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In  mir  number  for  July  last,  there  was  an  arttde,  headed,  **  Modem  Reformatloa 
in  Ireland,"  in  which  the  author  opposes  the  formation  of  the  **  Reformation  Societj," 
and  at  the  conclusion  expresses  his  regret  that  his  opinions  and  views  **  are  at  Tariance 
with  those  of  the  great  and  good  men,  the  prelates  and  the  other  eminent  individuals 
<of  the  Church  of  England,'  who  patronise  the  '  Reformation  Society.*  It  is  impos- 
aible  to  hear  the  names  of  the  Archbishops  of  Yorlc  and  Du1i»lin,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  respect  and  admiration.  In  us  they  have 
heen  so  strong,  as  all  but  to  ovierpower  the  conviction  under  which  we  labour,  and 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  egcpress,  that  the  confederacy  to  which  they  are  pled- 
ged, is  not  well  calculated  for  effecting  the  moral  regeneration  of  Ireland.** 

We  have  lately  learned,  from  un^uestionaUe  authority,  that  so  far  from  his  Grace 
tiie  Archbishop  of  York  .having  approved  and  lent  his  countenance  to  the  <*  Refoiv 
anatioQ  Society,"  he  has  always  entotained,  and  still  entertains,  the  strongest  and 
most  eonadestkiuB  doubts  as  to  its  utility ;  and  that  while  he  feels  the  most  earnest 
anxiety  for  the  promotion  and  q^read  of  the  Pvotestant  faith,  he  neither  considered 
It  proper  or  expedient  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  that  Society  in 
bis  own  diocese;  and,  eonsequentiy,  discountenanced  any  attempt  to  introduce  it 
within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  veay  in  which  his  Grace's  name  has 
been  employed  in  this  matter,  by  our  excellent  correspondent,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstance,  that  his  son,  Captain  FrMerick  Vernon,  ELN.,  liad  attended  seve- 
ral meetings  of  the  *'  Reformation  Society*'  in  Ireland  i  and  thus  the  error  may  pro- 
bably have  spruAg  up,  that  those' meetings  had  the  sanction  of  his  father  the  Arch- 
hifhop.  . 


A  correspondent  of  ours,  in  .aa  article  entitled,  "  British  Settlements  in  Western 
Africa,**"  (in  No-  CL VI.'  for  September  last,)  made  use  of  expressions  towards  Cap- 
tain Fraser  of  the  Roytl  African  Corps,  which  we  find  were  quite  unwarranted.  In 
justice  to  Captain  Fraser,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  tliat  we  have  just  seen 
Tery  flattering  t^timonids  in  his  favour^  from  several  gentlemei?  of  high  rank  in  the 
amy,  under  whom  he  hits  senredt  ^^^  *&  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  tsirmsy  as  an 
ablfl^  xealous,  and  active  officer. 
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BDUCATION  OP  THB  PBOPUB. 


.  Thb  violent  political jpartiBons  oi 
edttCKtioB  nyght  be  offended  eves 
with  the  word  objection ;  as  if  to  olfer 
an  objection  were  to  set  yourself 
against  education,  and  to  shew  your- 
Relf  to  be  an  enemy  of  knowledge. 
If  the  J  were  philosophers,  they  would 
see  that  sucn  sensitiTenesB  shews  a 
misiinderstandinff  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  constitution 
of  the  world.  For  education  is  a 
great,  a  boundless  power;  and  no 
such  power  can  be  set  in  motion 
among  men,  whose  faculties  are  dis- 
ordo'ed,  aiui  whose  will  is  mixed, 
without  producing,  greatly  and  coiit 
spicuously,  both  good  and  evil. 

The  objections  to  educalion,  ur^ed 
by  many  enlightened  bmd,  are,  that 
it  tends  to  produce  dagger  to  reli- 
gion, and  danger  to  the  state.  Ob- 
serve, that  the  education  spoken  of 
by  them  is  essentially  and  pre-emi* 
nentiy— intellectual.  True,  that  the 
education  of  Scotiand  has  been  some- 
thing more — ^religious — ^not  a  gift  of 
the  state,  however  that  mifi^ht  assist, 
but  emanating  from,  and  dependant 
on,  its  Church,  laid  on  it  by  deep  per- 
secutions. But  without  peculiar  cir-. 
cumstances  which  may  give  it  tiiis 
character,  or  considering  it  without 
this  character,  which  is  the  proper 
way  of  learning  its  own  nature,  Edu-^ 
cation  is  intellectual.  It  is  a  cultiva- 
tion of  man's  intellectual  faculties^  of 
his  understanding,  and  his  powers  of 
reasoning.  It  has,  therefore,  a  tend- 
ency to  raise  in  him  a  very  bif^b  opi- 
nioB  of  those  iiBculties,  ana  to  induce 
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him  to  formiminidHeeetinuileof  their 
power  and  provinee. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this?  Ge- 
nerally-^self-confidence,  a  feeling 
either  good  or  evil — ^purified,  it  is 
good,  and  a  necessary  part  of  eood — 
unpiuified,  it  is  immoral.  But  se- 
condly and  specifically,  the  effect  is 
confiaence  in  those  particular  powers, 
— «n  effect  not  necessarily  ill  either, 
•—but  more' easily  ill,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  guard.  For  moral  self-confi- 
dence is  purified  by  ^ondity,  which 
is  in  the  power  of  every  one,  but  in- 
tellectual self-confidence  is  purified 
onl^  by  the  very  highest  instruction, 
which  is  necessarily  reserved  for  very 
few. 

Intellectual  self-confidence  thus 
produced  by  intellectual  cultivation, 
IS,  in  the  first  place,  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  general- 
ly ;  then,  in  tiiose  of  the  human  being 
himself.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  last 
age  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
what  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  human  faculties  generally  may  be 
in  result.  We  have  seen  that  the  evil 
caused  thereby  has  been  tremendous. 
To  extend  the  same  confidence  to 
orders  hitherto  uninstructed,  is,  un- 
less guarded  a^nst,  to  extend  to 
them  the  possibility,  perhaps  the 
probability,  of  the  same  result, — to . 
make  them  partakers  in  the  proud 
error  of  seli-misled  philosophy, — ^to 
carry  down  into  their  privacy  of  life, 
tiieir  humble  security  and  tiieir  ob- 
scure peace,  the  dazzling  illusions 
and  ambitious  falsehoods,  which  hu- 
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man  wit,  at  its  height  of  power,armed 
against  itself  with  its  brightest  wea- 
pons, taught  in  mysteries,  and  am- 
plest in  resources,  has  been  able  to 
muster  to  its  own  destruction. 

The  intellectual  self-confidence  of 
the  individual  mind  tends  to  similar 
effects.  Necessarily  so ;  because  the 
human  mind  at  large  is  only  the  as- 
aemblage,  or  eolation  of  single 
minds ;  and  speaking  of  it,  we  mean 
only  to  speaK  comprehensivelv  of 
some  common  manifestation  of  the 
majority  of  mmds,  which  manifest- 
ation, when  the  mind  we  speak  of  is 
that  of  an  age,  is  always  the  more  de« 
termined  and  vehement  through  tho 

S)wer  of  svmpathy.  Therefore,  a 
sposition  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times, — a  disorder,  if  it  be  such, 
—breaks  out  with  more  force  than  is 
due  to  the  action  of  these  cbcum- 
Btanoes  on  the  single  siind,— like  one 
in  the  physical  world,  which,  while 
«  it  is  hviig  in  the  sick  ah*,"  is  also 
infectiouB  m>m  touch  to  touch,  and 
from  breath  to  breath. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  manifested 
conspicuously,  comprehensively,  and 
with  great  power,  in  the  mind  of  an 
age,  as  the  effect  of  any  cause  acting 
on  the  mind  of  the  age— «ay  confi« 
dence  in  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind— that  will,  in  degree,  be  mani- 
fested as  the  effect  <^  the  same  cause, 
acting  on  the  single  mind,  within  the 
smgle  mind.  If  that  effiect  be  to  the 
one  irreligion,  immorality,  and  poli- 
tical license,  to  the  other  it  will  be 
irreligion,  immorality,  and  political 
license. 

Now,  the  effiect  of  individual  intel- 
lectual self-confidence  appears  to  be 
morally  good  or  ill,  just  as  it  is  de- 
terminea.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive such  confidence,  even  when 
undue,  and  undirected,  remaining 
within  moral  limits.  Tliat  a  man, 
tl^ugh  it,  should  be  harsh  and  arro- 
gant, rash,  overbearing,  untractable, 
refractory  to  direction  and  control, 
and  most  wiUul  in  all  his  habits,  is,  in 
truth,  what  must  be  called  an  immo- 
ral effiect,  since  it  is  a  state  of  mind 
contranr  to  that  which  a  perfect 
moral  discipline  tends  to  produce. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  conceivable  that  it 
should  still  remain,  so  to  speak,  with- 
in  the  limits  of  morality.  Because 
such  a  man  may  still  bow  down  be- 
fore llie  Moral  Law,  revering  its 
^ttctims  coBforaning  to  Hb  greater 
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obligations,  only  not  perceiving  that 
there  are  innumerable  lesser  obliga- 
tions with  which  he  does  not  com- 
ply. But  let  there,  for  such  a  man's 
calamity,  prevail  in  the  society  any 
kind  of  immoral  opinion,  sprung,  as 
has  been  averred,  from  the  confi- 
dence of  the  human  mind  in  itself, 
and  then  such  a  man  will  be  found 
more  than  all  others,  unless  some 
very  strong  individual  peculiarity,  or 
bias,  hold  him  back  from  it,  predis- 
posed to  embrace  that  pernicious 
opinion.  We  are  looking  here  to  the 
lower  orders.  In  the  highest  instruc- 
tion, individual  intellectual  self-con- 
fidence is  frequently  the  parent  or 
finder  out  of  dangerous  opmions.  In 
its  lower  degrees,  it  usually  waits, 
but  is  not  unwilling  to  be  misled. 

But  why  should  the  opinion  pro- 
duced by  the  self-confidence  of  the 
human  intellect,  be  irreligious,  im- 
moral, adverse  to  political  establish- 
ment P  For  two  reasons,  which  are 
such  as  to  make  the  consequences 
nearly  universal.  First,  many  of  the 
reasons  and  doctrines  of  religion,  ma- 
ny of  the  reasons  of  morality,  many  of 
the  reasons  of  political  obedience,  are 
unfathomable  to  the  human  intellect, 
at  least  such  as  it  is  at  present  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  cultivated 
orders  of  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions. There  are  difiiculties  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  world,  to  the  height 
of  whicn  it  has  not  yet  attained.  Now, 
the  human  mind,  confident  in  its  own 
sufficiency,  will  not,  cannot,  believe 
what  it  cannot  understand.  It  re- 
ceives not,  because  it  cannot  pierce, 
Senetrate,  explore,  and  expound  the 
<^[matic  mysteries  of  religion ;  it  has 
noTaith  in  any  secrets  behmd  the  veil 
which  it  cannot  lift  It  denies  moral- 
ity, because  its  law,  too,  is  laid  in 
depths  of  its  own  mysterious  nature, 
which  its  own  research  has  not  yet 
lud  bare,  and  possiblv  never  will. 
It  is  unwilling  even  to  hearken  often 
to  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience, 
for  it  is  like  the  voice  of  the  unknovm 
Grod.  It  refuses  political  obedience, 
because  it  has  conceived  but  one  rea- 
son for  obedience,  namely,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  individual  in  the  welfare 
of  the  whole ;  and  yet  it  finds  institu- 
tions challen^ng  obedience,  some  of 
which  have  sprung  up  in  ima^nation, 
some  in  passion,  some  out  ofthe  sub- 
siding conflict  ofthe  blindest  forces ; 
but  it  does  not  discern  what  hand  led 
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out  of  the  tumult  and  wraitii  of  fight- 
TDg  interests,  and  disposed  out  of 
many  contending  elements,  insti- 
tutions, laws,  and  a  politick  order 
which  the  Terv  condinon  it  requires, 
namelf,  IndiTidual  good  in  the  com- 
mon welfiure.  This  rood  is  under 
abatement,  through  me  moral  evil 
and  corruption  resting  upon  man- 
kind; the  unconquen%le  necessity 
of  which  abatement,  except  br  the 
dhninution  of  the  moral  evil  ana  cor- 
ruption in  which  it  lies,  it  least  of  all 
distinguishes  and  admits. 

Secondly,religion,moral!ty,polit7, 
are  aU  bonds  upon  human  will— 
at  least,  since  that  wUl  is  corrupt  they 
are  so — ^to  fallen  man  they  are  so — a 
stem,  awfiil,  often  rigid  subjugation. 
Can  he  like  this  ?  He  hates  it  There 
boils  up  in  him,  therefore,  a  will 
agauist  Uiese  autlAirities,  exciting  and 
impelling  his  understanding  to  find 
invalidating  flaws  in  their  constitu- 
tion. That  the  understanding  should 
thus  obey  the  impulse  of  the  will, — 
that  it  should  seem  to  lead,  where  it 
is  only  propelled, — ^that  belief  should 
be  moulded  by  inclination,  is  nothing 
new.  It  happens  to  all  every  day — 
it  has  happened  from  the  b^^inning 
of  the  aberration  of  our  spirit.  The 
hi^y  ci^tivated,  thev  whose  wit  is 
more  subtle  in  self-deception,  may 
not  propose  to  themselves  to  find 
out  reasons,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  any  inclination  pressing  upon 
the  thoughts  continually  will  influ- 
ence them,  unknown  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mind  tiirough  which  they 
rs;  whereas  grosser  minds,  flrosser 
feeling,  grosser  in  thought,  al- 
though intellectually  cultivated,  will 
say  openly  and  with  their  lips — ^^let 
us  break  asunder  their  bands,  and 
cast  their  cords  from  us.** 

We  think  the  conse<]uences  now 
shortiy  described  of  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  is  real,  and  may 
go  to  any  extent  Its  consequences 
were,  and  are,  in  France.  Tney  are 
now  here,  in  certain  divisions  of  the 
educated,  and  the  present  partial  lite- 
nuy  corruption  of  the  halt-educated. 
This,  then,  b  an  argument  against 
education ;  and  if  there  were  nothing 
to  set  against  it»a  decisive  argument 
But  tliat  it  is  not  decisive  would  ap- 
pear probable  from  this,  that  the  same 
argument  is  one  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  orders,  oif  those  who  have 
leisure  for  study  and  give  themselves 


up  to  it  For  it  is  among  them,  in 
the  first  place,  that  this  hamened  and 
defving  philosophical  pride  shews  it- 
self, and  that  it  begins  to  make  its 
discoveries.  But  W4  instinctively 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  we  are  not 
to  cultivate  our  faculties.  We  seem 
forfeiting  our  birth-right,  our  nature, 
if  we  give  it  up.  Thus,  then,  we  are 
led,  iTthere  be  that  tendency  in  cul- 
tivation which  has  been  smd,  to  en- 
quire what  may  counteract  it.  Wo 
are  led  to  this  by  a  hopeful  feeling, 
that  there  is  such  a  counteraction, 
and  that  it  will  and  does  predominate. 
Now  the  basis  of  this  hope  seems  to 
be  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
world.  Of  the  mind,  which  is  not 
mere  intellect,  but  a  mixed  being,  in 
which  sensibility  of  affection,  ima- 
gination, and  conscience,  have  place 
with  intellect  This  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted, then,  that  it  rests  not  in  in- 
tellect ;  if  any  power  is  given  to  the 
growth  and  developement  of  its  other 
powers,  these  may  and  will  counter- 
act any  injurious  tendency  lodged  iu 
the  intellect.  For  instance,  a  great 
part  of  a  man's  happiness  is  in  bis 
domestic  affections ;  but  it  is  easily 
and  quicklv  evident  to  him  that  the 
first  condition  of  the  enjoymenl^well- 
idgh  of  the  existence  of  these  affec- 
tions, is  morality.  Conjugal  love  is 
gone  without  the  law  of  its  own  virtue. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  a  father  in 
a  profligate  son  r  Let  him  be  what 
he  will  In  judging  of  himself,  he  be- 
comes moral  in  judging  of  his  child. 
Where  is  domestic  peace,  without 
domestic  moral  order  ?  Here,  then, 
is  compulsion  from  the  affections  to 
reverence  the  moral  law.  Again, 
grant  that  there  is  in  our  minds,  some 
principle  not  easily  treated  of,  that 
draws  us  to  religion.  Is  it  not  coun- 
teracted bv  others  not  strictly  reli- 
gious? Does  not  conscience,  the 
mond  sense,  if  this  be  really  deep 
and  tender,  call  us  towards  Him,  in- 
cline us  to  seek  and  believe  in  Him, 
who,  if  he  be,  is,  in  the  unfathomable 
necessity  of  his  being,  the  eternal  in- 
finite law  of  Holy  Right  ?  Will  not  a 
moral  spirit  oppressed  with  the  im- 
moralities of  tiie  only  intelligent  being 
it  knows, — itself, — rejoice  to  think 
that  there  is  one  Being  in  whom  this 
miserable  depravation  of  good  does 
not  mingle  with  the  capacitv  of  good, 
which  is  pure  and  imsullied  r    It 
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might  easily  be  shewn  that  the  ima- 
ffination  and  the  natural  affections  all 
lead  us  to  reli^on. 

Thu8,then,if  that  were  true  wholly, 
which  is  only  true  in  part,  that  Intel- 
lect leads  men  to  Immorality  and  to 
Irreligion,  there  are  other  parts  of  our 
nature  leading  opposite  ways ;  or  rar 
ther  let  us  say,  if  there  be  one  incli- 
nation of  Intellect  to  dissolve  moral- 
ity and  religion,  there  are  principles 
of  our  nature  which  will  reign  over 
Intellect  to  incline  it  to  them.  If 
religion  prevail  with  us,  so  too  will 
it  incline  to  Political  Obedience, 
considering  governments  as  appoint- 
ed, and  reverencing  the  moral  order 
which  they  actually  maintain.  Thus 
there  is  ground  of  expectation,  of  be- 
lief, that  in  the  absolute,  or  general 
cultivation  of  our  nature,  including 
Intellect,  the  result  will  be  good. 

But,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the 
world  tends  to  the  same  result  For 
what  is  the  subject  of  the  Exercises 
of  Intellect?  The  World,  Natural, 
MoitJ,  Visible,  Invisible.  Let  Intel- 
lect, then,  survey  the  Natural  World, 
tt  is  possible,  certainly,  to  read  cau- 
ses and  effects  wondrously  connect- 
ed, and  yet  to  see  them,  and  nothing 
more,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  see 
more.  It  is  possible  for  our  under- 
standinffy  pursuinjg,  and  examining 
stupendous  order  in  worlds  on  worlds 
— stupendous  care  in  the  formation 
of  an  elephant  or  an  insect — ^to  be- 
lieve in  the  design,  a  designer.  The 
study  of  the  works  of  wiMom,  dow- 
er,  goodness,  does  not  seem  unfitted, 
surely,  to  draw  our  mind  to  the  con- 
templation, the  acknowledgment  of 
wisaom,  power,  goodness  I  Such  men 
as  Newton  and  Linn9eu6,are  incident- 
al, but  august,  teachers  of  relidon. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  as  every  body 
knows,  that  a  little  philosophy  makes 
men  a&eists,  leading  them  to  rest  in 
second  causes,  but  much  philosophy 
brings  them  back  to  religion.  It  seems 
the  first  untaught  mina  steps  direct 
from  the  effect  to  God;  to  the  half- 
taught  mind,  philosophy  has  raised 
up  an  interposition  of  second  causes, 
vvhichit  cannot  get  over ;  the  taught 
mind — ^taught  by  divine  philosophy 
«— steps  in  its  might  through  and  over 
the  second  causes,  to  the  same  end 
or  origin.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  ten- 
dency in  the  affection  which  accom- 
panies Intellect,  of  pride,  and  self- 
elation,  to  close  up  toe  mind  to  the 


most  important  truths,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  subject  on  which  it  is 
employed  to  open  it  up  to  those 
very  truths.  Again,  from  the  mate- 
rial, turn  to  the  moral  world.  In  its 
structure  are  many  things  that  per- 
plex us.  But,  search  it  as  we  will, 
the  more  we  search  it,  the  more  we 
find  this  clear  and  great  law  esta- 
blished in  it, — that  ^ood  follows  to 
the  doer  of  good,  evil  to  the  doer  of 
evil;  an  observation  giving  infinite 
weight  and  awe  to  the  moral  law  in 
our  own  minds,  and  leading  our 
thoughts  to  a  Moral  Ruler.  The  lo- 
gical inference  from  the  world  is 
morality. 

There  is,  then,  an  argument  on 
each  side. — Are  they  balanced  ?  It 
appears  to  us  difficult,  on  the  ai'- 
guments  themselves,  to  say  that  the 
one  or  the  other  preponderates.  Both 
are  in  themselves  tendencies  unli- 
mited. But  which  seems,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  to  have  prevailed  ? 
In  ancient  times,  among  the  Greeks, 
the  prevalence  of  their  philosophy 
was  to  virtue.  In  modem  times,  the 
tendency  of  civilisation  has  been  to 
virtue.  What  may  be  said,  generally, 
of  the  historical  argument,  is  this, 
that  if  the  nation  has  been  moral — 
and  as  it  has  been  moral — Intellect 
has  been  moral  also.  It  has  obeyed, 
has  taken  the  colour  of  morality.  In 
Greece  it  seems  to  have  been  moral 
far  beyond  the  practical  morality,  and 
to  have  taken  a  moral  lead.  Let  us 
see  then  if  there  be  any  thin^  else  to 
guide  us  in  deciding  on  which  side 
Uie  conclusion  lies.  Look,  then,  what 
the  progress  of  nations  has  been,  in 
any  time.  It  has  been  a  progress  in 
intellectual  attainment  and  develope- 
ment  One  great  cause  of  this  has 
been  man*s  contest  with  his  condi- 
tion. He  has  laboured  to  conquer 
physical  nature — to  make  himself  as 
much  as  he  mi^ht  master  of  his  lot — 
to  overcome  disorder  and  mischief, 
and  attain  repose  in  his  social  condi- 
tion— ^to  subdue  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  his  welfare,  evil  in  his  own  heart. 
Now,  by  these  efforts,  have  arts  and 
sciences  been  evolved,  knowledge  of 
the  existences  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  hence  command  of  her  powers. 
Another  cause,  or  the  cause  of  ano- 
ther mode  of  man's  cultivation, — in 
some  countries  more  than  in  otliers, 
in  all  in  some  decree, — has  been  the 
native  impulse  of  his  feelings  produ- 
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cing  the  arts  which  adorn  and  exalt 
life  externally,  by  bo  shaping  its  ma- 
terials, circumstances,  ana  forms,  that 
Imagination  may  rest  upon  it,  may 
dwell  in  customary  life ;  namely,  in 
statellness  and  magnificence  of  its 
decorations,  such  as  sumptuous  ar- 
chitecture; exalting  it  internally,  by 
those  arts  which  embody  and  bring 
into  agnition  to  the  senses  its  highest 
emotions.  Necessity  has  not  prompt- 
ed, nor  required  such  arts,  but  the  na- 
tive vigour  of  the  soul  has  given  them 
birth. 

Such  are  two  of  the  great  origins 
*  of  intellectual  cultivation, — ^first,  the 
ameliorating  of  man's  condition, 
where  he  comes  to  be  almost  under 
the  necessity  of  ameliorating  it,  by 
deliverance  from  physical  and  from 
moral  evil ;  secondly,  the  yearning  of 
the  soul  after  its  own  exaltation,  in 
the  midst  of  its  terrestrial  existence. 

Which  of  these  two  causes  would 
we,  which  are  we  able  to  put  away  ? 
Neither. 

For  the  first  constraint  uponlnan  to 
know,  is,  we  have  seen,  independent 
of  his  pure  desire  of  knowledge.  But 
on  the  knowledge  thus  compelled, 
the  desire  feeds  and  kindles.  Its 
materials  are  thus  spread  out  before 
it;  its  acquisition  has  begun;  it  has 
tasted;  and  then  its  own  native  no- 
bility breaks  forth. 

If  this  be  the  true  history  of  what 
has  happened,  shall  we  not  be  led  to 
say,  that  the  question  never  comes  to 
be  proposed  to  our  mind,  whether  it 
should  cultivate  its  faculties  or  not  ? 
That  this  cultivation  is  involved  with 
conditions  of  its  existence — is  inevi- 
table— a  destiny  laid  upon  it?  We 
cannot  conceive  it  proposed  to  the 
deliberation  of  those  with  whom 
the  decision  remains.  For  it  may 
indeed  be  made  matter  of  argument, 
not  unreasonably,  among  philoso- 
phical enquirers,  whether  the  opera- 
tion of  such  and  such  causes  upon 
human  nature  and  society  be  friend- 
ly or  unfriendly  to  human  wel- 
fare. But  how,  pray,  can  it  be  a 
question  to  mankmd?  To  those  to 
whom  the  powers  belong,  with  whom 
it  rests  to  cultivate  their  powers  or 
not  ?  They  are  under  the  influence 
of  causes,  impelling  them  to  proceed, 
which  they  will  not  attempt  to  resist. 
These  are  they  with  whom  the  great 
conflict  of  society  with  natural  evils 
leatv— they  to  whom  manufactures, 


agriculture,  commerce,  navigation, 
war,  wealth,  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  the  government  of  nations, 
the  economy  of  public  wealth,  educa- 
tion, religion,  remain  matters  of  par- 
amount, and  indisputable  public 
concern — ^the  means  of  their  own 
several  support  and  advancement. 
Therefore,  as  the  question  might 
prove  one  difficult  to  argue  on  its 
pr(mer  merits,  what  has  now  been 
said  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
its  condition  and  constitution,  while 
it  simply  obeys  them,  carries  it  for- 
ward into  boundless  fields,  acquisi- 
tions, conquests,  and  triumphs  of  in- 
tellect, must  certainly  be  received  in 
place  of  an  argument  of  the  question 
on  its  merits, — as  an  indication  from 
Nature  herself, — that  is,  as  an  indi- 
cation from  the  wisdom  in  which 
nature  is  framed,  and  therefore  as  a 
law  to  human  reason, — tiiat  the  high 
cultivation  of  the  intellectucd  facul- 
ties should  be  persevered  in, — ^and 
that  if  it  has,  as  in  some  measure  it 
has,  injurious  consequences,  it  should 
be  coimded  that  the  good  consequen- 
ces are  greater  far,  and  that  the  mo- 
ral welfare  of  man  is  to  exist  in  the 
midst  of  his  intellectual  light 

The  next  question  that  arises,  is. 
How  far  man  should  go  in  Intellect  ? 
Here,  a  very  little  reflection  shews 
us,  immediately,  that  this  point  also 
is  decided.  If  man  is  indeed  desti- 
ned to  such  an  intellectual  life, — if 
his  hope  and  his  strength  be  undoubt- 
edly in  these  pure  and  high  endow- 
ments of  his  rational  soul-— in  these 
works  achieved — in  these  kingdoms 
won — ^then  there  remains  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  he  is  to  push  these 
conquests  to  the  utmost, — ^to  repel 
as  far  back  as  he  can  the  boundary 
of  ignorance  and  of  darkness. 

Supposing,  then,  that  this  too  is 
admitted.  Hitherto  we  have  been  rea- 
soning concerning  die  highest  enqui- 
ries. Hitherto  we  have  not  asked, 
what  is  to  be  the  lot,  the  avocation, 
the  instruction  of  the  inferior  orders 
of  a  people,  of  those  who  build  in 
themselves  the  deep  wide  base  of  so- 
ciety, but  of  those  who  form  its  state- 
ly, its  embellished,  and  its  crowning 
heigh ths, — of  those,  whom  their  birth 
bids  aspire,  not  in  ambition  of  out- 
ward nfe  only,  but  in  ambition  of 
thought  and  ot  the  soul, — of  those  to 
whom  their  wealth  gives  Leisiu'e  and 
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Power,^LEisuRE»  the  happ^»  if  well- 
used  privilege,  of  appropnating,  at 
the  choice  of  their  own  discretion, 
according  to  the  best,  highest^  purest, 
wisest  suggestion  of  their  heart  and 
understanmn^,  the  measures  of  the 
swift  span  of  mortal  existence,— of 
stamping  on  hour,  day,  month,  and 
year,  as  it  fleets  by,  acts  of  self- 
chosen  virtuous  endeavour,  bright 
labdurs  of  useful   and   yet  noEle 
thought, — ^meditation,    clothed     in 
Fancy^s  hues,  and  yet  instinct  with 
feelings  the  deepestand  most  solemn : 
Power, — ^not  that  only  which  is  com^ 
mand  over  the  actions,  the  obedience, 
the  service,  the  will,  the  happiness, 
the  welfare  and  virtue  of  others,  but 
power  also  for  themselves  inwardly, 
— power  which  is  the  command  over 
all  the  means  of  knowledge,  of  living 
instruction  as  it  is  best  given,— ac- 
cess to  all  the  treasure-houses,  use  of 
^e  acciunulated  wealth  of  leaminff> 
science  and  art,  which  seas  divi& 
not,  which  shores  remove  not  from 
^e  sufficient  object  of  its  sufficient 
desire — ^to  which  not  only  all  volumes 
of  all  lanfifua^es,  but  the  Book  of 
Nature  ana  Life  is  ec^ually  with  them 
outspread, — the  cities  and  manners 
of  men  open  to  be  seen  and  known, 
— and  the  sages  of  the  earth,  where- 
ever  they  breathe  to  meditate  wis- 
dom, can  be  sought  as  companions 
and  friends — of  those  we  speak,  who 
to  whatever  rank,  to  whatever  fortune 
they  may  have  been  bom,  to  the  high- 
est, to  the  lowest,  to  the  amplest  and 
most  flowing,  or  to  the  narrowest  and 
most  constraining,  are  yet  all  called 
by  the  gifts  indulged  to  their  spirit,  to 
intellectual  riches  and  rank— «f  those 
who  thus  estated,  and  taking  their 
easier  or  more  difficult  way  to  the 
possession  of  their  heritage, — ^become 
the  teachers  and  lights  of  the  world, 
— ^become  its  separated,  it  may  be 
said,  consecrated  order,  and  pnest- 
hood  of  knowledge. 

Now,  we  maintain,  that  in  speaking 
of  such  minds  we  have,  in  fact,  treat- 
ed the  only  question,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  the  only  portion  of  a  very 
extended  question,  on  which  there 
is  room  for  doubt.  For,  it  may  be 
doubted,  on  the  whole  of  his  consti- 
tution and  condition  possibly,  what 
is  the  [)roper  way  for  man  to  attain 
well-being  and  well-doing.  But  this 
being  once  determined,— then,  whe- 
ther the  propel'  way  for  one  portion  of 


mankind  to  seek  well-being  and  well- 
doing, is,  or  is  not,  the  proper  way  for 
another  portion  of  the  same  species 
to  seek  tne  same  results,  can,  we  ap- 
prehend, be  none.  They  are  the  same 
nature,  the  same  soul,  on  the  same 
earth, — under  the  same   God,  the 
same  author,  disposer,  ruler,  guide. 
They  are  from  one  origin — ^for  one 
end.    Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that 
this  solemn  Beins  of  Intellect  and 
Will,    capable    of  Happiness    and 
Misery,— of  Knowledge  and  Igno- 
rance,—of  Good  and  Evil,- that  is, 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  and  who,  ca- 
pable in  all  parts  of  his  constitution 
alike  of   either   of   these   alterna- 
tives, is  yet  called  to  one  and  not  to 
another,  is  caUed  to  Happiness  and 
Moral  Good,  called  therewith,  and 
thereby,  and  therefore  to  Knowledge 
also,  and  as  little  to  Ignorance  as  he 
is  to  Misery  or  Guilt — ^that  these 
Three  are  in  connexion  and  har- 
mony, and  reciprocal  dependence, 
and  those  Three — then  we  hold  that 
these  are  words  without  meaning, 
or  they  are   truths  of  the  whole 
race,  ot  that  nature  which  is  identi- 
cal in  one  and  in  another. tlirough- 
out  the  habitations  of   the  globe. 
It  is  a  question  not  partial  but  uni- 
versal ;  not  superficial  but  profound ; 
not  of  a  division  of   the    surface 
but  central ;  emanating  in  every  di- 
rection alike,  and  radiating  to  the 
whole  circumference.  What  proposal 
of  a  doubt,  pray,  would  it  be  to  say, 
does  natural  love,  as  of  the  mother 
to  her  child,  produce,  in  some  orders, 
a   moral   purity    and  elevation    of 
thoughts  and  wishes,  in  others  vi- 
tiate and  depress  them  ?  Does  it  pro- 
duce in  some  hearts  effusion  of  ten- 
derness and  sympathy,  softening  and 
opening  them  ?  Does  it  harden  otliers 
and  steep  them  in  gall?  Is  one  soul 
created  under  one  law,  one  system 
of    laws — another   under    another? 
Does  the  beating  of  the  heart  propel 
the  blood  in  one  living  frame,  and 
does  that  blood  convey  with  it  heat 
and  life  ?  And  does  the  same  mighty 
pulse  in  another  shut  up  the  health- 
ful circulation,  or  send  in  its  place  a 
stream  of  ice  and  death  ?  Does  this 
atom  of  matter  fall  by  gravity  ?  And 
have  we  to  seek  some  other  law  to 
account  for  die  fall  of  this  next  ?— 
These  are  truly  the  questions  we  ask, 
when  we  enquire,  whetlier  in  one  hu- 
man being,  or  class  of  human  beings. 
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intellect  10  giveiiM  a  power  friendly 
to  morality,  a  power  made  rig^tlj  to 
influence  the  will,  which  must  there- 
fore recelTe  its  food,  knowledge,  that 
it  may  perform  Its  ministry:  Whe- 
ther in  another  it  exists  as  a  power 
dangerous  and  hurtful  to  moralil^, 
actmg  injuriously  upon  the  wiU, 
from  which  therefore  its  celestial 
food  is  to  be  withheld? 

Let  It  bethouffht  what  kind  of  con- 
tradictionany  otaerconcluslon  would 
be  in  practice— what  sort  of  pros- 
pect a  nation  would  present,  that 
should  divide  itself  into  the  struggle, 
that  should  attempt  in  tlds  manner 
to  pull  asunder  its  higher  and  its 
lower  portionB,and  thusintellectually 
to  dismember  itself;  of  which  the 
higher  orders  should  seek  with  the 
utmost  passion  and  avidity,  and  the 
utmost  ambition  of  all  their  powers, 
light  to  tiiemselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavour  to  maintain  the  daricr 
ness  of  the  lower?  How  could  ihey 
attempt  it  ?  How  could  they  wall  in 
the  overflowing  waters?  If  there 
were  InitiationBin  science,  in  temples 
guarded  with  fearful  ceremonies  and 
vows,  there  might  be  some  hope  to 
keep  the  secret  of  knowledge.  But 
our  temples  are  open.  Chu*  books 
are  not  written  in  a  sacred  Brah- 
minical  language,  unknown  to  the 
vulgar,  the  patrimony  of  the  holy 
caste.  They  are  not  written  in  hie- 
roglyphic characters,  of  which  the 
secret  and  sacred  key  is  covered  be- 
neath the  mantle  of  the  priests.  They 
are  in  a  language  which  all  speak,  in 
letters  which  are  no  longer  a  mys- 
tery. The  world  of  knowledge  is 
thrown  open;  and  the  question  is 
not  with  those  who  have  it,  whether 
they  will  impart,  but  with  those  who 
have  it  not,  whether  they  will  re- 
ceive ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  confine  it, 
where  should  the  Ifaie  be  drawn? 
Are  our  orders  so  distinguished  that 
we  can  define,  this  shall  oe  the  right 
of  one;  this  of  another;  we  will 
carry  down  this  part  of  knowledge 
thus  low,  and  this  thus  low,  and  no 
lower  ?  Far  from  it.  It  is  the  beauty 
of  our  social  state,  that  all  its  various 
ranks,  aldiough  essentially  distinct^ 
yet  all  seem  to  blend  into  each  other, 
constituting,  in  their  union,  an  harmo- 
nious who£.  We  give  to  wealth  its 
due  tribute  of  respect,  when  gained 
by  honourable  means^  and  employed 


for  useful  ends.  We  do  not  with- 
hold from  llie  inheritors  of  a  noble 
name,  any  of  those  feelings  with 
which  imagination  delights  reverent- 
ly to  invest  the  history  of  an  Illus- 
trious house,  and  if  he  be  not  un- 
worthy of  his  lofty  lineage,  each  suc- 
cessive representative  m  an  ancient 
fiBonlly.  We  have  reason  to  respect 
the  nobility  and  the  gentry  of  our 
native  land;  for  they  of  old  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  proud  and 
fearless  patriotism.  But  we  venerate 
virtue— we  admire  genius — ^we  re- 
spect intellect,  from  whatever  nook 
**  its  fulgent  head  starbright  appears*', 
—and  as  it  is,  after  all,  by  mind  alone 
that  the  high-bom  can  maintain  their 
right  unquestioned  to  those  feelings 
with  which  we  are  willing  to  regard 
them  md  thehr  high  estate ;  so  by 
mhid  alone  can  the  peasant  lift  him- 
self up  to  the  level  of  the  peer,  and 
gdn-  to  himself  a  name  that  shall 
rank  in  the  roll  with  the  proudest 
names  that  grace  the  ancestral  glories 
of  even  a  regal  race.  It  is  plam,  that 
there  is  but  one  line  we  can  draw, 
that  which  encompasses  all.  Thus, 
then,  if  it  might  be  a  question,  whe- 
ther the  walks  of  knowledge  should 
be  abandoned  altogether,and  plough- 
ed up,  it  can  be  none,  who  shall  go 
into  them.  What  practical  question, 
therefore,  can  we  ask  ?  Not,  whether 
we  shaU  withhold,  but  whether  we 
shall  seek  to  impart  Not  what  we 
shall  keep  back,  but  what  we  shall 
be  most  diligent  to  extend.  If  we 
shall  seek  to  impart?  In  the  first 
place.  Yes, — ^because  we  believe  that 
Knowledge  is  good  for  the  human 
soul ;  and  we  desire,  we  who  may 
be  somewhat  or  far  higher  in  society, 
we  who  may  have  some  or  great 
influence,  power,  deliberation  for 
others,  to  dlflFuse  Good.  We  wish  it, 
in  charity  to  those  less  favoured  than 
we  are.  We  wish  it,  in  patriotism, 
that  the  solid  welfare  of  our  country 
may  be  built  as  wide  as  its  shores. 
We  wish  it,  in  self-interest,  that  we 
may  not  feel  the  reaction  upon  our-, 
selves  of  forlorn  vice,  the  untamed 
and  fierce  ignorance  of  those  among 
whom  our  lot  is  cast.  If  we  shall 
seek  to  Impart  ?  Yes.  That  we  may 
bind  fldl  together  in  one  bond ;  that 
we  may  be  one  brotherhood.  To 
impart  ?  Yes.  TThat  we  may  receive. 
That  chill  penury  may  no  longer  re- 
press or  frecze-«-that  In  open  d^ 
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all  the  plants  may  rejoice  in  the  sun, 
and  give  hack  weir  heauty  to  his 
liffht^that  Genius  may  spring  up 
where  it  has  heen  sown— that  our  Mil- 
tons  may  not  rest  mute  and  inglori- 
ous— ^that  as  we  have-much  to  do  in 
science, — ^that,  as  although  much  has 
been  done  by  thoughtfufand  erudite 
men,  far  more  remains  to  be  done— 
that,  as  all  sciences  are  imperfect, 
some  even  yet  in  their  infancy^-that 
as  the  human  mind,  which  at  one 
moment  of  discovery  seems  to  have 
accomplished  every  thing  that  lay 
before  it,  and  absolutely  to  have 
finished  its  work,  at  the  next  looks 
back  on  all  it  has  attained,  and  seems 
to  have  done  nothing-Hseeing  in  all 
its  hitherto  labours  only  the  prepara- 
tion and  rudiments,  the  unformed 
beginnings  of  that  last  work  to  which 
it  18  created,  and  which  still  lies 
before  it»  almost  as  it  were  unat- 
tempted ;  so  that  one  sage  says,  '*  I 
have  learnt  a  little,"  and  another 
says,  "  I  know  that  I  know  nothing" 
—•that,  in  this  condition  of  human 
science,  and  looking  upon  knowledge 
as  our  dearest  birth-right,  our  pride 
and  our  power,  we  may  have  all  aid 
in  acquiring  it,  and  may  be  robbed 
of  no  powerful  hand  that  can  help  to 
conquer. 

But  will  not  this  raise  up  a  power 
of  knowledge  and  tliought  m  the  com- 
monalty, in  large  portions  of  ^em 
at  leas^  which  lu  the  higher  tiiere  is 
now  nothing  to  counterbalance  ?  Let 
it  be  so — for  it  is  good.  The  higher 
must  advance  tiiemselves — perhaps 
tliey  need  compulsion,  incitement  to 
do  so.  Perhaps  they  are  negligent 
and  indolent  But  then  they  have 
every  advantage — leisure,  means, 
ambition,  duty. '  Tlie  others  will  not 
advance  too  far.  They  have  a  heavy 
burden  to  carry  with  their  know- 
ledge. Let  not  men — ^the  men  of 
this  great  and  free  country— fear  the 
ultimate  effects  of  knowledge.  It  is 
a  great  power  poured  in,  and  will 
produce  some  commotion ;  but  will 
settle  and  find  its  way  to  its  proper 
places.  The  immediate  effects  are 
not  the  ultimate.  At  first  a  degree 
of  emotion  is  excited;  which  be- 
longs not  to  the  matter,  but  to  the 
times — the  novelty,  the  suddenness, 
the  ^nerality,  namely,  the  act  of 
diffusion.  But  the  lasting  impres- 
sions  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
matter,    I^othing  i§  without  risk— ^ 


nothing  great  at  least.  But  neither 
is  it  without  risk  to  do  nothing — ^to 
leave  every  thing  alone.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  old  world  has  greatly  and 
suddenly  changed.  One  thing  is 
true,  that  injurious  and  corrupt 
abuse  will  not  stand  before  an  en- 
lightened people — nor  ought  it.  The 
instruction  ot  the  people  will  give  a 
tenfold,  but  not  a  turbulent  weight 
to  public  opinion.  The  danger  is, 
not  from  knowledge  or  reason,  but 
from  the  concurrence  of  particular 
changes  of  opinion  with  particular 
causes  of  political  ferment,  which 
may  or  may  not  Iwppen.  The  ground 
of  security,  when  tne  people  are  in- 
structed, will  be  the  same,  as  when 
we  are.  It  has  been  confessed,  tliat 
Intellect  has  causes  of  disturbance ; 
but  that  they  are  tempered  and  sub- 
dued by  morality.  Let  there  be  suf- 
ficient causes  of  the  morality  of  the 
people,  and  intellect  will  not  hurt 
them ;  let  there  not  be,  and  intellect 
will  not  be  wanted  to  make  mischief. 

That  more  danger  is  to  be  feared 
from  an  imperfectly  educated  popu- 
lation than  from  one  brutally  igno- 
rant, we  have  never  been  able  to 
bring  ourselves  to  believe ;  but  even 
if  there  were,  that  would  be  no  argu- 
ment against  general  Education.  For 
it  can  become  good  only  by  degrees; 
and  during  tiie  period  of  transition 
from  darkness  to  light,  during  the 
gloaming^  let  the  power  that  is  in 
wisdom  maintun  the  state. 

It  is,  however,  most  material,  in  any 
question  of  Education,  to  know  of 
what  kind  of  Education  we  speak — 
whether  of  the  very  highest,  or  of  that 
which  is  merely  secular.  The  kind 
of  instruction  which  writers  on  the 
Education  of  tlie  People  generally 
mean,  is  merely  secuuu*,  that  is,  of 
the  second  order ;  and  yet  they  often 
reason,  as  if  it  were  to  produce  the 
effects  proper  to  the  very  highest — 
unlimited  effects  on  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue.  This  introduces 
great  confusion  into  the  whole  argu- 
ment— is  most  unphilosophical — and, 
moreover,  justly  offensive  to  those 
who  believe  that  such  effects  can  be 
produced  only  by  religion. 

We  confess,  that  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  speak;  but 
that  difficulty  shall  not  hinder  us 
from  expressing  our  opinion  before 
a  Public,  so  capable  of  judging  whe- 
ther it  be  right  or  wrong,  whether 
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founded  on  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  human  nature  and  its  most  mo- 
mentoua  concerns. 

That  Education  we  then  hold  to  be 
comparatively  of  little  worth,  which 
is  entirely  an  Education  of  InteUect, 
andnotatallof  \lll].  Whatisalltiie 
evil  of  life  but  a  disordered  will  ? 
What  otiier  ignorance  so  mischie- 
vous—so ftttaly  as  the  ignorance  of 
the  wfll  disturbed  and  darkened? 
Yrcm  that  disturbance  and  darkness, 
what  dreadful  passions  rise  up,  not 
only  to  destroy  all  peace  and  all  vir- 
tue in  the  individual  whom  they  per- 
petually torment,  but  in  league  and 
uni<m  with  kindred  powers  in  many 
other  hearts  to  agitate  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  and  lay  its  ftdrest 
scenes  desolate!  Knowledge  may 
and  does  work  directiy  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  wiU.  But  from 
that  to  reason  generally  about  the 
importance  of  knowledge,  is  to  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  to  expect  effects 
from  an  inadeauate  cause.  The  kind 
of  knowledge  that  can  effectually  and 
permanentiy  clear  and  enlighten  the 
will  is  soon  circumscribea  and  de- 
fined-^moral  and  religious.  You  may 
say,  that  the  will  cannot  ^ve  religion, 
because  religion  is  doctrine,  and  mcts 
and  truths,  out  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  fiu;ulties,  and  which  must  be  de- 
cked. True — God  has  done  his 
part,  and  given  us  revelation.  These 
truths  are  couched  in  few  words,  and 
soon  conveyed.  Where  lies  the  great 
difficulty  of  tills  knowled^  but  4n 
the  will,  which  is  unrecipient — ^not 
al  waysby  directpurposed  opposition, 
but  by  earth  and  desires  of  earth 
clinging  to  it,  and  in  a  way  it  cannot 
understand ;  palsying,  as  it  were, 
the  very  spirit,  when  most  eager  to 
aspire  to  heaven  ?  Is  there  any  in- 
stance of  a  soul  perfectiy  spiritual, 
and  withal  perfecUy  meek,  that  ever 
found  insuperable  difficulty  in  em- 
bracing the  highest  and  greatest  doc- 
trines ?  So  it  is  said— *'  they  that  will 
to  do  the  will  of  my  Father  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine;*'  that  is,  by  the 
very  act  of  willing,  steadily  main- 
tained, shall  acquire  the  knowledge. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  effects  of 
secular  instruction  are  also  of  a  mo- 
ral kind,  but  indirectiy,  and  not  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  Many  of 
-the  liid>it8  and  tempers  of  such  in- 
struction are  excelleutiy  good.  It 
induc^a  done^tidty-^U )«  m^iquil, 


sedate,  thoughtful,  orderiy^it  mixes 
with  a  father's  love  to  his  children 
in  divers  ways — ^partiy  in  teaching 
them,  as  he  will  be  by  his  secular 
instruction  better  able  to  be  a  reli- 
gious or  moral  teacher  to  them.  He 
who  studies  astronomy  or  natural 
history  may  find  in  them  just  grounds 
of  adoration  and  gratitude.  But  not 
necessarily  so— for  according  to  the 
will  is  the  feeding  of  the  som  on  its 
knowledge ;  it  is  poison  or  immortal 
fruits.  The  will  hallows  the  know- 
ledge, or  makes  it  wicked.  Observe, 
too,  and  we  ask  you  to  do  so  from  no 
wish  to  undervalue  Science,  that  the 
adoration  drawn  from  speculative 
knowledge  is  much  weaker  than  that 
proceeding  from  the  personal  inci- 
dents of  common  life.  A  poor  man, 
receiving  his  daily  meal,  as  he  be- 
lieves, from  tiie  hand  that  feeds  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry,  has  a 
stronger  and  more  efficient  sort  of 
gratitude,  than  he  who  derives  it 
n-om  contemplation.    Yet  it  is  re- 

auisite,  too,  that  the  spirit  which 
oes  put  fortii  the  eaffie-wings  of 
thought,  should,  in  Intellect  and  Ima- 
gination, still  find  religion,  that  its 
great  powers  may  be  good  to  it,  and 
not  its  bane.  But  we  are  not  to  be- 
gin to  seek  God  above  the  stars. 
^  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us»" 

Thus,  then,  there  is  an  effect  of 
secular  instruction  which  works  back 
into  the  higher  order  of  effects — ^but 
not  necessarily — althougli,  when  it 
does,  most  momentous.  For,  suppo- 
sing a  truly  moral  people,  well  taught 
for  the  next  worla,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  a  general  difiiision  of 
knowledge,  making  them  «n  intellec- 
tually, as  well  as  morally  instructed 
people,  would  raise  their  whole  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  tiieir  whole  power 
gready,  and  be  really  of  prodigious 
importance.  The  error,  and  it  is  one 
into  which  many  philanthropists  have 
fallen,  is  to  think  of  founding  on  in- 
tellect, to  build  thereon  wfll;  X\\v. 
right  course  being  to  found  in  will, 
and  to  build  thereon  intellect— the 
right  course,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
words  of  the  Most  High. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  for  any 

Serson,  holding  the  opinion  which  we 
ave  now  expressed,  to  speak  in  per- 
fect consent  with  the  present  zeal 
for  Education.  We  must  suppose  it, 
in  this  mistiiken,  that  it  too  oftei( 
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overlotflig, 

stands  moral  efiScts.  Neither  intel- 
lect, nor  its  tuition,  are  necessarilv 
moral.  This  many  of  the  most  seal- 
ous  educationistB  seem  not  to  know: 
They  seem  to  think  that  intellect  is  vir- 
tue and  h^)pineas.  What  is  the  troth? 
If  you  try  to  ciMiceiye  a  human  being 
in  his  perfection,  you,  no  doubt>  con- 
ceive him  walldng  in  the  light  of  Ihn 
tellect  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Imowledffe,  objective  and  subjective. 
Knowledge  objective  is  knowledge 
of  objects  in  and  among  themselves. 
Knowledge  subjecdve  is  knowledge 
of  objects  in  their  relation  to,  and  as 
they  affect  the  mind  knowinj^the 
mind  or  person  being  called,  some» 
what  perpleziogly,  perhaDs,  by  log|i« 
cians,  the  subject  Now  ne  who  is 
strong  in  either  land  conunands  reve* 
rence,  and  seems  to  be  achieviitf  the 
duty  of  his  being;  but  we  would  say, 
that  he  who  knows  otgectivelT  seems 
rather  to  walk  in  power-«-he  who 
knows  subjectively  to  walk  in  light* 
Galileo  and  Newton  q>pear  to  us  triw 
umphing  spirits.  The  sovereign  and 
sole  power  of  intellect  swallovnng  up 
their  life,  appears  to  have  something 
Consecrating,  in  our  estimation.  We 
do  not  ask  about  the  will  of  such 
men — ^perhaps  we  fear  to  do  so^  lest 
we  should  find  a  flaw,  some  evil 
lurking  there  that  might  bring  down 
the  starry  Galileo  from  his  throne  in 
the  skies,  and  shew  him,  like  our- 
selves, a  child  of  dust  Here,  how- 
ever, the  intellect  was  purely  con- 
templative, and  the  subject  solem- 
nizes the  faculties.  Take,  then,  Ly- 
curgus,  Solon,  or  Numa,  who  were 
practical  men,  and  busied  themselves 
with  the  concerns  of  this  world  and 
this  life.  Observe,  that  in  them  we 
always  suppose  great  subjective,  as 
well  as  great  olnective  knowledge,—- 
or  rather  that  they  have  treated  sub- 
jective knowledge  objectively,  and 
that  they  well  knew  themselves,  and 
regulated  their  own  minds  by  noble 
laws.  Besides,  they  legislated  for 
the  public  good,  and  tiSsreby  they 
proved  their  virtue,  and  we  believe 
them  to  have  been  virtuous.  Take, 
then,  knowledge,  practical,  objective, 
and  limited  in  its  objects,  such  as 
that  of  the  illustrious  Watt  We  know 
that  he  was  a  man  of  virtue ;  but  we 
have  little  or  no  reason  for  believing 
that,  from  his  merely  having  impro- 
ved on  the  ateam  engine*    He  might 
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or  mi0undep>  have  been  the  meet  scientific  man  of 
his  age,  and  yet  not  a  man  of  great 
virtue^nor  would  our  minds  have 
been  greatly  surprised  or  shocked, 
had  such  knowledge  and  such  talents 
been  found  disunited  from  great  vhr- 
tue.  They  command  reverence,  by 
the  power,  both  producing  and  pro- 
duced ;  but  surely  a  moderated  and 
inferior  reverence,  not  one  to  take 
place  of  a  moral  estimate.  Finally, 
take  knowledge,  practical,aBddetach- 
ed  from  or  opposed  to  will,  as  in  many 
great  conquerors,  and  we  then  feel 
tibat  knowledge  is  something  altoge- 
ther different  from  virtue.  Any  men- 
tal power,  at  its  height,  dazsles  us, 
absorbs  our  contemplating  faculty, 
but  may  give  little  light  on  its  gene- 
ral moral  effect  The  moral  effect  of 
k3iowled|;e  merely  objective,  which 
is  that  ofeducation  on  common  men, 
seems  to  be  this— that  it  amends  and 
raises  them  by  drawing  force  of  will 
from  common  passions  into  a  spi- 
ritual power:  Besides,  it  raises,  and 
in  sonie  degree  amends,  as  it  guides 
them  in  their  actions  relative  to 
things  external  and  objective.  The 
injury  is,  or  may  be,  that  it  destroys 
simplicity  of  fdth.  The  chaiticter 
of  we  understanding  of  children  and 
of  the  common  people,  is,  that  feel- 
ing their  own  knowledge  to  be  ex- 
tremely limited,  they  readily  sup^ 
pose,  and  are  ever  prone  to  believe, 
existences  and  powers  out  of  their 
own  knowledge,  and  that  to  any  ex- 
tent This  is  a  true  state  of  mind, 
for  it  is  adisposition  representing  their 
real  power.  Instructed  men  have 
this  not,  but  the  reverse, — a  persua- 
sion that  their  present  knowledge 
contains  reality,  possibility,  every 
thing,  which  is  a  state  in  the  utmost 
degree  false.  This  is  the  reason  of 
all  incredulity — a  prevalent  temper 
of  the  last  half  century,  coming  with 
knowledge,  and  not  yet  extinguished. 
Undoubtedly,  by  the  diffusion  of  in- 
struction, as  it  IS  contemplated,  we 
shall  in  some  produce  this  temper, 
perhaps  in  great  numbers.  The  high- 
est philosophy  returns  to  the  pris* 
tine  humility  of  ignorance— only  an 
enlightened,  instead  of  a  dark  humi- 
lity. It  has  measured  finiteness  in 
the  presence  of  infinitude.  No  man, 
if  you  ask  him,  **  Do  you  know  every 
thing?"  will  answer  «  Yes,  I  do/' 
but,  nevertheless,  that  is  his  virtual 
belief.  For  his  understanding  is  shut 
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aflsmt*  and  demes  eTeiy  OJag  lie 
doe%  not  know. 

Now»  what  is  the  remedy  for  this 
among  the  people  ?  To  have  it  re- 
aiedied  first  among  philoeophers— 
also  hj  the  predonunance  or  moral 
OTer  intellectual  tuition*  This  false 
persuasion  does  not  neoessarily  eome 
with  knowledge^  but  b  induced  b  j 
the  undue  excitation  of  self-esteem 
in  the  progress  of  laiowledge»  the  auf 
Bezatum  of  the  idea  of  self  to  the 
knowledge  attained,  till  sll  know* 
led^lying  beyond,  wholly  out  of  tiiat 
attamied»  and  especially  knowledge 
contradicting  that  attakied,  and  tiuit 
which  lieswholljr  out  of  it  wiU  often 
seem  to  contradict  it»  comes  like  a 
contradicti<m  of  self,  and  **  is  with 
spnttering  noise  rejected,"  There 
is,  indeed,  a  **  Beyond,"  to  which 
the  knowledge  sttamed  viubly  leads^ 
but  that  is  Tory  different;  and  a 
glimpse  of  it,  instead  of  repellkig^ 
tempts  the  mind  onwards  by  the  lure 
of  light:  This  disposition  often  ap« 
pears  as  conceit  in  the  young,  but  It 
was  a  terrific  vanity  in  on  age.  It  is 
the  error  of  the  mind  new  to  know« 
]edge,and beginning  attainment.  Tiie 
delusion  oi  an  age,  suddenly  inflated, 
and  inflamed  wiu  an  idea  of  immense 
superimrity  over  those  that  have  pre* 
ceded.  It  will  be  the  error  of  minds 
always,  individual,  national,  secular, 
whidi  in  all  their  acquisitions,  feel 
themselves  more  than  their  subjects. 
If  it  haa  arisen  througliout  an  age<~ 
that  is,  in  many  nations  at  once,  and 
Ims  lasted  a  season— it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily last.  It  produces  acknow- 
ledgment, perhaps  humiliation,  per- 
haps rc^iret,  perhaps  remorse— -a 
contrary  revulsion  of  the  nnderstand- 
ing— a  clearer  discernment  of  the 
truth  which  has  been  abandoned  or 
violated — a  consciousness  of  follow- 
ing mischiefs  to  be  blotted  out,  ba- 
lanced, oar  expiated.  Letusnot  speak, 
then,  only  m  the  common  people, 
but  of  the  higliest  instructed—- the 
leading  orders  of  nations-^<^  this  na- 
tion,  and  what  is  our  dependence  for 
their  morality  ?  Not  precisely  and 
singly  the  augmentation  of  know- 
led^  but,  independently  of  vrliat  is 
given  them  not  human,  that  which 
was  formerly  8tated*-the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  soul  full  of  what 
demands  morality,  and  the  constitu- 
tioa  of  the  worid  teaching  morality 
it  hi  the  ezpmence  <n 
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Pr  hour.  This  is  our  moral  de- 
ence— far  more  than  institutions 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
more  than  opinions,  than  the  antique 
authority  at  least  of  opinions,  which 
have  been  inculcatea  upon  us,  and 
which  we  are  sealous  to  inculcate, 
handing  down  thehr  authority.  Insti- 
tutions  and  opinions  may  <&ssolve ; 
but  these  are  two  living  sources  of 

rever  springing,  which  cannot 
.These  must  be  our  dependence 
for  the  lower  classes  as  for  the  high 
er->-not  ignorance,  not,  if  that  be  iu 
any  countries,  the  jealous,  hereditary 
guardianship  of  Iterance. 

The  character  of  the  Will  of  a  peo- 
I^e  is,  that  the  Ideas  to  which  it  is 
attached  are  few,  but  embraced  with 
strong  feeling,  either  with  passionate 
affecttons,  or  with  habits  of  life  re- 
volving round  and  on  them.  Some 
of  those  ideas  are  presented  by  what 
is  everv  day  before  them,  some  by 
national  recollections,  some  by  in- 
struction, some,  most  and  best,by  Re- 
ligion* In  earlier  states  of  society, 
everv  day  presents  objects  to  which 
passionate  feeling  cleaves  with  ima« 
agination,  (as  in  clans,  or  in  simple 
feudality,  their  Chief,)  or  where  every 
man  is  a  warrior  for  his  country,  as 
among  the  Sabines,the  Spartans,  the 
Athenians  of  oUU-or  nature  gives 
great  objects  blended  with  warlike 
patriotism,as  in  Switzerland.  In  com- 
mon countries  where  this  primitive 
state  has  passed,  the  recollection  lonj^ 
remains ;  as  in  the  ballads  and  tradi- 
tionary poetry  of  a  people  which  turn 
back  generally  to  those  times,  and 
lighten  up  and  tenderly  draw  the  ima- 
gmation,  and  perhaps  clothe  the  fields 
andhiUs.  Butatime  comes  when  even 
this  lingering  dream  of  the  old  exis- 
tence is  swept  awav,  and  men  remain 
with  the  eaith,  and  what  it  can  yield 
them,  and  the  realities  that  are  not  of 
this  earth.  For  that  time  it  is  that  we 
have  now  to  proride.  What  is  there 
now  for  their  warm  elevated  will  ? 
Certainly,  first  of  all.  Religion.  No- 
Aing  else  can  be  imagined  to  them 
very  elevating.  To  us  tnese  can — im- 
agination with  all  her  works — human 
ambition — science.  But  to  the  poor 
iiian,it  is  Religion  or  nothing.  Attend 
next  to  his  domestic  affections,  whicii, 
without  this,  are  strong,  clear,  yearn- 
ing instincts^with  it,  are  hopeful,  aw- 
ful,  and  high.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  justy  wise  sympathy  with  his  fel* 
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low-men,  and  proper  lore  to  his 
country.  The  great  difficulty,  then, 
w  to  find  knowledge  that  will  take 
hold  on  the  will  of  the  poor  man.  In 
the  higher  claaaes,  we  io  not  regard 
thi«.  Better  with  them,  no  doubt, 
when  die  instruction  falls  in  with 
the  character  of  the  mind,  of  the  in- 
tellect, of  the  nature,and  that  it  embra- 
ces its  knowledge  passionatelf ;  for 
imch  knowledge  is  more  effectiye; 
but  it  is  not  abMlutelf  necessary.  In- 
structed diey  must  be,  for  their  know- 
ledge ^ves  them  their  rank — makes 
them  feel  it,  and  for  the  most  part, 
that  is  reckoned  enough.  It  gives  uiem 
something  to  talk  about;  a  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  society,  and  in 
Its  discourse ;  and  farther,'  a  reput- 
able occupation  of  a  deal  of  super- 
fluous time.  But  with  the  poor,  or 
inferior  man,  vou  wish  to  see  some- 
thing more  solid  in  his  knowledge — 
that  it  should  bear  upon  and  touch 
himself,  his  character,  and  his  trade. 
You  wish  to  see  in  him  a  stronger 
and  more  appropriating  feeling  of 
his  knowledge,  which  converts  it 
into  aliment  of  his  strength,  and  of 
his  very  bodily  power. 

It  will  be  asked,  then,  what  know- 
ledge should  be  communicated  to 
the  lower  orders  ?  If  the  question 
regards  the  subject  of  knowledge,  we 
answer  first  ana  generally,— the  same 
as  to  the  higher.  If  within  the  subject, 
it  regards  the  manner  of  teaching 
it,  tliere  is  this  essential  difference, 
— tliat  as  their  opportunity  is  limit- 
ed, there  must  be  selected  for  them, 
in  each  subject,  what  is  of  primary 
importance  to  them  as  men  whose 
lot  it  is  to  live  hy  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  Also,  it  is  for  manv  reasons 
ver  V  important,  that  discrimination  be 
maae  in  each,  between  what  is  most 
certainly  established,  and  what  is 
conjectural  and  doubtful,  presenting 
to  them  as  much  as  possible  the  first 
and  not  the  second.  There  is  this 
further  ground  of  distinction,  that  to 
the  lower  orders,  knowledge  is  not 
their  business, — that  is,  not  to  the 
great  lower  order,  those  who  render 
the  daily  labour  of  their  hands  to  the 
use  of  otliers.  Their  business  is  to 
render  a  prescribed  and  taught,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  a  very  simple,  and 
n  uniformly  recurring  labour.  Their 
calling,  then,  is  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  knowledge,  except 
bftt  is  CQmin\iaicftte4 1^  thepa  iq  it, 
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Knowledge  to  tfaon^— except  of  the 
great  truuis  of  relimn  and  morality, 
which  are  also  a  ousinesa  and  the 
same  to  all  men,— the  moment  it  goes 
b^ond  the  humble  circle  in  which 
their  life  moves,  most  be  considered, 
chiefly,  as  in  part  recreative  and 
restorative,  and  in  ^eater  part  as  a 
moral  re-agent  It  is  otherwise  with 
die  hiriier  orders — ^with  whom  know- 
ledge IS  a  business  in  a  double  sense. 
In  ttie  first  place,  there  are  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  speculative 
knowle^;e—toany  branch  or  branch- 
es of  it— and  with  whom  and  in  their 
hands,  is  the  extension,  one  might  al- 
most sometimes  say  the  conduct,  of 
human  knowledge.    In  the  second 

Elace,  the  sphere  of  their  action  is 
igh  and  wide,  and  often  demands, 
is  always  much  the  better  of,  general 
knowledge.  What  knowledge  is  use- 
less to  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  statesman,  of  a  his^hly  civilized 
country?  Besides  their  labour,  what- 
ever their  calling,  is  intellectual,  and 
therefore  asks  Uiat  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, that  formation  or  prepara- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which 
is  to  be  found  only  in  contest  With  va- 
rious high  and  abstruse  studies.  The 
higher  classes,  too,  feel  themselves 
concerned  in  parts  of  knowledge 
which  they  do  not  particularly  stuify, 
looldng  upon  knowledge  as  a  great 
war  wnich  they  are  all  carrying  on 
together, — where  everything  gained 
tefls.  To  animate,  cheri8h,point  this 
feeling,  their  knowledge  should  be 
more  various  and  extended.  They 
should  in  some  measure  know,  that 
they  may  know  how  to  care  for  sub- 
jects which  they  will  not  particu- 
larly pursue. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  but  with 
the  difierences  now  pointed  out,  the 
subjects  must  be  the  same  to  both  ; 
because  the  same  worlds,  the  same 
fields,  the  same  matter  are  before 
both — ^the  same  faculties  are  in  both 
— the  desires  instigating  those  facul- 
ties into  action,  are  naturally  the 
same,  though  in  these  considerable 
difference  mil  be  made  by  condition. 
History  will  interestboth, — and  poet- 
ry,— and  nature.  No  doubt  more  ab- 
stract studies  will  to  a  degree  also. 
The  same  feelings  which  turn  our 
minds  with  interest  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  curious  organ  of  die  ex- 
pression of  thought  andf eelii^^Lan- 
guage-^will  interest  theirs  fuso;  and 
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no  doubt  tfaey  wOl  have  pleuiire  in 
justly  acquiring,  and  in  properly  un- 
derstanding and  usingyluiguaRe.  But 
here  there  is  a  difference^-— Tor  the 
educated  to  higher  hibour,  should 
learn  the  most  perfect  and  artfully 
constructed  languages  which  men 
have  spoken,  were  it  only  for  the 
subtle  cultivation  of  intellectual 
power  that  is  obtained  in  the  mere 
acquisition  of  them.  To  one  of  the 
people  it  may  be  quite  enough  to 
Know  his  own. 

Observe  that  there  is  a  difference, 
in  the  two  cases,  in  the  moral  effects 
of  knowledge.  The  highly  educated 
finds  in  his  ardent  and  powerful  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  a  sjrmpathy  with 
all  ^ose  who  are  also  pursuing  it 
He  feels  that  he  marches  in  the  van 
of  the  conquests  of  human  intellect 
This  feeling,  in  many  ways  great,  but 
especially  moral,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  binds  him,  first  to  a  cer- 
tain division  of  mankind,  and  then 
to  all  the  species,  is  peculiar  to  him 
who  has  leisure  to  sweep  the  whole 
range  of  his  science — and  it  always 
has  been  a  very  powerful  agent  of 
civilization.  To  the  humbler  instruct- 
ed this  feeliiu;  cannot  be ;  at  least  it 
is  in  a  far  interior  da^ee. 

But  the  effects  of  knowledge  on 
the  higher  and  on  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  supposing  them  both  to  be 
well  educated,  are  essentially  the 
same.  To  know  causes,  and  the  laws 
by  which  they  act,  is,  if  the  causes 
are  within  human  reach,  and  the  par- 
ticular case  within  ours,  to  command 
the  operation  and  the  effects.  This 
takes  place  in  the  field  of  physical 
nature.  The  science  of  the  last  and 
present  century  has  shewn  this  in  new 
and  extraordinarv  splendour.  It  takes 
place  in  the  field  of  moral  nature. 
This  has  been  verified  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  in  all  those,  who, 
publioy  or  privately,  have,  by  their 
Knowledge  of  humanity,  governed 
men,  personally,  or  by  powerfully- 
conceived  institutions.  But  moral  has 
never  been  placed  in  the  same  clear 
evidence  with  physical  science.  Its 
principles  have  not  been  certainly 
found  and  stated,  and  doubt  removed 
from  them.  If  stated,  they  are  not 
communicated  as  certainly  and  easily 
as  those  of  physical  truth,  because 
the  mind  that  receives  must,  notwith- 
standing, also  supply  the  data  from 
ftoelf,  in  a  manner  to  which  there  is 
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nothing  exactly  answering  in  physical 
science.  Nevertheless,  the  issue  is 
the  same,  though  no  such  striking  and 
widely-diffused  result  of  science  is  to 
be  she¥m,  namely,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  their  laws  is  to  man 
the  command  of  the  effects. 

Secondly,  the  reaction  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  pursuit  of  it,  on  the 
faculties  which  seek  it,  is  most  im- 
portant to  all  men — tlie  invigorating 
of  intellect,  the  principles  of^reason- 
ing  acquired,  the  habit  of  its  exer- 
tion, acuteness,  subtlety,  discrimina- 
-don,  comprehensiveness — these  re- 
sults of  study  Temain;  even  if  the 
knowledge,  in  attaining  which  they 
were  acquired,  were  afterwards  aban- 
doned as  useless,  or  could  be  oblite- 
rated ;  they  remain,  and  are  transfer- 
red to  every  new  pursuit. 

Thirdly,  the  affections  that  accom- 
pany knowledge  are  the  same.  For 
instance,  tlie  moral  emotion  with 
which  tlie  recital  of  great  and  good 
deeds  is  heard  or  rSid— the  wide, 
profound,  and  variously  enriched 
sympathy  witli  which  the  great  his- 
tory of  our  species  is  contemplated 
— Ijie  most  solemn  feelings,  not  un- 
mixed, indeed,  with  those  of  delight, 
which  acconipany  the  study  of  the 
Works  and  ofthe  Word  of  God.  To 
the  poorest  man,  if  he  have  a  heart 
and  a  soul,  what  a  treasure  the  reli- 
gious feelings  which  accompany  the 
study  of  nature  I  The  moral  sensi- 
bilities which  are  set  allow  by  the 
contemplation  of  heroic  virtues  I— 
Uie  pathetic  transports  witli  which  a 
peasant's  heart  may  beat  in  recollect- 
ing the  actions  of  ^eat  heroes  of  old, 
the  high  deliverers  of  their  country, 
**  The  Patriot  Tell— the  Bruce  of  Ban- 
nockbum  !** 

Finally,  there  is  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  which  is  excited  by  intellec- 
tual attainment,  and  the  hopeful,  joy- 
ful feelinff  which  runs  on  [with  the 
labour  and  progress  of  the  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  effects  rather  than  feelingH, 
the  health  of  mind  which  waits  upon 
vigorous,  well-supported,  but  not  ex- 
cessive exertion,  as  the  body  receives 
health  from  its  own  activity;  and, 
lastly,  the  blamelessness  and  perfect 
innocence  of  employment. 

The  greater  jpart  of  these  effects 
are  alike  to  one  Order  and  to  anotlier, 
except,  perhaps,  the  first ;  to  wit,  the 
power  which  knowledge  gives.  How- 
ever^that  also-^for  though  the  sphere 
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of  actioD  tluyold  be  very  limited,  vat 
the  difference  between  knowledge 
and  no  knowledge,  within  that  sphere, 
may  be  very  great 

The  question  of  Edvcadon  in  tins 
country  haa  become  more  interest- 
ing from  the  great  change  that  baa 
long  been  taking  place,  and  the  end 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee,  in 
the  condition,  and  conaequentiy^  in 
the  character,  of   our   population. 
There  has  been  a  great  extension  of 
the  power  of  commerce,  not  only  in 
itself,  including,  of  course,  manufac- 
tures, but  in  the  commercializhig  of 
agriculture.   Hence  innumerable  old 
relations  are  broken  up,  local  attach- 
ments extirpated;  the  close,  dafly, 
familiar,  loving  bond  between  the 
higher  and  lower  dissolved :  there- 
fore Uie  power  of  opinion  and  man- 
ners as  hereditary,  as  of  one  class 
binding  another,  as  of  immutable 
vicinage,  is   undermined  and  reft. 
Further,  the  commercial  condition, 
principle,  or  element  in  the  social 
structure  is  this,  that  each  man  traf- 
fics in  himself;  that  is,  without  dis- 
paragement, that  in  respect  of  the 
first  great  necessity — ^maintenance,—- 
out  of  which  nature  has  foived  one 
of  the  most  felt,  seen,  and  intranffible 
bonds  of  society,  he  freely  and  abso- 
lutely choo8es,-*-one  may  say  he  is 
loose  to  choose,— his  Relations.  For- 
merly,  he   was  in  tiiese  respects 
strongly  bound,  though  still  free,  by 
personal  and  local  relations.     He 
would  not  leave  his  village— his  ser- 
vice.   His  was  a  state  intermediate 
between  villanage  and  commercial  in- 
dependence, which  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes.   Tlien,  relations  in  which 
was  strong,  always  good  feeling,  help- 
ed greatly  to  determine,  where,  and 
of  whom,  he  should  receive  mainte- 
nance.   Now  he  estimates  it  in  mo- 
ney— ^his  labour  is  worth  so  much- 
he  has  it  to  sell— he  takes  it  to  mar- 
ket   This  is  the  solution  of  old  ties, 
of  old  structure,  by  the  infusion  of 
the  commercial  element  Of  old  the 
unrooting  of  a  peasant  was  lOce  the 
unrooting  of  a  tree.    Moreover,  the 
farming  labourer  lived  in  the  farmer's 
house — ^now  in  his  own,  and,  in  many 
districts  in  England,  lodges  in  public 
houses.    Here  is  the  institution  of 
the  estimate  of  value  for  the  estimate 
of  relations ;  or  of  value  receivable 
in  money,  for  value  received,  there 
is  no  denying  it,  by  the  heart>  measu* 
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red  In  leeBnga  and  in  sentiments. 
This  state  of  things  expoaea  the  agri- 
cultural population  more  to  the  in- 
fluence of  vice  and  of  Iffnorance. 
They  need  more  tiian  ther  cud  know- 
ledge and  instruction,  and  more  than 
ever  such  knowledge  and  instruction 
as  is  of  a  genial,  generous,  and  m<M:al 
kind,  supporting  their  best  affectiom 
within  their  own  nearest  and  closest 
relations  of  sons,  brothers,  fothers, 
and  keeping  alive,  if  possible,  that 
kindness  and  respect  ior  the  hi^er 
orders,  which  of  old  tiie  bold  peasant- 
ry of  England,  thehr  countnrs  pride, 
rejoiced  to  shew  after  thehr  own 
homely  and  independent  fashion. 

How  far,  were  tiiis  subject  pursued 
faito  all  its  bearings,  we  should  have 
to  r^et  this  chuige,  we  shall  not 
now  take  upon  us  to  say ;  but  to  be 
regretted  or  rejoiced  in,  the  change 
demands  attention  from  all  who  wish 
well  to  tiie  character  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Advancing  wealth,  and  arts 
multiplying  and  augmenting   their 
power,  spht  the  ancient  frame  of  so- 
ciety.   In  earlier  times,  men  are  all 
bound  together,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor.  They  sleep  under  one  roof; 
they  eat  at  one  board.  As  they  go  on, 
two  things  happen : — The  society 
comes  to  consist  of  a  much  greater 
variety  of  orders  or  classes  of  socie- 
ties within  the  society;  and,  second- 
ly, what  was  done  for  love  is  done 
for  money.    Both  are  principles  of 
division.    A  patriarch  might  havo 
some  of  his  people  who  were  artists 
at  need ;  afterwu^  there  are  confra- 
ternities of  artificers.  Those  who  are 
thus  separated  become  more  and  more 
self-d^ndent    So  that  in  the  early 
time,  the  contexture  and  strength  of 
society  by  personal  dependencies  was 
much  greater ;  afterwards  it  depends 
upon  other  principles,  upon  a  ration- 
al estimate  of  the  right  and  necessity 
of  union,  upon  the  sense  of  common 
interest,  upon  moral  views  and  sym- 
pathies, on  an  idea  of  the  obligation 
of  patriotism,  and  of  civic  allegumce. 
Thus  there  is  a  continual  dissolving 
of  the  old  bonds,  and  a  substitute  of 
new  principles  of  union.    If  it  may 
happen  that  the  bonds  are  dissolved 
faster  than  the  new  principles  spring 
up,— for  that  period  there  will  he  re- 
laxation and  impairiii|g  of  the  union 
of  socie^.  The  end  ofall  this  is,  that 
the  spirit  which  accompanied  the 
doeer  union,  is  in  a  great  measure 
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goiie»— theBpMtof  oonlrol  of  oi^nkm 
of  tiie  Uglier  daases  over  the  lower, 
of  more  mtiinalelfflliewii  and  morall* 
nog  exBomle,  of  befneDding  and  efr- 
hitwyadvice^and  ftirtiier,  that  cordial 
and  endeari^  spirit  that  gladdened 
tiie  flM^  of  every  day's  liie,  and  was 
smshme  upon  merry  England* 

Then^  there  is  a  ffreat^urt  of  Eng- 
land, neariy  a  third  of  it  all,  where 
the  coontry  labourers  are  all,  without 
any  indiTidual  or  national  distress, 
but  as  a  ealm,  regular,  and  immutable 
procedure,  paid  half  their  wages  out 
of  the  poor  rates.  This  is  so  wholly 
uncalled  for,  and  so  flagrant  an  ab^ 
surdity,  and  is  so  visibly  of  no  use  to 
tile  labourer,  but  simply  a  device  by 
which  tiie  landlord  helps  to  pay  the 
lanner's  man,  fw  which  in  all  pro- 
bability he  is  repaid  in  the  sluipe  of 
higher  rent,  that  there  can  be  no  dif> 
ficuhy  in  its  being  swept  away,  at  a 
week's  notice,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  the  system  itself  must 
be  so  blia;fatinff  upon  tiie  character  of 
tiie  peo|Me,--*tiiough  it  is  real  repay- 
ment or  h^our,— by  tiie  mode  cff  it, 
being  repayment  with  the  aspect  of 
alma,  and  other  degrading  circuin- 
siances  connected  with  it^  tiiat  the 
fintindispens^le  st^  to  raising  the 
character  of  the  people  where  tt  eis 
isfes,  must  be  to  remove  it 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  proper  ser- 
vants of  commerce  in  manufactures 
iagreat  towns  and  districts,  they  ge- 
nmlly  have  great  leisure  from  high 
wages,  in  prosperous,  which  we  l^ 
lieve  are  their  natural  times,  though 
we  have  seen  deep  distress,  and  they 
have  often  acommandofmonev.  Cn 
them,  particularly,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  modem  extension  of  commerce 
has  made  an  era,  since  it  has  suddenly 
made  them  a  most  large  proportion 
of  the  population ;  and  on  account  of 
tiiem  there  is  occasion  for  interfering 
now,  to  give  instruction,  if  for  no  other 
moral  utility,  for  the  innocent  employ- 
ment of  time.  It  is  probable  tiiat,  be- 
tween self-respect,  and  the  habit  of 
better,  among  other  things  of  more  do- 
mestic, emp&yment  of  ms  leisure,  the 
workman  who  from  the  times,  or  at 
all  times  from  the  nature  of  his  more 
flkilful  work,  got  wages  beyond  pre- 
sent maintenance,  would  lav  the  ex- 
cess by  ;  and  instead  of  spending  even 
a  portion,  sometimes  a  large  one,  of 
the  time  due  to  labour,  in  presentiy 
comsumiDg  its  produce,  would  attend 
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steadfly  to  Ms  duty,  thufi  serving  his 
employer  and  tiie  community  at  the 
same  moment^  besides  makhig  him- 
self,  by  his  property  and  his  respecta- 
bility, a  valuable  member  of  society. 
Besides,  what  cannot  be  overlooked, 
bv  his  better  manner  of  spending,  ex- 
citing, as  a  consumer  of  a  higher  or- 
der, the  higher  industryof  the  country. 
We  are  at  a  time  when  the  question, 
what  the  character  of  our  commercial 
population  is,  is  of  ml^ty  moment, 
and  is  likely  to  become  every  day  of 
mightier  still.    The  first  part  of  in- 
struction we  are  bound  to  provide  is 
Reliffion ;  and  that  is  provided  by  our 
Establishments,  if  those  who  accept 
of  the  offices  fulfil  them.    It  is  not 
lees  than  the  duty  of  the  minister, 
when  this  is,  from  the  numbers,  hu- 
manly possible,  to  know  that  every 
parishioner,  every  soul  within  bis 
cure,  is  instructed.  The  Country  of- 
fers much  to  the  senses,  if  they  are 
open;  much  variety  of  occupation; 
taking  hold,  through  elementary  feel- 
ings blended  with  the  senses,  on  the 
wOl.    Hence,  in  such  occupations,  a 
natural  virtue.    In  towns  and  manu- 
fiactories,  occupation  has  ofren  much 
mischief  in  it    Minds  are  separated 
from  natural  attachments,  from  the 
sky,  from  the  earth,  from  localities. 
The  man  is  more  left  to  what  is  in- 
ternal, and  is  more  immixed  with 
society.  Therefore  in  himself,  and  in 
his  social  relations,  more  is  to  be  de- 
manded, and  more  to  be  produced, 
that  is  ffood    Give  him,  therefore, 
knowledge ;  make  it  an  occupation ; 
quell  his  inferior  by  his  higher  na- 
ture. We  do  not  enauire  so  anxious- 
ly how  he  will  apply»  how  he  will 
appropriate  it.    The  peasant  hardly 
needs  instruction  for  an  occupation ; 
he  needs  it  for  the  influence  of  the. 
ideas  it  has  imparted  upon  his  mind, 
whilst  that  mind  bears  them  often 
silentiy  unperceived  in  itself.     In 
the  town,  we  want  it  for  the  oc- 
cupation, the  possession  of  the  man 
by  it,  from  moment  to  moment,  from 
hour  to  hour. 

There  is  no  need  of  entering  at  pre- 
sent into  any  argument  on  the  com- 
parative character  of  our  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  population.  But 
this  is  certain,  and  it  is  obvious  to  all 
eyes,  that  with  great  intelligence,  and 
many  estimable  qualities,  there  is 
among  the  latter  much  moral  evil, 
which  oeyer  can  be  cured  by  amerely 
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secular  education.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  believing  that  tlie  people 
of  any  great  commercial  country  will 
ever  be  able  to  guide  themselves  safe- 
ly by  cultivated  intellect    Christian 
nity  alone  is  the  strength  of  the  State. 
If  the  Bible  be  neglected — we  must 
not  say  despised — ^but  if  itbe  laidaside 
merely  for  Sabbath  hours,  and  those 
perhaps  unfrequent,  interrupted,  and 
inspired  by  no  very  devout  spirit,— 
ana  all  other  kinds  of  knowleoge  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  place  in  meir  s  opi- 
nions than  "  saving  knowledge/^ 
panegyrised  by  the  most  eloquent  in 
the  land,  as  the  foundation  on  which 
the  pillars  of  a  nation's  prosperity 
rest ;  so  that  a  man  belonging  to  the 
working  classes  comes  to  value  him- 
self chiefly  on  account  of  the  acqui- 
sitions he  has  made,  perhaps,  in  some 
branch  of  physical  science  or  art, — 
if,  by  insensible   degrees,  religion 
comes  to  be  considered  by  the  poor 
man  as  a  thing  of  secondary  import- 
ance,— and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
that  can  be  otherwise,  if  his  whole 
mind,  during  its  leisure  hours,  is  to 
be  applied,  with  all  its  faculties  and 
feelings,  to  knowledge  lying  out  of  the 
sphere  of  religion, — ^then  Education, 
so  far  from  being  a  blessing,  will  be 
a  bane,  and  that  which  men  call  light 
will  be  darkness.  Symptoms  of  some 
approaching  evil  like  tiiis  are  visible 
in  the  aspect  of  the  times.    Those 
who  think  that  human  nature  is  suf- 
ficient in  itself  for  its  own  earthly 
destiny,  and  would  rather  wish  to 
keep  religion,  that  is,  Christianity,  in 
the  oack-ground,  will  give  a  different 
interpretation  of  these  signs.    Many 
persons  there  are,  who,  wishing  well 
to  their  species,  and  electing  them- 
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selves  members  of  the  Plulosophical 
Order,  declare  that  the  Religion  of 
the  State  ought  to  be  respected ;  but 
what  ^eir  eyes  chiefly  regard,  is  the 
march  of  intellect  Others  again  fear 
philosophy  —  fear  the  diffusion  of 
faiowledge — would  keep  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  if  not  in  dfurkness,  cer- 
tainly ''now  in  elimmer  and  now  in 
gloom,"  and  in  umost  a  blind  subjec- 
tion to  a  creed.  To  neither  class 
would  we  wish  to  belong;  but  this  we 
will  say,  that  no  man  who  desires  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
preatures,will  scruple  to  declare  his 
faith,  and  to  uphola  it,  from  the  fear, 
in  this  liberal  and  enlightened  a^, 
as  we  are  proud  to  call  it,  of  being 
thought  a  bigot,  and  no  philosopher. 
It  is  the  blessed  nature  of  our  reli- 

gon,  that  it  teaches  to  iJie  unintel- 
ctual  that  which  lies  beyond  the  fa- 
culties of  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of 
men.  The  meek  and  humble  cotta- 
ger, who  has  seen  only  that,  small 
segment  of  the  visible  creation  that  is 
bounded  by  llie  hills  encircling  his 
native  valley,  and  who  has  read  few 
books  but  One,  knows  more  in  his 
simple  heart  of  perfect  morality,  than 
the  highest  mind  that  ever  trusted 
entirely  to  the  illummation  of  its  ovm 
reason. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  have 
we  all  along  Deen  zealous  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  adl  or- 
ders of  the  people.  Into  some  of  the 
schemes  proposed  for  the  spread  of 
Education,  we  purpose  ere  long  to 
enquire;  and  also  into  the  state  of 
Education,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  our 
highest  Universities,  and  in  our  hum- 
blest Parish-schools, 
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ON  THE  BBCBNT  ARCHITBCTURAL  IMPROTEUENTS  OF  LONDON. 


It  is  commoDly  mipposed  that  an 
inBeparable  connexion  existsbetween 
literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  but  upon 
examination  it  would  seem  this  is 
an  erroneous  opinion.  They  are 
botli,  in  their  highest  efforts,  the  re- 
sults of  certain  occasional  states  of 
the  public  mind  affecting  the  peculiar 
endowments  of  individuals. 

In  so  far  as  the  productions  of  li- 
terature sugffest  topics  for  the  chisel 
or  the  pencu,  it  may  be  said  an  al- 
liance exists  between  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  and  the  writer,  ana  in- 
asmuch as  the  creations  of  sculpture 
and  painting  furnish  matter  for  the 
descriptive  pen,  the  connexion  and 
reciprocity  are  indisputable ;  but  still 
there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  ascri- 
bing Ihat  connexion  and  reciprocity 
to  any  natural  or  necessary  mutual 
dependence. 

bi  their  highest,  as  well  as  in  their 
lowest  faculSes,  a  distinctive  princi- 
ple peculiar  to  each  is  so  clear  and 
defined,  that  it  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  an  organic  difference.  In- 
deed^  this  dieAinction  is  so  prominent, 
that  it  requires  some  degree  of  con- 
sideration to  discover  any  mutua- 
lity amount  them;  the  alleg^  con- 
nexion being  an  after  though^  formed 
subsequent  to,  and  in  consequence 
of,  the  occMional  aids  they  recipro- 
cally give  to  each  other.  A  horse  as 
developed  from  the  marble  by  a 
sculptor,  and  the  horse  of  Homer  or 
of  Job,  have  no  obvious  moral  simi- 
larity. The  sculptor  may  exhibit  both, 
but  the  one  which  is  the  product  of 
his  own  conception,  and  those  which 
come  from  ^e  suggestions  of  others, 
will  be  very  different 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  long  determi- 
ned by  experience,  that  there  is  an 
imitative  faculty  possessed  by  many 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  peculiar  crea- 
tive faculty  which  constitutes  the 
genius  of  a  genuine  artist.  The  fine 
copies  of  the  great  works  of  the  old 
masters,  as  they  are  called,  are  the 
nroductions  of  this  imitative  faculty. 
It  would  even  seem  that  there  is  a 
third  class  of  ardsts,  consisting  of 
those  who  have  the  power  of  em- 
bodying the  suggestions  of  others, 
but  which  power  deserts  th^n  to  a 
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great  degree  when  they  attempt  to 
give  form  and  pressure  to  their  own 
conceptions. 

The  noblest  progeny  of  the  aitF, 
however,  spring  not  from  literatiu'e, 
but  are  of  the  artists'  own  minds. 
They  come  perfect  from  their  imagi- 
nations, as  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter.  Such  are  the  works  of 
Claude.  From  what  book,  or  poem, 
or  description,  did  that  elegant  and 
sensitive  student  of  nature  derive  ^e 
subjects  of  his  unrivalled  pencil  ? 

The  Apollo  is  equally  the  concep- 
tion of  the  artist ;  and  scarcely  one 
of  all  the  mat  pictures  of  Raphael 
can  be  saiS  to  owe  their  subjects  to 
any  literary  description.  The  merest 
hints  are  all  that  hterature  has  sup- 
plied to  him. 

No  doubt  the  intelligence  diffused 
by  literature  assists  in  exalting  and 
refining  the  spirit  of  artists ;  but  it  is 
not  essential  to  them,  as  the  fact  of 
many  excellent  artists  being  ignorant 
even  of  the  commonest  generalties 
of  literature  sufficiently  proves.  In 
tiie  time  of  Julius  IL  and  Leo  X., 
when  the  arts  had  attained  a  brighter 
ascendency  than  they  have  since 
done,  literature  was  not  so  generally 
dilhised  as  it  is  in  our  time,  when 
art  is  as  much  cultivated  as  it  was  in 
those  epochs. 

Claiming,  then,  an  independence 
for  art  from  literature,  acknowled- 
ging at  tiie  same  time  the  reciprocity 
which  exists  between  them,  we  as- 
sume, that  a  taste  for  the  one  may  be 
cherished  without  engendering  anv 
predilections  for  the  other.  Indeed, 
connoisseurs  and  dealers  in  works  of 
art,  are  in  general  distinguished  for 
their  literary  ignorance ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  be  at  all  necessary  that  the 
taste  to  discern  the  professional 
merits  of  a  painting,  or  of  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  snould  be  dependent  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  or  legend 
of  the  subject,  or  on  any  knowledge 
of  literature  at  all. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  re- 
flections by  having  lately,  in  acursory 
manner,  inspected  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  the  new  ornaments  of  the 
metropolis,  and  by  occasional  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  artists  of  tiie  day. 
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It  appecnllitt^witli  reference  to  the 
farmery  a  dejgree  of  effect  is  studied, 
wliich  may  m  queatioaable  in  point 
of  taete ;  nid  which  could  never  have 
biqipened  had  the  minds  of  the  archi- 
tects  been  imbued  with  aright  loiow* 
ledge  of  philosophical  principleSb  In- 
divmualitsr  is  sacrificed  to  general 
effectF*4uperb  colonnaded  rows  of 
private  houses,  suggest  the  macnifih 
cenee  of  palaces,  as  if  the  edifices 
had  been  originally  intended  for  the 
mansions  of  kincs;  and  although  the 
grandeur  of  this  is  indisputaole,  it 

Jet  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
( not  a  hypocrisy  in  it  abhorrent  to 
just  feeling. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  these 
regsl  frontages  are  but  the  screens  of 
ordinary  dwellings,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  the  effect  is  disproportioned 
to  their  purpose— begetting,  upon  r^ 
flection,  meaner  ideas,  both  of  the 
artist's  genius,  and  the  taste  of  the 
ige  by  which  such  things  are  admi- 
red, tnan  would  haye  been  the  case 
ha4i  the  structures  been  raised  in  a 
s^le  and  character  more  commen- 
surate  with  their  use.  Doubtless 
we  should  not  be  able,  but  for  com* 
binations  of  many  houses,  to  obtaia 
such  a  number  or  splendid  terraees 
as  those  in  the  Regent's  PMc,  and 
now  erecting  on  the  gardens  of  Carl- 
ton>House  i  out  sre  not  such  ornate 
structures  at  yariance  with  propriety, 
and,  after  all,  but  an  unbecomii^p 
apery  of  those  architectural  oriuh 
raents,  which  are  only  fitiy  appro- 
priated to  public  edifices  ? 

Without  insisting  on  the  validity 
of  the  notion,  tliat  there  is  a  propriety 
in  all  things,  which  cannot  be  ne- 
glected wiUiout  offending  taste,  we 
would  suggest  for  consideration, 
whether  a  simplicity,  becoming  tiie. 
station,  fortune,  and  vocations  of  the 
inhabitants,  should  not  be  visible  in 
their  houses  ?  And,  if  this  be  just, 
whether  we  are  not  cherishing  a  me- 
retricious taste,  by  not  disorimlnathig 
the  exterior  splendour  of  the  buil£ 
Ings  referred  to  from  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied?  If  we  oi^ 
nament  private  awellings  so  highly, 
by  what  superiority  ofleatures  shall 
we  characterise  public  edifices  ?  It 
is  admitted,  that  magnificence,  in  its 
truest  sense»  in  architecture,  is  fittest 
employed  on  national  works;  that 
•hnplioity  best  becomes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  common  dtbenai  and 


that  dicnity  is  requisite  to  the  abodes 
of  opuleiice  and  nobility.  But  how 
shall  these  distinctions  1m  preserved 
— distinctions  which  good  taste  im- 
periously requires  ■  if  all  varieties  of 
the  people  inhabit  the  same  sort  tii 
structures?  Without,  therefore,  de- 
nying the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
beautiful  terraces  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  or  in  the  remotest  degree 
impugning  the  ei^^ance  of  their 
ardiitecture,  we  would  venture  to 
asic,  if  simplicity  ai^  fitness  would 
not  have  awakened  more  agreeable 
associations,  than  those  f eelmgs  of 
dissatisfaction  and  criticism  wnich 
such  inappropriate  magnificence  can- 
not but  call  forth?  We  shall  just 
mention  a  fact  illustrative  of  our 
objection  to  the  fidse  taste  of  giving 
to  rows  of  private  houses  thennr- 
geousoutsides  of  palaces.  TheTw-^ 

RACBS  IN  THB  GaRDKNS  OF  GaRLTON- 
HoUSa  AEB  ill  A  NOBUBR  STYLE  OF 
THK  C!0RINTB1AN  ORDBR  THAN  BVISN 
THE  NEW  PaX^CS  BRBCTINO  IN  THEIlt 

vicinitt!  Can  such  disproportion 
be  consistent  with  common  sense,  or 
fai  good  taste  ?  If  the  propertieB  of 
taste  may  be  ae  cmensed  witii 
mordy  for  effect,  could  tiie  erection 
of  private  residences  with  domes  and 
steeples,  like  cathedrals  and  church- 
es, be  objected  to  ?  Our  objection 
is,  not  to  the  effect  of  the  thing,  but 
to  the  unfitness  of  that  effect — to  the 
ill^^timate  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  buildings  to  private 
houses. 

In  architecture,  more  than  to  any 
other  of  the  fine  arts,  we  still  ac- 
knowledge the  ancients  as  our  mas- 
ters; and  yet  there  is  neitiier  evi- 
dence nor  reason  to  believe  that  they 
committed  such  solecisms  as  those 
upon  which  we  have  ventured  to  ani- 
madvert. The  exhumated  cities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius  do 
not  shew  one  instance  of  such  in- 
congruous structures.  In  all  the 
ruins  of  Rome  itself  there  is  not  an 
example  of  rows  of  private  buildings 
having  been  erected  in  the  style  of 
public  structures.  All  the  remains 
that  attract  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity consist  of  the  relics  of  particu- 
lar structures,  but  few  of  them  are 
of  private  residences,  even  of  the 
greatest  citizens — a  fact  which  justi- 
fies us  in  saying,  tiiat  no  such  .taste 
as  that  of  which  we  complain  ex- 
isted ancientiy  fai  the  most  gor- 
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geooB  cai^til  wbich  ^e  wwld  has 
jetneeu. 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  tlie  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Athenian  tern* 
pies  Aristotie  telte  us,  that  the  streets 
of  Athens  were  mean  and  narrow— 
a  fact  wliieh,  were  there  no  other 
eridence,  would  serve  to  shew  that 
the  inhabitants  liad  the  good  taste 
not  to  suffer  their  liabitations  to  cope 
with  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the 
palaces  of  kings.  The  Athenian  r^ 
mains  are  still  sufficient  to  attest  the 
justness  of  this.  Among  all  the  rub- 
bish of  ancient  days  which  fiU  the 
streets  of  Athens,  nothing  has  ever 
been  discovered  tibat  couJd  warrant 
us  even  to  hncj  tliat  the  private  ci- 
tizens then  attempted  to  nval,  in  the 
exterior  of  their  dwellings,  the  sump- 
tuous architecture  that  belongs  only 
to  palaces. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  view 
herein  taken  of  those  ornaments  of 
the  Metropolis,  that  whatever  was 
tilie  usage  of  the  ancients,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  splendid  piles 
are  decidedly  elegant,  and  that  the 
admiration  which  they  uniformly  ex- 
cite Justifies  the  taste  in  which  they 
have  been  raised.  But  is  there  not 
something  fallacious  in  this  ?  There 
is  a  beauty  in  proportion  altogether 
independent  of  fitness  or  utilitv ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  allow  the  influence 
of  that  beauty  to  delude  us  from  the 
becoming  graces  of  the  other;  nor 
should  the  drift  of  our  argument  be 
so  evaded.  For  we  do  not  object  to 
rows  of  houses  bein^  erected,  even 
of  the  most  superb  cnaracter,  to  duit 
the  improved  delicacy  of  domestic 
comfort,  but  onl^  to  the  palazial 
character  which  is  given  to  them. 
We  contend,  that  good  taste  requires 
that  each  house  should  be  indivi- 
dualized in  the  row,  and  that  the  or- 
naments of  the  row  should  become 
the  character  of  private  houses.  It 
is  preposterous  that  columns  of 
greater  dimensions  than  those  of  the 
royal  palace  should  stand  between 
windows  on  which  we  see  bills  an- 
nouncing apartments  to  let  It  is 
that  columniar  mania  that  we  find 
fault  with. 

Besides,  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  right  principles  of  architecture, 
to  see  two  rows  of  windows  between 
Uie  architrave  and  the  base  of  a  co- 
lonnade, in  any  and  every  case.  It 
is  aa  expedient  to  reconcile  us  to 
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huge  eohmma,  but  it  is  intrinsically 
barbarous.  It  had  its  origin,  we 
doubt  not,  in  those  times  of  peril  and 
dismay,  when  necessity  caused  the 
public  colonnades  in  Rome  to  be 
converted  into  private  houses,  ma» 
kinfi^  two  stories  where  the  original 
architect  intended  one  only  should 
be.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  to  this 
point,  that  neither  of  those  two  great 
architects,  Inifo  Jones  and  Sir  Chris* 
topher  Wren,  m  thehr  greatest  stnie* 
tures,  committed  such  an  error  in 
the  grammar  of  their  art,  as  to  make 
one  row  of  pillars  serve  two  stories. 
In  that  grand  mansion,  the  Banquet* 
ing-house  of  Whitehall,  the  two 
stories  are  beautifully  and  fitly  di- 
vided. Just  turn  from  the  Banquet* 
ing-house,  and  compare  its  simplici* 
ty,  majesty,  and  fitness,  as  a  part  of 
a  palace,  with  the  colonnade  screen 
of  the  public  offices  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street;  and  yet  that  screen  is 
not  without -its  merits,  for,  admitting 
the  two-floor  arrangement  to  be  le- 
gitimate, it  is  one  ot  the  finest  pieces 
of  Corinthian  architecture  which  the 
metropolis  can  boast  of. 

A  radical  error  evidently  runs  in 
the  minds  of  all  our  architects ;  they 
aspire  at  too  much ;  they  study  the 
beauty  of  proportion  too  devotedly, 
and  neglect  the  superior  beauty  of 
fitness.  We  have,  m  consequence, 
immense  piles  raised  at  prodigious 
cost,  with  scarcely  a  single  buildinff 
that  any  man,  with  a  right  feeling  or 
this  art,  can  admire. 

Perhaps  the  least  objectionable— * 
we  should  rather  say,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  new  buildings — is  the 
new  Post-office.  It  has,  in  the  win^, 
the  two-floor  fault  certainly,  but  the 
portico  is  chaste,  and  very  noble; 
and  no  one  can  fsll  into  the  mistake 
of  thinking  the  building  is  either  a 
row  of  private  houses  or  a  palace. 
It  bears  upon  it  throughout  the  cha- 
racter of  fitness,  and  of  an  edifice 
devoted  to  public  business.  In  its 
special  purpose,  it  lacks,  however, 
in  one  particular — it  has  not  a  cover- 
ed way  for  receiving  the  mails ;  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  well-proportion- 
ed Ionic  style  in  which  it  has  been 
erected  would  have  been  enhanced^ 
had  the  base  of  the  whole  building 
been  higher  and  rusticated.  Still, 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  struc- 
tures in  the  whole  empire,  and. re- 
flects credit,  not  only  on  the  architect 
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but  on  the  party  by  whMn  he  wm 
instructed*  whoever  that,  may  have 
been — ^report  sap.  Sir  Francis  Free- 
ling  ;  and  the  edifice  is  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  enjoys  for  superior  in- 
telligence, both  in  his  public  and 
private  capacity. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  Lon- 
don University  which  also  deserve 
commendation.  The  portico  is  de- 
cidedly the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
in  all  this  country,  but  it  is  certainly 
not.foultless.  Somehow,  there  is,  in 
all  our  greatest  works,  a  seeking  af- 
ter petty  conveniences,  which  ob- 
trude meanness  into  ^e  midst  of 
magnificence.  Thus,  for  some  truly 
**  base"  purpose,  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  a  superb  ascent  is  sacri- 
ficed, and  a  cramped  and  crooked 
stair  occupies  the  place  where  a  spar 
cious  flight  shoula  have  been  spread 
to  receive  the  votaries  of  wisdom 
and  science.  It  may  also  be  object- 
ed to  this  grand  feature  of  a  building, 
which  promises  to  possess  the  sim- 
plicity that  we  so  eamestlv  desire  to 
see  cultivated,  that  the  columns  are 
too  closely  placed  together ;  and  so 
we  thought  at  the  first  view,  but  re- 
peated examinations  have  brought 
us  over  to  the  taste  of  the  architect, 
even  while  we  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  better  satis- 
fied our  feelings  than  our  reason.  It 
b  only,  indeed,  when  we  compare 
the  extent  of  the  inter-columniations, 
with  those  in  which  the  windows  are 
placed  in  the  bodv  of  the  building, 
that  we  find  any  thing  like  a  reason 
to  think  the  portico  crowded.  The 
dome,  however,  is  detestable;  the 
form  is  ugly,  the  lantern  upon  it  vile, 
and  there  is  an  altogethemess  of  the 

Sotesque  about  it,  not  only  unwor- 
y  of  the  building,  but  constantly 
reminding  us  of  the  conical  cap  of 
an  old-fashioned  coffee-pot,  or  a  Kil- 
marnock night-cap  inflated— Would 
we  could  say  with  the  efficacy  of 
Richard  III.,  "  Off  with  his  head  r  If 
there  must  be  a  dome,  let  it  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of  tlie  por- 
tico. 

We  were  affected  with  something 
of  the  same  feeling  with  which  we 
"ni^mplated  the  portico  of  the  Uni- 

•he  Miiae  of  beauty  rlowinc  at  the 
hearti- 
ng up  the  Green  Park  late- 


ly, by  the  classical  simplicity  of  the 
front  of  Wellesley-house,  the  new 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Always  excepting  our  objec- 
tion to  the  bad  grammar  of  two 
floors  between  the  architrave  and 
the  base  of  columns,  this  mansion 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
simple  dignity  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  really  had  doubted  that  there 
was  an  architect  in  England  so  fine- 
ly imbued  with  the  feeling  of  the 
antique,  as  the  gentleman  must  be 
who  designed  tluit  noble  elevation. 
It  has  but  one  fault,  and  a  few  pounds 
would  remove  it  The  front  having 
been  raised  on  an  old  building,  part 
of  die  cornice  and  superstructure  of 
the  walls  are  higher  than  the  roof ;  by 
carrying  the  cornice  and  superstruc- 
ture round  the  east  comer,  and  be- 
tween the  two  chimneys,  this  defect 
would  be  concealed,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  general  effect  greatly  increased. 
We  have  not  heard  the  name  of  tibe 
architect,  but  if  this  rifacimento  be 
a  first  work,  he  will  soon  rank  among 
the  most  accomplished  of  his  bre- 
thren. 

Earl  Dudley  has  also  had  an  ex- 
pensive rifacimento,  in  which  some 
pretension  to  architectural  propriety 
may  be  discerned;  but  tnough  in 
good  taste,  the  whole  building  has  a 
common-place  air,  and  is  really,  for 
a  noble  mansion,  below  criticism. 
But  my  Lord  Grosvenor's — oh.  Lord ! 
We  have  heard  your  Lordship  talk 
of  throwing  bibles  and  prayer4>ooks 
at  the  heads  of  bishops,  but  if  we  had 
a  Vitruvius  sufficiently  heavy,  we 
know  whose  face  should  be  as  flat 
as  the  man's  in  the  moon  in  less  time 
than  a  chip  of  a  chisel.  What  do 
you  mean,  sir,  by  carving  stones,  and 
putting  them  up  in  that  style  ?  Why, 
sir,  your  offence  is  a  sin  as  great 
against  taste  as  idolatry  is  against 
religion.  In  the  name  of  blocks  and 
rubbish,  who  is  Earl  Grosvenor's 
architect?  He  ought  not  to  live.  Let 
him  be  instantly  stoned  to  death.  We 
thought  blind  windows  could  not  be 
carried  farther  than  they  have  been 
in  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  we  had 
formed  too  snlall  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  human  absurdity.  We,  how- 
ever, tolerated  them  there  on  account 
of  their  emblematic  fitness.  It  is  not 
requisite,  as  every  body  kftows,  that 
the  Bank  Directors  should  see  or 
know  any  thing  of  what  Is  going  on 
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out  of  doon ;  aod  it  is  a  settled  point 
that  the  proprietors  shall  not  see 
what  is  doing  witiiin.  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  stone  and  lime 
in  Earl  Groevenor's  daylights?  If 
the  interior  arrangements  required 
the  windows  to  be  shut  up,  why  were 
notliUse  ones  inserted?  or,  where 
the  shams  are,  could  not  niches  and 
statues  have  been  ?  But  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  unjust  to  judge  an  un- 
fimsfaed  woric.  If  ot  in  this  instance, 
for  wbat  his  Lordship  has  done  is  a 
completed  part,  and  is  as  bad  as  any 
thing  of  the  sort  can  be,  and  yet,  but 
for  **  the  indigent  blind"  between  the 
piUars,  the  general  effect  would  be 
ao  gorgeous  as  to  draw  off  the  atten* 
tion  from  the  unfitness  of  tiie  archi- 
tecture. It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  notice,  with  unresenred  approba- 
tion, the  beauty  of  one  of  Lord  Gros- 
voior's  new  squares — Bel|;rave.  It  in 
many  points  meets  our  wishes  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  ornaments  for  pri- 
vate hooaes.  It  is  <me  of  the  finest 
things  we  have  yet  had. 

In  the  midst  o^  so  many  fine  things 
with  which  it  is  not  difificult  to  find 
&alt,  the  whole  being  of  human  ori- 
gin and  execution,  one  building,  as 
far  as  respects  the  architecture,  is  in 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
residential  style  we  have  ever  seen, 
either  at  home  or  abroad— the  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford's  mansion,  which  was 
mtended  for  the  residence  of  the  late 
Duke  <^  York.  We  do  not  know  if 
it  has  yet  received  a  name ;  but  un» 
christened  as  it  may  be,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  the  elesant  simplicity 
which  invests  the  vrauls  without  ac- 
knowled^g  its  superiority,  not  only 
comparatively,  if  there  can  be  compa- 
rison where  there  is  no  shnilitude — 
fn*  unquestionably  Iiondon  contains 
nothing  like  it— but  absolutely  as  a 
work  S(  art.  We  esteem  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  mural  part  as  nearly 
faultiess.  We  have  looked  and  look- 
ed ^ain  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover any  one  thing.  In  tiie  evident 
conception  of  the  ardiitect,  between 
die  cornice  and  the  ground,  which 
could  have  been  improved.  Every 
thing  in  the  elevation  of  the  four 
fronts  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  profoundest  consideration, 
first,  of  the  use  and  convenience  of 
|he  building,  and  second,  of  the  de- 
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gree  of  ornament  of  which  a  concetv 
tion  so  pure  was  susceptible,  witli- 
out  losing  its  domestic  character  in 
something  more  allied  to  an  edifice 
for  public  pleasure.  Above  all  things, 
we  admire  it  for  shewing  the  grace- 
fulness of  giringthe  columns  no  more 
to  do  than  belongs  to  their  proper 
station  in  the  building.  The  Iwr- 
barous  double  floor  is  not  pmnitted 
to  shew  its  vulgar  fisu^  Wiih  the 
exception  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's residence  at  Stowe,  we  have 
never  seen,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
any  building  in  which  the  amenity 
of  architecture  was  at  all  so  beau- 
tiful. But  it  has,  as  a  whole,  one 
enormous  fault,  the  huge  visible  roof. 
It  reminds  us  of  an  elegant  woman 
under  one  of  those  cab-uke  bonnets 
too  much  in  size  and  in  fashion.*  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  this  is  in- 
tended to  be  amended;  indeed,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  the  artist  who 
I^anned  a  structure  at  once  so  re- 
fined and  appropriate,  did  not  con- 
template the  effect  of  a  few  statues 
upon  the  different  points.  We  have 
over  and  over  anin  viewed  it  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  such  orna- 
ments, and  every  new  time  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
wants  but  such  ornaments  to  take 
away  all  attention  from  the  moun- 
tainous roof.  At  least  we  devoutly 
wish  the  noble  proprietor  would 
be  at  the  small  expense  of  tempo- 
rarily trying  the  effect  of 'statues 
on  those  parts  which  we  conceive 
were  originally  designed  to  receive 
them.  But  besides  statues  on  the 
different  wings  and  porticos,  we 
thiidc  it  wouldbe  improved  by  a  few 
ornaments  on  the  top  of  those  inner 
walls  which  rise  in  tne  centre  above 
the  roof.  It  is  really  to  be  deplored 
that  so  fine  a  thing  should  not  be 
made  as  perfect  as  practicable. 

FVom  this  unique  edifice  we  turn 
to  the  new  palace,  but  it  is  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of 
a  paper;  and  as  we  therefore  propose 
to  consider  it  fully,  in  all  its  parts 
and  particulars,  we  shall  devote  an 
entire  paper  to  tiie  subject  First, 
because  it  was  rashly  condemned 
in  design  before  even  the  walls  were 
raised,  and,  now  that  they  are  up,  it 
is,  we  do  think,  still  viewed  with  ai^ 
unjust  and  invidious  eye. 
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TO  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  UNITBRSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


Gentlemen, 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  on  buy- 
ing at  the  cheapest  market,  applies 
in  principle  to  bounties ;  and,  in  con* 
sequence,  a  brief  notice  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Economists  respecting 
them,  will  be  sufficient. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unsap 
tisfactory  in  both  fact  and  reasoning, 
than  that  part  of  Adam  Smith's  work 
which  relates  to  bounties :  it  rives 
the  most  erroneous  definition  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  bounties ;  and 
in  truth  it  is  nothing  better  than  a 
tissue  of  fallacious  data  and  deduc- 
tions. Its  author  says  of  a  bounty  on 
the  export  of  com,  that  it  cannot 
benefit  the  agriculturists,  because  if 
it  raise  the  price  of  com,  it  will  raise 
the  price  of  labour,  and  in  conse- 
quence, of  all  commodities  equally ; 
ergo  the  real  price,  or  exchangeable 
T^alue  of  corn  will  not  be  raised,  there 
will  be  merely  a  fall  in  the  vtdue  of 
silver,  and  the  rise  in  com  will  be 
only  a  nominal  one  to  the  producers 
of  it.*  This,  which  as  I  have  shewn, 
is  likewise  the  doctrine  of  the  Ricar- 
do  school,  is  really  too  absurd  for 
refutation.  If  com  be  doubled  in 
price,  there  will  be  such  a  rise  of 
wages,  as  will  raise  the  yard  of  broad 
cloth  from  80s.  to  60s. ;  the  yard  of 

Srinted  cotton  from  Ss.  to  6s. ;  the 
o«en  of  wine  from  50s.  to  100s. ;  the 
pound  of  tea  from  lOs.  to  SOs. ;  and 
the  general  taxes  -and  rates  of  the 
country  from  seventy  or  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  I  If 
this  be  tme,  it  can  make  no  difference 
to  the  farmer  whether  the  price  of 
the  quarter  of  wheat  be  20s.  or  100s. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  science  per- 
fectly unique. 

Taking  his  stand  on  this,  Smith 
argues  that  if  a  bounty  raise  the  price 
of  com,  it  will  not  increase  produc- 


tion. Of  coarse,  if  the  bounty  should 
raise  wheat  from  40b.  to  SOs.,  no  ad- 
ditional wheat  would  be  grown  1 
These,  as  I  have  said,  are  likewise 
tiie  doctrines  of  Ricardo  and  his  fol- 
lowers. They  insist  that  if  com  rise, 
wages  and  other  commodities  will 
rise  equally,  so  that  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  will  be  so  far  increased 
as  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  com ;  and  then  they 
insist  that  the  high  price  of  the  latter 
is  the  sole  source  of  rent,  and  the 
only  thing  which  can  enable  inferior 
land  to  be  cultivated.  This  is  equi- 
valent to  maintaining  that  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  com  cannot  yield  any 
additional  profit  to  the  farmer,  and 
that  it  yields  hhn  great  additional 
profit 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
particularly  of  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
port of  corn,  because  this  country 
exports  none.  According  to  the 
Economists,  bounties,  I  use  the  words 
of  Adam  Smith,  are  liable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  "the  general  objection  of 
forcing  some  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  into  a  channel  less  ad« 
vantaffeous,  than  that  in  which  it 
woularun  of  its  own  accord;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  particular  objection 
of  forcing  it  not  only  into  a  channel 
that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into 
one  that  is  actually  disadvantageous ; 
the  trade  which  cannot  be  earned  on 
but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  ne- 
cessarily a  losing  trade."  They  as- 
sert that  bounties  operate  as  a  tax  on 
the  community. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  objec- 
tion is  in  reality  the  assumption  that 
capital  and  labour  can  always  find 
beneficial  employment;  it  maintains 
that  if  bounty  do  not  employ  them  in 
one  trade,  they  will  employ  them- 
selves more  profitably  in  some  other. 


•  Smith  says,  "  the  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upon  com  a  real  value,  which  can- 
not be  altered  by  merely  altering^  its  money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  can  raise  that  value.  The  freest  competition  cannot  lower 
•f."  I  wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  one  who  was  evidently  an  honest,  as  well  as  able 
writer,  but  when  I  iind  him  on  cardinal  points  putting  forth  outrageous  errors  IHce 
this,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  none  of  his  opinions  ought  to  be  received  without  severe 
scrutiny. 
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I  said  floffident  inmy  Uttt  to  refute 
tiiiB.  It  is  opposed  to  all  experience. 
Ereiy  old  country  finds  it  constantly 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  a 
suAelency  of  employment -for  its 
population;  and  it  granto bounties  to 
preaerre  labour  from  idleness,  but 
not  to  tempt  it  from  one  trade  to  an« 
oUier.  Its  object  in  regard  to  capital 
la,  tttber  to  protect  it  from  the  loesi 
or  to  widen  Its  field  of  employment 
I  will  now  state  the  cases  in  which 
bounties  are  resorted  to. 

U  A  bcmnty  is  granted  to  establish 
soma  new  trade  which  could  not  ex* 
Ist  witiiout.  For  example,  one  was 
granted  to  the  Bridsh  and  Irish  fish- 
eries: tho  object  was  to  gi?e  em- 
ployment to  tiiose  who  otherwise 
WQ«dd  have  been  in  idleness  and 
want;  and  to  obtaki  a  trade,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  existed  or 
would  have  been  monopolised  by 
foreiffners.  A  bountv  was  granted 
on  the  export  of  silin,*  the  object 
was  to  give  the  manufacturers  a 
foreign  trade,  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  obtain. 

S.  A  bounty  is  granted  to  protect 
lome  established  trade  from  destruc* 
tion  or  serious  injury.  One  was 
granted  to  the  whale  fisheries;  the 
otject  was  to  nurture  a  trade  which 
was  in  danger  of  being  abandoned. 
A  bounty  was  granted  on  the  export 
of  refined  sugar;  the  object  was  to 
preserve  a  valuable  foreign  trade  to 
tiie  refiners  and  sugar  colonies.  If 
the  linen  manufiBLcture,  or  any  other, 
were  in  danger  of  having  its  foreign 
markets  takenfromit,byforei^  com- 
petitors, a  bounty  was  grantea  for  its 
protection. 

The  &ct  that  Adam  Smith  cen- 
sures bounties  for  being  generally 
granted  on  exportation,  ana  not  on 
production,  provesthat  he  misunder- 
stood then*  nature.  A  bounty  on  ex- 
portation must  necessarily  be  one  on 
production;  its  object  is  to  cause 
commodities  to  be  produced  which 
otherwise  could  not  be,  and  if  they 
are  not  produced,  it  is  not  paid.  But 
when  production  can  thrive  witiiout 
bounties,  tiiey  are  not  mnted ;  they 
only  are  employed  when  they  are 
necessanr  for  its  existence ;  tbey  are 
intended  to  enable  this  country  to 
produce  goods  which,  without  tbem, 
would  be  produced  by  foreigners. 
With  regard,  then,  to  the  first 
i  foreign  nation  has  a  valuable 
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trade  in  the  export  of  fish,  silks,  oi^ 
any  other  commodity ;  and  England, 
by  means  of  a  boimty,  can  gahi  this 
trade,  witiiout  diminishfaig  her  ex- 
ports to  the  foreign  nation.  Ought 
she  to  do  so  ? 

The  question  in  reality  is— the 
trade  can  be  bought^is  it  wortii  the 
requisite  purchase  money  ?  England 
can  obtain  it  bv  paying  an  annual 
per  centage  on  its  amount;  will  it» 
on  such  terms,  yield  her  more  gain  on 
the  one  hand,  than  loss  on  the  other  ? 

In  opposition  to  the  Economists^ 
it  may  DC  taken  for  granted,  that  in 
all  such  cases  she  has  as  mucn  capitel 
and  labour  idle  as  the  trade  calls  for. 
Generally,  the  trade  is  already  ev- 
tablished  at  home ;  the  bounty  mere- 
Iv  extends  it  to  foreign  parts,  and 
tiierebr  gives  emplovment  to  an  ex- 
cess or  capital  and  labour  which  it 
contains.  It  only  requires  a  little 
additional  capital  at  the  first,  and  this 
little  creates  the  necessary  increase 
afterwards.  All  trades,  in  truth,  after 
they  are  commenced,  create  the  capi- 
tal requisite  for  tiieir  extension;  capi- 
tal is  onlv  increased  in  this  manner. 
If  the  silk  manufacture  had  never 
been  established,  the  capital  enga^^ed 
in  it  would  never  have  existed ;  otner 
trades  may  have  thrown  ci^)ital  into 
it  on  the  one  hand,  but  it  has  thrown 
more  into  them  on  the  other.  This 
holds  good  touching  any  trade  which 
exists  through  bounty;  it  is  begun 
with  redun&nt  capitai— with  ttiat 
which,  if  not  so  employed,  would 
probably  waste  itself  and  much  more; 
this  gives  birth  to  as  much  more  as  it 
can  employ;  and  thus,  to  the  trade, 
the  capiUU  which  it  employs  owes  its 
existence.  In  respect  of  labour,  it 
increases  in  every  trade  even  more 
rapidly  than  employment  for  it;  the 
Economists  declare  that  its  constant 
tendency  is  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  employment.  The  bounty,  there- 
fore, if  It  extend  the  trade,  only  em- 
ploys more  fully  the  labour  already 
engaged  in  it,  or  calls  to  it  idle  lar 
bour ;  and  afterwards  the  trade  either 
rears  the  additional  labour  required 
by  its  extension,  or  employs  that 
which  is  not  wanted  in  other  trades. 
The  labour  employed  by  the  bounty 
would  not  exist,  or  would  be  idle 
without  it 

It  is  abundantiy  obvious  to  all  men* 
that  if,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
bounty  could  create  a  trade,  which 
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would  employ  a  vast  poition  of  capi* 
tal  and  Iwour,  it  would  be  so  tar 
from  taking  them  from  more  profit- 
able employment,  that  it  would  take 
them  from  astate  of  idleness,  or  some- 
thing worse,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  whole  capital  and  labour  of  the 
country.  The  case,  with  Tariations 
in  degree,  is  always  tlie  same. 

The  uncouth  inconsistency  of  the 
Economists  in  virtually  proclaiming, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  labour  wul 
never  want  profitable  employment, 
if  rulers  do  not  attempt  to  employ 
It;  and  that  population  continually 
outstrips  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or,  in  other  words,  labour  increases 
more  rapidly  than  employment,  ought 
not  to  be  overlookeo. 

A  bounty  creates  a  trade  which 
otherwise  could  not  exist,  and  in  con- 
sequence, it  gives  to  all  the  divisions 
of  the  community  a  portion  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  which  they 
otherwise  coiud  not  possess.  Sup 
pose  that  one  of  ten  per  cent  will 
create  an  export  trade  amounting  to 
two  millions  annually.  It  will  cause 
the  principal  part  of  this  sum — I  will 
assume  L.  1,500,000  of  it — ^to  be  ex- 
pended amidst  the  different  divisions 
more  than  would  be,  if  the  trade  did 
not  exist ;  and  it  will  cause  the  divi- 
sions to  raise  their  expenditure  with 
each  other.  It  will  keep  many  tliou- 
sand  additional  acres  of  land  in  cul- 
tivation, and  provide  a  market  for  a 
large  additional  quantity  of  cottons, 
woollens,  and  other  commodities. 

The  bounty  here  will  be  L.200,000 
per  annum.  Putting  the  Irish  popu- 
lation, on  account  of  its  circumstan- 
ces, out  of  sight,  and  taking  that  of 
Britain  at  fifteen  millions,  it  will,  on 
the  average,  impose  a  tax  on  each 
soul  of  about  threepence  farthing  per 
annum.  As  the  labouring  classes  pay 
much  less  in  proportion  tlian  the 
others,  it  will  not  perhaps  amidst 
them  lake  more  than  a  penny  or  two- 
pence from  each  soul.  The  bounty 
must  cause  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  be  expended  in 
wages  amidst  these  classes,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  be  clear  gain 
to  them ;  in  addition,  it  must  cause 
general  wages  to  be  somewhat  high- 
er. If  the  agriculturists,  manurac- 
turers,  £tc  have  to  contribute  in  the 
year  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  they 
|n^st  dra\7  from  it  infinitely  roorQ 
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than  tliiB  sum  in  enlarged  trade  and 
better  prices. 

Granting  tliat,  if  this  sum  of 
L.  200,000  were  not  paid  in  bounty, 
it  would  be  expended  in  consump- 
tion, still  it  would  only  produce  a 
trade  of  its  amount,  insteao  of  one  of 
nearly  Lu2,000,000.  By  being  paid  in 
bounty,  it  is  still  expended  in  raising 
the  trade  of  this  country,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  causes  foreigners 
to  expend  in  the  same  manner  six  or 
seven  times  its  amount  By  payinff 
it  in  bounty,  each  individual  wia 
be  enabled  to  consume  much  more 
than  he  could  do,  should  he  expend 
it  in  consumption. 

Taking  the  population  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom  m  round  numbers  at 
only  twenty  millions,  if  a  million  per 
annum  be  paid  in  bounties,  it  will 
only,  on  the  average,  take  a  shilling 
per  annum  from  each  individual ;  it 
will  perh^M  only  take  sixpence 
amidst  the  working  classes.  Suppose 
that  two  millions  are  paid  yearly  in 
bounties,  which  average  ten  per  cent, 
this  will  create  a  new  mass  of  trade, 
amounting  to  twenty  millions,  and 
which  willsupport  not  much  less  than 
a  million  of  souls,  including  women 
and  children. 

Assuming  that  such  a  trade  should 
be  at  this  moment  created,  and  that, 
directly  and  indirectl  v,  it  should  em- 

Eloy  a  million  of  souls,  what  would 
e  its  effects  ?  These  souls  would  re- 
ceive much  less  from  the  poor-rates, 
and  contribute  much  more  to  the 
taxes,  than  they  now  do.  Practical- 
ly, by  this,  they  would  contribute  a 
pound  per  annum  each  to  tlie  boun- 
ty; they  would  pay  half  of  it.  It 
would  raise  wa^es  generally,  and  to 
a  great  extent;  it  would  raise  them 
one-third  or  one-fourth.  This  would 
add  greatly  to  die  revenue. 

The  labouring  classes,  demonstra- 
bly, would  receive  infinitely  more 
through  the  bounty,  tlian  it  would 
take  trom  them. 

The  agriculturists,  manufacturers, 
&c«  demonstrably,  would  have  their 
burdens,  in  respect  of  poor-rates, 
greatly  reduced,  and  their  trade  and 
profits  greatly  enlarged.  Tliey,  too, 
would  receive  much  more  from  the 
bounty,  than  it  would  take  from 
them. 

Hie  difference  between  modemte 
prosperity  and  suffering,  makes  a 
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differenee  of  al  least  tnro  milHons  per 
annum  in  the  revenue.  Such  a  trade 
wwildy  at  the  least,  add  to  the  reve- 
nue two  miUM>ns — ^the  whole  amount 
of  the  bounty — yearly.  In  reality, 
the  taxes  would  not  be  heavier — to 
the  great  body  of  the  population  they 
woiud  be  far  lighter — ^with  the  boun- 
ty,  tban  they  are  without  it.  No  ad- 
^tionsl  taxes  would  be  necessary. 
But  granting  that  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  impose  new  taxes  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bounty,  die  v  would 
only  take  from  each  individual  two 
MOmgs  per  annum.  Whether  the 
tiade  would  be  worth  the  purchase- 
money,  is  a  matter  which  I  need  not 
further  determine. 

With  r^ard  to  the  second  case. 
Suppose  ttat  from  war,  taxes,  the 
improvements  of  foreigners,  &c.  other 
nations  could  undersell  England  in 
the  cotton  trade,  and  that  she  could 
not  retain  her  export  of  cottons  with- 
out Uie  aid  of  bounty.  The  loss  of  this 
exp<Ht  trade  would  not  onl  v  deprive 
a  great  portion  of  capital  and  la- 
bour of  employment,  but  it  would  in- 
volve tiie  whole  cotton  manufacture 
in  distress.  It  would  largely  dimi- 
nish the  import  of  cotton,  the  export 
of  goods  to  buf  it  with,  the  trade  of 
the  makers  of  machinery,  &c.  &c. 
Assuming  that  this  trade  would 
amount  to  ten  millions  annually,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  preserved  with- 
out a  bounty  of  twenty  per  cent,  or 
two  nuUicms,  the  question  is,  would 
it  yield  a  profit  to  England  of  more 
than  two  millions  annually  f  1  have 
said  sufficient  to  answer  it;  but  I 
wiD  add,  that  the  loss  of  this  trade 
would,  by  its  effect  on  general  pro- 
fits and  wages,  subject  the  conunu- 
nity  to  a  yearly  loss  of  more  than 
either  two  or  ten  millions. 

Bounties  are  precisely,  in  both 
principle  and  real  operation,  what 
protecting  duties  are.  They  impose 
a  direct  tax  on  the  community,  but 
do  not,  except  in  particular  cases, 
raise  to  it  the  commodities  they  are 
connected  with;  protecting  duties 
impose  no  direct  tax,  but  they  raise 
prices,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  the 
imposition  of  one ;  in  effect,  they  tax 
the  community  quite  as  much  as 
bounties.  Every  trade,  therefore, 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pro- 
tecting duty,  has  just  as  much  effect 
in  putting  ci^ital  and  labour  into  a 
fron^  chanoel,  «ad  is  just  m  mucb 
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a  losing  one,  as  that  is  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  bounty.  Yet 
while  protecting  duties  of  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent  are  held  to  be  just 
and  reatonable,  bounties  of  ten  or 
even  five  per  cent  are  declaimed 
against  as  pernicious.  Mr  V.  Fitz- 
fferald,  in  the  last  Session,  oracular- 
ly stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  lead  tills  House  back  to  bounties : 
— ^this  was  said  by  the  advocate  of 
protecting  duties  to  those  who  im- 
pose them,  and  it  proves  that  neither 
ne  nor  his  auditors  understood  what 
he  was  speakinff  of.  Even  the  Econo- 
mists aomit,  that,  in  certain  cases, 
such  duties  are  equitable  and  bene- 
ficial ;  but  they  cannot,  in  any  case, 
t<4erate  bounties. 

Suppo^  that  there  are  two  trades, 
the  one  depending  on  export,  and 
the  other  on  home  consumption,  and 
that,  from  the  increase  of  taxes,  fo- 
reigners are  enabled  to  undersell 
them — In  this  case,  according  to  the 

Srevailinff  doctrines,  the  one  is  to  be 
estroyea,  and  tiie  other  is  to  be  pre- 
served, by  a  practical  tax,  although 
botii  are  equally  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity. Or  at  any  rate,  the  one  is 
to  have  protection,  and  the  other  is 
not  The  real  principle  here  is — 
In  proportion  as  you  are  injured  by 
increase  of  taxation,  you  ought  to  be 
further  injured  by  tiie  loss  of  your 
foreign  trade :  It  ought  to  be  your 
study,  to  enable  taxation  to  do  you 
the  greatest  possible  injury. 

Bounties  thus  are  to  the  foreign 
what  protecting  duties  are  to  the 
home  trade ;  and  they  are  not  less 
equitable  and  beneficial  than  such 
duties.  They  may  be  employed  in 
many  ways  with  great  advantage. 

In  late  years,  toreign  linens  have 
supplanted  British  ones,  not  only  in 
foreign  markets,  but  in  those  of  our 
own  colonies.  In  a  case  like  this, 
bounty  mi^ht  refrain  the  lost  trade, 
and  in  so  aoing,  it  would  serve,  not 
tibe  manufacturers  aloue^  but  the 
producers  and  dressers  of  flax,  &e. 

At  this  moment  our  American  Co- 
lonies declare,  that  they  are  almost 
wholly  driven  out  of  foreign  markets, 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  fish.  A. 
bounty  could  regain  them  these  mar- 
kets; and  by  this  it  would  not  only 
Slve  them  pro6];)erity,  but  add  consi- 
erably  to  tiie  foreign,  colonial,  and 
domestic  trade  of  the  mother  coun* 
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try.  The  principd  part  of  the  money 
obtained  for  their  fish  would  be  ex* 
pended  with  the  latter  and  the  otiier 
Colonies. 

The  sugar  Colonies  are  losing  their 
foreign  marlcets.  In  a  case  like  this» 
bounty  would  enable  them  to  pro* 
duce  more  and  obtain  better  i^cea  | 
and,  in  consequence,  they  would  em* 
ploy  more  shipping,  and  buy  far  more 
mauufacturea  goods  of  the  mother 
country. 

Bounties,  in  many  cases,  could  be 
beneficially  employed  in  giving  new 
staples  to  the  Colonies.  Erery  thing 
which  gives  prosperity  to  the  latter, 
adds  greatly  to  the  general  trade  at 
home.  The  colonial  trade,  however, 
like  the  home  trade,  is  looked  on  as 
worthless.  Such  a  small  colony  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hopebujrs  as  much 
of  this  country  as  some  foreign  na- 
^ons;  and  its  trade,  in  respect  of 
profit  is  worth  more  than  three  times 
Its  amount^I  might  almost  say  ten 
times— ^f  foreign  trade;  but  it  is 
treated  as  below  notice.  Judicious 
measures  could,  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  add  some  millions  an** 
nually  to  the  sales  of  this  country  to 
its  Colonies. 

Bounties  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
granted  permanently ;  they  must  be 
granted  on  sufficient  cause,  and  ex* 
pire  with  it  When  properly  regu- 
fated,  it  may  be  safely  taken  ajB  a 
principle  that  they  will  put  as  much 
money  into  the  Exchequer  as  they 
will  take  out  of  it,  and  that  they  will, 
beside,  increase  ^e  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  the  community. 

Every  man  knows  that  it  makes 
not  the  least  practical  diifference  to 
him  whether  the  annual  taxes  be 
L.100,000  or  L.500,000,  more  or  less. 
Yet,  according  to  the  absurd  notions 
of  economy  which  now  prevail,  a  sa- 
ving of  L.50,000,  or  L.100,000,— one 
which  no  man  can  feel — is  to  be  made 
by  the  abolition  of  bounties,  thouffh 
it  distress  or  destroy  a  whole  trade. 
To  effect  worthless  savbgs  like  this, 
the  community  is  subjected  to  a  loss 
of  millions. 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  shew  the 
true  character  of  the  horror  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
gards bounties,  and  to  prove  tfaAtthe 
horror  flows  from  the  gross,  dis* 
graceful,  ^ilty  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails in  this  House  touching  matters 
of  trade. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  general  sum* 
ming  up ;  it  is,  in  the  mrst  place,  of 
the  highest  importance  to  ascertain 
what  the  British  empire  depends  on 
for  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Mr  Huskisson  and  the  advocates 
of  f^ree  Trade  practically,  and  even 
in  terms,  assert  that  it  depends  on 
foreign  commerce.  To  the  hitter 
they  make  every  thing  subservient 
They  insist  that  buyii^  of,  and  sell* 
ing  to  foreign  nations  without  any 
regard  to  commodity,  is  the  srand 
som'ce  of  national  riches;  and  that 
every  restraint  on  buying  ought  to 
be  removed,  as  the  only  means  of 
carrying  selling  to  the  maximum. 
In  reality,  they  make  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  dependent 
on  unlimited  freedom  to  buy  all 
Atfu&  of  commodities  of  foreign  coun* 
tries. 

If  the  population  of  this  empire  be 
wholly  or  principally  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce,  they  unquestion* 
ably  maintain  the  truth;  if  not,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  in  error. 

To  such  places  as  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen,  Free  Trade  must  be  nighly 
beneficial.  Why  ?  Their  inhabitants 
are  directly  and  indirectly  employ- 
ed in  tradmg  between  one  foreign 
nation  and  another;  they  produce 
little,  save  ships,  which  cannot  be 
undersold,  therefore  they  have  no- 
thing to  lose  from  competition.  Ha^ 
vinff,  comparatively,  nothing  to  do 
witb  agriculture  and  manumcturee, 
and  dependent  chiefly  on  employ- 
ment as  merchants  and  can-iers  to 
foreign  nations,  unlimited  freedom 
of  buying  and  selling  must  enlarge 
their  domestic  as  well  as  their  ro- 
reign  trade. 

Are  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
empire  so  employed  ?  No.  More 
than  half  of  tnem  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  remainder  are  engaged  in  such 
manufactures  and  domestic  trade  as 
have  little  connexion  with  foreign 
commerce.  Their  employment,  as 
a  whole,  is  of  a  directly  opposite 
character. 

Foreign  commerce  can  onlv  be  a 
good  in  so  far  as  it  increases  the  ge- 
neral business,  profits  and  wages  of 
the  mass  of  the  population ;  in  so  fhr 
as  it  diminishes  them,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  great  evil.  In  places 
like  Hamburgh,  which  depend  main* 
ly  upon  it,  every  thing  ought  to  be 
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made sobserrient  to  it;l)ai  in ffreat 
^mpireB  like  the  British  one,  whi<uide- 
poid  principally  on  production,  md 
OB  productionfor  their  own  consump- 
tion,it  oa^ht  on  the  same  ground  to  be 
made  stnctly  subeervient  to  'the  ge» 
neral  bushneaa  carried  on  by  the  great 
body  of  ^e  population  ik  Qritain; 
ti&erefore  employing  foreign  ships, 
and  buying  foreign  com,  nlks,  &c., 
distress  the  nwiority  oi  her  inhabit* 
ants ;  and  such  foreign  trade  must  de* 
monstrably  do  her  mcalculable  ii^'u* 
ry.  Her  f oreiffn  trade,  to  benefit  her, 
most  benefit  ner  agriculture,  manu* 
facturefl,and  home  and  coloidal  trade 
ceneially ;  and  it  must  be  prohibited 
bylaw  from  receiving  the  least  exten« 
sion  in  any  part  mat  will  injure 
them.  It  is  de{>endent  upon,  and  it 
cannot  injure,  without  simering  with 
them.  It  is  a  thing  of  secondary  im- 
portance— a  mere  auxiliary. 

Britain  scrupulously  acted  upon 
this  previously  to  late  years*  She 
made  her  foreign  trade  subservient 
to  her  eeneral,  domestic,  and  colo- 
nial trade,  as  far  as  possible*  When 
it  could  benefit  the  generality  of  her 
inhabitants,  witiiout  injuring  materi- 
ally any  part;  or  when  it  could  be- 
nefit a  part,  witiiout  injuring  the  re- 
mainder, she  warmly  encouraged  it  | 
but  beyond  this,  she  placed  it  under 
prohibition.  As  far  as  it  was  a  good 
she  cherished  it,  but  when  it  became 
an  evil,  she  put  it  under  the  ban  of 
her  laws ;  she  would  not  suffer  a  part 
of  her  population  to  use  it  as  the 
means  for  distressing  the  other  party 
and  in  consequence  the  whole.  It 
was  through  this  wise  policy  l^iat  she 
made  it  a  leading  source  of  riches 
and  prosperity. 

Her  ministers  and  legislators  in 
late  years  have  declarecf  that  she  is 
Hke  such  places  as  Hamburgh,  de- 
pendent principally  on  foreign  trade ; 
and  in  consequence,  that  it  is  as  be- 
neficial for  her  to  buy  foreign  com 
and  manufactures,  as  to  buy  cotton 
and  indiffo— that  such  foreign  trade 
as  will  distress  half  her  population 
will  be  not  less  advantageous  to  her 
than  such  as  will  yield  profit  to  the 
whole.  They  have  avowedly  made 
it  a  system  to  diminish  and  injure,  in 
the  most  grievous  manner,  the  trade 
of  &e  great  majority  of  her  inhabi- 
tants^  in  order  to  increase  the  fo^ 
reign  trade  of  tiie  minority.    I^erer 
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before  was  such  a  Dortoatous  error 
fallen  into  in  a  dvilked  nation. 

After  ample  trial,  what  are  the 
fruits  of  this  system  P  It  has  produ- 
ced all  the  intended  evil,  but  none 
of  the  good^  It  has  contracted  the 
trade  of  the  majority,  and  plunged 
it  into  misery ;  but  it  has  not  increa- 
sed the  foreign  ^ade  of  the  minority. 
To  the  latter,  it  has  destroyed  traae 
hi  the  home  market,  without  extend- 
inff  it  in  the  foreign  one.  It  has 
driven  a  vast  portion  of  capital  and 
labour  out  of  employment  in  some 
trades,  but  it  has  not  prorided  them 
with  it  in  others;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  either  destroyed  the  capital,  or 
rendered  it  idle,  and  thrown  the  labour 
on  the  poor-rates  for  subsistence. 

Common  reason  may  convince  any 
man  that  the  system  cannot  produce 
other  than  such  fmits.  These  mat- 
ters must  be  evident  to  all :  1.  That 
it  must  grievously  injure  much  more 
than  half  the  population.  2.  That  it 
must  greatly  reduce  the  foreign  trade, 
which  depends  on  the  latter.  And 
d.  That  it  cannot,  on  the  whole,  give 
the  manufacturers  a  greater  com- 
mand over  fordgn  maricets,  by  ena^ 
blingthem  to  cheapen  their  goods; 
such  goods  are,  and  will  be,  excluded 
by  most  foreign  nations  by  law ;  and, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  all  sides, 
these  nations  are  rapidlv  improving 
in  manufiictures,  ana  will,  at  any  rate, 
manufacture  for  theh*  own  consump- 
tion. 

Britain  thus  depends  in  only  a 
comparativebf  small  degree  on  fo- 
reign trade  for  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity:  her  dependence  rests  principally 
on  her  agriculture  and  home  and  co- 
lonial trades,  and  of  course  it  ought 
to  be  her  constant  endeavour  to  pro- 
tect and  extend  these  to  the  utmost: 
in  so  far  as  she  may  do  this,  she  will 
really  protect  and  extend  her  foreign 
commerce. 

Her  two  great  wants  at  present 
tx^-'^employment  for  capital  and  la" 
bauTf  and  adequate  profits  and  wages. 
Whatever  would  supply  these  wants 
wouldgive  her  wealtn  and  prosper- 
ity, 'rtis  will  be  disputed  by  none. 
What  would  supply  them  V  The  first 
would  be  removed  by  a  sufficient  en*- 
largement  of  her  great  sources  of  em" 
nent  for  capital  and  labour, 
cannot  be  controverted. 

It  is  proved^  both  by  the  nature  of 
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thingfi  and  decisive  experiineiito,tliat 
these  Bources  are  narrowed,  but  not 
enlarged,  by  the  present  ^yiit/em, 
what  change  then  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed? The  question  relates  not  to 
comparative  decrees  of  prosperity; 
it  involves  the  decision  between  sal- 
vation and  ruin. 

From  what  I  have  stated  in  my 
former  letters,  I  maintain,  speaking 
generally,  that  in  this  country  price 
consists  partly  of  taxes,  duties,  and 
i-ates — ^partly  of  the  interest  of  fixed 
or  vested  capital,  looking  at  it  as  a 
separate  kind  of  profit— partly  of 
wages — partly  of  capital  paid  for  raw 
produce,  &c. — and  partly  of  profit  on 
circulating  capital. 

If  wages  rise,  it  will  not  raise  the 
taxes,  &C.,  or  the  interest  of  fixed 
capital,  and  it  will  not  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  paid  for  foreign 
produce,  &c. ;  in  consequence,  an  ad- 
vance of  price  much  less  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  wages  will  be  sufii- 
cient  to  keep  profits  from  reduction. 
Wages  and  profits  can  rise  and  fall 
together. 

Instead  of  consisting  solely  of 
wi^i^es  and  profits,  price  tlius  con- 
sists of  wages  and  profits  on  the  one 
pai't,  and  of  taxes,  duties,  rates  and 
capital  paid  to  foreign  countries  on 
the  other.  Dividing  it  into  these  two 
parts,  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  one  is  a 
fall  or  rise  in  the  otlier.  A  rise  of 
wages  and  profits  is  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  duties,  rates,  and  the  cost  of 
foreign  commodities ;  and  vice  versa, 

A  fall  of  general  prices  in  this 
country  caimot  of  itself  reduce  the 
taxes,  &c.,  therefore  it  must  take  ef- 
fect almost  exclusively  on  wages  and 
profits.  If  the  price  of  an  article 
consist  one-hair  of  the  latter  and 
one-half  of  taxes,  &c,  and  be  reduced 
25  per  cent,  wages  and  profits,  in 
respect  of  tliis  article,  will  be  reduced 
50  per  cent.  Assuming  prices,  on 
tlie  average,  to  consist  m  this  man- 
ner, a  f^eneral  fall  in  them  of  25  per 
cent  will  take  from  wages  and  pro- 
fits jointly,  50  per  cent,  and  will  take 
25  per  cent  from  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  latter.  If  such  a  Tall  of 
prices  be  not  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  taxes, 
&c.,  it  must  really  make  commodi- 
ties 25  per  cent  dearer  to  the  great 
body  or  consumers.  To  this  body 
the  lowest  money  prices  must  be  the 
highest  real  one*--ecarcity  and  fa- 
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mine;  and  the  highest  money  prices 
must  be  the  lowest  real  ones — ^pros- 
perity and  abundance. 

While  wages  and  profits  must  thus 
rise  and  fall  with  monejr  prices,  the 
rise  and  fall,  but  especially  the  lat- 
ter, must  take  effect  principally  on 
wages.  The  net  profit  on  commodi- 
ties generally  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  10  per  cent;  if  25  per 
cent  be  taken  from  their  prices,  the 
capitalists  must  still  have  some  net 
profit;  assuming  that  they  sacrifice 
5  per  cent^  and  wat  one-half  of  prices 
consists  of  wages  and  profits,  wages 
must  be  reduced  45  per  cent. 

Money  is  not  produced  by  labour 
as  commodities  are.  The  ^neral 
property  which  it  represents  is  com- 
posed of  accumulatea  profits.  These 
profits  do  not  consist,  m  any  degree, 
of  wages ;  but  In  so  far  as  they  arise 
from,  they  are  a  per  c^itage  on, 
them.  The  cost  of  producing  them 
is  not  therefore  necessarily  raised  by 
a  rise  of  wages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  the  highest,  or,  in  otiier 
words,  the  cost  of  producing  them 
may  be  the  lowest,  when  wages  are 
the  highest;  and  a  rise  of  wa^es, 
when  it  raises  commodities,  adds 
prodigiously  to  ^e  amount  of  the 
accumulated  profits  of  a  country,  by 
raising  the  value  of  the  property 
they  nave  been  converted  into. 

Money,  in  the  abstract,  is  an  arith- 
metical, immutable  measure  of  value. 
If  substance  be  given  to  it  in  the 
shape  of  coin,  the  value  of  the  latter 
is  intended  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
unalterable,  and  above  the  influence 
of  variations  in  the  price  of  labour. 
Coin,  in  so  far  as  it  falls  short  of  this» 
is  confessedly  imperfect  money;  it 
is,  in  its  nature,  precisely  what  the 
bushel,  the  gallon,  and  other  mea- 
sures are.  U  would  be  as  correct^ 
to  assert  that  the  size  of  the  bushel 
ought  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
in  proportion  with  advances  and 
reduction  in  the  price  of  com ;  as  to 
assert,  that  the  value  of  coin  ought 
to  vary  with  the  prices  of  general 
commodities.  If  it  be  true,  that 
coin  or  money  must  rise  with  com- 
modities, it  must  of  necessity  be 
equally  true,  that  it  must  fall  with 
them — that  when  they  sink  in  price, 
coin  or  money  must  sink  equally: 
yet  the  Economists  in  effect  commit 
the  incoi^sistency  of  maintaining,  that 
It  must  rise,  but  cannot  fall,  witli 
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tliem.  If  coin  vary  in  value  it  can* 
not  be  a  meaaure  of  value ;  it  cannot 
accorately  define  variations  in  the 
value  of  commodities. 

The  whole  of  history  proves,  that 
laoney,  or  coin,  does  not  necessarily 
rise  in  price  with  commodities,  it 
is  matter  of  fact  that  gold  is  pro- 
dui^  and  coined  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  coat  can  scarcely  be  aflTected 
by  variations  in  the  prices  of  general 
labour  and  goods.  This  country 
buys  it  abroad  with  articles  which 
are  principally  produced  by  capital, 
and  governed  in  price  by  foreign 
markets ;  ^ese  articles  are  but  litde 
affected  by  a  rise  of  com,  labour,  and 
genetal  commoditiies,  therefore  such 
a  riae  can  affect  but  little  the  pto- 
duoers  of  the  gold.  It  is  thus  evident, 
that  an  advance  in  com,  labour,  and 
general  commodities,  doeanot  of  ne- 
cessity cause  an  equal  one  in  gold. 
It  haa  been  fiilly  i^oved,  by  eicperi- 
ence,  that  in  this  country  they  can 
be  regularly  high,  without  causing 
an  equal  advance  in  money — ^that 
high  money  prices  can  be  generally 
maintaiBea. 

In  this  country  where  theconsunm- 
tion  of  agricultural  produce  depenos 
in  so  large  a  d^ee  on  the  working 
dassea,  tne  land  is  aU  appropriated ; 
and  the  consumption  of  manufactures 
and  merchandise  depends  so  great- 
ly on  the  agriculturists,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  latter  and  the  labour- 
ii^  orders  are  the  same.  If  wages 
be  bad»  agricultural  produce  mustbe 
ruinooaly  cheap  ;  if  such  produce  be 
thus  cheap,  wagea  must  be  starva- 
tion ones.  Tlie  destruction  of  wages 
must  be  by  the  creation  of  glut  in  the 
com  and  cattie  market,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  landlord's  rent  and  tiie 
farmer's  profit ;  and  the  destruction 
of  such  rent  and  profit  must,  by  the 
production  of  a  glut  of  goods  and  the 
annihilation  of  employment,  be  the 
destruction  of  wages.  Cheia)  labour 
must  be  a  scourge  to  the  landlord 
md  farmer;  and  cheap  com  must 
^e  an  equal  scourge  to  the  labourer. 
The  landowners,  farmers,  and 
vorking  classes,  husbandry,  manu- 
acturine  and  trading,  must  thus  pros- 
ier ana  suffer  together ;  their  inte- 
."esls  cannot  be  separated.  Upon  them 
(he  small  manufacturers  and  traders 
lepend  almost  wholly.  The  trade  of 
be  latter  lies  chiefly  amidst  the 
ff^oricing  dasaes.    In  proportion  as 
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wages  are  high  or  low,  th^  num- 
ber of  small  shoemakers,  tailors,  g;ro- 
cers,  butchers,  &c.  &c.,  and  also  their 
trade  and  profits,  will  be  greater  or 
smaller. 

Upon  all  tiiese  the  more  opulent 
manufacturers  and  traders  mainly 
depend.  The  middle  classes  exist 
praicipally  through  good  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  and  good  wa- 
ges. Without  sucli  prices  tliere  can 
be  no  farmers  worthy* of  the  name; 
and  of  course  the  gigantic  part  of  the 
middle  classes,  whicli  the  latter  form, 
must  be  destroyed :  without  sucli 
prices  and  wages,  an  immense  por- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  traders  of 
all  degrees  would  have  no  business, 
and  would  sink  into  the  hands  qf  the 
labourers. 

Every  thing,  therefore,  which  sinks 
agricultuiral  produce  and  wages,  must 
injure,  in  every  way,  the  community 
generally.  Those  who  may  escape, 
or  who  may  be  benefited  by  it,  must 
be  mere  individual  exceptions  un- 
worthy of  being  called  a  minority. 

The  labourer  cannot  sell  more  than 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  demand  may  be. 
His  wages  are  in  effect  his  profits ; 
every  reduction  in  them,  or  rise  of 
commodities,  is  a  proportionate  re- 
duction of  his  profits  and  means  of 
consumption. 

The  agriculturist,  including  in  the 
name  both  owner  and  occupier,  is 
circumstanced  like  the  labourer.  He 
has  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and, 
no  matter  how  great  the  demand 
may  be,  he  cannot  extract  more  from 
it  than  a  certain  (j^uantity  of  produce. 
A  reduction  of  Ins  prices,  or  rise  of 
commodities,  falls  principally  on  Irs 
profits  and  means  of  consumption. 

The  manufacturer  and  trader  are 
in  circumstances  wholly  different. 
Speaking  generally,  they  obtain  about 
the  same  rate  of  profit  on  their  goods 
whether  the  prices  be  hi^h  or  low; 
they  are  situated  as  the  Iwourer  and 
agriculturist  would  be,  should  the 
wages  and  prices  of  the  latter  never 
permanentiy  vary  to  any  material  ex- 
tent They  can  by  means  of  credit, 
loans,  &c.,  increase  their  business 
and  profits  as  demand  increases :  in 
this  respect,  they  are  circumstanced 
as  the  labourer  and  agriculturist* 
would  be,  should  the  one  beable  to 
sell  as  much  labour,  and  the  other  as 
much  produce,  as  demand  would 


take,  witlioitl  nnj  other  limit  A  tIm 
of  wages  and  agricultural  produce 
must  of  necessity  increase  the  co&« 
sumption  of  manufactures  and  mer-> 
chandise,  and  it  cannot  do  this  with* 
out  increasing  their  trade,  and  rai- 
sing their  profits  in  both  rate  and 
amount  It  must  of  course,  raise 
their  means  of  consnmptiou ;  the 
advance  in  their  expenses  of  living 
will  be  more  than  covered  by  tiiat  in 
their  profits. 

The  higher  w^fes  and  the  prices  of 
agricultural  promice  are,  the  greater 
will  the  profits  and  consumption  of 
the  labourers  and  agriculturists  be  | 
and  in  consequence,  the  greater  will 
be  the  profits  and  consumption  of 
the  manufacturers  and  traders.  And 
the  profits  and  consumption  of  the 
latter  must  fall  with  those  of  the  la- 
bourers and  agriculturists.  This  is 
demonstrable  in  the  nature  of  thines, 
and  its  truth  has  been  established  oy 
all  experience. 

To  keep  up  general  profits,  it  is  tiius 
essential  to  keep  up  wages;  arise  or 
fall  in  them  must  increase  or  reduce 
the  labourer's  consumption  much 
more  than  its  amounts.  A  portion  of 
them  must  be  expended  in  rent  and 
the  most  common  necessaries ;  and 
this  portion  does  not  rise  and  fall  in 
the  same  degree  with  them :  it  admits 
of  but  litUe  fluctuation,  when  wages 
are  at  ^e  lowest  the  labourer  ex- 
pends very  little  in  animal  foodj 
wheaten  bread,  malt  liquor,  butter, 
merchandise  and  manufiictures  ; 
when  they  rise,  the  increase  is  near- 
ly all  expended  in  these  articles.  In 
consequence  the  expenditure  of  the 
working  classes  amidst  the  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  and  traders, 
is  perhaps  raised  or  reduced  one-half 
by  a  rise  or  fall  of  one-fourth  in 
wages. 

liie  rate  of  wages  afiects  very 
greatly  the  quantity  of  employment 
The  latter  must  vary  with  it  and  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  rate  must  cause  a 
much  greater  rise  or  fall  in  the  quan- 
tity. A  thousand  labourers  will  widi 
16s.  per  week,  each,  employ  almost 
twice  the  number  of  other  labourers 
to  work  for  them,  which  they  will 
do  with  I2s. 

A  rise  of  waffes  thus  operates  'in 
this  manner.  In  the  first  place  it 
raises  the  consumption  of  the  labour 
already  employed,  and  thereby  gives 
employment  to  much  other  labour-^ 
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in  the  aeeond  place  it  rafiMs  t&e  priees 
and  increaaea  the  consumption  of 
a^cultural  produce,  and  thereby 
^ves  employment  to  much  o&er  la» 
bour— -in  the  thirdplace,  it  increases 
the  consumption  or  merchandise  and 
manufactures,  amidst  the  whole  of 
the  ngriculturists  and  working  dasa* 

the  trade  imd  profits  of  Vb»  roannf ac* 
turera  and  traders,  and  provides  a 
irast  quantity  of  employment  for 
other  labour.  Of  «ourse  a  foil  ope- 
rates in  a  contrary  manner.  Every 
rise  or  fall  must  cause  an  infinitely 
greater  rise  or  fall  in  proportion,  in 
the  extent  of  general  business ;  pro* 
fits,  and  employment  for  labour. 

The  profits  of  the  community  must 
be  so  governed  by  wages,  in  rate,  as 
well  as  aggregate  amount  In  agri<. 
culture  the  rate  as  well  as  the  aggre* 
gate  amount  must  with  the  same 
commercial  law,  fluctuate  with  wagee^ 
and  rise  to  the  highest  point  admit- 
ted of  by  such  law,  when  tiiey  do. 
In  trade  and  manufactures,  ^e  rate 
of  profits  as  well  as  the  aggregate 
amount  fluctuates  with  the  extent 
and  activity  of  trade ;  it  is  the  high- 
est when  trade  is  the  most  extensive 
and  brisk;  and  trade  is  so  when  the 
profits  of  the  agriculturists  and  the 
wages  of  the  workhig  classes  are  the 
hifihest 

To  keep  wages  at  the  proper  height 
it  is  essential  to  keep  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  employment  as  great  as 
possible — to  prevent  excess  of  popu- 
lation--and  to  restrict  by  law  ^1  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities 
from  injuring  them.  Free  trade  has 
the  same  effect  on  wa^s,  as  excess 
of  population.  By  importation,  it 
binds  them  to  the  famine  point 
no  matter  what  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, or  the  price  of  food  may  be. 
To  keep  the  quantity  of  employment 
as  great  as  possible,  and  prevent  ex- 
cess of  population,  it  is  essential  to 
keep  the  money  prices  of  agricuItU'^ 
ral  produce  suflliciently  high.  Agri- 
culture employs  half  the  labouring 
}>opulation,  and  the  hiffher  its  regu- 
ar  prices  are,  the  morelabour  it  em- 
ploys, and  the  higher  wages  it  gives. 
In  it  wages  are  probably  one  third 
less  in  rate,  and  employment  is  one 
fourth  less  in  quantity,  when  its  prices 
are  low,  than  when  they  are  reason- 
ably high.  Its  profits  are  like  wa^ es, 
principally  expended  in  consumption. 
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bi  aU  jprobabllity,  It  employs  a  mil* 
lioa  of  soulfl  more  when  prices  are 
high,  than  when  they  are  low;  and 
the  Uindlords^  farmers,  and  labourers, 
comprehending  half  the  population, 
expend  almost  fifty  per  cent  more  in 
manufiactures  and  merchandise.  High 
prices(^  agricultural  produce  thus  by 
admitting  of  good  wages  employing 
aach  a  great  additional  number  of 
souls,  ana  causing  such  a  vast  addi* 
tional  consumption  of  eoods,  produce 
higfawagea:  and  comoined  with  the 
latler  they  keep  the  quantity  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  at  the  highest 
point.  Wi^iea  wfll  rise  in  a  greater 
proportion  after  such  produce  riaes, 
putting  out  of  si^t  firee  trade  hliv«, 
not,as  the  Economists  assert,becau8e 
food  IS  dearly  -but  because  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  means  of 
payinff  high  wa^ea  are  greater. 

Hi^pncea  or  agricultural  produoe 
and  geMTid  high  wages  cannot  injur  e 
the  master  mamifacturers  and  tra» 
daraexc^t  by  adding  alitde  to  tiieir 
ezpenaea  of  living.  Ine  grieat  charge 
of  the  Economists  against  dear  corn 
ia,  tiiat  it  produces  dear  labour,  the 
dsvn»8  of  com  Aerefore  cannot  be 
injurious,  if  that  of  labour  be  not 
Ho  matter  what  the  price  of  food 
may  be,  it  ia  impoeaible  for  wages  to 
be  higher  than  the  manufacturers  can 
afford ;  and  the  latter  will  never  raise 
them,  unless  they  can  raise  their 
pricea  so  aa  to  obtahi  the  same  rate 
ef  profita.  The  great  bodv  of  the 
mannfiacturers  depend  solely  on  the 
home  market,  and  putting  free  trade 
lawa  out  of  sights  they  can  always 
raise  their  prices  sufficiently  if  wages 
rise.  Whatever  rise  may  take  place 
ia  food  and  general  vrages,  the  ex<- 
porting  manmacturers  will  never 
nJae  their  wages  if  they  cannot  raise 
dieir  prices,  and  they  can  always  ob- 
tain a  sufficiency  of  labour  on  their 
own  terms. 

The  Economists  assert  that  vrages 
cannot  be  permanently  higher  in  one 
eall]]]^  than  in  another.  This  is  so 
notoriously  at  variance  with  expe- 
rience that  refutation  ought  to  be 
needless.  Scarcely  any  two  callings 
pay  the  same  wages,  and,  in  some, 
wages  are  always  one  half  or  one 
tfiurd  less  than  they  are  in  others.  I 
must,  however,  shew  why  it  cannot 
be  true. 

It  practicallystands  on  these  as* 
mmptl^wa^l.  That  faifimt  labour  can 


always  select  its  own  calling.  2. 
That  adult  labour  is  eipuOly  ddlfiil 
and  has  equal  means  of  choice,  in  all 
callings.  Both  are  erroneous.  Wages 
are  always  much  lower  in  agricul* 
ture,  than  in  many  trades.  The  hH^ 
bandry  labourer  knows  only  his  own 
calling,  and  he  must  therefore  follow 
it;  ingenend  he  haa  not  the  meant 
of  puttinff  his  children  to  any  other, 
thairefore  he  is  compelled  to  rear  them 
in  it,  and  when  they  reach  maturity^ 
it  ia  almost  the  onlv  one  they  c4in 
follow.  Thus  the  labourer  is  com« 
pdled  to  accept  any  wa^es  which 
employers  may  offer ;  ana  however 
inadecptate  wages  may  be  abundance 
of  labourers  are  constantly  reared 
for  the  calling. 

Wages  have  long  been  much  lower 
amidst  the  cotton  weavers  than  in 
many  oceupetions.  Ihe  weaver  is  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  his  own 
trade ;  he  has  not  the  means  <^  put- 
ting his  children  to  any  other,  and  he 
can  employ  them  in  it  with  advan- 
tage to  himself.  Thus,  however  ina^ 
deouate  wages  may  be,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  calling  and  rear 
his  children  in  it.  In  many  callhigs. 
the  woritman  has  the  means  of  put* 
ting  his  children  to  his  own,  at  a  pro- 
fit to  himself  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  earn  any  thing,  and  he  has  no 
means  of  putting  them  to  any  other. 
In  consequence  he  rears  a  profusion 
of  successors  without  any  reference 
to  wages.  And  in  divers  callings  in 
which  wages  are  high,  the  workman 
has  the  means  of  putting  his  own 
children  into  them,  and  excluding 
those  of  others. 

Thus  speaking  generally  with  re- 
ference to  the  more  important  call- 
ings, the  child  is  compelled  to  follow 
the  calling  of  the  parent,  and  the 
adult  is  compelled  to  follow  that  in 
which  he  has  been  reared,  whether 
wages  be  good  or  bad.  The  hus- 
bandry servant  can  become  a  com- 
mon labourer  in  a  town  and  apply 
himself  to  a  few  other  occupations, 
but  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from 
him  that  no  equality  of  wages  is  es- 
tablished between  them  and  his  own. 
The  cotton  weaver  can  to  a  certain 
extent  betake  himself  to  the  weaving 
of  silks,  linens,  and  woollens,  ana 
this  tends  to  produce  equality  in  the 
wages  of  weaving;  but  he  has  so 
many  disadvantages  to  encounter 
thatno regular  eqiudity is  established. 
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.  As  much  labour,  in  proportion,  is 
therefore  regularly  reared  in  those 
callings  in  which  wages  are  always 
the  lowest,  as  in  those  in  which  they 
are  the  highest  If  wages  be  one 
half  less  in  the  exportmg  trades, 
than  in  others,  the  masters  will  be 
able  to  procure  as  much  labour  as 
they  may  require.        • 

Of  course,  hi^h  wi^s  cannot  re- 
duce the  rate  of  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders,  because  wages 
cannot  rise  permanently  in  any  busi- 
ness, if  prices  do  not. 
•  High  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  high  wages,  in  this  coun- 
try, do  not  imect,  m  any  important 
d^'ee,  the  raw  materials  used  by 
the  manufacturers.  These  materials 
are  chiefly  produced  abroad,  and 
their  prices  cannot  permanently  rise, 
if  the  manufacturers  cannot  either 
raise  their  prices,  or  reduce  some  of 
their  expenses  of  production,  in  pro- 
poi-tion. 

.  The  i-ate  of  profit,  therefore,  of 
the  manufacturers  wid  traders,  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things,  be  Inju- 
red by  high  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  and  labour.  It  is  always 
the  highest  when  trade  is  the  moat 
extensive  and  active,  therefore  it 
will  always  be  the  highest,  when 
such  prices  are. 

^-  To  keep  wages  and  agricultural 
produce  at  the  proper  height,  it  is 
essential  to  multiply  manufactures 
and  trades  as  much  as  possible. 
The  buyinjc  of  goods  of  a  foreign 
country,  will  not  alone  enable  tluit 
country  to  take  an  equal  quantity  of 
goods  in  payment ;  on  tlie  contrary. 
It  will  only  enable  it  to  take  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity.  Such  buy- 
ing, though  it  be  made  at  a  cheap 
rate,  will  employ  infinitely  less  la- 
bour, than  dear  production  at  home 
would  do.  If  this  country  produce 
dear  silks  or  other  goods  at  home, 
instead  of  buying  cheap  ones  abroad 
for  money,  it  will  have  all  the  em- 
ployment for  labour  yielded  by  such 
production,  more  than  it  would  have, 
should  it  buy  of  foreign  countries. 

Every  separate  trade  produces  its 
own  capital;  if  it  take  a  small  por- 
tion from  other  trades  at  its  com- 
mencement, this  is  soon  returned. 
Every  separate  trade  is  likewise  to 
a  cei'tain  extent,  the  constant  parent 
of  capital  to  all  other  trades.  If  tha 
silk  trade  had  never  existed,  the  ca- 
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Eital  employed  in  it  would  never 
ave  existed;  and  the  capital  of  other 
trades  would  have  been  less  than  it 
is. 

.  Speaking  generally,  th^  relative 
cheapness  or  deamess  4iff'^manufac- 
turea  goods,  affects  the  expenses  of 
living  only,  and  not  iAe  general  rate 
of  profit.  If  home  production  cause 
relative  deamesK,  it  likewise  causes 
the  quantity  of  employment  for  la- 
bour, and  the  extent  of  general  trade, 
to  be  greater,  and  in  consequence, 
general  wages  and  profits  to  be  high- 
er than  they  otherwise  could  be.  It 
therefore  adds  more  to  wages  and 
profits,  than  to  the  cost  of  we  arti- 
cles it  sends  to  market,  and  is  a  source 
of  real  cheapness. 

General  high  prices  and  wages 
cannot  have  any  material  effect  in 
disabling  the  exporting  manufiu^- 
rers  for  competing  abroad  with  fo- 
reigners. These  manufacturers  could 
noC  save  for  a  moment,  raise  their 
prices,  if  the  rise  would  take  froaa 
them  their  foreign  markets.  Hie 
loss  of  the  latter,  would  cause  a  glut 
of  their  goods,  the  labour  they  era- 
ploy,  and  the  raw  produce  they,  use, 
which  would  bring  down  their  prioesp 
and  enable  them  to  procure  labonr 
and  produce  sufficientiy  dieap. 
Wages  and  produce  could  not  be 
raised  to  them  by  any  rise  of  ffeiie* 
ral  prices  and  wages,  if  it  would  ma- 
terially reduce  their  ei^ort  trade. 

Thus,  exported  manufactures  can- 
not be  regulated  in  price  by  geaecal 
prices  and  wages.  They  form  the 
means  with  which  the  community 
buys  foreign  goods.  As  tiieir  prices 
can  be  but  little  raised,  by  any  rise 
of  general  prices  and  wages,  the 
higherthe  latter  are,  the  greater  must 
be  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods, 
and  the  export  of  such  manufactures 
in  paymait  The  foreign  trade,  as 
weu  as  the  home  one,  must  be  the 
greatest,  when  general  prices  and 
wages  are  the  highest. 

To  keep  general  wages  and  prices 
at  the  proper  height,  it  is  essential, 
not  only  to  multiply  manufactures 
and  trades,  but  to  continually  extend 
each  and  all,  as  far  as  possible.  Every 
one  on  the  average,  ought  to  be  an- 
nually so  far  enlarged,  as  to  supply 
employment  for  its  increase  ot  po- 
pulation and  capital.  If  a  stop  be 
put  to  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  various  trades^  when  others  can 
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only  employ  their  own  increase  of  car 
piad  and  labour,  this  mnst  produce 
a  pernicious  glut  of  the  latter.  If 
agriculture  and  some  trades  be  con- 
tracted when  others  are  not  extend- 
ed, it  must  produce  such  an  excess 
of  capital  and  labour,  as  will  have 
ruinous  eflPects  on  wages  and  prices. 

Mr  C.  Grant  and  others  maintain 
that  a  reetrictiTe  system  may  exist 
in  a  young  country,  but  that  it  can- 
not, and  ought  not,  to  exist  in  an  old 
and  populous  one.  I  maintain  direct- 
ly the  contrary.  In  a  young  thinly- 
peopled  country,  capital  and  labour 
can  find  employment  in  one  calling, 
if  they  cannot  in  ano&er — ^they  can 
find  it  on  the  land,  if  not  in  manu- 
factures and  trade.  But  in  an  old 
and  j^pulous  one,  this  is  im{>os8ible. 
In  this  country,  the  idle  capital  and 
population  cannot  find  employment 
on  the  land,  because  it  is  occupied, 
and  they  cannot  force  themselves 
into  manufactures  and  trade.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  employment 
for  the  increase  of  population  can 
only  be  provided  by  a  prohibitory 
system. 

What  is  the  nature  of  Mr  Grant's 
system  ?  It  is  intended  to  drive  a 
fast  mass  of  population  from  agri- 
culture and  vanous  trades — to  de- 
stroy, to' a'  large  extent,  the  profits  of 
far  more  than  half  the  community — 
to  reduce  wages  in  the  most  grie- 
vous manner^and  to  transfer  a  gi- 
gantic portion  of  employment  from 
this  coimtry,  to  foreign  ones.  It  is 
intended  to  do  this,  merely  that  it 
may  give  a  little  extension  to  three 
or  "four  manufactures.  This,  which 
strikes  at  the  essentials  of  employ- 
ment for  population,  is  put  forth  as 
an  infallible  preventive  to  excess  of 
population,  as  the  only  thing  which 
can  give  employment  to  such  excess  I 

When  the  population  of  a  country 
becomes  redundant,  a  prohibitory 
6}'stem  becomes  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity :  if  the  redundancy  cannot,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  gain  employ- 
ment from  the  land,  it  must  continu- 
idly  enlarge  itself,  by  diminishing 
the  demand  for  labour ;  and  nothii^ 
but  such  a 'system  can  give  it  such 
employment  A  prohibitory  system 
will  enable  a  country  to  combine  the 
greatest  proportion  of  population, 
with  the  greatest  proportion  of  wealth 
and  prosperity;  while  an  opposite 
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one  will  combine  in  it  the  lowest 
proportion  of  population  with  the 

Seatest  of  povertv  and  misery.  In 
.  is  country,  the  former  would  sup* 
port  an  infinitely  greater  population 
tiian  the  present  one,  in  full  employ- 
ment and  happiness;  while  a  sys- 
tem of  perfectly  free  trade  would 
bind  a  far  less  population  than  the 
present  one 'to  constant  excess,  pe- 
nury, and  wretchedness. 

From  all  this,  I  insist  that  the  fol- 
lowing measures  aire  imperiously 
called  for  by  the  state  of  the  empire. 

Prohibit  foreign  i^icultural  pro- 
duce, with  the  necessary  exceptions, 
up  to  reasonably  high  prices.  This 
will  give  good  prices  to  Uie  agricid- 
turists,  and  thereby  it  will  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  without  causing 
any  trouble  or  expense  to  the  state, 
jBpve  employment  in  agriculture  to 
from  half  a  million  to  a  million  of 
idle  souls,  including  women  and 
children. 

Remove  all  impediments,  and  give 
all  possible  encouragement  to  the 
culture  of  inferior  and  waste  land. 
This  will  employ  a  vast  number  more 
of  idle  souls  in  agriculture. 

B^  protection  against  foreigners, 
remission  of  duty,  bounty,  and  other 
means,  ^ve  gooa  profits  to  the  colo- 
nial agriculturists ;  good  profits  can 
alone  enable  them  to  consume  Bri- 
tish manufactures  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent. 

The  "effects  of  all  this  on  the  pro- 
fits and  wages  of  more  than  halt  tlie 
population  of  tho  empire,  must  of 
necessity  give  employment  to  a  pro- 
digiouff  number  of  idle  souls  in  ma- 
nufactures and  trade. 

Prevent,  by  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion, all  importation  of  foreign  goods 
which  can  prevent,  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  prices,  and  of  course 
wages,  from  duly  rising. 
'  Such  a  vast  quantity  of  additional 
employment  must  necessarily  cause 
real  wages  to  be  much  higher  than 
they  now  are ;  it  will,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advance  of  prices,  give  the 
w^orking  classes  generally  a  greater 
command  over  commodities  than 
they  have  at  present. 

The  exporting  manufacturers 
would  be  mightily  benefited.  To  a 
large  extent  they  would  be  enabled 
to  raise  their  prices  and  wages,  with- 
out any  loss  of  foreign  trade.  They 
c 
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would  b«re  \ahfinir,  and  produce  m 
much  under  tlttir  control  as  tiiey 
liare  at  present  Their  rate  of  p«'ofit 
in  the  home  trade  would  he  raised. 
Their  lossea  would  he  much  re- 
duced, and  their  general  trade,  and 
in  consequence  profits^  would  he 
greatly  enlarged. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  would  he 
Ihe  effects.  Profits  and  wages  would 
he  carried  to  the  highest  point 
throughout  the  population.  This 
would  raise  employment  for  capital 
and  lahour,  the  extent  of  trade  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  puhlic  wealth  and 
prosperity,  to  the  hishest  point.  This 
would  reduce  to  tne  lowest  practl- 
cahle  point,  taxes,  duties,  rates,  and 
tfie  cost  of  foreign  commodities. 

I  state  this,  not  as  opinion,  hut  as 
unquestionahle  fact. 

It  is  unquestionahle  fact»  tliat  if 
wheat  were  raised  to  TOs.  per  quar- 
ter, and  other  agricultural  produce 
were  raised  in  proportion,  this  would 

Sve  good  profits  and  prosperity  to 
e  landowners  and  farmers,  and 
cause  much  more  lahour  to  he  em- 
ployed on  every  farm  throughout 
tiie  country ;    and  that  hi  conse- 

fie  created  for  sevei 
sands  of  souls. 

It  is  unquestionable  fiftct,  that  the 
culture  of  inferior  and  waste  lands 
would  employ  a  vast  numher  of 
souls. 

It  is  unquestionable  iiu^  that  the 
increase  of  profit  to  the  farmers,  and 
the  large  aaditional  demand  for  la- 
hour,  would  raise  husbandry  wages 
greatly. 

It  is  unquestionable  fact,  that  if 
the  colonial  agriculturists  could  ob- 
tain a  compai'atively  small  advance 
of  prices,  they  would  consume  far 
more  British  manufactures  than  they 
do.  ^ 

It  is  unquestionable  fact,  that  if 
the  a^iculturists  at  home,  and  in  the 
colonies,  could  obtain  higher  profits 
and  wages,  and  were  more  nume- 
rous, they  would  consume  an  enor- 
mous additional  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures,  and 
would  thereby  employ  a  vast  addi- 
tional number  of  souls  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade. 

It  is  unquestionahle  fact»  that  if 
the  manufactures  and  trades  which 
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do  not  export  ^ould  reeelte  a  great 
increase  of  husineas,  and  he  effec- 
tually protected  fi*om  foreign  conn 
petitoi:s,.they  would  ndae  theu-  pricea 
and  wages  greatly. 

It  is  unquestionahle  fact,  that»  wHh 
brisk  trade,  and  abundance  of  em«- 
ployment,  profits  and  r^  wagea 
would  be  much  hisher  than  ihey  are 
at  present,  notwitnstanding  any  ad» 
vance  of  prices. 

It  is  unquestionable  fact^  that  the 
prosperi^  of  the  rest  of  the  popular 
tion  would  add  very  jrreatly  to  the 
general  trade  and  profits  of  the  ex« 
porting  manufacturers. 

It  is  unquestionable  fact,  which 
has  been  established  by  the  whole  of 
experience,  that  no  rise  in  food  or 
general  wages  can  raise  labour  to  the 
exporting  manufacturers  above  what 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it— that  it 
must  take  what  they  are  able  to  give, 
or  he  without  a  market — and  diat 
they  can  always  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  it  for  what  their  prices  will  yield. 

And  it  is  unquestionable  fact,  that 
the  higher  general  profits  and  wages 
are  in  rate  and  aggregate  amount, 
the  lower  in  reality  are  taxes,  duties, 
rates,  and  the  cost  of  foreign  goods. 

If  all  this  he  insufi&cient  to  remove 
the  excess  of  population,  resort  to 
emigration,  on  an  adequate  scale. 
The  excess  must  be  removed,  or 
WM^es  cannot  be  properly  raised; 
and  wages  must  be  so  raised  to  give 
tigriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
the^roper  portion  of  prosperity.  - 

To  prevent  it  from  pressing  un- 
duly on  the  labour  employed  in  the 
exporting  trades,  relieve  them  as  far 
as  possible  from  duties  and  taxes, 
and  aid  them  when  necessary  with 
bounty. 

I  will  here  offer  a  few  observa* 
dons  on  the  culture  of  inferior  land. 

The  land,  in  England,  is  divided 
into  parishes,  just  as  it  has  been  time 
immemorial,  and  this  operates  great- 
ly against  improvement.  Four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  thousand  acres  contain 
in  the  centre  of  them  a  single  vil- 
lage; the  land  round  the  boundary 
is  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  distant  hom. 
the  village,  and  in  consequence  its 
culture  is  but  little  attended  to.  Go- 
ing alon^  the  boundary  line  between 
two  parishes,  there  is  a  mass  of  land 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  in  this  estate. 
The  land  of  every  two  village^  if 
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In  innumerable  c&ses»  three  or  four 
landowneriywhoee  estates  join*  could 
with  great  advantage  to  ttieBuelves 
fonn  a  new  village.  If  thejr  would 
Jofaatly  surround  the  pdnt  of  juao 
tion  widi  a  thousand  acres  of  land^ 
tmd  divide  it  into  lota,  oontahadbg 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  acres  each, 
thef  would  be  able  to  let  the  lots  at 
%  rent,  which  at  the  firrt  would  yield 
them  suffident  faiterest  on  their  ou^ 
la  J.  If  diey  would  form  a  few  lots, 
containing  from  two  to  five  acres 
BBch^  with  a  small  house,  they  could 
enrily  sell  them  for  a  suffident  price. 
They  might  do  this  with  Itod  which 
at  present  yields  very  little  rent ;  but 
which  requires  only  common  culture 
to  make  it  fertile.  I  need  not  dilate 
on  the  rapid  improvement  in  value 
whidi  din  land,  and  that  surround- 
fairit,  would  receive. 

The  state  might  do  this,  if  the  land- 
krda  would  not.  In  innumerable 
caaes^  itmighttakeon  lease  at  a  low 
rent,  a  thousand  or  two  diousand 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  different 
TiQages,  and  at  a  distance  from  them 
aU ;  and  form  a  new  village  in  this 


Portions  of  land  containing  a  thou- 
sand acres  are  frequently  on  sale. 
If  the  state  riiould  buy  them,  divide 
Aem  as  I  have  stated,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  sell  ihe  lots  sepi^ 
rately,  it  would  draw  from  this  pecu- 
niary profit 

I  speak  of  that  which  is  matter  of 
presnngpublic  necessity.  This  coun- 
try is  in  circumstances  different  from 
those  of  any  other.  In  most  other  old 
nations,  redundant  population  can 
easily  employ  itself  on  me  land,  pro- 
vided agricultural  produce  can  be 
sold*  In  France  the  law  of  inheritance 
— I  do  not  speak  in  defence  of  it — 
plants  the  increase  of  agricultural  in- 
habitants on  the  land.  But  Englsnd 
has  an  excess  of  inhabitants  which 
must  be  removed,  or  it  will  involve 
her  in  ruin — ^her  land  if  properly  re- 
gulated would,  with  benefit  to  all  par- 
ties, employ  infinitely  more  than  this 
excess — she  could  consume  all  the 
produce  which  the  latter  could  raise 
— and  still  her  land  is  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  her  idle  population  can- 
not eain  any  employment  on  it. 

IT  a  proper  case  for  the  interfer- 
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of  coveraaMiit  eould  be  eon« 
eeived,  this  is  one.  The  establishing 
of  an  additional  number  of  souls  ou 
the  land,  would  be  in  itself  the  em- 
ploying of  an  additional  number  in 
maaumctures  and  trade.  Governs 
ment  oiu^t  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  be 
ilfraid  or  sacrificing  the  public  mo^ 
Bey.  It  ought  to  assist  the  owners 
of  waste  land  with  granta  and  loana; 
and  in  many  cases  to  drain,  manure, 
endose,  ftc,  at  its  own  cost^  with  the 
certainQr  of  suffering  much  direct 
loss  from  it.  Public  money,  which 
is  practically  expended  in  creating 
new  land,— in  providing  employment 
for  industry  which  coiDd  not  other- 
wise exist^-cannot  be  lost;  it  must 
▼ield  to  the  state  an  adequate  return 
in  revenue  and  power  for  ever. 

Industry  in  this  country  would  never 
want  employment,  if  the  land' were 
properly  attended  to  by  its  rulers. 
But  this  inexhaustible  source  of  em- 
ployment, wealth  and  prosperity,  is 
not  onlvneglected,but  continually  sa- 
crificed. The  cabinet  and  legislature 
are  always  devising  expedients  for 
extending  manufactures  and  trade, 
but  they  never  can  think  of  extend- 
ing agriculture ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
h<Hd  up  its  contraction  as  a  matter 
of  nalaonal  benefit  Do  manufac- 
tures snd  trade  need  employment  ? 
it  is  to  be  effected  by  the  diminution 
of  agriculture :  are  they  in  distress  ? 
it  is  to  be  relieved  by  plunging  agri- 
culture into  distress.  Inus  that 
which  constitutes  their  great  source 
is  continually  sacrificedTor  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  us  suppose  that  8,000,000  acres 
of  waste  lana  are  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  each  acre  will  send  annually 
to  market  two  pounds'  worth  of  pro- 
duce. The  neatest  part  of  the  mo- 
ney received  for  this  produce— sup- 
pose five  millions  yearly — will  be  ex- 
pended in  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandise. The  expenditure  of  this 
sum  amidst  the  manufacturers  and 
traders,  must  enlarge  very  greatly 
their  consumption  oi^eir  own  goods. 
Assuming  that  it  will  add  two  mil- 
lions to  such  consumption,  the  cul- 
ture of  tiiis  land  will  give  to  the 
manufacturers  and  ti*ader8  a  trade 
amounting  to  seven  millions  an- 
nually. 

Government  could  soon  create 
such  a  trade  at  a  comparatively  trif* 
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Hnff  sftcrifice ;  it  vrould  be  most  cheap- 
ly Doughty  should  it  cost  five  or  ten 
millions. 

I  am  advocating  no  division  of  the 
best  land,  and  no  injurious  one  of 
the  inferior.  I  am  no  friend  to  very 
little  farms.  But  in  England  the 
proportion  of  smaller  ones  needs 
enlargement  The  working  mechanic 
and  artisan  can  hope  to  become 
masters  by  means  of  industry  and 
frugality,— but  Uie  husbandry  labour- 
ers cannot.  If  the  latter  can  save  a 
little  money,  they  can  find  no  parcels 
of  land  suinciently  small  for  tnem  to 
rent,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are 

airiyed  of  the  most  powerful  temp- 
on  to  saving.  What  I  reconunend 
would  supply  a  remedv  to  this,  with- 
out unduly  lessening  the  proportion 
of  good«sijsed  farms.  The  least  of 
the  allotments  would  be  taken  by 
those  who  could  combine  with  their 
farming  some  other  calling.  Land 
should  be  divided  no  fartner  than 
tliis — it  should  have  no  more  popu- 
lation on  it  than  it  can  fully  employ; 
therefore  the  number  of  allotuients 
incapable  of  fully  employing  their 
occupiers,  should  be  limited  bv  the 
means  of  the  latter  for  procuring  a 
fiufllicieucv  of  other  employment. 
When  it  is  diWded,  as  it  lias  been 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  every  oc- 
cupier is  converted  into  a  labourer 
without  a  master  to  employ  him ; 
his  land  will  oiilv  give  him  work  for 
a  trifling  part  of  his  time,  and  the 
division  has  destroyed  farmers  to 
hire  him  for  the  remainder.  Society 
could  not  be  placed  in  a  more  cala- 
mitous condition. 

To  the  plan  for  establishing  the 
poor  on  wa^Hte  lands  by  means  of  so- 
cieties, I  am  a  warm  friend;  but  I 
fear  it  will  not  be  acted  on  to  an  ex- 
tent which  will  be  felt  by  the  com- 
munitv  at  large.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  due  eflfect  given  it  m  this  man- 
ner. Let  the  bmdo^mers  and  other 
respectable  inhabitants  of  each  coun- 
ty form  themselves  into  a  separate 
society,  to  act  la  its  otcH  comm(jf  omly  ; 
and  let  all  be  assisted  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  by  government  Bv 
this  the  plan  will  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect,  in  a  sufRriently  comprehensive 
asanner  in  every  coimty  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  oOOO 
idle  souls  uchidii^  women  and 
children^  in  each  county,  who  could 


be  beneficially  established  on  the 
land,  and  that  one  hundred  souls 
could  be  placed  on  a  thousand  acres. 
Fifty  thousand  acres  would  be  re- 
quired, which  would  form  a  thousand 
lulotmentB,  of  different  sizes,  but 
averaging  fifty  acres  each.  If  each 
allotment,  on  the  average,  should 
require  an  outlay  of  j£dOO,  the  whole 
would  require  £300,000.  Much  of 
the  money  would  be  provided  by  the 
owners  of  the  land.  There  would 
be  in  each  county  a  thousand  small 
houses  to  build,  and  as  many  small 
parcels  of  land  to  enclose,  &c. ; — n 
work  which,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
would  not  be  equal  to  one  half  Oif 
the  building  alone  which  takes  place 
in  London  annuallv. 

In  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary. 
Government  might  supply  the  money 
on  loan.  The  repayment  of  the 
greater  part  would  be  certain ;  and 
if  two  or  three  millions  were  wholly 
sacrificed,  the  public  gain  would 
still  be  immense. 

This,  in  the  forty  English  counties, 
would  give  permanent  employment 
to  200,000  souls;  by  so  doing,  it 
would  give  permanent  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  souls  in  manu- 
factures and  trad&— and  by  greatly 
enlarging  the  demand  for  labour,  it 
would  raise  general  waf^  and  there- 
bv  supply  a  vast  additional  number 
of  souls  witii  employment  It  would 
likewise  lighten  very  much  the  poor 
rates. 

I  must  now  offer  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  the  currency. 

The  notes  of  Country  Banks  form 
coital,  which,  to  a  great  extent,.can- 
not  exist,  if  they  do  not ;  and  this  ca- 
pital is  principally  used  by  those  who 
must  have  it  or  none.  Practically,  it 
can  only  exist  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
employed,  and  it  is  dispersed  through- 
out the  country  always  in  readiness 
for  those  who  have  the  means  of  em- 
ploying it  ad%*antageou8ly.  It  is  not 
tlie  competitor,  but  the  auxiliary  of 
other  kinds  of  capital;  up  to  a  hi^ 
point,  it  takes  employment  which 
they  canuot,and  enlarges  their  means 
of  employment 

Tlie  less  capital  the  individual  pos- 
sesses, the  more  in  proportion  he  ex- 
pends of  his  profits  in  consumption. 
If  a  man  have  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  perhaps  expends  all 
his  profits  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
fiunuy,  and  can  save  nothing;  if  he 
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haTe  only  five  or  bi^  hundred  pounds, 
he  expends  the  chief  part  of  his  pro- 
fits in  this  manner,  and  can  save  but 
little ;  but  if  he  have  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  he  saves  much 
more  of  his  profits  than  lie  expends. 
Let  the  annual  rate  of  profit  on  capi- 
tal, after  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
bu^esB,  be  thirty  per  cent,  and  di- 
vide the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
equally  as  capital  amidst  two  hun- 
dred persons,  it  will  yield  no  annual 
savings.  Divide  it  amidst  one  hun- 
dred, and  allowing  for  failures,  &c, 
it  wOl  yield  a  very  small  amount  of 
savings.  But  give  it  aU  to  one  man, 
and  probably  he  will  save  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  yearly. 
The  smallest  capitalist  will  expend 
more  by  the  last  named  sum  in  con- 
sumption, than  the  large  one ;  with 
them  the  capital  will  not  increase,  but 
with  him  it  will  double  itself  in  every 
four  years ;  they  would  scarcely  save 
so  much  with  a  rate  of  sixty  per  cent, 
as  he  will  with  this  of  thirty. 

Thusy  if  the  whole  capital  of  the 
country  were  divided  amidst  such  as 
these  small  capitalists,  it  would  not, 
with  this  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  in- 
crease ;  but  if  divided  amidst  such  as 
the  large  one,  it  would  double  itself 
in  eve^  four  years.  The  small  ones 
would  expend  ^xe  or  six  times  more 
of  the  profits  in  consumption  than  the 
large  ones.  I  showed,  in  a  former 
letter,  that  the  general  rate  of  profit 
cannot  be  permanently  above  what 
will  allow  capital  to  increase  in  tlie 
same  de^ee.  with  the  means  of  em- 
ploying It;  if,  therefore,  the  whole 
capital  were  divided  amidst  the  small 
capitalists,  the  regular  yearly  rate  of 
profit  mi^ht  be  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent;  but  if  divided  amidst  the  large 
ones,  this  rate  could  not  perhaps  be 
above  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  I  draw 
from  all  this  the  following  conclu- 
sion: 

The  more  the  capital  of  any  country 
is  monopolized  by  great  capitalists, 
the  lower  the  general  rate  of  profit 
must  be — the  smaller  must  the  ex- 
penditure of  profits  in  consumption 
oe — the  smaller  must  general  con- 
sumption be — the  less  must  the  ex- 
tent of  general  trade  be — the  smaller 
must  the  quantity  of  employment  for 
capital  and  labour  be — the  lower 
must  wages  be — and  the  more  poor 
and  miserable  must  be  the  country. 

Thto  conclttfiion  ia  eetAbliehed  \>j 
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the  present  state  of  England ;  if  more 
proof  be  necessary,  it  may  be  found 
m  the  history  of  young  nations,  in 
which  the  capital  is  divided  in  small 
portions  amidst  the  many.  Great 
houses  are  necessary  to  take  the 
trade,  which,  from  the  large  amount 
of  capital  required,  the  slowness  of 
returns,  &c., '  smaller  ones  cannot 
take;  but  beyond  this  they  are  inju- 
rious. They  are  the  natural  enemies 
and  destroyers  of  the  middling  and 
small  ones,  and  very  frequently  of 
each  otlier.  Bv  combining  tbe  great- 
est powers  of  production  wiui  the 
smaJlest  of  consumption,  they  form 
the  great  cause  of  the  gluts  which  are 
so  ruinous. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  a  country 
cannot,  except  for  a  comparatively 
short  period,  have  less  general  capi- 
tal than  it  can  beneficially  employ. 
If  it  have  less,  th^  consequent  high 
rate  of  profit  will  soon  give  it  abun- 
dance. Tlie  doctrine,  that  Ireland  is 
poor  from  scarcity  of  capital,  is  ab- 
surd ;  she  has  more  than  ^e  can  em- 
ploy at  a  sufficient  profit,  and  she  is 
poor  from  the  scarcity  of  profitable 
employment  for  capital.  Her  farmers 
ana  manufacturers  cannot  make  pro- 
fits which  will  admit  of  accumulation  ; 
hence  her  poverty.  Much  may  be 
charged  on  the  personal  character  of 
her  population,  for  various  of  herle- 

S'slators  and  writers  have  said,  that 
rltish  capital  would  soon  be  lost  in 
her,  if  not  under  tlie  management  of 
British  foresight  and  frugality.  The 
case  is  the  same  widi  all  poor  coun- 
tries. An  infallible  method  for  ta- 
king from  the  richest  nation  its  capi- 
tal, and  plunging  it  into  penury,  is 
this — Destroy  as  far  as  possible  em- 

Eloyment  for  capital  and  labour,  and 
ind,  by  foreign  competition,  the  rate 
of  profit,  and  in  consequence  the  rate 
of  wages  to  the  lowest  point  practi- 
cable. This  is  now  acted  on  with 
triumphant  success  in  the  British 
empire. 

The  small  notes  of  Country  Banks 
constituted  capital,  which,  in  a  peat 
measure,  could  only  exist  in  them ; 
the  use  of  this  capital  was,  in  effect, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  middling  and 
small  manufacturers  and  traders,  who 
could  not  procure  other  in  lieu  of  it, 
and  it  could  only  exist  to  the  amount 
which  could  be  beneficially  employ- 
ed. The  notes  thus  formed  a  gigan- 
tic epurce  of  employmeot  for  capi« 
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tol  nd  Ubmtr  of  Ibe  UgliMt  chtne- 
tmr.  Thef  were  med  as  onital  bf 
tboie  whose  ezpenditare  or  profit* 
in  eonsumplioii  was  the  (^eateek, 
whose  aecuraulatioii  of  eapKal  wae 
the  least,  and  who  were  restricted 
from  Injurious  speculation  and  ez« 
eessi  ve  production.  Thejr  thus  can- 
•ed  the  expenditure  of  general  profits 
to  be  the  greatest,  not  cmly  in  amount, 
but,  In  proportion  to  accumulation, 
made  gluts  less  frequent,  and  of 
shorter  duration,  enlaived  greatly  the 
extent  of  business  ana  employment, 
•nd  kept  the  general  rate  of  profit  at 
a  hiffher  point 

Tne  suppression  of  the  notes  has 
destroyed  this  gigantic  source  of 
employment  for  capital  and  labour. 
It  has  fallen  principally  on  the  mid- 
dling and  small  manufacturers  and 
traders ;  while  it  has  annihilated  their 
capital,  it  has  left  that  of  the  over* 
ffrown  houses  as  excessive  as  ever. 
It  has  destroyed  consumption  with 
capital,  therefore  it  has  not  given  the 
trade  to  the  great  houses  which  it 
has  talcen  from  the  smaller  ones :  of 
course,  it  has  caused  a  great  loss  of 
business  and  employment  for  labour. 
It  forms  an  important  part  of  that 
hateful  and  ruinous  policy  which  this 
country  is  acting  on,  of  grinding  the 
middle  and  lower  chuses  to  powder, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few 
overgrown  houses,  wnich  are,  in  a 
large  degree,  a  scourge  to  the  popu- 
lation at  large. 

In  this  manner,  the  suppression  of 
the  small  notes  has  greatiy  aided  the 
free  trade  measures,  in  reducing  pri- 
ces, and  creating  diHtress.  There  are 
those,  however,  wlio  maintain  that  the 
evil  has  been  produced,  principally, 
and  almost  wholly,  by  the  suppres- 
sion :  I  dissent  from  them  altogether, 
and  in  saying  this,  I  will  add,  that 
notlnngbut  public  interest  could  lead 
me  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  allies. 

These  individuals  take  theur  stand 
principally  on  tlie  fall  in  prices ;  it 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  them  to 

6 rove,  that  prices  would  have  fallen 
tlie  notes  fuui  not  been  suppressed, 
or  that  prices  could  be  materially 
higher  witli  an  unlimited  issue  of 
notes.  They  have  not  done  this,  and 
they  cannot. 

With  an  unlimited  issue  of  notea, 
could  wool  be  hiffber  than  it  is? — 
could  com  bo  hiffW»  without  agl«i 
of  foreign  com  r— could  live  stock 


be  higher,  without  eanai^  a  great 
iaportof  salted  provkiona,  &&?«— 
could  Imtter,  cheese,  sldaa,  seeda^ 
he,  &C.  be  higher,  without  caadng 
ezeeas  by  importation?  No— wi£ 
ioch  an  issue,  agricultural  produce 
could  not  be  materially  higher  than 
it  is. 

The  caae  is  the  same  with  ahipa, 
aUka,  gloves,  lace,  and  various  otlier 
tidngs. 

^  CSttona,  woollens,  and  other  arli* 
cles  of  export,  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  governed  In  their  prices  prin- 
cipally by  foreign  markets. 

It  is  thus  demonstrable,  that  pri* 
ces  must  have  been  nearly  as  low  as 
they  are,  and  of  course  that  the  mass 
of  the  community  must  have  been 
almost  as  much  distressed  as  it  is,  if 
the  circulation  of  small  notes  Imd 
not  been  molested. 

With  regard  to  the  great  fall  in  the 
prices  of  uve  stock,  I  will  remark, 
that  the  consumption  of  animal  food 
has  been  prodigiously  reduced  amidst 
the  lower  orders  by  distress — ^that 
by  means  of  steam,  importation  from 
Ireland  has  been  for  some  time  grea^ 
\y  on  the  increase — and  that  every 
facility  has  been  given  to  shipping 
for  usmg  foreign  provisions.  Here 
are  causes  amply  sufficient  for  the 
fall.  In  respect  of  Irish  butter,  its 
nrarket  has  been,  to  a  lam  extent^ 
taken  awav  amidst  the  working  class- 
es, and  ships ;  therefore  it  is  natural- 
ly at  ruinous  prices. 

There  are  public  men  of  great  pre- 
tensions, who,  strange  to  say!  are 
the  champions  of  both  a  paper  cur* 
rency  and  free  trade.  'Hiese  men 
inveigh  against  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  on  the  sole  ground  that 
it  has  raised  the  value  of  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  has  produced  low 
prices ;  and  in  the  same  breath  they 
vehemently  eulogise  the  free  trade 
laws,  whicii  will  not  suffer  prices  to 
be  higher  than  they  are !  They  ac- 
tually do  more  than  this — they  advo- 
cate other  free  trade  measures,  which 
confessedly  would  subject  prices  to 
a  further  great  reduction!!  There 
are  liberal  publications  which  dia- 
play  this  barbarous  Inconsistency. 
The  "  schoolmaster*'  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate  into  every  quarter. 

Were  small  notes,  therefore,  again 
suifored  to  circulate,  it  would  not, 
with  the  present  conunercial  laws, 
have  any  material  eifbct  in  raisiii^ 
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prices;  therefors  it  could  not»  alone, 
save  anj  neat  effect  in  mitigatiiig 
public  suffering.  It  might,  for  a  few 
SDonths,  create  confidence  and  spe* 
eolation,  and  thereby  get  up  prices ; 
bat  the  latter  would  soon  fall  to  what 
they  are  at  present.  As  theanzOift* 
ry  of  what  I  have  already  recom- 
mended, it  would  be  highly  effica- 
cious. With  free  trade,  prices  in 
this  country  must,  in  spite  of  bank 
■otes,  be  inainly  goyemed  by  conti- 
nental ones,  precisely  as  Scotch  and 
Irish  prices  must  be  governed  by 

I  now  dose  my  remarks  on  politi* 
cal  economy,  but  before  I  suffer  the 
pen  to  quit  my  fingers,  I  must  ofier 
some  general  ones  on  ^e  state  of  my 
unhappy  country. 

For  four  successive  vears,  Enghmd 
has  been  scourged  with  continually 
increasing  distress.  During  this  long 
term,  not  a  single  division  of  her  in- 
habitants has  known  prosperity  for 
even  a  moment  I  the  property  of  her 
a^cultural,  manufactunng,  and  tra^ 
dag  classes,  has  been  regularly  wast* 
tng,  and  the  wages  of  her  labouring 
orders  have  been,  with  little  excep- 
tion, regularly  declining.  The  state 
of  things  is  now  worse  than  it  has 
ever  been  since  die  commencement. 
Alter  losing  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
Uons,  the  men  of  business  are  on  tiie 
verfre  of  general  bankruptcy,  and  the 
working  classes  are  witnout  a  suffi- 
ciency of  necessaries. 

This  is  whoUy  without  example  in 
modern  history.  Former  fits  ot  suf- 
fering were  of  short  duration,  they 
never  seriously  iiyured  more  than  a 
part  of  the  population  at  the  same 
moment;  and  they  were  followed  by 
an  enlarged  measure  of  prosperity. 
Putting  out  of  s^ht  the  effects  of  ci- 
vil war,  never  before,  in  so  short  a 
period,  did  any  great  nation  sustain 
such  an  enormous  loss  of  capital, 
part  witii  such  a  gigantic  portion  of 
the  comforts  and  food  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  retrograde  to  such  an  ap- 
palling extent  in  all  that  eonstitntes 
tfie  well-being  of  society.  The  cir- 
cumstances m  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation are  now  much  worse  in  this, 
than  in  almost  any  foreign  country. 
There  isnoprospect  of  improvement ; 
on  ^e  contrary,  loss  and  insolvency 
increase,  wage's  keep  fttUing,  and  the 
future  proimses  only  additions  to 
dialiesB  already  insupportable* 


Are  the  causes  unknown  ?  No— 
when  the  divisions  of  the  community 
are  looked  at  separately,  the  sources 
of  the  suffering  which  overwhelms 
each  and  all,  are  matter  of  demon- 
stration. Theempirehas been  brought 
into  this  horrible  state,  neither  by 
the  visitations  of  Providence,  nor  by 
the  measures  of  foreign  nations,  but 
by  the  acts  of  its  own  rulers.  It  has 
not  been  ravaged  by  plague  and  fa- 
mine; its  markets  abroad  have  not 
been  destroyed  by  war  or  foreign  le^ 
gialation ;  but  the  evils  which  plsguSi 
famine,  war,and foreign  rivalry  could 
have  produced,  have  been  showered 
up<m  it  by  its  own  lawgivers. 

And  are  the  remedies  involved  in 
mystenr?  No.  They  are  before  the 
eyes  ot  all;  it  is  matter  of  general 
confession,  that  measures  could  ea» 
sily  be  resorted  to,  which  would  give 
prosperity  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  community.  Not  only  has  it  been 
proved  by  experience,  but  the  very 
champions  of  tnepresent  system  own, 
that  a  chanffe  of  law  could  render  the 
a|niculturu  interest  and  several 
ottiers  prosperous^  and  that  the  re- 
turn to  small  notes  would  benefit  a 
vast  part  of  the  country.  Remedies 
could  be  at  once  adopted  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  admission  of 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  filled  the 
realm  with  wealth  and  abundance, 
which,  after  pouring  an  incredible 
amount  of  riches  into  the  public  trea* 
sury,  enriched  both  the  individual 
and  the  community  at  larf^e. 

The  ministers  and  legislators  of 
this  empire  avow  that  the  causes  are 
intended  to  produce  the  low  prices 
which  are  inseparable  from  stagnant 
markets,  insolvency,  and  pauperism; 
and  they  acknowledge  tnat  the  re- 
medies did,  and  would  a^ain,  pro- 
duce wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
chi^  of  what  they  urge  a^inst  the 
latter  is,  that  the  prosperity  would 
be  occasionally  interrupted  by  fits  of 
suffering ;  and  while  they  urge  this 
they  confess  that,  without  them,  the 
fits  of  suffering  will  be  equally  fre- 
quent. The  country  sees  that  the 
causes  produce  the  bad  prices  and 
glutted  markets  which  are  so  ruiiv* 
ous,  and  it  feels  that,  without  the 
remedies,  it  has  to  endure,  not  a  tem- 
porary fit,  but  a  permanency  of  loss 
and  distress,  infinitely  more  compre- 
hensive and  destructive  than  the  fit 
oi  1626,  or  of  any  former  time. 
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Yet  tlie  causes  are  to  be  not  only 
preserved,  but  multiplied;  and  the 
remedies  are  not  to  oe,  on  any  ac- 
count, resorted  to. 

To  what  is  this  incredible  and  por- 
tentous state  of  things  owing  ?  The 
reply  may  be  given  in  two  words- 
ignorance  and  profligacy. 

To  use  a  ver^  stale  expression  of 
the  Liberals — The  Ministry  and  Le- 
gislature are  half  a  century  behind 
the  body  of  the  country  in  knowledge. 
They  and  their  literary  partisans  are 
blind  to  the  prodigious  mass  of  in- 
formation which  experience  has  pro- 
vided in  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  they 
can  see  nothinff  but  the  exploded 
dogmas  of  the  Economists.  Did  ex- 
perience prove  incontestably  during 
the  war,  that  when  com  rose,  other 
commodities  did  not  rise  equally — 
that  when  wages  rose,  profits,  instead 
of  falling,  rose  likewise — that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  worst  land  raised  greatly, 
instead  of  reducing,  the  general  rate 
of  profit — that  witn  such  culture  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  infinitely 
more  abundant  than  they  had  pre- 
viously been  without  it,  when  the 
amount  of  population  was  much 
smaller-^that  restrictions,  prohibi- 
tions, and  bounties,  added  very  great- 
ly to  trade — ^that  with  the  paper  cur- 
rency public  prosperity  was  infinite- 
Iv  greater,  and  was  much  more  free 
from  fits  of  interruption,  than  it  had 
ever  been  without  it — did  experience 
prove  all  this,  and  far  more,  did  it 
decisively  refute  every  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Smiths  and  Ricar<K>s,  the 
Homers  and  Huskissons  V — it  is  a  mat- 
ter below  notice  !  Experience  is  a 
vulgar,  mechanical  thing,  which  plods 
at  the  plough-tail,  the  desk,  and  the 
counter ;  it  deals  in  low-bred  stale 
realities ;  it  is  no  Economist  or  cur- 
rency philosopher;  and  it  treads 
the  nnest  opinions  of  '<  economical 
science"  in  the  dirt  as  unceremoni- 
ously as  those  of  tlie  uninformed 
hind ;  of  course  it  must  be  disregard- 
ed when  it  contradicts  the  writinj^ 
of  the  enlightened  Economists  wno 
were  strangers  to  it,  and  had  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  tlie  subject  on 
which  they  wrote.  Actual  experi- 
ment may  be  safely  followed  in  indi- 
vidual matters ;  you  may  listen  to  it 
in  the  building  of  your  dwelling, 
otherwise  the  latter  may  chance  to 
bury  you  under  its  ruins ;  you  may 
t^ven  obey  it  in  the  makipg  of  a  pud* 
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ding,  for  one  comfiosed  of  prussic 
acid  and  gravel  might  be  neither  pa- 
latable nor  nutritious;  but  in  public 
affairs  it  must  never  be  attended  to. 
In  the  latter,  whenever  experience 
contradicts  abstract  opinion,  it  must 
be  despised.  If  such  opinion,  in  its 
implication,  take  away  the  bread  of 
the  workman  and  the  capital  of  the 
employer — if  it  involve  the  empire  in 
ruin,  it  is  still  unerring,  and  must  be 
religiously  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  all 
that  physical  demonstration  may  of- 
fer to  the  contrary. 

This  is  what  is  practically  tai^hc 
and  acted  on.  In  tne  last  half  cen- 
tury tiie  country  has  been  dragged 
through  every  variety  of  experiment 
in  political  economy ;  the  results 
completely  falsify  aU  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  Economists,  but  ne- 
vertheless they  are  treated  with  de- 
rision; and  the  doctrines  are  as  con- 
fidently appealed  to,  as  though  their 
truth  couia  not  be  impeached. 

Its  character  shews  very  clearly  its 
guilty  parentage.  For  many  years  the 
leaders  of  tlie  Whigs  have  been,  in 
general,  mere  political  adventurers ; 
Uiey  have  been  men  possessed  of  no 
stake  in  the  public  weal ;  traders  in 
politics,  who  could  not  afford  to  look 
at  any  interests  but  their  own,  and 
whose  interests  were  eternally  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  empire.  In- 
capable of  acquiring  public  confi- 
dence, and  of  triumpning  as  a  party 
by  combating  for  public  benefit,  these 
men  have  regularly  contended  as  a 
faction,  by  attacking  all  established 
tilings.  Every  new  aoctrine,  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd,  which  assailed  Ihe 
policy  and  institutions  of  the  empire, 
has  been  adopted  by  them,  not  be- 
cause of  its  truth,  but  by  reason  of 
its  use  as  a  weapon  of  opposition.  In 
this  manner  they  have  oound  them- 
selves to  every  wing  which  can  dis- 
tress and  destroy  the  empire. 

Every  man  who  has  paid  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  these  \Vliig  leaders, 
must  have  seen  ample  proof  tliat,  in 
their  attacks  on  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  they  have  been 
principally  actuated  by  party  and 
factious  motives.  Their  speeches, 
instead  of  displaying  careful  exami- 
nation and  cautious  judgment,  have 
been  composed  of  puerile,  common- 
place dectEunation  touching  abstract 
principles,  and  have  manifested  ig 
norai\ce,  uot  more  jproes,  ^bm  evi« 
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deDllT  intcfhtioDid.  Whentlk'e  Catibio- 
lic  question  could  serve  them  as  a 
party,  they  pressed  it,  to  the  injury  of 
every  public  interest;  when  it  could 
not  do  this,  they  placed  it  on  the 
shelf.  Wlien  Reform  could  benefit 
them  as  a  faction,  they  supported  it 
by  filliue  the  country  wi^  convul- 
sion and  treason ;  when  it  could  no 
longer  do  this,  tiiey  abandoned  it. 
Their  conduct  has  been  the  same  on 
questions  involving  the  property  and 
food  of  the  population. 

Men  who  so  act  can  only  escape 
utter  ruin  by  looking  solely  at  ab- 
stract principles ;  they  are  lost  if  they 
admit  that  actual  facts  and  demon- 
strations,— ^that  real  nature  and  con- 
sequences, are  entitied  to  the  least  re- 
gard. These  Whig  leaders  have  been 
well  aware  of  tiiis.  Solemnly  pledged 
against  the  navigation  laws,  the  re- 
strictive system,  the  paper  currency, 
the  com  laws, — in  a  word,  against 
every  thing  on  which  public  prospe- 
rity rested ;  and  so  pledged  for  the 
vicious  object  of  their  personal  ag- 
grandizement, they  have  never  delv- 
ed to  glance  at  tiie  fruits  of  what 
they  have  advocated. 

They  have  not  wholly  escaped  pu- 
nishment. In  all  its  sorrows  and  suf- 
ferings, the  country  has  never  sus- 
pected that  they  could  relieve  it; 
when  it  has  sighed  for  a  change  of 
Ministry,  it  has  never  cast  its  eyes  on 
them;  distressed, hopeless,  and  de- 
testing the  conduct  and  measures 
of  their  opponents,  it  has  still  de- 
spised them  as  dolts,  and  hated  them 
as  aliens. 

An  upright  and  wiise  Ministry 
would  have  anxiously  wished  for  an 
Opposition  composed  of  tiiese  Whig 
traders,  as  one  which  would  be  ne- 
cessarily for  ever  in  the  wrong,  and 
covered  with  national  animosity.  But 
tiie  Tory  leaders  became  the  reverse 
of  upright  and  Avise,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  became  the  insti'uments 
of  such  an  Opposition,  instead  of 
beating  it  to  the  dust  at  the  head  of 
the  country. 

I  say  instruments  advisedly.  No 
one  can  look  at  the  conduct  of  tiie 
present  Ministers  touching  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Acts  and  the  Catiiolic 
question,  and  at  their  audacious 
avowal,  that  principle  ou^ht  to  be 
made  subservient  to  expediency,  that 
is,  to  personal  profit,  without  belie- 
Tbig  that  their  general  rule  of  actioa 
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has  been,  not  conviction,  but  interest. 
Men  who  have  acted  and  spoken  as 
they  have  done,  must  be  regarded  as 
sordid  traffickers  in  creeds,  who  axe 
capable  of  professing  and  renouncing 
any  and  all  for  the  sake  of  office. 
.  They,  too,  liave  had  their  punish- 
ment Sayinff  notiiing  of  the  others 
Mr  Pee]*s  public  life  has  been  one 
continual  course  of  despicable  gro- 
velling, mercenary  faitMessneHS  to 
principles  and  party ;  and  now  when 
the  mask  is  wholly  thrown  away — 
when  the  smirking  hypocrite  is  re- 
solved into  the  snamSess  betrayer 
— his  ifew  principles  break  down 
with  him  in  every  particulai*.  As 
soon  as  his  apostasy  is  completed,  the 
world  sees  that  the  creed  it  has  given 
him  is  composed,  throughout,  of  de- 
structive ignorance  and  error.  To 
every  honest  man  this  must  be  mat- 
ter of  rejoicing. 

Thus,  with  the  Wliig  leaders, 
Whiggism  has  been  converted  into  a 
creed  of  natioDal  destruction;— free 
trade  has  been  cried  up,  and  pa- 
per currency  has  been  cried  down 
— for  purposes  of  factious  opposi- 
tion :  and  by  the  Tory  leaders  tiiis 
Whiggism  has  been  embraced  as 
the  means  of  possessing  place  and 
emolument  The  Whig  must  attack 
Protestant  rights,  and  defend  Catholic 
treason;  he  must  clamour  for  cheap 
bread,  vituperate  the  aristocracy,  rail 
against  British  monopolien,  eulogise 
foreign  trade,  and  insist  on  conces- 
sions to  foreign  nations, — he  must  do 
this  though  public  ruin  be  the  con- 
sequence, because  it  forms  his  only 
means  of  eaining  party  support,  and 
crushing  tnose  who  oppose  him.  And 
the  fallen,  degraded,  liberal  Tory 
must  servilely  echo  all  the  Whig  ad- 
vances, though  public  ruin  be  the 
consequence,  because  it  forms  his 
only  means  of  gaining  that  Whig  al- 
liance or  neutrality,  without  which 
he  cannot  retain  office. 

The  abstract  principles  are,  there- 
fore, with  both,  matters  of  guilty 
pai-ty  and  personal  profit :  of  course 
their  truth  and  proaucts  are  not  to 
be  thought  of.  From  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  spoken  of  in  Parlia- 
ment., it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
truth  of  sucli  principles  could  not  be 
affected  by  their  products.  Granting 
that  one  will,  in  practice,  sever  Ire- 
land from  England — that  another  will 
plungQ  millions  iato  insolvency  and 
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sttfi^riitf 'Hemd  that  a  third  will  fill 
the  empire  with  bankruptcy  and  hun- 
ger,— ^they  must  Btill  be  rigoroualy 
acted  on.  Granting  that  they  have 
yielded  BUchfruitB,itproveB  nothing 
against  their  beneficial  nature.  The 
profligacy  is  carried  so  far,  that  it  yir- 
tually  reyerses  the  nature  of  things  j 
it  makes  tiie  weal  of  the  commumty 
consist  in  loss  and  wretchedness,  and 
renders  it  the  first  duty  of  ffovem- 
ment  to  scourge  and  dismember  the 
empire. 

It  is  because  the  ignorance  is  thus 
Intentional,  that  it  is  so  gross,  invul- 
nerable, and  omnipotent.  Refute  the 
abstract  principles  in  Parliament ! — 
absurd ! — you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  argue  the  brute  into  the  body  and 
spirit  of  man.  Pray  for  enquiry  to 
prove  their  baleful  operation ! — ^ridi- 
culous ! — ^because  if  you  prove  all 
you  assert,  it  will  prove  nothing 
against  them.  You  are  treated  as 
unworthy  of  argument,  and  are  silen- 
ced by  derision.  Discussion  and  in- 
formation are  thus  excluded  fix^m 
Parliament.  The  Holy  Whig  and 
Tory  Fathers  must  preserve  their 
political  faith  from  the  heresy  of  truth 
— they  must  canonize  their  saints,  sell 
their  relics,  worship  their  images, 
exact  credence  to  their  legends,  and 
consign  unbelievers  to  the  moral  rack 
and  faggot,  because  in  this  is  involved 
their  public  existence.  They  are  de- 
stroyed, if  amiment  and  fact  be  suf- 
fered to  kin(Se  the  blaze  of  reforma- 
tion; 

The  press  naturally  follows  its 
parties,  surpasses  them  in  guilt,  and 
covers  every  point  which  they  are 
incapable  of  aefending.  What  the 
comoined  Parliament  &re  not  utter, 
is  solemnly  sworn  to  by  the  combi- 
ned press;  where  shame  suspends  the 
labours  of  the  former,  the  latter  steps 
in  and  completes  the  work.  The  do- 
minion of  oarkness  and  barbarism  is 
in  every  quarter  guarded  by  the  doc- 
trines of  mfallibuity,  lying  legends, 
pretended  miracles,  and  bulls  of  ex- 
communication of  the  ghostiy  politi- 
cal priesthood  of  the  combined  press. 
This  monkish  body  displays  as  much 
unscrupulous  zeal  in  the  propagation 
of  error  and  suppression  of  truth,  as 
the  Papal  priesthood  ever  displayed 
in  the  worst  of  times. 

Sav  that  the  Holy  Fathers— -the 
Wellmgtons  and  Hollands— the  Hus- 
kissons  and  Broughams— the  Peek 


andBurdettflyCan  err;  and  this  prws 
dooms  you  to  the  %t»k»  for  uttering 
such  an  impious  impossibility. 

The  shipowner,  on  attempting  to 
charter  his  vessel,  is  told  that  he 
must  take  a  losing  freight^  or  a  foreign 
vessel  will  be  employed; — ^the  silk 
manufacturer,  on  offering  his  goods 
for  sale,  is  told  by  the  mercers  that 
he  must  take  a  bad  price,  or  they  will 
buy  of  foreigners;  in  many  cases  h% 
is  told  his  goods  are  so  inferior  to 
foreign  ones,  that  they  must  be  re* 
fused  at  any  price; — ^the  farmer 
knows  that  he  cannot  sell  his  wool« 
because  foreign  is  used  instead  of  it, 
and  that  if  his  general  prices  were  a 
little  higher,  the  market  would  be 
glutted  with  foreign  produce.  The 
causes  which  distress  and  ruin  them 
are  thus  matters  of  obvious,  unques- 
tionable fact,  which  will  not  admit  of 
mistake.  Nevertheless,  this  press 
swears  by  heaven  and  earth  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  their  own  trades,  are 
strangers  to  the  causes  of  their  injury, 
and  are  hugely  benefited  by  their 
foreign  competitors. 

Is  the  shipping  interest,  or  any 
other,  in  distress, — this  press  protests 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  prosperity. 
Is  the  whole  community  overwhelm- 
ed with  misery, — this  press  declares 
that  the  evil  has  been  produced  sole- 
ly by  itself,  and  not  in  the  least  by 
any  measures  of  government  Does 
any  part  of  the  nation  petition  the 
le^slature  for  relief— pray  for  en- 
quiry into  the  source  of  its  sufferings 
—and  offer  to  point  out  this  source 
by  indisputable  proofs, — this  press 
covers  it  with  ndicule  and  aouse, 
and  insists  that  its  prayers  shall  be 
treated  with  contempt.  Are  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  trade,  over- 
run with  loss  and  bankruptcy — ^are 
the  labouring  orders  starving — is  the 
country  a  fearful  scene  of  waste  of 
property,  pauperism,  and  wretched- 
ness,— this  press  maintains  tiiat  the 
causes  shall  not  be  enquired  into,  and 
that  nothing  shall  be  attempted  in  tiie 
way  of  remedy. 

At  the  command  of  its  infallible 
superiors,  this  press  actually  or  prac- 
tically proclidms  that  cheap  corn  be- 
nefits landlords  and  farmers— that  a 
losing  trade  benefits  the  shipowners, 
silk  manufacturers,  &c. — ^that  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  benefited  by  bad 
wages  and  loss  of  employment — ^that 
the  destruction  of  capital  and  Hade 
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i  eiiliigo  tli€M  tlitt  the  country 
cieopt  Tsst  prafiti  from  th6  giying 
sway  of  h»  trade  to  foreigB  oiie»^ 
md  that  indiridaal  and  Mieral  low 
and  hunger  produce  faioividaal  and 
general  gaia  and  abundance* 

Of  course  the  monldth  priesthood 
•€  this  vress  replies  notto  those  who 
dlaMntmnn  itybyaorgumentaadlM^t 
It  cannot  bestow  these  on  heretics. 
It  destr^s  thefar  diaracter»  public 
and  private,  and  insists  tint  they  do 
not  possess  a  yestlge  of  knowledffe 
and  understanding.  Refute  it  by 
decisiTe  facts,  and  its  answer  is  that 
you  are  a  monster,  a  knaye,  or  a  ltt« 
natic;  over&row  its  creed  and  le* 
gends  by  conyincing  proof,  and  it 
proclaims  you  an  outlaw  ixA  ecff/k*' 
signs  you  to  perdition.  Its  weapons 
naturally  are  the  anathema  ana  ex- 
communication ;  that  they  are  not 
also  transportation  and  the  gallows, 
is  clearly  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
law. 

One  great  cause  of  this  ammllhig 
state  of^things  is  to  be  found  in  the 

agency  &the  Aristocracy.  Here* 
ore  this  body  combined  much  pa* 
triodsm  with  its  party  spiHt,  but  it 
Is  now  die  demded  siaye  of  person- 
al politics.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
county  and  other  public  meetings 
were  held  to  petition  for  Reform  or 
against  the  uroperty  tax,  to  yote  ad- 
£es8es  in  ravour  of  the  Ministry,  or 
to  promote  other  subjects  of  still 
smaller  comparatiye  importance.  But 
now  when  the  community  is  strug* 

Sing  with  unexampled  suffering,  and 
e  empire  is  threatened  with  ruin, 
no  such  meetings  can  be  mentioned. 
The  country  gentleman  could  risk 
person  and  fortune  in  the  cause  of 
party  and  faction ;  but  he  can  risk  no- 
thing in  that  of  bis  country :  he  could 
exhaust  effort  in  creating  conyulsion, 
derangingthe  finances,  and  labouring 
to  give  office  to  one  knot  of  public 
men,  or  preserve  it  to  anotiier ;  but 
he  cannot  stir  a  finger  in  endeavour- 
ing to  arrest  the  progress  of  general 
insolyency,  give  bresS  to  the  millions 
of  his  starving  countrymen,  and  place 
public  affairs  under  the  direction  of 
honesty  and  right  principle.  He  sees 
his  tenants  in  ruin,  and  their  labour- 
ers witiiout  necessaries;  he  feels 
that  his  rents  are  departhig,  and  his 

Src^rty  is  undergoing  practical  con« 
scatfon ;  but  he  is  stfflmute  and  mo* 
tionless.     There  is  no  ministry  to 


please,  no  party  to  serve,  no  faction 
to  benefit,  oy  exertimi;  the  cause  is 
that  of  patriotism  and  humanity 
agamst  them,  therefore  the  spiritiess, 
cringing,  grovellii^  bondsman  puts 
tiie  yoke  on  his  neck,hangs  the  chains 
on  his  limbs,  and,  even  to  the  sacri- 
i&os  of  his  own  estate,  submits  to  be 
made  an  instrument  in  protecting 
and  enlarging  the  fearful  evils.  1 ' 
make  no  distinction  between  Whig 
and  Tory.  While  agriculture  is  dis- 
tressed as  it  is,  not  even  a  petition  to 
Parliament  has  been  spoken  of  in 
any  quarter! 

Looking  in  Parliament^  what  are 
those  who  still,  though  most  un- 
worthily, bear  the  name  of  country 
fentiemen?  One  part  are  the  hum- 
le  to<^s  of  this  minister,  and  another 
of  that;  a  third  must  servilely  fol- 
low their  whig  connexions;  and  a 
fourth,  though  they  profess  hostility 
to  both  the  ministry  and  the  whigs, 
cannot  on  any  account  oppose  them. 
With  them,  persons  are  every  thing, 
and  principles  nothing;  the  selfsame 
measures,  they  will  oppose  in  one 
ministry  or  party,  and  support  in 
another.  Looking  out  of  Parliament, 
it  is  still  person,  and  person  only, 
which  must  be  regarded.  This  batch 
ef  Peers,  for  weighty  personal  rea^ 
sons,  goes  with  the  ministry ;  that,  for 
similar  reasons,  sanctions  the  pre- 
sent system  of  policy;  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  cannot  be  so  re- 
fractory as  to  refuse  to  imitate  them. 
Principles  are  of  course  out  of  the 
question. 

It  naturally  follows,  that  the  minis- 
try is  above  the  influence  of  the  coun- 
try gentiemen ;  it  knows  their  abject 
servility,  and  despises  them;  all  it 
has  to  do  is  to  buy  up  the  leading 
Peers.  These  Peers  know  that  they 
can  drag  their  abject  followers  to  any 
thing, — ^therefore  they  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  corruption. 

Another  great  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conduct  of  too  many  of  those 
who  oppose  the  present  system. 
These  worthy  people,  with  trembling 
humility,  protest  m  every  third  sen- 
tence against  imputing  motives,  con- 
demning conduct,  and  the  use  of 
strong  language.  Let  one  minister 
deceive  his  friends,  betray  his  cause, 
and  exhibit  the  darkest  specimen  of 
apostasy  on  record — ^he  is  still  a  most 
pure  and  honourable  person.  Let 
anotiier    minister   trample  on  the 
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constitution,  and  outrage  poimlar 
rights  and  privileges — he  is  still  a 
most  upright  public  servant.'  Let 
this  party,  for  the  sake  of  private, 
gain,  reverse  its  principles — it  still 
acts  from  the  best  intentions.  Let 
that  party,  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  power,  labour  to  overthrow 
all  the  institutions  of  the  countrjr — 
its  motives  are  sdll  most  praise- 
worthy. With  these  people,  you 
must  call  vice  virtue,  and  crime  in- 
nocence ;  if  ^e  cabinet  traitor  con- 
fess, his  guilt,  you  must  insist  that 
he  has  committed  none ;  if  the  cabinet 
despot  perpetrate  his  iniquity  before 
the  whole  world,  you  must  attest 
his  purity  in  despite  of  the  evidence 
of  your  senses ;  you  must  declare  it 
impossible  for  a  minister  to  feel  in- 
terested motives,  and  for  a  party  of 
public  men  to  be  actuated  by  any 
tiling  but  patriotism.  Should  Mr 
Peel  sell  his  country  to  a  forei^ 
one,  or  die  Duke  of  Wellington  seize 
on  tiie  crown  by  force  of  arms,  or 
the  Lord  Chancellor  advise  the  Sove- 
reign to  annul  the  con8tituti<m — 
should  one  party  of  public  men  offer 
to  sui'render  public  freedom,  or  an- 
other unfurl  the  banner  of  rebellion, 
such  people  would  see  in  all  this  no- 
thing oeyond  a  little  venial  error  of 
judgment. 

In  conformity  with  this,  if  the  pub- 
lic mind  be  excited  in  their  favour, 
they  make  it  matter  of  regret;  if  pe- 
titions be  prepared,  they  solemnly 
disavow  all  puticipation  in  it :  they 
wash  their  hands  of  the  strong  lan- 
guage used  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
strong  proceedings  resorted  to  in  an- 
other: each  must  dissent  about  as 
much  from  his  brethren,  as  from  his 
opponents.  They  fight  the  battle  in 
friendship  and  love,  therefore  they 
must  employ  neither  weapons  nor 
blows. 

Then,  although  they  dissent  from 
the  principles  of  their  opponents, 
they  dissent  equally  from  opposite 
ones.  They  do  not  approve  of  the 
new  system,  but  they  do  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  old  one — free  trade  in 
silks  is  not  to  their  mind,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  prohibition — theirs 
is  some  middle  course — some  mode- 
rate system  equally  distant  from  both 
extremes.  In  reality  they  have  no 
principles;  they  surrender  just  as 
jawAi  w  makes  what  they  retain 
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worthless;  they  advise  that  trutii 
and  protection  shall  be  compounded 
with  suflicient  error  and  destruction 
to  deprive  them  of  all  efficacy.  To 
crown  the  whole,  they  admit  that 
their  opponents  may  be  right  in  the 
abstract,  and  are  unquestionably  men 
who  combine  the  highest  talents  and 
acquirements  with  tiie  first  virtues. 

What  are  the  fruits  of  all  this  V 
To  the  prevailing  faction  of  public 
men,  offacial,  and  otherwise,  all  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong, 
purity  and  guilt,  are  destroyed.  Tlie 
Minister  may  range  round  the  whole 
circle  of  iniquity — ^the  party  may  sell 
both  the  crown  and  the  people«~and 
the  faction  may  openly  plunge  to  the 
lowest  depths  ot  crime,  in  perfect 
certainty  that  their  opponents  will 
spontaneously  testify  to  their  unsul- 
lied honour  and  incorruptible  pa- 
triotism. 

The  effects  would  not  be  so  per- 
nicious as  they  are,  if  it  were  imita- 
ted by  the  opposite  side;  but  tiie 
latter  is  sagacious  enough  to  avoid 
the  foll^.  The  Holv  Fathers  and  their 
press,  m  return  for  the  meek  and 
nonied  compliments,  load  the  public 
and  private  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  with  the  most  horrible 
charges — represent  the  Eldons  and 
Newcasties  to  be  equally  imbecile 
and  corrupt — and  assert  tiie  Sadlers 
to  be  wholly  destitute  of  both  abi- 
lity and  integrity.  If  in  Parliament 
the  Broughams  and  Burdetts  cease 
for  a  moment  to  vituperate  the  bigot- 
ry and  dishonesty  of  those  who  dif- 
fer from  til  em,  it  is  only  to  compas- 
sionate their  lamentable  ignorance 
and  want  of  understanding.  Tlie 
Huskissons,  on  being  lauded  uy  their 
opponents  for  their  great  talents  and 
spotiess  intentions,  charge  these  op- 
ponents with  being  egregious  sim- 
pletons, who  are  actuated  by  the 
worst  motives.  All  who  dissent  from 
them  are  in  the  mass  held  up  to  pub- 
lic derision  for  incapacity,  and  to 
public  hatred  for  want  of  principle. 

Thus  then  in  effect  the  testimony 
of  both  sides  is,  tiiat  tiie  Holy  Fa- 
tiiers  and  their  followers  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  tiiat  they  monopolize  all 
the  tiQents  and  virtues ;  while  their 
opponents  can  never  be  riffht,  and 
are  utterly  destitute  of  intellect  and 
honesty.  The  right  side  practically 
joins  the  other  in  destroying  its  own 
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character  and  power.  The  public 
man  camMit  be  profligate,  wiUiout  ob* 
taining  honours  ana  rennrds;  and 
he  cannot  be  conaktent  and  upright 
without  covering  himself  wito  dis- 
grace and  punishment 

To  this  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
ascribed  the  infiituation  which  pre- 
Tails  amidst  the  less  exalted  classes. 
The  landowner  assents  in  Parliament 
to  the  most  absurd  doctrines  touch- 
ing agriculture,  which  his  own  eyes 
have  again  and  again  proved  to  him 
are  utterly  false.  The  fanner  agrees 
to  doctrines  which  he  knows  from 
ample  trial  will  be  ruinous  to  him. 
The  merchant  and  manufocturer  ap- 
plauddoctrines  which  theyknow  from 
daily  experience  to  be  wholly  errone- 
ous. And  the  working  classes  sup- 
port doctrines  which  are  confessedly 
to  take  away  their  wages,  and  which 
they  know  from  sad  experiment  must 
plunge  them  into  want  and  wretch- 
edness. 

I  say,  in  some  degree,  because  the 
infatuation  is  too  extraordinary  to 
be  accounted  for  on  natural  causes. 

If  the  charge  be  cast  on  me,  tiiat 
I  speak  from  party  feelings,  I  shake 
it  from  me  with  scorn :  the  public 
man  lives  not  whom  I  follow;  the 
party  has  no  existence  which  can 

e've  me  opinion.  If  the  accusation 
»  made,  uiat  I  speak  from  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  I  spurn  it  from  me  into 
the  teeth  of  my  accusers.  As  to  in- 
terest, I  scarcely  need  mention  it; 
those  who  know  any  thing  must  be 
aware,  that  he  who  takes  the  path 
which  I  do  must  look  for  his  reward 
solely  to  his  own  conscience. 

Am  I,  that  I  may  escape  being 
called  a  party-man,  to  follow  the 
profligate  and  traitor,  and  assist  in 
destroying  the  constitution;  propa- 
gating error  and  delusion;  sacnficmg 
the  public  weal  to  party  cupidity; 
and  nllinff  the  empire  with  loss  and 
wretche&ess  ?  Am  I  to  tell  my 
country  to  trust  in  those  who  have 
betrayed  her;  to  hope  in  those  who 
have  overwhelmed  her  with  calamity ; 
and  to  follow  those  who  are  leadiiu^ 
her  to  destruction  ?  Am  I  to  be  si- 
lent when  faction  is  preying  on  her 
vitals,  and  every  thing  dear  to  her  is 
in  jeopardy? 

lam — ^boast  though  it  be — too  much 
a  patriot. 

Am  I,  that  I  may  not  be  charged 
with  prejudice  and  bigotry,  to  re- 
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verse  the  definitions  of  right  and 
wrong*— to  laud  insincerity,  treach- 
ery, and  apostasy — to  war  against 
honour  ana  consistency — to  assert 
that  black  is  white,  and  light  is  dark- 
ness— and  to  make  sordid  enmity  to 
public  interests,  and  utter  disregard 
for  principle,  the  first  of  virtues  in 
the  public  man  ?  While  the  swindler 
is  still  punished  by  law,  am  I  to  hold 
the  wretch  innocent  who  plunders 
his  country,  by  obtaining  ofiice  or 
party  power  under  false  pretences  ? 
While  the  murderer  still  forfeits  his 
life  by  his  guilt,  am  I  to  be  the  eulo- 
gist of  the  public  men  and  parties 
who,  for  personal  profit,  continually 
strike  at  the  existence  of  tiie  em- 
pire? 

I  am  too  much  the  friend  of  ho- 
nour and  morals. 

Or,  for  the  same  cause,  am  I  to 
substitute  names  for  things,  and  to 
judge  from  empty  appellations,  in- 
stead of  actual  nature  and  conse- 
quences ?  ^  Am  I  to  be  the  blind 
worshipper  of  abstract  doctrines,  in 
utter  contempt  of  what  their  appli- 
cation produces  ?  When  I  see  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  has  convert- 
ed that  which  was  merely  a  question 
of  internal  reflation  into  one  of  re- 
bellion and  civil  war~*lias  changed 
that  which  made  the  influential  part 
of  the  Irish  people  the  firm  friends 
of  England,  into  a  matter  of  deadly 
contention  between  the  latter  and 
Ireland,  as  separate  nations — ha.s 
practically  severed  Ireland  from 
England,  and  dismembered  the  em- 
pire, am  I  to  be  its  panegyrist,  be- 
cause the  principles  from  which  it 
emanated  are  called  liberal  and  en- 
lightened? Am  I  to  applaud  that 
which  has  sacrificed  the  foreign  in- 
terests of  my  country,  and  destroyed 
her  influence  amidst  other  nations, 
merely  because  it  is  called  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  ?  Am  I  to 
support  laws  which  demonstrably 
have  plunged  half  my  countrymen 
into  ruin  and  misery,  because  it  is 
said,  they  are  founded  on  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles?  Is  it,  be- 
cause the  doctrines  on  which  the 
empire  is  governed,  are  called  liberal 
and  enlightened,  that  I  am  to  em- 
brace them,  when  the  evidence  of 
my  senses  shews  that  they  have  de- 
stroyed its  power,  stripped  it  of  its 
supremacy,  dissolved  the  union  of 
its  parts,  and  given  it,  for  prosperity 
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■nd  bmpiiMM,  bankntptcf ,  hoager, 
■nd  tunMng?  Am  I  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  what  are  called  liberal  opi* 
nionn,  because  thejr  are  eo  called, 
when  I  have  deraonatifilion  before 
me  that  their  application,  in  ererr 
instance,  both  at  home  and  abroadp 
hat  yielded  onlj  calamity  and  wretch* 
edness  ? 

,  I  am  not  suificientljr  afflicted  witii 
madneii. 

Or,  am  I  to  abjure  principlea,  and 
vituperate  systems,  merely  because 
tner  are  called  bigoted,  antiquated, 
ana  obsolete  ?  Am  1  to  abandon  the 
maxims  and  policy  of  my  fathers,  be- 
cause they  are  covered  with  vulnr 
calumny,  when  I  am  surrounded  by 
proofs  that  they  made  my  country 
the  first  of  nations— that  they  m\e 
her  as  much  happiness  as  grandeur 
—that,  while  they  filled  the  coffers 
of  the  capitalist,  they  blessed  the  la- 
bourer with  comfort  and  abundance 
— that  they  poured  their  benefits  im- 
partially on  all  ranks  and  cidlings^ 
and  that  they  were  not  more  pro- 
ductive of  riches  and  plenty  than  of 
religion,  morals,  honour,  patriotism, 
and  all  the  virtues  ? 

I — even  I— have  too  much  under- 
standing. 

Or,  am  I  to  forsake  proved  truth, 
and  embrace  self-evident  falsehood? 
Am  I  to  believe  that  the  landlord's 
rent,  and  the  farmer's  profits^  wiD 
be  increased,  in  propordon  as  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  are 
reduced — that  the  manufacturer's 
gains  and  trade  will  be  enlarged  in 
proportion  as  his  prices  are  lowered, 
lis  markets  are  glutted,  and  his  pro- 
tection against  fbreii^n  competition 
is  taken  away — and  that  tlie  labour- 
er's comnumd  over  necessaries  and 
comforts  will  be  extended  in  nro- 
portion  as  his  wages  are  diminished 
and  his  employment  is  destroyed? 
Am  I  to  believe  that  the  general  rate 
of  profit  will  be  the  highest,  when 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  half 
of  mv  countrymen  is'  the  greatest — 
that  the  niin  of  the  home-trade  will 
benefit  tlie  foreign  one — tliat  lodng 
prices  will  yield  the  best  profits-^ 
that  the  trac^  of  this  country  vnOH  be 
increased  by  the  surrender  of  it  to 
foreigtter^— ^aud  that  the  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  produce,  manu- 
£iictures  and  merchandise,  wiU  be 
tiM  greatest  when  the  means  of  cott- 
tumen  for  obtaining  them  are  the 


\f  Am  I  to  beUere,  that  If 
iUa  country  buy  abroad,  it  can  giv« 
nothing  but  goods  in  payment— ^lat 
If  FVance  sell  to  this  country  for 
money,  it  will  cause  other  nations  to 
buy  a  proportioDately  greater  quan* 
dtv  of  British  goodB-4luit  if  America 
renise  to  take  such  goods  In  par* 
ment  for  her  commodities,  this  wU! 
compel  foreign  Europe  to  take  the 
whole  Quantity  she  refuses  In  addi* 
tion  to  Its  usual  purchases — ^that  cik 
pital  and  labour  can  never  want  em*- 
ployment — ^that  the  destruction  of 
their  employment  is  the  best  means 
of  preserving  them  from  idleness— 
and  that  the  more  deeply  and  com- 
prehensively the  population  is  sunk 
in  penury  and  banMirism,  the  neater 
win  be  the  measure  of  national  trade, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  ?  And  am  I 
to  believe  ten  thousand  similar  fic- 
tions, equally  gross  and  monstrous? 

I  cannot  so  w  unman  myself. 

Or,  am  I  to  insist  that  agriculture 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  manufac- 
tures and  commerce — ^that  the  ship- 
owners ought  to  be  ndned  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  manufacturers — ^thatprotec- 
tion  ought  to  be  given  to  one  trade, 
and  domed  to  another— and  that  tiie 
great  majority  ought  to  be  stripped 
of  property  and  bread,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contemptible  minority  ? 

I  am  too  mucn  an  Englishman  to 
advocate  the  atrocious  robbery  and 
confiscation,  the  inhuman  tyranny 
and  oppressdon. 

Or,  am  I  to  maintain  that  it  is  the 
object  of  trade  to  ruin  and  hunger 
my  fellow-creatures,  that  it  ought  to 
be  extended  by  creating  general 
bankruptcy,  and  depriving  the  work- 
imr  classes  of  food  and  raiment,  in- 
tefligence,  morals,  and  virtue — and 
that  etery  thing  which  distinguishee 
man  from  the  beast  of  the  fiela  ought 
to  be  sacrificed  to  it  ?  Am  I  to  teach 
that  the  labourer  ought  to  starve  that 
his  employer  may  l^ome  rich,  and 
that  the  vast  mass  of  my  country- 
men ought  to  be  bound  to  indigence, 
want,  and  misery,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  individual  exceptions  ?  Must 
I  lie  and  slander  that  public  suffer- 
ing may  be  concealed  and  preserved 
from  remedy — swear  that  the  insol- 
vent trade  i$'flouri$hing,  and  the  de^ 
titttte  workmen  are  in  emplovment 
— protest  that  loss  Isnrofit,  and  want 
k  abundance^-and  blast  tiw  chane- 
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tflr  «f  tiMMe  n^  tre  ftmiabing,  thst 
tfie  limd  of  duuritf  mar  not  remh 
tfiem?  Must  I  cftU  on  uie  Ministry 
and  LegislatOTe  to  spurn  from  them 
the  nipplicationB  or  sufferinff  mil- 
li<MM»  and  reply  to  the  mjet  for  re- 
lief, by  creations  of  aoditional  ruin 
and  nusery  ?  Is  it  to  be  mine  to  la- 
bour to  make  the  goyemment  of  my 
country  the  most  savage  tyranny  that 
ev«r  cursed  ciyilixed  nation-HVi  un- 
baard-of  compound  of  barbarism  and 
cannibalism,  steeled  against  the  com- 
mon f&elings  of  humanity,  deli^htii^ 
only  in  destroying  property  imd  food, 
competence  and  comtort,  and  think- 
ii^  Its  crimes  incomplete  if  they 
spare  women  and  chilaren  ? 

I  thank  my  God !  I  am  too  much 
a  Christian. 

I  oppose  the  new  system^  not  be- 
cause It  is  new,  but  because  it  is  at 
variance  widi  all  reason  and  expe- 
rience—because  it  is  founded  on  pny- 
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sical  impoasibilitiea— because  It  b 
confessedly  to  destroy  property  and 
bread,  proaperity  and  comfort^-be- 
cauae  it  wars  against  all  the  best  feel- 
ings and  possessions-  of  human  na- 
ture— and  because  in  its  application 
it  has  produced  noihiug  but  appal- 
ling evils  to  the  state,  the  population 
in  the  body,  and  the  individual.  It 
is  not  because  the  old  system  is  old, 
but  because  it  stands  on  principles 
which  have  been  formed  by  experi- 
ment—because it  is  in  harmopy  widi 
the  actual  condition  of  men  and 
things — ^because  it  professes  to  yield 
benefit  only,  and  benefit  impartially 
to  all — and  because  in  its  application 
it  blessed  my  country  with  an  un- 
exampled measure  ot  power,  glory, 
wealth,  trade,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness : — It  is  from  all  this  that  I  still 
remain, 

Oni  of  the  Old  School. 
Landon,  Dee.  8, 1829. 
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"  Thb  debikt  of  the  Greatest  pro- 
mise, since  the  days  of  Mrs  Siddons  !*' 
I  exdaimed,  laying  down  the  pages  of 
titttrich  nroducdon— the  Court  Jour- 
nal. Is  Miss  O'Neill  so  soon  foK^ot? 
b  she  quite  merged  in  Mrs  Becher  ? 
WeD,  well !  1  ought  to  have  known^ 
at  my  years,  that — 

**  Tp  ktwe  done  is  to  hsng 
Quite  oat  of  iaihion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
Id  nMmamentBl  mockery." 

I  took  up  the  Times  and  the  Morning 
Herald  from  the  club  table,  in  the 
dub-room  of  the  country  town  of 
O y  and  looked  for  the  large  let- 
ters that  pointed  out  so  intelligibly 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  debiit  <<  What, 
aD  in  the  same  story  I"  I  cried  rather 
testily,  **  Let  us  see  what  my  sapient 
friend,  Mr  Jerdan,  will  tell  us  m  his 
oracular  organ  of  wisdom— the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  which  is  sometimes 
(Heaven help  us!)  full  of  not  very 
airy  litter ! — Well,  positively,  he  is 
bewitched  too  I  Now  I  would  bet 
any  wager  that  this  girl,  this  Fanny, 
or  Fan,  is  no  such  mighty  wonder. 
Handsome  she  cannot  be — ^nay,  I  fear. 
It  Is  too  plain  that  she  is  rather  pUdn ; 
for  had  she  possessed  but  a  hun<u-edth 
part  of  the  penonal  diarms  of  Miss 


O'Neill,  (I hate  to<^  her  Mrs  Bech- 
er,) the  papers  would  have  raved 
about  her  form  and  face.  Now  they 
glide  as  gingerly  over  that  matter,  as 
a  skaiter  over  suspicious  ice, — and  it 
is  all  her  genius — ^her  genius,  for- 
sooth. But  truly  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  we  can  get ;  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  even  a  plain  bun 
should  seem  bride-cake  to  the  tliea- 
trical  public,  after  their  long  starva- 
tion." I  must  here  pause  to  let  the 
reader  a  little  into  my  character.  I 
will  not  mince  the  matter — I  am  an 
old  gentleman, — I  glory  in  the  title. 
Many  a  person  at  my  age,  and  with 
my  (I  must  say)  rather  youthful  look, 
would  call  himself  a  middle-aged 
man — ^perhaps  even  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  but  I  scorn  sudi  half 
measures.  I  have  passed  my  giand 
climacteric,  and  therefore  am  an  old 
gentleman.  Does  not  my  candour 
deserve  that  I  should  claim  all  the 
privileges  of  one  ?  I  have  no  notion 
of  being  virtuous  for  nothing.  The 
great  privilege,  then,  which  1  claim- 
m  all  companies  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  that  of  speaking  my 
mind.  Now,  old  as  I  am,  and  pos- 
sessing, too,  (I  must  say,)  a  great  deal 
of  observation,  I  never  yet  found  that 
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things  which  were  loudly  praised 
from  the  very  first  by  the  many-head- 
ed multitude,  did  ever  truly  possess 
intrinsic  merit.  Timid  and  hesitatii^ 
was  the  first  tribute  of  newspaper 
applause  to  my  ever-beloved  Miss 
O'Neill;— a  Miss  O'Neill,  as  they 
called  her — a  promising  debutante — 
a  very  tolerable  performer.  All  this 
din  of  praise  about  this  girl  awakes 
my  suspicion.  Besides,  my  dear 
reader,  to  confess  to  thee,  and  thee 
alone,  a  truth,  I  am  aware, — (for  1 
must  say  that  1  have  a  great  deal  of 
self-knowledge) — I  am  aware,  I  say, 
that 

"  One  fault  I  haye  above  the  re«t — 
With  contradiction  I  am  blest.** 

I  do  hate  to  hear  a  hubbub  of  praise 
about  any  thing — except  my  match- 
less picture  by  Correrio ;  it  always 
stirs  my  bile.  This  partly  results  from 
my  long  experience ;  for  I  never  yet 
was  told  by  a  friend,  "  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  a  charming  person  whom 
you  are  sure  to  like,"  but  I  found 
this  said  charming  person  perfectly 
detestablp.  At  this  point  of  my  me- 
ditations, my  servant  in  his  orange 
inexpressibles  brightened  up  the 
club-room  by  his  glowing  presence, 
and  bowing,  respectfully  (as  he  is 
wont  to  do)  presented  me  witli  three 
letters,  on  a  silver  salver,  brought 
from  my  own  house,  as  was  proper. 
"  All  with  the  London  mark,  I  see," 
thought  I.  *'  Now  I  shall  perhaps 
hear  something  more  near  the  truth 
of  this  Fanny  Kemble.  —  Urn  — 
Baker-street, — that  must  be  from 
Lady  Dorothy,  my  cousin; — I  shall 
not  hear  much  truth  from  her.  The 
next,  I  see,  is  from  my  city  friend, 
Mrs  Dykes  of  Hounsditch — she  will 
tell  the  truth — as  it  appears  to  her ; 
— and  this,  though  last,  not  least,  is 
the  cheery  handwriting  of  my  Jidus 
AchateSy  my  alter  idem,  Frank  Pro- 
ser.  By  him  I  will  abide ; — however, 
I  mustgive  the  ladies  the  precedence, 
I  suppose.  Indeed,  it  is  better  to 
read  their  nonsense  first,  and  reserve 
Frank's  letter  as  a  restorative.  And 
first,  let  me  make  free  with  this  pretty 
ffreen  seal,  on  which  is  engraved  a 
head  of  ^olus  pufiSng  forth  a  zephyr, 
with  the  motto,  '  Je  meurs  en  sou- 
pirant,* — a  device  of  my  lady's  o\»ti 
mvention,  as  she  informed  me.  If  I 
did  not  open  this  letter  from  ^e 
court  end  of  the  town— this  peri^- 
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med  envelope,  which  '  whispers 
whence  it  stole  its  balmy  spoils,'  viz. 
de  chez  Delcroix— before  the  city 
dame's  square  emblem  of  her  own 
form,  I  should  expect  that  the  elegant 
billet  would  fly  with  horror  out  of 
the  window."  So  saying,  I  took  from 
the  right-hand  pocket  of  my  coat  (I 
love  to  be  particular)  a  green  mo- 
rocco case  containing  an  almanack 
and  divers  useful  instruments,  and 
thence  I  selected  a  small  (yet  strong) 
pair  of  scissors,  wherewidi  I  care- 
f  idly  (as  is  my  custom)  cut  round  the 
emblematical  seal.  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  pity  to  have  split  Master 
iEoJus's  head  in  two.  I  then  read 
thus. 

**  My  Dear  Cousin, 
'*  Sir  Thomas  being,  as  usual,  in- 
disposed to  epistolary  exertion,  I  take 
my  pen  to  alleviate  any  anxiety  you 
mav  feel  respecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  family.  [The  deuce 
a  bit  anxiety  have  I  felt,  muttered  I .] 
My  sweet  Glorvina  has  caused  me 
many  a  trembling  moment  of  late, 
from  a  slight  tencfency  to  pulmonary 
affection.  The  dear  girl  has  less  ap- 
petite^ [indeed,  thought  I,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it] — less  appetite  than  she  is 
wont  to  exhibit  ordinarily ;  and  the 
roses  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
usurped,  upon  her  cheeks,  by  the 
hues  of  their  paler  sisters  of  the  field. 
[Very  pretty  mdeed !]  With  this  ex- 
ception, we  are  all  umch  the  same  as 
wlien  we  had  the  pleasure  of  holding 
converse  with  you  in  the  metropolis, 
[Alias,  of  seeing  you  in  London.  Will 
the  woman  never  write  her  plain  mo- 
ther tongue  ?]  Some  slight  metamor- 
phosis has  indeed  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  Si  rThomas;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  opine  it  is  a  change  for 
the  better.  I  have  at  length  prevail- 
ed on  him  to  make  experiment  of 
Barr's  Roman  Toupee — an  unrival- 
led invention  for  the  concealment  of 
that  defect  whicli  caused  the  illus- 
trious Julius  Cipsar  to  wear  a  coro- 
nal of  laurel.  [Julius  Csesai*  and  Sir 
Thomas  I  Well  done  I]  As  Barr  not 
unaptly  says,  his  locks  may  now  defy 
inspection.  But  how  is  it  possible 
that  I  can  think,  speak,  write  of  any- 
thingl)ut  the  enchanting  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  !  [So,  here  we  have  it ! — 
a  good  beginning,  by  Jupiter !]  She 
is  indeed  perfection— a  mhracle  of 
talent— a  prodigy  of  genius !  Thrice 
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liave  I  enjoyed  the  supreme  felicity 
of  weeping  over  her  performance  of 
the  enamoured  and  luckless  Juliet, 
in  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans'  private 
box.  My  beloved  Glorvina  was  so. 
infinitely  affected  the  first  time  she 
witnessed  this  great  triumph  of  his- 
trionic art,  that  she  implored  me  to 
permit  her  to  stay  at  home  on  the 
other  two  evenings,  and  her  cousin, 
Heniy  St  Aubyn,  kindly  recj^uested 
also  to  remain  in  our  mansion,  to 
cheer  the  sweet  girl's  solitude.  On 
the  third  eveniuf ,  my  darling  Virgi- 
nia— ^you  know  ner  sensibility — ac- 
tiully  fainted  in  Colonel  Quintin's 
anns^  who  happened  most  fortuitous- 
ly to  be  seated  behind  her,  so  that  as 
she  sank  gracefuUy  back  from  the 
hiffh  stool  on  which  she  was  sitting— 
I  Slink  by  the  by  this  sort  of  s6dia  is 
but  an  uneasy  place  of  repose — she 
could  not  avoid  reclining  on  the  Co- 
loners  shoulder.  I  would  that  you 
could  have  seen  how  sweetly  the 
poor  thing  blushed  when  she  half 
unclosed  her  dark  eyes  upon  the  Co- 
lonel's moustachios !  She  has,  how- 
ever, promised  not  to  be  so  naughty 
again.  But  what  do  I  hear  ?  A  beU 
loudly  rung» — it  comes  from  my 
Glorvina's  chamber  I  Scarcely  an 
hour  since,  she  expressed  a  wish  for 
some  muUigatawney  soup,  and  I 
know  she  could  not  eat  it,  were  I 
not  to  cheer  her  with  the  maternal 
presence  of, 

**  My  dear  sir, 
"  Your  very  affectionate  friend 
and  cousin, 

«  DORINDA." 

"Alias,"  said  I,  "Dorothv,  Dolly,  or 
Doll,  in  the  good  days  of  our  child- 
hood !  Oh,  my  poor  Coz,  thou  art, 
indeed,  sophisticated !  I  warrant  me 
now,  that  thou  thinkest  thyself  a  se- 
cond Madame  de  Sevigne!  How 
much  pains,  I  wonder,  did  the  con- 
clusion of  tiiy  letter  cost  thee  ?  No 
doubt,  tiiou  wert  vastly  elevated  at 
bringing  in  thy  name  so  cleverly  at 
the  end.  Ha,  ha,  I  know  a  little ! — 
But  now  for  the  huckaback  of  Dame 
Dykes.  Coarse  as  it  will  be,  I  shall 
prefer  it  to  thy  flimsy  tissue !" 

"  My  dear  Friend, 
**  This  comes  to  enquire,  whetlier 
you  have  done  that  little  law-business 
forme,  about  which  we  talked  when 
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you  were  last  in  town.  I  also  want 
to  know,  whether  you  can  recom- 
mend to  me  a  good  honest  butler, 
for  we  have  turned  away  our  last; 
because  the  man  was  so  silly  as  to 
write  poetry,  forsooth ;  and,  would 
you  believe  it,  he  used  to  clap  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  when  he  was 
waiting  at  dinner,  and  run  out  of  the 
room.  Then,  when  he  came  back, 
he  used  to  say,  '  Only  a  thought, 
ma'am,  which  I  feared  might  escape 
me.'  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
the  silly  ^^der  chose  to  write  verses 
to  my  niece  Lucy;  and,  as  I  was 
settling  the  chairs  in  the  best  draw- 
ing-room, I  spied  Lucy's  sack  upon 
the  sofa.  Now,  you  must  know  that 
is  a  thing  which  1  never  allow ;  and, 
as  I  want  to  cure  Madam  Lucy  of 
her  trapesy  ways,  I  turned  all  the 
things  out  of  the  bag,  meaning  to 
lock  them  up  in  my  own  drawer, 
and  frighten  the  girl  by  thinking  she 
had  lost  them.  But  what  should  I 
see  amongst  the  things,  but  a  copy 
of  verses  by  Tripp,  my  butler — a 
rebus,  I  believe,  they  call  it  on  Ma- 
dam Lucy's,  name.  FU  copy  it  for 
you. 

'  Lovely  thou  art,  as  planets  in  the  sky—i 
Unless  thou  pity  me,  I  soon  must  die. 
Come,  beauteous  nymph,  and  bless  these 

longing  arms ; 
[Shocking  wasn't  it  ?] 
Your  face  and  form  unite  a  thousand 

charms.' 

**I  must  say,  that,  when  I  shewed  it 
to  Lucy,  she  was  as  angry  as  I  was ; 
for  she,  poor  soul,  knew  nothing 
about  the  verses  being  in  the  bag. 
It  seems  the  impudent  fellow  had 
popt  them  in  a  little  while  before  I 
found  it.  Of  course,  after  this,  I 
soon  made  Master  Tripp  trip  off.  I 
haven't  yet  filled  my  three  pages, 
which  I  think  it  is  genteel  to  do — for 
I  like  to  give  my  triends  as  much  as 
I  can  for  their  money — and  f>ostage 
runs  very  high.  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  write  about — Oh,  I  and  the 
girls  have  been  to  Covent-Gardeu 
theatre,  to  see  the  young  lady  they 
talk  so  much  about  I  couldn't  pre- 
vail on  Mr  D —  to  go,  for  he  hasn't 
been  to  a  theatre,  since  he  fell  asleep 
the  first  night  that  Madame  Catalan! 
sung  in  England,  and  was  woke  up 
by  her  dying  scream  over  her  hus- 
band's tomb.  I  may  say,  that  I  know 
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someddng  of  these  things,  for  I  al- 
ways loved  «»hig  to  a  play-^-and  I 
remember  Mrs  Siddons-^and  my 
apinion  is,  that  Miss  Fanny  isn't  a 
bit  like  her,  though  the  newspapers 
say  she  is.  I  thought  her  more  like 
Miss  Betty  Cuckoo,  whom  you  and 
I  remember,  [Heavens,  I  exclaimed, 
then  she  must  be  lovely!]  and  I 
thought  that  she  died  very  well,  in- 
deed. I  do  wonder  how  persons  can 
fall  back  so,  quite  like  a  stone,  on 
the  hard  boaras,  without  breaking 
idl  their  bones.  Perhaps  the  boards 
on  the  stage  are  only  mattrasses 
painted  to  look  like  boards.  Nancy 
and  Susy  were  very  much  pleased, 
and  were  obliged  to  ask  me  very 
often  for  my  pocket-handkerchief, 
having — ^like  careless  chits  as  they 
always  are— forgotten  to  bring  their 
own.  My  niece  Lucy,  who  is  very 
clever,  and  reads  Italian,  says,  that 
Miss  Kemble  has  a  very  good  notion 
of  acting;  but  not  so  g<K>d  as  Miss 
Ai^osa  Cod  at  Elysium-house  aca- 
demy, where  she  was  brought  up. 
She  doesn't  like  her  voice  at  all.  m 
a  day  or  two,  you  will  receive  a  col- 
lar of  brawn  and  a  Stilton  cheese^ 
which  our  sou  Samuel  brought*  on 
purpose  for  you,  from  Ti'inity  Col- 
lege, at  Cambridge.  He  says,  they 
do  such  things  very  well  thei^e.  I 
am  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  pa- 
per. So  with  love  from  all*  I  re-v 
main, 

**  Your  old  friend  to  command, 
**  Mary  Dykes. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  was  so  squeezed,  and  so 
hot  at  the  pla^^,  that  if  I  hadn't 
thought  of  bringing  some  apples  and 
oranges  with  me  from  our  dessert,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
come  away  before  the  dying  scene, 
which  would  have  been  a  pity,  as 
that  is  always  so  much  the  best  part 
oi  a  play. 

«  P.  S.— Encore.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you,that  Ithink  Miss  Kemble  screams 
very  weU.  She  made  me  jump  three 
times,  and  creeble  all  over.** 

I  laid  down  the  letter  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  laugh,  and  then  opened  Frank 
Prosser's  dispatch.  "  I>ear  Crusty — 
Um — ^um — 8^  per  cent — Norfolk  te- 
nants very  backward  with  their  rents 
—wet  season — Russia  has  out-ma- 
nceuvred  us  with  a  vengeance— 
[right,  right!]— Our  old  acquaint- 
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ance  Prodgers  is  dead— -left  a  wifft- 
and  thirteen  children— -badly  off— «^ 
[poor  fellow,  poor  thinffs— must  see 
what  I  can  do  for  them] — Court 
Journal  a  great  humbug — [knew  that- 
before] — Fanny  Kemble — [oh,  here- 
it  comes  at  last]  You  desire  mjr 
opinion  of  Fanny  Kemble.  My  ex- 
pectations of  her  were  too  much 
raised  in  the  first  instance,  and  there-- 
fore  I  am  hardly  a  fair  judge.  The 
drama  has,  for  the  last  few  yearsy 
been  so  fai*  beyond  tlie  possibility  of 
getting  worse,  that  I  have  long  hoped 
It  might  grow  better.  Tragic  acting*,, 
especially,  has  been  so  completely 
buried  in  its  grave,  that  I  have  con- 
fidently expected  a  Phssnix  to  rise 
from  its  auies.  There  have  beeu- 
many  false  alarms,  many  counterfeit 
births — from  all  I  had  heard,  I  thought 
we  had  got  the  true  thhig  at  last.. 
And  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not. 
Miss  Kemble  is  a  girl  of  sense  and 
feeling,  possessing  an  hereditary  and* 
instinctive  talent  for  acting.  But  she 
has  much  to  learn.  It  is,  indeed,  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  she  should- 
leap  out  at  once,  a  ready-armed  Mi- 
nerva of  the  theatre,  from  her  papa's 
drawing-room — yet,  such  is  the  in-- 
sensible  efiect,  which  the  opinion  of. 
the  multitude  has  upon  even  such' 
strong  heads  as  ours,  my  dear  Crusty, . 
— [what  an  excellent  observation  I] 
— ^that  I  entered  Covent-Garden,  ex- 

Eecting  I  knew  not  what^something' 
eyond  nature.  Of  course  I  wb^  4^s- 
appointed^  and  deserved  to  be  so. 
It  Raphael's  pictures  disappointed 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  I  must  not 
quaiTel  with  the  fair  Fanny  for  dis- 
appointing me.  Tlie  fact  is,  that 
the  human  imagination  is  such  a 
wonderful  power,  that  its  poorest 
operations  transcend  the  finest  reali- 
ties. [There's  a  sensible  man  for 
you  !]  Miss  Kemble  is  very  young, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  from 
her  such  excellence  as  practice  and 
experience  alone  can  bestow.  Even 
Garrick,  when  he  first  appeared  on 
the  London  boards,  was  by  no  means 
perfect  in  his  art ;  as  the  contempo- 
rary critics  prove  by  their  not  very 
courteous  letters  of  advice  to  him. 
Yet  we  are  so  apt  to  deify  things 
past,  that  I  doubt  not  it  would  of- 
fend many  excellent  persons  to  tell 
them,  that  Garrick  ever  improved^ 
from  the  first  hour  that  he  trode  the 
stage,    Perhajis  I  should  even  shock 
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the  enthudasde  by 
present  idol,  that  she  wUl  miprove 
—but  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  who 
are  not  easily  carried  away  by  the 
popular  breath,  [That's  very  true  I] 
1  may  assert^  that  Miss  Kemble  will, 
nay,  must  improve,  not  only  mental- 
ly, but  physically.  At  present,  her 
figure  18  by  no  means  wholly  de- 
veloped, neither  has  her  voice  reach- 
ed  its  fiill  powers.  When  she  strains 
the  latter  beyond  its  pitch,  it  becomes 
unpleasing;  and^  in  a  scream,  posi- 
tively disi^eeable.  [Many  men, 
many  minds,  Mrs  Dykes  liked  ber 
scream.]  Her  countenance  is  intel- 
lectual, but  not  handsome.  [I  tbouffbt 
BO.]  To  call  it  plain,  would  shock  the 
gallantry  of  so  devoted  an  admirer 
of  the  fair  sex,  as  I  am.  [What  would 
Mrs  Prosser  say  to'that,  I  wonder  7] 
The  most  promising  circumstance 
of  all  is,  that  she  evidently  throws 
out  her  best  cotq)8  de  theatre  from 
native  genius,  and  not  from  teach- 
ing. Ine  proof  of  this  is,  that  when 
not  highly  excited  and  hurried  away, 
as  it  were,  by  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  rarely  succeeds.  When 
she  is 

'  Not  tmieh'd  hot  rapt,  not  waken'd  hat 
intpsred,* 

then  it  is  that  her  actmg  may  be 
called  great,  and  evQii  wonderful. 
In  short,  the  girl  will  do  very  well ; 
and  can  only  be  injured  by  such  in- 
judicious praise  as  the  papers  lavish 
upon  her,  when  they  assert,  that  her 
d^ut  is  the  finest  since  tlie  days  of 
Mrs  Siddons ; — or,  in  still  a  higher 
strain,  that  her  Behidera  will  be 
'  die  sublimest  effort  of  female  ge- 
nius ever  beheld ! !' "  "  Admirable 
Frank  Prosser,"  said  I,  as  I  consigned 
his  letter  to  my  green  morocco  pock- 
et-book, and  the  two  others  to  the 
fire,  by  which  I  had  been  toasting 
my  toes  in  the  Club-room — ^ramming 
them  well  down  with  the  poker,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  mended  the  fire 
with  my  own  peculiar  dexterity,  ac- 
quired by  forty  years'  practice.  "  Ad- 
mirable; Frank,  you  and  I  always 
agree.  You  know  what's  what  as 
well  as  any  one.  WeD,  now  that  the 
subject  is  fresh  in  my  head,  I'll  go 
home  and  write  down  all  I  can  re- 
member about  Miss  O'Neill.  Perhaps 
my  friend  North  will  put  it  in  the 
cleverest  Magazine  going,  just  to  give 
the  public  memory  ajog,  and  remind 
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aine-tenihs  <^  the  world  that  such 
things  were.  He  vrill  forgive  an  old 
man^s  garrulity ;  for,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  he  has  an  income  in  his  leg 
himself,  and  almost  as  comely  a  frosty 
pow  as  I  have."  But  before  I  dash 
in  mediaa  re«,I  must  make  two  need- 
ful observations.  [Thus  I  begin,  while 
seated  in  my  own  warm  study,  with 
my  feet  on  a  turkey  rug.]  The  first 
is,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  detracting  from  Miss  Kem- 
ble's  fame.  I  do  not  mean  to  follow 
the  poet's  recipe  for  complimenting 
ladles — 

'  Who  praises  Lesbia's  form  and  feature, 
Most  call  her  sister  ugly  creature.' 

Indeed  I  must  needs  be  acquitted  of 
any  intent  to  institute  odious  com- 
parisons, by  the  simple  fact,  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  charming  Fan- 
ny, who  is,  I  doubt  not,  from  my  ju- 
dicious Frank's  account  of  her,  a  girl 
of  great  and  unusual  endowments. 
That  she  is  generous  and  amiable, 
her  coining  forward  in  the  way  she 
.has  done,  sufficiently  testifies.  May 
all  success  attend  her  virtuous  ef- 
forts I  My  second  remark  is, — that 
I  daresay  persons  will  be  not  a  little 
surprised,  that  I,  who  must  remem^ 
ber  Fanny's  aunt  in  her  best  days, 
and  even  the  mild  decline  of  that 
more  distant  luminary,  Mrs  ^Yates, 
should  depart  so  much  from  the  usual 
habits  of  old  men — the  laudatores 
temporis  acti,  you  know — as  to  rave, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  youth,  about 
an  actress  of  yesterday.  My  dear 
readers,  (if  I  have  any,)  be  it  known 
to  you,  that  I  always  determined,  even 
from  my  youth  up,  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon errors  and  tollies  of  old  men ; 
and  I  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  my  resolution.  By 
thus  retarding  the  senility  of  my 
mind,  I  have  managed  (I  must  say) 
to  escape  the  usual  jests  and  jibes 
against  old  bachelors,  and  to  establisli 
myself  an  universal  favourite  amongst 
the  young  and  the  lively.  Were  I 
disposed  to  tell  tales,  I  could  men- 
tion various  proofs  of  my  present 
popularity  with  pretty  girls ;  but, 
sweet  creatures,  depend  upon  my 
honour— I  will  never  betray  you  ! — 
Now,  let  me  return  to  "  that  whicli 
is  unmediate." 

Tlie  first  chai'acter  in  which  I  saw 
Miss  O'Neill,  was  Isabella,  in  the 
Fatal  Marriage.  She  had  aheady  be- 
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come  popular,  and  drew  crowds  to 
the  house;   a  circumstance  so  far 
against  her,  in  my  estimation,  that  I 
took  my  place  in  the  front  row  of  the 
pit,  with  a  dogged  resolution  not  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  hurried  out  of  my  critical  com- 
posure by  a  start  or  a  scream.    But 
&om  the  moment  that  the  enchant-, 
ress  entered  in  her  sable  robe,  which 
so  admirably  set  off  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  her  skin— from  tlxe  instant 
that  she  had  made  her  first  most  grace- 
ful courtesy,  I  was  a  gone  man.  I  felt 
that  she  was  the  true  thing.    Even 
as  the  first  note  of  a  great  singer  ri- 
vets the  attention — even  as  a  single 
touch  from  a  master's  hand  demands 
and  satisfies  the  eye — so  did  Miss 
O'Neill's  first  look  and  word  take 
possession  of  my  heart  and  soul,  and 
proclaim  all  her  greatness.    I  never 
felt  this  with  Mrs  Siddons.  -H^r  style 
addressed  the  intellect  more  exclu- 
sively.  She  was  a  great  actress — ^but 
she  was  an  acti'ess.    Miss  O'Neill 
was  a  woman — a  confiding,  tender, 
passionate,  love -inspiring  woman; 
yet  not  widiout  dignity  and  grandeur 
too,  and  a  proudly  humble  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  her  feminine  majes- 
ty.   It  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
tnrough  her  performance  of  that  dis- 
agreeable play,  the  Fatal  Marriage, 
wnich  her  performance  alone  comd 
have  rendered  bearable,— -or  indeed 
to  give  any  of  her  characters  a  regu- 
lar and  critical  consideration.    I  ra- 
ther wish  to  impart  to  my  reader  some 
general  notion  of  her  merits,  if  he 
lias  been  so  unfortunate  as  never  to 
have  seen  her,— or  if  he  has,  to  recall 
them  to  his   remembrance.      Miss 
O'Neill,  in  face  and  figure,  might  be 
characterised  by  the  epithet  lovely. 
There  was  a  harmony  in  her  features, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  her  form, 
which  was  music  to  the  mind.    Had 
she  been  taller,  she  might  have  been 
a  tragedy  Queen— but  she  would  not 
have  been  Miss  O'Neill.    Had  she 
possessed  a  dark  eye  and  beetling 
brow,  she  might  have  frovnied  and 
scowled  to  the  delight  of  the  distant 
galleries ;  but  what  would  have  be- 
come of  her  smile— of  all  the  just 
gradations  of  feeling  which  dawned 
andmeltedaway  upon  her  fair  cheek  ? 
1  have  always  thought  it  a  favour- 
able circumstance  that  her  counte- 
nance, when  at  rest,  was  not  fixed 
and  frozen  into  any  marked  expres- 


sion.   This  allowed  of  its  taking  the 
impress  of  all.  Some  faces  seem  pe- 
trined  into  fierceness  by  a  glance  at 
the  Gorgon;  others  appear  always 
striving  to  repress  a  simper.    Any 
malformation  of  the  mouth,  more  es- 
pecially, will  give  an  unfortunate 
eternity  to  some  one,  and  that,  gene- 
rally, not  very  agreeable  expression. 
But  Miss  O'NeiU's  face  was  wholly 
devoid  of  any  professional  or  perti- 
nacious look.    Her  countenance  was 
the  sleep  of  feeling.    When  awaken- 
ed, it  was  but  the  mstrument  of  the 
internal  agency:   Passion  moulded 
her  delicate  features  to  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  Genius  hallowed  it  as  the 
mterpretec  of  his  meaning.      The 
mouth — that  wonderful  organ  of  in- 
telligence, that  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  humanity — which  requires 
not  the  aid  of  words  to  confer  upon  it 
the  gift  of  speech — ^Uiat  marvellous 
feature,  whose  mutable  vitality  baffles 
the  painter's  skill  even  more  than  the 
eye,  common  to  all  animated  beings 
— the  mouth  of  Miss  O'Neill  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.    The  lower  lip 
just  protruded  enough  to  rescue  it 
from  that  symptom  of  fatuity— its  re- 
treat— ^"  Some  bee  had  stung  it  new- 
ly." Her  brow,  as  I  said  before,  was 
not  marked  enough  for  the  beau-Ideal 
of  a  tragic  empress — and  I  am  glad  it 
was  not    The  manner  in  which  her 
head  was  set  upon  her  bust  mi£;bt 
have  challenged  the  art  of  Phidias. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  de- 
void of  fault  than  the  line  from  the 
back  of  her  head  to  her  shoulder, 
when  her  face  was  turned  in  profile. 
Her  hand  was  beautiful,  and  her  foot 
worthy  of  such  a  hand.    From  this 
exquisite  conformation,  and  from  the 
mind  which  dwelt  within  so  fair  a 
shrine,  resulted  a  presiding  grace, 
which  modelled  every  gesture,  and 
swayed  every  movement.    Never,  in 
the  course  of  my  long  life,  have  I 
seen  a  being  so  gi*aceful  as  Miss 
O'Neill — and  I  never  expect  to  see 
one.    Our  actresses  are,  in  general, 
sadly  deficient  in  this  particular.     I 
remember,  after  being  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  some  time,  Siat,  when  I  re- 
turned, the  women   on  our   stage 
seemed  to  toss  their  arms  like  so 
many  windmills  in  full  sail.     Miss 
O'Neill  never  displayed  such  starts 
and  fiings.    I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
possible  she  could.    Even  had  she 
oeen  obliged  to  perform  a  saraband 
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oyer  tlie  kitchen  poker,  she  would 
have  done  it  gracefully — she  was 
grace  even  to  3ie  very  tips  of  her 
fingers.  I  used  to  remark  that  she 
never  grasped  the  arm  of  a  lover  or 
husband,  as  some  ladies,  whom  i 
have  seen  give  a  gripe  like  a  black- 
smith's vice,  but  tenderly  and  deli- 
cately, ^e  laid  her  white  fingers 
upon  the  arm  of  him  whom  she  ad- 
dressed in  love  or  in  supplication. 
Talk  of  Lady  Hamilton's  attitudes !— 
I  maintain  that  a  woman,  who  was 
no  better  than  she  should  be,  could 
not  be  innately  and  truly  graceful. 
Miss  0*Neill's  attitudes  might  have 
afforded  a  gallery  of  statues  for  the 
court  of  Virtue — or  for  the  court  of 
Creoige  IV.  In  Isabella,  for  instance, 
when  tiie  tiresome  man  (whose  name 
I  forget)  who  worried  her  into  ma- 
trimony, first  proposes  to  take  charge 
of  her  child — never  shall  I  forget  the 
expressive  gesture  with  which  she 
turned  round  to  the  boy,  clasped  him 
with  one  arm,  and,  with  the  other, 
gave  an  apparently  involuntary  move- 
ment of  repulsion.  In  Mrs  Haller, 
again,  when  she  sunk  upon  the  floor, 
and,  clasping  her  knees,  let  her  head 
fall  upon  &em,  so  that  her  ^  wild-re- 
verted tresses"  hung  as  a  veil  before 
her,  no  ancient  statue  could  have  af- 
forded a  finer  model  for  the  chisel. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  happened, 
but  certain  it  is  that  Miss  O'Neill 
never  excited  that  burst  of  popular 
feeling  which  Fanny  Kemble  seems 
to  be  now  exciting.  It  is  so  easy  to 
see,  when  persons  {Hnise  any  thing 
or  any  body,  from  being  really 
pleased !  In  such  a  case  the  sen- 
tences trip  off  the  tongue  without  re- 
servation. Now,  Miss  O'Neill  was 
ffenendly  praised  with  an  if  or  a  but. 
Some  wiseacres  went  so  far  as  to 
discover,  that  i/'she  hadl>een  Mrs 
Siddons,  she  would  have  been  a  very 
fine  actress.  One  cause  of  this  com- 
parative indifference  to  Miss  O'Neill's 
superlative  merits,  I  think,  may  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  aspect  which 
folly  has  assumed  in  our  enlighten- 
ed era.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant 
abroad  about  "  deep  passion,"  and 
the  **  human  heart,"  and  ^  thoughts 
that  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  Now,  as 
the  language  ol  all  species  of  cant  is 
very  easily  learned,  it  foUows  that  the 
great  proportion  of  fools  who  can  do 
nothii^  else,  adopt  that  which  hap- 
pens to  be  most  ui  y<^«i    Accord- 
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in^ly,  our  ears  are  stunned  with  vain 
babblings  about  **  green  fields,"  and 
''  dark  thoughts,"  and  I  know  not 
what  To  hear  tlie  present  genera- 
tion talk,  one  would  imagine  that  all 
the  arcana  of  human  nature  had  been 
just  discovered,  and  made  as  easy  as 
A,  B,  c.  How  Sophocles  contrived  to 
affect  the  feelings,  or  Shc^speare  to 
get  such  an  odd  insight  into  things, 
must  appear  a  mystery  to  the  men 
of  this  generation,  seeing  that  their 
theories  had  not  yet  issued  from 
the  womb  of  time.  Every  one  now- 
ardays,  who  can  write  a  novel  or  a 
poem,  that  shall  set  the  young  misses 
a  weeping,  is  pronounced  to  be  brim- 
full  of  passion  and  profound  reflec- 
tion. Truly  this  profundity  is  that 
of  a  slop-basin,  the  bottom  of  which 
you  cannot  see,  only  because  it  is  so 
full  of  dregs.  Ah  I  Mr  North,  the 
good  old  days  of  Pope  and  I>ryden 
are  passed  away!  Depend  upon  it, 
could  Paradise  Lost  now  issue  from 
Murray's  press,  it  would  be  pro- 
nounced— "  Such  a  work  as  it  is  by 
no  means  lese-majeste  in  the  court 
of  criticism  to  pass  over.  A  poem 
of  some  merit,  certainly— but  by  no 
means  distinguished  by  that  depth 
of  feeling  and  intuitive  insight  into 
the  human  heart  which  distinguish 
the  productions  of  the  present  day." 
Do  t  exaggerate  ?  The  Literary  Gra- 
zette,  which  affirms  that  a  drama 
by  L.  E.  L.  can  otdy  be  compared 
to  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
coidd  not  consistently  write  of  such 
a  work  as  Paradise  Lost  in  warm- 
er terms  than  those  I  have  imagin- 
ed above.  Of  such  critics  one  may 
say — 

'*  Their  praise  is  c^nsui'e,  and  tbeir  oea- 
8ure  praise." 

To  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
I  attribute  the  half-and-half  praise 
which  was  too  often  bestowed  upon 
Miss  O'Neill — by  their  influence  I 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  her  being 
so  soon  ^'compoimded  with  forgot- 
ten things."  Persons  of  this  stamp 
(stupid  fellows  !)  discovered  that 
Miss  O'Neill  wanted  genius — for- 
sooth I  In  the  character  of  Juliet,  I 
remember  that,  after  the  masquerade 
scene,  when  she  had  been  eagerly 
enquiring  who  Romeo  is,  just  as  she 
was  preparing  to  quit  the  banquet- 
room^  she  turned  round  and  stood  as 
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if  lout  in  unutterable  thought,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot  where 
Romeo  had  lately  passed  away  from 
her  sight;  as  if  her  fancy  reprodu- 
ced his  form  in  that  very  place ;  as  if 
the  ground*  last  hallowed  by  his 
footsteps,  was  dear  to  her  as  her 
heart*s-blood  Her  <^rapt  soul  was 
sitting  in  her  eyes"— her  whole  body 
spoke— then,  with  a  deep,  impatient 
sigh,  she  turned  away,  and  cleared 
her  brow  for  an  encounter  with  this 
every-day   world.     Was    not    this 

genius  ?  Was  it  not  genius  of  the 
rst  order  ?  And  her  acting  was 
full  of  such  touches*-4iot,  as  I  can 
answer  for,repeated  nightafter  night, 
but  varied,  and  springing  from  the 
Impulse  of  the  moment  Such  a 
power  as  this— ^f  embodying  the 
poet's  meaning— of  actually  creating 
new  ideas,  as  if  tlie  poet's  mantle  had 
descended  on  the  player-^oes  itself 
deserve  the  name  of  poetry.  What 
a  pity  that  its  creations  should  be  so 
evanescent— dying  with  the  tone  or 
gesture  that  produced  them  I  How 
much  more  nobly  would  critics  be 
employed  in  noting  down  and  giving 
perpetuity  to  such  fugitive  graces, 
than  in  discovering  wants  and  im- 
perfections—how  much  better  would 
tliey  deserve  of  the  world,  if  they 
handed  down  to  posterity  the  true 
merits,  instead  of  the  faults,  of  an 
actor  I  Wiseacres  were  for  ever 
complaining  that  Miss  O'Neill  could 
not  act  Queen  Catherine  and  Lady 
Macbeth  like  Mrs  Siddons.  They 
never  tOi>k  the  trouble  to  reflect  that 
Mrs  Siddons  could  not  act  Belvidera, 
Juliet,  Mrs  Haller,like  Mis8  O'Neill. 
The  i>o\ver»  of  each  were  so  eesen- 
tially  different,  that  the  world  ought 
to  liave  betm  thankful  to  have  liad 
two  sucli.  But,  say  the  critics,  the 
style  of  Mrs  Siddons  was  a  greater 
style  than  that  of  Miss  O'Neill.  I 
deny  in  Miss  O'Neil)  not  only  had 
a  wider  range  than  her  predecessor, 
but  otten  im^adetl  her  province.  She 
could  rise  to  grandeur— but  Mrs 
Skldous  could  never  melt  to  tender- 
ness. I  wish  that  all  |>ersons,  who 
imagine  that  a  6ur  brow  and  a  blue 
eye^  could  never  awe  the  soul  as 
UMJji^tii^lly  as  tho^  iif  a  darker 
rumpl^'vum,  had  seen  Miss  0*Xeiirs 
look  ot^  ofi^Mided  dignity,  when  Jaf- 
fier.  in  Wnif-e  Phets^rred,  si^ems  to 
tiowht  ht^  power  to  kee|»  the  secret 
MthispM^  liwr«Htlieeaciwwi$ 
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that  Belvidera  is  speaking  at  the 
time,  but  she  compares  her  lot  with 
that  of  the  wife  of  Brutus—**  For 
Brutus  trusted  her."  As  she  utter* 
ed  the  last  sentence,  her  whole  form 
seemed  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the 
spirit  within.  She  could  have  made 
the  world  her  footstool.  Again,  Mrs 
Siddons  has  been  excelled,  within 
my  memory,  in  some  of  her  finest 
characters.  The  yotmg  and  pert 
will  laugh,  perhaps,  at  an  old  man 
for  asserting  that  Mrs  Yates  was 
more  completely  the  Lady  Macbeth 
which  Shakspeare  drew — yet  such 
is  my  opinion.  To  mention  a  single 
instance  of  superiority — ^in  the  sleep- 
walking scene,  Mrs  Siddons  carefully- 
deposited  her  candle  on  a  table,  and 
then  proceeded  to  rub  her  hands  for 
the  imagined  purpose  of  effacing  the 
^  damned  spot."  Now  Mrs  Yatea 
was  the  actual  sleep-walker,  hurried 
from  her  bed  by  a  guilty  conscience ; 
-—the  quick  and  sometimes  vacilla- 
ting step — the  candle  not  laid  aside, 
but  carelessly  held  with  flaring  flame, 
while  she  wnmg  her  hands  together— 
the  open  and  unwinking  eye — ^all  in- 
dicated the  sleep  of  the  body  and  the 
wakefulness  of  the  soul.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  Miss  O'Neill  has  never  been  ex.- 
celled  in  her  own  peculiar  characters. 
Wliere  a  part  precisely  seems  to  fit 
the  powers,  the  appearance,  the  very- 
look  and  gestiu%  of  a  performer,  the 
ideal  personage  and  the  real  be<x«ie 
thenceforward  identified,  as  it  were, 
in  the  imaginadon.  This  is  the  case 
with  Kean  in  Shylock — ^this  was  tlie 
case  with  Miss  O'Neill  in  Joliet. 
\\1ien  she  first  made  her  i^ipearance, 
with  her  hair  so  simply  knotted  up, 
she  looked  scarce  fifteen — sorrow 
seemed  never  to  have  come  near  her. 
She  waited  upon  her  mother's  eje 
with  the  dutiful  innocence  of  a  child. 
Her  langh  came  from  the  heart— her 
step  was  buoyant.  After  she  had 
beheld  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny, 
and  pronounced  the  fatal  words — 
**  My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  marrii^ 
bed*'— you  saw  the  infusMHi  of  a  new 
principle  into  her  character.  She 
thenceforth  displayed  the  thought* 
fiilness  oi  a  deviated  being.  The 
bliss  of  loving  and  of  being  loTed, 
was  e^-er  present  with  her-^^Nit  ahe 
knew  that  she  was  playing  a  de^ 
and  de^rate  came.  She  had  aeen 
death  fron  aftu*,  »d  the  whrilrwr  9f 
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Jftu  ewimg  farm  vkMy  deepened 
aroiiiMl  her  spirit  even  uBtil  the  dark 
power  hiinaelf  enfolded  her  u  hk 
aittiUe.    I  hftTe  mentioned  the  fine 
touch  of  Batvre  with  which  Mifle  O* 
Neill    comfileted   the    masquenMle 
scene— I  have,  therefore,  only  to  add 
that  during  its  pn^ees,  her  perform 
mancewMsdelightfuL  Hernuauierof 
receiTing  the  pxevts,  as  they  entered, 
was  not  that  of  an  actress,  idayinff  the 
g[nicefu],butof  anoble  andhighhbred 
eirJ,  moving inher accustomed  sphere. 
It  may  seem  to  be  small  and  trivial 
IfMBe  to  aav,  that  she  was  exqui- 
dteJy  kdy^e;  but,  if  the  word 
Lady  be  taken  in  its  old  chlvalric 
sense,  imdebased  by  modem  asso- 
caatioiis,  sm^Iy  the  praise  is  neither 
small  nor  trivial.     In  the  balcony 
scene,  she  accompiiriied  the  difficult 
task  of  making  Julief  s   love—Oie 
growth  of  an  hoar— appear  natural, 
probaUe,  and  withal  modest  There 
was  an    innate   sense  of  delicacy 
gicamin^  through  the  fervour  of  her 
words,  like  the  tender  pearly  tint  be- 
neath the  radiant  cdours  of  the  opal. 
One  did  not  f«^  that  she  **should 
have  been  more  straage."  The  deep 
eirthnwiasns  of  her  General  manner 
was  lelleTed  and  l%hteiwd  by  an  o<v 
c«sioBal  RMfrtiveness.     When   she 
crfled  back  Romeo,  after  having  dis^ 
anosed  Jura,  nothing  could  be  more 
aweetiy  coneeiouB,  more  smflhiglr 
delieste,  tiian  the  manner  in  wl&h 
■he  pronounced  the  words, 


« I  hadllh^9t  why  I  did  can  thee  Ibsck.^ 

It  was  one  of  those  felicities  which 
take  the  ear  and  heart  by  surprise— • 
inimitable — ^almost  unrememberable. 
It  was  one  of  those  wonderful  effects 
in  which  the  human  voice  triumphs 
— ^for  what  instrument  could  rival  its 
soul-epeaking  inflections?  Nothing 
bat  the  feeling  of  the  moment  coula 
have  produced  a  tone  and  manner 
so  perfectly  consonant  to  the  situa- 
tion and  the  scene.  It  could  never 
have  been  rehearsed.  But  what  a 
vision  rifles  before  my  inward  eye  of 
flie  timid,  thoughtful,  blushing,  yet 
still  dignified  bnde,  whose  passion, 
about  to  be  hallowed  by  sacred  rites^ 
has  trembled  into  a  more  intense,  a 
deeper  holiness  I  Never  has  the  ceD 
of  Friar  Lawrence,  even  though  an« 
gek  may  bapre  looked  down  upon  hi9 


orisons,  been  irradiated  by  a  lit ht  so 
4ovely.  ^ 

«  That  eye,  of  most  titttuiparent  light, 
Wo«id  almost  make  a  dungeon  bright." 

,  'P'^.^iott  passes  like  a  dream. 
Juliet  has  heaid  that  Romeo  is  ba- 
Biriied-«he  has  parted  from  him, 
andthouph  the  wedded  lovers,  after 
tearfaiff  themselves  away,  have  re- 
turned  yet  agahi  and  rushed  into  an- 
other ^ad  yet  another  embrace,  stiU 
w  hrrevocable  hour  has  divided  them. 
I  can  see  her  now,  determined  to  en- 
counter all  the  nameless  horrors  of 
tiie  vault,  biddmg  good-night,  it  may 
be  for  tiie  kst  time,  to  her  uncon- 
scious mother.  How  solemnly,  how 
prophetically,  how  drearily,  falls  that 
•ad  good-night  upon  the  ear  I  How 
different  from  the  good^iight  which 
it  was  Miss  to  repeal  again  and  again, 
and  hear  repeated  from  a  lover'slips  I 

<*  Farewell  I— God  koows  if  we  shall  meet 
again!** 

Thisistbedbrgetowhich  that  plain- 
tiye  voice  now  wakes  such  melan- 
choly music*  But  1  am  not  going 
to  rehearse  a  tragedy,  and  I  neither 
want  to  weep  myself,  nor  to  make 
my  reader  weep.  I  shall  therefore 
leave  Juliet  to  swaUow  the  potion,  to 
wvke  in  the  tomb,  and  to  consign  her- 
self to  it  for  ever.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  have  not  Mrs  Dykers  love  of  dying 
scenes  represented  on  the  stage.  The 
earlier  portions  of  a  tragedy  always 
give  me  the  most  pleasure,  and  ap- 
pear to  me  to  display  a  performers 
powers  most  tnOy.  The  delicate 
rradatioBfl  of  human  feelmg  are  a 
far  higher  test  of  ability  than  the 
screaming  and  daggering,  and  death- 
rattling,  &  of  which  I  would  banish 
to  the  bospital.  In  this  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  French  stage  is  more  ci- 
vilized than  onrs.r~I  have  only  one 
more  observation  to  make  on  the  tra* 
gedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  As  it  is 
now  acted,  Romeo's  love  for  Rosa* 
lind  is  entirely  omitted ;  because,  in 
good  troth,  his  inconstancy^  as  the 
turtle-doves  call  it,  would  shock  our 
most  sentbnental  sensibilities.  It  has 
been  pronounced  a  blemish  even  by 
high  authorities.  So,  we  know,  it 
seems,  more  of  the  human  heart  than 
Shakspeare  f  Is  it  probable  or  pos- 
sible that  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Romeo  coidd  have  never  felt  the  pas« 
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Bion  of  loTe>  till  he  saw  Juliet?  Has 
not  every  imaginative,  and  passion- 
ate nature,  whether  male  or  female, 
been  compelled  by  ^  the  strong  ne- 
cessity of  lovinf,"  to  deck  some  idol 
in  the  niches  of  its  own  creation,  be- 
fore tbe  true  deity  of  its  worship  has 
appeared?  I  know  something  of  these 
thmgs,  Mr  North,  though  I  am  an  old 
bachelor,  and  I  pronounce  that  no 
one  ever  fell  truly  in  love  at  three- 
and-twenty,  who  had  not  had  many, 
loves  since  he  was  fifteen.  I  dare 
say  that  neither  you  nor  I  have  re- 
nudned  in  the  blessed  state  from  not 
knowing  wliat  love  is.  You,  I  hear, 
are  about  to  prove  to  the  world,  that 
you  have  no  insuperable  objections 
to  matrimonv.  I  vow  I  will  dance 
at  your  wedding,  and  choose  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room.  Who  knows  but  that  mv  turn 
may  come  next? — No,  no!  Shaks- 
peare  never  soared  more  nobly  above 
the  dull  marshes  of  common-place, 
than  when  he  broke  up  the  ground  of 
Romeo's  heart  to  receive  the  celes- 
tial plant  of  love  by  the  plough-share 
of  Miss  Rosalind's  eye,  ana  fertili- 
zed it  by  love-sick  tears  from  his  own. 
I  have  been  more  particular  in  my 
notice  of  Miss  O'Neflrs  performance 
of  Juliet,  both  because  I  think  it  was 
her  finest  character,  and  because  it 
is  that  which,  as  acted  by  Miss  Kem- 
ble,  is  now  exciting  the  fever  of  the 
town.  I  now  return  to  the  question, 
"  Is  the  style  of  Mrs  Siddons  a  finer 
style  than  tliat  of  Miss  O'Neill  ?"  Mrs 
Siddons  was  unrivalled  in  tlie  repre- 
sentation of  the  more  terrible  pas- 
sions— such  as  ambition,  hatred,  re- 
venge, &c.  Now,  are  tliese  passions 
more  noble  in  their  essence  than  love, 
pity,  sorrow,  and  tlie  other  milder 
teelinffs  ?  I  think  not  The  first  are 
all  selfish  in  their  origin  and  end; 
their  conflicts  are  g^eat,  but  their  re- 
sults are  mean.  The  last  are  not 
only  noble  but  ennobling.  As  a  great 
poet  of  our  own  day  observes  :— 
**  A  potent  vnnd  does  sorrow  wield ; 
*  «  *  * 

Kepentauee  is  a  tender  sprite, 

If  auglit  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 

'Tis  lodg'd  within  her  silent  tear.** 
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And  the  same  great  {>oet  af&rms  that 
he  can  desire  no  loftier  destiny, 
*'  If  he  along  that  lowly  tray, 
^Vlth  sympathetic  heart,  may  stray, 
And  with  a  sool  of  power,** 


Now  Miss  O'Neill  may  be  said  to 
move  dong  Uie  way  of  real  life  with 
a  soul  of  power, — ^nay  more,  she 
tiirew  an  imaginative  influence  over 
die  way  of  common  life.  If  I  may  be 
aUowed  the  use  of  that  much  abused 
figure — antithesis,  she  idealized  the 
real,  and  realized  the  ideal.  Her  love 
was  heroic,— her  pity  was  as  the  dew 
from  heaven, — her  sorrow,  though 
the  sorrow  of  a  mortal, 

"  Was  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light.*' 

Ambition,  revenge,  &c.  deal  in  lofty 
phrases,  and  marked  expressions  of 
countenance ;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
this  sort  to  bolster  out  the  milder  (so 
called)  passions.  A  heart  and  soul 
and  plastic  features  are  all  that  these 
last  have  to  depend  upon.  As  there- 
fore the  difliculties,  in  this  kind,  are 
gi^eater,  so  ought  success  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  greater  triumph.  Mrs 
Siddons,  I  should  say,  possessed  dra- 
matic talent  in  the  highest  degree, — 
the  palm  of  getiius  I  should  award  to 
Miss  O'Neill.  In  real  feeling  of  the 
character  which  she  represented,  I 
must  think  that  Miss  O'Neill  far  trans- 
cended Mrs  Siddons.  Stationed  be- 
hind the  scenes,  I  have  watched  the 
latter  as  she  left  the  stage,  after  a 
wondrous  burst  of  dramatic  power,-^ 
I  have^seen  her  arms  fall  composedly 
by  her  side,  her  face  pass  in  one  in- 
stant from  the  extreme  of  expression 
to  her  common  look.  The  winfi;s  of 
the  stage  once  passed,  she  was  no  long- 
.er  Belvidera,  or  Mrs  Beverly — ^but 
Mrs  Siddons.  I  have  observed  Miss 
O'Neill,  in  similar  circumstances, 
retaining  the  impress  of  the  passion 
which  had  really  entered  into  her 
heart  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
she  wept  real  tears.    I  have  her  own 

authority  for  it.  Professor  L ,  my 

very  dear  friend,  and  old  school-fel- 
low, who  resides  at  Cambridge,  told 
me  that  when  Miss  O'Neill  visited  that 
university,  and  acted  at  the  Barnwell 
theatre,  he  asked  her  whether  it  was 
true  that  she  reallv  shed  tears  during 
the  performance  of  affecting  parts.  She 
acknowledged  that  she  di(L  "But  you 
must  not  think,  (^she  continued,)  that 
such  tears  are  pamful.  They  are  ren- 
dered pleasing  by  the  consciousness 
of  fiction.  They  are  such  as  one 
would  shed  in  reading  apathetic  sto- 
ry. Moreover,  the  strong  state  of  ex- 
citement natuntlly  brougnt  on  by  per- 
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forming'— the  applause — ^the  tears  of 
those  around  me, — all  conspire  to 
eleTate  me,  and  to  draw  sucn  tears 
from  my  ejes  as  all  great  emotions 
are  calculated  to  produce.  Were  they 
such  tears  as  guilt  or  agony  really 
shed,  I  must  have  been  dead  long  »- 
go.*'  Now  I  ask  you,  Mr  North,  did 
not  ^119  explanation  shew  at  once  ge- 
nius and  good  sense, — genius  to  feel, 
good  sense  to  disclaim  more  feel- 
1^  than  was  natural,  or^  indeed  pos- 
sible ?  Rousseau  wept  llius  over  the 
sorrows  ofhis  ownHeloise.  We  more 
often  hear  of,  than  see  heroines,  whose 
beauty  is  improved  by  crying,  and 
instead  of  saymg  with  Tonuny  Moore, 

**  You  look  so  lovely  in  yonr  tears, 
That  I  must  bid  you  shed  them  still,** 

I  should  be  disposed  to  address  my 
mistress,  were  she  much  ffiven  to  the 
meltii^  mood,  in  the  foUowing  dis- 
tich— 

"  You  look  so  frightful  in  your  teara^ 
That  I  must  beg  you'll  Uke  a  pill ;" 

videlicet^  to  get  rid  of  the  blue  devils. 
But  Miss  O'Neill  really  did  look 
lovely  in  her  tears.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Bfrs  HaUer,  she  reminded  me 
(I  ho^  it  is  not  spoken  irreverently) 
of  ^t  beautiful  exclamation  in  Holy 
Writ— **  Oh !  that  my  head  were  wa- 
ters, and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tean,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night!"  To  use  an  old  simile,  she 
looked  like  a  lily  bent  beneath  a 
thunder-shower.  Tears  were  her 
rest,  her  food,  her  luxury — she  was 
steeped  in  tears.  Yet  she  did  not, 
after  the  old  tragedy  custom,  bran- 
dish her  pocket-mmdkerchief  in  the 
taee  of  the  audience.  She  did  not 
get  it  ready  as  if  she  were  pumping 
up  her  tears  by  some  nice  hydraulic 
calculation — ^but,  with  a  trembling, 
and  sometimes,  a  hurried' hand,  she 
felt  for  it>  and  drew  it  forth,  and 
seemed  to  strive  rather  to  hide  than 
to  display  her  rushing  grief.  The 
scene,  in  which  she  restores  the 
jewels  to  her  husband,  was  almost 
too  heart-rending  to  be  contempla- 
ted. It  pressed  upon  the  senses  with 
the  conviction  ot  reality.  Her  Mrs 
Haller,  in  particular,  and,  indeed,  all 
her  characters,  in  general,  possessed 
tiie  rare  merit  of  an  unbroken  unity 
of  design.  As,  in  a  perfect  picture, 
every  accessory  is  narmonized  by 
the  maater's  hand  so  as  t9  produce 
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one  great  result— as  every  part  tends 
towfuids  the  elFect  of  the  whole — so, 
in  Miss  O'Neill's  acting,  every  ray  of 
genius  was  but  a  component  part  of 
one  refulffent  orb.  She  did  not  strain 
after  insulated  graces,  or  surprising 
exhibitions  of  momentary  power — 
neither  was  any  portion  of  lier  part 
hurried  over,  or  even  carelessly 
touched,  as  if  it  were  insignificant 
She  did  not  appear  to  be  husbanding 
her  strength  tor  one  ranting  speech, 
or  a  few  starts  and  screams.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  she  was  the 
being  she  represented.  Not  some- 
times only,  but  continiiaUy,  she  was 
agitated  by  the  same  fears,  awakened 
by  the  same  hopes,  impelled  by  the 
same  motives  ot  action — as  might  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  character 
which  she  delineated.  This  conti- 
nuity of  feeling  was  marvellously  evi- 
dent in  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance. I  remember  being  particu- 
larly struck  with  this,  in  her  repre- 
sentation of  Mrs  Oakley  in  the  Jeap 
lous  Wife.  While  conversing  on  in- 
different subjects— while  apparently 
rambling  from  the  main  plot  of  the 
piece — tnere  was  always  an  air  of 
anxiety— a  wandering  of  the  eye — a 
slight  abstraction — ^which  indicated 
that  there  was  an  under-current  of 
more  important  thought  In  society, 
as  well  as  in  solitude,  she  was  still 
the  uneasy,  jealous  wife.  Miss  O'- 
Neill's performance  of  this  very  cha- 
racter sufficiently  refuted  the  invi- 
dious assertion  that  she  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  comedy.  Wheu  I  speak  of 
comedy,  I  must  be  understood  to 
mean  the  drama  of  real  and  every- 
day life,  in  distinction  to  the  drama 
of  ideal  and  heroic  life.  As  tliere  has 
been  much  misapprehension  on  this 
point,  I  will  explain  myself  more 
particularly.  The  word  comedy, 
according  to  its  Greek  derivation, 
merely  signifies  something  sung,  or 
chanted.  Dante  used  it  in  this  sense, 
when  he  gave  a  name  to  his  immor- 
tal poem.  When  dramatic  perforni- 
ances  were  no  longer  accompanied 
by  the  chorus,  the  sense  of  the  word 
became  more  restricted;  and,  per- 
haps from  some  association  of  a 
lignter  kind,  with  the  idea  of  a  mu- 
sical accompaniment,  it  at  length  was 
used  in  distmction  to  the  loftier  and 
severer  style  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
But,  as  men  love  the  widest  possible 
extr^n^es  of  distinction  between  one 
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thing  and  another,  comedy  was,  by 
degrees,  so  far  arrested  from  its  pri- 
mitive signification  as  to  be  the  sym- 
bol of  something  highly  ludicrous,  li 
we  take  the  word  in  tliis  latter  sense, 
I  must  own  that  I  should  have  bee^ 
Ron*y  had  Miss  O'Neill  excelled  in 
the  comic  department  of  her  art 
Old  humorists,  young  coicombsy  old 
virgins  smitten  by  the  tender  pas- 
sion, are  all  the  fitting  dramatU  per* 
acnm  of  this  kind  of  comedy — ^not  so 
young  and  beautiful  girls.  Playful 
the  sweet  creatures  maybe,  sportive 
as  the  first  breeze  in  May — but  comic 
tiiey  must  not  be.  Only  consider 
for  a  moment  whether,  in  real  life, 
the  dashing,  intriguing,  repartee-ma- 
king young  Udies  are  to  be  tolera- 
ted ?  Why,  then,  should  we  admire 
them  on  the  stage?  Could  a  girl 
who  turned  bar-maid  to  get  a  hus- 
band, or  who  pretended  to  be  an 
idiot  to  escape  one-HM>uld  a  widow, 
full  of  her  jokes,  or  a  wife  full  of 
plots,  (Heaven  grant  Mrs  Gentle  be 
neiUier  one  nor  the  other  I)  ever  pre- 
tend to  more  than  a  watering-place 
respectability  ?  For  Miss  O'Neill  to 
have  romped  through  tlie  Romp, 
rattled  through  the  Widow  Cheer- 
]y,  or  simpered  arla^chambermaid 
tiirough  Miss  Hardcastle,  would  to 
me  have  been  profanation.  But  there 
is  another  kind  of  comedy,  called 
genteel  I  hate  the  term,  but  let  it 
pass — in  which  the  principal  female 
character  may  have  all  the  liveliness 
of  real  talent,  combined  with  the  re- 
finement of  real  feeling,  and  may  be 
high-minded,  yet,  (to  use  your  own 
words,  Mr  North,  for  I  cannot  find 
better,)  **  earnestly  and  keenly  alive 
to  all  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  hu- 
manities and  charities  of  this  every- 
day sublunary  world  of  ours."  in 
such  characters  as  these  Miss  O'Neill 
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was  herself,  and  was,  therefore,  ad- 
mirable. Had  she  made  a  ffood  romp» 
she  would  have  been  M%8  O'NeuI 
no  longer.  Do  not,  therefore,  ye 
dear  dramatic  critics,  insist  upon 
finding  an  intellectual  turtle,  (com- 
bining all  tastes  of  fish,  fiesh,  and 
fowl,5  in  every,  or  in  any  great  act- 
ress that  may  be  thrown  upon  our 
<*  bank  and  shoal  of  time."—''  Bul^ 
bless  me,  all  this  time  you  have  said 
nothing  about  that  essential  article 
•—the  voice  I"  Not  expressly,  Mr 
Pinchbeck ;  bat  can  you  not  gather 
from  the  flowers  of  my  discourse  the 
honey  of  a  voice  rich  as  hybla,  power- 
ful as  Lacryma  Christi,  piercing  a« 
Champaigne,  tender  as  May-dew? 
No;  you  cannot,  for  you  are  tmly  a 
drone,  and  never  gathered  any  honey 
in  your  life,  and  have  notlung  of  the 
bee  about  you,  but  the  sting.  I  must 
now,  ^  my  patient  brethren,  bring 
my  discourse  to  a  finish,"  as  the 

g arson  said,  after  having  divided 
is  sermon  into  sixty-three  heads, 
all  of  which  he  touched  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  Farewell,  my 
patient  readers,  ai^  farewell,  nx 
North.  Should  I  liave  (leased  you, 
you  may,  perhaps,  hear  from  me 
again,  for  i  must  tell  you,  that,  al- 
though I  once  contributed  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magasdne,  I  cannot  find 
in  my  heart  to  prefer  it  to  Black- 
wood'^—another  striking  instance  of 
my  freedom  from  all  old  prejudices ! 
You  must  allow  me  to  conclude  with 
a  Sonnet,  which  an  ingenious  young 
friend  of  mine  has  indited  to  the  me- 
mory of  Miss  O'Neill.  It  is  too  much 
in  the  modern  style  to  please  me,  who 
am  of  opinion  that  cm  good  writing 
expired  with  the  last  generation. 
However,  as  the  thoughts  are  toler- 
able, it  may  go  down  now-ft<days. 


SOXXKT,  TO  THE  SOUETIHC  MISS  oVeILL. 

Shakspeare's  own  Juliet  I  oft  I  vainly  trv 

To  pierce  the  mystery  of  thy  two-fold  life  j 

Once  thou  didst  shake  all  hearts  with  passionate  strife. 

Once  thou  wert  ever  in  the  public  eye. 

And  not  a  smile  of  thine,  or  murmur'd  sigh, 

But  waked  a  thousand  plaudits,  and  was  rife 

With  potent  magic    Now,  thou  art  a  wife— 

And  round  thee  dwells  a  calm  reality. 

Men  speak  of  thee  as  dead — thy  glory  scan 

As  of  a  wonder  that  hath  past  away ; 

And  yet  thou  see'st  the  household  light  of  day, 

And  hunum  hopes  and  fears  thy  being  fani 

Oh  I  thouy  who  art  to  other  souls  a  gleam 

Of  Fancy,  art  thou  to  thyself  a  dream  ? 
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TUB  BFFBCTS  OF  TAR1AVI0N8  IN  THfi  CUREBNCY. 


The  Tsrious  diaoffes  wUch  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  five-and- 
thirty  yean  In  our  monetary  system, 
will  undotthtedly  form  one  of  the 
daiiceat  pages  in  the  annals  of  Uus 
country,  and  furnish  to  all  coming 
generations  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment ofthe  ignorance  of  Britishstates* 
men,  in  an  age  which  vaunts  itself  on 
the  progress  which  it  has  made  in 
every  roecies  of  knowledge,  and  more  ^ 
especially  in  what  is  called  the  science 
oTPolitiral  Economy.  The  changes 
in  question  have  spread  more  ruth- 
less and  widerruin,  and  createdmore 
public  inconvenience^  as  well  as  pri- 
vate misery,  than  any  public  calamity 
wluch  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  known  nadon.  Had  the 
task  of  effecting  these  changes  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  intelligent  meo— of 
men  poseessing  but  even  a  tyro's 
knowledge  of  me  general  principles 
on  winch  they  ought  to  have  pro* 
ceeded,  means  would  have  been  de- 
vised to  obviate  die  monstrous  and 
incalcolable  wrongs,  both  public  and 
private,  which  have  resulted  from  the 
alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  standard  of  value. 

Atamoment  of  great  public  embar* 
rassment  and  distrast,  Mr  Btt  was  in^ 
dnced  to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal 
step  of  restraining  the  Bank  of  Eng« 
land  from  paying  cash  for  its  notes. 
For  several  years  after  this  event^mat* 
ters  went  on  smoothly  enough,  and  no 
harm,  on  the  contrary,  much  good, 
seemed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
measure.  The  Governors  ofthe  Bank, 
kept  within  bounds  by  old  habits, 
and  accustomed  to  the  restraint  of 
cash  payments,  did  not  at  once  per- 
ceive that  their  fetters  had  been  with- 
drawn ;  hence  they  acted  with  Iheir 
wonted  reserve  and  discretion  for 
some  time  after  the  necessity  for  that 
circumspection  had  ceased.    By  de- 
grees, however,  they  began  to  feel 
their  liberty.     Their  responsibility 
being  lessened,  if  not  altogether  re- 
moved, they  became  freer  in  the  is- 
sue of  bank-^iotes,  and  in  the  end  sa- 
turated the  kii^dom  with  paper  mo- 
ney.   This  paper  money  gradmUy 
di^laced  our  metallic  currency,  and 
became  the  sole  cireula^g  medium 
of  ilie  country.  In  tiie  course  of  a 


short  period  after  the  suspension  of 
cash  imyments,  it  became  apparent, 
both  Irom  the  price  of  gold  in  the 
bullion  market,  and  from  the  rate  of 
foreign  exchanges,  that  the  pound 
note  had  sustained  a  considerable 
depreciation,  and  that  although  no- 
minally representing  about  the  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  gold,  it  was  only 
worth,  in  exchange,  about  the  fifth 
of  an  ounce  of  tiiat  metal ;  or,  in 
more  familiar  language,  although 
nominaUy  purporting  to  represent 
twenty  shillings,  it  had  depreciated 
so  far  as  to  be  worth  no  more  than 
fourteen,  at  the  most  fifteen  shil- 
lings, in  exchange  for  other  commo- 
dities. 

We  must  request  our  readers  to 
pause  at  this  point,  and  contemplate 
for  a  moment  the  change  which  then 
took  place  in  our  currency,  together 
with  the  effects  which  it  prcmuced 
upon  the  pecuniary  relations  of  so- 
ciety.   The  old  standard  of  value 
was  in  effect  destroyed,  and  another 
standard,  considerably  depreciated, 
was  adopted  in  its  stead.    All  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  private  creditors,  were 
compeUiMi  to  receive  payment  in  pa- 
per money,  and  consequently  plun- 
dered to  as  amount  equalling  the 
difference  between  the  real  value  of 
the  paper  money  in   which    their 
claims  were  liquidated,  and  that  of 
^e  metallic  currency  in  which  their 
capital  had  been  lent.    Supposing, 
therefore,  the  real  value  of  the  pound 
note  to  have  at  that  period  fallen  to 
fifteen  shillings,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  in- 
flicted bv  this  change  upon  the  whole 
body  of  creditors  throughout    the 
realm,  while  every  debtor  profited 
to  this  amount,  at  the  expense  of  his 
creditor.    Nothing  coula  have  been 
more  unfair  or  iniquitous,  but  such 
was  the  fact.  Every  person  who  had 
lent  twenty  shillings,  was  forced  to 
put  up  with  a  repayment  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  shillings.    This  alter- 
ation in  the  currency  has  been  call- 
ed, and  very  properly  called,  an  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  for  it  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  an  act  of  nation- 
al, as  well  as  individual  bankruptcy. 
The  creditors,  both  of  the  state  and 
of  private  individuals,  were  compel- 
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led  to  forego  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  upon  their  honest  and  just 
claims. 

An  inconvertible  paper  cun'ency 
having  been  thus  established  as  the 
actual,  as  well  as  legal,  measure  of 
value,  all  barg^ains  were  hencefor- 
%vard  made — all  debts,  and  other  lia- 
bilities, contracted  in  this  new  and 
depreciated  standard  of  fifteen  shil- 
ling to  the  pound  sterling. 

About  1810,  the  political  econo- 
mists took  the  field  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency ;  they  delivered  them- 
selves of  long  and  vehement  ha- 
rangues against  an  inconvertible  pa- 
per circulation,  denounced  our  whole 
monetary  system  as  vicious  and  frau- 
dulent, and  loudly  demanded  its  re- 
establishment  upon  a  metallic  basis. 
In  1811,  the  Bullion  Committee  made 
the  report  which  has  been  since  so 
much  vaunted.  With  infinite  pains 
and  labour  this  committee  proved, 
what  no  man  of  common  sense  and 
ordinary  experience  doubted  for  a 
single  moment,  that  for  many  years 
the  paper  pound  note  had  depreci- 
ated from  Its  nominal  value.  Lord 
Bexley  and  his  party,  however,  stea- 
dily combated  this  proposition :  with 
equal  intelligence  and  pertinacity, 
they  maintained  that  the  currency 
had  not  depreciated,  and  that  a  pound 
note  and  a  shilling  were,  in  public 
estimation,  equal  in  value  to  a  golden 
guinea. 

By  degrees,  the  arguments  and  facts 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  be^an  to 
penetrate  the  brains  even  of  these 
official  persons,  who  seemed  at  length 
to  perceive  that  the  paper  pound 
note  had  depreciated  from  its  nominal 
value.  The  Bullion  party  having, 
after  about  eight  years  of  hard  labour, 
hammered  into  their  antagonists  the 
conviction,  that  the  paper  currency 
had  sustained  a  depreciation,  eac^erly 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  the 
vantage  ground  which  they  had  gain- 
ed ;  they  saw  that  the  battle  was  half 
won,  and  that  the  object',  for  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  arduously 
stru^led,  was  now  within  their  reach . 
Having  prevailed  upon  anti-bullion- 
ists  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  currency  upon  a  metallic  basis, 
they  went  one  step  farther,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  render  the  new  stand- 
ard of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
as  the  old  standard,  which  had,  in  ef- 
fect, been  abolished  when  cash  pay- 
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ments  were  suspended  in  1797,  and 
which,  therefore,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, had  ceased  to  exist  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.    "  Since  pa- 
per," argued  the  BuUionists,  ''  as  a 
standardof  value, must,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
it  is  expedient  that  a  metallic  stand- 
ard should  be  substituted  for  it;' and 
gold  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
convenient  metal  to  constitute  this 
standard."  To  all  this  there  seems  no 
reasonable  objection.    "  Therefore," 
say  they,  "  the  pound  sterling  now 
about  to  be  established,  ought  to 
weigh  120  grains  of  gold  of  the  stand- 
ard fineness."    The  inference  here 
drawn  is  unquestionably  a  very  ex- 
1a*aordinary  instance  of  jumping  at  a 
conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
without  positive  proof,  that  such  rea- 
soning could  for  a  moment  have  im- 
posed upon  any  man ;  and  still  more 
difficult  to  conceive  that  it  should 
have  been  acted  upon  by  practical 
statesmen.      The    premises    above 
stated  will  not  support  the  conclu- 
sion which  was  then  drawn  from 
them.    It  appears  absurd  to  say,  that 
because  it  is  expedient  that  the  stand- 
ard of  value  should  be  metallic,  it  ia 
a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
pound  sterling  should  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  gold  as  it  contained 
previously  to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments.    Reasons  unquestionably 
may  exist,  why  the  pound  sterling 
should  contain  this  iaentical  weight 
of  gold ;  but  the  expediency  of  re- 
storing a  metallic  standard  of  value 
is  certainly  not  one  of  them.    This 
was,  in  fact,  the  fallacy  which  so  fa- 
tally misled  the  Legislature  in  1819. 
All  the  absurdity  in  argument  which 
has  been  advanced  on  this  subject^ 
and,  what  is  nmch  more  to  be  la- 
mented, all  the  mistakes  whidi  have 
been  committed  in  practice,  with  re- 
gard to  the  currency,  have  arisen 
from  confounding    two    questions, 
which  are  in  their  nature  perfectly 
distinct.    For  it  requires  but  little 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  a  resolu- 
tion, grounded  on  expediency,  to  re- 
turn to  a  metallic-  standard,  is  one 
thing,  and  that  fixing  the  weight  of 
this  metal  which  is  to  constitute  the 
standard  of  the  pound  sterling,  is  an- 
other question,  totally  unconnected 
with  the  former. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  a  return  to 
a  metallic  currency  to  increase  the 
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real  ndae  of  the  pound  sterling,  in 
which  all  contracts  for  the  twenty 
preceding  years  had  been  made ;  the 
object  of  this  measure  was  merely  to 
preFent  the  uncertainty  and  fluctua- 
tion in  the  standard  of  value  from 
the  continuance  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency.  To  avoid  the  fluc- 
tuating uncertainty  to  which  the 
pound  sterling,  regulated  in  a  paper 
standard,  could  not  fail  to  be  liable, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  highly  expedient 
that  the  currency  should  have  been 
placed  u]^n  a  metallic  basis.  But 
because  it  was  judged  expedient, 
that,  on  account  of  its  greater  cer- 
tainty, our  currency  shotud  be  placed 
upon  a  metaUic,  instead  of  a  paper 
basis,  it  siu-ely  did  not  follow  tnat 
the  new  standard  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling should  have  been  made  to  con- 
tain a  ereater  weight  of  the  metal, 
selected  for  that  purpose,  than  was 
actually  represented  by  the  paper 
pound  note,  for  which  it  was  adopted 
as  a  substitute.  Because  gold  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  metal  by  which  the 
pound  sterling  should  for  the  future 
be  measured,  it  was  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdly to  infer,  therefore,  that  this 
pound  sterling  should  contain  120 
grains  of  this  metal;  or,  in  other 
words,  be  of  the  same  weight  with  a 
standard  which,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, had  been  abolished  twenty 
years  before. 

Tlie  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  currency  pre- 
viously to  die  introduction  of  what  is 
called  <'  Peel's  Bill,"  in  1819,  seem 
to  have  had  no  conception  of  the 
question  which  really  reaiured  inves- 
tigation. For  reasons  which  we  can- 
not pretend  even  to  conjecture,  the 
members  of  this  sage  committee 
made  it  their  principal  object  to  as- 
certain how  much  gold  tiie  pound 
sterling  contained  before  the  suspen- 
sion of^cash  payments.  But  this  was 
undoubtedly  a  gross  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  object  to  which  their  atten- 
tion ought  to  have  been  directed.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
ascertain  the  metallic  value  of  the 
pound  sterling  before  1797 ;  that  fact 
was  already  well  known  to  every 
city  'prentice:  on  the  contrary,  its 
researches  should  have  been  directed 
towards  ascertaining  the  average 
weight  of  gold  which  the  paper  pound 
note  represented  during  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act. 
Having  ascertained  the  weight  of  gold 
which  the  paper  pound  note  repre- 
sented, or  would  have  exchanged  for, 
they  should  have  recommended  it  as 
the  standard  of  the  new  cmxency.  If, 
for  instance,  it  had,  on  proper  en- 
quiry, been  discovered  that  the  paper 
pound  note,  though  nominally  repre- 
senting 120  grains  of  gold,  really  re- 
presented no  more  than  96  grains,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  nomin^  weight, 
the. new  standard  should  have  been 
made  to  conUtin  96  grains,  and  not, 
as  it  now  does,  120  of  that  metal. 

Instead,  however,  of  pursuing  this 
enquiry,  and  making  the  result  of  it 
the  means  of  determining  the  weight 
of  the  metallic  standard  about  to  be 
re-established,  the  committee,  most 
unaccountably,  turned  aside  to  hunt 
after  a  guinea — a  coin  which,  since 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in 
1797,  had  ceased  to  be  the  standard 
of  our  currency :  and  having,  s^ter  a 
laborious  and  painful  research,  for 
which  they  consider  themselves,  no 
doubt,  entitied  to  the  thanks  of  the 
country,  made  the  amazing  discovery, 
that  the  guinea  contained  126  grains 
of  gold,  they  decided  that  the  new 
standard  should  therefore  contain  120 
grains,  or  ^^  of  a  gumea. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  pre- 
viously to  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
standiurd  in  181 9,all  bargains  and  con- 
tracts of  a  pecuniary  nature  had  been 
entered  into, — farms  had  been  rented, 
taxes  had  been  assessed,  lands  had 
been  mortgaged,  money  had  been 
lent  both  to  the  state  and  private  in- 
dividuals,— ^in  a  depreciated  curren- 
cy. For  more  than  twenty  years — 
a  period  during  which  a  new  genera- 
tion of  men  must  have  sprung  up, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  very  few  pe- 
cuniary arrangements  were  subsist- 
ing which  had  been  entered  into  be- 
fore its  commencement — the  whole 
mass  of  the  money  transactions  of 
this  country  had  been  regulated  and 
settied  on  a  paper  pound  sterling, 
which  did  not,  in  fact,  represent  more 
than  96  grains  of  gold.  When  the 
Legislature,  therefore,  determined  to 
substitute  a  metallic  for  a  paper  stand- 
ard, policy,  as  well  as  justice,  requi- 
red that  the  new  standard  should 
have  been  fixed  at  this  weight.  In 
settlmg  the  weight  of  the  new  stand- 
ard, the  Legislature  should  have  con- 
sidered itself,  as  a  jury  sitting  in  judg- 
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ment  between  a  debtor  and  bfa  cre- 
ditor, for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
what  quantity  of  gold  the  former  liad 
really  contracted  to  pay  the  latter 
when  he  had  borrowed  from  him  a 
pound  note ;  and,  having  ascertained 
what  weight  of  this  metal  the  paper 
pound  note  lent  by  the  creditor  ac- 
tually represented  at  the  date  of  the 
transaction,  this  should,  upon  every 
principle  of  equity  and  fairness,  have 
been  nxed  upon  as  the  weight  of  the 
new  standard.  As  to  any  practical 
measure  to  be  suggested  by  the  en- 
uiry,  the  Legislature  had  no  more  to 
Jo  with  the  weight  of  gold  which  con- 
stituted the  standara  of  the  pound 
sterling  before  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  had  taken  place,  than  with 
the  quantity  of  that  metal  which  the 
Spanish  doubloon,  or  any  other  fo- 
reign coin,  contains  at  present.  The 
old  standard  of  our  pound  sterling 
was,  to  all  practical  purposes,  abo- 
lished in  1797;  a  depreciated  stand- 
ard then  came  into  use,  and  consti- 
tuted tlie  measure  of  value. 

Had  these  principles  been  acted 
on  in  settling  the  currency  in  1819, 
the  country  would  have  escaped  the 
general  confusion  which  that  mea- 
sure has  since  produced;  and  we 
should  have  experienced  few,  if  any, 
of  the  frightful  difficulties,  in  which 
the  dteration  which  has  been  made 
in  the  value  of  the  standard  has  in- 
volved the  community.  The  change 
tlien  made  in  the  standard  of  value 
was  as  palpablv  unjust  in  principle, 
as  it  has  proved  irretrievably  ruinous 
in  its  result.  Had  any  man  proposed, 
in  direct  and  unveiled  terms,  to  add 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  amount 
of  all  pecuniary  contracts  at  that  pe- 
riod subsisting  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  suggestion  would  have 
appeared  too  monstrous  to  be  enter- 
tained for  an  instant.  But  the  mea- 
sure which  the  legislature  was  then 
so  unwarily  led  to  sanction,  has  in- 
directly produced  this  ruinous  in- 
justice :  for  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  debtor  is  exactly  the  same,  whe- 
ther he  be  called  upon  to  pay  L.125 
for  each  L.lOO  which  he  has  borrow- 
ed, or  be  compelled  to  pay  L.lOO  in 
a  standard  increased  one-fourtli  in 
its  weight. 

Those  who  dwell  upon  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  alteration  of  the 
standard  inl819,ai'e  instantly  assail- 
ed with  shallow  decUimatious  on  the 


fidelity  with  which  the  state  should 
fulfil  its  pecuniary  engagements; 
with  vapid  dissertations  on  the  faith 
which  should  be  observed  towards 
creditors,  both  public  and  private ; 
but  these  declanners  carefully  keep 
out  of  sight  the  injustice  done  to  the 
debtor,  by  obliging  him  to  pay  one* 
fourth  more  than  he  borrowed.  The 
most  scrupulous  and  honourable  ob- 
servance of  the  faith  pledged  by  tlie 
debtor,  does  not  surely  require  that 
the  creditor  should  receive  m  repay- 
ment more  than  he  lent  ?  When  the 
latter  was,  therefore,  repdd  in  a  me- 
tallic currency,  money  which  he  had 
lent  in  paper  pound-notes,  he  could 
in  fairness  expect  in  repayment  only 
that  weight  or  gold^  which  these  pa- 
per pound-notes  would,  at  the  period 
of  the  loan,  have  exchanged  for  in 
the  bullion  market.  The  same  even- 
handed  justice,  which  gave  him  an  in- 
defeasible right  to  exact  this  amount, 
required  that  his  demand  should  not 
exceed  this  limit ;  for,  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  wrong  com- 
mitted,'it  rec^uires  a  very  nice  casuist 
indeed,'  to  discriminate  between  the 
injustice  done  a  creditor,  by  obliging 
him  to  receive,  in  liquidation  of  his 
debt,  25  per  cent  less  than  he  lent, 
and  the  mjury  inflicted  upon  the 
debtor,  by  forcing  him  to  pay  his 
creditor  25  per  cent  more  tiian  he 
borrowed. 

It  is  now,  on  all  hands,  admitted, 
that  the  currency  bill  of  1819  in- 
flicted upon  the  whole  body  of  debt- 
ors an  unjust  wrong,  proportioned  to 
the  excess  of  the  new  standard  over 
the  value  of  the  depreciated  paper 
currency,  in  which,  with  exceptions 
too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
coimt,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  pecu- 
niary engagements  then  subsisting 
had  been  contracted.  It  was  a  wan- 
ton and  cruel  injury,  palliated  by  no 
considerations  of  justice,  necessity, 
or  policy,  that  those  who  had  pecu- 
niary claims  to  satisfy  should  have 
been  obliged  to  liquidate  them  in  a 
standard  different  from  that  in  which 
they  had  been  incurred ;  that  every 
debtor  throughout  the  community 
should  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
pay 120  grains  of  gold  for  96  grains 
which  he  had  borrowed.  To  this 
addition  to  the  weight  of  gold  really 
represented  by  the  paper  money  ori- 
ginally lent,  no  creditor  could,  on 
any  principle  of  justice,  establish 
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even  Hbe  ^ttdow  of  a  clfdm :  it  was, 
therefore,  tn  act  of  barefiM^  rob- 

S,  as  it  enabled  every  creditor, 
*r  tiie  colour  and  sanction  of  law, 
to  exact  a  pound  sterling,  measured 
by  ike  present  standard,  for  every 
depreciflS«d  pound  note  which  he 
had  lent. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that, 
however  important  might  have  been 
tfae  interests  involved  in  r^ulating 
the  current  value  of  the  debt  due 
irom  the  state  to  individuals,  they 
were  incensiderable  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  various  and  ex- 
tenttve  private  interests  affected  by 
tiie  alteration  then  made  in  the  real 
value  of  the  pound  sterling.  If  we 
suppose,  that  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  at  that  time  to 
^iity  minions  of  pounds  sterling, 
still  ^e  pecuniary  en^ements  of  a 
private  nature  subsistmg  at  the  same 
period,  must  have  amounted  to  at 
least  ten  times  that  sum.  So  that,  if 
justice  and  good  faith  required,  what 
diey  cenainiy  did  not,  that  the  pub- 
Kc  creditor  should  have  had  a  right 
to  exact  120  grains  of  gold  for  the 
paper  pouand-note,  representing  on\j 
96  grams,  which  he  leirt;  the  state,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  a  monstrous  ab- 
siutlity  to  infer,  that  every  private 
oredHor  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  a 
sijitOar  addition  to  the  amount  of  Ms 
daims  upon  those  who  were  indebt- 
ed to  bun.  The  addition  of  one- 
fourth  made  to  the  public  debt  by 
the  alteration  of  the  standard,  has  no 
doubt  been  felt  by  the  community 
as  exU^mely  unjust  and  onerous; 
but  this  inconvenience  has  proved  a 
mere  feather  in  the  scale,  when  ba- 
lanced against  the  enormous  and  in- 
tolerable iniquity  of  adding  twenty- 
five  per  cent  to  the  real  amount  of 
all  me  pecuniary  obligations  then 
subsisting  between  private  indivi- 
duals. The  effect  of^  increasing  the 
standard,  in  which  the  public  credi- 
tor was  to  be  henceforward  pafd, 
was  merely  to  add  one-fourth  to  the 
real  amount  of  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  people ;  an  evil  and  injus- 
tice, no  doubt,  of  infinite  magnitude; 
but  the  influence  of  this  measure 
upon  idl  private  money  engagements 
has  proved  ten  times  more  oppres- 
sive and  disastrous. 

When  the  bullion-party  succeeded 
in  cajoling  Parliament,  not  only  to 
re-establish  a  metallic  currency,  but 
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also  to  make  the  new  standard  of 
value  of  the  same  weight  and  fine- 
ness as  the  old standardabolished  in 
1797,  they  gave  the  Jews,  stock-job- 
bers, ana  attorneys  of  the  country, 
an  enormous  advantage,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  classes  connected  with 
land.  In  1819,  the  simple-minded 
country  gentlemen  fell  into  the  snare 
which  was  artfully  laid  for  them;  they 
were  deluded  by  the  Ricardos  and 
Rothchilds  of  the  day,  and  led,  by 
the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in 
Mr  Peel,  whom  the  flatteries  of  the 
Economists  had  seduced  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  understood  the  subject, 
into  the  gross  folly  of  establishing  a 
news  tandard  of  value,  which,  at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  added  at  least  25 
per  cent  to  the  weight  of  their  in- 
cumbrances and  debts.  No  sooner 
had  this  monstrous  act  of  legislative 
iniquity  been  consummated,  than  the 
real  authors  of  it  began  to  gather  the 
fruit  of  their  cunning  management. 
The  stockiobbers  smd  out  of  the 
funds,  and  thus  obtained  a  poimd 
worth  twenty  for  every  pound  worth 
fifteen  shillings,  which  they  had  in- 
vested in  those  securities :  with  the 
profits  then  realized,  they  were  en- 
abled topossess  themselves  of  prince- 
ly estates  belonging  to  ancient  fami- 
lies, whom  this  alteration  of  the  stand- 
ard ruined  and  beggared. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  vast 
number  of  estates  which  must  have 
been  mortgaged  during  the  depreci- 
ation of  our  currency,  we  shall  the 
better  comprehend  the  frightful  dif- 
ficulties occasioned  by  the  alteration 
of  the  standard  in  1819.  Of  the  enor- 
mous wrongs  which  that  measure  in- 
flicted upon  individuals,  we  could, 
from  our  own  personal  knowledge, 
adduce  a  long  catalogue  of  affect- 
ing instances:  but  from  want  of 
space,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  exhaust- 
ing the  patience  of  our  readers,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  one  or 
two  cases,  which  may  serv^e  to  illus- 
trate the  injuries  inflicted  upon  a 
numerous  body  of  private  individu- 
als by  the  operation  of  "  Mr  PeeVs 
biU." 

A  landed  proprietor,  with  whom 
we  had  some  acquaintance,  died  in 
1812.  He  had  seven  children,  among 
whom  it  was  his  intention  that  his 
property  should  be  divided  in  nearly 
equal  shares.  For  this  purpose,  his 
estate  was  valued  a  short  time  before 
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his  death :  it  was  estimated,  by  com- 
petent individuals,  to  be,  upon  a  very 
moderate  calculation,  worth  L.80,000. 
To  his  eldest  son  he  devised  his  estate, 
charged  with  the  payment  of  L.  10,000 
to  each  of  his  six  younger  children : 
believing  and  intending  that  under 
this  arrangementthe  eldest  son  should 
receive  a  double  portion,  or  L.20,000. 
But  mark  the  result — ^Instead  of  sell- 
ing the  family  estate  on  his  father's 
death,  the  heir  was  advised  to  raise 
L.  60,000,  by  way  of  mortgage,  in 
order  to  pay  off  tne  legacies.  From 
1812  to  1819,  things  went  on  pretty 
smoothly ;  he  continued  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage,  and  a  rem- 
nant was  still  left  for  mmself.  But 
in  1819,  his  afiBairs  assumed  a  very 
different  complexion :  tiie  alteration 
in  the  standard  or  measure  of  value 
having  brought  about  a  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
consequently  in  the  rent  of  land,  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  pay  even  the 
interest  of  the  mortgagee.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  to  sell  the  estate ; 
and  when  put  up  to  auction,  it  did 
not  realise  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  mortgagee.  It  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  for  the  unlucky  own- 
er himself,  not  one  shilling  remained. 
Not  many  years  ago,  we  found  this 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  currency 
bill  of  1819,  in  a  little  country  town, 
retailing  the  milk  of  a  few  cows,  de- 
pastured upon  a  small  quantity  of 
meadowland  which  he  rented,  not 
far  from  the  splendid  property  which 
once  belongea  to  his  ancestors.  The 
misfortunes  of  this  individual  arose 
from  no  extravagance,  from  no  per- 
sonal misconduct  or  indiscretion,  but 
solely  from  the  alteration  which  had 
been  made  in  the  standard  by  which 
his  property  was  valued.  This  al- 
teration added  just  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  the  real  claims  of  the  mort- 
gagee, and  left  the  owner  entirely 
destitute. 

If  any  soi-disant  philosopher  or 
economist  wish  to  see  an  iUustration 
of  his  theories  with  respect  to  the 
currency,  when  reduced  to  practice, 
we  will  point  out  the  man. 

By  a  long  course  of  industry  and 
economy,  an  honest  yeoman,  on  a 
farm  which  he  rented,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  had 
amassed  about  L.10,000.  In  1810, 
his  farm  was  put  up  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  and  he  became  the  purcha- 
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ser  of  it,  at  the  price  of  L.40,000. 
He  paid  down  L.10,000  of  the  pur- 
chase-money ;  and  tiie  seller,  having 
no  immediate  occasion  for  the  re- 
maining L.dO,000,  allowed  it  to  re- 
main on  mortgage.  This  relation  be- 
tween the  parties  subsisted  until  the 
alteration  of  the  standard  in  1819. 
At  this  period  the  mortgager  chose 
to  call  for  his  money.  Tne  estate 
was  again  brought  to  the  hammer ; 
and  the  same  mdividual  who  had 
sold  it  in  1810  for  L.40,000,  repur- 
chased it,  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
for  L.dO,000.  Thus  repossessing  him- 
self of  the  estate  which  he  had  sold 
about  nine  years  heioref  and  likewise 
putting  into  his  pocket  the  Z.  10,000 
which  the  old  farmer  had  realised 
by  a  life  of  persevering  and  success- 
ful industry.  Tliis  property  had  in 
no  respect  deteriorated  since  the  pe- 
riod or  its  first  sale  in  1810;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume 
that  its  condition  must  have  been  ra- 
ther improved;  for  it  is  scai'cely  to 
be  conceived  that  the  occupier  be- 
stowed less  care  and  capital  upon 
this  farm  when  it  became  his  own, 
than  he  had  devoted  to  its  tillage 
while  it  was  the  property  of  another. 
The  reduction  m  tne  selling  pric« 
sprung  entirely  from  the  alteration 
which  had  been  made  in  the  stand- 
ard of  value.  In  1810,  the  pound 
sterling  was  worth  about  fifteen  shil-^ 
lings,  and  the  property  sold  for  forty 
thousand  such  pounds ;  in  1819,  the 
establishment  of  a  metallic  standard 
raised  the  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  property 
consequently  and  necessarily  feir to 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

But  fatal  and  disastrous  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  alteration  in  our  standard 
of  value  proved  to  other  classes,  they 
fell  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the 
cultivators  and  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
This  unhappy  and  devoted  class  has 
been  not  only  grievously  injured,  but 
literally  ruined  and  crushed  to  the 
grouna  by  this  cruel  and  iniquitous 
measure.  It  is  well  known,  that  be- 
tween 1796  and  1815,  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  flourished  m  an  ex- 
traordinary degree;  while  idl  our 
other  national  interests  necessarily 
participated  in  this  prosperity.  Du- 
ring that  period,  the  booy  of  British 
farmers  not  only  proved  excellent 
customers  to  the  artisans  and  manu- 
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facturers  of  the  kingdom,  but  they 
were  adso  enabled  to  save  money.  In 
1 81 2,  they  were  unquestionably  much 
more  wealthy,  as  a  class,  than  they 
had  been  at  any  previous  period  of 
our  history.  Encouraged  by  the  vast 
profits  which  had  been  realized  in 
agriculture,  they  were  induced  to 
accede  to  almost  any  advance  of  rent 
whidi their  landlords  demanded;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  1819,  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  cultivated  sur- 
face of  this  country  was  held  under 
leases,  having  terms  to  run  of  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years.  But 
the  measures  which  were  taken  pre- 
paratory to  the  change  of  the  cur- 
rency iu  1819,  brought  about  a  tre- 
mendous reaction.  From  the  alter- 
ation in  the  currency,  combined  witii 
other  causes  which  accidentally  came 
into  operation  at  the  same  period, 
tiie  market  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
dace  fell  thirty,  forty,  and  sometimes 
even  fifty  per  cent.  This  enormous 
and  unexpected  reduction  in  the  va- 
lue of  his  commodities,  inevitably 
and  irretrievably  ruined  every  farm- 
er who  held  land  under  lease,  espe- 
cially where  the  landlord  refusea  to 
nidce  any  abatement  in  his  rent.  It 
gives  us,  indeed,  much  pleasure  to 
state,  that  the  ancient  gentry  of  the 
country,  the  great  landowners,  did 
proiDptlr  consent  to  make  a  reduce 
tiOn  in  the  amoimt  of  their  rents,  and 
thus  saved  tlieir  tenants  from  utter 
destruction.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  farmers,  the  change  in  the  cur- 
rency forced  an  immense  number  of 
the  old  proprietors  to  part  with  their 
paternal  inheritances.  These,  toge- 
ther with  the  leases  under  which  they 
were  let  out,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  race  of  Jews,  stock-job- 
bers, and  money-lenders,  who  had 
realized  princely  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  when  tiie 
standard  wa»  altered ;  and  these  new 
possessors  of  estates  from  which  the 
ancient  owners  had  been  ousted, 
siu>uted  the  notion  of  abating  one 
jot  from  the  amount  set  down  m  the 
fiarmer's  bond.  When  a  tenant  ap- 
plied to  any  of  these  persons  for  an 
abatement  of  rent,  they  laughed  in 
Lis  face.  "  What,"  said  they,  "  is  not 
the  number  of  pounds  set  down  in 
the  lease  ?  that  number  you  sliall  pay 
while  you  are  master  of  a  sovereign/' 
They  kept  their  word,  and  all  meir 
tenants  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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absolute  beggary.  As  we  love  facts« 
we  will  state  a  case  or  two  of  this 
kind  which  fell  under  our  own  cog- 
nizance. 

A  farmer,  possessing  a  capital  of 
about  L.6000,  hired,  in  1814,400  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  an  ancient  family 
in  one  of  our  midland  counties :  he 
agreed  to  pay  408.  per  acre  as  rent, 
and  took  it  for  a  term  of  fourteen 
years :  a  wealthy  money-lender  had 
a  heavy  mortgs^e  on  the  estate  to 
which  this  farm  belonged:  about 
1820,  the  owner  of  this  property,  ha- 
ving been  compelled  to  make  a  great 
reduction  in  his  rents,  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  continue  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  mortgage :  the  roort- 
gager  foreclosed  and  entered  into 
possession  :  against  the  tenant  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  fortunately 
was  the  only  one  who  held  under 
lease,  he  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  prices,  to  enforce  the  fuU 
rent.  The  unhappy  farmer  perceived 
the  fate  which  inevitably  awaited 
him,  and  did  every  thing  that  indus- 
try and  rigid  economy  could  do  to 
defer  at  least,  if  not  altogether  avert, 
the  evil.  He  and  his  family  instantly 
gave  up  every  superfluity  and  indul- 
gence to  which  persons  of  their  sta- 
tion had  been  accustomed — ^they  all 
lived  and  worked  like  menials — but 
his  money-lending  landlord  conti- 
nued to  exact  the  full  rent,  which  in 
effect  robbed  him  of  L.200  per  an- 
num ;  and  when  he  came  to  wind  up 
his  concerns  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  in  1828,  he  found,  that  of  the 
L.6000  which  lie  possesbed  when  en- 
tering; upon  this  farm,  he  had  but  a 
small  remnant  still  left ;  with  this 
wreck  of  his  property  he  has  taken  a 
small  farm,  on  which  with  industry 
and  economy  he  contrives  to  main- 
tain bis  family.  One  other  instance 
of  a  similar  kind  we  must  be  permit- 
ed  to  mention.  A  little  farmer,  who 
by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  economy 
had,  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long 
life,  succeeded  in  amassing  L.2000, 
was  tempted  to  embark  in  a  larger 
concern :  in  1812,  he  took  a  farm  of 
about  200  acres  on  a  lease  of  fourteen 
vears ;  in  consequence  of  the  change 
m  the  currency,  this  farm  also  passed 
by  foreclosure  into  the  hands  of  a 
money-lender,  who  steadily  refused 
every  application  which  w^as  made 
to  him  tor  an  abatement  of  the  rent : 
nothing  would  content  him  except 
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the  ^  pound**  net  down  in  the  bond. 
The  result  need  ecarcely  be  added : 
the  old  man's  capital  annually  diml-* 
nished.  At  length  his  last  shilling 
being  gone,  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  farm  some  time  before  the 
term  of  his  lease  actually  expired, 
and  it  is  not  many  weeks  since  we 
saw  this  unfortunatehndiTidual  break- 
ing stones  upon  the  road,  for  which 
he  received  from  the  parish  overseer 
one  shilling  per  day. 

We  adduce  these  cases  as  mere 
samples  of  the  ruin  and  misery  in 
which  the  alteration  of  the  currency 
involved  the  farming  classes;  we 
oould,  from  our  personai  knowledge 
and  experience,  swell  the  catalogue 
a  thousand  fold.  But  although  we 
could  perhaps  calculate  the  amount 
of  their  pecuniary  losses,  who  can 
adequately  paint  the  mental  misery 
experiencea  by  the  individuals  while 
fhey  saw  their  hard-earned  savings 
—the  provision  which,  by  a  life  of 
industry,  frmrality,  and  self-denial, 
they  had  fondly  laid  up  for  their  o£f« 
■pring— thus  gradually  melting  away? 
Zluring  the  progress  of  the  crisis  re- 
suiting  from  the  changes  effected  hi 
our  monetary  system,  we  are  con^ 
vinced  that  the  classes  immediately 
connected  with  land  have  suffered 
distress  more  extensive  and  intense 
than  could  have  befallen  them  from 
the  combined  effects  of  all  the  bad 
measures  of  the  worst  ministers  that 
ever  were  intrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affisiirs  of  the  nation. 

The  alteration  made  in  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  when  the  legislature 
instituted  a  metallic  for  a  paper  cur- 
rency in  1819,  we  consider  also  as  a 
circumstance  which  incalculablv  ag- 
gravated, if  it  did  not  even  produce, 
toe  intense  misery  which  went  near 
to  destroy  the  LriBh  peasantry  in 
1822.  The  Irish  population  was  dis- 
tressed at  that  period,  not  so  much 
because  the  supply  of  food  was  apreat- 
ly  deficient,  or  its  price  greatly  en- 
hanced, but  because  an  unusual  de- 
cree of  poverty  had  placed  this  food 
beyond  their  reach.  Much  of  the 
poverty  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  people  of  Ireland  may,  we  think, 
be  fairly  traced  to  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  currency.  The 
rent  of  the  land  which  they  occupied 
had  been  fixed  in  a  depreciated  paper 
standard :  as  long  as  this  deprecia- 
tion continued,  the  tenanta  were  en- 
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abled  fo  meet  the  demands  of  their 
landlords,  while  a  small  remnant  of 
the  produce  was  still  left  for  their 
own  subsistence.  But  the  currency 
bill  of  1819  made  a  vast  addition  to 
the  real  amount  of  the  rent  ureed 
upon;  and  wherever  the  lancUorda 
exacted  the  old  rents  in  the  new  and 
enhanced  currency,  they  took  to 
themselves  in  many  instances,  not  a 
part  only,  but  the  whole,  of  the  pro- 
Quce.  The  effects  which  this  must 
iiave  produced  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  occupiers,  and  who  were 
not  already  overburdened  with  spare 
capital,  are  so  obvious  that  they  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out ;  for  though 
poor  when  contrasted  with  the  te-> 
nantry  of  England,  still  most  of  them 
had,  during  the  reign  of  a  depreciai- 
ted  paper  currency,  accumulated 
some  savings.  To  meet  the  addition 
which  the  alteration  of  the  standard 
made  to  the  real  amount  of  their 
rents,  these  savings  were  first  appli* 
ed:  but  this  reserved  fund  having 
been  exhausted,  they  were  at  length 
compelled  to  part  with  their  stock 
of  cattle,  and  in  some  cases  even  with 
their  misei-able  furniture.  Their  re* 
sources  having  been  thus  entirelj 
drained,  the  Irish  population  was  left 
utterly  destitute  of  anv  resource  or 
means  to  meet  the  trifling  deficiency 
which  took  place  in  the  potato  erop 
in  1822;  ana  the  consequence^the 
unavoidable  consequence — was,  the 
dreadful  scene  of  want,  misery,  and 
suffering,  which  called  for  the  svm- 
pathy  and  liberality  of  Eneland  at 
that  memorable  period.  The  sub- 
scription raised  in  this  country  in 
1822  to  rescue  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  {aws  of  famine,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  L.d04,000 ;  of  this  sum 
only  L.d0,862  was  Ifiid  out  in  articlea 
of  subsistence,  and  about  L.9000 
more  in  potatoes  for  seed.  The  re*> 
mainder  Deing  distributedjn  money, 
went  for  the  most  part  into  the  po^ 
kets  of  the  landlords  in  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  rent. 

The  greater  pai*t  of  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  the  alteration  of  the 
standard  has  no  doubt  been  comple- 
ted. The  whole  class  of  occupying 
fanners  have  been  robbed  of  the 
hard  and  painful  savings  of  many 
years :  they  are  utterly  ruined,  and 
their  families  are  all  beggared.  Of 
the  old  gentry  of  the  country—the 
poesessors  of  estates  derited  by  d»- 
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aeent  from  a  long  and  honourable 
fine  of  anceators — ayerycimaiderable 
number  have  also  disappeared  from 
Ae  scene.  Instigated  by  the  ration* 
al  asid  hnidable  aeeire  of  improving 
Iheir  patrimony,  many  of  them  vrere 
tempted  in  an  evil  hour  to  mortgage 
their  lands.  Tliese  encumbrances^ 
contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  they  have  oeen  called  up» 
on  to  liquidate  in  a  metallic  standard, 
which  DBS  added  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  tiiehr  real  amount  This 
iniquitoua  measure  has  thus  £spoa^ 
•eased  a  great  number  of  them  of 
tfieir  patrimonial  inheritances,  which 
hare  passed  into  the  hands  of  usurers 
and  money  scriveners,  or  cotton- 
spinners.  But  notwithstandiug  the 
wide  ruin  which  this  act  of  enormity 
and  oppression  has  spread  amongst 
tibe  ^ncultural  classes,  we  have  good 
ground  for  thinking  that  numerous 
cases  still  exist,  in  which  the  interfe* 
rence  of  the  legislature  might  afford 
the  agffrieved  parties  some  portion  of 
the  renef  to  which,  on  every  principle 
of  justice,  they  are  entitled.  We  en- 
tertidn  no  doubt,  that  of  the  encum- 
brances which  in  &e  form  of  mort- 
gages and  annuities  were  imposed 
upon  estates  during  the  depreciation 
of  tiie  standard,  a  considerable  mass 
remains  still  unliquidated. 

How,  no  principle  of  moral  equity 
entitlea  a  creditor  to  expect  in  re- 
payment more  than  he  actually  lent, 
or  an  annuitant  to  claim  more  than 
die  mnter  of  the  annuity  intended 
he  should  receive.  Bare  and  tardy 
justice  would  therefore  only  be  done 
to  this  most  injured  class  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  if  the  ledslature 
were  to  jpass  an  act  enabling  the 
owners  or  real  property  encumbered 
by  mortagea  or  annuities,  to  make  a 
deduction  from  the  amount  of  these 
encumbrances  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  present  standard  and 
that  in  which  these  liabilities  were 
contracted.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  an  act  of  common  honesty  to 
protect  tills  class  of  debtors  from  the 
palpable  injustice  of  being  called 
upmi  to  pay  in  pounds  sterling,  each 
weighinf^  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grama  of  gold,  debts  which  were  on- 
ginaDy  contracted  in  paper  pound 
notee,  each  of  which  represented  no 
more  than  ninety-six»  or  perhaps 
ninety  grains  of  that  metal.  It  Is 
tery  posdble  that  those  who  will 


listen  to  no  reasons  except  such  aa 
favour  their  selfish  interests— that 
greedy  band  of  jobbers,  who  lent  mo* 
ney  hi  pounds  intrinsically  worth  no 
more  than  fifteen  shillings,  and  have^ 
since  Mr  Peers  ever-memorable  bill 
in  1819,  received  interest  for  it  in 
pounds  worth  twenty  shillings,  would 
raise  a  loud  and  vehement  clamour 
against  such  a  measure.  But  the  cla^ 
mours  of  selfish  and  interested  men 
must  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  an 
act  of  strict  and  impartial  justice.  We 
would, therefore,  eamestiy  advise  the 
owners  of  estates  which  happen  to 
be  encumbered  by  mortgages  or  an- 
nuities granted  in  a  depreciated  pih 
per  standard,  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  the  relief  to  which,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  they  are  entitled; 
and  we  call  upon  every  lover  of  fair 
and  honest  dealing,  to  back  them  in 
such  an  application.  An  application 
so  perfectly  just  and  reasonable  in 
itself,  would  unquestionably  obtain 
the  concurrence  and  support  of  every 
man  who  does  not  hold  the  opinion 
of  the  proverbially  wise  assembly, 
which,  m  1811,  voted  for  Mr  Vansit* 
tart's  famous  resolution,  "That  a 
pound  note  and  a  shilling  were,  iti 
public  estimation,  equivalent  to  a 
guinea,'*  at  a  period  when  it  was  no- 
torious that  to  purchase  a  guinea,  it 
required  a  pound  note  and  six  or 
seven  shillings. 

To  the  principle  of  the  measure  of 
relief  here  suggested,  no  objection 
can  be  opposed  which  is  worthy  of 
the  slightest  consideration.  No  class 
of  injured  and  oppressed  constituents 
could  present  themselves  before  the 
legislature  with  a  clearer  and  more 
forcible  claim  to  relief.  Against  this 
plan  of  redressing  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  of  the  great  body  of  debt- 
ors who  borrowed  money  and  incur- 
red liabilities  in  a  depreciated  stand- 
ard, m^ht  perhaps  be  urged  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  which,  at 
the  period  of  any  given  transaction, 
had  taken  place  in  the  actual  and  ex- 
changeable value  of  tiie  paper  one- 
pound  note ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  this  difficulty  would 
be  found  insiu'mountable.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  market  and  mint 
price  of  gold,  together  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  of  foreign  cxdianges 
at  the  period  when  any  encumbrance 
was   imposed  upon  real  property, 
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would,  we  apprehend,  furnish  a 
basis  of  calculation  sufficiently  ac- 
curate and  equitable  for  an  adjust- 
ment. Even  this  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  metallic  value  of  paper-mo- 
ney engagements  woula  operate 
ffreatly  m  favour  of  the  creoitors; 
for  we  are  to  recollect,  that  the  ces- 
sation of  all  demand  for  gold  to  be 
used  as  current  coin  had,  during  the 
suspiension  of  cash  payments,  pro- 
duced a  positive  reduction  in  the 
exchangeaole  value  of  that  metal 
as  a  marketable  commodity.  No- 
thing appears  more  clear,  than  that 
all  persons  possessed  of  estates  en- 
cumbered with  mortgages  borrow- 
ed, or  annuities  granted,  while  the 
currency  was  depreciated,  are  en- 
titled to  call  upon  the  legislature  to 
relieve  them  from  the  gross  injus- 
tice which,  for  upwards  of  ten  years, 
they  have  suffered.    The  weight  of 

Sold  represented  by  the  paper  money 
lien  lent  on  mortgage,  or  by  the  an- 
nuities then  granted  should  be  as- 
certained, and  the  payment  of  that 
weight  by  the  o\%iier  of  tlie  encum- 
bered estate  should,  in  all  fairness, 
be  declared  a  full  acquittance  of  the 
original  debt. 

But  if  it  be  eauitable  that  all  pri- 
vate debts  of  a  date  anterior  to  1819 
should  be  thus  adjusted  ac<;ording  to 
the  intrinsic,  and  not  nominal  vSiie 
of  the  currency  in  which  they  were 
contracted,  is  it  not  equally  just  and 
right,  that  the  same  principle  should 
be  applied  to  the  debts  of  the  public, 
andtnat  the  dividends  of  the  fuudhold- 
er  should  be  reduced  hi  proportion 
to  the  augmentation  which  has  taken 
place  in  tne  value  of  the  currency  in 
which  they  are  now  paid  ?  With  that 
graceful  self-confidence  which  so 
well  becomes  him,  Mr  Cobbett  as- 
sures his  readers,  that  he  is  the  only 
man  in  this  country  who  understands 
the  subject  of  the  cun-ency;  nogi-eat 
compliment,  by  the  way,  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  Register,  on  whom  he 
has  inflicted  dissertations  on  this  sub- 
ject almost  weekly,  for  these  last  ten 
years.  This  would  seem  to  prove 
either  that  he  is  a  very  inapt  instruct- 
or, or  that  they  are  a  ver>'  unpromi- 
sing race  of  pupils.  On  the  ground 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation- 
al debt  was  contracted  in  a  depreci- 
ated currency,  he  contends  that  the 
dividends  of  the  public  creditor  ought 
to  be  reduced.  In  1819,be  began  toad- 
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vocate  this  ^  equitable  adjustment !" 
In  1829,  he  continues  the  same  heb- 
domadal croak.  Had  such  an  adjust- 
ment, not  only  of  the  public,  but  also 
of  private  debts,  of  all  debts  of  every 
kind  contracted  in  a  depreciated  pa- 
per currency,  been  effected  in  1819, 
contemporaneously   with  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  present  standard,  we 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  an  act  of 
pure  justice.     No  party  would  at 
that  time  have  been  wronged  by  this 
equitable  arrangement;  the  creditor 
would  have  received  all  that  he  really 
lent,  and  the  debtor  would  not,  as  he 
is  now,  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
more  than  he  had  actually  borrowed. 
But,  having  gone  thus  far  with  Mr 
Cobbett,  we  niust  at  once  stop ;  for 
it  appears  to  us  that  such  a  measure, 
although  perfectly  fair  and  equitable 
in  1819,  would  be  a  gross  act  of  in- 
justice, an  indefensible  and  palpable 
breach  of  national  faith,  if^  carried 
into  effect  with  respect  to  every  hold- 
er of  stock  who  has  purchased  into 
the  funds  since  that  period.    The 
public,  he  argues,  was  n-ievoualj 
wronged  by  ^lr  Peel's  bill  in  1819  ; 
this  we  readily  admit    But  does  Mr 
Cobbett  really  think  it  would  be 
right  that  the  nation  should  turn 
round,  and  plunder  the  public,  cre- 
ditor, who  was  no  party  to  that  wrong, 
and  who,  in  fact,  neither  derives,  nor 
has  derived,  any  advantage  from  it  ? 
Does  he  really  hold  the  doctrine, 
that  the  body,  called  the  public,  may- 
address  its  present  creditors  thus  :~r 
"  I  was  defrauded  by  my  creditors 
in  1819.  Having  now  discovered  my 
loss,  I  will  rob  you,  although  I  know 
you  were  no  party  to,  nor  derived 
any  advantage  from,  the  robbery  com- 
mitted upon  me  at  that  period  .•'"  Ac- 
cording to  this  morality,  a  man  who 
has  been  robbed  on  the'highwaj'  may 
stop  and  plunder  the  first  passenger 
he  meets  with,  in  order  to  make  up 
liis  loss.    If,  indeed,  Mr  Cobbett  cau 
catch  any  of  the  original  wrong-doers, 
we  have  no  objection  to  his  propo- 
sal ;  if  he  can  point  out  any  govern- 
ment  stock  still  remaining  in  Hie 
names  of  the  persons  themselves  (or 
of  their  representatives)  who  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  this  species   of 
property  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
there  would  certainly  be  no  injustice 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  their  di- 
vidends^ in  proportion  to  the  aug- 
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mpntation  which  hns  taken  place  In 
the  Talue  of  the  standard  in  which 
die  J  are  now  paid.  But  we  suspect 
that  this  class  of  fundliolders  would 
not,  on  inTestigation,  turn  out  to  he 
numerous.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the 
national  debt  has  prohably  changed 
hands  at  least  once  since  the  altera- 
tion in  the  standard  of  value.  The 
persons  who  derived  the  benefit  of 
that  measure,  have  either  sold  out  of 
the  funds,  or  in  some  other  way  have 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  We  are 
tfaeretore  inclined  to  think,  that,  with 
exceptions  too  insignificant  to  de- 
serve public  attention,  these  secu- 
rities have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  who  have  purchased  them 
since  1819. 

Hence  are  we  inclined  to  fear  that, 
without  committing  an  act  of  injustice 
upon  innocent  parties,  no  reouction 
can  now  be  effected  in  the  amount  of 
dividends  payable  to  the  public  an- 
nuitant. It  thus  appears  that  the  cur- 
rency bill  of  1819  has  saddled  this 
unhappy  nation  with  a  permanent 
addition,  amountinir  to  no  less  than 
seveu  or  eight  millions  per  annum, 
to  burdens  which  were  already  all 
but  intolerable.  Eight  millions  ster- 
lii^,  payable  for  ever,  is  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  die  impoverished  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  for  stretching 
out  their  long  ears  to  catch  the  ha- 
rangues, ana  assenting,  with  stupid 
credulity,  to  the  schemes  and  pro- 
jects of  a  race  of  political  quacks, 
mcalculably  more  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous than  ever  teazed  tlie  pa- 
tience of  any  other  nation.  But 
monstrous  as  has  been  the  effect  of 
Mr  Peel's  bill  in  augmenting  our  pub- 
lic burdens,  it  appears  insignificant, 
when  contrasted  with  its  operation  in 
private  life.  The  desolation  brought 
upon  private  families  by  that  cruel 
and  uncx>nstitutional  measure,  no  pen 
can  paint — no  tongue  can  tell.  It  has, 
by  its  silent,  but  certain  operation, 
rained  every  farmer  from  one  end  of 
the  kin^om  to  the  other  :  a  large 
proportion  of  this  important  class  of 
8ab|ect8  has,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
manfuUy  struggled  against  the  adver- 
sity brou^t  upon  them  by  Mr  PeeFs 
biU :  year  after  year  they  have  gone 
on  in  the  hopes  of  ]>etter  times :  year 
after  year  they  have  continued  to  pay 
their  rents,  not  out  of  their  profits, 
but  out  of  their  capital :  but  their 
whole  capital  is  at  length  exhausted ; 


and  the  dreaded  and  dreadful  ciinis 
inevitably  resulting  from  the  Honid 
Secretary's  communications  with  tlie 
Economists,  and  dealings  with  the 
currency,  seems  to  be  at  hand.  The 
farmers,  drained  of  the  very  dregs  of 
their  capital,  can  neither  employ  la* 
bourers,  nor  pay  their  rents ;  and 
thousands  of  tliem  arc  actually  pre- 
paring to  relinquish  their  farms. 
Even  the  rates  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  labourers  thus  dis- 
carded, can  seldom  be  obtained  with- 
out distress-warrants.  How  the 
landowners  will  act  in  the  crisis 
which  is  about  to  overtake  them,  we 
can  scarcely  conjecture.  Some  of 
them  will  perhaps  take  to  farming 
the  lands  thrown  upon  their  hands, 
and  thus  endeavour  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  their  creditors,  in  whose 
behalf  they  are  already  but  litde  bet- 
ter than  rent-receivers  on  their  own 
estates.  Others,  and  that  probably 
the  greater  number,  will,  in  utter 
despair,  deliver  up  their  patrimony 
into  the  hands  of  mortgagees  and 
other  creditors.  But  whether  they 
adopt  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
courses,  their  fate  is  equally  cer- 
tain— their  doom  equally  sealed.  If 
they  attempt  to  cultivate  their  es- 
tates on  their  own  account,  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  cannot  be 
doubtful.  If  they  deliver  them  up 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  their  credi- 
tors, they  may  perhaps,  by  way  of 
indulgence,  be  appointed  as  lookers, 
to  superintend  the  culti\  ation  of  es- 
tates which  were  once  their  own. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  other 
course  open  to  them ;  but,  after  ha- 
ving tamely  submitted  to  be  plun- 
dered for  the  last  ten  years,  we  dare 
not  indulge  the  hope,  that  they  will 
adopt  it ; — they  may  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  themselves  justice. 
By  an  united  exertion  of  strength, 
which  is  not  yet  auitc  exhausted,  the 
landowners  of  tnis  country  might 
still  right  themselves.  If  they  roused 
themselves  from  the  shameful  apathy 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  they 
might  enforce  the  Government  to  re- 
consider the  whole  question  of  the 
currency;  and,  if  it  should  appear 
either  inexpedient  or  unjust  to  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  present  stand- 
ard, they  might,  at  leas«t,  compel  the 
Minister  to  authorize  Country  Banks, 
which  can  give  security  for  their 
solvency,  to  issue  one-pound  notes. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  wy,  that  even 
thig  measure  would  altogether  re- 
move the  weight  which  now  presaea 
upon  the  springs  of  our  national  in- 
dustry ;  but  we  do  contend,  that  it 
would  very  greatly  lighten  its  press- 
ure. It  would  not,  it  is  true,  reduce 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  the  sove- 
reign contains;  but^by  allowingpaper 
to  circulate  as  a  substitute,  it  would 

1>ractically  reduce  the  marketable  va- 
ue  of  bullion,  by  diminishing  the  de- 
mand for  it  for  tiie  purpose  of  being 
coined  into  money ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  fall  in  the  price  of  gold,  from  a 
diminution  of  tiie  demand  for  it, 
would  be  a  rise,  of  moderate  amount, 
in  the  selling  price  of  agricultural 
commodities.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  tne  adoption  of 
every  measure  of  relief,  not  incon- 
sistent with  maintaining,  in  its  fair 
sense,  the  integrity  of  tiie  present 
standard.  But  if  the  landowners  and 
farmers  in  thek  ingdom  sitdown  quiets 
ly  any  longer  under  the  ruin  which 
has  been  brought  upon  them,  in  order 
to  please  the  whims  of  cold-blooded 
ana  heartless  projectors;  if  they 
stand  with  their  arms  folded,  and  do 
nothing,  then  they  may  rest  assured, 
that  for  them  nothing  will  be  done ; 
nothing  will  be  left  for  them,  except 
to  pass  through  the  last  act  of  the 
tiagedy,  and  surrender  the  wreck  of 
their  property  and  their  place  in  so- 
ciety to  the  money-lendmg  and  tax- 
receiving  classes,  who  have  been  en- 
riched exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  all  persons  connected  with 
land  have  been  impoverished.  It  is, 
indeed,  difHcuIt  to  account  for  the 
supineness  with  which  the  agricul- 
tural classes  have  submitted,  and  still 
submit,  to  be  fleeced !  How  differ- 
ent, in  this  respect,  is  the  ever-watch- 
ful conduct  of  the  manufacturers  I 
If  any  measure  be  proposed  which 
has  a  tendency  to  afect  the  interest 
6f  this  class  to  the  amount  of  one 
Hwrthing  per  cent,  the  whole  body  is 
instantly  set  in  motion,  and  the  floor 
of  St  Stephens  becomes  deluged 
with  petitions.  We  earnestly  call 
upon  the  agriculturists  to  awake 
from  their  characteristic  apathy ;  we 
would  advise  them  to  petition  by 
counties,  and  also  by  separate  pa- 
rishes, for  a  redress  of  the  intolera- 
ble grievances  under  which  they  Itt- 
hour,  from  an  undue  and  unneces- 
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aary  contraction  of  the  cireulatiM 
medium.  Let  them  meet  in  tliev 
county  halls  and  parish  vestriea» 
where>  'eu  yet^  they  are  entitled  to 
have  a  voice ;  let  them  thus  unite  ia 
heart  and  hand,  and  we  will  venture 
to  promise  them  a  certain  and  speedy 
triumph.  They  can,  if  they  cnoose 
to  exert  themselves,  load  the  tablea 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  tea 
thousand  parochial  petiti<»is  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  Such  an  en- 
ergetic demonstration  on  their  part 
of  a  determination  to  protect  pro* 
perty,  either  inherited  from  taeir 
forefathers,  or  acquired  by  their  own 
industry,  would  shatter  to  atoms  the 
impolitic  and  unjust  restrictioiia 
which  the  pseudo-economists  have 
deluded  the  legislature  to  impose 
upon  the  monetary  system  oi  the 
empire. 

In  parting,  we  beg  to  address  one 
word  both  to  the  Ministry  and  the 
great  body  of  fund-holders.  If  it  be 
considered  on  any  grounds  desirable 
that  the  integrity  of  the  present 
standard  of  vuue  should  be  main- 
tained; that  the  pound  sterling  should 
hereafter  contain  the  same  weight  of 
gold  as  it  now  contains,  they  wul  ao» 
cede  at  once  to  the  demands  of  die 
landed  interest,  and  consent  to  ^e 
resuming  of  the  oneH>ound  note  cir* 
culation ;  if  they  renise  to  listen  to 
this  reasonable,  and,  we  will  add, 
equitable  proposition,  we  request 
them  to  prepare  for  the  conse- 
quences. In  that  case,  the  integii^ 
of  the  present  standard  cannot  be 
maintained  for  another  year.  They 
must  not  imagine,  that  when  the 
pinching  moment  arrives,  a  class  so 
numerous,  and,  when  r^ly  roused 
into  action  by  a  sense  of  overwhdm- 
ing  oppression,  so  powerful,  as  the 
agricultural  interest,  will  penmt  itself 
to  be  stripped  of  its  possessions  with- 
out a  stniggle.  The  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  remaining  at  their 
present  level,  (and  without  a  change 
m  our  monetary  system,  they  must 
remahi  at  this  level,)  the  payment 
of  public  dividends  will  become  a 
financial  impossibility.  The  fund- 
holders  must,  therefore,  make  their 
election  between  two  alternatives  ; 
they  must  either  consent  to  tlie  re* 
moval  of  the  restrictions  which  fetter 
the  circulation  of  a  paper  medium  to 
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be  iMcd  for  the  purposes  of  excbanee, 
or  submit  to  a  reduction  of  tbe  in- 
terest of  die  national  debt 

The  most  unlimited  circulation  of 
one-pound  notes,  convertible  into 
cash  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  tiie  exists 
ence  of  a  metallic  standard.  The 
currency  of  the  country  would  then 
be  placed  on  the  old  basis  in  which 
it  stood  before  the  original  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments.  So  far  from 
heanf  an  innovation,  this  measure 
would  prove  only  a  return  to  old  and 
tried  principles.  It  would  leave 
every  member  of  the  community  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  either  paper  or 
wM,  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
The  advocates  of  our  present  iniqui- 
tous and  ruinous  monetary  system 
seem  to  believe,  that  between  a  m^ 
tallic  standard  of  value,  and  a  cur- 
rency purely  metallic,  there  is  no 
midale  place;  they  seem  to  conceive 
that  because  a  m^allic  basis  is  found 
indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent 
undue  fluctuations  in  the  measure  of 
value,  tiie  whole  circulating  medium 
afexcfasngemustbealsometallic  But 
thb  IB  a  gross  fiillacy,  which  has  led 
Ae  leffia&ture  so  recently  to  tamper 
with  the  currency,  and  by  that  means 
to  plunge  the  country  into  the  fn^^- 
ful  difficulties  which  so  many  differ- 
ent classes  now  eimerience.  Parlia^ 
ment  must  instantly  retreat  from  the 
iatalerror  into  which  they  have  fallen : 
while  they  maintain  the  integrity  of 
our  metallic  stsndard  as  the  measure 
of  value,  they  must, — ^if  lliev  be  not 
resolved  to  destroy  the  agricultural 
daases  altojiether^ — ^remove  the  re* 
striction  which  has  been  so  wantonly 
and  iinuriously  imposed  upon  the 
operations  of  ^e  country  bcmkers. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
flimsy  than  the  pretence  under  which 
die  suppression  of  die  one-pound 
note  circulation  has  been  carried  in- 
to effect.  Availing  himself  of  the 
panic  and  confusion  which  prevailed 
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in  the  latter  end  of  1625  and  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  1826,  Lord  Goderich  raised 
wdnstthat  useful  class  of  citizens — 
the  country  bankers — ^the  cry  of  in- 
solvency md  raah  specuUtion.  This 
charge  has  been  since  proved  to  have 
been  utterlv  destitute  of  foundation. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  from  the  dis- 
trust which  prevailed  during  diat  mo- 
morable  period,asm^  proportion  out 
of  the  great  bodyof  banking  establish- 
ments which  issued  one-pound  notes 
stopped  payment  The  remainder 
stood  their  ground  without  flinching ; 
and  of  those  firms  which  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  their  payments, 
the  majority  paid  very  large  divi- 
dends ;  manv  of  them  even  liquida- 
ting all  the  claims  upon  them  in  full. 
Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  holders  of  ono- 
pound  notes  during  the  late  panic, 
were  extremely  inconsiderable.  The 
reason  advanced  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  species  of  circulation, 
was  therefore  a  shallow  pretence,  put 
forward  by  Lord  Goderich  to  sup- 
port a  measure  on  which  he  had  de- 
termined, in  order  to  please  the  eco- 
nomists. 

We  beg  again  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  agricultural  classes^ 
that  their  fate  rests  entirely  in  their 
own  hands :  if  they  remain  quiescent 
under  the  unjust  pressure  which  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  has 
thrown  upon  their  shoulders,  their 
utter  ruin  is  inevitable.  Even  **  the 
Master*'  of  the  Ministry,  If  he  were 
disposed  to  assist  them,  can  afford 
them  no  relief,  if  they  do  not  stand 
boldly  forward  and  demand  redress. 
He  is  beset  on  one  hand  by  the  eco- 
nomists, and  on  the  other  by  the 
stock-jobbers  and  money-lenders  f 
and  nothing  short  of  a  determined 
and  united  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  agriculturists,  can  nullify  the 
intrigues  and  importunities  of  these 
persevering  parties. 
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"  Let  the  whole  earth  praise  thee, 
oh  Lord  !  from  the  risinJ  up  of  the 
Bun,  to  the  going  down  of  the  same ; 
for  glorious  and  bountiful  are  thy 
works,  my  God  and  my  Saviour,  and 
may  mt/  soul  ever  declare  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  thy  name !" 
said  old  Michael  Raebum,  as  he  clo- 
(ied  the  door  of  his  liumble  cottage, 
and  stept  forth  and  met  tlie  face — 
the  rejoicing  and  happy  face — of  crea- 
tion, on  a  lovely  morning  in  August, 
when  nature  appeared  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  calm  beauty  that  must  have 
delighted  our  first  parents  on  their 
awaKening  each  blest  morning  in  Pa- 
radise, save  the  last  fatal  morning. 
Michael  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  of 
poetry  too;  indeed,  I  almost  tliink 
that  the  purity  and  aspiring  thoughts, 
yet  humble  contentment,  of  the  first, 
imply  the  possession  of  the  other. 
None  can  look  from  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
without  having  a  living  fountain  in 
their  hearts  ever  spnnging,  upon 
which  the  Iris,  the  beauteous  beams 
of  light  from  heaven,  will  often  de- 
light to  set;  and  in  its  enchanting 
minglings,  sparkle  into  a  starry'  poet- 
ry, whicn  shines  for  them  alone  per- 
haps, but  still  is  the  true  essence  of 
poetry. 

But  Michael  deemed  little  of  these 
things — nothing ;  to  have  told  him 
that  the  sublimities  he  treasured  in 
his  memory,  and  delighted  to  repeat 
in  the  secret  places  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, or  whilst  tending  the  sjicep  on 
the  open  hills,  as  he  pleased  himself 
in  lingering  beside  tlie  calm  waters, 
as  evening  shades  were  closing  round 
him,  and  leaving  him  to  guess  at  what 
the  scene  might  be — to  have  told 
him  that  "  the  plaintive  tenderness 
of  Jeremiah,"  or  the  soarings  and 
gladsomeness,  the  deep-toned  pa- 
tience, and  lofty,  glorying  praises  of 
the  Psalms,  were  Poetry y  would  not, 
could  not,  have  more  endeared  the 
Book  of  Promise  unto  him ;  for  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  word  of  God—he 
knew  that  to  study  it  and  practise  it 
with  humility  and  prayer,  would  tend 
to  make  him  holy — and  he  sought  no 
wisdom  or  learning,  save  only  to  be 
"  wise  in  heart"  He  was  a  very 
poor  man^if,  with  amany-veined  mine 


of  contentment,  any  can  be  so  call- 
ed ;  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  too,  if 
parting  with  those  best  loved,  in  the 
assured  trust  that  they  were  cone  to 
the  regions  of  the  blessed,  to  tne  land 
which  is  watered  by  no  tears,  can  be 
called  a  source  of  grieving ;  and  sure- 
ly it  may — for  if  the  li^ht  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  love  us  is  a  gladsome 
happiness  to  us,  who  can  look  up 
with  the  same  joy  fulness  when  in  the 
darkness  or  the  shadows  of  bereave- 
ment *t  But  he  had  one  tie  to  this 
world — one  loved  link  that  bound 
him  to  life,  and  made  him  pray  to  be 
spared  for  her  sake.  And  a  little  joy 
sne  ii-as  to  him ;  and  little  did  she 
know,  when  she  was  smiling  with  her 
sunny  eyes  up  in  the  old  man*s  face, 
and  dohig  all  she  could  to  please 
him,  that  she  was  repaying  him  four- 
fold for  days,  monttis,  years  of  an- 
xious watching  over  her,  for  never 
did  womankind  tend  more  devoted- 
ly on  her  heart's  best  treasure,  than 
did  old  Michael  Raebum  on  this  one 

Erecious  legacy  of  a  darling  child, 
little  Mary  Glenthome  never  kneiv 
a  mother's  tenderness,  for  her  mo- 
ther died  ere  she  had  seen  her  babe ; 
but  she  had  never  wanted  it,  for  the 
old  man  had  friends  who  loved  and 
pitied  him,  and  though  he  never 
would  part  with  the  nttle  orphan, 
yet  there  was  one  kind  soul  near  who 
was  ever  ready  to  watch  by  it  and 
nurse  it;  and  Michael's  deep  love 
soon  taught  him  to  take  kindly  C9ie 
of  it  when  he  had  it  for  hours  out 
in  the  fields  with  him,  the  while  he 
tended  sheep.  It  was  the  pleasant 
talk  of  the  country  folk  round  about 
where  they  lived,  how  nice  a  mother 
old  Michael  made  to  the  sweet  child ; 
and  many  thought  it  a  happier  day 
when  they  could  go  to  their  home  in 
the  evening  and  tell  that  they  had 
seen  the  babe  of  the  Violet  Hut,  as 
the  old  man's  cot  was  called,  because 
for  years  and  years  far  back  the  first 
violets  were  to  be  found  in  the  neat 
bit  of  ground  that  lay  round  his  tene- 
ment. 

But  I  am  a  long  time  in  introducing 
vou  to  this  good  old  man,  and  I  am 
leaving  him  all  this  time  making  his 
slow  way,  with  feeble  steps,  in  the 
still,   fresh   sweetness  of   opening 
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iDornin^.  He  was  going  to  his  day's 
work,  uiat  he'  would  not  give  up, 
though  he  waA  harely  strong  enou^ 
to  do  any/  biit  his  employer  knew 
him  well,  and  made  it  an  easy  task 
to  him ;  and  so  highly  was  he  vene- 
raled  and  looked  up  to  by  all,  that 
his  younger  and  stronger  tellow-1a-. 
bourera  would  gladly  have  worked 
double,  to  have  saved  the  trembling 
knees  of  old  Michael ;  and  often  has 
he  been  found  stretched  in  comfort 
on  the  grass,  and  repeating  whole 
chapters  of  the  Blessed  Boole,  as  he 
ever  called  it,  to  those  who  were 
around  him,  or  teaching  hymns  to 
the  young  children  whose  parents 
were  at  work.  In  the  winter  he  was 
eenerally  ill,  and  unable  to  leave  his 
home ;  but  he  could  then  make  nets 
for  the  trees,  and  a  number  of  other 
little  works ;  and  when  his  couffh 
was  not  too  bad,  he  would  have  the 
young  ones  come  to  him  of  a  mom- 
ine,  and  teach  them  ;  and  many  a 
neighbour  delighted  to  join  in  the 
evening  prayer  and  reading  at  Old 
Michad's  ingle.  He  had.  Tor  some 
years,  given  shelter  to  a  poor  widow- 
ed soul  who  had  none  else  to  care 
for  her,  and  she  took  a  ffrateful  care 
of  him  when  he  was  sick,  and  look- 
ed, to  little  Mary ;  but  old  Martha' 
was  no  companion  to  Michael,  though 
a  good  quiet  body ;  and  though  she 
and  Mary  were  excellent  iriends, 
yet  her  dear  grandfather  was  Mary's 
teacher,  and  what  he  told  her  of  her 
mother's  ways,  went  to  the  forming 
her  feminine  character  and  habits. 
Years  had  glided  on,  and  Mary  was 
seven  years  old  at  the  time  my  story 
opens.  Well,  the  old  man  walked 
forth  to  the  music  of  his  o\^ni  holy 
thoughts,  and  the  first  chirpings  of  the 
awakening  birds ;  he  made  his  way, 
and  by  the  sun  soon  found  that  he 
was  something  earlier  than  usual,  so 
be  determined  to  ^o  a  little  out  of 
his  course,  and  rest  him  for  a  while 
on  the  wisHiNG-GATE.  He  was  no 
rare  visitor,  but  he  never  came  but 
on  some  day  that  was  especially 
marked  in  his  heart's  C4ilen^r,  and 
this  was  the  day  when  his  own  love- 
ly Mary,  the  child  almost  of  his  old 
afire,  had  been  married.  High  had  they 
all  been  in  hope  on  that  joyous  day ! 
But  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  first  to 
take  the  youth — Oh !  early  was  it  in 
their  wedded  life  ! — and  then  poor 
Mary  ber9elfy  or  ever  she  ba4  ta«t^d 
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the  bliss  of  being  a  mother.  **  Yea, 
hi^h  were  we  alfin  hope  that  day  I" 
said  the  old  man,  and  he  sighed,  and 
looked  down  in  sadness ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  .**  And  are  not 
they  happy  ?"  said  he,  with  upraised 
and  cheerful  gaze ;  "  and  shaft  not  I 
on  this  day  too  be  high  in  hope? 
Yes,  yes ;  Heaven  be  praised,  I  am  ! 
And  for  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart — what  is  it  ?  I  know  the  time 
when  I  used  to  have  to  weigh  what 
ought  to  be  the  dearest — ^to  reflect, 
ere  I  asked  a  boon  of  the  Spirit,  or 
the  Angel  of  the  Gate — to  consider 
whether  I  was  about  to  shew  myself 
a  selfish  worldly  man,  or  a  sincere, 
a  heaven-seeking  Christian  ;  yea,  I 
can  remember  when  on  my  lips  I 
had  it  to  wish  for  some  creature- 
comfort  for  those  dear  unto  me,  and 
then  would  my  better  self,  that  part 
of  me  tliat  seems  not  myself,  put  it 
into  my  spirit,  that  far  better  would 
it  be  to  wish  them  and  all  of  us  the 
contented  hearts  that  would  make  us 

f-ateful  even  for  our  wants ;  but  now 
have  seen  too  long  the  mercies  of 
mj  God — I  have  known  the  riches 
of  poverty,  the  possessions  of  having 
noUiing,  the  rejoicings  of  sorrow;  I 
have  read  mercy  clearly  written  on 
the  darkest  spots  of  my  life;  and 
notr,  at  the  end  of  many  days,  and 
after  many  wishes,  I  have  but  one 
to  ask  of  the  kind  Spirit *and  that 
is,  that  I  may  bring  up  my  dear  one 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  that  she  may  be  holy  in 
heart,  in  hope,  and  in  life." 

He  restea  awhile,  and  then,  with 
staff  in  hand,  went  on  his  way ;  he 
had  more  than  a  mile  to  walk  before 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  prettiest  little 
cottage  in  the  country,  where  he  had 
a  daily  summer  duty  to  perform  iu 
his  way  to  the  corn-fields  where  he 
laboured.  He  quietly  opened  tlic 
wicket  in  the  lane  where  the  cottage 
was,  and  walked  in  as  one  welcome, 
and  expected ;  he  made  his  way  up 
to  a  siae  of  the  house  upon  which 

frew,  in  beautiful  luxuriance,  a 
road-leaved  myrtle,  which  was  in 
fine  flower;  he  seemed  about  to  pluck 
it  where  it  was  the  thickest,  as  he 
placed  his  fingers  carefully  between 
the  branches— but  it  was  not  to  rob 
the  stem  of  its  blossoms,  but  to  quiet- 
ly unhook  a  loop  of  string  from  a 
nail,  and  by  that  act  he  opened  tlie 
pr?tty  rustic  ^ot^age  window  that 
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WW  above;  and  the  moat  ailrery- 
aounding  little  bell  was  Just  heard  to 
strike  as  the  casement  of  tlie  window 
flew  open ;  not  a  moment  had  passed 
area  beauUful  young  head  appeared 
at  the  window,  and  bending  over,  said» 
in  the  sweetest  of  woman's  tones, 
and  whi[q>eringlvy  '*  Wait  one  in* 
stant,  eood  Midiael,  and  1  will  be 
down.  Now,  let  every  reader  paint 
for  himself  the  loveliest  younff  crea- 
ture that  can  n>ring  up  in  thdr  ima- 
gination—let tnem  give  her  a  saui, 
and  a  heart,  and  a  fnind,  and  a  tneuk' 
ner— a  person,  a  voice,  a  counte- 
nance,— and  add  unto  it  all  that 
nameless  charm  which  is  emitted  by 
such  a  combination,  and  even  then 
the  being  they  picture  will  fall  short 
in  loveliness  of  what  was  Medora 
Blessington  I  But  how  dare  I  speak 
for  her,  after  all  I  have  here  saia  ?— • 
Well,  I  must  be  forgiven,  for  I  know 
I  shall  not,  I  caxnot  do  her  justice  ; 
7-and  affain  I  ask  the  gentle  reader 
io  supply  the  charm,  the  enchant- 
ment, which  my  subject  deserves, 
but  which  my  poor  words,  I  feel,  will 
never  yield. 

The  old  man  had  just  seated  him- 
self on  a  bench  near  the  myrtle, 
when,  from  a  glass  door  of  a  small 
room,  stepped  the  Aurora  of  the 
scene.  She  brought  a  glass  of  mUk, 
and  a  slice  of  bread,  to  the  old  man. 
«  We  are  both  very  early  this  morn- 
ing, Michael,  and  it  will  be  near  two 
hours  before  you  ^et  your  break- 
fast, so  just  take  this,  for  I  am  sure 
you  are  tired."—**  A  little  feeble, 
dear,  land  lady— but  I  would  not  say 
tired,  on  such  a  morning  as  this, 
though  I  have  been  out  since  four.—- 
But  now  comes  it  I  was  not  in  time 
to  wake  you  ?— how  comes  it,  my 
loved  young  mistress,  that  you  have 
already  asked  the  day's  blessing  for 
the  old  man,  before  he  was  here  to 
tell  you  to  wake  up  to  see  how  jmr 
cious  the  Lord  was  to  us— What 
another  glorious  day  to  our  harvest  I" 
— **  I  know  not  why  it  was,  but  it 
was  nature's  own  doing.  I  did  not 
aak  the  lark  to  come  to  my  window," 
said  ^e,  pUyfully,  looking  at  the  an- 
cient man ;  **  no,  no ;  dear  Old  Mi- 
chael is  my  lark,  and  as  he  first  taught 
me  to  lift  up  my  heart,  it  is  he  who 
shall  have  his  wish  of  seeing  me  in 
tiiese  cahn  morning  hours,  in  awa- 
kening me  to  tha&sgivhig  for  tiie 
Hkseing  of  the  day-spring  from  on 
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high  that  vlsitedt  ua.  Yes,  I  can  ne^ 
ver  iixrget  that  you  have  been  a  fw^ 
ther,or  apastorto  me,  dear  Afichael;'* 
and  as  sbe  gently  took  the  emptied 
fflaes  from  the  old  man,  a  tear  fell  on 
his  hand  from  the  most  beautiful 
fount  tears  ever  flowed  from.  It  was 
just  one  dew-drop  of  the  soul,  fresh, 
pure,  and  grateful  as  those  that  lie 
among  the  choicest  violets.  The  sun^ 
shine  of  those  eyes  was  not  for  an 
instant  clouded  by  it— but  all,  all  the 
bri^ter  and  more  exquisitely  beam* 
ing.  The  old  nun  looked  at  her 
awhile,  as  if  he  could  only  look  and 
love  her,  and  then  said,  with  an  ear- 
nest, pious  tone,  **  May  God  ever  blees 
thee  I" 

**  I  will  go  in  and  fetch  my  hooka, 
and  then  I  will  walk  with  you  as  far 
as  the  seat  on  the  common,  for  I 
shall  have  time  this  morning  for  my 
favourite  spot"  She  soon  came 
back,  with  a  large  and  sliady  straw 
bonnet,  a  little  basket  with  Uiree  or 
four  small  volumes  in  it,  pencil  and 
paper,  and  a  little  sketch-book ;  and 
closing  the  door  softly  after  her,  for 
the  whole  house  seemed  hushed, 
they  went  out  together  at  the  same 
gate  where  Michael  had  made  his 
entrance. 

**  What  a  morning  it  is,  my  lady !  I 
can  almost  fancy  I  hear  the  birds  «f- 
ter  the  praises  of  God,  so  sweet  and 
holy-sounding  are  their  warblings  in 
tiie  still  of  such  a  dawning  as  this 
was."— «*  And  why  not,  Michael  ?  I 
ever  feel  sure  that  they  do.  I  even  go 
so  far  as  to  believe,  sometimes,  when 
their  notes  call  up  good  feelings  in 
us,  and  win  us  to  short  prayers, 
and  sending  sudden  thankings  to 
heaven  for  all  the  gifts  our  Father 
sends  us  to  enjoy  in  the  calm  of 
Summer  evenings,  and  all  the  various 
periods  when  nature  shews  most 
lovely  ;  then  do  I  feel  almost  that 
the  gentle  birds  that  speak  to  us, 
and  teach,  and  comfort  us,  must  be 
ministering  angels.  The  thought  T^ill 
come  across  me,  at  least— Do  you 
thmk  there  is  folly  in  it,  Michael  ?" 

«  Folly  ?  Oh  no— I  think  nothtog 
folly,  dear  lady,  that  has  aught  of 
pie^  in  it.  But  why  ask  a  poor  old 
man,  ^orant  and  unlettered  as  I 
am  ?  Tny  heart  is  pure,  younff  crea- 
ture— and  may  God  keep  it  so  T— and 
any  thoughts  like  unto  wat  need  not 
be  checked  whilst  it  is  a  passing 
Aoughty  for  it  would  not  be  whole- 
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8onietoia4lttIge  todmudiiiiwhatTre 
{lare  no  warraoty  for  in  God's  word ; 
and  those  who  taJU  hold  of  a  fancy  of 
this  kind,  and  love  it  too  much— more 
than  a  thought  of  their  own  should  be 
loved — ^hare  been  known  to  become 
visiQwxries^^to  live  in  little  worlds 
of  their  own,  and,  neglecting  those 
straight-forward  paths  of  holiness 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  idready 
pointed  out  to  us,  have  chosen  instead 
&;tle  flowery  footways»where  there  ie 
•aly  room  f  oroiM  to  walk— wkeve  they 
tread  alone^  dear  lady,  doing  no  good 
to  others,  and,  ten  to  0Be,^tting  into 
a  maze  thamaelveB.  But  it  is  thus  with 
thoee  who  have  not  drunk  freely  of 
Ae  waters  oflife — ^whose  dawn,Lady, 
of  religion  in  their  souk,  has  been 
like  unto  the  false  dawn,  commoD»as  I 
have  heard  or  read,  in  Eaatem  coun* 
tries,  which  appears  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  true  dawn  comes ;  but  the 
true  dawn  does  come — and  so  it  will, 
by  God's  grace,  to  thoee  poor  bewild- 
ered ones  who  are  feeling  out  a  way 
fcMTthemselvea,  till  He  j^eases  to  shew 
them  better,  by  His  ministers,  or  by 
any  other  of  His  many  means.  But 
thy  true  dawn  is  already  risen,  and 
thy  day  isbegun^aiid  you  are  blest 
with  an  understanding  that  will  not 
let  any  twilight  musings,  or  summer- 
evening  thiiuungs  tousling  this  beau* 
tiful  and  wonderful  world  we  are 
^aced  in,  carry  you  too  far;  you 
will  betake  yourself,  in  soberness  of 
mind,  as  well  as  piety  of  heart,  to 
your  home  again,  fulfilling  its  du- 
ties, and  offerinjB^  up,  at  your  bed- 
nde,  a  prayer  of  faith,  of  hope,  and 
of  love-^and  through  the  oklt  Me- 
diator." 

**  I  love  to  hear  yon  talk,  dear  Mi- 
chael; it  reminds  me  of  my  very 
youitf  ^bys,  when  I  thought  it  my 
best  £(dyday  to  be  let  walk  out  with 
yott  among  tiie  mountains — ^when  we 
vied  to  be  out  for  hours  together-*- 
and  when  I  used  delightedly  to  run 
to  dear  Mary,  on  my  return,  to  tell 
her  what  you  had  taught  me,  how 
many  things  you  liad  told  me,  and 
wiiere  we  had  been.  What  happy 
days  those  were !  and  how  much  do 
I  owe,  and  must  I  ever  owe,  to  yon 
and  to  her!  But  do  rest  on  the  bank, 
Michael,  for  you  must  be  Ured,  and 
ru  sit  on  my  favourite  little  nook 
beside  you."  Old  Michael  rested 
Mnaelf  in  the  am,  and  Medora  took 
her  mde  sMdi^wok^  tnd  was  using 


her  pencil  ''Th«y  wif0hmpfiAf% 
and  days  that  can  be  lootea  bade 
upon  without  my  bitterness  in  the 
sorrow  that  must  shade  every  me* 
mory  of  the  loved  ones  who  haFo 
been  taken  from  Ufr^No,  there  is  no 
bitterness,  for  I  feel  asaHrad,  dear 
Lady,  that  Mary  is  happy;  and  if  I 
can  but  be  the  neam  oi  leadmg  her 
little  Mh7  in  the  same  paths,  the 
dews  of  my  evening  of  life  will  not 
be  heavier  than  it  is  good  they  should 
•0e» 

**  What  I  can  do  to  brighten  theBi» 
you  know  I  will  do— gladly,  oh  I  mora 
than  gladly  I  And  you  have  promised, 
Tou  know,  Michael,  to  leave  me  two 
Iegaciea--the  Utile  Bible  you  used  to 
rc»Bid  to  me  in  those  long  rambles  of 
ours,  whence  I  first  learned  what  it 
was,  and  whose  word— and  your  dear 
little  Mary;  and  I  must  forget  all 
that  there  is  in  the  first,*-aye,  this 
beating  heart  must  be  made  all  ri* 
lent  and  hard,  before  I  can  cease  to 
do  all  in  mv  power  for  the  good,  here 
and  hereafter,  of  the  second  gift  I 
think,  I  hope,  and  I  will  ever  pray 
Aat  I  may  do  well  for  her ;  what  you, 
good  Michael,  would  approve,  imd 
thank  me  for."—''  Oh  I  tak  no  more 
of  it,  dew  one ;  I  know  it— I  loiovr 
it  May  the  old  man's  prayer  bring 
some  blessing  upon  you ;  for  if  there 
lives  one  who  deserves  to  have  all 
they  wish,  'tis  my  own  dear  lady."— 
^  You  think  too  well  of  me,  Michael. 
I  am  not  the  very  good  girl  you  think 
1  am — ^no,  alas  I  my  heart  is  a  little 
rebel  too,  too  often.  You  know  it 
not,  and  often  /  know  it  not ;  but 
sometimes  I  find  it  out.  Besides,  I 
am  not  quite  happy,  Michael.  Me- 
thinks,at  times,  that  my  poor  mo* 
ther,  had  she  lived,  all  ansel  as  yon 
say  she  was,  would  not  have  been 
quite  hnppy  either. — And  yet  so  kind, 
so  excellent,  so  benevolent  as  he  is  I 
-^it  is  so  strange,  so  very  unaccounW 
able,  that  the  one  thiii|;  needful 
should  be  wanting.  Oh !  it  is  so  sad 
too— but  I  virill  not  speak  more  of  it. 
You  know  what  I  refer  to ;  and  so 
now  tell  me  what  you  have  been  me- 
ditating, as  you  walked  by  the  way, 
Michael?"—"  Why,  I  *ink,  lady, 
what  most  I  dwelt  on  was  the  rich 
prombes  and  comfortings  in  the  109d 
Psahn :  and  what  language  it  is  too  I 
it  is  music  to  hear  one's  self  say  it» 
here  in  the  stillness  of  morning,  as 
one  can  gaee  from  east  towest^and 
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adofe  the  Maker  of  all,  and  only  wi(>h 
that  the  same  fine  thoughts,  aud  holy 
ones,  miffht  abide  with  one  through- 
out the  day,  from  the  rising  up  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  of  tlie  same ; 
but  then  I  must  tell  you  tliat,  finding 
I  was  BO  early,  and  remembering  ttie 
day  tliat  it  was,  I  went  to  the  Wish- 

ing-Gate "— **  Indeed  I  did  you, 

Michael  ?  then  will  you  be  the  hap- 
pier ;  for  the  spirit  or  the  angel  that 
novers  there  to  listen  to  us  is  a  good 
spirit,  I  am  certain.  I  have  a  multi- 
tude of  superstitions  about  that 
gate.  -  They  say,  or  you  say,  for  it 
was  from  you  I  first  learnt  the  le- 

f;endary  about  it,  that  we  may  visit 
t,  to  put  up  a  wish  at  least,  three 
times  only  m  the  course  of  the  year. 
Methinks'l  have  a  wish  due ;  this  very 
evening  will  I  go^  if  my  father  does 
not  need  me  to  go  with  him  else- 
where. I  should  like  nil  the  better 
to  go  the  same  day  you  go ;  besides, 

I  too  remember  what  day  it  is " 

— "  Well,  I  must  leave  you  now,  dear 
Lady ;  they'll  be  looking  for  me  at 
the  Squire's ;  and  Mary  will  be  tliere 
before  me  if  I  don't  make  good  my 
way;  she's  to  bring  me  my  break- 
fast ;  and  old  Mai'tha  is  told  not  to 
expect  her  home  all  day." — *^  Well, 
then,  you  will  send  her  to  me  when 
she  has  done  her  breakfast  and  read 
to  you,  and  I  will  keep  her  till  you 
come  to  dinner :  there  is  much  for 
iior  to  do  in  tlie  garden ;  I  can  make 
her  very  useful."—"  Thank  you,  kind 
one ;  so  she  is  with  you,  I  am  happy 
about  her.  So  fare  ye  well,  and  may 
a  blessing  be  with  you  through  the 
day !" 

Tlie  old  man,  with  slow  steps,  de- 
parted, and  Medora,  who  seemed  to 
nave  begun  a  new  drawing,  lifted  up 
her  head,  and  looked  at  him  awhile, 
and  then  pencilled  on  quickly  for 
some  twenty  minutes  longer  ,*  then 
she  put  away  the  drawing,  and  took 
to  some  little  books  she  liad  in  her 
basket,  a  small  Testament,  an  Italian 
Dictionary,  and  a  volume  of  Words- 
worth ;  she  read  a  time  in  the  firsts 
and  then  she  looked  into  the  last,  and 
she  pondered  and  seemed  in  doubts 
At  length  she  .took  a  little .  sheet  of 
note  paper  aud  the  pencil,  and  the 
paper  quickly  received  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  beautiful  pencil  writing  on 
two  of  its  pages ;  and  tlien  all  were 
shut  up  and  put  in  the  basket,  and 
left  ^  tbe  bench,  save  the  volume 


of  the  poet,  which  she  took  in  her 
hand,  and  walked  away  with,  ram- 
bling about,  and,  ever  and  anon,  turn- 
ing to  the  page  she  held  open.  She 
had  Just  reached  the  most  retired 
and  beautifiil  part  of  the  lake,  when 
she  was  met  by  one  meditative  stroll- 
er, who  seemed  to  have  sought  the 
tranquil  spot,  to  obtain  calm  to  au 
anxious  and  agitated  spirit.  The 
footstep  made  him  raise  his  eyea, 
and  with  a  start,  and  a  look  of  de- 
lighted surprise,  he  said,  **  Medora !" 
She  blushed,  and  the  blush  was  a  ''joy 
flush,"  as  she  held  out  her  hand  ana 
said,  "  How  little  did  I  hope ;  how 
little  did  I  expect  to  meet  you.  Your 
uncle  is  not  worse,  I  trust  V" — **  No, 
no ;  at  least  I  hope  not,  for  I  have 
not  yet  seen  him.  I  am  but  Just  ar- 
rived ;  I  have  travelled  all  night.  I 
am  come  to  ask  his  advice,  his  con- 
sent ;  to  TELL  him,  rather,  that  I  am 
going  to  India."—"  To  India  !"  said 
Medora,  with  a  look  of  unfeigned 
sorrow,  and  dismay,  and  surprise. 
She  raised  her  head  to  look  at  him 
as  he  finished  his  hurried,  and  almost 
agitated  recital;  her  bonnet  hung 
back  and  shewed  her  beautiful  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  clustering  dark 
curls.  At  the  word  India,  she  let 
fall  her  book,  and  it  seemed  to  re- 
mind her  that  she  was  expressing 
an  interest  too  great;  for  as  she 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  volume,  she 
blushed  excessively,  and  almost  mut- 
tered, "  You  know  I  have  no  reason 
to  love  India.  I  wish  not  those  I 
know  to  be  doomed  to  go  there."  A 
change  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
in  Frederic  de  Lacey  in  the  short 
moment  when  all  this  was  passing ; 
a  beam  of  happiness  shot  across  his  in- 
telligent countenance,  and  his  mouth, 
which  was  more  expressive  of  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  than  any  other 
mouth  I  ever  beheld,  looked  its  kind- 
est, and  smiled  its  gentlest,  as  he  took 
the  book  from  her  hand,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  placed  her  arm  within  his, 
still  holding  tlie  trembling  little  hand, 
and  then  said, "  Now  that  I  have  once 
spoken  this,  let  us  calmly  consider 
it,  and  let  me  teach  you,  my  dear 
Medora,  to  look  upon  a  residence 
in  India  as  something  better  than  a 
doom."  Tliey  walked  on  a  few  paces ; 
and  though  this  was  said  with  a  stea- 
dier voice,  both  seemed  under  some 
restraint,  for  a  short  silence  followed. 
Medora  uq  longer  looked  at  her  com-i 
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panion,  though  she  made  no  effort  to 
release  her  hand.   At  length  he  said, 
by  snatches,  and  as  in  much  dis* 
comfort,  **  Ought  I  not  to  think.it  a 
feif  opening  in  life  to  me,  to  one  de* 
pendent  as  1  am  on  an  uncle,  or  ra- 
ther solely  and  wholly  relying  on  my 
own  exertions,  when  nothing  offers 
here?  Ought  I  not  to  be  miteful  and 
more  than  grateful  ?  Ought  I  not  tobe 
delighted  with  the  prosnect  of  going 
where  so  much  is  to  be  done — where 
youth,  and  health,  and  energy,  and — 
God  grant  I  may  add  devoted  zeal  in 
the  cause ! — are  so  much  wanted;  all 
which,  as  I  hope,  I  could  offer.   It  is 
not  from  my  ftiend  here,  whom  I 
hare  sometimes  called  in  heart  a  fe^ 
miile  missionary,  until  she  chid  me 
for  it,— it  is  not  from  such  a  friend 
that  I  expected  discouragement  in 
these  my  views;   ties  enough  are 
there  of  early  friendship-^eep  at- 
tachment— ^to  draw  me  from  my  pur- 
pose, to  incline  me  to  stay  my  ac- 
ceptance of  this  offered  preferment; 
tQjuakeme  refuse  the  service  of  God; 
in  short,  that  I  may  cherish  and  de- 
light myself  still  with  these  affec- 
tions that  must  ever  cling  to  my 
heart ;  but  surely  Medora  is  not  one 
to  keep  me  back  when  she  thinks  of 
the  good,  little  though  it  may  be, 
whioi  her  friend  .may  be  enabled  to 
aid  odiers  in  performing,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  many  milOons  of  souls 
whose  state  of  darkness  she  has  so 
often  marvelled  at  and  mourned  over  ? 
Tell  me,  tell  me ! — ^if  I  have  not  you 
for  a  Btrengthener  of  my  weakness, 
one  who  will  speak  sweetly  to  me  of 
its  rich  and  high  compensations  for  all 
of  privation  wat  the  prospect  com- 
passes !*'    He  pressed  her  hand,  and 
sought  her  face,  which  was  shaded 
and  almost  turned   from  him ;    at 
length  she  said,  in  accents  almost  in- 
audible,— **  No,  indeed ;  I  can  give 
you  no  comfort.  How  can  I  strive  to 
reconcile  you  to  a  plan  of  which  you 
speak  with  a  tone  of  such  deep  sor- 
row?  Oh!  surely,  surely,  HERE  you 
may  do  good  ;  here  there  are  souls 
to  save — ^many,  too  many,  it  may  be, 
of  those  to  whom  none  other  could 
speak  as  you  would  speak,  whom 
none  other  is  ordained  to  bring  to 
the  foot  of  tlie  Cross.    But  forgive 
my  earnestness ;  sorrow  to  me  must 
ever.come  with  the  name  of  India ; 
it  deprived  me  of  the  blessing  of  a 
mother,  a  sainted  mother  too,  who 
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would  have  made  me  what  I  never 
now  can  be ;  and  for  my  father— did 
it  render  to  him  in  early  life  what 
home  and  England  would  ?  Oh  I  no, 
no ;  I  cannot  say  go  to  you ;  besides, 
CAN  I  say  aught  to  banish  an  old,  an 
early  friend  f  Ask  me  not  then  to 
strei^then  you,  but  rather  ask  me  to 
plead  on  the  other  side,  and  then  I 
will  bc^  eloquent,  for,  in  truth,  Me- 
dora Blessihgton  cannot  afford  thus 
to  ipart  with  those  whose  place  in  her 
regard  no. new  friends  can  ever  sup* 
ply.  Now  miav  your  uncle  speak  as 
I  speak  r 

At  one  part  of  this  speaking,  she 
could  scarcely  refrain  her  tears ;  but 
at  the  latter  part  she  made  an  effort 
to  be  more  cheerful  and  assured. 

**  Thank  you  for  all  those  wcrds  of 
kindness,"  said  he  moumfiiUy ;  **  and 
yet  another  pang,  it  may  be  the  se- 
verest, is  thus  added  to  the  cruelty  of 
my  fate — ^to  give  pain  to  you ;  and 
yet  to  hear  from  your  own  lips  that 
my  absence  will  give  you  pain,  this 
has  soothing  in  it :  for  what  that  in- 
dicates your  feeling  an  interest  can 
fail  to  soothe  ?  But  I  am  not  fit  to 
speak :  my  heart  is  too  full ;  my  hap- 
piness, my  well  doing,  my  destina- 
tion for.  my  whole  life,  depends  on 
the  next  few  hours,  llie  will  of  God 
willassuredlybe  done;  and  wliat  have 
I  to  do  but  to  rest  in  faith  on  his  di« 
recting  me  to  what  is  best  for  me, 
and  most  for  his  glory,  and  then  re- 
signing myself  to  tiiat  sad  conflict  be- 
tween the  duties  that  lead  to  holiness 
and  the  deep  affections  that  lead  to 
happiness,  which,  alas !  in  this  case 
must  be  mortified  as  well  as  sancti- 
fied ?  Here,  then,  I  must  leave  you ; 
but  I  will  see  you  ere  the  day  is  done, 
and  then  may  I  have  gained  more 
courage  and  comfort  to  speak,  of  bid- 
ding adieu  with  a  steadier  voice  and 
a  less  perturbed  spirit.  Have  I  your 
forgiveness  for  having  thus  broken 
forth,  and  given  utterance  to  the  me- 
lancholy thoughts  of  my  night  jour- 
ney, which  has  fevered,  you  perhaps 
think,  my  very  brain  ?"— "  Forgive- 
ness !  is  it  not  the  best  proof  of  true 
friendlhiess  and  kindness  to  tell  our 
Borrows^?  and  think  you  that  the 
•  little  Medora,'  whom  you  used  to 
call  your  sister,  could  grow  up  to 
forgive  your  shewing  her  confidence, 
and  speaking  of  those  things  so  near 
your  neart,  tnat  prove  you  think  her 
sympathy  worth  having  ?  You  know. 
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Tott  know  dial  Ak  taon^*t  lad  U* 
dings  can  fai  no  mf  caU  for  my  for- 
fireneMy  Imt  mudi  far  my  prayer«» 
Quit— yes,  yes,  I  aiusi  say  it— 4faat 
you  may  not  go :  Say  no  more  to  me, 
do  not  answer  my  foolish  words,  but 
just  tell  me,  for  my  fadier  is  sure  to 
ask,  though  I  hare  not,  how  it  is  you 
are  going?  what  post  to  fill?"— ''That 
happily  1  can  answer,  as  those  who 
care  most  for  me  would  wish  I  should. 
For  a  greater  mitigation  of  my  b«» 
nishment  I  could  not  have.  The  new 
bisboprick  of  Madnul*  is  given  to  my 
excellent  friend,  my  almost  ^Mer, 
Charles  Townsend;  and  to  be  bbs 
confidential  chaplain  is  the  ennable^ 
the  happy  place  which  is  offered,  in 
the  most  affectionate  of  terms,  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  ungrateful  being, 
who  has  passed  hours  of  agonp  since 
it  came  within  his  reach  I  tchat  to  so 
many  would  be  the  summit  of  their 
wishes.  You  know  all  I  feel  for  this 
man ;  Judge,  then,  what  1  must  feel 
for  those  who  roust  be  left  behind  !— 
but  I  must  leave  you."  And,  dis* 
turbed  to  a  degree  of  anguish,  he 
hurried  from  her,  scarcely  look- 
ing at  her,  as  he  tore  himself  away. 
Medora  was  greatly  discomforted, 
and  her  brow  told  it.  Millions 
of  thoughts  ran  rapidly  across  the 
surface  of  poor  Medora's  brain,  as 
she  slowly  bent  her  steps  towards 
home ;  but  on4  feeling  pressed  upon 
her  heart,  and  to  calm  that,  and  to 
comfort  it,  and  to  gain  strength 
and  composure  to  meet  her  father's 
eye,  and  speak  to  him,  as  though 
that  feeling  was  not,  seemed  her 
purpose  as  she  sat  for  a  while  on 
the  bench  which  had  rested  her,  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  before,  in 
peacefulness  and  tranquillity.  And 
now  I  but  she  had  learnt  where  to 
seek  submission ;  and  that  she  might 
find  it  ready  for  her  when  she  reach- 
ed her  home,  and  find  it  hand  in 
hand  with  cheerfulness,  was  the  short 
petition  that  she  made  in  the  few  mi- 
nutes that  were  left  her.  Some  tears 
she  shed,  and  then  she  looked  up  at 
the  same  lovely  scene  that  had  de- 
lighted her  in  the  early  morning; 
THAT  was  even  more  gladsome ;  and 
why  should  she  be  less  so  ?  She  ga- 
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tiiered  her  Hide  books  and  papers  too 
ffether ;  she  looked  at  the  page  dM 
bad  writtMi,aiid  this  seeHiea  to  dieea 
her.  She  found  that  her  vohima  of 
Wordsworth  was  missing.  Had  it 
fallen  into  the  lake  ?  She  could  not 
remember ;  she  knew  it  had  fallea 
from  her  hand.  Well,  siie  would  aak 
old  Michael  to  look  for  it ;  and  now 
home,  for  it  was  later,  her  little  watck 
told  her,  tiian  it  ouffht  to  be. 

'^  You  are  rather  late  thia  niamin|^ 
my  love,"  said  Colonel  Bksaingtoi^ 
as  his  daughter  came  into  the  breakv 
fast  room ;  **  you  have  tired  yourself 
for  you  do  not  look  so  well  as  usual. 
Have  you  been  up  lon^?"  said  heL 
most  affectionately  meeting  her,  and 
kissing  the  lovely  lips  that  met  hia 
with  a  smile  of  sweetness,  as  rii« 
thanked  him,  and  told  him  she  had 
been  up  very  long,  and  had  beea 
walking  farther  than  usual.  ^  Thea 
shall  I  find  something  to  employ  and 
please  me  much,  no  doubt,  here,  be- 
side my  breakfast  plate — ^^liat  I  the 
Sketchbook,  and  a  page  of  writin|^ 
besides !  l^t  is  indeed  industry,  or 
rather,  that  is  like  my  loved  girl,  to 
give  a  double  delight  to  her  h^ 
ther,  who  so  prises  tdl  that  his  child 
does." 

*'  Now  do  I  fancv  I  shall  see  a  son- 
net of  my  friend  Wordsw<Mrtii*s  put 
into  as  sweet  Italian  as  Petrarch  hW 
self  would  have  sung;  but  stop--* 
what  have  we  here  ?  dear  me,  what 
could  induce  you  ? — ^well,  well,  good 
— yes,  very  good — Though  so  strange 
a  selection  for  a  rendering  into 
Italian — Beautifully  done,  really." 
He  read  on  between  these  words, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  end,  said, 
"  In  truth,  Medora,  you  have  quite 
made  poetry  of  it."—"  Made  poetry 
of  it  I  Oh,  my  dear  father,  it  is 
poetry— all  is  poetry  almost  in  that 
book — ^too  beautiful,  too  sublime,  for 
me  to  dare  to  translate  it,  and  I  ne- 
ver before  attempted  it ;  but  old  Mi- 
chael was  with  me  this  morning,  and 
was  saying  how  much  he  loved  that 
psalm — how  much  he  delighted  to 
dwell  on  its  promises,  and  repeat  it 
as  he  walked  among  the  dories  of 
Him  who  inspired  it — and  t^is  it  was 
which  made  me  think  I  would  try 


-^d  this  were  prophetic,  snd  that  th«  thne  were  speedily  arriving  when  we 
I  thm  hiihopt  in  IndUu 
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Co  write  it**--'*  It  is  done  as  you 
do  every  thing,  mr  child,  and  it  has 
given  me  00  much  pleasure,  that  I 
almoet  tidnk  I  shall  ask  you  to  try 
your  hand  upon  more  of  tibe^e  songB 
of  the  King  of  Xsrael."— «<  Gladly, 
most  s^ladly,  wiU  I  do  my  best,  mV 
dear  rather.  Oh !  you  know  not  hau 
the  delight  this  little  volume  would 
give  you  as  it  is  thus,  in  our  native 
tongue*'*  (and .  she  placed  her  little 
hand  fervently  and  ^ectionately  on 
tibe  very  snuill  Bible  that  had  been 
fai  her  basket ;)  ^  but  if  1  can  lead  you 
to  look  into  its  treasures,  by  taking 
from  it  my  morning  transUition,  how 
I  shall  rejoice.  Milton  has  tried  to 
tell  of  its  beauties;  but  do  you 
not  think,  sir,  that  he  is  very  feeble 
—worse  than  feeble,  I  should  say — 
in  Paradise  Regained?    When  he 

gves  language  to  be  uttered  by  our 
iviour,  it  seems  as  if  the  very  pre- 
sumption took  from  him  the  powers 
and  the  talents  he  possessed,  and 
could  exert  to  sublimity  when  deal- 
ing with  men  and  angels  ?  I  never 
Could  like  his  speakings  for  our  Hea- 
venly Father  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost  ;* 
and  in  die  other,  I  sometimes  think 
the  poverty  of  the  language,  the  li- 
berties he  takes,  the  stnuige  and  most 
unpleasant  words  and  phrases  that 
he  uses,  amount  almost  to  profima- 
lion." — ^  Come,  come,  Medora,  I 
must  cry.  Hold— enough !  I  quarrel 
enough  with  *  the  orb  of  song,  the 
divine  Milton,'  myself,  and  have  ^ot 
into  sad  ^sgrace,  you  know,  with 
our  own  poet,  on  that  account;  so  I 
must  not  have  you  come  and  surest 
fresh  criticisms  against  him.  1  ne- 
ver got  through  the  last  poem,  having, 
to  say  truth,  been  disgusted  in  the 
outset,  so  I  know  not  the  part  to 
which  you  allude." — ^  I  am  quite 
sure  you  would  not  like  it,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  think  how  he  could  speak 
so  tamely  of  the  Holy  Volume,  when 
weighing  it  with  the  works  of  unin- 
spired men — ^the  men  of  Greece — of 
whom  Satan  speaks  so  grandly." — 
*•  Ah,  my  dear,^tis  a  melancholy  mo- 
ral, or  a  severe  satire  upon  poor  hu- 
man nature,  that  even  such  a  man  as 
Milton — (and  we  must,  spite  of  what 
we  love  not  in  him,  place  him  on  that 
pinnaclewhere  few  can  stand,of  minds 
of  might  and  souls  that  soar)— 'tis,  I 
say,  a  saddening  and  humbling  re- 
fleedon*  that  he  depicts  best  and  most 
forcibly  those  fallen  spiritsi  wb<»e 
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influence  over  us  is  so  enthralling, 
that  thejr  infect  us  with  all  their  ev3, 
by  linking  us  so  closely  to  them. 
Who,  alas:  can  burst  their  bonds?*— 
**  Now,  my  dear  father,  if  so  you 
speak,  I  could  say.  Do  read  •  the 
Paradise  Regained:'  there  you  wifl 
see  that  the  bonds  may  be  burst  Oh, 
indeed,  there  is  one  by  whose  aid,  if 
we  ask  it,  they  will  readily  be  broken. 
—But  you  will  let  nie,  you  ask  me, 
to  shew  you  more  from  whence  I 
have  this  morning  gathered.  I  will 
leave  all,  therefore,  to  time ;  and  a 
day  will  come  when  you  wUl  read 
this  with  me— and  that  will  be  hap- 
piness indeed !"— -"  Dearest  Medora! 
child  of  my  heart !  what  would  I  not 
do  to  give  you  happiness  ?  and  if  it  is 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  give  it  me, 
it  is  you,  my  love,  it  is  you !  But  let 
no  cloud  disturb  the  sunshine  of  this 
most  beauteous  morning.  Letus  leave 
this  subject — and  now  I  turn  to  the 
drawings.  Ah  !  this  is  sweotly  done, 
my  dear.  What,  your  old  friend  Mi. 
chael  Raebum !— and  where  is  it  you 
have  placed  him  in  %udi  pensive 
mood?  is  it  not '  the  Wlshmg-Gate?' 
Yes,  I  see  it  is,  and  it  could  not  be 
better— 'tis  the  very  thing  to  plaoa 
beside  the  poem.  I  must  shew  out 
friend  how  well  you  have  illustrated 
his  last  little  poem.  I'm  sure  he  will 
be  pleased— but  what  made  you  think 
of  such  a  sketch  ?"— «*  Old  Michael 
and  I  were  together  for  a  loiu?  time 
this  morning,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
been  visiting  the  Gate  in  his  way 
here ;  and,  as  we  were  talking  toge- 
ther, I  sat  on  my  bench  by  the  hill- 
side, and  just  began  this  part  of  the 
Gate  and  the  mountains,  and,  as  he 
walked  away  from  me,  I  took  the  li- 
berty of  taking  him." — **  And  then, 
when  your  morning  tasks  were  done^ 
or  rather,  when  the  labour  you  de- 
light in— when  what  gives  gladness 
to  your  father — was  completed,  you 
walked,  and  walked  too  far,  for  sure- 
ly you  are  tired— the  morning  has 
been  too  warm  for  you.  Well,  I  must 
tell  you  a  bit  of  news— our  worthy 
rector  has  got  a  living  dven  him, 
such  as  there  are  few  of— I  would 
there  were  none — they  say,  of  L.2000 
a-year,  on  which  he  means  to  reside. 
Now  ^is  rejoices  me,  for  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  we  eet  not  a  plefr- 
santer  neighbour  than  he  has  proved, 
and  whoever  he  may  appoint  as  a 
curate^  can  scarcely  be  so  mtolerable 
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in  desk  or  pulpit  m  be  i«.  1  wisli 
to  my  heart  our  friend  De  Lncey  were 
to  haTP  the  rtiracjr,  thou^  it  is  bo 
poor  tliat  the  wixh  Is  unfriendly,  and 
the  pcrnm  he  went  to  asnist  for  a 
time  may  have  found  some  pernwr 
nent  duty  for  him  perhaps;  but  if 
ever  I  mi««ed  the  society  of  a  man — 
if  ever  I  took  real  delight  in  social 
intercourse  with  a  man  so  much  my 
juuior—it  was  in  that  youth.  So 
much  do  I  love  him,  that  I  am  often 
on  the  brink  of  desiring  the  death  of 
his  poor  old  uncle  Sir  Herbert,  and 
that  our  friend  Frederic  might  find 
himnelf  master  of  the  Priory !  But 
Medora  will  frown  at  me  for  any  wish 
that,  to  do  good  to  one,  harmeth  ano- 
ther ;  she  will  have  the  last  lines  of 
Hart-leap  well  in  her  mind,  so  I  must 
say  no  more  in  that  stnun— I  only 
wish  fervently  that  the  youth  would 
come  to  Font-vale  for  a  visit;  and  in 
that  wish,  you,  my  dear,  will  join 
me— will  you  not?"  The  father  look- 
ed up  at  his  daughter,  in  some  sur- 
prise that  the  answer  did  not  tread 
on  the  heels  of  the  question,  and  he 
mw  the  blush  with  which  she  said, 
"  C«r^aiw/y,  papa— and  your  wish  is 
granted,  for  Mr  De  Lacey  is  Mere,  but 
only  for  a  short,  short  time,  I  fear.  I 
have  seen  him  this  morning,  and  he 
brings  ill  news— to  my  thinking,  at 
lonst— for  he  is  going  to  Lidta  as 
rhaplain  to  the  new  Bishop,  who  is 
his  particular  friend."—"  Wow  may 
India  be  without  Bishops  for  the  rest 
of  her  days  I  may  her  widows  go 
bum !  and  her  pagodas  be  filled  tor 
ever  I  sooner  than  Frederic  de  Lacey 
should  court  an  early  grave  by  join- 
ing the  infatuated  party  that  imagine 
they  can  do  good  there  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  the  men  of  worth  and  ta- 
lent that  have  been  sacrificed  to  such 
delusion  I" — ^"  Stop,  stop,  my  dear 
father,  you  know  not  what  you  sav  I 
you  know  not  the  holy  purposes,  the 
high  hopes,  the  truly  Christian  self- 
devotion  of  those  men,  nor  do  you  re- 
flect on  the  blessing  tliey  have  already 
proved  among  a  people  who  were 
in  darkness ;— the  seed  is  already  in 
the  ground— the  harvest  is  ture  to 
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co8i«— bat  moat  there  not  be  labour* 
ers  to  gather  It  in?  Remember,  dear, 
dear  rather,  how  you  yourself  de- 
lighted in  Bishop  Heber's  lx>ok.  Can 
I  ever  forget  your  nuuking  the  pas- 
sage about  Archdeacon  Corrie,*  and 
saying,  *  Now  that  man  I  envy  P'  In- 
deed you  did !  so  what  you  are  now 
saying  is  not  your  real  feeliitf.  'Tis 
indeed  piiinful  to  part  with  dear 
friends— the  excellent,  the  amiable, 
the  kind — but  we  ought  not  to  mur- 
mur if  they  are  part^  from  us»  that 
they  may  sene  God  better  elsewhere. 
I  know  tliat  we  ought  not,  though  I 
feel  tlmt  it  is  a  heavy  sorrow,  and  the 
murmur  will  arise.". — "  I  cannot 
believe  that  his  uncle  will  let  him 
go,"  said  Colonel  Blessington,  as  he 
paced  the  room  much  disturbed,  and 
ever  and  anon  looking  with  deep  in- 
terest and  kindness  at  his  lovely 
daughter.  The  breakfast  was  finish- 
ed ;  and  as  both  seemed  musing,  we 
will  draw  before  them  the  curtain  of 
conjecture  as  to  what  was  passing  in 
their  bosoms,  and  take  our  reader 
out  once  more  into  *'  the  world  in 
the  open  air." 

When  Frederic  de  Lacey  parted 
from  his  loved  companion,  it  waa 
doing  a  violence  to  his  nature.  Had 
he  followed  the  devices  and  desirea 
of  his  own  heart,  he  would  not  so 
have  torn  himself  from  her:  more 
would  he  have  said.  But  I  am 
spealcing  of  those  who  are  actuated 
by  higher  and  better  motives  than 
selfish  ones ;  his  heart  might  be  burst- 
ing, but  he  must  endure  that  agony, 
sooner  than  relieve  it  at  the  risk  of 
bringing  future  trouble  on  another. 
He  was  turning  towai'ds  the  entrance 
to  Font-vale  Priory,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  his  invalid  uncle  would 
not  be  visible  for  hours;  why  not, 
therefore,  ramble  and  loiter  amid  the 
beautiful  scenery,  which  has  ten 
thousand  sympathies  for  one  ever 
ready — ^^vhich  meets  us  soothingly, 
be  we  in  sadness,  or  gladsomely,  be 
we  in  joy  ?  He  took  the  path  to  the 
lake  again,  and  thouj^ht.  Surely  in  ita 
calm  bosom  I  shall  nnd  peace  to  this 
troubled  heart  within  me.  It  reflects 


*  MlmloQ  School  in  Beniret.-— "  One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  of  all  was  the 
calm  but  hitenae  pleasure  visible  in  Archdeacon  Corrie's  face,  whose  efforts  and  in- 
fluence had  first  brought  this  establishment  into  activity,  and  who  now,  after  ao 
interval  of  several  years,  was  witnessiog  ita  usefulness  and  prosperity.** — Ileb&'a 
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the  clouds  ^t  are  jiassing;  but  not 
one  leBTes  a  shade  of  sadness,  or  dis-> 
turbs  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  its 
still  waters.    Heaven  is  ever  to  be 
seen  there ;  and  who  can  gaze  upon 
the  heaven  above,  and  the  heavens 
on  the  face  of  those  fnr  winters,  Wkhf^ 
out  b^Bg  die  better  for  mitji  virion 
—without  receiving  a  nj  of  that 
peai^e  whieh  Uie  world  caniotgive? 
He  was  about  to  open  the  volume 
he  discovered  he  sfUi  had  possession 
of,  as  he  lay  stretched  on  the  rough 
ground  beside  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
whoi  a  soli  footstep  ii^ade  him  turn 
his  head*    He  watched  a  little  girl 
patting  down  a  basket,  which  seemed 
to  contain  proviisionft;  and  then  she 
went  close  to  the  .water,  and  put  a 
foot  forward,  and  then  drew  back— 
and  then  she  turned  and  looked  round, 
and  seeing  one  on  the  ground  look*- 
inff  at  her,  she  came  to  him,  and  sai^^ 
**  O I  pray  do,  if  yon  can  reacb  them, 
get  me  some  of  Uiose  rushes,  I  want 
wem  so  inueh ;  imd  if  gnmdfather 
knew  I  got  them  he'weufi  cl»de'me. 
I  told  him  I  never  would.  I*m  ^o  glad 
you  are  here,  sir ;  pray,  get  up  and 
ffet  tiiem — ^you  must  be  able."  W  ow, 
if  ever  there  was  a  lovely  litde  cot- 
tage eirl,  the  x»ie  who  spoke  was  one 
*--«  httle  aidjent  creature,  with  such 
eyes  that  could  be  so  gladsome,  so 
beandng^— the  very  spint  of  a  laughs 
tag  suBuaer  day-HUid  yet  they  could 
be  so  iull  of  deep  feeling  and  sad- 
ness, if  aught  was  sad  with  those  she 
loved.    In  this  case,  they  varied  in 
tfateir  expression  most  bewitchingly ; 
for  there  was  all  the  radiance  of  hope 
and  joy  at  attaining, 'and  yet  the  ear 
ger  anxiety  and  doubt  whether  she 
should.  And  then  she  spoke  her  little 
entreaty  in  a  sweet  touching  voice, 
that  even  a.child-hater  could  not  have 
resisted.    **  that  I  will,  my  dear  little 
maid,"  said  Frederick,  rising.  ''But 
why  don't  you  remember  me,  Blary  ? 
You  see  I  know  you.    I  don't  know 
tiiat;!  shall  get  rushes  for  little  girls 
who  fmrget  their  old  friends."  Mary 
now  opened  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
puzzled.  ^  Oh,  I  know  you  now  I  It 
was  you  who  came  and  read  to  grand- 
hiJber  when  he  was  ill ;  it  was  you 
read  him  the  beautiful  hymn,  wlM<^ 
our  dear  lady  sent  him  afterwards  to 
keep ;  and  'twas  you  gave  old  Mar-: 
Un  the  red  cloak,  and  you  gave  ^e 
a  liule  prayer-book.  I  cio  remember 
you.  You  areone  of  our  best  Mends-* 
voju  ZXYII.  wo.  «f^, 
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and  grandHi^her  always  prays  for  our 
best  friends ;  and  then  I*  think  of  our 
dear  lady  and  of  you;  and  I  think, too; 
of  my  prietty  little  red  prayer-book. 
But  grandfather  says  i  should  not 
think  of  that  M^n— only  1  cannot  al-: 
ways  help  it  Prav,  forgive  me,  sir, 
but  when  I  wantea  the  ruslies;  I  did 
not  look  at  your  face,  only  at  your 
boots,  which  looked  as  if  they  would 
not  mind  the  water."  She  had  got 
quite  close  to'  him  during  this  lonff 
and  most  animated  explanation,  and 
was  stretching  her  little  neck  to  focHi 
up  at  him  all  the  time.  He  took  her 
up  in  his  anns^  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 
^  i  shall  certainly  foigive  you,  Maryj 
far  not  finding  out  by  my  boots  that 
I  gave  you 'a  prtiyer-bo<^  for  being  a 
good  child ;— and  so  now  for  the  rusn* 
es.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  into  the  very 
middleof  them) andgather  the  finest?. 
or  will  you  be  satisfied  with  some  of 
those  near  the  edge  ?"— •«  Oh,  not  in^' 
to  the  middle !  you  would  be  drown*' 
ed ;  and  then  so  many  would  be  sor* 
ry.  Only  lusttliese,  which  your  long 
arms  will  reach. — Oh,  tliank  you  I 
thank  yoii  I  Why,  this  will  mtdce  a 
large  one,  or  two  little  ones.  I  am 
so  glad  I've  got  themj  and  vour  shi- 
ning boot  is  not  wet  at  all !    How 


iteke' pretty  little  baskets  wHh  them, 
while  grandfather  eats  his  breakfast, 
and  I  say  my  lessons  to  him ;  and, 
you've  got  me  such  a  many  of  them, 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  one  for  old 
Martha  too."-T-"  And  who  is  the  other 
for  ?  Is  it  to  be  for  me,  Maiy  ?"— «  Oh» 
no,  not  for  you,  but  for  our  dear 
lady ;  but,  if  you  wantone,  I  can  make 
you  one ;  only  you  have  nowhere  to 
put'  it,  have  you  ?" — '^  Why,  where 
will  your  dear  lady  put  hers,  think 
yoiu?"— "  Oh,  she'll  put  flowers  in 
It,  and  place  it  on  the  stand  in  her 
own  little  room,  where  every  thing 
is  prettier  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  She  has  got  many  lovely  flow- 
ers on  the  green  stand,  and  one  is 
a  myrtle,  that  she  loves  best  of  all, 
and  takes  suck  care  to  water  it.  It 
was  only  a  bit  gathered  off  when  La- 
dy first  had  it.  Wasn't  it  you  brought 
it  her  that  evening  from  the  Priory  ? 
Oh,  it  is  sucli  a  beauty !  I  made  a 
little  rusli  basket  to  go  over  thepot^ 
but  no  handles,  you  ktaow."  Tiius 
did  the  lively  little  gu*l  rUn  on,  lookmg 
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all  the  time  earaesUy  at  bim  to  whom 
she  spoke ;  and  then  she  suddenlr 
0aid>  **  But  I  mustn't  stay.  Grand- 
father will  want  his  breakfast;  he'a 
up  in  the  corn-fields  at  the  Squire's, 
Good  bye,  sir— thank  you  for  these 
nice  rushes."  And  off  she  went,  firsl 
H^ng  up  her  basket  Frederick 
stretched  himself  on  the  bank  again, 
and  bethought  him  of  all  that  his  lit* 
tie  friend  had  let  fall.  **  Oh,  woald 
^t  I  had  unloaded  to  her  all  my 
heart  I  And  yet  why  do  I  say  so  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  base  sdfi^ 
ness  tiU  I  know  my  doOm  ?"  This 
be  iliuttered  to  himself,  scarcely  to 
be  heard  by  the  spirit  of  the  waters. 
He  then  again  opened  the  volume, 
and  was  attracted  to  the  fly-leaf, 
wbere  he  espied,  in  the  sweetest  wri« 
ting  in  Hie  world,  a  malrascript  p6em, 
by  the  author  of  thereat.  He  caught 
at  it  eagerly,  not  wholly  from  a  love 
lor  ^at  writing,  but  from  a  delight 
ki  the  bard  whom  he  venerated.  It 
was  a  short  poem,  called  **  The  Wisb^ 
ing-Gaste  ;"-Hand  suppose  we  repeat 
it)  as  all  may  not  have  it  engraven  on 
their  memories  as  I  have. 


THE  WISHING-GATE. 

in  the  Vale  of  Grassmere,  by  the  aide 
of  ^e  highway  leading  to  ^blesido^ 
is  a  gate  which,  time  <mt  of  mind,  has 
been  called  the  Wishing-Gatei»  from 
a  belief  that  wishes  formed  or  indul- 
ged Ibere  have  a  favourable  issue. 

Hope  roles  a  land  for  ever  green. 
hU  powers  that  serve  the  bi^ht-eyed 
Qaeen 

Are  confident  and  gay ; 
CSouds  at  her  bidding  disappear ; 
Points  she  to  aught  ?  the  bliss  draws  near, 

And  fkncy  smooths  the  way. 

Kot  such  the  land  of  Wishe^^There 
Dwell  fruitless  day-dreams,lawles8  prayer. 

And  thoughts  with  things  at  strife ; 
Yet,  how  forlorn,  should  ye  depart, 
Ye  superstitions  of  the  heart. 

How  poor  were  human  life ! 

When  magio  lore  allured  its  might, 
Te  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  right. 

One  tender  claim  abate ; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  swa^, 
Surviving  near  the  public  way, 

The  rustic  Wishing-Gata. 

Enquire  not  if  the  ftlry  race 
Shed  kindly  Infinence  on  the  place, 

Ere  northward  they  retired ; 
If  here  a  warrior  left  a  spell, 
Panting  ibr  gimry  ai  he  feU ; 

Or  here  a  saint  expired. 
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Euough  that  all  around  U  folr,- 
Coaaposed  with  Nature*s  finest  care  i 

And  in  her  fondest  love ; 
Peace  to  emboaom  and  content. 
To  overawe  the  turbulent, 

The  selfish  to  reprove. 
Yes!  evsn  ihA  stranger  from  a&r, 
Redininf  on  ^is  aMS-grown  bar, 

Unknowing  and  unknown, 
The  infoetion  of  the  grooBd  partakes. 
Longing  for  his  bekwed-^who  makes 

All  happiness  her  own. 
Then  why  should  conscioos  spirits  fear 
The  mystic  stirrings  that  are  here, 

The  aneient  ftdth  disclaim  ? 
The  local  Genius  ne'er  befriends 
Desirea  whose  coarse  in  folly  ends, 

Wh4Me  just  reward  te  shame. 

Smile  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  in  scorn, 
If  some,  by  ceaseless  pains  outworn, 

H6re  crave  an  easier  lot ; 
If  some  have  thirsted  to  renew 
A  broken  vow,  or  bind  a  true 

With  firmer,  holler  knot 

And  not  in  vabi,  when  thoughts  are  cm! 
Upon  the  irrevocable  past, 

Some  pettitent  sincere 
May  for  a  worthier  future  sigh, 
While  trickles  from  hU  downcast  eye 

No  UBavaiilng  tear. 

The  W(MMdUi^  v^ng  to  be  freed 

fiVoin  turmefl,  who  wwdd  turn  or  speed 

The  current  of  hte  fate, 
Might  stop  before  this  fkvettred  soena 
At  Nature's  caD,  nor  Unsh  t»  lean 

Upon  the  Wisfaing-Gate. 

The  sage,  who  feels  how  blind,  how  weak. 
Is  man,  though  loath  such  help  to  6eek, 

Yet,  passing,  here  might  pause, 
And  yearn  for  insight  to  allay 
Misgiving,  while  the  crimson  day 

In  quietness  withdraws ; —  I 

Or  whenthe  church-dock's  knell  profound. 
To  Time's  first  step  across  the  bound 

Of  midnight,  makes  reply  : 
Time  pressing  on,  with  starry  crest. 
To  filial  sleep  upon  the  breast 

Of  dread  Eternity ! 


They  pleasedmnch  ouryoutlifuland 
ardent  reader,  and  gave  a  gentle  turn 
to  his  thinkings— for  he  dwelt  more 

a)on  the  important  question  wWch 
s  uncle  was  in  a  manner  to  decide. 
^  I  will  wend  my  way  to  this  gate," 
Mdd  he;  ''why  should  not  I  seek  a 
friendly  sympathy  in  the  being  who 
rules  there  ?  Why  should  not  I  aak 
of  that  good  angel  a  boon,  such  as  my 
heart  is  panting  for  ?'*  He  sauntered 
on,  and  there  were  his  hopes,  hia 
life;  his  all  of  promised  joy  and  Mesi-  ^ 
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ia§^  agaki  timied  to  the  lu^veo  of  his 

ham>uie88 — again  with ^But  stop ; 

flumce  ii»  they  were  fio/  m  India ; 
they  were  not  with  the  zealous  bring- 
en  of  gla4  tkUngs  to  the  cMldren 
who  waateid  lisht;  they  were  not 
with  Ilia  fiiefid  Uie  heavenly-minded, 
the  truly  apostolic  Townsend ;  they 
were  not  evea  with  his  old  infirm 
wele,  smoothing  his  thorny  pillow, 
or  atriviBg  to  idid  him  to  the  only 
fountain  of  comfort  and  refreshment 
after  a  life  of  inany  gifts^  aa4  much 
lorgetlulliess  of  the  Uiver.  No»  no» 
me  mdiant  Ima^e  filled  his  heart, 
and  to  part  with  it  seemed  anguish« 
He  eame  in  sight  of  the  gate ;  a  still- 
ftreigned  aroundit — a  solemn  stUlr 
i; — ^it  struck  him,  the  pensive, 
ofll  wamin^ly  sweet  note  of  one 
oaly  Mrd  told  of  the  silence,  and 
apolie  to  him  whose  footsteps  inter- 
niptodit  *' What  note  u  that?"  he 
inwardly  asked  himself.  ''I  never 
heard  it  before;  I  feel  there  is  mean* 
ng  in  it.  1  could  fancy  that  it  aaya 
to  me  tiiat  I  am  scarcely  in  fit  mood 
to  commune  wit&  the  Spirit  of  the 
Gate;  it  aeeraa  to  warn  me  not  to 
wii^  rashly— 4o  remember  that  a 
good  angel  liatena,  and  will  not  grant 
the  wish  of  one  who  thinks  only  of 
his  hajmlness,  and  overlodos  the  high 
and  holy  purposes  for  which  he  was 
calkd  into  being,  and  for  which  ho 
was  endowed  with  nioble  faculties^ 
and  varioua  talents.  Stop,  and  re* 
flacti  Calm  the  ardour  that  is  glow- 
ing in  thinfi  heart,  ana  frame  a  wish 
dttt  will  bo  worthy  of  you — one  that 
is  untainted  by  sdfishness,  and  that 
will  not  briiu^  upon  you  the  ranklings 
of  renaorae  r 

I  tell  not  whether  the  bird's  note 
of  tottehhig  aadne&B  whteered  aU 
An  to  him ;  or  whether  Uie  spirit, 
hoverer  o'er  the  gate  of  tearB,of  siffhs, 
af  peiutence,  of  prayer,  aye,  and  of 
amiies  and  joyfiilness  too,  orwhe- 
thw  the  light  within  him,  lit  up  this 
pure  flame,  by  which  he  saw  into 
mmseif,  I  say  not;  bul^  after  rest- 
ing mi  tlie  mosB^own  bars,  and 
meditating  such  a  volume  of  pure 
thoughts  and  heavenly  brea&ings  as 
even  spiritB  delight  to  read,  there 
-camb  mor^m  a  wish,  not  such  as 
was  bearalnff  in  ids  eye  when  first  he 
a^R'oaclied  it,  but*  one  that  proved 
lum  a  true  Chrlstiaa,  a  diBciple  who 
diwirad,  fervently  desired,  to  be  a 
faidifiil  follower,  a  useful  minister,  of 
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his  beloved  Master.  ''  May,  then,  my 
lot  be  cast  where  I  can  do  most  for 
9i8  glory — bring  most  to  His  cross ; 
— and  may  strength  bo  given  me  to 
^ar  meekly  the  aorrowTul  paitlnga 
ond  privations  that  the  fulfilment  of 
ihis  wish  ms^  involve."  . 
.  And  wa9  he  not  his  best  self  when 
ho  turned  from  the  Rate  ?  had  he  i^ot 
fought  the  good  fight  ? — for  it  is  no 
l^ht  thing  to  put  up  a  wish,  or  ^ 
prayer  rather,  on  this  spot.  A  few. 
paces  from  the  gate  he  again  met  tho 
little  Mary.  *•  Well,  my  little  friend, 
what,  again  are  we  to  meet  ?  And 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  now? 
for  you  look  wistfully  upon  the  banik 
beyond,  the  ditch  ? — Ami  the  basket 
is  jnadel  and  very  pretty  it  is ;  I  must 
certainly  have  one  some  day." 
''  I  daresay  the  kind  lady  would 

?:iva  you  this  if  she  ktiew  you  liked 
t ;  but  you  must  not  ask  for  it,  be* 
cause  grandfather  says  that  it  is  not 
right.  But  to-morrow,  if  you'd  get  me 
more  rushes,  sir,  I  would  make  you 
one,  and  fill  it  with  roses  off  my  own 
bush;  but  will  you,  if  you  please, 
r.each  me  some  of  those  com-nowers, 
they  would  look  so  pretty  with  all 
these  sweet  trasses  ihave  been  ga^ 
thering  ?  and  Lady  always  likes  Uia 
com  poppfes  and  those  blue  flowers 
—Will  you  r 

^  Yes,  that  I  will,  Mary ;  only  you 
must  hold  my  hat,  or  I  may  drop  it 
into  the  ditch  as  I  scramble  undor 
that  old  thorn." 

**  Oh,  that  is  a  nosegay  of  them  1 1 
shall  have  enough  for  dear  old  Mar- 
tha's.basket  too— rHow  very  good  you 
are  to  me,  sir  I  You  do  look  so  like 
the  picture  when  your  hat's  off,  sii^ 
I  wish  you  would  not  wear  it" 

^  Not  weai*  my  hat  this  hot  day, 
Mary  ?  what  can  you  mean  ?  And 
whiktjpicture  have  you  ever  seen  that 
is  like  me?  and  where?" 

"Oh,  it  is  quite  like  your  face, 
though  not  your  clothes ;  haven't  you 
seen  It  ?  Therms  an  old  man,  and  he's 
just  like  grandfather;  and  then  there's 
one  young,  and  he's  leading  him,  and 
that's  like  t/ou;  but  Lady  calls  it 
Bellesa,  or  something  like  that ;  She 
did  it ;  and  I  love  to  look  at  grandfa- 
ther, and  she  looks  at  it  too,  when 
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her,  sir,  if  you  may,  and  I  think  she 
will  let  you,  when  I  tell  her  how  kind 
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for  ever ;  tbiB  yoimg  mftn,  whom  I  so 
trusted  mi^ht  be  settled  near  tous— 
become  tome  even  more  than  a  friend 

but  why  is  not  my  heart  hardened 

to  meet  my  destinv  ?  Why,  even  as* 
aj^e  draws  on,  am  I  still  to  feel  1*ese 
Skigs,  even  as  in  youth  I  felt  them  ? 
^^But  not  for  myself,  my  loVed  Me- 
dora  I  surely  that  brow,  wbkih  i^ 
truth  and  openness,  and  all  sibcenty, 
was  sbaded  by  sorrow  this  morning  I 
and  yet  those  words  she  spoke  to 
me  I  The  consolation  she  drew  from 
his  gohftg,  if  go  he  must— I  wouM  her 
consolanons  were  mine  I  and  how 
deeply  she  seems  to  wish  it;  surely 
she  is  an  angel  P' 

By  this  time  he  found  himself  be- 
side my  temple— this  my  **  Wishing 
^atey  He  thought  of  the  drawing 
that  had  pleased  him  so  much;  he 
went  and  rested  his  arms  mi  the  gate; 
he  looked,  and  smiled  at  the  pretty 
nosegay  tied  to  the  bar ;  he  was  lost 
in  a  deep  and  painful  memory  ot 
days  gone  by,  that  never  coula  be 
recalled ;  he  looked  throtigh  the  pos- 
tern of  time  long  elapsed,  with  a  me- 
lancholy not  unmingted  with  remorse 
and  sincere  penitence.  He  thoudit, 
*«  What  might  not  I  have  been,  if  Fre- 
deric de  Lacey  had  been  my  equal  in 
age  and  my  companion  in  India ;  and 
what  might  I  not  now  be,  might  I, 
by  God*8  blessing,  in  some  sort  re- 
deem the  time  that  I  have  lost;  oh, 
more  than  losi ;  were  I  to  be  led  by 
one  like  unto  him  ?  Oh,  could  I  part 
wiA  all  that  pride,  tlmt  keeps  me 
frombeing  tauglit  in  these  high  things 
by  those  who  are  not  among  the  most 
gifted  in  intellect,  or  my  ovm  equals 
m  other  things !  but  could  I  have  a 
pastor  here  whom  I  loved,  this  heart 
which  has  ever  ruled  me,  would  turn 
unto  him  and  ask  his  aid  to  lead  me 
to  those  waters  of  comfort  which  I 
find,  but  too  late,  can  alone  refresh 
and  soothe  us  in  this  life  of  pain  and 
sorrow ;  and  then  do  I  not  see  tliat 
the  daughter  of  my  own  loved  trea- 
sure; my  sun  of  happiness  that 
briffhtened  on  me  for  so  short  a  day ; 
do  I  not  see  that  she  desires  I  should 
tread,  as  she  does,  the  heavenward 
pth?  Oh!  that  this  might  be! 
Wfiat  blessings  hast  thou  given  me, 
great  God !  But  where  has  been  my 
gratitude?  scarcely  on  my  lips  in 
tlianksgiviug  and  pra}*er,  and  never 
sheA^m' forth  in  mj- life,  and  therefore 
bftBt  thou  only  giyen  me  to  taste  of 
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them.  Alittle  while  thou didstivaitfor 
my  acknowledgfmg  them,  yea,  more 
than  a  little  while ;  but  then  thou,  In 
thy  mercy,  fto  doubt,  withdrew  them, 
that  then  I  might  humble  myself  be- 
fore thee.  One  blessmg  renteins  to 
me.  Grant  that  from  'thif§  hout  I 
may  indeed  be  grateful  ibr  it ;  ttnd 
may  I  'beconve  a  b!ei»mg  iml»  my 
angel  child,  even  aa  thou  wouldst 
have  me  to  be.  Grant,  too,  that  she 
may  not  need  all  the  consolation  « 
father's  love  can  yield  to  a  bereaved 
and  forsaken  heart  It  would  seeAi 
I,  too,  had  been  breathing  my  wishes 
at  l3ie  gate  of  mystery  and  traditio^ 
and  why  should  I  not  ?"  He  turned 
from  the  spot  with  a  more  cheerfol 
temper  than  he  had  reached  it,  and 
he  then  went  on  towards  the  Priory, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  his  youn^ 
friend,  and  hearing  the  riesult  of  his 
interview  with  Sir  Herbert  We  will 
leave  him ;  the  solitary  walk  in  liie 
beautiful  woods  that  led  to  lliat  fine 
old  residence  will  cherish  and  nur- 
ture all  those  hieh  and  holy  aspirings, 
all  those  humble  feelings  and  pious 
hopes,  that  hare  been  with  him  lit 
our  Gate. 

*•  Come,  Mary,"  said  Medora,  **  it 
is  four  oVlock,  and  I  am  qi^  ready  ; 
we  shall  but  just  be  in  time  for  did 
Martha  before  she  makes  her  tel^ 
and  I  wish  her  to  hsxe  a  nice  cup  of 
tea  this  afternoon,  so  I've  got  a  little 
cannister  here,  and  Bome  sugar,  and 
this  nice  little  milk-loaf;  so  come, 
put  them  in  your  basket  and  let  us 
go." 

"  But  the  chickens,  lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  will  send  them  by  Nanny 
this  evening,  and  you  must  be  very 
patient,  as  you  will  not  see  tiiem  till 
you  jget  up  to-morrow,  I  dare  say.'* 

*•  That  1  will,  lady ;  for  how  many 
things  IVe  ^ot !— the  handkerchief 
and  the  stockings,  and  the  rushes  and 
flowers  for  Martha's  basket — Oh !  so 
many." 

They  walked  to  Violet  Hut;  and  Me- 
dora  spoke  kindly  to  old  Martha,  and 
pleased  her  with  the  presents ;  and 
then  she  went  to  see  old  sick  Donald, 
and  read  to  him ;  and  then,  after  bid- 
ding Mary  good  bye,  and  telling  her 
when  to  come  the  ne-xtday,  she  went 
towards  home  alone. 

"  I  will  go  now  to  the  Wishing- 
Gate,"  thought  she ;  •*  and  then,  if  mv 
father  wndks  in  the  evening,  1  shaU 
not  be  vexed,  and  wiahing  to  go  else- 
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fal  on  tluift  iudi  bank,  lady,  veiy 
near  'the  Wishinff-Gaie ;'  I  could 
never  have  reached  them !" 

*<  Then  how  did  you  get  them,  my 
dearr 

**  He  was  there,  too,  when  I  got 
them,  and  eaw  me  loi^^  for  them, 
and  then  he  scrambled,  and  took  his 
hat  oft, — and  then  Iknew  he  was  like 
the  picture  I" 

"  And  then  what  did  you  do  ? 
make  the  basket  ?' 

"  Oh  no,  that  Fd  made,  lady,  when 
I  was  with  lather  up  in  the  hill-fields ; 
then  I  went  to  the  Gate,  'cause  the 

fntleman  told  me  to  ffo  and  wish, 
think  he'd  been  wi^bing,  for  he 
looked  very  solemn,  and  something 
sad,  when  I  first  saw  it  was  him;  and 
he  told  me  to  make  a  good  wish,  that 
1  should  not  be  sorry  for  at  prayer 
time ;  so  I  tried,  but  mmdfather  says 
we  ought  not  to  tell  those  wishes, 
only  to  the  Gate." 

"  No»  don't  tell  me,  Mary ;  I  hope 
it  was  a  good  wish,  and  if  you  thougbt 
first  of  wiiat  your  friend  said  to  you, 
I  daresay  it  was  a  good  wish,  so  I 
will  wish  it  may  come  to  pass.  And 
now,  Mary,  as  'tis  very  late,  you 
must  sit  down  at  cmce  to  vbur  work, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  finish  making 
your  grandfather's  stocking,  and 
hemmmg  MJarUia's  handkerchiefs,  be- 
cause Iwish  you  to  give  them  to  them 
this  evening  when  you  go  home." 

Mary  soon  estabiishea  herself  on 
her  little  stool  by  the  window.  Her 
dear  ladv  did  not  talk  to  her  so  much 
'as  she  often  did,  or  ask  her  questions 
on  what  she  had  learnt,  for  she  was 
busy  wifli  many  thiukii^  "How 
strange  that  three  so  dear  to  me 
should  have  been  to  the  Gate  already 
this  morning  !  Metliinks  I  would 
like  to  read  their  wishes,"  said  she 
inwardly.  "  Now,  Mary,  dear,  let  me 
look  how  you  get  on  with  the  R. 
There's  a  wrong  stitch  here.  Mary, 
Mary,  why  don^t  you  look  at  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  so  very  prettv,  I  must 
look  at  him !  Please,  lady,  do  let  me. 
And  I  think  I  know  who  it  is — I 
think?" 

The  ecstasy  into  which  the  little 
cottager  was  thrown,  was  by  liaving 
turned  her  eye  to  the  dra^vlng  her 
kind  mistress  had  nearly  finished. 
Medont  looked  pleased  at  the  child's 
raptures.  **  And  who  do  you  think 
it  is,  Mary  r 


<<  A\liv,  I  think  it  is  litde  Samuel; 
is  it  no^  hidy  ?" 

**  It  certainly  is,  Mary ;  but  how 
came  you  to  think  so  'r" 

**  Because  it  looks  just  like  what 
I  used  to  see  inside  my  head,  or 
somewhere  where  no  one  eke  coold 
see  it,  when  grandfather  first  used  to 
tell  me  the  story  when  I  was  a  tery 
little  girl ;'  and  I  never  hear  of  him 
but  I  mink  of  him  as  I  saw  him  then 
— and  that's  quite  like." 

**  It  is  meant  for  Samuel,  Mary ; 
and  now,  my  love,  work  steadily  and 
finish  this,  as  there  are  many  dead 
roses  that  want  cutting  off." 

The  work  was  soon  done,  and  then 
they  went  into  the  garden,  and  Mary 
was  set  to  cut  the  roses.  Medora 
passed  in  to  her  Other's  study,  but 
ne  was  not  there ;  so  she  went  again 
to  her  own  room,  and  then  went  on 
with  little  Samuel,  till  Mary  came  up 
and  shewed  how  man?  beautifiu 
roses  had  lived  and  had  died.  \^lien 
this  was  done,  Mary  was  allowed  to  go 
and  feed  the  chickens ;  her  kind  Lady 
came  to  her,  to  enioy  her  littie  ec- 
stasies with  her  feathered  favourites. 
"  Now,  Mary,  you've  been  a  good 
child  for  many  weeks,  and  as  I  h(^ 
you  will  do  your  best  always,  I  will 
give  you  three  chickens,  and  your 
grandfather  will  teU  you  how  to  ma- 
nage them." 

"  Three  chickens,  lady  !"  and 
pocHT  Mary  seemed  almost  dumb- 
foundered  with  delight.  "  Oh  how 
very  kind  of  you — ^how  can  I  be  ever 
good  enough  at  my  lessons  and  work  I 
— and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that 
I  wanted  to  wish  for,  but  did  not  dare. 
Oh  you  dear  little  creatures!  how 
I  shall  love  you  !" 

**  Yes ;  but,  Mary,  you  must  take 
care  and  not  kill  them  with  kind- 
ness !" 

«*  Wiy,  that  could  not  be,  lady, 
could  it?  I  should  not  have  been 
alive  now,  should  I,  if  people  were 
killed  so?" 

Mary  was  torn  from  the  chickens, 
and  sent  to  do  more  work  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  we  must  now  just  see  what 
Medora's  father  was  about. 

*•  Ah !  thus  it  ever  is  with  me," 
said  Colonel  Blessin^on,  as  he  saun- 
tered forth ;  "  thus  it  ever  was,  and 
thus  it  ever  will  be ;  those  that  my 
heart  leans  to,  those  in  whom  I  take 
delight,  are  goon  separated  from  me 
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said,  ''  Have  you  not  been  to  the 
Priory,  sir  ?— have  you  seen  nothiiMr 
ofHrdeLacey?*' 

**  YeB,  my  dear,  I  have ;  oh»  ves ! 
I  w9»  some  time  with  Sir  Herbert, 
and  after  that  walked  down  to  the 
vicarage  with  our  yousf  friend,  who 
wlshea  to  call  there  belore  he  again 
left  us.  But  talking  of  the  Wishmg- 
Gate — Medora,  who  was  it  adon^ 
ed  it  with  that  nosegay  of  wild  flow- 
ers ?  Was  it  you,  or  was  it  your  little 
proteg^ej  Mary,  who  has  more  nar 
tive  ruBtic  taste  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  tlie  pastoral  poem's  that  at- 
tempt to  describe  it  ?  Your  little 
jewel  of  a  sketch  gives  not  the  adorn- 
ment, so  how  came  it  to  be  there  f" 

'*  Oh,  you  are  quite  right  in  thinking 
it  was  Marv*8  taste — ^it  is  just  like  her ; 
And  though  she  did  not  tell  me,  1  feel 
sui-c  no  other  little  lass  in  the  vilUge, 
or  miles  round,  would  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  This  is  a  treasure  of  a 
child,  so  very  aifectionate,  and  really 
so  good.  I  wish,  my  dear  father,  you 
coiud  have  seen  her  young  rapturea 
when  I  gave  her  three  chickens! 
I  must,  some  day,  take  her  with  us 
to  Rvdal.  1  am  quite  sure  our  friend 
would  make  a  volume  of  poetry  out 
of  her;  for  she  has  none  of  that  shy- 
ness that  would  make  her  silent  and 
dull  among  strangers.  She  Is  at  that 
happy  age,  tliat  with  such  an  ardent 
mhid  as  hers  thinks  not  of  restrain- 
hig  her  delighted  feelings,  or  curbing 
her  restless  curiosity.  Don't  you 
think  he  would  like  lier  ?'* 

"  Assuredly  he  would,  my  dear; 
the  very  sight  of  the  child  would  call 
forth  a  sonnet  at  least,— for  no  sun- 
beam on  the  lake  ever  looked  more 
the  picture  of  bright  happiness  Hiaix 
does  HttleMaryGlenthorn,as  shepass- 
es  over  on  the  hill  side,  with  her  looks 
of  love,  and  her  laughing  gladsome- 
uess.  I  often  tliink,  when  looking  at 
her,  that  instead  of  saying  to  her, 

*  Who  made  vott  .^'  as  the  catechists 
do,  one  should  speak  poetry,  and  say, 

•  WhoftUedthu  countenance  with  rosy 
lightr  You  shall  take  her,  my  dear- 
est, and  that  before  many  days  are 
gone  by;  but  where  is  the  volume  in 
which  you  wrote  out  *  The  AVishing- 
Gate?"  I  was  looking  for  it  mis 
momine,  and  could  not^'find  it  on  the 
WordsAvorth  shelf.** 

*•  Vm  sorry  to  say,  my  dear  fiither,** 
mdd  Medora,  blushing  deeplv,  **  that 
I  was  ctrelesa  enoti^  to  leave  it 
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aomewiiere  in  my  mdk;  biit  it  can- 
net  be  /^t*' 

«<  Why,  I  donH  know,  my  love.  I 
think  if  s  a  chance  if  you  find  it,  and 
I  own  I  should  be  grieved  to  loae  tiie 
copy  Wordaworth  liinMelf  gave  you. 
I  never  knew  you  so  careless  beiore; 
cannot  you  remember  at  all  -n^ere 
youlaatiiadit?  DoUunkr 
•  There  was  A  strange'  lo6k-«^  sly  or 
saucy  curl  at  the  comer  of  his  lip,  as 
wi^  an  affected  seriousness  her  f»> 
ther  said  this,  which  puzzled,  whikt 
it  pleased  Medora.  **  I  certiUnly  do 
remember  where  I  last  had  it,  or 
knew  that  I  had  it»"  said  she ;  ''but 
there  is  my  writing  in  it— my  own 
name  too.  Oh»  I  am  sure,  no  one 
who  .found  it  would  keep  it, — they 
would  see  whose  it  was,  and  brimr 
it" 

''  I  don*tknow  that,"  saidher  father, 
with  the  same  eirpression ; — **  your 
writing  in  it  may  be  the  very  reason 
for  tlieir  choosing  to  keep  it  But  I 
wo^ld  advise  you  to.  f^o  thja  very  even- 
ing to  the  spot  where  you  remem- 
ber holding  it,  and  perhaps  the  Kelpie 
of  the  Lake  may  tell  you  if  is^e  has 
taken  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  Ubrary. 
of  liquidpoeti^;  or,  perhaps,  she  may. 
tell  you,  if  you  dropped  it  on  the  lana» 
whether  it  was  caught  up  by  an  ado- 
ring swain  who  chwcedT^to  be  pass- 
ing at  the  time." 

Medora  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand her  fatner,  and  yet  she  felt 
a  consciousness  that  made  her  cheeks 
tmgle,  and  she  knewshe  must  be  look* 
ing  very  confused. 

**  I  will  go  at  once,  my  dear  father, 
and  retrace  my  steps  of  the  morning, 
and  I  doubt  not,  m  a  short  time,  I 
shall  return  with  the  volume  un- 
touched and  uninjured;  and  it  will 
be  all  the  dearer  to  us  from  our  ha- 
ving feared  losing  it;  and  besides, 
perhaps  it  will  &ve  gained  a  few 
more  pages  of  poetry  from  having 
passed  this  lovely  day  among  the 
mountain  daisies,  or  near  the  grate- 
fUl  broad  leaves  of  the  water-lily,  thai 
teaches  us  all,  as  Coleridge  tells  us, 
how  to  delight  and  rejoice  in  Hea- 
ven's gifts.  Uie  more  and  the  more^ 
as  the  more  abundantly  they  are 
showered  upon  us." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  pretty  idea,  though 
you  have  mored  it,  my  dear.  You 
speak  not  with  your  usual  cor- 
rectness and  el^ance — ^But  you  are 
vexed  about  the  volume,  so  go,  and 
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endearour  to  recover  U;  but  step^ 
Medora — In  case  our  poor  young 
friend  should  call  in  the  ereiungy  do 
not  be  absent^ — return  soon,  that  we 
maj  both  bid  him  adieu  ere  he.leaYea 
us.  Deny  Mm  not  the  con^olatiQn  of 
seeiitf  thathejpartswith  friends  much 
aUached  to  hun,  and  deeply  interest*. 
ed  in  his  future  life — ao  now,  my 
loTe,  hasten  away." 

And  here  he  left  her,  perplexed 
and  saddened,—- she  knew  not  what 
to  think.     What  could  her  father 
have  heard  to  plaase  him  ?  What 
meant  his  stranffe  manner  ?  She  was 
all  in  doubt,  ana  a  mystery  seemed  to 
clinff  to  her ;  but  his  last  Words:— tliev 
could  haTc  but  one  meaning.  In  sad* 
ness,  then, — yea,  in  deep,  deep  sad* 
ness  and  melancholy,  aid  she  ^ass 
along.    It  was  a  lovely  evening,  just 
such  an  eve  as  does  end»  as  £ould 
end,  so  brilliantly  beautiful  a  day— a 
still — a  calm — a  pensive  evenmg— » 
such  as  can  be  felt,  but  never  descri- 
bed,— an  evening  when  all  thai  is 
dearest  in  our  existence  is  thought  of, 
and  mingles  with  the  delicious  re- 
pose of  we  scene ;  but  'tis  foUy  to 
attempt  to  paint  it,— ^for  those  who 
have  never  experienced  the  enchant- 
ment of  such  hours,  would  not  un- 
derstand the  separate  existence  they 
seem  to  eive  one;  and  diose  who 
have,  can  imagine  what  this  especial 
evening  was.    It  was  late,  later  than 
Medora  had  thought  when  she  left 
home ;  the  shades  of  eveninj^,  that 
seem  peopled  with  tranquillizing  and 
heavenly  spirits,  were  fast  approach- 
ing, and  the  moon  was  gently  rising ; 
she  gained  the  very  spot  where  she 
lud  been  in  the  monung,and  sat  her 
down  on  the  rough  ground  I  men- 
tioned, near  the  rushes.  Her  heart,  if 
not  in  unison  with  the  scene  that  lay 
Mwe  her,  was  so  filled  as  to  find  an 
exquisite  relief  and  soothing  in  con- 
templating  it.     Her  eyes  were  on 
those  peacefril  waters,  and  it  was  just 
that  lighl^  or  twilight,  when  she  was 
wont  to  delight  in  seeking  in  their 
depUis  that  undefined   mysterious 
scenery,  which  gives  such  a  charm 
to  eveninff  communings  with  the 
riches  of  we  deep,  and  which,  I  sup* 
pose,  must  be  a  species  of  that  dis- 
ease of  tiie  heart  called,  I  think,  the 
Calenture.  But  now,  though  her  eyes 
wero  there,  their  expression  was  not 
derived  from  aught  without  her.  Ima- 
gkmtiOD  waathenatrett.    Ko^they 
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were  filled  vith  teara-rtke  purest 
fountain  within  her  heart  of  hearts 
was  disturbedand  overflowing,  and  in 
those  waters  of  life  and  of  happiness 
she  feared  she  saw.  the  sun^t  of  her 
hopes,  and  of  all  her  bliss,  on  earth. 
So  much'wss  she  lost  in  these  sad- 
dening reflectiai>s,that  she  heard  her 
own  name  pronounced  by  the  voice 
that  was  dearest  to  her,  ere  she  was 
aware  that  any  human  being  was 
near.  It  W9s  Frederic  de  Lacev,  who 
gently  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and 
iiith  one  ease  of  kindness,  and  that 
one  word  spoken,  took  her  hand 
withiii  his.  A  few  minutes  passed  ere 
either  spoke,  and  then  M odora  said, 
**  What  can  there  be  here  on  earth 
inore  like  unto,  heaven  than  diis 
^iie  !**  .  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,.but  yet  the  effort  was  made, 
and. she  gained  composure  to  say, 
"  I  believe  I  came  here  to  look  fw  a 
book  which  I  dropt  in  the  morning, 
and  which  my  father  is  desirous  I 
should,  find."  She  seemed  much 
distressed,  and  withdrew  her  hand» 
ibtendintf  to  rise. 

"  Stay !  stay !  I  have  the  book;  go 
not  away  I  entre^U  you;  I  have  to 
question  you,  to  petition  you,  dear 
Medora;  there  is  a  sweet  little  draw- 
ing between  the  leaves  of  the  book^ 
some  lines  at  the  back  of  it,  which, 
though  they  belie  what  you  spoke  in 
the  morning,  yet  are  so  full  of  beau- 
tpr,  and  so  touching,  that  if,  aiS  an  old 
friend,  I  might  keep  the  drawii^  J 
can  only  say,  there  is  nothing  i  at 
present  possess  which  I  should  prize 
so  dearly." 

<<  What  is  it  ?  oh  I  what  can  I  have 
*  BO  carelessly  left  about  ?"    She  ap- 
peared almost  alarmed,  till  he  shew- 
ed her  the  sketch. 

«*  Oh,  it  is  this  I  I'm  sure  if  you 
think  it  pretty,  or  at  all  like  it,  1  can 
have  no  reluctance  to  giving  it,  save 
its  being  so  very  unworthy  your  ac- 
ceptance, and  my  regret  that  it  is 
not  much,  much  better." 

He  looked  his  thanks  so  meaningly, 
that  Medora  talked  on  as  thou^ 
timidly  dreading  their  exprpssion  in 
words.  <*  You  see  that  it  is  the  toinb 
of  Mr  Cleveland,  mentioned  in  a  way 
to  make  all  hearts  love  him,  in  Bishop 
Heber's  Journal ;  and  I  have  placed 
in  its  neighbourhood  one  of  the  Sagoe 
Pahns,  which  the  Bishop  tells  us 

Sow  in  this  beautiful  form,  and  must 
ereforeiq[>pear  as  temples  in- the 
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wilderneM;  and  wko  ihall  say  thst 
in  those  far-Rwajr  countries,  where 
the  biessiDgsof  Religion  are  eo  little 
known,  the  exquisite  formation  of 
this  tree,  with  aU  its  rich  gothie 
arches,  may  not  arouse  some  of  our 
own  people  to  remembrance  of  those 
places  of  worship  that  adorn  their 
own  land,  and  lead  them,  by  a  train 
of  newly-awakened  holy  feeling,  to 
pour  forth  those  praiees  and  prayers 
which  have  too  long  been  unbreatii- 
ed  ?"  This  was  said  hurriedly,  as  a 
thought  long  sinoe  bom,  and  as  m 
explanation  of  the  picture ;  the  d^ 
Toted  look  of  deep  delight  of  him 
who  listened,  agam  met  her,  and 
she  went  on  to  say,  **  I  could  not  have 
put  the  tomb  in  better  scenery,  I 
thought, — ^it  must  be  a  beautiful  tree ; 
littie,  oh  how  little,  did  I  think  or 
fear  when  I  drew  this,  that  my  kind 
and  early  friend  would  perhaps  see 
it  growing  in  its  native  soil  I  and  now, 
alas !  ere  this  harvest  moon  again 
visit  us,  you  wiU  perhaps  have  rest- 
ed under  its  shade."  She  could  say 
no  more,  she  was  altogether  over* 
powered  by  the  effort  she  had  made 
to  spei^  at  all ;  but  she  had  not  an 
instant  to  feel  this,  ere  he  clasped 
her  towards  him,  and  said,  ^  No,  no, 
Medora,  not  such'  is  my  fate !  in  you. 
alone  does  it  rest;  this  moon  that 
now  is,  that  is  just  ready  to  peep 
above  yon  mountain,  before  she  has 
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gladdened  the  bosom  of  the  kke  by 
her  gentle  beams,  has,  my  own,  my 
lovea  Medora  I  the  power  to  make  me 
the  hi^piest,  the  most  blessed  of 
beings.  Tell  me,  oh  teU  me,  that  I 
am  loved  I"  As  the  moon  sheds  her 
first  spangle  on  the  rippling  of  the 
lake,  Me(&a  sent,  by  one  lo<^,  the 
deepest,  the  most  lasting  ray  of 
happiness  into  the  soul  of  him  who 
all  but  adored  her. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  tell,  that  no 
evening  had  been  so  blisshil  to  the 
happy  party  at  the  Cottage  in  the 
Lane  as  this.  The  Vicar  £id  given 
up  the  living  to  the  patron  Sir  Her- 
bert, who,  in  answer  to  his  nephew's 
proposal  of  going  to  India,  offi^red  it 
to  him.  It  was  of  course  accepted, 
and  the  first  reflection  of  tiiose  moon- 
beams on  the  cahn  bosom  of  the 
Idee,  shone  upon  two  of  the  happiest 
hearts,  and  shewed  them  to  each  otiier 
in  all  their  fulness  of  affection  and 
fervent  love. 

The  father,  too — ^to  him  it  was  the 
opening  of  a  new  life — a  life  of  hope 
and  holiness — and  thus  were  tne 
loved  votaries  of  the  Gate  listened 
to  in  their  tenderest  wishes,  thus 
were  the^  all  rewarded,  for  not  fol- 
lowing too  much  the  devices  and  de- 
sires of  their  own  hearts,  when  their 
duty  and  devotion  to  the  Maker  and 
Giver  of  those  hearts  bade  their 
wishes  tend  Heavenwards* 


DOJCESTIC  POUCV. 

No.  Qli 
The  CondUion  of  the  Lower  Orders* 


This  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  written  upon  hitely,both 
directly,  and  in  connexion  with  va- 
rious points  of  internal  policy,  from 
the  consideration  of  which  a  matter 
so  important  and  so  pressing  could 
not  l^  excluded.  But  though  we 
cannot  claim  the  mei'it  of  originality 
in  our  subject-matter,  we  can  at  all 
events  plead  its  overwhelmingimpor- 
tance,  at  the  present  tune,  in  excuse 
for  entering  upon  its  consideration—- 
if,  indeed,  any  apologv  be  necessary 
for  dwelling  upon  a  division  of  our 

general  subject  which  is  of  by  far  the 
eepest  and  most  .extensive  interecit 


of  all  those  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position. 

We  entertain  a  very  special  con- 
tempt for  those,  who,  in  a  country 
like  this,  pretend  to  be  of  no  party, 
and  yet  meddle  in  politics ;  but  there 
are  some  questions  of  import  so  ab^ 
Borbing  and  universal,  tiiat,  in  the 
contemplation  of  them,  «  thing  so 
comparatively  trifling  as  tiie  triumph 
of  party  is  forgotten.  If  our  object 
were  to  create  excitement,  or  pro- 
duce effect  for  a  party  purpose,  we 
should  seek  a  subject  original  either 
in  itself,  or  in  the  relations  in  which 
we  should. place  H;  but  luuriog  in 
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liew  noAifig  but  the  seriotis  and  bo^ 
tier  purpose  of  diHtrvo^  l^e  pabHc 
ntlentioii  to  an  evil  which  ki  spread 
over  the  whole  countrf ,  and  like  a 
rising  flood  threatens  general  i^hi, 
mdesB  it  can  be  suppressed,  We  lake 
up  a  subject  on  whidi  a  good  ded 
ma  been  said  already,  bilt  t^ich  em^ 
wA  b^  mentioned  too  oftdn  or  too 
kmdlf,  until  something  is  devised 
reepec^n^  it  fitting  the  magnitude  of 
the  oceamon. 

fie  mu^t  be  either  a  very  superfiv 
cid,  or  a  very  inatten^ve  observed 
tyf  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
who  siippoa^  that  there  is  nothing 
ttof^  in  ft  'than  hai^  often  occnrreS 
before— nothing  but  the  ordinary  oc- 
cmrreilcee  of  a  stagnation  in  trade, 
and  a  harvest  of  less  than  average 
-^mndance.  Our  condition  is  tlie 
result  of  a  new  form  which  the  in- 
dustrv  of  the  country  has  assumed, 
f^reauY  aggravated,  as  we  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain,  by  a  monstrous!^ 
erron^us  poKcy^th  regard  to  trade 
and  currency.  This  new  form  of  in- 
dustry, which  made  such  rapid  pro** 
gress  during  the  war,  was,  in  conse<- 
quence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  war,  not  felt  by  the 
common  people,  except  in  the  alte- 
ration of  their  employments;  but 
rince  the  peace,  wlnle  its  progress 
has  been  even  more  rapid  than  be- 
fore, it  has  indeed  been  felt  by  them 
in  the  dreadful  and  appalling  cer- 
tainty, that  as  the  world  goes,  ft  has 
no  longer  any  need  of  them.  The 
moat  important  of  the  old  relationit 
of  society  have  been  changed,  axid 
that  bv  a  process,  which  although 
rapid,  has  oeen  sufficiently  gradual 
to  oring  the  event  upon  us  without 
our  having  taken  such  notice  of  it  as 
would  have  led  to  our  making  due 
provision  for  the  change.  When  so- 
ciety grew  into  its  present  form,  of 
the  few  possessing  much,  and  the 
many  possessing  nothing,  the  mul- 
titude ttWelt  sately,  in  the  securitv, 
that  those  who  had  possessions  could 
not  turn  them  to  account  without 
their  aid — ^that  wealth  was  nothing 
except  in  so  far  as  it  gave  the  power 
of  accomplishing  work — ana  that 
work  could  not  be  d<Jne  without 
their  assistance.  Natural  rights,  or 
to  speak  more  strictly,  their  exercise^ 
were  reiadily  abandoned  under  such 
an  appearance  of  things;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  t^e  general  well-being 
of  soetetf yltwemed  of  liMe  moment 


ihata  few  were  the  store-keepers  of 
the  kingdom's  Wealth,  while  such 
a  guarantee  existed  for  its  distribu- 
tion i^togst  all  tlie  members  of  the 
community  who  would  work.  It  was 
true  that  labom-  was  the  portion  of 
one  part,  Wliile  idleness,  or  at  all 
events,  exemption  from  bodily  exei^ 
tion,  was  that  of  the  other ;  but  it  wa6 
ever  a  matter  of  debate  whether  la- 
bour was,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
painful  condition  than  that  of  idle- 
ness, and  it  was  cheerfully  submitted 
to,  because  it  was  the  sure  and  al- 
ways curretot  value  for  subsistence. 
It  fs  no  longer  thus;  and  it  might 
melt  thie  stemeist  heart  to  contem- 
plate the  hopeless  wretchedness  of 
thousands,  almost  millions,  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  willing,  eager,  to 
give  their  labour  for  bread,  and  well 
able,  too,  until  **  sharp  misery  had 
worn  tliem  to  the  bone,"  who  yet 
cannot  touch  a  particle  of  the  abun- 
dance which  teems  arotind  them.  In 
vain 

•*  They  beg  their  bwrthers  of  the  earth 
To  give  them  leave  to  toil." 

There  is  a  cheaper  mode  of  getting 
the  work  done  than  by  em^oying 
them ;  and  there  is  a  certain  delirium 
reigns  at  the  present  time,  about  this 
thing,  **  cheapness,"  which  having 
been  taken  up  as  a  public  principle, 
is,  without  hesitation,  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  individual  selfishness.  In 
vain  the  manufacturing  to^vns  throw 
off  the  surplus  of  their  multitudes  to 
the  country — ^the  poor  have  no  land 
of  their  own— the  rich,  who  have 
land,  think  it  is  very  well  as  it  is ;  and 
tiiough  they  know,  or  at  all  events 
ought  to  know,  that  by  a  different 
system  of  management,  a  much  more 
perfect  system  of  cultivation  might 
DC  carried  on,  and  a  much  ereater 
number  of  people  be  supportea  there- 
by, in  happy,  though  laborious,  com- 
fort, they  are  either  too  forgetful,  or 
too  indiffereAt  about  the  matter  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  again  the  la- 
bourer is  rejected. 

In  vain  the  rural  districts  and  the 
provincial  towns  send  the  more  ad- 
venturous of  their  unemployed  num- 
bers to  the  metropolis,  in  seai-ch  of 
the  casual  employment  which  such 
a  huge  mass  of  the  wealthy  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  afford. 
London  itself,  with  all  its  gorgeous 
•how— vrifli  allits  prodigious  reiJity 
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of  wealth'-^with  all  that  is  magnifir 
cent  in  costlineas,  imd  all  that  is  exr 
.quisite  in  art,  yet  teems  with  the  di^ 
rest  miseries  of  actual  want.  Not 
jnerely  that  kind  of  want  which  must 
necessarily  be  found  to  some  extent 
in  all  great  cities,  where  disease  and 
crime  get  huddled  togetiier  in  dark 
comers,  and  even  common  charity  is 
.scared  away  frcnn  those  foul  recesses 
in  which  all  that »  loathsome  in  de- 
graded humanity  rots  and  dies,-  in 
obscure  despair.  Not  such  want  as 
.this  we  speak  of;  but  the  decay  of 
laborious  decency,  the  misery  of 
semi«fltarvation  from  want  of  employ- 
ment of  those  hands  which  have  ne* 
ver  been  employed  in  any  thing  but 
honest  industry,  is  even  in  the  me- 
tropolis deplorabl}r  prevalent.  It  is 
so  even  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin's, in  so  much  that  the  parish  offi- 
cers, *'  albeit' unused  to  the  melting 
mood/*  are  thawed  into  emotion  by 
the  dismal  sights  which  their  dis- 
tressing, but  necessary  duties,  bring 
before  Uiem,  and  it  is  fearful  to  think 
what  it  must  be  in  less  opulent  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Saint  Giles's  and  Clerk- 
en  well,  where  the  poor  so  much  more 
abound; 

Now,  apart  from  all  considerations 
of  humanity  merely,  and  those  feel- 
ings which  ought  to  actuate  us  as 
Christian  men,  it  is,  as  a  political 
question,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry— Why  such  distress  should  ex- 
ist, and  be  in  a  progressive  state  of 
aggravation,  notmihstanding  the  im- 
menae  accession  which  has  confessedly 
been  made  to  our  ineans  of  producing 
all  those  things  of  which  "  distress, 
as  we  have  used  the  word,  signifies  the 
ABSENCE  ?  Why  is  it  that  want,  and 
new  and  extraordinary  means  of  pro- 
ducing abundance,  proceed  j^an/^o^- 
su,  and  that  those  improvements 
which  wear  the  appeai'ance  of  a  ge- 
iieYvl  bles8ing,are  fraughtwith  curses 
to  the  poor  r  It  is  because  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  advantages  of 
industry  were  formerly  obtainedhave 
undergone  a  change,  and  Ihat  change 
has  taken  away  the  necessity/  which 
did  exist  that  the  labouring  classes 
should  have  their  share  from  the  ca- 
pitalists, of  all  these  advantages.  The 
only  security  which  the  labourer  had 
at  any  time  for  his  support  was,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  the  necessity  for 
^s  assistance  in  order  to  make  an 
adTantagQ  of  the  posseosionii  }^qli  \>j 
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his  m<N-e  fortunate  brethren.  If  these 
possessions  could  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable account  without  him,  he  would 
have  been  left  to  starve ;  and  now 
that  by  our  ^  improvements"  they 
can  be>  turned  to  account  without 
him,  or  with  a  great  deal  less  of  his 
assistance  than  formerly^  he  is  ac- 
cordingly left  to  starve.  But  had 
these  means  whichare  npw  "  improve- 
ments," existed  from  the  beginning, 
society  would  not  have  taken  the 
iorm  which  it  now  has ;  laws  would 
not  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate 
one  upon  another,  securing  the  pro- 
perty to  a  few,  and  leaving  to  the 
mass  nothing  but  what  theu:  power 
of  labouring  gave  them  the  command 
of,  if,  as  now,  that  power  was  little  or 
no  security  for  support  If,  then,  we 
become  satisfied  that  the  great  ma- 
chine of  society  went  on  well  and 
smoothly  hitherto,  only  in  conse- 
quence ofa  connexion  of  its  parts,  for- 
med by  necessities  and  powers  which 
adapted  themselves  to  one  another, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one 
side  of  the  connexion,  namely,  the 
necessitous,  being  in  a  ^reat  measure 
worn  away,  the  machine  should  go 
out  of  order,  and  one  part  of  it  work 
exceedingly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  other.  If  the  people  are  to  live, 
if  this  kingdom  is  not  to  become 
merely  the  habitation  of  masters  and 
machinery,  with  the  few  necessary  to 
manufacture  and  attend  upon  these 
laborious  and  long-lived  pieces  of 
mechanism,  some  change  must  take 
place  in  the  forms  in  which  property 
and  society  are  disposed. 

If  the  pec^le  are  to  live,  and  mar 
chines  make  tlieb:  labour  of  so  little 
value  to  others  that  they  cannot  get 
the  means  of  living  in  exchange  for 
it,  they  must  be  provided  with  some- 
thing upon  which  they  can  labour 
for  tliemselVes.  If  the  world  were 
all  as  one  family,  wherein  each  indi- 
vidual benefited  according  to  the 
addition  which  could,  by  any  means, 
be  made  to  the  common  stock,  theu 
should  we  join  with  the  political  eco- 
nomists, and  rejoice  in  the  freedom 
of  trade,  and  in  every  new  device  by 
which  human  labour  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  production  of  de- 
sirable commodities  ;  but  as  that  state 
of  societv  has  not  yet  come,  we  must, 
during  the  advent  of  such  a  happy 
consummation,  resOrt  tbmeians  adapt- 
ed to  the  selfishness  of  mankind,  bnd 

Ae  new  pow^n  CQ^ferred  9a  thi^ 
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selfisiuiMB,  hj  tlie  imr^ii^oiiA  wlildl- 
diBpease  with  the  labour  of  working 
men.  It  is  carious  to  find  eTen  tho 
wannest  pan^yrists  of  all  the  effects 
of  machmery  adndtting  Uiat  some 
eixtiaordinary  new  vent  for  numu- 
ftctores,  sofme  wonderful  extension 
of  trade,  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
eoontry  from  sioking.  China  must 
be  crammed  with  our  delf,  the  whole 
eountry  of  Hindostan  be  covered 
wi^  our  cotton  goods,  Japan  must 
have  our  tin  wsre,  and  if  tibat  will 
not  suffice,  we  must  fre^iit  Imlloons 
to  the  ^  piQe^acedmoon^*  or  divingw 

^*  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom  line  could  neyer  touch  the 
fToond,** 

in  search  of  new  realms  to  carry  off 
our  wondrous  stores  of  manufiM>- 
tures;  and  all  this  wonderful  extei^- 
«ea  must  take  place,  *  or  else  we 
perish.*  Where,  men,  is  the  improve- 
ment ?  Of  what  advantage  to  tu  these 
prodigious  means  of  extending  our 
manmctures  without  the  aul  of 
men,  when  so  many  of  our  own  po- 
pulation are  thereby  left  to  idleness 
and  starvation,  and  the  profit  on  the 
machine-made  goods  is  so  small,  tiiat 
nothing  but  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  to  be  "^  saturated"  with  them, 
can  Bsake  the  trade  worth  following  ? 
Our  mana^M^tufers  have  exhausted 
the  world,  and*  then  imagined  a  new, 
which  they  hav«  prepared  goods  to 
exhaust,  if  thenr  nnagination  could 
be  turned  into  reality ;  but  who  reaps 
the  lienefit  ?-<-the  people  of  foreign 
eountries,  where  they  are  sold  foe 
less  than  their  first  cost,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  abandonee  of  goods  rot- 
ting in  waveliottses,  or  sent  away  to 
be  sold  at  a  loss,  the  English  artiaan, 
or  he  who  once  was  an  artizan,  shi- 
vers  in  rags,  the  unhappy  viotim  of 
modem  improvements. 

It  is  hi^  tame  that  tiie  Parliament 
ahould  lc«k  to  this  matter.  Indeed, 
making  all  imaginable  allowance  for 
the  diuness  of  our  representatives  to 
matters  of  real  importance  to  tlvs 
country,  we  cannot  think  it  possU^le 
that  the  ensuing  session  will  pass 
over  without  some  important  mea- 
sure, adapted,  so  far  as  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  will  go,  to  the  present 
state  of  the  ^imee  working  classes. 
-Difficult  as  Jt  is  to  force  tmon  the 
attention  of  those  who  live  m  con^ 
nual  plenty  and  immoral  faidulgence 


the  severe'  distress  of  those  ivliom  ft 
is  a  trouble  to  them  to  think  of,  yet 
they  can  hardly  be  blind  to  the  iie- 
cessity  of  actii^  in  a  matter  which 
tiie  people  -^mselves  have  taken  up 
in  a  way  extpemely  novel  in  this 
country,  and  dangerous^  or  the  eon- 
tlary,  aoeotdiag  as.  the  Legishitars 
may  make  it.  Multitudes  of  the 
common  people  now  see  clearly  the 
state  tiiey  are  placed  in.  They  per- 
ceive that  their  labour  is  valuable,  if 
they  had  the  means  of  applving  it; 
but  as  their  former  masters  have  no 
use  for  it^  they  are  driven  to  see 
whether  they  cannot  use  it  for  their 
own  advantage.  Those  who  have  tiie 
virtues  of  thrift  and  patience^  aie 
forming  tiieaisel  ves  into  societies  for 
the  ptirpose  of  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  their  mutaai  labour  \  and  it  isim^ 
possible  to  look  at  their  virtuous  en- 
deavours to  substitute  comfortable 
ooBmetence  for  the  horrors  of  de- 
pendence on  precarious  employment 
by  masters,  without  wishing  them 
God  speed.  But  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  m>litlcian  to  look 
careifully  at  the  effects  which  such 
•societies,  should  they  become  ex- 
tensive and  abundant,  may  have 
upon  l3ie  political  state  of  the  com- 
jnunily.  it  is  not  always  well  (in  a 
political  sense)  that  the  kaowle^ 
should  be  forced  upon  men,  of  what 
they  may  accomplidh  by  co-opera- 
tion and  union ;  and  especially  it 
is  dangerous  in  an  aristooratical 
state,  wnere  this  knowledge  is  ffiven 
to  men  of  strong  coarse  minds,  to 
whom  meat,  drlnic,  clothes,  fire,  and 
the  liberty  of  being  governed  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views  of  right,  are 
the  ntmma  bona. 

Without  professing  much  respect 
for  the  wisdom  generalhr  disphiyod 
at  extensive  meetiags  or  the  lower 
orders,  it  must  be  allowed  that  at 
several  of  the  many  meetings  lately 
held  by  the  woilring  peo{>le  for  dis- 
cussing the  subject  or  their  distress, 
a  rough  and  vigorous  intelligence  has 
been  displayed,  arieadiness  of  speech 
and  v^emence  of  expression,  which 
indicate  powers  of  mind  that  are 
worthy  of  some  attention.  We  mean, 
that  they  give  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  description  of  men,  who, 
with  sense  enougn  not  to  rush  into  a 
frantic  and  desperate  tumult,  can  yet 
keep  strongly  alive  in  the  minds  of 
their  companions  the  hardships  which 
a  state  of^things,  subsisting  only  by 
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tiie  force  ef  eomvaitkBMl  law,  stalls 
u|K>n  them ;  and  it  is  aloiost  seedlem 
U>a«[d,  that  no  duty  of  the  legiekUura 
<^  a  free  country  is  more  obviovM 
tlM^  to  examine,  with  ev^i  deferen* 
ttol  attention,  any  oauae  of  grievance 
which  toffe  bodiee  of  the  fooifl^ 
6mkf  ana  c«}ttly  put  forth  as  wor- 
thy of  redress. 

If  we  be  right  m  Ike  view  wlueh 
we  take  of  the  state  of  the  e^mmon 
f  eople  in  this  kingdom  at  present^ 
there  is  no  subject  which  can  cone 
before  Parliament  that  ie  not,  in  com* 
fMirisonwitii  it,  insignificant.  Again, 
we  say  that  the  pec^le  know  very 
well  that  the  oaeans  are  wtthki  the 
ctniiKtry  to  make  them  all  comfort- 
able i  and  let  the  Parliament  beware 
how  it  drives  them  to  take  their  own 
miethod  of  acting  npen  that  know^ 
ledge.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  expe- 
dient thst  the  Parliament  should  tske 
the  earliest  means  possible  of  shew- 
ing ^e  country  that  the  distress  of 
the  people  is  felt,  and  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  remedy  it.  This  is  ex- 
pedient, m  order  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple during  ^e  time  which  they  ne- 
cessarily must  wait  before  any  mea- 
sure could  be  sufficiently  examined 
and  passed  into  law.  Next,itisab- 
solutely  necessary  that  a  measure  of 
reli^  diould  pass — a  measure  to  en- 
able the  resources  of  the  eountry  to 
be  made  availid)le  for  the  comfort- 
able supp(M*t  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  disciples  of  Mr  Mal- 
thuB  are  provided  with  an  answer  to 
tiiis,  by  saying  that  the  country  has 
not  resources  for  the  comfortsble 
support  of  the  population,  and,more- 
over,  that  the  law  of  God  is,  that  the 
condition  of  man  inevitably  leads  to 
an  abundance  of  people  beyond  the 
means  of  support.  From  tiie  disse- 
mination of  such  opinions,  theologi- 
cal and  political,  good  Lord  delivM' 
us  I  We  are  content  to  remark,  that, 
as  things  are,  nearly  as  much  food  is 
raised  m  these  kingdoms  as  the  po- 


pidation  hm  need  Qf>  affd  tha^  wfih 
even  our  present  means  and  know- 
ledge of  fttricuhure,  twice  as  much 
in  England,  and  thrice  se  much  m 
Ireland,*  could  eamlif  be  raised. 

Now  the  business  of  Parliament  Is^ 
to  consider  haw  Ae  reseturces  of  the 
country  may  best  be  made  available 
for  the  people's  support,  for  that  the 
people  have  a  ri^ttosuch  an  applb* 
catioa  of  the  country's  resowroe^ 
we  hold  to  be  equaliy  agreei^le  to 
reason,  and  ta  the  maiit  of  the  Brtr 
tisfa  Ganstttution.  The  means  of  ob- 
tainiag  subsistenee  hk  a  country, 
where  subsistence  can  be  obtained^ 
if  the  means  were  granted,  is  obvi- 
ously the  very  first  and  most  Im- 
Sortant  part  of  that  protection  which 
lackstone  uniformly  teaches  to  be 
the  <<  right  of  the  people."  AU^ 
aace  aM  protection  are,  he  says»  re- 
ciprocally the  rights,  as  well  as  du* 
ties  of  the  magistrate  and  the  people. 
^  Allegiance  Is  the  right  of  the  apa^ 
gistrate,  and  protection  the  right  of 
Uie  people." 

mving  then  looked  at  the  actual 
evil,  let  us  now  look  lU;  the  possible 
remtedy.  Hie  evil  is,  that  with  re- 
spect to  large  bodies  of  the  people, 
the  means  Si  exerting  all  beneficial 
industry  are  taken  away  i  they  want 
something  to  work  t^Km,  so  as  to  pr^ 
vide  for  ttieh*  necessities.  Where  is 
this  somethimj^  to  be  found  ?  Un- 
doubtedly in  uU  land.  The  curse  upon 
fslien  man  was,  diat  <<  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  he  should  eat  bread  i^' 
but  it  went  no  further ;  it  is  only  by 
the  evil  contrivances  of  men  them- 
selves, that  even  to  the  sweat  of 
man's  brow  bread  is  denied.  The 
changes  in  the  forms  of  mdlistry  ha- 
ving brought  it  to  paaa,  thaS  liio  iiK 
dustry  6f  men  will  not  exchange  fat 
subsistence  in  the  ordinary  tnufir  €£ 
the  world,  there  is  no  resource^  but 
that  men  shali  be  allowed  to  raise 
subsistence  for  themselves,  out  of 
the  land ;  and  we  are  firmly  of  opi- 


*  The  population  of  Irdsnd  is  eommonly  sulject,  in  the  bsianguei  of  oMtoff,  So 
the  gronest  exaggeration.  Mr  Shiel  "  talks  fkmiiiarlf "  of  ^*  seven  aoilllons  Roman 
Catholics.*'  By  the  auUumtic  census  made  inder  the  dlrectioa  4f  Mr  Shaw  Mason, 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  does  not  amount  to  that  numbed,  lbs  Edin- 
burgh RoTiew  lately  sneered  at  this  official  retom,  as  unworthy  of  respect.  Within 
these  few  days  the  writer  of  this  artide  haa  seen  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  pub- 
lio  man,  whose  researches  entitle  him,  beyond  all  other  men  in  the  kinfdiqm,  to  qpeak. 
on  the  subject,  and  he  describes  this  census  |w  ^'  onf  of  the  greatint  possible  monU- 
immts  sf  human  iaduitry  and  <ioinpsraCiTe  ofparacy." 
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BioD,  that  tUs  might  be  4one  with 
great  benefit  to  the  preeent  holders 
offiropertf  mlaud.  uiBbynomeana 
neoessary  to  deprive  tiiem  of  tiiat 
property^  but  it  does  apoear  neces* 
BKf,  to  oblige  them  to  allow  it  to  be 
more  usefully  i^pplied,  both  for  them- 
idrea  and  others^  than  it  is  at  pre^ 
It  la  not  necessary  for  us  to 


go  over  c^n  the  same  ground  which 
bis  been  travelled  over  so  recently, 
and  so  ably,  by  the  QuarUrlj^  JRe^ 
viewj  in  the  discussion  of  the  ^  Anti- 
Pauper  System."  We  refer  to  that 
paper  for  abundant  practical  instan- 
oea  of  what  may  be  done  by  mdi- 
cioua  settlements  on  lands^  whkfa, 
peviouslY  to  such  settlementa,  have 
oeen  wholly  unproductive ;  and  real* 
]y  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  man, 
with  a  heart  within  his  bosom,  can 
read  over  auch  a  paper,  and  not  glow 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the 
ajpialid  and  unhimpy  crowds,  the 
nctkoB  of  our  maniuacturing  system, 
settled  in  the  peaceful,  virtuous^  and 
hqn>y  competence,  wMch  such  set- 
tkanenta  in  England  might  be  made 
to  afford*  Of  all  the  <>DJects  which 
it  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  genuine 
benevolence  to  conceive,  Uiere  is 
Bttne  equal  to  thts»  of  giving  its  just 
reward  to  peaceful  and  honest  in* 
doatry,  and  turning  |nan  from  that 
ferocious  and  reckleaa  sa^rage,  which 
eKftrenfee  want  makes  him,  to  a  com« 
foitriik^  though  humble  dtiasen,  en^ 
joying  the  present  reward  of  faith- 
fully diachacgioghis  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  socie^  to  which  he  be- 
kmga,  and  livmg  m  tiie  hope  of  that 
rewaird  herearar,  with  which  the 
^^t  of  God  cheers  the  dwellings 
of  those  who  mingle  religious  feel* 
in£  with  the  simplicity  of  that  active 
indfiatry,  which  gives  a  certain  sup- 
]4y  of  ^  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  credible,  exe^t  by 
tfaoae  who  have  had  actuid  experience 
in  the  matter,  the  quantity  of  aub* 
aiatenoe  whidi  a  small  portion  of 
groond  maybe  made  to  yield,  by  the 
application  of  all  the  labour  which 
H  ia  eamble  of  receiving  with  profit. 
itwoald  fill  thepufalic  with  astonish- 
aaent  if  -they  knew  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter,  fit  for  the  food  of 
men,  or  cattle,  which  the  market 
flntrdeners  around  London  can  raise 
nrom  an  acre  of  ground,  through  the 
application  of  labour  and  manure, 
lliere  ie  nothing  to  prevent  the 
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ground  in  every  part  of  the  Idngdom 
om  beivg  maos  as  productive  of 
foo4  if  similar  means  were  applied, 
and  instruction  given  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  managemeaU 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  that,  having  sowed  nin^ 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground  in  the  Re* 
^ent'sPark  with  MangelWunde,  they, 
m  one  season,  dutf  up  from  this  small 
portion  of  grouna  418  tons  of  veg^ta* 
Die  food  for  cattle — ^there  were  d2a 
tonsof  root,and  92  tonsof  leaves;  their 
eiroenses  wereL.146,  and  the  crop 
sold  for  L.74a  This  mav  give  some 
idea  of  whi^  might  be  done»  if  the 
people  called  gi-eat  men  in  this 
coimtry,  could  be  persuaded  to  turn 
their  attention  to  sul^ects  of  practi- 
cal thow[h  homely  usefulness,  in- 
stmd  of  oisaipatiii^  it  in  extravi^;aot 
schemes  for  the  extension  of  f<»«kp(» 
trade,  and  the  pushiitf  forwaid  of  a 
fev^ish  energy,  for  the  sake  of  die 
vam  glory  of  uphcridi^g  a  system,  or 
of  furthering  the  ends  of  pc^itkal 
jobbii^.  An  excellent  suggestion  m>* 
peered  lately  ia  the  Gtirdmer's  iUa- 
gagine ;  that  of  having  extensive  gar- 
dens annexed  (it  is  not  meant  local* 
ly)  to  parish  poor  houses.  It  is  very 
jufitly  stated,  that  there  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  labour,  in  which  all  descrip* 
tions  of  peraons,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  oould  so  universal* 
ly  be  of  use,  and  that  with  the  least 
irksome  of  all  kinds  of  toil — ^the  cul* 
tivation  of  a  garden  is  the  delight  of 
labour*  "  God  Almighty,"  savs  one 
of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  aaomed 
humanity,  '^  first  planted  a  jrarden, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  ofhuman 
pleasures.*'  It  is,  moreover,  peculi- 
arly favoured  in  this,  that  whue  it  ia 
the  pleasantest  of  all  descriptions  of 
labour,  it  is,  for  the  gratification  of 
simple  wants,  the  most  profitable 
also ;  and  therefore  this  su^estion 
oithB  Oardener^sMagaxine,  h^hint 
whkh  we  Ihmk  may  be  improved 
upon  with  much  advantage,  in  the 
highest  quarters  to  which  the  consi- 
dention  of  a  provision  for  our  poor 
exteous^ 

There  19^  undoubtedly,  much  to 
blame  hi  our  present  system  of  jpro- 
vision  for  the  poor.  The  good  done 
is  not  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,coB- 
slderfaig  the  expense  entailed  upon 
the  country ;  but  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  any  patcbhig  of  thia  bad  system 
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will  answer  the  end  which  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  common  peo- 
Ele  should  make  the  ledslature  nave 
1  view.  There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
gusting than  to  behold  a  legislator 
of  the  small  wisdom  school,  whose 
mind  could  never  emancipate  itself 
from  the  small  details  of  parish  laws, 
and  whose  soul  mmt  be  conversant 
with  beadles  and  with  overseers,  or 
with  nothing,  getting  up  to  stuff  some 
new  quirks  mto  the  mass  of  jobbing 
intricacy  which  forms  ihe'parish  poor- 
laws,  and  conducting  himself  with 
aJl  the  gravity  of  a  Solon,  while, 
mole-like,  he  grubs  about  in  the  holes 
and  comers  to  which  his  intellectual 
vision  confines  him.  We  hope  we 
iliidl  have  no  more  of  this,  but  that 
means  will  be  taken  for  a  settlement 
of  the  great  question  whioh  that  of  the 
British  pauper-svsftem  has  become, 
worthy  of  the  British  legislature.  We 
cannot  see  why  establishmentB  of 
agriottltaral,  or  horticultural  villa- 
ges, may  not  be  adopted,  connected 
witii  the  pmrishes,  to  which  the  poor 
may  be  drafted,  and  where,  imder. 
due  regulation,  they  maybe  made  to 
dwell  very  much  happier  than  they 
have  hitherto  been;  and  tiiese  we 
would  have  established  on  lands  al- 
ready reclaimed  and  fertile,  while 
the  extensive  wastes  should  also  be 
put  in  a  train  to  become  valuable 
property,  and  afford  employment  and 
subsistence  to  multitudes  unconnect- 
ed with  parish  management. 

We  know  it  is  asserted  by  many 
proprietors  of  wastes,  that  if  they 
choose  to  keep  their  property  in  that 
particular  condition,  for  their  amuse- 
ment, they  have  no  right  to  be  inter- 
fered with  in  the  government  of  their 
own  estate.  We  sboold  recommend 
such  proprietors  to  consider  for  a 
little  what  it  is  which  makes  the 
estates  *^  their  own,"  and  the  consi-* 
deration  may  perhaps  afford  them 
some  new  light  upon  this  matter. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  has  no  more 
right  than  the  pauper  of  the  poor* 
house,  to  the  lana  which  he  un- 
doid>tedly  does  own»  except  that 
which  the  law  has  given  him  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  country ;  and 
there  willbe  nothing  unconstitutional 
in  the  law  taking  it  away,  if  he  be  de- 
termined to  use  it  advenoly  to  that 


suppose  that  any  small  number  of 
men  should  be  allowed  to  keep  land 
waste  for  the  amusement  of  a  few 
weeks  shooting,  in  the  year,  while 
that  land  is  wanted  for  the  support 
of  the  people.  Such  a  proposition 
needs  only  to  be  laid  bare,  m  order 
to  be  crushed  down  by  unanimous 
indignation ;  and,  however  it  may  be 
privately  entertained,  we  hope  no 
one  will  be  so  rash  as  to  dare  openly 
to  put  it  forth. 

'  But  it  is  not  the  landholders  alone 
who  should  be  constriained  bylaw  to 
a  better  provision  for  the  poor,  who 
can  no  longer  live  by  the  exertions 
of  labour  in  its  ordinary  channels ; — 
the  fundholders,  who  can  live  so 
much  more  cheaply^  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  goods  produced 
by  machinery,  should  be  taxed  fbr 
this  especial  purpose,  until  the  poor, 
under  good  management,  begitt  to 
maintain  themselves,  which,  we  as- 
sert, it  requires  notMhg  but  good 
management  to  enable  them  to  do. 

The  manufacturers  also,  or  the 
consumers  of  manufactures,  should 
contiibute,  by  a  direct  tax  on  the 
manufacture,  and  for  this  plain  rea* 
son — ^the  goods  are  now  sold  at  a 
profit  regiSated  by  wages  which  the 
workmen  receive  during  only  a  part 
of  the  year.  When  periods  of  stag- 
nation come,  the  wotvmen  are  turn- 
ed off,  and  the  parish  must  give  tiiem 
such  wretched  support  as  they  re« 
ceive.  But  it  wouta  be  just  that  Hie 
consumers  of  manufactures  should 
entirely  support  the  men  who  are 
devoted  to  a  particular  condition  of 
life  for  their  convenience;  and,  there- 
fore, manufactured  goods  should  pay 
a  tax  to  support  the  artisans  wnile 
out  of  employment 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on 
this  subject,  but  we  do  not  like  to 
run  our  speculations  out  to  too  great 
a  length.  Our  belief  is,  that  some 
such  things  as  we  have  mentioned, 
must  be  done  for  the  prosperity,  if 
not  for  the  existence,  of  tae  state. 
Who  can  expect  the  governed  to 
submit,  if  liie  protection  wiiich  is 
the  bond  of  their  submission  be  not 
given  thtm  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  girenP 
Let  lis  then  obtain  that  hold  over 
them  which  a  salutary  goardianBhip 
will  give  ufl. 


common  benefit    It  is  monstrous  to 

This  is  true,  and  let  the  bishops,  who  at  all  events  will  understand  the 
linesy  look  to  it  J. 
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THE  pawnbroker's  DAUGHTER. 
A  FARCE.     BT  C.  LA|fB,  6§Q. 

Characters* 

Flint,  a  Pawnbroker.  Ben,  Cutlet's  Boy, 
Dayenport,  tft  love  with  Marian. 

Pendulous,  a  Reprieved  Gentleman,  Miss  Flyn. 

Cutlet,  a  Sentimental  Butcher.  Betty,  her  Maid.  . 

GoLDiNG.  a  Magistrate.  Marian,  Daughter  to  Flints 

William,  Apprentice  to  Flint.  Lucy,  her  Maid. 

Act  I. — Scene  L^An  Apartment  at  Funt*s  house.    Flint.    William. 

Flini.  Carry  those  umbreUas,  cottons,  and  wearing-apparel,  up  stairs. 
Tou  may  send  that  chest  of  tools  to  Robins's. 

Wil.  That  which  you  lent  six  pounds  upon  to  the  journeyman  carpen* 
ter  that  had  the  sick  wife? 

Flint.  The  same. 

Wil.  The  man  says,  if  you  can  dve  him  till  Thursday 

Flint.  Not  a  minute  longer.  His  time  was  out  yesterday.  The^e  im- 
provident fools ! 

WiL  The  finical  gentleman  has  been  here  about  the  seal  that  was  his 
grandfather's. 

Flint.  He  cannot  have  it  Truly,  our  trade  would  be  brought  to  a  fine 
pans,  if  we  were  bound  to  humour  tlie  fancies  of  our  customers.  This  man 
would  be  taking  a  liking  to  a  snuff-box  that  he  had  inherited ;  and  that 
gentlewoman  might  conceit  a  favourite  chemise  tliat  had  descended  to  her. 

WiL  The  lady  in  the  carriage  has  been  here  crying  about  those  jewels. 
She  says,  if  vou  cannot  let  her  have  them  at  the  advance  she  offers,  her 
husband  will  come  to  know  that  she  has  pledged  them. 

Flint.  I  have  uses  for  those  jewels.  Send  Marian  tome.  (ExityiihhiAu.) 
I  know  no  other  trade  that  is  expected  to  depart  from  its  fair  advantages 
but  ours.    I  do  not  see  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  shoemaker,  or,  to  go 

her,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  tlie  divine,  give  up  any  of  their  legitimate 
I,  even  when  the  pretences  of  their  art  had  tailea ;  yet  we  are  to  be 
led  with  an  odious  name,  stigmatized,  discountenanced  even  ))y  the 
administrators  of  those  laws  which  acknowledge  us ;  scowled  at  by  the 
lower  sort  of  people,  whose  needs  we  serve ! 

Enter  Marian. 

Come  hither,  Marian.  Come,  kiss  your  father.  Tlie  report  runs  tliat  he 
is  ftill  ofispotted  crime.    What  is  your  belief,  child  ? 

Mar.  That  never  good  report  went  with  our  calling,  father.  I  have  heard 
you  §ay,  the  poor  look  only  to  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  them, 
and  OYerlook  the  accommodations  which  they  receive  from  us.  But  the  poor 
are  the  poor,  father,  and  have  little  leisure  to  make  distinctions.  I  wish  we 
could  give  up  this  business. 

Flint.  You  have  not  seen  that  idle  fellow,  Davenport  ? 

Mar.  No,  indeed,  father,  since  your  injunction. 

FHnt.  I  take  but  my  lawful  profit.    The  law  is  not  over  favourable  to  us. 

Mar.  Marian  is  no  judge  ofthese  things. 

Flint.  They  call  me  oppressive,  grinding. — I  know  not  what 

Mar.  Alas! 

Flint.  Usurer,  extortioner.    Am  I  these  things  ? 

Mar.  You  are  Marian's  khid  and  careful  father.  That  is  enough  for  a 
child  to  know. 

Flint.  Here,  rirl,  is  a  little  box  of  jewels,  which  the  necessities  of  a  foolisli 
woman  of  quidity  have  transferred  into  our  true  and  lawful  possession.  Go, 
pfaice  them  with  the  trinkets  that  were  your  mother's.  They  are  all  yours, 
Marian,  if  you  do  not  cross  me  in  your  marriage.  No  gentry  shall  match 
into  thia  house,  to  flout  their  wife  hereafter  wiA  her  parentage.  1  will  hold 
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thifl  business  with  convulsive  ^asp  to  my  dying  day.    I  will  plague  tliese 
poar^  whom  you  speak  so  ten^rly  of. 

Mar.  You  friffhten  me,  father.    Do  not  frighten  Marian. 

Flint.  I  have  heard  thm  say»  There  goes  Flint^Flint,  the  cruel  pawn- 
broker I 

Mar.  Stay  at  home  with  Marian.  You  shall  hear  no  ugly  words  to  vex 
you. 

Flint.  You  shall  ride  in  a  gilded  chariot  upon  the  necks  of  thesepoor,  Ma- 
rian. Their  tears  shall  drop  pearls  for  my  girl.  Their  sighs  shall  be  good 
wind  for  us.  They  shall  blow  good  for  my  girl.  Put  up  the  Jewels,  Mar 
rian.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Miss,  miss,  your  father  has  taken  his  hat,  and  is  stept  out,  and  Mr 
Davenport  is  on  the  stairs ;  and  I  came  to  tell  you*— ^ 

Mar.  Alas  I  who  let  him  in  ? 

Enter  Davenport. 

Dav.  My  dearest  girl— - 

Mar.  My  father  will  kiH  me,  if  he  finds  you  have  been  here  I 

Jiav.  There  is  no  time  for  explanations.  I  have  positive  information  that 
your  father  means,  in  less  than  a  week,  to  dispose  of  you  to  that  ugly  Saun- 
ders. The  wretch  has  bragged  of  it  to  his  acquaintance,  and  alr^y  calls 
you  hie. 

Mar.  O  heavens ! 

Dav.  Your  resolution  must  be  summary,  as  the  time  which  calls  for  it. 
Mme  or  his  you  must  be,  without  delay.  There  is  no  safety  for  you  under 
tills  roof.' 

Mar.  My  father— 

Dav.  Is  no  father,  if  he  would  sacrifice  you. 

Mar.  But  he  is  unhappy.    Do  not  speak  hard  words  of  my  fttther, 

Dav.  Marian  must  exert  her  good  sense. 

Lucy,  (as  if  watching  at  the  unndow.)  O,  miss,  your  father  has  suddenly 
returned.  I  see  him  with  Mr  Saunders,  coming  down  the  street  Mr  Saun« 
ders,  ma*am  I 

Mar.  Begone,  begone,  if  you  love  me,  Davenport 

Dav.  You  must  go  with  me  then,  else  here  I  am  fixed. 

Lucy.  Aye,  miss,  you  must  go,  as  Mr  Davenport  says.  Here  is  your  cloak, 
miss,  and  your  ha^  and  your  gloves.    Your  father,  ma'am—- 

Mar.  O,  where,  where  ?    Whither  do  you  hurry  me,  Davenport? 

Dav.  Quickly,  ouickly,  Marian.    At  the  back  door. — 

[Exit  Marian,  with  Davenport,  reluctantly  ;  in  her  flight  etili 
holding  the  jewels. 

Lucy.  Away— away.  What  a  lucky  thought  of  mine  to  say  her  father 
was  coming !  he  would  never  have  got  her  off,  else.  Lord,  Lord,  I  do  love 
to  help  lovers.  [Exit,  following  them. 

Scene  II.— -4  Butcher's  5'Aop.— Cutlet.    Ben. 
Cut.  Reach  me  down  that  book  off  the  shelf,  where  the  shoulder  of  veal 
hangs. 

JBen.  Is  this  it? 

Cut.  No— this  is  "  Flowers  of  sentiment"— the  other— aye,  this  is  a  good 
book.   "  An  Argument  against  the  Use  of  Animal  Food.    By  J.  R."    That 
means  Joseph  Kitson.  I  mil  open  it  anywhere,  and  read  just  as  it  happens. 
One  cannot  dip  amiss  in  such  books  as  these.    The  motto,  I  see,  is  from 
Pope,    I  daresay,  very  much  to  the  purpose.    {Reads.) 
"  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  sport  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  his  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand" 

Bless  us»  k  that  saddle  of  mutton  gone  home  to  Mrs  Simpson's  ?  It  should 
have  gone  an  hour  ago. 
Den.  I  was  just  gomg  with  iu 
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CW.  WeU  g^    Where  was  I?   Oh ! 

**  And  licks  the  hand  Just  raised  to  shed  its  hlood." 

What  m  affacting  picture  !  (tttms  over  the  leaves^  and  reads).  ^  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  lonff  fives  wlucii  are  recorded  of  the  people  before  the  flood, 
were  owing  to  ueir  being  confined  to  a  vegetable  aiet. 

^en.  The  young  gentleman  in  Pullen's  Row,  Islington^  that  has  ffot  the 
eanaunrotion,  has  sent  to  know  if  70U  can  let  him  have  a  sweetbread. 

€^t.  Take  two,— take  all  that  are  in  the  shop.  What  a  disagreeable  in-^ 
terroption  1  (reads  agtmi)  '^  Those  fierce  and  angry  passions,  which  impel 
man  to  wage  destructive  war  with  man^  may  be  traced  to  the  ferment  in 
the  blood  produced  by  an  animal  diet" 

JBeH,  The  two  pound  of  rump-steaks  must  go  home  to  Mr  Molyneux's. 
He  is  in  training  to  fight  Cribb. 

Chit  WeU,  t&e  tbemi  go  along,  and  do  not  trouble  me  with  your  dis-* 
gnsting  details.  [Exit  Ben. 

CuL  (  Throwinff  daum  the  book.)  Why  was  I  bred  to  this  detestable  busi-* 
nes8  ?  Was  it  not  plain,  that  this  trembling  sensibility,  which  has  marked 
my  character  from  earliest  infancy,  must  tor  ever  disqualify  me  for  a  pro- 
feflsion  whidi-^— what  do  ye  want  ?  what  do  ye  buy  ?  O,  it  is  only  some- 
body going  past.  I  thought  it  had  been  a  customer. — Why  was  not  I  bred 
a  glover,  luce  my  cousin  Langston  ?  to  see  him  poke  his  two  little  sticks 
into  a  delicate  pair  of  real  Woodstock— -*'  A  very  little  stretching,  ma'am, 
and  they  will  nt  eioictly"— —Or  a  haberdasher,  like  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour—** not  a  bett^  bit  of  huse  in  all  town,  my  lady— Mrs  Breakstock  took 
the  last  of  it  last  Friday,  all  but  this  bit,  which  I  can  afford  to  let  your  lady- 
abip  have  a  bargain— reach  down  that  drawer  on  your  left  hand,  Miss 
FIflher." 

£nter  in  haste^  DAHofpoRT,  Marian,  and  Lucir. 

Zuey.  This  is  the  house  I  saw  a  bill  up  at»  ma'am  i  and  a  droll  creature 
the  landlord  Is. 

JDatf.  We  have  no  thne  for  nicety. 

Cut.  What  do  ye  want  ?  what  do  ye  buy  ?  O,  it  is  only  you^  Mrs  Lucy. 
LucT  whispers  Gutlbt. 

Chii.  I  have  a  set  of  apartments  at  the  end  of  my  garden.  They  are 
quhe  detached  from  Ae  shop.  A  single  lady  at  present  occupies  the 
ground  floor. 

Mar.  Aye,  aye,  any  where. 

JDav.  In,  hi.«- 

Cut.  Pretty  lamb,-Hshe  seems  aviated, 

Davenport  and  Marian  go  in  with  Cutlet. 

X«£^.  I  am  mistaken  if  my  young  lady  does  not  find  an  agreeable  com« 
panion  in  these  apartments.  Almost  a  namesake.  Only  the  difference  of 
Flyn,  and  Flmt  I  have  some  errands  to  do,  or  I  would  stop  and  have  some 
fun  witii  this  droll  butcher. 

Cutlet  returns. 

Cut.  Why,  how  odd  this  is  I  Your  young  lady  knows  mg  young  lady. 
They  are  as  thick  as  flies. 

Ijucg.  You  may  thank  me  for  your  new  lodger,  Mr  Cutlet.— But  bless 
me,  you  do  not  look  well  ? 

Cut.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  heavy  about  the  eyes.  Want  of 
sleep,  I  befieve. 

iMcg.    Late  hours,  perhaps.    Raking  last  night. 

Cut  No,  that  is  not  it,  Mrs  Lucy.  My  repose  was  disturbed  by  a  very 
different  cause  from  what  you  may  imagme.  It  proceeded  from  too  much 
thinking. 

Lueg.  The  deuce  it  did  !  and  what,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  might  be  the 
subject  of  your  Night  Thoughts  ? 

Cut.  The  distresses  of  my  fellow  creatures.  I  never  lay  my  head  down 
on  my  pillow,  but  I  fall  a  thhiking,  how  many  at  this  very  instant  are  pe- 
rishing.   Some  with  cold— - 

Lu^.  What^  in  the  midst  of  summer  ? 
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Cmt  kj^.  5ot  hett^,  but  in  riAsaftn^  abroad,  wh#f^  tbe  flJMrtP  is  difi¥- 
mt  ffMo  intTK  (htr  Minnu^m  are  tli«*ir  wiuter^y  and  nW  rerMr,  too  know. 
Some  with  roW 

Lurjlf.  What  a  aanmg  rotru^  it  t»  !  I  «)hoii]d  like  to  tnonp  np  aonie  fioe 
iitofy  to  plainie  bim,  [Aiide. 

Cut  (m^m  witb  hnnffr^-nome  a  pref  to  the  raee  of  wild  bnata 

Lu£y.  He  ha«  got  thin  by  rote,  oat  of  Kouie  book. 

Cut.  Some  drownimr,  rrofwing  crazj  bridges  in  the  dark — «tome  by  the 
vloleoee  o(  tbe  deronrfng  flame 

Luinf,  I  hare  it — For  t^iat  matter,  you  iM>ed  not  aend  your  biunanity  a 
trATelKn^,  Mr  f  *utli»t    For  iiwtaiire,  lant  night 

Cut.  HottiB  by  fevem,  name  by  gun-nhot  n'ounds 

Lud^.  (inly  two  utreetn  off 

Cut  Home  in  drunken  quarrels 

Lueif.  (Aloud.)    The  buteher'ii  shop  at  the  comer. 

Cut  What  were  you  saying  about  poor  Cleaver  ? 

Lucy.  He  has  found  his  ears  at  last.  (Atide.)  That  he  has  had  his  house 
burnt  down. 

Cut  Bless  me ! 

Lucy.  I  saw  four  small  children  taken  in  at  the  green  grocer's. 

Cut  Do  you  know  if  he  is  insured  ? 

Lury,  Some  say  hf  is,  but  not  to  the  full  amount 

Cut  Not  to  the  full  amount — how  shocking !  He  killed  more  meat  than 
any  of  the  trade  between  here  and  Camaby  market — and  the  poor  babes — 
four  of  them  vou  say — what  a  melting  sight ! — he  served  some  good  custo- 
mers about  Marybone— I  always  think  more  of  the  children  in  these  cases 
than  of  the  fathers  and  mothers — Lady  Lovebrown  liked  his  veal  better  than 
any  man*s  in  the  market — I  wonder  whether  her  ladyship  is  engaged — I 
must  go  and  comfort  poor  Cleaver,  however. — [Erit 

Lucy.  Now  is  this  pretender  to  humanity  gone  to  avail  himself  of  a  neigh- 
bour's supposed  ruin  to  inveigle  his  customers  from  him.  Fine  feelings ! — 
pshaw  I  \Ex\t 

Mc'^enter,  Cutlet. 

Cut  What  a  deceitful  young  hussey  I  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  her. 
Tliere  has  been  no  fire.  How  can  people  play  with  one*s  feelings  so ! — 
(#i>iy#)— "  For  tenderness  formed"— No,  I'll  try  the  air  I  made  upon  my- 
self.   The  words  may  compose  me.-— (tftii^.f.) 

A  weeping  Londoner  I  am, 
A  washer-woman  was  my  dam ; 
She  bred  me  up  in  a  cock-loft, 
And  fed  my  mind  with  sorrows  soft : 

For  Avhen  she  wrung  with  elbows  stout 
From  linen  wet  tlie  water  out,— 
The  drops  so  like  to  tears  did  drip, 
They  gave  my  infant  nerves  the  hyp. 

Scarce  tliree  clean  muckingers  a  week 
Would  dry  the  brine,  that  dew'd  my  cheek  : 
So,  while  1  gave  my  sorrows  scope, 
I  almost  ruih*d  her  in  soap. 

My  parisli  learning  I  did  win 
In  ward  of  Furringdon-Witliin; 
Where,  after  S4*hool,  I  did  pursue 
My  sports,  as  little  boys  will  do. 

Cockchafers— 4ioae  like  me  was  found 
To  set  tliem  spinning  round  and  round. 
C),  how  my  tender  heart  would  melt^ 
To  think  what  those  poor  vanuia  felt ! 
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I  never  tied  tiu-kettle,  clo^» 
Or  salt-box  to  the  tail  of  dog, 
Without  a  pang  more  keen  at  heart, 
Than  he  felt  at  his  outward  part 

And  when  the  poor  thing  clattered  off, 
JCo  all  the  unfeeling  mob  a  scoff. 
Thought  I,  *'  What  that  dumb  creature  feels. 
With  half  the  parisli  at  his  heels !" 

Arrived,  you  see,  to  man's  estate. 
The  butcher's  calling  is-  my  fate  i 
Yet  still  I  keep  my  leeling  ways. 
And  leave  the  town  on  slaughtering  <lays. 

At  Kentish  Town,  or  Higho^ate  Hill, 
I  sit,  retired,  beside  some  nil; 
And  tears  bedew  my  glistening  eye. 
To  think  my  playful  lambs  must  die ! 

But  when  the v' re  dead  I  sell  their  meat, 
On  shambles  Kept  both  clean  and  neat ; 
Sweet-breads  also  I  guard  full  well. 
And  keep  them  from  the  blue-bottle. 

Envy,  with  breath  sharp  as  my  steel. 
Has  ne'er  yet  blown  upon  my  vea) ; 
And  mouths  of  dames,  and  daintiest  fops, 
Do  water  at  my  nice  lamb-chops. ' 

[Exitf  halflaughifig^  haffciying. 

Scene,  a  Street, 

Davenport,  sohis, 

Dae.  Thus  far  liave  I  secured  my  chai*ming  prize.  1  c^m  appreciate, 
while  I  lament,  die  delicacy  which  makes  her  refuse  Uie  protection  of  my 
sister's  roof.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pendulous,  agitated. 

It  must  be  he.  That  fretful  animal  motion-^that  face  working  up  and 
down  with  uneasy  sensibility,  like  new  yeast.    Jack—Jack  Pendulous  I 

Pen.  It  is  yoiur  old  friend,  and  very  miserable. 

Dav,  Vapours,  Jack.  I  have  not  known  you  fifteen  yeais  to  have  to 
guess  at  your  complaint  Wliy,  they  troubled  you  at  school.  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  had  to  speak  the  speech  of  Buckingham,  where  he  is  go- 
ing to  execution  ? 

Pen.  Execution ! — ^lie  has  certainly  heard  it.    {Aside.) 

Dav.  What  a  pucker  you  were  in  overnight ! 

Pen.  May  be  so,  may  be  so,  Mr  Davenport.  Tliat  was  an  imaginary 
scene.    I  have  had  real  troubles  since. 

Dav.  Pshaw !  so  you  call  every  common  accident 

Pen.  Do  you  call  my  case  so  common,  then  ? 

Dav.  What  case? 

Pen.  You  have  not  heard,  then  ? 

Dav.  Positively  not  a  word. 

Pen.  You  must  know  I  have  heen-^^tchispenf) — tried  for  a  felony  since 
then. 

Dav.  Nonsense! 

Pen,  No  subject  for  mirth,  Mr  Davenport  A  confounded  short-sighted 
fellow  swore  that  I  etopt  him,  and  robbed  him,  on  the  York  race-ground  at 
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nine  on  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  when  I  was  two  hundred  miles  off  in  Dor- 
setshire.   These  hands  have  been  held  up  at  a  common  bar. 

Dav.  Ridiculous !  it  could  not  have  gone  so  far. 

Pen.  A  great  deal  farther,  I  assure  you,  Mr  Davenport.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  how  far  it  went.  You  must  know,  that  in  the  first  shock  and  sur- 
prise of  the  accusation,  shame — you  know  I  was  always  susceptible — shame 
put  me  upon  disguising  my  name,  that,  at  all  events,  it  might  bring  no  dis- 
grace upon  my  family.    I  called  myself  James  Thomson. 

Dav.  For  heaven's  sake,  compose  yourself. 

Pen.  I  will.  An  old  family  ours,  Mr  Davenport— never  had  a  blot  upon 
it  till  now — a  family  famous  for  the  jealousy  or  its  honour  for  many  genera- 
tions— ^thmk  of  that,  Mr  Davenport—that  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound*-* 

Dav.  Be  calm,  my  dear  friend. 

Pen.  This  served  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  concealment  well  enough; 
but  when  it  came  to  the— atet — I  think  they  call  it— excuse  these  techni- 
cal terms,  they  are  hardly  fit  for  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  the  witnesses^-' 
that  is  another  term — that  I  had  sent  for  up  from  Melcombe  Regis,  and  re- 
lied upon  for  clearing  up  my  character,  by  disclosing  my  real  name,  John 
Pendulous— ^o  discredited  the  cause  whfch  they  came  to  serve,  that  it  had 
quite  a  contrary  effect  to  what  was  intended.  In  short,  the  usual  forms 
passed,  and  you  behold  me  here  the  miserablest  of  mankind. 

Dav.  (Aside)  He  must  bie  light-headed. 

Pen.  Not  at  all,  Mr  Davenport  I  hear  what  you  say^  though  you  speak 
it  all  on  one  side,  as  they  do  at  the  playhouse. 

Dav.  The  sentence  could  never  have  been  carried  into — ^pshaw  I— you 
are  joking — ^the  ti*uth  must  have  come  out  at  last. 

Pen.  So  it  did,  Mr  Davenport— just  two  minutes  and  a  second  too  late  by 
the  Sheriff's  stop-watch.  Time  enough  to  save  my  life — my  wretched  life 
— ^but  an  age  too  late  for  my  honour.  Pray,  change  the  subject— the  detail 
must  be  as  offensive  to  you. 

Dav.  With  all  my  heart,  to  a  more  pleasing  theme.  Tlie  lovely  Maria 
Flyn— are  you  friends  in  that  quarter,  still  ?     Have  the  old  folks  relented? 

Pen.  They  are  dead,  and  have  left  her  mistress  of  her  inclinations.  But 
it  requires  great  strength  of  mind  to— 

Dav.  To  what? 

Pen.  To  stand  up  against  the  sneers  of  ihe  world.  It  is  not  every  young 
lady  that  feels  herself  confident  against  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  though  aiined 
by  the  hand  of  prejudice.  Not  but  in  her  heart,  I  believe,  she  prefers  me 
to  all  mankind.  But  think  what  the  world  would  say,  if,  in  defiance  of  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  she  should  take  to  her  arms  a — ^reprieved  man  I 

Dav.  Whims !  You  might  turn  the  laugh  of  the  world  upon  itself  in  a 
fortnight.    These  things  are  but  nine  days*  wonders. 

Pen.,  Do  you  think  so,  Mr  Davenport  ? 

Dav.  Where  does  she  live  ? 

Pen.  She  has  lodgings  in  the  next  street,  in  a  sort  of  garden-house,  that 
belongs  to  one  Cutlet.  I  have  not  seen  her  smce  the  aSau-.  I  was  ffoinir 
there  at  her  request. 

Dav.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Pen.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Dav.  The  oddest  fellow !    I  will  tell  you— ^But  here  be  comes. 
Enter  Cutlet. 

Cut.  (to  Davenport,)  Sir,  the  young  lady  at  my  house  is  desu-ous  you 
should  return  immediately.    She  has  heard  somethmi?  from  home. 

Pen.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Dav.  'Tis  her  fears,  I  daresay.  My  dear  Pendulous,  you  will  excuse  me  ? 
—I  must  not  teU  him  our  situation  at  present,  though  it  cost  him  a  fit  of 
jealousy.    We  shall  have  fifty  opportunities  for  explanation*  [Exit. 

Pen.  Does  that  gentieman  visit  the  lady  at  your  lodgimrs  ? 

Cut.  He  is  quite  familiar  tiiere,  I  assure  you.    HeislB  in  all  with  her, 

«hf nr^tiVlH"^  ^  f^  ^^y  ^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^^®"'  ^°*  ^  «"«pect  that,  while 
she  pretended  scruples,  some  rival  was  at  tiie  root  of  her  ii^delity ! 
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Cut.  Yott  seem  distressed,  sir  ?    Bless  me ! 

Pen.  I  am,  friend,  above  llie  reach  of  comfort 

Cut  Consolation,  then,  can  be  to  no  pmpose  ? 

Pen.  None. 

Cut.  I  am  80  happy  to  have  met  with  hhn ! 

Pen.  Wretdi,  wretch,  wretch ! 

Cut.  There  he  goes !  How  he  walks  about  biting  ids  nails !  I  would  not 
exdumge  this  luxury  of  unavailing  pity  for  worlds. 

Pen.  Stigmatized  by  the  world 

Cut.  My  case  exacdy.    Let  us  compare  notes. 

Pen.  For  an  accident  which 

Cut.  For  a  profession  which 

Pen.  In  the  eye  of  reason  has  nothing  hi  it^-i^ 

Cut.  Absolutely  nothing  in  it 

Pen.  Brought  up  at  a  public  bar 

Cut.  Brought  up  to  an  odious  trade«— — 

Pen.  With  nerves  like  mine— 

Cut.  With  nerves  like  mine 

Pen.  Arraigned,  condemned—*- 

Cut.  By  a  foolish  world«^— 

Pen.  By  ajud^e  and  jury—— 

Oi^.  By  an  invidious  exclusion  disqualifiea  for  sitting  upon  a  jury  at  all-«^ 

Pen.  Tried,  cast,  and— 

Cut.  What? 

Pen.  Hanoed,  sir.  Hanged  by  the  neck,  till  I  wao'  ■  ■ 

Cut,  Bless  me !  . 

Pen.  Why*  should  not  I  publish  it  to  the  whole  world,  smce  she,  whose 
prejudice  alone  I  wished  to  overcome,  deserts  me  f 

Cut.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to,  I  hope  ? 

Pen.  When  she  joins  in  the  judgment  of  an  illiberal  world  against  mo 

Cut.  You  said  hanged,  shr^tfcAt  is,  I  mean,  perhaps  I  mistook  you*  How 
giiastiy  he  looks  \ 

Pen.  Fear  me  not,  my  friend.  I  am  no  ghost^though  I  heartily  wish  I 
were  one. 

Cut.  Why,  then,  ten  to  one  you  were— 

Pen.  Cut  down.    The  odious  word  shall  out,  though  it  choak  me. 

Cut.  Your  case  must  have  some  things  in  it  very  curious.  I  daresay  you 
kept  a  journal  o^your  sensations. 

Pen.  Sensations! 

Cut.  Aye,  while  you  were  bebg— you  know  what  I  mean.  They  say  per- 
sons in  your  situadon  have  lights  dancing  before  their  eyes^-blueish.  But 
tiien  the  worst  of  all  is  coming  to  one's  self  again. 

Pen.  Plagues,  furies,  tormentors  I    I  shall  go  mad  I  [Exit. 

Cut  There,  he  says  he  shall  go  mad.  Well,  my  head  has  not  been  very 
right  of  late.  It  ^oes  with  a  whirl  and  a  buz  somehow.  I  believe  I  must 
not  think  so  deeply.  Common  people  that  don't  reason  know  nothing  of 
these  aberrations. 

Great  wits  go  mad,  and  small  ones  only  dull ; 

Distracting  cares  vex  not  the  empty  skull : 

They  seize  on  heads  that  think,  and  hearts  that  feel| 

As  flies  attack  the^better  sort  of  veal  [Exit; 
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ACTIL 
ScKNE,  at  Flint's. 

Flint,  William. 

FiihL  I  liaTe  overwalked  myself,  and  am  quite  exbausted.  Tell  Marian 
to  come  and  play  to  me. 

Wii.  I  Bhall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Flint.  I  have  been  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  of  late ;  I  think,  an  evil 
spirit.  It  goes  and  comes,  as  my  daughter  is  with  or  from  me.  It  cannot 
stand  before  her  gentle  look,  when,  to  please  her  father,  she  takes  down  her 
music-book. 

Enter  William. 

W'iL  Miss  Marian  went  out  soon  after  you,  and  is  not  returned* 

Flint,  That  is  a  pity — That  is  a  pity.  Where  can  the  foolish  girl  be  gad- 
ding? 

Wil.  Tlie  shopmen  say  she  went  out  with  Mr  Davenport. 

Flint.  Davenport?    hnpossible. 

Wil.  They  say  they  are  sure  it  was  he,  by  the  same  token  that  they  saw 
her  slip  into  his  hand,  when  she  was  past  the  door,  the  casket  which  yon 
gave  her. 

Flint.  Gave  her,  William  ?  I  onlv  intrusted  it  to  her.  She  has  robbed  me. 
Marian  is  a  thief.  You  mustgo  to  the  Justice,  William,  and  get  oui  a  warrant 
against  her  immediately.  Do  you  help  them  in  the  description.  Put  in 
"  Marian  Flint,"  in  plain  words— no  remonstrances,  William — **  daughter  of 
Reuben  Flint," — ^no  remonstrances,  but  do  it 

Wil.  Nay,  sir 

Flint.  I  am  rock,  absolute  rock,  to  all  that  you  can  say — A  piece  of  solid 
rock.— What  is  it  that  makes  my  legs  to  fail,  and  my  whole  frame  to  totter 
thus  ?  It  has  been  my  over  walking.  I  am  very  faint.  Support  me  in,  Wil- 
liam. [Exeunt. 

Scene —  The  Apartment  of  Miss  Flyx, 
3fis8  Flyn,  Betty. 

Miss  F.  'Tis  past  eleven.  Every  minute  I  expect  Mr  Pendulous  here. 
What  a  meetinff  do  I  anticipate ! 

Bettif.  Anticipate,  truly.'  what  other  than  a  joyful  meeting  can  it  be  be- 
tween two  agreed  lovers  who  have  been  parted  diese  four  months  ? 

Miss  F.  But  in  that  cruel  space  what  accidents  have  happened  l^aside) 
As  yet  I  perceive  she  is  ignorant  of  this  unfortunate  affair. 

Bett^.  Lord,  madam,  wliat  accidents  ?  He  has  not  had  a  fall  or  a  tumble, 
has  he  ?  He  is  not  coming  upon  crutches  ? 

Miss  F.  Not  exactly  a  fall — (aside) — I  wish  I  had  courage  to  admit  her 
to  my  confidence. 

Betty.  If  his  neck  is  whole,  his  heart  is  so  too,  I  warrant  it. 

Miss  F.  His  neck  l-^aside) — She  certainly  mistrusts  something.  He 
writes  me  word  that  this  must  be  his  last  interview. 

Bettif.  Then  I  guess  the  whole  business.  The  wretch  is  unfaithful.  Some 
creature  or  other  has  got  him  into  a  noose. 

Miss  F.  A  noose ! 

Betty.  And  I  shall  never  more  see  him  hang 

Miss  F.  Hang,  did  you  say,  Betty  ? 

Betty.  About  that  dear,  fond  neck,  I  was  going  to  add,  madam,  but  you 
interrupted  mo. 

Miss  F.  I  can  no  longer  labour  with  a  secret  which  oppresses  me  thus. 
Can  you  be  trusty  ? 

Betty,  Who,  I,  madam  ?— (a*iV/c)— Lord,  I  am  so  glad.  Now  I  shall 
know  <ul, 
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Miss  jP.  Thu  letter  discloses  the  reason  of  his  unaccountable  long  ab«- 
sence  from  me.    Peruse  it,  and  say  if  we  have  not  reason  to  be  unhappy. 
(Betty  retires  to  the  window  to  read  the  letter,  Mr 
Pendulous  enters*) 

Miss  F.  My  dear  Pendulous ! 

Pen.  Maria! — nay,  shun  the  embraces  of  a  disgraced  man,  who  comes 
but  to  tell  you  that  you  must  renounce  his  society  for  ever. 

Miss  F,  Nay,  Pendulous,  avoid  me  not 

Pen. — (aside.)  That  was  tender.  I  may  be  mistaken.  Whilst  I  stood  on 
honourBble  terms,  Maria  might  have  met  my  caresses  without  a  blush. 

(Betty,  who  has  not  attended  to  the  entrance  o/'Pbndulous,  through 
her  eagerness  to  read  the  letter,  comes  forward.) 

Betty.  Ha!  hal  ha!  What  a  funny  story,  madam;  and  is  this  all  you 
make  such  a  fuss  about  ?  I  should  not  care  if  twenty  of  my  lovers  had 
been {seeing  Pendulous.) — ^Liord,  sir,  I  ask  pardon. 

Pen.  Are  we  not  alone,  then  ? 

Miss  F.  'Tis  only  Betty — my  old  servant.    You  remember  Betty  ? 

Pen.  Wliat  letter  is  that  ? 

Miss  F.  O !  something  from  her  sweetheart,  I  suppose. 

Betty.  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  all.    I  shall  die  of  laughing. 

Pen.  You  have  not  surely  been  shewing  her-*— 

Miss  F.  I  must  be  ingenueus.  You  must  know,  then,  tliat  I  was  just' 
giving  Betty  a  hint— as  you  came  in. 

Pen,  A  hint ! 

Miss  F.  Yes,  of  our  unfortunate  embarrassment 

Pen,  My  letter  I 

Miss  F.  I  thought  it  as  well  that  ^e  should  know  it  at  first 

Pen.  'Tis  mighty  well,  madam.  'Tis  as  it  should  be.  I  was  ordained  to 
be  a  wretched  lai^hing-stock  to  all  the  world ;  and  it  is  fit  that  our-  drabs 
and  our  servant  wenches  should  have  their  share  of  the  amusement 

Betty.  Marry  come  up!  Drabs  and  servant  wenches!  and  this  from' a 
person  in  his  circumstances ! 

[Betty  ^i«^«  herself  out  of  the  room,  muttering. 

Miss  F.  J  understand  not  this  language.  I  was  prepared  to  give  my  Pen- 
dulous a  tender  meeting.  To  assure  him,  that  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
superficial  and  the  censorious,  he  may  have  incurred  a  partial  degradation, 
in  the  esteem  of  one,  at  least,  he  stood  as  high  as  ever.  That  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  a  ridiculous  accident,  involving  no  guilt,  no  shadow  of  impu- 
tation, to  separate  two  hearts,  cemented  by  noliest  vows,  as  ours  liave  been. 
Thia  untimely  repulse  to  my  affections  may  awaken  scruples  in  me,  which 
hitherto,  in  tenderness  to  you,  I  have  suppressed. 

Pen.  I  very  well  understand  Avhat  you  call  tendeniess,  madam ;  but  in 
some  situations,  pity— pity— is  the  greatest  insult. 

Miss  F.  I  can  endure  no  longer.  When  you  are  in  a  calmer  mood,  you 
will  be  sorry  that  you  have  wrung  my  heart  so.  [Exit. 

Pen.  Maria ! — She  is  gone — in  tears — Yet  it  seems  she  has  liad  her  scruples. 
She  said  she  had  tried  to  smotlier  them.  Her  maid  Betty  intimated  as  much. 

He-enter  Betty. 

Betty.  Never  mind  Betty,  sir ;  depend  upon  it  she  will  never  'peach. 

Pen.  Teach ! 

Betty.  Lord,  sir,  these  scruples  will  blow  over.  Go  to  her  again,  when 
she  is  in  a  better  humour.  You  know  we  must  stand  off  a  little  at  first,  to 
save  appearances. 

Pen.  Appearances!  we! 

Betty.  It  will  be  decent  to  let  some  time  elapse. 

Pen,  Time  elapse ! 

Lost,  i^Tetched  Pendulous !  to  scorn  betrayed, 
The  scoff  alike  of  mistress  and  of  maid ! 
What  now  remains  for  thee,  forsaken  man. 
But  to  complete  thy  fate's  abortive  plan. 
And  finish  what  the  feeble  law  be^an  ?  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Miss  Flyn,  with  Marian. 

Miss  F.  Now  both  our  lovers  are  gone,  I  hope  my  friend  will  have  ' 
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reterre.  Tea  murt  consider  this  apartmenl  as  jam  wlifle  yon  stay  here. 
'Tin  larger  and  more  coimnodwos  tban  jrour  own. 

ilfiir.  Yoa  aro  Idnd,  Maria.  My  sad  storj  I  hare  troubled  you  with.  I 
hare  some  jewete  here,  which  I  mdntentionall jr  brought  away.  I  hare  only 
to  be^,  diat  jrou  will  take  the  trouble  to  restore  them  to  mj  father ;  and,  with- 
oot  disfJoalng  mj  present  situation,  to  tell  him,  that  mj  next  step— with  or 
without  the  concurrence  of  Mr  Darenport^^hall  be  to  throw  myself  at  his 
feet»  and  beg  to  be  forgiren.  1  dare  not  see  him  till  you  hare  explored  the 
wnr  for  me.    I  am  conrinced  I  was  tricked  into  this  elopement 

Mii$  P.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed  implicitly. 

Mar.  Yon  are  good,  (agitated,) 

Misi  P.  Moderate  your  appehensions,  my  sweet  friend.  I  too  hare 
known  my  sorrows— (mt/ia^.)— You  hare  heard  of  the  ridiculous  afiair. 

Mar,  Between  Mr  Pendulous  and  you?  Davenport  informed  me  of  it, 
and  we  both  took  the  liberty  of  blaming  the  orer-mceness  of  your  scruples. 

MUs  F.  You  mistake.  The  refinement  is  entirely  on  the  part  of  my  lover. 
He  thinks  me  not  nice  enough.  I  am  obliged  to  feign  a  little  reluctance,  that 
he  may  not  take  quite  a  distaste  to  me.  \Vill  you  believe  it,  that  he  turns 
my  very  constancy  into  are]H-oach,  and  decUues,  that  a  woman  must  be  de- 
void of  all  delicacy,  that»  after  a  thing  of  that  8ort»  could  endure  the  sight  of 
her  husband  in  «^— 

Mar.  In  what? 

Mi$B  P.  The  sight  of  a  man  at  all  in  *-— 

Mar.  I  comprehend  you  not. 

Miss  F.  In— in  ar— <irAMp«r#)—night  cap,  my  dear ;  and  now  the  mischief 
is  out. 

Mar.  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  him  ? 

Miss  P.  None,  unless  I  were  to  trr  the  experiment,  by  placing  myself  in 
the  hands  of  justice  for  a  little  while,  how  far  an  equality  in  misfortune  might 
breed  a  sympathy  in  sentiment.  Our  reputations  would  be  both  upon  a 
level  then,  you  know.  What  think  you  of  a  little  innocent  shoo-liftinir,  in 
sport?  ^      ^ 

Mar.  And  by  that  contrivance  to  be  taken  before  a  mairistrate  ?  the  pro- 
ject sounds  oddly.  / 

Miss  P.  And  yet  I  am  more  than  half  persuaded  it  is  feasible. 
JEnter  Betty. 

Setty.  Mr  Davenport  is  below,  ma'am,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Mar.  You  ndll  excuse  mQ^going-^ttiming  bachS^xoM  will  remem- 
ber the  casket  ?  [Exit. 

Miss  F,  Depend  on  me. 

Bettv.  And  a  strange  man  desires  to  see  you,  ma'am.  I  do  not  half  like 
his  looks. 

Miss  F.  Shew  him  in. 

^  ^    ^"^^'^  Betty,  and  returns  with  a  Police  Officer.    Betty  goes  mt) 

Omcer.  Your  servant,  ma'am.    Your  name  is 

Miss  F.  Flyn,  sir.    Your  business  with  me  ? 

Off.  {Alternately  surveying  the  lady  and  his  paper  ofinstructionsy^MBiUoi 

Miss  P.  Maria  Fljm. 

Off.  Aye,  aye,  FIp  or  Flint  'Tis  all  one.  Some  write  plwn  Mary,  and 
some  put  ann  after  it.    I  come  about  a  casket.  ^ 

Miss  P.  I  guess  the  whole  business.  He  takes  me  for  my  friend.  Some- 
thing may  come  out  of  this.    I  will  humour  him. 
comffciilff^^'''^^'^  ^®  description  to  a  tittle.  ^'  Soft^  grey  eyes,  pale 

m,i~ 'ifi  te^^^^A''®"  told  l>yflatterer8thatmy  eyes  were  blue-(teA« 
V?/  iS?  t  ^;*^^  *^®P®  ^  ^^^^  P^^^^J  tolerably  to<lay. 
Off.  Blue  I— they  are  a  sort  of  blueish-ffrey,  now  I  look  better:  and  as 

S:h:^^'"'iS^''  T"'  "^^  «l?'  Blushin^s  Vften  a  si^of  a  &^d  o?- 
fender.    Doyouknowany  ihfaiffof  acasket? 

^7  f;i*lw  ^  *?*  ''^^  *  F*"*^  ^  J'*«*  delivered  to  my  keeping. 
Off.  And  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  secure,;  together  wii  yow  &df- 
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ship's  penon.   ^  Garnets,  pearls,  diamond-toicelet^*'— liere  thej  tf  e>  8ure 
eaoMjh. 

j^«  F.  Indeed,  I  am  Innocent. 

Off.  Every  man  is  presumed  so  till  lie  k  found  otherwise. 

.^^  JL  PoBee  wit  1    Have  jou  a  warrant? 

Off.  Tolerably  cool  that  Here  it  is,  signed  by  Justice  Goldii^,  at  the  re- 


qniution  of  Reuben  Flint,  who  depoaea  that  you  have  robbed  him. 

J6m  F.  How  IndEy  tiiia  tama  oat  !*-(afufe.>^Gan  I  be  indulged  with  a 
coach? 

Off.  To  Marlborough  Street?  certainly— an  old  offiBndeiw{<uufe.>— The 
thing  shall  be  coadwcted  with  as  nnidi  delica^  aa  is  oonaiatent  with  secu- 
rity. 

MssF.  Police  manners  I  I  will  trust  myself  lo  your  protection  then* 

[Exeunt. 

ScanF^PoHe^Offke.    • 

Justice,  Funt,  Officers,  &c. 

Just  Before  we  proceed  to  extremitiea,  Ur  Flint,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
consider  the  consequences.  What  will  the  world  aay  to  your  ezposiii^  your 
own  child? 

jPKft^.  The  world  is  not  my  friend.    I  belonff  to  a  profeasion  which  has 
\oof  brought  me  acquainted  with  its  ii^ustice.  I  return  scorn  for  scorn,  and 
desire  its  censure  above  its  plaudte. 
JkaL  But  in  tkia  caae  driicaey  mnat  make  yon  paaae. 

FUni.  Delicacy — ^ha !  ha  I— pawnbroker — ^how  fitly  these  words  suit.  De 
licate  pawnbroker— deUeate  aBvil«-^let  the  law  take  its  course. 

Just.  Consider,  the  jewels  are  found. 

Flint.  'Tis  not  the  silly  baubles  I  reffard.  Are  you  a  man  ?  are  you  a  f&^ 
ther  ?  and  think  you  I  could  stoop  so  low,  vile  as  I  stand  here,  as  to  make 
money — ^filthy  money— ^f  the  stuff  which  a  daugliter's  touch  has  desecrated  ? 
Deep  in  some  pit  firat  I  would  bury  them. 

Just.  Yet  pause  a  little.    Consider.    An  only  diild. 

Hint.  Only,  only,— there,  it  is  that  stings  me,  makes  me  mad.  She  was 
the  only  ly^g  I  had  to  love  rae*4o  bear  me  up  against  the  nipping  injuries 
of  the  world.    I  prate  when  I  should  act.    Bnaff  in  your  prisoner. 

(  The  Justice  makes  signs  to  an  Officer,  who  goes  out,  and  returns 
Tciik  Miss  Flyv.) 

PUnt  What  mockery  of  my  sight  is  here?    This  is  no  daughter. 

Olf.  Dauehter,  or  no  daughter,  she  has  confessed  to  this  casket. 

PSnL  {Oandting  t^)— The  very  sasM.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  these  pale 
anfteadora  to  dazde  the  «ght  of  honesty— ^to  put  out  the  regardful  eye  of 
piety  md  daiog^iter-love  ?  Why,  a  poor  fflow-worm  shews  more  brightiy. 
Bear  witness  how  I  yalued  them— (tran^Tft^  on  them.y^¥9ax  lady,  know  you 
aught  of  my  child  ? 

MBss  p.  I  ahall  here  answer  no  questions. 

JusL  Yon'  nmat  explain  how  you  came  by  these  jewels,  madam. 

MBss  F.  (/tside.)  Hew  coi^dence  assist  me  I— A  gentieman  in  the  neigh* 
boinrhood  will  answer  for  me«— 

Just.  His  name— - 

Mim  P.  Penduiono  ■ 

Just.  That  lives  in  the  next  street  ? 

Mm  P.  The  aaano       now  I  have  him  «ure« 

JusU  Let  him  be  sent  for.  I  believe  thegentteman  tot)e  req^ctabk,  and 
inll  accept  his  security. 

PIsM.  Why  do  I  wnste  «y  time,  where  I  have  no  business?  None— I 
have  none  any  more  in  the  world — none. 

BiUer  Pendulous. 

Pat.  What  n  the  meai&sigof  this  extraor^nary«UBimons?-<*Marla  here? 

Plmt.  Eoiow  you  any  thing  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Pen*  Sir,  I  neitiier  Imow  her  nor  vourself,  nor  why  I  amlMN>ught  hifher; 
tat^ar  tUs  lafy.  If  you  have  «Dy  thntg  against  her>  I  will  (mswer  it  with  my 
life  and  fortunes. 
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Just,  Make  out  the  bail-bond. 

Off,  {Surveying  Petidulaus.)  Please,  your  worHliii),  before  you  take  that 
gentleman's  bond,  may  I  have  leave  to  jjttt  in  a  worn  ? 

Pen.  (Agitated.)  I  guess  what  is  coming. 

Off.  I  have  seen  that  gentleman  hold  up  his  hand  at  a  criminal  bar* 

Just.  Ha! 

Miss  F.  (Aside.)  Better  and  better. 

Off.  My  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  His  lips  quivered  about,  while  he  was 
being  tried,  just  as  they  do  now.    His  name  is  not  Pendulous. 

Miss  F.  Excellent! 

Off.  He  pleaded  to  the  name  of  Thomson  at  York  assizes. 

Just.  Can  this  be  true  ? 

Miss  F.  I  could  kiss  the  fellow ! 

Off  He  was  had  up  for  a  footpad. 

Miss  F.  A  dainty  fellow ! 

Pen.  My  iniquitous  fate  pursues  me  everywhere. 

Just.  You  confess,  then. 

Pen.  I  am  steeped  in  infamy. 

Miss  jP.  I  am  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  yourself. 

Pen.  My  reproach  can  never  be  washed  out 

Miss  F.  Nor  mine. 

Pen.  I  am  doomed  to  everlasting  shame. 

Miss  F.  We  are  both  in  a  predicament. 

Just.  I  am  in  a  maze  where  all  this  will  end. 

Miss  F.  But  here  comes  one  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  wiU  guide  us  out  of 
all  our  difficulties. 

Etiter  Marian  and  Davenport. 

Mar.  (Kneeling.)  My  dear  father ! 

Flint.  Do  I  dream  ? 

Mar.  I  am  your  Marian. 

Just.  Wonders  thicken ! 

Flint.  Tlie  casket— 

Miss  F.  Let  me  clear  up  the  rest. 

Flint.  The  casket— 

Miss  F.  Was  inadvertently  in  your  daughter's  hand,  when,  by  an  artifice 
of  her  maid  Lucy, — set  on,  as  she  confesses,  by  this  gentleman  here, — 

Dav.  I  plead  guilty. 

Miss  F.  She  was  persuaded,  tliat  you  were  in  a  hurry  going  to  marry  her 
to  an  object  of  her  dislike ;  nay,  that  he  was  actually  m  Uie  house  for  the 
purpose.  The  speed  of  her  flight  admitted  not  of  her  depositing  the  jewels; 
out  to  me,  who  nave  been  her  mseparable  companion  since  she  quitted  your 
roof,  she  intrusted  the  return  of  them ;  which  tlie  precipitate  measures  of 
this  gentleman  (pointing  to  the  Officer)  alone  prevented.  Mr  Cutlet,  whom 
I  see  coming,  can  witness  this  to  be  true. 

Enter  Cutlet,  i;i  haste. 

Cut.  Aye,  poor  lamb !  poor  lamb !  I  can  witness.  I  have  run  in  such  a 
haste,  hearing  how  affairs  stood,  that  I  have  left  my  shambles  Avithout  a  pro- 
tector. If  your  worship  had  seen  how  she  cried  (pointing  to  Marian^)  and 
trembled,  and  insisted  upon  being  brought  to  her  father.  Mr  IHivenport 
here  could  not  stay  her. 

Flint.  I  can  forbear  no  longer.  Marian,  will  you  play  once  again,  to  please 
your  old  father  ? 

Mar.  I  have  a  p[ood  mind  to  make  you  buy  me  a  new  grand  piano  for 
your  naughty  suspicions  of  me. 

Dav.  miat  is  to  become  of  me  ? 

Flint.  I  will  do  more  than  that.  The  poor  lady  shall  have  her  jewels 
again. 

Mar.  Shall  she? 

Flint.  Upon  reasonable  terms,  (smiling.)  And  now,  I  suppose,  the  court 
may  adjourn. 

Dav.  Marian! 

Flint.  I  guess  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  Mr  Davenport ;  but  you  have 
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befaav«d  upon  the  whole  bo  like  a  man  of  honour,  that  it  will  giro  me  plea- 
sure, if  you  will  visit  at  my  house  for  the  future ;  but  (smilin//)  not  clandes- 
tinely,  Marian. 

Mar,  Hush,  father. 

Fiini.  I  own  I  had  prejudices  against  gentry.  But  I  have  met  with  so 
much  candour  and  kindness  among  my  betters  this  day — ^from  this  gentle« 
man  in  particular — (turning  to  the  Justice) — that  I  begin  to  think  of  leaving 
off  business,  and  settij^  up  for  a  gentleman  myself. 

JusL  You  have  the  feeling  of  one. 

Hint,  Marian  will  not  object  to  it. 

Just.  But  (turning  to  Miss  Fiyn)  what  motive  could  induce  this  lady  to 
take  so  much  di^race  upon  herseff,  when  a  word's  explanation  might  have 
relieved  her  ? 

Miss  F,  This  gentleman  (turning  to  Pendulous)  can  explain. 

Pen,  The  dev3 ! 

Miss  F,  This  gentleman,  I  repeat  it,  whose  backwai'dness  in  concluding 
a  long  and  honourable  suit  from  a  mistaken  delicacy — 

Pen.  How ! 

Misa  F,  Drove  me  upon  the  expedient  of  involving  myself  in  the  same 
disagreeable  embarrassments  with  nimself,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  perfect 
sympathy  miffht  subsist  between  us  for  the  future. 

Pen.  I  see  it — I  see  it  al!. 

Just,  (  To  Pendulous,)  You  were  then  tried  at  York. 


Pen. 

Just,  Condemned — 

Pen.  ExBCUTED. 

Juet,  How  I      . 

Pen,  Cut  down,  and  came  to  life  again.  False  delicacy,  adieu !  The 
true  sort,  which  this  lady  has  manifested — by  an  expedient  which  at  first 
sight  might  seem  a  little  unpromising,  has  cured  me  of  the  other.  We  are 
now  on  even  terms. 

Miss  F,  And  may — 

Pen.  Marry, — ^I  know  it  was  your  word. 

Miss  F.  And  nuike  a  very  quiet — 

Pen.  Exemplary — 

Miss  F,  Agreeingpdr  of— 

Pen,  AcauiTTED  Felons. 

Flint.  And  let  the  prejudiced  against  our  profession  acknowledge,  that  a 
money-lender  may  have  the  heart  of  a  father ;  and  that  in  the  casket,  whose 
loss  ^eved  him  so  sorely,  he  valued  nothing  so  dear  as  (turning  to  Marian) 
one  poor  domestic  jewel. 


To  M.  W, 

TBnts*s  winethiiig  in  thy  lightest  mirth  For,  like  a  sainted  virtue,  Thou 

That's  like  an  angel's  sadness,  Art  lifted  o'er  the  day ; 

A  dim  soft  pathos  overflows  God's  shadow  on  thy  face  is  laid 

Thy  wildest  voice  of  gladness.  In  sanctity  for  aye. 

I,  with  a  poet's  insight,  see  Mix  with  the  vulgar  and  the  vain, 

How  feelings  true  enhance  There's  notliing  to  condemn  ; 

The  finer  impulses  that  stir  A  charm  is  hung  around  thee — Tliou 

Thy  leaf-like  elegance.  Cannt  ne'er  be  one  of  them. 

And,  Marg*ret,  when  I  look  on  thee,  Then  go — ^nor  fear  to  move  amidst 

Are  swept  away  the  fears.  Our  earth's  most  tainted  air, 


Whieh  whisper  beauty  is  a  thing  Go,  like  a  sea-bird  in  the  gloom, 

Of  perU  and  of  tears.  As  fearless  and  as  fair  ! 


J,F, 
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ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  WICKUFFE* 
BY  PELT A* 


"  Hid  it  not  been  ehe  oMIaate  pervoMDiai  of  o«r  pi«lttei,  cgiiiiiC  fkt  dhrfi 
of  Wickliffe,  to  luppTeti  htm  u  a  achimAtic  or  imiovatiar,  perhftm  neMMt  Am 
Jerome,  no.  nor  the  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvlo,  had  eret  been  kBown." 


UuiTOif,  For  IJhe  Xdftrrty  ^  XhMttimi  Atifbv 


I. 

When  Supersdtion  overspread  tiie  realm. 

And  Tmth's  bright  star  was  shaded ; 
When  Tyraxmy  stniggled  to  OTerwlielin 

A  world  by  her  gloom  pervaded ; 
From  out  that  midnight,  so  dark  and  deep, 

A  voice  cried,  **  Ho— awaken  !*• 
Till  the  sleepers  aroused  themselves  from  sleep, 

And  the  thrones  of  earth  were  shaken, 

11. 
WickliflFe  !  that  noble  voice  was  thine, 

Which  called  the  free  to  their  stations  \ 
Thou  gavest  the  light  of  Heaven  to  shine 

Agi£i  on  the  blinded  nations  :— 
When  foes  were  many,  and  friends  were  none, 

Though  pitfalls  yawn'd  around  thee. 
On  the  hill  of  defiance  aloft — alone— i 

The  hour  of  danger  found  thee. 

III. 
I  love  to  trace  the  lines  of  that  face. 

So  calm,  yet  so  commanding ; 
Thy  white  beard's  venerable  grace 

O'er  thy  russet  vest  expanding ; 
Thine  eyebrows  so  deeply  arch'd— thy  look 

Of  serenest  contemplation, 
At  whose  kindling  glance  the  guilty  shook 

In  pitiful  consternation. 

IV. 

Methinks  I  note  thy  youthful  ^e, 

Truth's  holiest  pages  perusmg, 
WTiere  summer  boughs  exclude  the  rays. 

An  emerald  calm  diffusing ; 
I  follow  thy  steps  from  bower  to  bower. 

Still  pondering  on  what  enthrall'd  thee, 
Till  the  bell  of  Merton's  tolVd  forth  the  hour, 

Which  to  vesper  service  call'd  thee. 


Fear  never  smote  thy  dauntless  heart, 

That,  spuming  at  craft  and  folly, 
Bum'd,  in  its  ardours,  to  impart 

The  Gospel  unmarr'd  and  holy ; 
'Mid  persecution's  storm  it  rose. 

And,  triumphioff  nobly  o'er  it, 
Pierced  through  tjae  coralet  of  Craft,  and  bore 

Superstition  to  earth  before  it 
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VI. 

The  purple  pride  of  the  Papal  See 

Coula  not  to  silence  win  thee ; 
It'B  loudest  thunders  were  less  to  ihee, 

Than  the  still  small  voice  within  thee : 
In  the  conclave  hall»  erectly  tall, 

'Twas  thine  to  stand  undaunted, 
'Mid  threatening  throngs,  that  sought  thy  wrongs, 

And  insolent  power  that  vaunted, 

VIL 

To  the  death  'twas  thine  to  persevere. 

Though  the  tempest  around  thee  rattled ; 
And  wherever  Falsehood  was  lurking,  there 

Thy  spirit  heroic  battled : 
And  &ougfa  thy  bones  ft'om  the  grave  were  torn. 

Long  aner  thy  days  were  ended. 
The  sound  of  thy  words,  to  times  unborn, 

Like  a  trumpetK»U  descended. 

VIII. 

A  light  was  struck'^a  light  which  shewed 

How  hideous  were  Error's  features, 
And  how  perverted  the  law,  bestow'd 

B^  Heaven  to  guide  its  creatures ; 
At  first,  for  that  spark,  amid  the  dark. 

The  Friar  his  fear  dissembled ; 
But  soon  at  the  fame  of  Wickliffe's  name. 

The  throne  of  St  Peter  trembled ! 

iz. 

Oh!  that  the  glory,  so  fair  to  see. 

Should  from  men's  eyes  be  shrouded ; 
Oh  I  that  the  day-^wn,  which  rose  with  thee. 

Illumining  all,  should  be  clouded  I 
In  vain  have  heroes  and  martyrs  bled — 

When  all  that  they  nobly  fought  for 
Is  recklessly  given,  like  carrion  dead. 

To  the  dogs,  whenever  sought  for !  I 

z. 

Oh !  that  the  lamp  of  Faith  bums  dim- 
That  our  public  men  grow  cravens — 

And  oh  I  for  the  spirit  that  bum'd  in  him, 
An  eagle  amid  tne  ravens ! 

Of  the  book  which  had  been  a  sealed-up  book. 
He  tore  the  clasps,  that  the  nation. 

With  eyes  unbandaged,  might  thereon  look) 
And  learn  to  read  salvation. 

XI. 

I  turn  me  from  him — ^I  cannot  gaze 

On  the  calm,  heroic  features, 
When  I  think  how  we  have  disgraced  our  days— 

Poor,  miserable  creatures ! 
And  when,  how  we  have  betray'd  our  trust 

The  sons  of  our  sons  shall  hearken. 
Can  it  be  else  than  that  o'er  our  dust 

The  spittle  of  scorn  should  barken  j 


1  Jfi  The  First  Gra^  Hair.  [Jan. 

THB  FIRST  GRAY  HAIR. 

The  matron  at  her  mirror,  with  her  hand  upon  her  brow. 

Sits  gazing  on  her  lovely  face — ^aye  lovely  even  now : 

Why  doth  she  lean  upon  her  hand  witii  such  a  look  of  care  ? 

Why  steals  tiiat  tear  across  her  cheek  V — She  sees  her  first  gray  hair. 

Time  from  her  form  hath  ta*en  away  but  little  of  its  grace ; 
His  touch  of  thought  liath  dignified  the  beauty  of  her  face ; 
Yet  she  might  mingle  in  the  dance  where  maidens  gaily  trip, 
So  bright  is  still  her  hazel  eye,  so  beautiful  her  lip. 

The  faded  form  is  often  mark*d  by  sorrow  more  tlian  years ; 
Tlie  wrinkle  on  the  cheek  may  be  the  course  of  secret  tears; 
The  mournful  Up  may  murmur  of  a  love  it  ne'er  confest. 
And  the  dimness  of  tlie  eye  betray  a  heart  that  cannot  rest. 

But  She  hath  been  a  liappy  wife ; — ^the  lover  of  Iter  youth 

May  proudly  claim  the  smile  that  pays  the  trid  of  his  truth ; 

A  sense  of  slight— of  loneliness — ^hath  never  banish'd  sleep ; 

Her  life  hath  been  a  cloudless  one; — ^then,  wherefore  doth  she  weep? 

She  look'd  uj^on  her  raven  locks ; — ^what  thoughts  did  tliey  recall  ? 
Oh !  not  of  nights  when  they  were  deck'd  for  banquet  or  for  ball ; — 
They  brought  oack  thoughts  of  early  youdi,  e*er  she  had  learnt  to  check, 
With  artificial  wreaths,  tne  curls  that  sported  o'er  her  neck. 

She  seem'd  to  feel  her  mother's  hand  pass  lightly  through  her  hair. 
And  draw  it  from  her  brow,  to  leave  a  kiss  of  kindness  there; 
She  seem'd  to  view  her  fatlier's  smile,  and  feel  the  playful  touch 
That  sometimes  feigu'd  to  steal  away  the  curls  she  prized  so  much. 

And  now  she  sees  her  first  gray  hair !  oli,  deem  it  not  a  crime 
For  her  to  weep— when  she  beholds  the  first  foot-mark  of  Time ! 
She  knows  tha^  one  by  one,  those  mute  mementos  will  increase. 
And  steal  youth,  beauty,  strength  away,  till  life  itself  shall  cease. 

'Tis  not  the  tear  of  vanity  for  beauty  on  the  wane — 

Yet  (hough  the  blossom  may  not  sigh  to  bud,  and  bloom  again, 

It  cannot  but  remember  with  a  feeling  of  regret. 

The  Spring  for  ever  gone — ^the  Summer  sun  so  nearly  set. 

Ah,  Lady !  heed  the  monitor !    Tliy  miiTor  tells  thee  tnitli, 
Assume  the  matron's  folded  veil,  resign  the  wi'eath  of  youtli ; 
Go ! — bind  it  on  thy  daughter's  brow,  in  her  thou'lt  still  look  fair ; 
'Twere  well  would  all  learn  wisdom  who  behold  the  first  gray  hair! 

T.  Hayxks  Bayly. 


UPON  SEEING  MISS  TANNY  KEBIBLE  IN  JULIET. 

Italian  passion,  sudden,  deep,  intense, 

With  raaidhood's  simply  fearless  innocence. 

With  the  chast«  dignity  that  marriage  gives, 
Blended  in  poesy's  ethereal  hue ; — 
Such  the  sweet  Juliet  Shakspeare's  geniiLs  drew-<- 

Tlie  genius  such  that  now  in  Fanny  lives, 

M.M, 
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LOTE  AND  DEATH. 

By  Mrs  He^nans, 

By  thy  birth,  so  oft  ren«w*d 
From  the  emten  kmg  iubdncdt 
By  the  Ufe^gtft  in  thy  cludii. 
Broken  links  to  weave  again  \ 
By  thine  Infinite  of  woe> 
All  we  know  not,  all  we  know  i 
irthere  be  what  dieth  not. 
TMne,  AJIbetion  I  ii  its  lot  I 

Mighty  ones,  Love  and  Death ! 
Ye  are  the  atirong  in  this  world  of  oura. 
Ye  meet  at  the  banquets,  ye  strive  midst  the  flow'r-^ 
—Which  hath  the  Conqueror's  wreath  ? 

Thou  art  the  victor,  Love  I   ' 
Thou  art  the  peerless,  the  crown'd,  the  free — 
The  strengUi  of  the  battle  is  given  to  thee, 

The  spirit  from  above. 

Thou  hast  look'd  on  death  and  smiled  I 
Tliou  hast  buoy'd  up  the  fragile  and  reed-like  form 
Through  the  tide  of^lhe  figh^  tiirough  the  rush  of  the  storm, 

On  field,  and  flood,  and  wild. 

Thou  hast  stood  on  the  scaffold  alone : 
Thou  hast  watch'd  by  the  wheel  through  the  torturer's  hour. 
And  girt  thy  soul  widi  a  martyr's  power, 
Till  the  conflict  hath  been  won. 

'^O'^lwu  art  the  victor,  Death  I 
Thou  comest — and  where  is  that  which  spoke  > 
From  the  depths  of  the  eye,  when  the  bright  soul  woke  ? 

—Gone  with  the  flitting  breath  I 

Thou  comest— and  what  is  left 
Of  all  that  loved  us,  to  say  if  aught 
Yet  loves,  yet  answers  the  burning  thought 

Of  the  sphrit  lorn  and  reft  ? 

Silence  is  where  thou  art  I 
Silently  thou  must  kindred  meet; 
No  glance  to  cheer,  and  no  voice  to  greet; 

No  bounding  of  heart  to  heart ! 

Boast  not  thy  victory.  Death  I 
It  is  but  as  the  cloud's  o'er  the  sunbeam's  power- 
It  is  but  as  the  winter's  o'er  leaf  and  flower, 

That  slumber,  the  snow  beneath. 

It  18  but  as  a  tyrant's  reign 
O'er  tiie  look  and  the  voice,  which  he  bids  be  still : 
—But  the  sleepless  thought  and  the  fiery  will 

Are  not  for  him  to  chain. 

They  shall  soar  his  might  above ! 
And  so  with  the  root  whence  affection  springs. 
Though  buried,  it  is  not  of  mortal  things— 

Thou  art  the  victor,  Love ! 

VOL.  ZXVII.  NO,  CLXI«  H 
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THE  AGB — ^A  POMI* — IN  EIGHT  BOOKS. 


The  author  of  the  Age  is  about  as 
like  a  poet  as  a  bubbleyjock  is  to  a 
-peacocK.  Down  wings,  and  up  tail^ 
ffoes  bubbley,  with  intermittent  anort 
from  his  long,  red,  dangling  nostril, 
and  a  bold  boom  from  his  whole  bo- 
dy, as  if  he  were  sending  tidings  of 
his  magnificent  existence  in  thimder 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ; 
whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  the  cook  baa 
issued  orders  to  the  scullion  for  his 
immediate  execution  for  the  benefit 
of  clergy;  and  that  ministress  of  fate 
is  even  then  making  a  sally  from  the 
back  kitchen  against  the  unsuspect- 
ing Bultaun  who,  ere  the  bell  toll  for 
the  servants'  dinner,  will  stoop  his 
anointed  head,  with  all  its  comb  and 
watdes,  between  her  inexorable 
knees — ^his  neck  becoming  precisely 
as  long  as  her  an»*-while  tne  neigh- 
bourhood shall  continue  in  a  state  of 
great  and  just  alarm  for  an  hour  af- 
ter his  last  unearthly  gobble.  Now, 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  a  bub- 
bley  is  an  imposing  bird,  after  his  o^m 
fashion ;  but  he  is  in  a  mistake  about 
his  tail,  which  is  not  the  constella- 
tion he  fondly  believes  it  to  be,  while 
he  upholds  it  to  the  airs  and  sun- 
shine of  heaven.  The  world  is  not, 
as  he  imagines,  lost  in  speechless  ad- 
miration of  his  planetary  system.  No 
idea  hath  he  of  the  utter  absiu-dity  of 
the  exposure  behind,  consequent  on 
the  hoisting  of  his  imperial  standard 
— an  utter  absurdity,  in  no  way  re- 
lieved by  the  rotatory  motion  in  which 
he  keeps  prancing  on  feet  that  may 
not  ventui'e,  without  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  retort  courteous,  to  laugh 
at  the  legs  that  employ  them  as  pe- 
destals. From  the  hauteur  of  his 
most  adventurous  aspect,  you  could 
not  doubt,  while  he  is  thus  treading 

ground  in  a  circle  of  eighteen  inches 
iameter,  that  he  consiaers  himself  a 
Columbus  or  a  Cook,  engaged  either 
in  effecting  the  discovery  of  America, 
or  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
But  it  is  wrong^to  be  persoiml ;  so 
we  beg  pardon  of  the  author  of  the 
Age  for  mentioning  him  in  the  same 
sentence  with  a  bubbleyjock.  Let 
us,  if  possible,  be  less  ornithological, 
and  call  both  men  and  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Well,  then— to  speak 


trutli  and  shame  the  devil — the  au- 
thor of  the  Age,  a  Poem,  is,  we  have 
been  credibly  informed, — nay,  faint 
not,  gentle  reader, — a  Tailor.  We 
fihoura  like  to  purchase  from  him 
a  few  pairs  of  ready-made  breeches 
compiled  on  the  principle  of  his  blank 
verse.  They  could  not  miss  sitting 
easy  upon  us,  nor  we  upon  them, 
whatever  the  material,  casimir,  plush, 
corduroy,  or  buckskin.  Breeches,  in 
our  eyes,  can  have  but  one  inexcus- 
able and  unendurable  vice,  to  be  ex- 
piated neither  in  this  world  nor  the 
next — videlicet,  tightness.  Be  they 
but  wide  enough,  and  we  are  happy. 
A  man  should  never  know,  except 
from  a  composite  feeling  of  warmth 
and  decorum,  that  he  has  any  breeches 
on~»or  off.  The  moment  his  atten- 
tion is  attracted  to  the  fact  of  their 
existence,  by  pinch  or  pressure,  on 
any  part  of  his  lower  man,  he  feels 
assured  that  they  are  not  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  master.  We  ai'e  far 
from  asserting  that  breeches  ought  to 
be  of  one  breadth  from  waistband  to 
knee-button — but  still  the  part  of 
the  human  frame  on  which  we  kneel, 
when  -with  clasped  hands  we  be- 
seech our  mistress  to  take  pity  upon 
her  slave,  should  be  as  free  and  un- 
encumbered as  that  part  on  which  we 
sit,  when  we  insert  a  sonnet  to  her 
evebrow  in  her  album.  The  beau- 
ideal,  of  all  mortal  breeches  is  seen 
in  a  palpable  shape  in  the  pictures  of 
Teniers.  Looking  on  his  Boors  and 
on  their  breeches,  we  mentally  ex- 
claim, "  Ofortunati  nimium  !  sua  si 
bona  norint  P*  Our  author,  though 
a  BriUm,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
school.  Will  the  Master-tailor  of  the 
Age  please  to  have  the  goodness  to 
transmit  to  us  a  pair  in  our  next 
monthly  parcel  of  other  prime  articles 
from  the  Strand  ?  In  them  we  shall 
outwrite  the  Quarterly,  the  Edin- 
burgh, the  Westminster,  and  all  the 
Monthlies  I  Beside  us  otlier  editors 
will  all  look  hidebound.  We,  Chris- 
topher North,  in  our  irresistiblesjwill 
display  an  elegant  ease,  a  graceful 
facility,  forming  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  constraint  and  awkwardness 
attending  every  movement  of  a  Lock- 
bart|  a  Napier,  a  Bowring,  a  Camp- 


•  Hprst,  Chancp,  k  Co.  1820. 
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b«U,  sad  odior  g«dde«  of  pidilieimi^ 
nkm,  leaa  h^ipT  ift  their  nnNBcttrs 
trflon.  Ma^  iieiBeif  rniut  liaTe  a 
piir  of  aaka  <g  wtias.  i^aad  nake  m 
of  ker  pettwoats  to  Ladj 


Our  poel*8  blaidc  verae  it  k  from 
wycfa  weaagersoliapfpily  of  oar  tail- 
flv's  Iweedies.  SomeindeaBy— ao 
flowing  and  unconstrained !  Tboagli 
made  Meotaiftbtm  artem^r^  of  him  it 
xnay  indeed  be  said»  in  bold  onpael* 
tiesy  ** ars  est  celare  artem"  "We de- 
fy idl  the  world  to  ^cover  the  se- 
cret principle  of  his  versification. 
What  pauses !  No  matter  on  what 
part  Of  a  line  he  wishes  us  for  a  mo- 
ment to  stop  short.  If  it  be  even 
(fa  tibo  Ter^  nrst  syUable,  the  pedes- 
trian wallang  through  his  poem  is 
wiUiag  to  rest  as  on  a  milestone^ 
Yw  are  nover  at  aloss  for  something 
to  sit  down  upon,  that  you  may  take 
hnatkbefore  pursuing  70ur  journey. 
Often  about  the  middle  of  a  long 
Aeep  aentance,  stretching  away  up 
before  you  in  formidable  penpeotive, 
Ikeamileof  Macadam, you  come  un- 
expectedly upon  a  wooden  bench  in 
A  stone-niche,  and  may,  if  you  choose, 
indulge  in  a  nap,  or  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  wilA  cheese.  Occasion** 
a]l7,  the  weary  reader  is  relieved  by 
a  une  of  eight  syllables,  when  he  hm 
every  reason  to  fear  ten;  while  at 
other  times,  the  refreshed  reader 
boldly  faces  a  sudden  Alexandrine» 
and  vanquishes  him  with  all  the  ease 
in  the  world.  Every  now  and  then, 
too,  in  trftvelliBg  idong  the  Age,  you 
peroeive  yowsSf  to  oe  up  to  the 
Knees  in  prose-^but  prose  as  soft  as 
mtm-hHeak  sbow,  and  no  impediment 
to  tho  nedeatrian ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
rsliaf,  tor  it  brings  into  play  a  differ- 
ent aat  of  musdes*  Then  all  at  once 
the  anow  melts,  or,  in  other  words, 
dh*  jtfoeo  dlMfppearsi  and  your  foot^ 
steps  glide  along  the  flowers  of  poet- 
ry. The  alternation  is  delightful :  and 
ere  you  reach  the  middle  oi  your  jour- 
ney, your  mind  is  bewildered  be- 
tween two  worlds,  the  one  as  human 
and  as  homely  as  the  road  between 
Portobello  and  Miisselburgh,  the 
oUier  as  celestial  and  imaginative  as 
that  nocturnal  phenomenon  we  call 
Noah's  Ark.  We  step  out  of  «  the 
Safety^  or  ••  Fair  Trader,"  and  take 
the  next  stage  iii  a  balloon. 

Tailors  are,  in  general,  a  cheerful 
set  of  people.    Though  -sedentary, 
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they  are  subjected  toregularezercise, 
in  ascending  and  descending  the  path 
between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
breathe  empyreal  aii^-* 
**  Above  the  nmoke  and  sUr  of  thisditn^pot 
Whi<A  nun  caU  ettth." 

How  can  he  do  otherwise  than  choose 
to  be  cheerful,  who  lives  m  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  on  the  cabbages  of  the 
earth  ?  A  vegetable  diet  devoured  in. 
ether!  Hence  the  soaring  soul  W 
Snip— and  all  his  motions  brisk  as 
those  of  the  briskest  of  all  animals. 
He  chirps  like  a  cricket— he  jumps 
like  a  grasshopper — or  even  like  un*? 
to  a  flea.  But  one  solitary  instance 
of  suicide  among  the  Tailors  is  on  re- 
cord, and  even  that  is  apocryphal. 
Certain  suspicious  circumstances 
there  were  attencfing  his  demise; 
but  the  result  of  the  coroner's  in- 
quest was  far  from  giving  universal 
satisfaction,  and  was,  we  recoiled^ 
attributed  to  party-spirit,  then  runr» 
ning  mountains  high  in  London.  The 
poor  fellow  was  known  to  be  a  WTiig 
and  a  Dung — and  the  Tories  ana 
Flints  returned  a  **  Felo  de  se."  Our 
Tailor,  however,  is  an  exception  tQ 
the  character  of  his  clan.  He  is  of  li 
melancholy  temperament.  Witness 
the  opening  invocation  to  his  owu 
soul, 
**  Awaken  awake  my  soul,  rouae  all  th|r 

powVi 
Fron  lethai^y  ignoble,  nor  permit 
Thy  reason,  glfl  divine,  to  waste  ite  youth 
And  youthM  vigour,  ilamberlog  in  the 


'Withering,  pole,  yet  fondly  circling  arm$ 

Of  fascinating  mehncholy ; — call 

Aim  from  th'  enchanted  bed,  and  bid  liim 

rise 
In  more  than  pristine  energy  renewed ; 
Bathe  him  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  fount 
Of  holy  Contemplation,  and  array 
'Him  in  the  garments  light  and  soft  of  Love, 
Pure,  heav*nly  lore ; — then  lead  Aim  thro' 

the  paths 
So  blest  of  Virtue,  where  he  may  collect 
The  fairest  flowers  of  cultivated  Fancy 
Tadomhis  temples,  and  plucic  golden  fruit 
To  satisfy  his  eraying  appetite 
From  off  the  vine  of  Truth ;  that  heav*D« 

ly  tree. 
Whose  taste,  disoerament  gives,  infallilvle, 
Of  good  and  e^l,  *  substance  and  false 

shadow.* 
Thus  beautified  and  freshened,  let  Aim  sing 
Jl  ti'ibutai'y  song  sincere,  a  song 
Not  all  unworthy  of  his  heav'nly  birth." 

^   This  Is  seriou«-H5olenin— 'SUper^ 
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fine.    Nothing  brighter  than  this  in 
the  whole  Swatch-book.    Yet  is  It 
liable  to  criticism.   As,  for  example: 
When  a  Master-tailor,  or  Poet,  calls 
upon  his  own  soul  to  awake,  in  what 
relation  to  himself  does  he  sit  or 
stand  ?  Would  it  be  thought  rational 
conduct  in  any  individualto  ring  the 
bell  for  a  servant  to  shake  him  by 
the  shoulder  till  he  awoke  ?  Itmijjht 
be  so — ^for  here  there  is  an  applicar 
tion  of  foreign  or  rather  domestic 
force.    But  if  a  soul  be   asleep   in 
ignoble  lethargy,  like  that  of  our 
tailor's  at  tiie  commencement  of  the 
Age,  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  fasci- 
nating melancholy,  and  wasting  its 
youthful  vigour  on  an  enchanted  bed, 
how  can  it  expect  that  it  will  pay  the 
least  attention  to  any  call  made  by 
itself  on  itself?    Such  expectation 
would  be  most  unreasonaole.    Se- 
condly, who  is  HE  in  thispassage  so 
frequently  called  HIM?  The  Tailor's 
soul  ?— or  the  Tailor  ?  We  fear  that 
in  either  case  alike  violence  is  here 
offered  to  the  English  language. — 
Thirdly,  ^^^lat  is  tnere  conceivable 
"  more  than  the  pristine  energy"  of 
a  Tailor  ?  Fourttly,  What  authority 
has  HE  for  asserting  that  the  tree 
whose  fruit  gives  discernment  of  good 
and  evil,  is  a  vine  and  not  an  ap- 
ple-tree  ?    Fifthly,  Though  the  gold- 
en  pippin  deserve  that  epithet,  who 
ever  saw  golden  grapes  ?  And,  sixth* 
ly.  Who  ever  sa^  a  Tidlor  bathing 
In  the  deep  waters  of  the  fount  of 
holy  contemplation,  arraying  himself 
in  the  garments  light  and  soft  of  Love, 
collecting  in  the  paths  of  Virtue  the 
fairest  flowers  of^cultivated  fancy  to 
adorn  his  temples,  satisfy  his  cra- 
ving appetite  on  ffolden  fruit  from  the 
vine  of  Truth,  ana  then  beautified  and 
freshened^yvho  ever  heard  a  Tailor 
singing  a  tributary  song,  not  all  un- 
worthy of  his  heavenly  birth  ?    We 
have  seen  the  Tailor  riding  to  Brent- 
ford— and,  considering  the  freaks  of 
his  filly,  he  seemed  to  ride  with  no 
common  tenacity,  and  to  exhibit  a 
large  organ  of  adhesiveness.     We 
have  likewise  seen  a  Tailor  bathing 
in  a   pond — putting    on  his    shirt, 
breeches,  etcetera — chewing  a  "  chit- 
terin  piece,"  of  gingerbreM— ^oin^ 
into  the  Shears  House  of  Call,  and 
after  a  swig  of  heavy  wet,  we  have 
heard  him  singing,  **  Rule,  rule,  Bri- 
tannia, Britannia  rule  the  waves," 
&C.9  then  off  like  lightning  to  take  hit 
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station  somewhere  about  the  fifdeth 
from  the  right  hand  crom-leff  of  tiie 
sky-lieht  company;  nor  was  the  spec- 
tacle by  any  means  unpoetical.  But 
many  as  are  the  Tailors  we  have 
seen,  *'  saw  we  never  none,"  bathing 
in  contemplation,  eating  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  vme  of  Truth,  and  sing- 
ing in  a  style  worthy  of  a  heavenly 
birth. 

The  invocation  to  his  soul  is  suc- 
ceeded by  one  to  his  harp. 


*<  And  thou,  my  harp,  assist,  and  in  a 
strain 
Of  swelling  harmony,  the  theme  prolong ; 
A  theme  more  noble,  and  befitting  thee 
More  justly  far,  than  aught  which  on  thy 

strings 
Hath  lingered  ;  whether  it  be  cold  Re- 
morse, 
Corroding  Disappointment,  Solitude 
With  pensive  front.  Contentment  calm, 

serene. 
Stem  Hate,  death-like  Despair,  or  even 

Love- 
Fond,  fervent,  youthful  Love.     Thee,  I 

awake, 
That  with  thy  music,  Truth,  firm,  rigid 

Truth, 
May  find  an  entrance  to  the  heart.    The 

Age 
To  sing  I  purpose ;  with  iu  character. 
Its  virtues,  vices,  signs,  realities. 
And  vain  pretensions, — chiefly  as  relate 
To  thee,  O  Britain,  isle  beloved,  my  homie ! 
My  country,..-all  thy  strings  to  xnake  re- 
sound. 
Be  ductile  and  propitious  then,  my  harp  ; 
That  should  I  take  a  softened  note,  or 

wish 
To  strike  a  higher  key,  or,— if  my  breast 
Much  wounded,  glow  with  indignation's 

fire, — 
Should  need  thy  loudest,  moat  exalted  tonea 
To  sound  an  awful  warning,  and  to  bear 
-Witness  against  an  age  of  fools  and  erime» 
Ever  be  firee  to  my  desfare,  and  weave 
A  labyrinth  of  melody,  or  roll 
Concordant  peals  of  thunder,  long  and 
loud." 

Here  then  we  have  him — awake—- 
and  harp  in  hand,  ready  to  begin. 
He  has  invocated  his  soul  and  his  in- 
strument. Why  won't  he  fiddle  ? 
You  shall  hear. 

"  Jehovah  !  Lord  of  truth,  who  art  alone 
Mighty  and  wise,  my  Father  and  my 

God, 
Hear  thou  my  prayer.  With  wisdom  fill 

my  soul. 
And  trutli  and  knowledge ;  open  thou 

mine  eyea 
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Aod  briglileti  ^y  perce^on ;  and  miniB 

Unttop^andgiTeit  onderttandlog ;  warm 
Whh  aeal  for  thee^  my  heart  with  sym- 
pathy 
And  kindest  lore,  and  true  benevolence 
Towarda  my  fellows ;  that  I  may  exalt 
Thy  glory,  O  my  God !  and  should  my 

song 
Strike  mortal  ears,  oh !  let  it  reach  the 
lieart. 

"  Guide  thou  my  hand,  Jehovah !— 4uid 
thebreath 

Of  thine  own  spirit,  waft  across  my  harp. 

InapiFe  my  tondi,  md  let  mg  fingers  thread 

A  WHMze  ofmnmds  as  ravishmg  and  sweet 

As  eeerfiow^djrom  harps  of  angels.    Asks 

Mg  Umgue  too  macA,  fitrgive  mty  O  mg 
God! 

And  if  on  wing  too  venturesome,  my  muse 

anil  scale  the  pure  serene,  to  catch  a 
glimpse 

Of  heaVn  and  heavenly  bliss,  still  pardon 
me. 

My  God,  my  Father,  nor  thy  presence  blest 

Withdrew. 

Hear  thou  in  heav*n,  thy  dwelling, 
place. 

And  .when  thou  hcarest,  answer  and  for- 
give. 

And  do;  defer  not,  Omy  God,  my  trust." 

We  began  this  little  foolish  article 
in  the  most  perfect  good  humour; 
but  a  few  words  of  a  different  spirit 
respecting  this  quotation.  The  block- 
l^d  is  buwpbemous.  Most  impious 
b  the  dunce.    Steeped  in  stupidity 
to  the  very  Mp8»  the  poor  creature,-* 
when  about  to  put  Into  ink  the  dri- 
TdtfngB  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
shallow  understanding,  with  the  view 
of  getting  himself,  if  possible,  into 
print,  by  means  of  some  publisher 
anzioaa  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  ten  or  twentjr  pounds 
tnr  fall  traahjr  inanuscript,--fearB  not, 
in  his  sboclong  iffnorance  of  his  own 
intellectual  wortbles8ness,ta  implore 
tiie  Almighty  to  iospire  bis  miserable 
doggrell  Tbere  is,  unfortunately,  not 
<Mie  symptom  of  insanity  tlirougb  all 
^e  dOOO  lines.  He  is  neither  a  mad« 
man,  nor-»in  the  strictest  sense— an 
idiot ;  yet  how  coolly  and  unconsci- 
ously he  blasphemes  I  Let  the  petty 
and  paltry  versifier — for  poetaster  is 
for  mm  far  too  high  a  name — invoke 
his  soul,  or  his  hup,  or  his  muse,  for 
they  are  all  nonentities.    ^  But  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  who 
taketb  his  name  in  vain  r*  Ignorance, 
impudencei  Belf-conceiti  Yuitjry  and 
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an  Imbitual  presumption  of  the  most 
shocking  nature,  must  be  all  com- 
bined in  the  character  of  the  person 
who  would  dare  on  such  an  occasion 
to  indite  such  a  prayer  I  Poor  blind 
worm,  indeed,,to  speak  of  his  voice 
being  miraculously  made  "  ravishing 
and  sweet  as  ever  flowed  from  harps 
of  angeb !"  Does  he  think  his  prayer 
was  heard — ^because  Messrs  Hurst, 
Chance  and  Co.,  St  Paid's  Church- 
yard, have  charitably,  but  foolishly, 
attempted,  at  his  entreaties,  to  pub- 
lish this  dilution  of  trashiness  ?  Let 
him  shew  the  passage  to  any  one 
human  being  he  chooses — nay,  even 
to  a  Cockney — and  the  shrug  and  the 
shudder  will  convince  him,  that  he 
has  been  most  familiar  with^-most 
impudent  to— his  Maker., 

*^  But  fodfl  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread!" 

*^  Should  my  little  poem  assist  the 
righteous  cauae^^  he  says  in  his  Pre- 
face, "J  shall  be  well  content."  The 
righteous  cause !  Is  it  thus  that  the 
creature  should  address  the  Creator? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  the 
harp  of  ai^els,  and  the  Scotch  fid- 
dle r  Is  itch  on  the  finders  the  same 
tiiinff  as  inspiration  in  the  soul  ?  Now, 
reader  I  don't  accuse  us  of  beinf  too 
severe.  Tliink  on  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  Look  at  the  quotation  again 
— and  do  you  not  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledge, that  tlie  knout  is  well  applied 
to  we  bare  back  of  such  a  sanctified 
and  presumptuous  sinner  ?    We  do. 

Our  Tailor  says,  "  I  like  not  the 
charge  of  plagiarism."  Nevertheless, 
he  cabbages.  The  whole  Book,  though 
he  denies  it,  is  an  absurd  imita- 
tion of  the  leading  idea  of  the  plan 
of  Pollok's  Course  of  Time.  A 
young  woman,  whom  he  calls  The- 
resa, dies  of  consumption,  at  the  lu^e 
of  twenty,  and  goes  to  heaven.  Fitly 
years  afterward,  she  is  joined  **  in 
the  grove"  by  her  brother  Lucius, 
whom  she  thus  addresses : 

"  *  But  tell  me,  Lucius, — for  on  earth 
thine  age 

Niunber'd  threescore  aod  ten,  mine^twenty 
suns,'— 

Both  were  now  blooming  in  immortal 
youth,—. 

«  What  changes  time  hath  wrought  be- 
low,— on  earth 

What  has  befallen  through  these  fifty 
years. 

Or  rather,  tell  tht  grand  reiult,  the  end, 
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The  conaequfiBM  o£  ali  time  cliftBgts  iraal : 
How  much  mankind  are  wiaer,  uwce  al- 
lured 
By  true»  pure  wiadon^  mM  iNvpineae;-^ 
Less  cau^t  away  by  a  tai%  i^^ttqri»g 

thomr 
Of  foUy  and  cerruptioD  ;  ttion  deyeiil 
To  Tirtue,  piety,  and  Ood.' " 

The  folly  of  this  passage  is  most 
eoBspicuous.  Plray,  how  could  The- 
resa have  kept  watching  in  heaven 
for  fifty  years  over  Lucius  on  earth, 
which  we  are  toM  she  did,  without 
heing  familiarly  acquainted  with  all 
ibe  scenes  and  characters  among 
Which  Lucius  passed  his  time,  by  day 
tod  night  ?  The  simpleton,  howevw, 
h  not  aware  of  this  absurdity  in  his 
lA^er  seraph,  who  thus  speaks : 

"  *  Thy  harp 
AtfWM,  wy  Ikrether,  preckwu  gift  ittthie. 
And  slug  the  wonders  of  the  Age  on  earth. 
For  ^easing  more  it  is  to  hear  thy  Toice 
iLehcarse  the  story,  than  to  fix  the  eye 
On  earth,  how  fair  soever  rike  may  be, 
And  close  observes  what  passes ; — and  my 

hours 
Since  that  Tve  dwelt  in  heaven,  have  been 

spent 
tn  praising  God  and  watching  over  diet^ 
Bear    Lucius,   with  affection's  anxious 

glance ; 
do  that  of  man's  concerns  and  character, 
Af  changed  by  fifty  years,   I  nothing 

know ; 
Kot  even  of  dear  Albion,  land  beloved, 
Where  often  we  have  wanderM,  and  to 

whkh, 
Chiefly  I  would  direct  thy  holy  song/* 

We  request  our  readers  to  dismiss 
from  theii"  minds  all  knowledge  of 
the  fact  alluded  to  above— to  wit,  the 
Tailorship  of  our  poet — and  with  us, 
for  a  few  pages,  to  consider  the  Age 
aa  the  work  of  a  man.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  help  being  rather  ashamed  of 
ourselves  tor  having  made  any  idlu- 
aion  to  it  at  all,  however  distant;  for 
way,  what  has  the  world  at  larte  to 
do  with  the  private  profenion  of  any 
public  character  ?  l>4othing  whatever. 
But  there  is  a  diseased — a  depraved 
palate  in  the  mouth  of  the  reading 
public,  which  let  it  henceforth  be 
our  business  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
she,  or  at  least  will  she,  gulp^^at  is 
not  spiced  with  the  pepper  of  per- 
sonality ;  and  knowing  Uus,  we  have 
been  anxious  thus  early  to  announce 
the  fact  of  Tailorship,  Uiat  the  whole 
world  might  knew  iit  ad  once,  free 
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from  <l»t  mystery  b  whlc^  erelong, 
the  malignant  would  have  been  sure 
to  involve  it^  and  against  which  h  Is 
scarcely  poesthle  for  Ae  reputaikm 
of  any  individual  whatever  to  make 
a  stand.  That  he  fe  a  Tailor,  is  thie ; 
so,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  hn 
lather  before  him;  and  we  hBVB 
heard  that  he  destines  his  only  son 
for  the  board.  Let  not  his  ii^'u^- 
clous  friends  seek  to  conceal  that 
which  his  maliciovia  enemies  will 
never  rest  till  they  have  divulged. 
Better— oh!  better  fiur  to  be  a  harm- 
less Tailor—- sudi  as  the  anonymous 
audior  of  the  Age — ^than  the  wicked 
Wellington !  The  glory  of  the  latter 
may  perhaps  be  more  brilliant — ^but 
not  nearly  so  lasting— for,  in  the  lonff 
run,  'tis  the  nobler  tning  to  make  ana 
mend  than  to  tear  and  destroy. 

The  Eight  Books  of  llie  Age  aU 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  Seraph ; 
and  as  a  Seraph  is  not  an  every-day 
person,  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon 
him  to  speak  in  a  celestial  style,  and 
to  eschew  doggrel.  Instead  of  that, 
our  Seraph  sometinkea  nnks  in  h&l 
spouting  oeneath  the  level  of  a  me- 
cnanic  m  a  debating  radical  ciul>« 
and  expatiates  on  themes  which  we 
cannot  believe  form  any  part  of  the 
conversations  in  heaven.  He  is,  af- 
ter a  pause  in  his  harangue,  re-intro- 
ducea  to  us  after  this  fashion  :^ 

«  Like  ae  a  living  bird,  that  frsdi  die  tof 
Of  sense  tall  mmtmn^  rccards  with 

The  fearftd  dep^  beneath,  oail  ktpi 

MvaAng^  it  Buy  be,  whence  it  lUl  d^ 

eccnd; 
So,  for  a  shMn-Hved  ipaec^  the  Seraph 

dwelt 
In  silence,  ponderii^  hie  then^ts  ao- 

bUme." 

Here  the  Seraph  suggests  to  us  the 
image  of  an  old  jackdaw,  leaning  his 
heaa  on  his  shoulder,  and  cocking 
his  eye  over  the  battlements  of  a  viC 
Ikge  church  tower,  doubtful  if  ft  may 
be  altogether  prudent  for  him  to  de- 
scend amongtne  horse-dungto  a  f^ast 
of  voided  pulse.  On  farther  r^ec- 
tion,  he  resolres  to  remain  where  he 
is,  and  hops  about  the  belfry.  Our 
Seraph,  who  is  merely  a  Jackdaw  of  a 
larger  growth,  takes  up  die  topic  of 
Pridb,  which  according  to  him  is  the 
cardinal  sin  of  ^e  affe,  and  he  traces 
its  operation  f^rom  kings  io  beadles. 
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TCow  wouldhe  in  his  Heart  really  wisli 
kings  not  to  be  proud?  If  the  King 
of  Ureat  Britam  were  not  prond^ 
would  lie  not  be  a  most,  abject  creap 
tore  ?  Our  Master-Tailor  misrepre- 
sentB  his  Majesty,  in  saying 

*'Tb  pride,  Tain-glorioas    pride,  tiial 

maleeB  tlwm  seek 
^twcration  from  tlMir  f«il«w%  tiich  tkat 


To  mu.  Ids  e^oal,  iMViT  oagbt  to  pay.*^ 

Our  gradouB  Sovereim  seeks  n6 
fiucb  prostration  from  "bis  fellows" 
—not  be,  indeed-*but  at  a  levee 
holds  out  his  hand  for  them  to  kiss 
with  the  most  benign  air  in  the  world. 
Had  our  friend  ever  been  presented 
at  Court,  he  would  have  known  this, 
and  that  there  was  no  need  to  soil 
the  knees  of  his  dress  breeches  in 
the  dust.  In  the  East  there  are,  we 
Imderstand,  prostrations;  but  not 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  age 
surely ;  and  our  Tailor  is  manifestly 
treating  of  the  West.  He  ought  also 
to  remember,  that  many  a  time  and 
oft  has  he  himself  been  the  only  per- 
pendicular in  a  skylight  crowded 
with  living  bein^  all  squatted  with 
legs  across — **  his  feDows" — ^while 
he  kept^moving  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Will  he  dare  to  declare  before  the 
world,  that  an  apprentice  was  ever 
aeen  to  stand  erect  in  the  presence 
of  a  Master-Tailor  ?  Tlie  supposition 
is  most  monstrous ;  and  yet,  with  lliat 
&ctstariflg  him  in  the  face,he  accusas 
kings  of  pride  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  subjects.    But  hear  him: 

"  A^n  their  titles :  not  content  wltii 

power. 
And  plenitude  of  rast  dominion,  pride 
Arrogates  lofty  words  to  swell  its  state.** 

Why  not,  good  sir?  Do  not  you  your- 
self append  to  your  name,  in  large 
letters  of  gcdd,  **  Brbkchss-haker 
TO  HIS  Majesty  ?" 

Next  to  the  pride  of  IShm  is  the 
fmde  of  King's  Ministers.  He  sayi, 
*  Pride  ffoTcms  ia  the  eouncil,  pride  «f 

place. 
Deputed  power,  olBdal  arvogance.*' 

Never  was  there  a  more  unjust  libel 
than  this  on  the  present  Ministry.  Tlie 
Duke  is  a  proud  man,  and  no  wonder; 
but  was  Huskisson  a  proud  man  ? 
Is  Peel  a  proud  man?  Is  that  aproad 
Cabinet  that  keeps  hush,  or  tails  a 
yelping  like  a  dog-kennel  at  the  step 
or  Toice  of  the  wHpper-fa?  To  our 


minds  they  are  choice  and  select  spe- 
cimens of  the  poor  in  spirit  FVom 
liis  Majestyand his  Ministers  descend 
to  our  Mi^8trate»-^unpaid  axtd  8ti« 
pendiary — and 

*'  Hfaneepie8ckMe4heMagl8trate,loooft 
A  villain,  with  as  hard  a  heart  of  ston« 
Aahad  E^jrptiaii  Pharoah«.-«iid  like  h!mi 
Bleated  with  piide^  and  swollen  big  wiA 

power ! 
O,  pride  of  office!'* 

Sir  Richard  Blmie,  who  is  evi- 
dently pointed  at  in  this  passage, 
ought  to  prosecute,  and  by  so  domg 
he  will  still  more  closely^  resemble 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  we  in- 
sist on  our  author  being  candid,  and 
on  his  answering  truly  this  question 
— Is  not  this  veteran  abused  toO 
sternly,  on  account  of  the  stem  job- 
ation Sir  Richardgave  you  one  day 
in  his  office  in  ^w-street,  for  bar 
ving,  without  a  particle  of  provoca- 
tion, but  in  the  cruel  elation  of  a 
Tailor's  soul,  let  suddenly  loose  on 
the  public  from  the  finishii^  stitch  to 
a  pair  of  pantaloons,  overset  an  olll 
woman  and  her  saloop-table  ?  'Tis 
very  easy  for  you  to  exclcum, 

"  O  pride  of  office ! — Man  with  heart  hA« 

baed 
With  human  feelings,  humble  would  be* 

come. 
Not  haughty  at  the  sight  of  so  mudi  sin,^^ 
And  not  austere,  but  mild  to  sufferers. 
The  duties  of  the  office,  Justice  stem. 
Must  be  fulfilled,  'tis  true ;— but  Oh !  the 

voice 
Might  softened  be,  as  easily  as  proud. 
And  arrogant,  and  pompous; — and  the  eye 
MightgUsten  with  compassion  for  thegrief. 
And  sorrow  for  the  fault,  as  weU  ea  atave 
With  haughty  boldnesa^  Gonsdously  ae^ 

cure ; — 
And  then  the  heart  might  whisper  where 

it  could, 
A  plea  for  Mercy,  punishment  less  hard ; 
And  not  feel  pleasure  In  awarding  doom 
The  utmost  of  the  rigours  of  the  law.** 

Why,  what  was  in  this  case  the  ut^ 
niost  rigour  of  the  law  ?  A  fine  of  five 
pounds,  and  security  for  the  sur- 
geon's bill,  the  old  woman'sleg having 
been  broken  in  three  several  places  I 
Why  should  Sir  Richard's  eye  **  have 
glistened  with  compassion  for  yottr 
grief  and  sorrow  for  the  fault  ?"  Did 
you  weep  for  the  old  woman  ?  Not 
you,  indeed— Not  one  single  tear* 
On  luggingout  the  Flimsy,  you  glarer 
upoxiner  «*  fierce  as  ten  tailors,  tr 
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rible  as  hell/'  till  the  poor  mutilated 
creature,  in  her  delirium^  thought  she 
never  had  beheld  such  a  man  all  the 
days. of  her  life.  Our  satirist  goes 
on  to  sa7, 

**  Like  him  is  seen  the  latdXj  oveneer, 
Intended  primarily  as  the  priest 
Of  mercy,  and  the  Fj^ther  of  the  poor, 
But  now  become  their  tyrant  and  their 

scourge. 
'Tis  true,  the  real  evil  he  perfwms, 
Theother*sfar  from  e<)uals; — but  thepride 
Of  heart,  the  haughty  will  b  just  thesame. " 

Here  our  Tailw  lets  the  cat  out  of , 
die  bi^.  Overseers  are  troublesome 
pe<mle  to  rampant  Tailors.  But  the 
small  illegitimate  snip'must  be  provi- 
ded for — the  parish  must  be  ensured 
against  him— even  before  parturition; 
and  to  complain  of  the  mjustice  or 
insolence  of  overseers  in  such  cases, 
fs  indeed  a  worse  symptom  of  the 
Age  than  any  commemorated  in  this 
poem. 

From  one  select  Vestry  our  poet 
flies  to  another,  and  thus  arraigns 
the  House  of  Commons. 

<*  Pride  reigns  too»  hi  the  senate,  if  that 

name 
Can  still  be  given  to  the  motley  crowd 
%Vho  form  its  rank8,~*>the  half  more  fit 

to  learn. 
And  yet  on  earth,  'tis  called  the  choice 

select, 
Of  all  the  wisdom,  virtue,  excellence, 
And  talents  of  the  nation.    And  in  truth 
It  may  be  so ;  but  more*s  the  pity,  more 
The  dkame  that  wisdom  Is  so  scant,  so 

rare  ^ 

Is  virtue." 

On  what  does  the  indignant  Bard 
andBre^ches-makerfoundthis  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  reprobation  ?  <<  On 
the  apostasy  that  lately  carried  the 
Great  question  ?"  Not  at  all.  He  is  a 
pro-Catholic,  and  looks  withjpleasure 
on  the  Breaking  in  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  1688,  though  the  rent  be  wider 
than  any  he  ever  patched  up  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pair  of  corduroys.  But 
he  exclaims, 

"  Bear  witness.  Oh,  ye  echoing  roois, 
And  you,  ye  walls,  repeat  the  tart  reply, 
The  angry  taunt,  foul  Slander's  whlsp«T, 

oaths 
Half-spoken,  curses  mattered,  and,— Oh, 
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The  stigma,  thereproachfrom  BritidiislsB. 
The  wisdom  of  the  nation  1 — ^then  the  wise 
Are  wise  in  their  own  foolishness ;  '  tlis 

world 
By  wisdom  knows  not  God;*«— and  sU 

through  pride."  . 

All  this  is  mighty  well — ^but  pray,  is 
it  more  wicked  m  a  member  of  Par- 
liament to  make  such  appeals  during 
a  speech,  than  it  is  for  a  Tailor  to  do 
so  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem  ?  Not 
a  whit.    .       • 

But  bad  as  the  pride  is  of  kmgs, 
ministers,  magistrates,  overseers,  and 
members  of  Parliament,  it  is  nut 
in  these  classes  so  bad  as  in  '^  Mer- 
cy's Artists."  **  Pride  too  in  Mercy's 
artists  oft  appears."  Sporting  reader, 
a  rump  and  dozen  you  don't  guess 
— at  three  trials — ^who  are  **  Mercy's 
artists?"  Why— doctors !  That  ii 
to  say, — ^physicians,  anothecaries, 
surgeons,  odontists,  and  men-mid- 
wives.    Hear  him — 


-*'  I  watch'd  a  sick  man's  bed 


Thanallr— repeat  it  not,-^thenameof  God, 
The  three-times  holy  name  of  God,  abused 
By  light  appeals,  and  heartless  reverence, 
^a^er  U  up^  ye  wiuda^  and  waft  away 


With  other  friends  attentire  ; — *twas  the 

hour 
For  the  physician's  visit,  and  he  came; 
But  to  our  anxious  queries,  deigned  reply 
By  talking  of  his  merits,  and  reUting 
His  past  adventures,  not  unlnterspers'd 
With  language  fitter  for  a  drunluu^d's  board 
Than  Death's  stem  presence. When 

I  interposed 
With  indignation  roused,  he  sagely  nibb'd 
His  head,  and  told  me  that  he  came  to 

teach 
And  practise,  not  to  learn.     At  length, 

the  case, 
He  said,  was  desperate : — ^bnt  when  advice, 
Of  others  was  proposed,  he  flounced  about 
In    high  disorder,  saying,   'where  was 

placed 
No  confidence,  assistance  was  in  vain.' 
He  left, — another  came, my  friend 

was  dead." 

But  proud  as  doctors  of  physic  are, 
they  are  nothing  to  **  officers  m  the 
army."  These  last  are  proud— the 
ninnies— of  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country,  and  of  wearing  red  or 
blue  coats  covered  with  tinsel,  and 
caps  or  bonnets  floating  with  horse- 
hau-  or  bird-feathers.  Some  are  proud 
of  being  on  foot,  such  as  the  infan- 
try— some  of  being  on  horseback, 
such  as  the  cavdry — and  all  are  alike 
proud  of  woman's  smiles,  from  coun- 
tess to  cook,  from  her  Grace  to  Girz- 
zy — every  petticoat,  be  they  coarser 
than  wool;  or  finer  than  gossameri 
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raBt&iff  «t  the  approach  of  liffht-bob, 
grenadier/or  dragoon.  And  for  such 
I^e  18  the  British  army  taken  to 
task  bj  a  Tailor !  Why,  he  himself  on 
diat  day  that  **  comes  between  a  1^ 
turday  and  Monday,"  is  prouder 
Aan  the  most  irresiatible  of  the 
Duke's  aid-de-camps  making  lore  to 
the  daughter  of  a  ducliess,  when 
smouching  **  Sally  in  our  alley,"  in 
some  secret  arbour  in  a  suburban  tea- 
garden — some  secret  arbour  contain- 
ing only  some  half-dozen  of  benches 
and  as  many  boards,  with  a.  select 
society  of  some  score  of  enamoured 
irtizans,  each  with  a  blooming  Lais 
at  Ms  side — as  the  shades  ot  night 
advance,  fearful  on  their  homeward 
way  of  the  new  military  police,  more 
formidable  bjr  far  than  tne  exploded 
Charlies !  Aad  this  is  the  Tailor  who 
complains  of  the  pride  of  the  British 
Army!  Himself  the  whOe  as  proud 
as  if  he  had  taken  measure  ofLuci- 
fer. 

What  is  Honour  ?— our  Tailor  shall 
tell  you. 

^ And  what  Ia  honour?   that,   I  mean, 

which  man. 
Poor,  foolish  man,  thinks  honour  ?    Ib  it 

truth? 
Oh  no,  he  calls  the  fellow-brute,  who  does 
Hisutmott  to  secure  his  death,  his  friend,— 
And  calls  himself  a  man«  a  gentleman. 
Ihith?  whea  hU  friend  he  cheated  with 

-  tbedioe^— 
IWd,  rather  than  confess  the  theft,  and 

seek 
Foi|;iTencsi^  tows  to  heaven  his  play  was 

to, 

And  to  th*  Omnipotent  presumes  to  i^peal 
InofMifirmaUonofthelie?    Thb  Truth? 
To,  io  the  eye  of  man,  if  to  adrance 
hi  sm  stiU  farther,  he  be  not  unwilling, 
Bat  ready  to  destroy  hb  friend,  to  prova 
His  fidsriuMd  tme.     And  yet  this  «mi» 

sterns  called 
*  The  very  soul  of  honour,'  which  elates 
His  heart,  that  whispers,  '*tis  a  noble 

pride.* 
Is  honour  virtue  ?  Once  I  saw  a  man, 
'Whose  wanton  lust  his  neighbour's  bed 

had  robbed 
Of  sll  its  charm  and  joy,-^hiB  peace  of 
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oredulons;— the  widow's 


eye 


Onoe  sweet,  had  blighted ;— aad  his  wea* 

riedlife 
Ruthless,  had  taken  from  him ;  'twas  a 

nuui 
WhssebdngaUdeplofed;  forhe  had  used 
Unpaid,  the  poor  man's  tinie^-^nd,  smi- 

ihif,  duped 


Shed  tears, — the  orphan's  bosom  sobbed 

through  him ; 
And  an  indignant  father  oft  has  cursed. 
Ay,  cursed  him  as  his  ruin,  and  the  cause 
Of  all  his  misery  : — and  j'et  this  man, 
This  villain,  devil  rather,  was  declared 
Of  brightest  honour,  spotless,  taintless, 

pure.  • 
Is  honour  wisdom  ?.-«Wi8e  was  Hubert, 

wise 
In  the  true  knowledge, — of  the  God  of 

Love, 
Who  knew  his  faith,  and  loved  him  for 

itsproofik 
And,*— 'twas  a  marvel,— -Hubert  was  be* 

-  loved 
By  mortals  too ;  they  loved  him  for  his 

worth. 
His  probity,  benevolence,  good  sense, 
And  wondered  at  his  learning ;  for  a  heart. 
Knowledge  divine  Imparted,  may  posseiis 
All  human  learning  and  be  Christian  still. 
All  men  are  weak,  and  prone  to  step  and 

err 
Frequent,  though  ever  grace  divine  upholds 
The  Christian  from  deep  sinfuluesti  and 

hell. 
Hubert  was  warm,  and  once,  in  passion, 

cast 
An  odium  on  another's  character : 
But  he  was  just,— and,  passion  oool'd,  per* 

ceived 
His  error,  and  with  swiftness  sought  to 

cure 
The  wound,  and  suiQk  the  poison  out.   But 

he^ 
The  injured,  was  not  thus  to  pardon  won. 
His  vengeful  ire  could  naught  remove  but 

death) 
His  own  or   Hubert's,  and  a  challenge 

quick  was  sent. 
The  man  of  God  was  troubled,  sore  dis- 

tress'd 
By  doubts,  perplexities,  and  cruel  fears; 
At  length  he  sought  his  God  with  fervent 

pray'r. 
Took  courage,  bum'd  the  challenge,  and 

retum'd 
A  firm  refusal ;  for  he  could  not  do 
The  deed,  and  be  against  his  Maker  sinless* 
What  was  the  sequel  ?— He  was  called  a 

man 
Void  of  all  honour,  courage,  dignity,— 
His  enemy  was  Uuded  to  the  skies." 

What  precious  nonsense !  Yet  it 
is  a  kind  of  nonsense  in  which  many 
people  of  some  pretensions  daily 
dea^  who,  like  our  Tailor,  would  fain 
improve  the  age.  How,  pray,  came 
our  tailor  to  be  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  such  a  scamp  ?  It  could  only 
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have  been  in  tfi«  wnf  of  Ms  profefl^ 
sion ;  and  if  he  was  diddled  out  of 
his  bill,  he  ou^ht  to  remember,  that 
each  article  in  it  was  chaxged  doubly 
at  least,  what  h  was  worth— and  that 
the  loss  incurred  wius  made  up  on 
honester  customers.  But  not  to  mind 
that— by  whom  was  such  a  swindles 
esteemed  a  man  of  honour  ?  Not  by 
those  who  knew  his  tricks  among  tai* 
lors — ^not  by  those  who  knew  that  he 
was  a  seducer  of  honestmen's  wives 
i— but  by  that  part  of  the  world  who 
were  ignorant  of  his  real  character. 
In  no  sort  of  society  is  honour  belie- 
ved to  consist  inrobbery,adultery,and 
murder.  Rank,  wealth,  genius,  great 
•iecomplishments^  do  too  often,  now 
as  in  every  other  age,  shield  the  cri- 
minal, it  is  true,  from  the  punishment 
due  to  his  vices,  and  blunt  the  edge 
of  moral  opinion.  It  has  been  so 
from  the  be^nning,  and  will  be  so  to 
the  end  of  time,  such  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature ;  but  all  such 
characters  are  scouted,  scorned,  and 
abhorred  notwithstanding,  by  the  spi- 
rits of  this  age  as  of  every  other ;  and 
no  such  code  of  honour  exists  any- 
where, out  of  gambling-houses  and 
beUs,  as  that  on  which  our  terrified 
Tailor  vents  his  indignation,  hot  and 
bissing  as  his  own  ffoose.  As  to  such 
a  duel  as  he  here  i^^iines  about,  none 
such  need  ever  have  been  fought, 
and,  indeed,  none  such  ever  could 
have  been  fought,  unless  Hubert's 
friiend  were  as  consummate  an  ass  as 
Hubert's  self;  for,  having  grossly  in- 
sulted the  gentleman,  and  being  will- 
ing  to  sign  a  humUe  or  abject  apolo- 
gy, which,  after  his  prayers,  Hubert 
was,  of  course,  most  anxious  to  do, 
there  was  no  possibyity  of  pistols— 
and  an  end  of  the  affair.  His  anta- 
gonist could  only  demand  an  apology; 
an  apology  was  due;  and  if  with- 
held, and  no  other  satisfaction  given, 
then  Hubert,  in  spite  of  all  his  pray* 
ing,  was  no  Christian.  The  law  of 
honour  must  not  be  expounded  by  a 
Tailor.  ^  ^ 

But  there  is  no  pride  like  that  of 
the  press— of  critics  and  publishers. 

•*  The  crltic*s  eye, 
finiOl-lIke,  withdrawn,  by  aU  the  world 

tinseen, 
The  fated  pi^s  scanning,  glistens  bright 
In  sd^Kumplacency,  snd  far  protrudes 
In  eoiiscienee  of  its  pow«r,  fancied  oft, 
Bat  often  real ;  while  his  murd'rous  pen 
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Blots  out  whole  chapters,  or  vridi  petty 

splee, 
l>w:eUs  on  one  hapless  word  eternally.* 
Come,  now.  Snip,  are  you  not 
'  yourself  rather  too  proud  of  your 
own  poem,  in  eight  books— the  Age  ? 
Did  not  your  own  •*  snail-like  eye," 
alternately  «  withdrawn,"  and  **  far 
protruded"  '*  glisten  bright  in  self- 
complacency"  at  the  close  of  every 
panupraphP  No  pride  like  that  of  Js 
blank-verse  monger— for  it  is  without 
either  rhyme  or  reason.  As  to  pub- 
lishers—why, there  are  your  own- 
do  you  mean  to  accuse  that  respect- 
able firm  of  pride  ?  Shedding  ingrati- 
tude! The  following  is  a  base  libel 
on  Mr  Blackwood. 

'*  Him  too>  the  monled  publisher,  the  mas 
Jingling  his  gold,  whose  haiaghty,soon]ful 

gUnoe 
Appears  to  petrify  the  ahivVing  soribe 
That  stands  before  him,  wailing  long  and 

chilled 
And  anxlouidy  the  great  man's  pkaBSre^-. 

pride 
Him  hath  not  passed  oyer  in  its  course." 

But  let  our  worthy  publisher  despise 
such  abuse— for  our  Tailor  attadcs 
all  trades. 

"  Tnd»,  oommeroe,  tydm  la  pride;  and 

aoareely  one 
Of  aU  the  numbera  who  pmwie  this  path 
To  wealth  and  fame  is  free ;— £mtt  him 

who  deals 
In  thousands,  to  the  wretch  that  keeps  a 

staU. 
The  latter,  in  his  wishes  to  appear 
A  man  of  greater  subetaDce  and  ezteiiC 
Of  reputation,  tells  the  gaping  crowd 
Of  chUdiah  auditors,  of  ouncea  sold 
And  shillinge  taken ;  and  the  Utile  shop 
Of  yillage  bustle,  echoes  with  the  name 
Of  poutdsj—its  larger  neighbour  In  the 

town, 
Of  hundrediy^and  the  wholesale  trader 

hints 
Of  exportations,  imports,   Iioyd*s  and 

stocfc,«-i 
The  merchant  of  Us  credit,  and  his  vast 
Plantations,_while  the  banker  who  can 

stretch 
No  farther,  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  all. 
Of  money  ignorant,  in  loss  and  profit 
UnskiU'd,  and  wishing  to  be  oome  a  lord. 
While  others  boast  of  contracts  formed,  of 

loans 
To  foreign  Powers,  purchaaeaso  rare, 
And  baii^aina  so  uaoommon,  tiiat  the  ear 
Of  man  ne'er  heard  the  ljker-»*tis  his  de- 
light, 
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Bb  fcaii  amUttoa  to  HlMMivkt  tlM  friend 
oral  «he  CTMt  Mdnoli3e:.-.«ach  to  man." 

Snip  tlien  scampers  of  la  a  smart 
1  jncal  transilioii. 


I  a  boMt  of  1iorw%  dogS)  sni 

Aad  hoRiUb !  of  iMrtoto '-..Sne  ddiglu 
Thtf  my^  ia  GhrMsaiiiiv  aU  thtlr 


lBiEra«lMMyhtiay»  tlMt  atena  to  bcf 
Hcay^'s  thondcn  to  AmttnA.  ai 

the  wretch ! — 
Asb  iiafiHf>  t9Ku.  article  ar  fu|ipefy 
4ltor  thauMalTei^-««hafc  aU  aaay  haav 

them  fools.'* 

Vr  Slieare  tiiea  makes  a  dottbIe-->^nd 
(yi8  agaiD,  tooth  and  nail,  upon  the 
ttide  of  Wealth,  In  a  diatribe  agdnst 
Rodiehfld,  wfaieh  eonvtaees  as  ^lat 
Snip  is  a  bankrupt. 

Hitlieno  our  Taifor  has  been 
inonplfaig  ite  hd^,  but  after  a  nap, 
he  arouses  himself  Hke  a  ^tesit  r^ 
freshed  wl&  swipes,  and  pounds  the 


**  Vice  in  the  dei^  I^-ranh,  aiNMtate  prid«^ 
Their  chief  corrupdon^  whence  all  eka 

proceed! 
JLnhition,  co^etoaaaflaB,  lore  of  ease. 
Of  luxory  and  pomp, — and  bigotry 
And  peraecutlon,  in  the  heart  of  him 
Wlio  holds  fahindf  4eT0Ced  by  hia  OiA 
To  teach  in  meekness,  to  forbear  to  lurf^l 
*        #        #        *        « 

"  IVide  in  the  dergy !  tell  them  they  are 

prond. 
And  a  loud  cry  respondTe,  from  each 

shore 
Tbat  owna  subjecdon  to  the   Christian 

yoke, 
Is  rolled  by  the  old  Ocean's  foaming  waves, 
With  noise  aa  of  ten  thouaand  thunders 

kmd, 
'  The  Church  in  danger !   danger  in  the 

Church !'" 

«         •        •        *        * 
"The Church  in  danger 2   Ofiaaaaalog 

not 
hi  nombers,  which  Ito  clergy's  pride  pre* 

Tents, 
By  casting  stumbling-blocks,  and  closing 

aU 
The  gates  to  free  salvation ;  till  the  man 
Who  would  find  entrance,  weary  of  the 

pains 
And  dangers  of  the  way,  and  sick  at  heart 
Of  those  who  keep  theportals,  turns  aside.  *' 

Pride,  then,  we  see,  is  the  Plague 
of  the  ^e ;  nor  has  Qur  tuneful  Tai- 
lor escaped  the  conta^on.  But  he 
forgets  tbat  the  Great  iwily  of  Frao 


tletts  coalgftme  more  ^an  all  the 
rest  s€  fbe  enemies  of  mankind  put 
together,  to  the  tbrulence  of  the  dia- 
ease  which  thus  preys  tipon  the  vitals 
of  the  a^.  The  infection  was  first 
conmranicated  to  the  people  of  this 
country  In-Mlress.  It  lurks  now  \t 
each  indlvidua]  pair  of  breeches  that 
Issues  from  his  shop.  We  defy  any 
man  to  be  proud,  unaer  three  pair  per 
annum ;  yet  here  is  Satan  cmng 
i^afaist  sin  with  a  vengeance.  Kilts 
are  just  as  bad^nay,  worse-^that  Is 
tartan  kilts— for  corduroy  Ulto  are 
fiiTOurable,  If  not  to  modesty,  yet  to 
meekness,  except  indeed  when  worn 
with  top-boots,  in  which  case,  we 
know  not  whr,  they  too  generate  the 
epidemic  llierefore— let  all  tallon 
----dui^  and  tfints— strike— now  and 
for  erer$  and  henceforth  all  his  sons 
will  be  as  free  from  pride  as  Father 
Adam. 

*•  QtMtulerit  GraccKoa  de  sedtttone 
querenteaf**  The  remedy  Is  in  your 
own  hands— away  with  the  shears 
for  ever— and  the  naked  truth,  to  the 
eternal  extinction  of  pride,  will  be 
revealed  all  over  the  world. 

Having  thus  expatiated  on  Ae 
Pride  of  the  Af  e,  our  breeches-ma- 
king bard  attacks  its  Pleasures.  Ha 
Is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin,  so  ijii« 
mense  Is  dieir  multitude. 

'*  Innumerable  are  they,  and  I  leave 
The  recapitulation  of  them  aU  ; 
Observing  only  those,  which  on  the  Age 
Produce  most  sensible  effects,  and  have 
The  greatest  tendency  to  form  the  mind. 
Its  habits  and  pursuits — to  moralize 
Or  to  demoralize  the  human  soul." 

After  looking  about  for  some  mi- 
nutes' space,  like  an  owl  in  moon- 
light, he  pounces  upon  the  Theatre. 
'*  Among  them,  the  most  prominent  ap- 

pearF, 
And  1%  perhaps,  productive  of  the  most 
Depravity  in  man,— -the  theatre ; 
Thatden  of  thieves,  that  ultimate  resource 
Of  all  the  wanton,  profligate,  and  vile — 
That  hauLt  of  harlots — nursery  of  vice— i 
Grand  focus  of  iniquity,  which  draws 
Within  its  circle  all  impurity, 
Profaneness,  gross  impiety,  and  crime— i 
Temple  of  Satan."- , 

Stop,  Snip.  Do  you  mean  that,  you 
tythe,  for  a  description  of  our  Edin- 
burgh Theatre  ?  If  you  do,  down 
with  your  trowsers,  and  take  a  taste 
of  the  knout  Look  at  the  pit,  you 
vulgar  fraction*  A  more  decent  set  of 
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people  never  sat  in  achurcL  ''Haunt 
of  harlots/'  indeed !  How  dare  you> 
you  nine-pin»  to  calumniate  the  citi- 
zens, the  citizens'  wives,  and  the  ci- 
tizens' daughters  of  Modem  Athens? 
•'Nursery  of  Vice!"  Whjr,  you  Flea, 
every  countenance  there  is  maQtling 
with  a  harmless  happiness,  while 
Murray,  or  Mackay,  is  diffusing 
mirth  over  the  smiling  semicircle ! 
**  Grand  Focus  of  Iniquity!"  Con- 
found your  impudence,  you  Louse, — 
not  a  householder  there  who  does  not 
pay  his  taxes,  please  his  wife,  educate 
his  children,  and  ^  to  church' twice 
every  Sahbath.  "Temple  of  Satan  !" 
Were  Satan,  you  Dung,  to  dare  to 
shew  his  face  on  the  critic  row, — 
these  two  strapping  students  of  di- 
vinity would  kick  him  into  his  na- 
tive element  "  Within  its  circle  all 
profaneness,  impurity,  gross  impiety, 
and  crime!"  You  Bug,  you  must 
have  dined  to-day  on  poisoned  cab- 
bage, and  the  fumes  have  wrapt  your 
brain  in  delirium.  But  list !  You 
must  keep  a  better  tongue  in  your 
head,  else  even  your  profession  may 
not  save  you  from  punishment;  and 
with  nice  adaptation  of  instrument 
to  criminal,  some  cit  will  apply  the 
little  toe  of  his  left  foot  to  your  pos- 
teriors, and  make  you  jerk  along 
Shakspeare  square  like  a  bit  of  Vi- 
dian rubber. 
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Or  look  at  the  boxes.  *^  Ultunate 
resource  of  all  the  wanton,  profligate, 
and  vile !".  What  do  you  mean,  you 
miscreant?  Wliy,  that  beautiful  young' 
bride  is  yet  in  her  honey-moon,  mia 
the  angel  on  her  right  hand  is  to  be 
married  on  Thurscuiy  to  that  hand- 
some hussar,  whose  irresistibles  you 
jrourself  .made,  and  they  do  you 
mfinite  credit  A  hundred,  fair  and 
innocent  as  she,  are  all  shedding  such 
tears  as  angels  weep  for 

'<  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor,*' 

so  gently  personified  by  the  gentle 
Miss  Jarman. 

*♦  Fling  him  ower — flinghim  ower.** 
Such  is  the  cry  of  aU  the  gods  in  the 
gallery,  and  Snip  plays  spm  at  half- 
price  from  heaven,  and  loses  his  life 
tor  sixpence. 

Havmg  now  given  an  analysis  oif 
the  Age,  a  Poem,  in  Eight  books,  ac- 
companied with  copious  extracts,  we 
conclude  our  article  with  a  hint  to 
Snip  to  keep  to  his  cabbage.  It  is 
fortunate  for  him  that  we  have  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  good  humour — ^but 
the  skipping  of  a  flea  gets  teazmg-^ 
and  if  we  catch  him  again,  we  shall 
certainly  crack  him,  or  bury  Mm 
alive  in  a  pinch  of  snuff— and  of  all 
deaths  the  most  painful  is  that  of 
Maccabaw. 
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Etaij  la  Jaaattry  will  be  pnblUhed,  in 
one  Toliimc,  Conaolatioiia  in  Trarel ;  or, 
tke  Lmc  Days  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sir 
Hnmplirey  DftTy,  Bat.  late  President  of 
the  Royal  Aeadeny. 

Principles  of  Ceology ; '  being  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  former  changes  of 
the  £arth*8  Surfiioe,  by  reference  to  causes 
now  In  operation.'  In  2  toIs.  8to,  with 
ptates.  By  C.  Lydl,  Esq,  F.R:s.,  Fo- 
rrign  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society. 
IMlneations  of  ihe  North-Westem 
DiTisian  of  the  County  of  Somerset,'  in- 
dnding  the  Parishes,  Manors,  Towns, 
Villages,  Churches,  Antiquities,  Gentle- 
mens'  Seats,  fte.,  with  a  descripiiTC  ao- 
ewmt  of  the  Antediluvian  Bone  CaVems 
In  the  Mendip  Hills ;  and  a  geological 
dsetdi  of  the  district.  By  John  Rutter. 
Qlnstnued  with  six  Engravings 'on  cop- 
per, six  on  stone,  upwards  of  thirty  on . 
wood,  and  a  Map'oblodred'  geUogieally, 
15s. 

Mr  Ratter  has  also  Just  published  |i 
Scries  of  Views,  consisting  of  tvrenty  ad- . 
ditional  QlustFations  of  the  Ecolesiastical 
and  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  North- 
Western  Division  of  Somersetshire,  7s.  6d.  - 
A  second  edition  of  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  Historical  Tales,  and  Mis- 
cdfamcoos  Poems,  being  the  Literary  Re- 
nins of  the  late  Henry  Neele. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month  Mr 
Curb's  6th  volume  of  British  Entomo- 
logy will  he  reedy  for  publication. 

The  Anaboais  of  Xenophon,'  with  Ex-' 
phnatory  English  Notte,   Examination 
Qnestions,  &&  By  F.  C.  Balfour,  M.  A. 
Ola  od.  hoards. 

.  The  CEdipus  Colonens  of  Sophodes, 
with  Explanatory  English  Notes,  Exa^ 
nlnatiim  Questions,  ftc  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Brasse,  D.D.,  58.  boards. 

Samuel  Drew,  editor  of  the  Imperial 
Msgaxine,  annoonces,  that  he  is  revising 
his  *<  Original  Essay  on  ih«  ImmateriiO-. 
ity  and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,'* 
pnparaftory  to  its  republication  on  his 
own  account. 

The  £tym<^ical  Spelling-Book.  By 
Henry  Butter,  Author  of  '*  Gradations 
hi  Reading  and  Spelling." 

Inductive  Grammar.  By  an  expe- 
rienced Teacher. 

IVirt  II.  of  a  Series  of  Subjects  fnm 
the  Works  of  the  Ute  R.  P.  Bonington, 
drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  Harding. 

Hours  of  Devotion,  for  the  promotion 
•f  true  Christbmity  and  Family  Worship. 
TranaUted  from  the  original  Germaiu 


'^  P^  IV.  of  Wetten^s  Deslgnsfor  ViUas 
In  the  ItaUan  Style  of  Architecture. 

Numbers  VIIL  and  IX.  of  Robin, 
son's  Designs  for  Farm  Buildings^ 

Ptitroni  Ecclesiamm ;  or  a  List,  idpha- . 
beftically  arranged,  of  all  the  Piitrons  of 
Dignities,  Rectories,  Vicarages, .  Perpe- 
tual Curacies  and  Chapelries  of  the  Uni- 
ted  Chiirch  of  England  and  Ireland. 
With  Indexes. 

New  Editions  of  the  Rev.  H.  Blunt*s 
(of  Chelsea)  Lectures  on  the  Histoy  of 
Jacob  and  Peter.  Each  in  one  volume, 
ISmo. 

The  Author  of  **  The  Revolt  of  the 
Bees*'  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a 
p6em  entitled  <<  The  Reproof  of  Brutus." 
•  Ringstead  Abbey ;  or  the  Stranger's 
Grave.  With  other  Tales.  By  an  Eng. 
lishwoman,  Aikthor  of  "  Letters,**  **  The 
Ring,*'  fcc 

The  Executor's  Account- Book ;  or  a 
PhUn  and  Easy  Method  of  Keeping  Exe. 
cutorship  Accounts.  By  JohA  H.  Bnu 
dy,  Author  of  "  Plain  Instructions 
to  Executors  and  Administrators,'*  and 
"  PUin  Advice  on  Wills." 
.  Mr  Leigh  CUffe,  Author  of  "  Marga^ 
ret  Coryton,"  &c,  announces  for  publico* 
tion,  early  in  the  prefwnt  month,  a  yon 
lume  of  Original  Anecdotes,  under  the 
title  of  **  Anecdotal  Reminiscences  of  dls^ 
tingnished  Literary  and  Political  CharaC'* 
ters,  illustrated  with  numerous  auto, 
graphs. 

A  new  Latin  Clasa-book  is  about  to 
make  its  appearance,  viz. : — The  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  arranged  under  distinct 
Heads,  and  placed  in  parallel  lines  with 
an  intermediate  Latin  Version,  consisting 
of  the  Nominatives,  First  Persons,  and 
other  Roots  of  the  Nouns,  Verbs,  &c. 
Dr  John  Hennen  has  in  the  press 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Topography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  comprising  a  Descrip- 
tion of  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
Malta,  by  bis  fathcr,;the  late  Dr  Hennen, 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  Author  of  the 
Work  on  the  Principles  of  MiliUry  Sur- 
gery. 

Nearly  ready,  Letters  of  Locke  to  Mr 
Furby,  Mr  Clarke  of  Chiptey,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane ;  slso  some  Original  Letters 
of  Algernon  Sydney  and  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, Author  of  the  Characteristics. 
Edited  by  T.  Forster,  M.  D.,  who  will 
prefix  a  short  analytical  account  of  Locke's 
Life,  Waitings,  and  Opinions.  In  one 
Yolame,  post  octavo. 
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ABCHRVCTITRE  AKD  THE  riKZ  ABTS. 

•  Ilia  FlftMiritliT^mBkcrerthe  SgitUbt 
the  Flsyi  of  SMcip«Mr«^  contatadag  dglu 
tMU  lEmgimrlngt  in  Outlia^  fltasmdre 
of  Henrythe  Fourth^  Fkrts  I.  $ni  II.  ; 
MMmpaiiiad  by  QiwtatlMU  and  Dwerip- 
tloni.  Drawn  and  mgnrtd  by  fHok 
Howard.  8vo»  price  ISt.  aad  io  ita>  «a 
ladia  paper,  L.1,  Is. 

•  A  eoncifle  History  and  Analysh  of  all 
the  principal  Styles  of  Arohltoetokv ) 
viz.  Egyptian,  Greelan,  Roman,  tlwt  of 
tbe  Dark  Ages,  of  tbe  Arabians,  and  of 
tbe  Normans.  By  an  Amateur.  \¥ith 
plates,  in  post  8to,  10s.  6d. 

Exemplars  of  Tudor  Arcblteotore, 
adapted  to  Modem  Habitations;  with 
Illttstratire  Details,  seleeted  from  Ancient 
Edifices;  and  Obserrations  on  the  Fur- 
nitnre  of  the  Tudor  Pnrlod*  By  T.  F. 
Hunt,  architect.  In  royal  4to>  with  S7 
plates,  price  L.2,  28. ;  or  with  India 
Pk*oof8,  1..3,  ds. 

'  Beverlac ;  or,  the  Antl^olties  and  His- 
tory  of  the  Town  of  Beverley  In  the 
County  of  Yorlr,  and  oflhe  Prevostry  and 
Collegiate  Establishment  of  St  John's; 
By  George  Poulson,  Esq.  late  of  the  Uni- 
^•elrslty  of  Oxford.  In  two  vols.  4to,  with 
numerous  engravings ;  also  in  royal  6vo. 
The  Landscape  Annna);  or,  Tourist 
III  Italy  and  Swltserland.  From  draww 
ings  by  Samuel  Front,  Eaq.  pointer  In 
water  colours  to  his  M^Josty.  The  lito* 
rsry  department  by  l%omai  Roosoo,  Esq. 
Price,  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco^  L.  1» 
Isi^royal  8vo.— -India  ftooh^  lU%y  Its, 
0d. 

BTOGHArar  AKD  mSTORT.' 

Dr  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  vol. 
I. ;  being  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of 
Scotland,  in  two  vols,  fey  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  In  small  Bvo,  illustrated 
with  a  handsome  vignette  title^  engraved 
by  Finden,  price,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  oonsi- 
dered  in  relation  to  the  Constitution, 
Commerce,  and  Colonies  of  the  different 
States  of  Antiquity.  By  A.  H.  L.  Heo- 
fen.  Professor  of  History  In  the  university 
of  Gottiogon.  Translated  from  the  Ger« 
awn.  '  Svo,  15s. 

Letters  of  Philip,  Second  Earl  of  Cheo- 
ferfleld^  to  several  celebrated  individuals 
6f  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  William  III., 
«nd  Queen  Anne,  with  some  of  their  Re- 
plies, from  the  MS.  In  his  own  handwri- 
ting, in  tlie  possession  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Pulteney,  Bart.     8vo,  14«. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Da- 
niel De  Foe,  containing  a  Review  of  his 


Writings,  and  his  Opinions  upon  a  varle* 
ty  of  Unponani'Mattsvs^  QtU  usd  Et- 
clBsiaslieaL  By  WaU«  WIVmmi,  Esq.  of 
the  Inner  Tempk.  In  throe  largo  to1s^» 
prioo  U^  9s.  omboUWied  wkh  a  fioi  por. 
trait. 

.  Dr  Edmund  Ga2ainy*fe  Qistorioal  Ae- 
eount  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  now 
fiffot  printed  from  the  orlfinal  MS.  Is 
two  vol*.  9vOk  wHh  «  portrait,  36o. 

Memoln  md  Corrtqiottdenoe  of  Tho^ 
mas  Jeff^raon,  Uto  President  of  tbo  UnU . 
ted  Sutes.  Edited  by  Thomas  Joibrson 
Randolph.  Under  tbo  sanction  of  the' 
executors  of  Mr  JefferMtt*  In  two  rdk. 
6vo»24o. 

Memoln  of  Bolimr,  Preatdent  Llbwa* 
tor  of  the  RopubUo  of  Cotombia.  By 
General  H.  L.  V.  IXiooudray  Holoteii^ 
Ex-Chltf  of  the  Staff  of  the  FkooMont 
Jiborator.  In  two  Tols;  pool  9f%  wlthl 
portrait. 
,  Dr  DoddridgoV  Private  Cofrrsspdnd*. 
ence,  including  many  particulars  in  his 
Lift  hitherto  nnknotm,  With  Notices  of 
many  of  his  Contemporsflrlosi  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  EedkalasUeal  Hietiiry  of  the  Times 
In  which  ho  lived.  In  two  vria.  8vo»  whh 
a  fine  portrait* 

Private  Memoirs  of  tho  Coi^rt  of  Louis 
XVIIL  ByaLndy.  In  two  vols.  Sto.  1 

The  CooH  and  Gamp  of  Bonapmrto; 
forming  voL  VIIL  of  tf^e  f^mUy  Libt»i. 
ry,    5s« 

Juvenal  and  PorsIn%  literally  trant* 
latod,  Ibr  the  use  of  Students.  By  WU. 
liam  Smart,  M.A«  translator  of  Vlifi^' 
l«mo,Oi. 

Recueil  des  Phrases,  utiles  in<  otian* 
gers  vbyageant  on  Angleterrs.  ISmo,  Ss. 
6d.  sewed. 

A  Oraaiinar  of  the  English  T.angaa|» 
By  William  Flnnock,  author  of  tho  Ca» 
techlsms,  ftc.     ISmo,  4s.  bound. 

An  Epitome  of  General  Knowledge^ 
with  Derivations,  Illustrations,  and  His- 
torical Extracts,  combining  Instruction 
and  Amusement.  By  Mm  Hedgeiandf 
2  vols.  12mo,  99. 

The  Young  Lady's  Booh;  a  Manual 
of  elegant  Recreations,  Exercises,  and 
Pursuits.     12mo,  81s. 

Fsmlllar  Elucidations  on  CbmpoOhion, 
addressed  to  those  who  have  neglected 
Grammar.  By  Justin  Brenau.  ISmo, 
3s. 

Two  Essays  on  the  Geography  of  An* 
elent  Asia,  Intended  partly  to  illustrate 
the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon.     By -tbo  KoVr 
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Dr  Arnot*8  Elements  of  Physica,  or 
Notunl  FhiloBophjt  General  and  Mo- 
djod,  YoL  II.»  Fart  L,  oemprehendinf 
tke  SaljeeCi  of  Heat  and  iS^hU  &Vh 
I0e.6d. 

Lectmvs'on  .Anateaay*  interspersed 
whfc  Fractieal  Remarlcs.  By  BramO^y 
B.  Cooper,  F.B.S.9  Sorgeort  in  Guy' 
Hospitaly  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy*  ie, 
&e.     Royal  8to,  with  plates,  Ida.  XtdM, 

Health  without  Ffayrie;  or  Cordials 
ftr  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age:  in* 
dndin^  Maadms,  Mediotl,  Moral*  and  Fa* 
oetious,  for  the  JPrcmntien  of  Disease^ 
and  the  Attainment  of  a  long  and  vlgo- 
rensUrew  By  an  Old  Physician.  1  ToU 
12mo,6s. 

Economy  of  the  Hands,  Feel,  Fingers, 
and  Toes;  which  includes  the  Preren- 
tion.  Treatment,  and  Cure  of  Corns,  Bon- 
Dioos,  and  deformed  Nails,  ftc     4s. 

A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Nervous  Af- 
fections, Disorders  of  the  Head,  Chest, 
Stomach,  Boweb,  kc.  By  J.  Stercnson, 
M.D.     18mo,  3s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Treatment  of  Coughs, 
Colds,  snd  of  the  Winter  Complaints,  &o. 
By  J.  Stevenson,  M.D.    ISmo,  Ss.  6d. 

An  Aecount  of  the  Mode  of  Ptf  form- 
ing the  Lateral  Operation  of  Lithotomy, 
with  niostvations.  By  E.  Stanley,  Aa- 
sistant.  Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Amu 
tomy  and  Physiology,  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew^  HoepitaL     4to,  158. 

Nodona  on  the  Nature  of  Fever  and  of 
Kcrvona  Action.  By  W.  F.  Bow,  M.D. 
8vo,  as.  6d.  hoards. 

A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vital 
Principle,  as  maintidned  by  some  Writers 
on  Physiology,  with  Observations  on  the 
Caoses  of  Physical  and  Animal  Life.  By 
J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.    Svo^Ts. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bones, 
illniitrated  In  Five  Plates ;  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  mind  tl&eir  respective 
names  and  sitnations.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Artists.      10s.  6d.  coloured. 

MISCElLAl^OVS. 

Sketches  of  Intelleetual  and  Moral  Re- 
huions.  By  Daniel  Pring,  M.D.  ftc  In 
one  vol.  8vo,  15e.  boards. 

The  Book  Rarities  In  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  illustrated  by  Original  Let- 
ten  and  Notes,  Biographical,  Literary, 
and  Antiquarian.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartshome,  M.A.  In  one  vol.  8vo,  with 
numerous  Woodcuts,  price  L.l,  lis.  6d. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  82.     6s,J 

Foreat  Scenes  and  Incidents  In  the 
WUds  of  North  America.  By  Gwrge 
Head,  Esq.     Post  8vo,  8s.  6d« 
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The  literary  Blue  Book  ;  or,  Cakadar 
of  Literature  and  the  Arte  for  1830. 

The  Zoological  Keepsake;  a  new  An. 
nmd  for  1830.  Edited  by  Edwurd  Au- 
gustus  Kendal,  Esq.  6s.  6d. 
iit  The  Eccentric;  or  Memoirs  of  no  Com- 
mon Characters;,  &c«  12mo,  pbtes,  3s,  6d. 
boards. 

A  Letter  to  Lotd  Robert  Seymour* 
with  a  Report  of  the  Number  of  Lunatics 
and  Idiots  |n  Eoghmd  and  Wales.  By 
Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  K.H.  and  M.D, 
8to,  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  FamUy  Library,  No.  VII,  (being 
the  Natural  History  of  Insecta.)  Small 
8vo,  5s. 

A  Deseriptlon  of  Commander  Mar- 
8hall*s  new  Mode  of  Mounting  and  Work- 
ing Ships*  Guns ;  wherein  the  Nature  and 
Advantages  of  its  novel  Properties  are 
shewn,  and  illustrated  by  the  resulte  of 
Official  Eaperimenta.  4ta^  with  phrteo, 
12s.  6d. 

Examination  of  the  Principles  and  Po- 
licy of  the  Government  of  British  India, 
embracing  a  particular  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Tenure  of  Land,  Strictures  on 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  and  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Improvement  of  the  Cha- 
racter and  Condition  of  tiie  Natives  in 
general.  By  a  Gentleman  in  the  Service 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 
8vo,  price  7s.  boards. 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
IX.,  price  7s.  6d. 

Wilson's  New  FortaUe  Strangers' 
Guide  through  London  audita  Envinins, 
for  1830,  with  a  Map.   2s.  6d. 

The  same  Work  in  French.   28.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Almanack,  or  Daily 
Calendar  of  General  Information  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  1830,  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan,  comprehending  a  great 
variety  of  illustrative  details,  and  many 
directions  of  universal  importance.  2s.  6d« 

The  Tradesman's  and  Mechanic's  Al- 
manack, for  1830;  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  such  information  as  will  be  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  Persons  employed 
in  Trade  and  Mechanical  Arts.   2s.  6d. 

Vegetable  Cookery;  with  an  Intro- 
duction, recommending  AlMtinence  from 
Animal  Food  and  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
4s. 

Higgins  on  Light  and  Optical  Instro. 
ments.    8vo,  7s. 

The  British  Naturalist;  or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Appearance  and  Habits  of 
the  more  remarkable  living  Productions 
of  Britain  and  the  British  Seas,  with  the 
Scenes  where  they  are  found  ;  combining 
Popular  Language  and  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples.   With  Illustrations.  12mo,  8s.  6d, 

On  Masting  Ships  and  Mast-making ; 
giving  some  of  the  Principles  on  which 
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the  masting  of  ships  depends;  with  the 
Practical  Operations  of  Mast-making.  By 
John  Fincham,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  of  NaTal  Architecture,  Portsmouth 
Dock-yard.     Royal  8vo,  15e. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart, 
on  the  Improvement  in  the  Quality  of 
Timber,  to  be  effected  by  the  high  culti- 
vation and  quick  growth  of  Forest  Trees, 
in  reply  to  certain  passages  in  his  ^  Plant- 
er's Guide."  By  W.  Withers.  In  8vo, 
4)e.  sewed. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  De- 
cline of  Historical  Painting,  with  the 
Means  to  be  pursued  for  its  Restoration. 
By  Douglas  Guest,  8vo,  5s. 

Letter  to  lx>rd  Aberdeen,  on  the  Fo- 
reign Policy  of  England.  By  Gaily 
Knight,  8vo,  2a, 

Scraps  and  Sketches.  By  George 
Cruickshank.  Part  II.  Ss.  plain.  Co- 
loured,  12s.     India  Proofs,  l^s. 

NOVELS  AND  TALKS. 

Tales  of  a  Briefless  Barrister.  In  3 
vols,  post  8vo,  27s. 

Tales  of  My  Time.  By  the  author  of 
«  Blue-Stocking  HalL**  In  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  28s.  6d. 

Stories  of  a  Bride.  By  the  authoress 
of  "  The  Mummy."    3  vols,  28s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  a  Midshipman.  In  1  vol. 
8vo,  9s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Four  Nations.  In  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  27s. 

POETRY. 

'  Tales  in  Verse^  illiistratire  of  the  seve- 
ral Petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Lyte.  Second  edition. 
In  12mo,  5s.  6d. 

The  Athenaid;  or  Modem  Grecians. 
A  Poem,  with  Notes  characteristic  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Greelu  and 
Turks.     By  Henry  J.  Bradfield,  author 


of  "  VVaterioo,  or  thd  British  Minstrel,** . 
**  Songs  of  the  Grecian  Minstrda,**  &e. 
In  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Raphael,  a  Poem.  By  W.  D.  Walker, 
Esq.    In  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

.  The  Poetical  Album,  and  Register  of 
Modern  Fugitive  Poetry.  Second  Series. 
Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  Esq.  Post 
8vo,  12s. 

THBOLOGT.     ' 

The  Christianas  Book,  comprising  select 
and  original  Prayers,  Meditations,  and 
Hymns,  for  Family  and  Private  Worship. 
Foolscap  8vo,  doth. 

Reflections  on  Every  Day  of  the  Week, 
with  Occasional  Thoughts,  Poems,  &c.  . 
By  Catherine  Talbot.    Royal  32mo,  Is., 
or  Is.  6d.  in  black  sheep. 

TaAVELS. 

Four  Years  in  South  Africa.  By  Cow* 
per  Rose,  Royal  Engineers.  In  1  vol. 
8vo,  10s.  6d.. 

Lieutenant  Hnrdy^s  Travels  in  the  In- 
terior of  Mexico,  in  1826, 1827,  and  1828. 
In  1  large  vol,  with  Map,  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  16s. 

Travels  in  Chaldsea,  including  a  Jour- 
ney from  Bussorah  to  Bagdad,  Hi11afa« 
and  Babylon.  By  Captain  Mignan,  Hoii« 
East  India  Company's  Service.  In  1  vol. 
8vo,  with  25  Illustrations,  14«. 

Journal  of  a  Passage  from  the  Pacifie 
to  the  Atlantic,  crossing  the  Andes  in  the 
Northern  IVovinces  of  Peru,  and  descend- 
ing the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazon.  By 
Henry  Lister  Maw,  Lt.  R.N. 

Stories  of  Travels  in  Turkey ;  vith  an 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  found- 
ed upon  the  narratives  of  Macfarlane, 
IVfadden,  Walsh,  Frankland,  Andreossy, 
and  other  recent  Travellers.  With  en- 
gravings and  a  map,  68.  6d.  lettered. 


EDINBURGH. 


.  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns, 
from  1808  to  1814<.  By  the  author  of  Cy- 
ril Thornton,  with  fourteen  plates.  3 
vols.  12mo,  27s. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  By  Thos.  M'Crie, 
D.D.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  By 
George  Joseph  Bell,  Efq.  8vo,  18s. 

Political  Fragments.  By  Robert  For- 
syth, Esq.  Advocate,  12mo,  is. 

Hie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
and  Prize  Essavs  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  No.  VIL 
5s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Natural  Grounds 
of  Right  to  Vendible  Property,  or  Wealth. 
By  Samuel  Read.  8vo,  12s, 


History  of  Scotland.  By  P.  Fraser 
TyUcr,  Esq.  F.R.S.,&c  Vol.  IIL  8vo, 
12s. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Poem,  in  Three 
Books.     12mo,  6s.  boards. 

A  Glance  at  London,  Brussels,  and 
Paris.     12mo,  6s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Rear- Admiral  Paul  Jones, 
Chevalier  of  the  Military  Order  of  Me- 
rit, and  of  the  Russian  Order  of  St  Anne, 
&c     2  vols.  12mo.  lie. 

Studies  in  Natural  History;  exhibit, 
ing  a  popular  View  of  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  objects  of  the  Material 
Worid.  By  WillUm  Rhind,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physical 
Societies  of  Edinburgh.  12mo,  illus- 
trated  by  ten  engravings,  6s, 
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PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 
November  f  1829. 


1  Df.  Gda.  Oor.  Cosby.  Lt.  by  parch.  Tice  II.  S. 

Thompson,  ret.  22  Oct.  1829. 

J.  Phibb*.  Cor.  da 

i  Lt.  Charlton,  Adj.  Tice  Griffith,  res. 

Adj.  only  15  do. 

I  Dr.         T.  Mainwaring.  Cor.  by  puich.  vice 

Trailbid.  prom.  5  Nov. 

S  F.  Lt.  Gndiam.  from  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  (^orps, 

Lt  vice  Miller,  33  F.  V8  Oct. 

Ens.  Hamilton,  from  11  F.  Lt  vice  Lit- 

Uc-john,  cashiered  by  thesenunce  of  a 

Geoeral  C^ourt-Msrtial  td  do. 

S  Lt.  Spence,  Cspt  by  purch.  vice  Allan, 

prom.  &  Nov. 

Ens.  Jones.  Lt.  do. 

J.  Woodward,  Ens.  do. 

7  Ens.  Hon.  J.  C.  Best,  from  17  F.  Lt  by 

pureh.  vioe  O'Brien.  H  F.       !29  Oct 

S  Eds.  Chearnley,   Lt  by  purch.    vice 

Howard,  ret  15  do. 

C.  T.  Baldwin.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Caldwell.  91  F.  14  do. 

W.  Ogflvy.  Ens.  by  puich.  vice  Chearn- 

ley  15  do. 

17  C.  W.  Finch,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Be:t, 

7  F.  t:»  do. 

33  Lt  MlUer.  from  2  F.  Lt  vice  Rallett, 

h.  p.  R.  Mr.  Corps  S!8  do. 

97  Qua.  Mast  Serj.  J.  Hayes,  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Holmes,  tui\  p.  15  do. 

II  J.  Clarke,  F^s.  vice  HamiltoQ.2K.^9  do. 
i*  Staff  Ascist  Surg.   Nicholson,   Surg. 

vice  Madeod,  p:om.  5  Nov. 

43  Stair  Assist  Surg.  HtUar,  Sazg.  vioe 

Gilikrcst,  prom.  do. 

47  Ens.  M' Donald,  from  93  F.  Ens.  vice 

Hope,  cane.  22  Oct 

il  Assist  Surg.  Aliigot,  from  h.  p.  65  F. 

Assist  Surg  vice  Maharg,70  F.  5Nov. 

55  Assist  Surg.  Bardin,  from  28  F.  Assist 

Sur<.  22  Oct 

57  H.  H.  Graham,  Ens.  by  purch.   vice 

Singleton,  ret  15  do. 

9t  Ens.  Gwynne,  Lt  by  puich.  vice  Gray. 

sion,  ret  5  Nov. 

S.  W.  Graves.  Ens.  do. 

Ashist.  Surg.  M'Cr«lie.  lirom  60  F.  As. 

d*t  Surg.  22  Oct 

a  Capt  Menries,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vice 

Winniet,  ret.  15  dob 

Lt  Smyth,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Bayly,  Lt  do. 

G.  M'B«.ath,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Bernard,  Capt.  by  porcll.  vice  Mel- 

vUle,  ret  6  Nov. 

Eos.  Strachan,  Lt  do. 

E.  B.  Reynardson,  Ens.  do. 

70  Assist  Surg.  Maharg,  flrom  51  F.  As- 

sist Surg,  vice  Robertson.  Staff  do. 

71  Lt  Trupaud,  from  72  F.  Lt  vice  Wal- 

lace, 9H.  F.  29  Oct. 

Ena.  Pack,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Whyte, 

ret.  5  Nov. 

T.  B.  Strangways,  Ens.  do. 

72  R.  D.  Ross,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Thurs- 

by,  prom.  10  do. 

Lt  O'Brien,  from  7  F.  Lt  vice  Trap- 

aud,  71  F.  29  Oct 

73  Ens.  Colston,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Wid- 

drington,prom.  10  Nov. 

E.  E.  Langfind,  Ens.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Laing,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Cardiff,  prom.  5  do. 

76  Lt  Mitehell,  Capt  by  puzcb.  vice  He- 

UienagtOD,  ret.  32  Oct 

Eos.  Ray,  Lt  do. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  Ens.  do. 

86  J.  B.  Pearson,  Ens.  by  parch,  vice  Chi- 

chester, pvom.  10  Nov. 

99  Ens.  Gordon,  ftom  93  F.  Ens.  vioe 

M'DoBald.  47  F.  22  Oct, 
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93  F.         O.  Balck,  Ens.  vice  Gordon,  9?  F. 

29  Oct 

95  Assist  Surg.  Starr.  fr6m  48  F.  Assist 

Sure.  v4ce  Ore,  S  Dr.  do. 

98  Lt.  Wallace,  from  71  F.  Lt  vice  Da^ 

vid.<ion.  ret  do. 

CeyLRegt  Lt  Foster,  Capt  vice  Myliu<,  dead 

15  Apr. 
Capt  Board  man,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Mainwaring,  dead  5  Nov. 

2d  Lt  Roddy,  1st  Lt  vice  Fostc^r 

15  Apr. 

Oidnance  DeparimenU 

R.  Art      Capt  and  Bt  MaJ.  Brandreth,  Lt  Col. 

vice  Skinner,  dead  27  Oct.  18. '9 

2d  Capt.  Belson,  Capt  do. 

Capt  Weston,  from  Unatt  2d  Capt  do. 

1st  Lt  and  Adj.  Bent  2d  Capt         do. 

R,  Eng.     Capt  Fraser,  Lt.  CoL  vice  Romilly, 

ret  J7  do. 

2d  Capt  Macauley,  Capt  do. 

1st  Lt  Wa)|)ole,  2i  Capt  do. 

i'd  Lt  BuTRinann,  1st  Lt  do. 

M.  (Jen.  Sir  A.  Bryce,  Col.  Comm.  vice 

Fycrs,  dead  28  do. 

Hospital  Staff, 

Staff  3urg.  Dow,  to  be  Dcp.  Insp.  of  Hosp. 

5  Nov.  lg?9 
SuT^.  Macleod,  from  42  F.    do.  do. 

^  Gilikrcft,  from  43  F.  do.  do. 

Staff  Surg.  Barry,  lo  be  Physician  to  the  Forces 

do. 
Assist  .Surg.  Cardiff,  from  73  F.  to  be  Surg,  to 

the  Forces  do. 

Apoth.  U.  John  do.  do. 

Staff  Surg.  Scott,  JIf.D.  fromh.  p.     da  do. 

Hosp.     Assist    Cruickshanks,    vice    Nichokon, 

pn  m.  to  be  Asitist.  Surg,  to  the  Forces         do. 
Purv.   Clerk,  R.  Tucker,  to  be  Dep.  Purv.  to 

the  Forces  do. 

Unattached, 

To  be  Captain  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Lt  Widdringion,  from  73  F.  10  Nov.  1829 

To  be  Lieutenmis  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Ens.  Thursby,  from  H  F.  10  Nov.  18i9 

Chichester,  from  86  F.  do. 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenant,  actually  ser- 
vififf  ^pon  Full  l*aij  in  a  Re^fiment  of  the  Line, 
whose  Commission  is  dated  in  the  year  18()9. 
has  accepted  promotion  upon  Half- Pay,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Order  of  the  '^llth  Dec.  1820. 
To  be  Captain  <if  Infantry,  - 
Lt  Thomas  Smith,  from  3    F.        21  Nov.  1829 

Exchanges. 

Capt  Briscoe,  3  F.  with  Capt.  Cour'ayne,  50  F. 
Hon.  C.  S.  Wortley,  4  F.  wiili  Cant.  Nickle, 

h.  p.  8S  F. 

Buder,  12  F.rec.  diff.with  Capt.  Newton,  h.p. 

Colthurst,  28  F.  with  Capt.  I  rant,  Sub.  Insp. 

of  Mil.  in  loiu  Isl. 
Lieut  &  Adj.  Griffith,  5  Dr.  Ods.  with  Lieut 

Linskiil,  28  F. 
Lieut  Watts,  47  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut  Thursby, 

h.  p. 

—  Hamvaghan,  26  F.  with  Lieut  Robinson, 

h.  p.  47.  F. 
Lewis,  48  F.  with  Lieut.  Belford,  b.  p. 

—  Coates,  94  t.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut.  Hum- 

phreys, hj).  17  F. 
Ent  Lucas,  76  F.  with  Ens.  lion.  C.  O'Callaghon, 
h.  p. 
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Eiw  BuMlew,  40  F.  with  Ens.  Powell,  h.  p. 
Sd  LicuU  Bland,  Ceylon  Reg.  with  Em.  Hon,  W. 
F.  Cowper,  h.  p. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Mqfor, 
Winniett.  68  F. 

Captains, 
Melville,  6H  F. 
Ilethrington.  76  F. 
Dick,  h.  p.  7  F. 

Ufutenantt* 
H.  S.  Thorosoo,  1  Dr  Gdi. 
Howard,  R  F. 
GravMin,  62  F. 
Whytc,  71  F» 
Davidson,  98  F. 
JUmilton,  h.  p-  1  Dr. 
Hall.  h.  p.  1 1  Dr. 
Grant,  h.  p.  1  F. 
Antrobuf.  h.  p.  13  F. 
7r,-^f.  T..  n.-iw.nn,  h.  p.  26  F. 
}U.;iir..r.^  h.  ]■■  ^-iF. 
I.'hk.-hLI,  n.  !►,  .Ill  F. 
Arehlnld,  h,  ji-  33  F. 
Swahj*  h.  p.  *W  F. 
R^niirt,  h.  p,  BO  F. 
Stewart,  h.  p.  f-9  F. 
flDrtlt'tt,  h.  p.  H9  F. 
H[>i>^cii).  fi.  p.  90  F. 
i'.:  p.  95F. 

^■. m.  h.  p.  Cape  R^. 

Fieldc,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Midgeley,  h.  p.  R.  W.  I.  Rang. 
Walsham,  h.  p.  Chasa.  Brit. 
Wilton,  h.  p.  2  Prov.  Bu.  of  Mil. 
W.  Smith,  h.  p.  2  Lt.  Inf.  Bn.  K.  G.  L. 

Ensl^in** 
Singleton,  57  F. 
Cameron,  h.  p.  79  F. 
Livingston,  h.  p.  91  F. 
Dcly,  h.  p.  New  Bruns.  Fenc. 

Adjutant. 
Orifflth.  9  Dr.  Gds. 

Quarter- Mastrru 
Comirh,  h.  p.  2»,  F. 
Afkey,  h.  p.  97  F. 

SuTgwn, 
Ricketts,  51  F. 

Assistani  Surfcons, 
UorrifOD,  S3  F. 


[Jan. 


18  Nov.  18». 


27  Oct.  1629^ 


Pack,  h.  p.  59  r. 
Hood,  h.  p.  86  F. 

Caneelied. 

Ens.  Hope,  47  F. 

Cashiered, 

LL  Littrejohn,  2  F. 

Deatlis. 

GeturaL 
Garth,  1  Dr.  Lon«lou. 

lAut.-General* 
Fyers,  R.  Eng.  Dublin, 

Lieut.  ColoneL 
Ditmas,  of  late  R.  Inv.  Beverly,  Yorkshire, 

28  Oct.  1B20. 
Major. 
Lamont,  49  F.  on  board  the  Royal  George,  on 
I);u»sagu  from  India,  9  June  1829. 

Captains. 
Tcmplp,  1 4  F.  on  board  tlie  Euphrates,  on  his 
l»a»sage  to  F.urope,  24  Oct  1828. 

Mvlius,  Ceyl.  Rept.  Ceylon,  10  Apr.  18?9i. 

Thr>mv»>n,  h.  p.  87  F.  15  Ort. 

Am'cl.  h.  p.  91  F.  (rueinsey,  16  Not. 

De  (llan,  h.  p.  >icil.  Regt-  Warendorf,  Westpha- 
lia,  24  Aug. 

Lieutenant. 
Simpfon,  (Adj.)  49  F.  Berhampore,  Ben<^, 

26  Mar.  1829. 
Comet. 
Southbrook,  h.  p.  2.1  Dr. 

Quarter-Masters, 

Dickson.  6  Dr.  Dundalk,  5  Not.  1R». 

II.  Smith,  h.  p.  IS  Dr.  and  Pendennls  Local  Mil. 

•  3  Oct, 

Clarke,  h.  p.  .Somerset  Fenc.  Cav.  Sibsey,  Lincohi, 

3  Mar. 
Chaplain. 
Carter,  h.  p.  105,  F.  Mountficld,  Sussex, 

31  July  1829. 
Tiep.  Inxpcctor. 
Crumpe,  h.  p.  Mauistoue,  2i  Oct.  1SS9. 

Surgeons. 
Jonef ,  late  h  p.  Ord.  Med.  Dep.  St  Dograelfs 

13  Sept.  18?9. 
Lys,  h.  p.  Staff,  Portsmouth,  3  Oct 

Slow,  h.  p  R.  II  Gd.-<.  Ix>ndon,  6  Nov. 

Dep.  Purveyor. 
J.  Mould,  h.  p. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  from  the  22d  of 
October  to  Uie  22d  of  November,  1829,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Aired,  B.  and  W.  Idle,  cloth-manufacturers. 

Alger,  T.  S.,  Eton,  miller. 

Abbot,  <s.  L<>amiugtnn  Priors,  bidlderi 

Aston,  J.  Wellington,  mercer. 

Allday,  T.  Birmingham,  salesman. 

Allpress,  E.  Watling-street,  static  ner. 

Ardern,  J  Weaverharo,  farmer. 

Abbott,  W.  Aldersgate-street,  coal-merchant 

Andrews,  J.  and  G.  Bread-street,  Black  well-hall, 
factors. 

Abrahams,  1,  York-street,  Jeweller. 

Armstrong,  T.  Raskelf.  and  J.  Armstrong,  Corn- 
borough,  cattle-dealers. 

Biass,  R.  and  R.  T.  Elliot,  Birmingham,  drapers. 

Burtenshaw,  J.  Southwark,  builder. 

Brown,  J.  Wooiton  Basset,  linen-diaper. 

Beale,  J.  Winchester,  draper. 

Bourne,  W.  and  O.  Colman-street,  woollen-dra 
pers. 

Barham.  C.  Mark-lane,  victualler. 

Bucklahd,  R.  Jim.  Shaftesbury,  draper. 

Bushell,  J.  Sandwich  and  Ramsgate,  lodging- 
house- keeper. 

Bower,  W.  Clayborough,  seed-merdiant. 

Blass,  R.  ^rmmghara.  draper. 
Brown,  J.  Great  Yarmouth,  and  S.  Brown,  Li  - 
tie  Yarmouth,  maltsters. 


Blunden   G.  East  Vf ailing,  paper-maker. 

Barrett,  P  Aipleton,  and  J.  S.  Barrett,  Kingstoo* 
a|)o  thecal  ies. 

Bourne,  T.  Norwich,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Tavla- 
tock,  and  Barnstable,  woollen-draper. 

Bentl4>)r,  J.  Milk-street  and  Bethnal-green,  ware- 
housemen. 

Byer»,  J.  Newport,  linen-draper. 

Bull,  J.  Taunton,  woollen-draper. 

Broughton,  E.  R.  Southamptr  n-street,  tailor. 

Bell,  R.  Eldwick,  worsted-spinner. 

Brown,  C.  Norwich,  coal  merchant. 

Bull,  J.  and  W.  Bull.  Taunton,  woollen-drapen. 

Bevan,  J.  Pontypool,  grocer. 

barlow,  T.  Pendleton  and  Manchester,  calioo- 
printer. 

Bickerton,  W.  Oswestry,  brasier. 

Breeze,  J.  and  M.  Le%ri<.  W.  Reade,  and  W.  Hand- 
ley,  Tunstall,  manufacturers  of  earthenware. 

Benson,  £.  W.  and  W.  Darke,  Aston,  chemists. 

Bradley,  R.  Darch,  B.  Parry,  and  W.  J.  Baddibry, 
Great  Guilford-street.  Southwark,  iron-found- 
tn. 

Barlow,  W.  Islington,  stone-mason. 

Barton,  J.  Union-street,  gniccr. 

Bartlett,  J.  Barnstable,  woollen-draper. 

Chappel,  G.  Holbom- bridge,  hat- maker. 
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ChrHtraaa,  J.  Rye,  shopkeeper. 

Cbowles,  Q.  North  Audley-street,  upholaterer. 

DttSera,  H.  G.  Prestim,  grocer. 

Dow,  J.  Gtw  Kusadl-str«et,  avctioneer. 

Doncalfe,  A.  Great  SulTolk-screec,  haUmanufac- 

curer. 
Dudley.  J.  Haekney-nad,  chemist 
Eyre.  G.  Coventry  and 

faeturer. 
Everett.  E.  J.  and  J.  C  Francb,  Heytetbury.  clo- 

thien. 

t  W.  H.  and  J.  Geddei,  Birmingham, 


Crisp.  J.  IdoUme.  wlne-mcrchant 

Cheetham.  T.  Heaton-Norris,  and  Stodiport,  cot- 

ton-mtnner. 
Cox.  W.  Bath,  silk-merccr. 
Crovth  T.  J.  Hudders&ekl,  corn-factor. 
Clayton.  C  Islington,  Tictualler. 
Covie,  GL.  and  VV.  Strange  Patemoster-rov,  book- 

Coris.  L.  Church-street,  Spitalfidds,  tUk-manu- 

CMturer. 
Oreei*  W.  East  Stonehouxe,  merchant 
Churehiil.  D.  Buteigh.  draiter. 
CbikhUI,  J.  A.  Wadebridge.  monejr-scrivener. 
CalafSsi,  M.  M.  St  Martin's-street,  merchant. 
Ci«np«  H.  and  J.  Crowd  y,  Foster-lane,  ware- 


Bedwortli,  ribbon-manu- 


E«cr,  P.  and  W.  P.  Scholfield,  Ud-lane,  ware- 
housemen. 

E\iU,  T.  L.  T<Aeoh3use-yard,  and  Old  Ford, 
dyer. 

Edwards,  J.  New  Bond-street,  shoe-maker. 

Freer,  T.  Birmingh  im,  druggist 

Frost  R.  J.  Abergavenny,  grocer. 

Fawceu,  T.  BasiaghalUtrect  Uanchester,  ware- 
houseman. 

Fortaer,  A,  R.  G.  Norwich,  tea-dealer. 

Fieki,  R.  and  U.  Queen-sUeet  aud  VVhitechapcl, 
cokNUToen. 

Onen,  T.  Coleman-street  DlackweU-hidl,  factor. 

Griffltk.  W.  Brecon.  Unen-draper. 

Ciks,  W.  H^rp-lane,  victualler. 

Ceiard,  W.  Uverpool,  bootmaker. 

Gutteridge,  W.  St  Albans,  braudy- merchant. 

Gbodwra,  W.  Scawbey,  aud  J.  Ihorp,  Brough- 
ton,  merchants. 

Halfpenny.  P.  Exeter,  auctioneer. 

Hudion,  T.  P.  West  Bromwich,  bone-merchant 

Hill,  J.  Red  Lionstrcet,  eoal-mcrchant 

Hayward.  T.  Deal,  grocer. 

Hall.  H.  Isleworth.  bookseller. 

Hart  J.  Great  Chart,  hop  Scaler. 

Uillman,  J.  P.  Lower  Thames-street  dealer  in 

Hay,  J.  Addle-atreet,  warehouseman. 
Hamilton,  W.  Peekham,  masier-marloer. 
Holtoway.  W.  Westminster- road,  hackncyman. 
Hardwiek,  J.  White  Uart-yard,  Toueuham  Court 

loaJ,  horse-dealer. 
Hatdiinson,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 
UamweU.  VV.  Blakeney,  tailor. 
Hickol,  G.  Worthing,  grocer- 
Uariside,  A.  and  C.  Uarnk,  Bucklexsbury,  mer- 
chants. 
Harrison,  T.  Durham,  smith. 
Hughes,  R.  Maneheiter,  tailor. 
Hardiag,  T.  Tottenham,  stonv-mason. 
Hobday,  W.  A.  Pall-ma!l,  picturo-Uealer. 
UaytoD,  J.  Wigton.  grocer. 
Hodaoo,  J.  jun.  Brad  ford- moor,  wool-stapler. 
Heyiyn.  H.  and  J.  Connop,  Culman-street  and  Old 

Ford,  dyers. 
Hob  K,  S.  E.  Hitchin,  procer. 
Hopkioa,  T.  Neath  Abbey,  timber-merchant 
'^ne^  H.  Brocon,  builder. 

irie,  J.  Uverpool,  wine-merch*nt 

sard,  R.  Bermondscy,  leather-dresser. 

MX,  F.  and  E.  Ellis,  Dudley,  coaib-builden. 

lohiHton,  W.  Old  Kent^road.  grocer. 

Kkton,  E.  J.  and  C  F.  Jackson,  Jun.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  merchants. 

■ekaon,  J.  Liverpool,  corn-dealer. 

ones,  J.  Carnarvon  and  Barmouth,  dealer. 

ones,  J.  Askem,  hotel-keeper. 

:ilk>y,  J.  Liverpool,  flour-dealer. 

Leileway,  W.  Norwich,  woollen-draper. 

Knight  G.  Blackman-street,  carp^  warefaoiue* 

inight,  J.  Cheltenham,  builder. 


J..acken1)icher,  B.  H.  Lime>stTeet,  merchant 

Leech,  G.  Lane-end,  Srafibrd,  grocer.     * 

Lcwsey.  T.  Great  Burstcid,  farmer. 

Lowe,  J.  Ashred,  dealer  in  iron. 

Laccohee,  J.  N  jrwieh,  manufacturer. 

Lambert  T.  New  Bonl-sireet  uphoUterer. 

Levy,  J.  Great  Prescot-fttreet,  merchant 

Lavender,  J.  Uoxley  and  Aylesford,  paner-roaker. 

l>angley,  T.  Birmingham,  leather-^lealer 

Ixieson.  T.  H.  Duui>Ias.  InI*;  of  Man,  draper. 

Leslie,  J.  Livrrpool,  wine-dealer. 

liAwrence,  J.  Park.  Salop,  miner. 

Melior,  II.  Durby,  Innkeeper. 

Moes,  H.  Hounsaitch.  li  len-draper. 

Meyers,  M.  Hounsditch,  hatter. 

Miwhood,  C  T.  L  Well-street  soap-manuiactucer. 

Hilner,  W.  Leeds,  inn- keeper. 

Mothentole,   W.   sen.   Park-place,  livery-stablo- 

kee})er. 
Mackintosh,  A.  Conduit-street,  merchant 
Mo^an,  W.  B.  St  James's,  Gloucester,  dealer  in 

wooUeu  cloths. 
Mansham,  R.  Pimlico,  victualler. 
Mathew,  K.  Woodbridge,  grocer. 
Moon,  W.  Seavington,  draper. 
Miles.  J.  East  Dereham,  coin-merchant 
Moore,  W.  S.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant 
Nichills,     J.    Grosvenorstreet,    ludgiug-hous^ 

keeper. 
Nealc,  J.  P.  Bennet-street  bookseller. 
Norman,  J.  Islebrewers.  miller. 
Newcombe,  T.  Vork,  common  carrier. 
Nuttall,    P.    Bolton-le- Moors,    cotLon  maniifuc- 

turer. 
Parslow,  VV.  C.  Exmou:h-street  cheesemonger. 
Packer,  J.  New  .«ury,  carrier. 
Poile.  J.  VVe»theathly,  dealer. 
Passmorc,  hi.  P.  Old  Keni-road,  plumber. 
Pike.  K.  Stiines,  blacksmith. 
Plunkett,' W.  Whitechupcl-road,  carpenter. 
Pcirse,  T.  Belleislf,  tiaining-grciom 
Pocle,  T.  Peterborough,  com -merchant 
Peiitey,  J.  Huddersfield,  grocer. 
Uexworiby,  J.  WelU.  currier. 
R.id'ze,  H.  Leominster,  surgeon. 
Uhoads,  T.  HoxAon,  eutgUss-manufacturer. 
Uob«on,  H.  George-street  Southwark,  hat-manu- 

factirer. 
Roberts.  H.  Hafodlas,  dealer. 
Uecs,  D.  Brecon,  clothier. 
Kjlatt,  G.  South  Kime,  victualler. 
Raitiiileigh,  VV.  Lattiford,  dealer  in  cheese. 
RawliiitjK.  S.  Walcot,  carpenter. 
Sanderson,  J.  Gerrard's-cioss.  victualler. 
Stokoe,  J.  Rye-hill,  Northumberland,  builder. 
Swan,  J.  Northleach,  diaper. 
Snowilen,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  draper. 
Sloman,  J.  Maidst  «ne.  timber- merchant. 
Smith,  C.  Old  City  Chambers,  wine-merchaut 
Sargent  W.  MoorfleldK,  linen-draper. 
Scott,  G  and  Z.  Surr,  Mduchester,  i>orter- dealers. 
Slaney,  R.  Omber-ley,  brickmaker. 
Slader,  R.  Cheltenham,  cabinetr maker. 
Spyer,  S.  Great  Alie-street  merchant 
Stammers,  T,  l-'raucis- street,  grocer. 
Simmons,  J.  Plymouth,  grocer. 
Triinby,  G.  H.  and  J.  O.  L.  Trimbey  and  G.  D. 

Trimbey,  Watling-street  merchants. 
Tud  >r.  M.  Bolton,  shopkeeper. 
Tallent  A.  Dicklebutgh,  linen-draper. 
Truss,  J.  jun.  Upper  Holloway,  lapidary. 
Thorpe,  S.  Bitmingham,  victualler. 
Trout,  T.  Lime-street  and  Osund,  salesman. 
Tetley,  S.  Bradford,  dyer, 
'i  homt(m,  J.  Brook-street,  glass-cutter. 
Townend,  VV.  Keighlcy,  corn-millor. 
Thackway,  S.  Ledbury,  bookseller. 
Varley,  J.  Sianningley,  cloth- manufacturer. 
VViss,  «.  Flec^8treet,  patent  portable  water-closet 

manufacturer. 
Wheeler,  T.  Hereford,  corn-dealer. 
Williams,  J.  Glocester,  bootmaker. 
Webster,  R.  Cornhill,  watchmaker. 
Whittaker,  C.  P.  Lambeth,  wine-Ynerchant 
Williamson,  J.  Keighley,  worsted-spinner. 
Whicker,  H.  Emsworth,  butcher. 
Welch,  A.  Glastonbury,  shopkeeper. 
Waterman,  J.  Rotherhithe,  merchant 
Willis,  T.  Bath,  carpenter. 
Watkins,  S.  Merihyr  TydflU,  Iron-monger, 
ilkinson,  G.  Birmingham,  saw-manutactuier. 
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AlpuKbetical  List  of  Scotch  Ban kruptcixS) announced  from  Ut  October  to 
80th  November,  1829,  extnw^ted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Anderaon,  Robert  Young,  writer  to  the  signet, 
banker,  and  builder,  in  Edinburgh. 

Bannerroan,  James,  cattle-dealer,  :3tobhal1,  Perth- 
shire. 

Bannerman,  Peter,  cattle-dealer,  Parkhead,  Perth- 
shire. 

Bridges,  David.  Jun.  cloth-merchant,  Edinburgh. 

Buchanan,  James,  wood  merchant  at  Duchla^e. 
in  the  parish  of  Drymen,  and  county  of  Siirling. 

Burns,  William,  manufacturer  in  Paisley,  and  as 
one  of  the  partners  of  John  Gibb  and  Company, 
manufacturers  in  Paisley. 

Campbell.  Malcolm,  grain-merchant  and  trader, 
Glasgow. 

Crawford,  William,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow, and  William  Crawford,  one  of  the  said 
partners,  as  an  individual. 

Dawson,  John,  lime-burner  and  flsh-curer,  now 
farmer  and  cattle-dealer,  in  Redhythe,  in  the 
county  of  Banff. 

Dunlop,  Robert,  lianker,  gas-manufacturer,  and 
builder  in  Edinburgh,  and  writer  to  the  signet. 

Forrest,  Daniel,  hosier  in  Edinburglr. 

Grant,  Alexander,  builder  and  wri^ht  in  Leith. 

Hiddane,  George,  and  Co.  spirit-dealers  in  Glas- 
gow, and  George  Haldane,  sole  partner  of  said 
company. 


Hoe,  Thomas  Charles,  late  mereaDtll»4igcatf  bow 

tavern-keeper  in  EdinlHirgh. 
Innes.  John,  merchant-tailor,  Al>erdeen. 
Liddell,  William,  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow, 

and  William  Liddell,  and  William  Uddell,  Jun. 

merchanu  there,  the  individual  partners. 
Lindsay,   David,  paper-maker  and  roerdiant  at 

Rotlies  Paper-mill,  in  the  parish  of  Leslie,  tnd 

county  of  Fife. 
Love,  John,  pToviaioii*meTchant,  Bridge  Street, 

Glasgow. 
MFarlane.  Parlane,  manufacturer,  Glasgow. 
M'Parliiie,  John,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 
Nicol,  Robert,  cattle-dealer,  formerly  in  Brack- 

mont  Miln,  now  in  Strathburn,  Fifeshire. 
Pattison,  M.  and  F.  merchanu,  Glasgow. 
Reid,  Andrew,  merchant,  Ayr. 
Scott,  John,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  residing  some 

time  at  Henning  House,  near  Govan,  and  now 

in  West  Kingston,  near  Glasgow. 
Spears,  James,  sen.  distiller  and  merehant   in 

Kirkaldy. 
Tod,  John,  com  and  meal-dealer,  Leith. 
Waters,  John,  fiesher  in  Edinburgh. 
White,  James,  coin-dealer  and  ship-owner   in 

Leiih  and  Elie. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jum  4.  At  Akayab,  East  Indies,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.  Archibald  Bogle,  of  a  son. 

July  22.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Lady 
Cf  William  Blair,  Esq.  advocnte.  of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  2o.  At  the  Manse  of  Nt:wt>le,  Mrs  Moon, 
of  a  son. 

29.  At  7,  Leith  Street,  Mrs  Denham,  of  a  still- 
bom  son. 

—  At  WilUamfield,  Mrs  William  PaUton.  Jun. 
of  a  son. 

30.  At  Mellerstain,  the  La^'y  of  George  Baillie, 
Esq.  Jun.  of  Jerr1swo:)d,  of  a  dauRhrer. 

—  At  Elliston  House,  Roxburghshire,  the  Lady 
of  Robert  Henry  Tulloh,  E^q.  of  Kliinton,  of  a 
daughter. 

•^  At  Innerklp,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Brown.  Jun.  of  a  son. 
Oct.  I.  At  Mary's  Place,  Mrs  Parker,  of  a  son. 

2.  At  Sanson  House,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Cum- 
mingfOf  the  Bencal  Light  Cavalry,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  42,  Northumberland  Street,  Mr*  Scot  of 
Trinity,  of  m  daughter. 

3.  At  Albyn  Place,  Mrs  Charles  Gordon,  of  a 
son. 

4.  In  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 
Maitland,  Esq.  younger  of  Dundrennan,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Iniiitore,  Anpin,  Arpyle&hire,  tlie  Lady  of 
Donald  Campbell  Ksq.  of  a  son. 

6.  At  the  Manse  of  Ferr>'  Port-on-Craig,  Mrs 
Nicolson  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Forest  Hall,  the  Viscountess  Chctwynd, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mrs  David  Gla^sford,  of  a  son; 

9.  At  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Lockhart  of 
Castlehill,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  3f ,  Gayfleld  Square,  Mrs  Thomas  Fer- 
guson, of  a  daughter. 

—  At  lS,Raeburn  Place,  MrsGrahame,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Elkruk  Manse,  Mis  Smith,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

11.  At  8,  Broughton  Place,  Mrs  Maitland,  of  a 
■on. 

—  At  23,  Abercromby  Place,  the  Lady  of  Walter 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Sunderland,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  West  6iorge  Street,  Glasgow,  Mrs  James 
J.  Duncan,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  Kinnaird  Castle,  the  Lady  of  Sir  James 
Carafe  of  Southesk,  Bart  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Walker  Street,  the  Lady  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Bertram,  Bensal  Native  Infantry,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Dunbog,  Mrs  Keyden  of  Plttuncarty,  of 
a<on. 


16.  At  Melville  House,  Fife,  the  Countritof 
Leven  and  Melville,  of  a  son,  who  only  sunived 
a  few  hours. 

19.  At  Holmhead,  Mrs  Sinclair,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  1,  Melville  Street,  Mrs  John  Tait,  of  a 
son. 

21.  At  Crawfordsdyke,  Greenock,  Mrs  John 
Crawford,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Easter  Duddingkton,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Wauchope,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  4,  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Gumming, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  York,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. -CoL  Wallace, 
late  M<iJor  in  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Portland  Place,  London,  Lady  Mary 
Ross,  of  a  son. 

—  At  6,  Brighton  Street,  Mrs  William  Millar, 
of  a  daughter. 

'i'-l.  At  Goodwood,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  of  a  son,  being  her  ninth  living  child. 

—  At  Heathcrv  Haugh,  Mrs  Tod,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Eaglescairnle,  the  Lady  of  Mi^or-General 
Hun.  P.  Muart,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  River  Bank,  Leven,  Mrs  Anderaon,  of 
a  son. 

25.  At  Lothian  Vale,  Mrs  Greig,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Paris,  the  Lady  of  John  Mitchell,  Esq.  of 
a  son. 

—  Her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  of  Ho- 
henlohc-Laugenburgh  (late  the  Princess  Feodore, 
and  daughter  of  the  Uuchess  of  Kent,)  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Naples,  Mrs  William  Scott,  of  a  son. 

28.  At  Barcaldine,  the  Lady  of  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  of  Barcaldine.  of  a  son. 

29.  Un  Robert  blackie,  of  a  daughter. 

^ ).  At  8.  Newlngton  Place,  .Mis  Kennedy,  of 
a  d  -ughter. 

31.  At  Belton,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Hay  of 
Bel  ton,  oi  a  s-^n.' 

Nov.  1.  At  Belmount  Place,  Kelso,  Mrs  Jerdan* 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Portobello,Mr8  Scott  of  Seabank,of  a  son. 
2.  The  Lady  of  P.  Campbell,  Esq.  Northunw 

berland  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Welsh,  60,  Northumberland  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  In  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  London, 
the  H(  n.  Mrs  Shawe,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Bromley  Place,  the  Lady  Sarah  Murray, 
of  a  son. 

6.  At  10,  Howard  Place,  Mis  WUliam  Gordon, 
of  a  son. 
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7.  At  Lam>  Uanie,  Mn  Brown,  of  a  son. 

—  At  BeUsvue,  B«ifr.  the  Lady  of  James  Mao* 
kiatosh.  Esq.  late  of  Calcutta,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  CartiaJe,  Mn  M^or  Stewart  Dalxeli  of 
Glctue^of  ason. 

10.  At  WhitehaU  Houie,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ward- 
kw,  of  a  son. 

—  Ac  Tavfleld,  Mrs  Berry,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  45,  Melville  Street,  the  Lady  of  the 
Cheralier  J.  J.  Laine,  French  Consul,  of  adaugh- 
ter. 

19.  At  Nr.  9,  Abercomby  Place,  Mrs  Greig  of 
Eceles,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Circus  Place.  Mn  Cay,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  IS,  Regent  Terrace,  Ediuburgh,  Mrs 
Bayley,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  HoilamlTlsUnd  of  PapaWestray,  the  Lady 
of  George  Trail,  Esq  o(  Hollaoil,  of  a  son. 

IL  At  59,  Northumberland  Street,  the  Lady  of 
John  Brodie»  E»q.W.S.  of  a  son. 

15.  At  6.  James's  Court,  Mn  Edward  Ltving- 
itooe,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Cherrybaak,  Mrs  Fisher,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Larbert  Maose,  Mrs  Bonar.  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Marseilles,  the  Lady  of  A.  J.  Hamilboo, 
Esq.  younger  of  Dalieli,  of  a  ion  and  heir. 

SO.  At  He  pe  Street,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs 
Sibbald,  of  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Dundee.  Mrs  Maxwell,  of  a  daughter. 

84.  At  Castle  Broom wich.  Warwickshire,  the 
CounteH  of  Bradford,  of  a  daughter. 

n.  At  Ctenormiston,  the  Lady  of  William 
Stewart,  Eitq.  of  a  son. 

—  M^  Alexandw  Douglas,  Albany  Street,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  S5«  Archibald  Place,  Mrs  George  Brown, 
ofasoo. 

latdy.  At  Bareilly,  East  Indies,  the  Lady  of 
the  Hon.  R.  Forbes,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Argrle  House,  Londoa«  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  or  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jfarob  S8.  At  Bombay,  James  Bumes.  Esq.  Sur- 
geon to  the  Residency  ai  Bhooj,  to  Sophia,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Miuot-General  Sir  Geo. 
Holmes,  K.  C.  B. 

June  4.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  John  Mur- 
ray, Rsq.  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  t:>  Mrs 
Eliia  Grant,  widow  of  CapUin  T.  W.  Grant,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Companv's  Service. 

6.  At  Bombay,  Henry  Smith,  Esq  of  Batiboys, 
county  of  Wicklow,  Lieut  -CoL  of  the  1st  Kegi- 
ment  of  Light  Cavalry,  in  the  Elast  India  Com- 
pany's Service,  to  EUisabeth,-  eldest  daughter  of 
the  H'li.  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  of  Rolliiemurcust, 
oce  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supieme  Court  of  Bom- 
bay. 

90.  At  Hyderabad,  Capt.  Geo.  Keir,  Command- 
ine  his  Highness  the  Nizam's  3d  Regiment  of  Ca- 
TsUy.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Campbell  Mac- 
kintosh. Esq.  of  Dalmigavie. 

Aug.  15.  At  SI  Petersburg.  John  Drury,  M.D. 
joangieflt  son  of  Thomas  Drury,  Eiq.  to  Eliza- 
Mrth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  John 
Brown,  of  North  Shields,  Northumberland. 

Sepi.  15.  At  Eastertyre,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
CamptelLmmister  of  Weem.to  Isabella  Margaret, 
daogbtcr  of  tbe  late  Major  Macglashan  of  Caster- 
tyre. 

21.  At  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  Francis  C.  J. 
Amoldi,  Esq.  M.D.  to  Christina  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  William  Telfer,  merchant,  Leith. 

58.  At  Fairljght,  near  Hastings,  Sus&ex.  the 
RcT.  Edward  Auriol,  of  Christ  C^iurch.  Oxford, 
B.A.  to  Geoigina  Barbara,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Morris.  Esq.  and  grand-daughtA  of 

lie  late  Lord  Erskine. 

59.  At  No.  15,  Windsor  Street,  William  Find- 
ay,  Esq.  writer,  Pabtey,  to  Helen,  eldest  daugh- 
Kt  of  James  Hill,  Eaq. 

30.  At  WindmiD  HiU,  Howard  Elphinstone, 
Esq.  only  son  of  Sir  H.  Elphinstone,  Bart.  C.B.  to 
Elizabeth  Julia,  youngest  daughter  of  £.  J.  Cur- 
ies. Esq.  M.P. 

—  At  Glaifgow,  George  Stephenson,  Esa.  Soli- 
citor, Lisbum,  to  Louisa  Ann,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  Malor  James  Robertson  of  Cray,  Perth- 
ildie 

Oef.  1.  At  Kincraig,  the  Rev.  James  Noble.  St 
Hadocs,  to  Maigaret,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Crow,  Esq. 

%  At  Dabaaniodc,  Glaagow,  Robert  Thomson, 


Esq.  surgeon,  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Ute  Mr  Adam  Spence,  Leith. 

5.  At  Westsidewood,  Mr  Ix>gan,  Eastshiel,  to 
Jane,  younge&t  daugh'er  of  John  Wilson,  Esq. 

6.  At  No.  25  Piti  Street,  Edinburgh,  Robert 
Hejiburn  Swinton,  Esq  second  son  of  the  Uce 
John  Swint/jn,  Esq.  of  Sw'mton,  to  Juliana,  third 
daughter  of  Thos.  Harker,  Es(i.  of  Scarborough. 

8.  At  Bankfoot.  William  Allan,  Esq.  Solictor  , 

Supreme  Courts,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  George  ' 

Gordon,  Esq.  of  Hiltonhill. 

—  At  Aiholl  Place,  Perth,  Laurence  Robertson, 
Esq.  caohier  of  the  Royal  Bank,  Glasgow,  to  Ro- 
bina  Joanna,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Hope 
Monfiifff,  EAq.  writer,  Perth. 

li.  .'\t  Ayr,  John  M'Derment,  Esq.  M.D.  to 
M.;rj;aret,  second  daughter  of  William  Eaton.  Esq. 
Stienit -substitute  of  Ayrshire. 

1 5.  At  Burnisatld  Place.  James  Watt,  jun.  Esq. 
Dundee,  to  Jane  Scott,  second  daughter  of  Archi- 
bald Anderson,  Esq.  Burntsdeld  Place. 

—  At  North  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  Anderson, 
arc)utcct,  Leith,  to  Mary  Vernon,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Alexander  Siroe.  shipbuilder. 

—  At  London,  John  Searle,  lun.  Esq.  to  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Talbot,  Esq. 

1  o.  At  Edinbur.th,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Camp, 
bell,  minister  of  St  Stephen's  Chuieh,  llochdals, 
to  Margaret,  dau^tcr  of  tlie  late  James  Peat,  Esq. 
Collector  of  Excise. 

19.  At  Cherry  Bank,  John  Anderson,  Esq. 
Perth,  to  Mis<i  Biuce,  daughter  of  the  late  David 
Bruce,  Esq.  merchant,  Stirling. 

—  AtOcntertyre,  Anthony  Murray,  Esq.  young- 
er of  Dollerie,  W.S.,  to  Georgiana,  third  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Baron  Sir  Patiick  Murray  of  Cchtcr- 
tyre,  Bart. 

—  At  Marylebonne,  London,  Mr  J.  Renny,  jun. 
merchant,  Arbroath,  to  Miss  Jane  Boyd,  of  Wel- 
beck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

S2.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Syme.  E^^q.  surgeon, 
to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Willis,  Esq. 

—  At  Castle  Toward,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
South  Hull,  to  Janer,  third  daughter  of  Kickman 
Finlay.  E.sq.  of  Castle  Toward. 

a>.  At  North  Berwick,  the  Rev.  Mathcw  Car- 
rier Thonpson  of  Woodstone  Rectory.  Hunting- 
ton, to  Rliza,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Colonel  Dalrymple.  C.B.  Madras  Artiikry. 

i'G.  At  Limdon,  Uavid  Baillie,  Esq  of  Audlcy 
Square,  to  Miss  Stewait,  only  daughter  of  Lady 
Stewart,  and  niece  to  the  Countess  of  Aljerdcen. 

L'T.  At  My  res  Castle,  Joisejih  Maitiand,  Em{. 
third  son  of  Adam  MaiiUind,  Em\.o(  Dundrennan. 
to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  James  Pillnn.i,  £$q. 

2H.  At  Kdinburgh,  Captain  Alexander  Christie, 
of  ih':;  Navii^aior  of  Peterhead,  to  Miss  Elizabetli 
Ann  Uruwiic  of  Lauiiston. 

^3.  At  Klinburgh,  Lieut..Gcn.  Sir  John  Oswald 
of  Dunnikier,  Knight  Grand  CroAs  of  the  Bath, 
to  \melia  Jane  Murray,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Henry  Murray,  son  of  the  late  John 
Duke  of  AtholL 

29.  At  Blairvadock,  Richard  Fox,  Esq.  of  Ga- 
rahabriJgin,  in  tlie  county  of  Cavan,  son  of  Colo- 
nel Fox  of  Foxhall,  to  Camilla,  third  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Lady  Janet  Buchanan. 

50.  At  Memus,  Forfarshire.  Aitchison  Alexan- 
der Mack,  Esq.  W.S.  to  .Martha,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  White,  Esq. 

Nut;.  2.  At  Rose  Villa,  Hamilton,  Francis  Ha- 
milton. Esq.  W.S.,  to  Mary  Stevenson,  eldest 
dau^htei  ot  Ca))tain  D.  Bilackintosh.  late  of  tiie 
i2d  Royal  Highlanders. 

—  At  Sighthill,  Mr  William  Thomson,  farmer, 
Bonnington,  to  Christina,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Nimnio.  Esq. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Liddell,  iron- 
monger, Glasgow,  to  Jessie,  eldest  da>ighter  of 
William  Peddie,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Insurance 
Company  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Kippax,  Samuel  Crompton.  Esq.  M.P.  of 
Woodend,  Yorkshire,  to  Isabella  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Cathcart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Morris,  jun.  mer- 
chant, Dunfermline,  to  Euphemia,  fourth  daugh- 
ter  of  Mr  John  Steel,  merchant.  Prince**  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andw.  Milroy,  mi- 
nister of  Crailing,  to  Margaret,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  James  Bryce,  Esq. 

5.  At  Gibraltar,  Capt  John  Macdonaldof  Ari' 
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uig,  Invernen  iliire,  to  Catherine  Buitaee,  only 
daughter  of  Alex.  Farquhar,  Gnq.  merchant. 

6.  At  Montroiie,  Henry  HoUe,  Esq.  furgeon, 
Forfarshire  MiUtia  Retnroent.  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  David  OgiWie,  Esq.  of  Park 
Conooii. 

—  William  Proven,  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow, 
to  EKsabcth,  second  daughter  of  Mr  Wm.  Reid, 
bookseller,  Gla«eow. 

7>  Re^married  at  Paris,  John  Gordon  of  New- 
ton,E»q.  Aberdeenshire,  to  Barbara, fourth  daugh< 
ter  of  Mr  A.  Leiih.  Aberdeen. 

9.  At  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  Lieut  Joseph 
Wright,  R.N.  to  Caroline  Nugent,  daughter  of 
Lieut -Col.  John  Porter,  of  the  late  Argyllshire 
Fencibles. 

—  At  Crandington,  Northuroherlnnd,  Major 
Scott,  of  the  17th  Lancers,  to  Alicia  Eltsa.  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Foster  Mills, 
Chancellor  of  York. 

10.  At  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn's  house,  St  James's 
Square,  London,  Bethell  Walrond,  Esq.  M.P.  of 
Montrath,  Devonshire,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Janet  St  Clair,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moss- 
lyn. 

—  At  St  Mary's  Church,  Dover,  Capt  Alexan- 
der Macniven,  of  Deptford,  to  Helen,  widow  of 
Major  PHrce,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Allanbank,  Berwickshire,  John  Melville, 
Esq.  London,  to  Miss  S win  ton,  daughter  of  Sa- 
muel  Aiwinton  of  Allanbank. 

—  At  Haudet,  Guernsey.  Major  Cadell,  of  the 
S8th  Foot,  to  Isabella  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
late  Alexander  Macdonald  E»q.  of  Bol&dale,  In- 
vemess-shire. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Alex.  Macdougall,  Esq.  of  the 
Island  of  Tobago,  to  Eliia,  second  daughter  of 
James  M'Queen,  Em)  South  Wellington  Place. 

—  At  Summerhill,  near  Dumfries,  the  Rev. 
D.  Dow,  of  Kirkpatriek-Irongray.  to  Catherine, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Thos.  Goldie, 
Esq.  of  Craigmuie. 

14.  At  London,  John  Clayton  Cowell,  Esq.  el- 
dest son  of  Lieut..Col.  Cowell,  to  Frances  Anne 
Hester,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Brickenden. 

16.  At  North  Queensferry,  Mr  William  Miller, 
merchant,  Inverkeithing,  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  Scott,  R.N.  superintendent  of  the 
passage. 

17.  At  London,  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  of  the  Gre- 
nadier Foot  (tuards.  eldest  son  of  Lieut..(;cneral 
Dunlop,  of  Dunlop  and  Southwick.  to  (  harlotte 
Constance,  youngest  daughter  of  Major-Gcneral 
Sir  Richard  Downes  Jackson,  K.C.B. 

—  At  Pirth,  the  Rev.  James  Ferguson,  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Stachur  in  Argyllshire,  to  Mar- 
garet,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Charles  Douglas, 
merchant,  Penh. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  John  J.  E.  Linton,  writer, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Murdo  Dallas, 
Esq.  physician,  Berbice. 

18.  AtEdinburgh,  Edward  Denis deVllre,M.D. 
Annan,  to  Janet  Graham,  daughter  of  A.  R.  Car- 
son, LL.n.  Rec:orof  the  High  Sqhool. 

95.  At  Kelso,  Mr  George  Gillies,  surgeon,  Cold- 
stream, to  Rebecca  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  Scton,  of  the  Hon  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service. 

—  At  Elllngham.  Northumberland.  Henry  S. 
Stephen^  Esq.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Haggerstune,  Esq. 

S4.  At  GUsgow,  the  Rev.  William  Colvillc,  mi- 
nister of  Eaglckham,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Mason  Weir,  Esq. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  George  Femie  to  Miss 
Christian  Hepburn. 

—  At  InverJeith  Row,  Andrew  Deith,  Esq.  sur- 
geon, Edinburgh,  to  Ann  Elisabeth  Sinclair  Mac- 
kensie,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Mackensie, 
Esq.  of  Straihgarve. 

DEATHS. 

April  7.  At  Moorshedabad,  in  Bengal,  Mrs 
Maria  Hathom,  wife  of  Hugh  Vans  Hathom,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service. 

Tt,  At  his  residence,  in  Hubert  Town,  James 
NeiU,  Esq.  aged  72.  Mr  Neill  was  a  gentleman 
of  very  enlarged  mind,  richly  stored  with  scienti- 
fic knowledge,  more  especially  in  Natural  History, 
to  which,  in  this  island,  he  devoted  much  atten- 
Uoo  durlag  th«  latter  years  of  his  life.    He  vas 
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for  upwards  of  forty  yean  an  eminent  printer  in 
Edinburgh. 

8H.  At  Amee,  East  Indies,  John  Boyce^  Esq. 
Lieut,  in  his  Maiesty's  41st  Regiment  of  Foot. 

May  5.  On  tbe  AfriCan  station,  Dr  William 
Burn,  surgeon  of  his  Maiesty's  ship  Eden. 

—  At  liombay.  Mr  John  Spark,  surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  East  Company's  service,  and  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Spark,  Episcopalian  clergyman  at  Lau- 
rencekirk. 

June  3.  At  Calcutta,  Dr  Gibb,  First  Member  of 
the  Medical  Board,  Bengal. 

4.  At  Sitara,  in  the  East  Indies,  Captain  Henry 
Adams,  of  the  Bombay  Esublishment,  Revenue- 
Surveyor  to  his  Highness  the  Rajnh  of  Satara. 

5.  AC  Cuddalore,  John  Hart  JolUe,  Esq.  of  Ma- 
dras, sccoqd  son  of  James  Jollie,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  &ii'net. 

9.  At  sea,  on  his  passa^  from  Bengal  to  Eng- 
land, Major  Thomas  Lamoni,  49th  Renmoit, 
third  surviving  son  of  James  Lamont  of  Knocii- 
dow,  Esq. 

An^p.  1 1.  At  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  after 
a  short  illness,  the  Rev.  John  Re»ton.  forrocily 
pastor  of  one  of  the  Relief  Churches,  Edinburgh. 

17.  At  Bardowie,  parbh  of  St  Andrew's,  Ja- 
maica. John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Balkxhneck.  Stir- 
lingshire,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  William 
Taylor,  of  St  Enoch's  Church,  Glas^w. 

2:8.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  home  from  Madras, 
Captain  James  Crukac,  Madras  Army. 

tr9.  At  Montserrat,  \>est  Indies,  Alexander 
Wiliiamson,  suigeon,  late  of  Edinburgh. 

Sept.  *t.  At  llusehearty,  Aberdeenshire,  during 
this  inonih,  of  the  family  of  Mr  John  Wilson, 
Pcathill,  on  the  7d,  Anne,  aged  9 ;  on  the  7th, 
Aiexanuer,  aged  17;  on  the  13th,  William,  aged 
1  i :  on  the  S.'d,  John,  aged  it;  and,  on  the  oOih. 
Mrs  Wilson,  aged  47.  The  disease,  that  has 
pruvcd  so  fatal  in  this  family,  was  putrid  ulcerous 
sore  throat,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  in 
that  neighbourhood,  though  not  with  an  equal 
dci^reeoi  malignity.  Mrs  Wilson  had  overoonae 
the  virulence  of  ihcdi..ten:per,  butsunk  under  the 
susccs&i  ve  bcreavementsof  (heaffectionatemocher. 

8.  At  Bclleaire,  island  of  St  Vincent,  Francis 
Br«.wn.  Enq. 

9.  At  his  house.  Assembly  Street,  Leith,  Mr 
John  Watt,  merchant. 

1 1.  At  Lllon,  in  his  90th  year,  the  Rev.  William 
Massie,  having  been  schoolmaster  of  that  pari^ 
during  63  years. 

18.  At  Edinbureh,  in  the  50th  year  of  hb  age. 
Mr  John  Ewen,  of  the  Lord  Tieasiuer's  Remem- 
brancer's Uffloe,  Exchequer. 

19.  At  Penrith,  Miss  Mary  Stewart  Thomson, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  i)r  Thomson.  > 

—  At  Alyth,  Mr  tdwaid  Patersun,  in  the  70lh 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  S7  years  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Alytlu 

—  At  Cuwdenhili,  Mrs  Janet  Hnlket,  relict  of 
the  late  Capum  Robert  Grinlay,  Bo'ness,  ag.d 
bU  years. 

—  At  Callander,  the  Lady  of  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 

20.  At  11,  Saxe  Coburg  Place,  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  John  Ramsay. 

XI.  At  Perth,  Alexander  Macglashan,  Esq.  some 
timeorCal.utta. 

S3.  At  Boulogne-sur- Mer,  J.Waugh  Brougham, 
Esq.  wine  merchant,  Ediobursh. 

i£d.  At  Brechin,  Mrs  Catherine  l^ringle,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Craig. 

—  At  his  fathers  house,  3,  South  Castle  Street, 
Mr  Walter  Jamieson,  upholsterer. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Saltoun,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Johnston,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of 
his  ministry. 

—  At  Ca»tie  Mahis,  East  Lothian,  Mr  David 
Hume,  farmer. 

84.  At  Bellamore,  Inchmamoch,  aged  98  yeaxv. 
Miss  Marjory  Fieniming,  daughter  of  Peter  Flem- 
ming.  Est)  of  Auchintoul. 

—  At  10,  Shaudwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mn 
Anne  Aynsworlh,  wife  of  James  Aynsworth,  Esq. 
of  Cloninufj^hry,  in  the  County  of  Down. 

25.  At  Dune,  Napier,  youngest  son  of  C.  M. 
Chiistie,  E!»q. 

—  At  Montfieth  Manse,  the  Rev.  William 
Johnston,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  iJd 
year  of  his  ministry  in  that  parish. 

26.  Mrs  Mary  Smith  of  Damick,  aged  76  yean. 
..T  At  his  house,  I,  Bruughtoa  Place,  Mr  Oeoiie 
tiall,  writer* 
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9.  AA  Hiidiiii,  J«iM,  ftmrth  dM«liler  of  Ro- 


—  At  Pcmlxoke,  in  her  76th  yewi 
bell,  dscer  of  the  late  Lord  Cawdor. 


~  At  DnnHnrailliie.  the  Rer.  Alexander  Pither, 
Mnntterof  the  Attodate  CongngaUon,  Queen- 
Anne  Street. 

—  Suddenly,  of  tnflammation.  while  on  a  visit 
to  hia  fiiend.  Temple  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Lyteter, 
Coontv  of  Caithness,  the  Hon.  Eric  George  Sin- 
dalr,  flfth  Mm  of  the  late,  and  brother  to  the  pro- 
■ent  Barl  of  CaithneM,  In  the  fSth  year  of  his  age. 

57.  Ur  George  Forrester,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  i,  Lothian  Street,  Mr  Walter  Scott  &ya- 
dale,  watchmaker. 

—  At  Double  Bridges.  Thome,  Yorkshlra,  Mn 
CaioUne  Gunby,  ha  her  lOSd  year. 

58.  At  Rogby,  Warwickshire,  WiUiam  Cham- 
ben,  Esq.  Rear-Admiral.in  the  89d  year  of  his  agew 

—  At  Ldth,  George  KclUe,  Esq.  M.O. 

29.  At  Cliftoo.  in  hit  77th  year,  Richard  New. 
man  Newman,  ILD.  of  Thombury  Park.  Glou- 


—  At  PortobeUo.  Mi«  Anne  Bannerman,  au- 
thor of  '•  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical," ««  Tales  of  Su- 
pentition  and  CMTairy,"  and  other  ingenious  and 
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At  Southwold,  Henry  Robert  Gooch,  Esq. 
ma  of  WiUiam  Gooch.  Esq.  of  UpwelL 

->  At  the  Manse  of  Dunfermline,  Isobd  Bar- 
bour, wife  of  the  Rev.  Allan  M'Lean. 

—  At  Damfries,  Mn  Mary  Butter.  reUct  of 
James  Carruthers,  Esq.  of  Warmanbie. 

Oct,  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  General  Sir 
WOfiam  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  Bart. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Bernard  Bedwell  Richardson, 
mfimt  son  of  Mr  James  Richardson. 

—  At  17,  Elm  Row,  Ml  Alexander  Muckle, 


—  At  Pfaa,  io  Toseany,  Emma  Warrington, 
wifeof  Thomat  Wood,  Esq.  British  Vice-Consul 

3.  At  PaMey,  Mn  Carlisle,  wife  of  Warrand 
Carlisle,  Esq. 

—  At  Lasswade,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Buckham.  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Bush. 

i.  At  his  house.  7.  Nicnlsoo  Square,  after  a 
Aon  iUneas,  Mr  James  M«Donald,  (formerly  of 
Dnnfiermline,)  teacher  of  English,  ftc.  24,  Water- 
loo Plaee. 

—  At  ETerton,  near  LiTcrpool,  Sir  John  Reid, 
BaTt.R,N.  formerly  commander  of  the  CheerfUi 
revenue  cruiser. 

—  Mr  Robeit  Barclay,  late  temer,  Southslde 


5.  At  Wallaeetown,  Ayr,  Mn  Barbara  Camp- 
beO,  widow  of  MA)or  Campbell  of  the  92d  Regl- 

—  At  Perth,  Miss  Kinnear  of  Klonear. 
— At  Warmanbie,  near  Annan,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hankinson  Roughsbcde,  M.A.  in  theSith  year  of 


—  At  hia  house.  Walker  Street,  John  Homer, 
Eiq.— This  venerable  and  highly  respectable  dti- 
an  was  the  acdng  partner  hi  the  well-known  firm 
of  Inf^is,  Homer,  and  Company,  afterwards  Hor- 
Bcr,  Baxter,  and  Company,  and  latterly,  John 
Homer  and  Company,  mannfacturen  in  Edio- 
bnrxh.  He  was  father  of  Mr  Homer  the  cde* 
braied  Barrister  and  Member  of  Parllamcnr,  who 
was  unfortunately  cut  off  at  an  early  period  of  his 
brief  but  brilliant  Parliamentary  career.  Mr  Hor- 
ner's only  remaining  son  is  Mr  Leonard  Homer, 
the  ociginatar  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  this  city. 

6.  At  her  Ihther's  house.  East  Salkm,  Mn  Ja- 
net Swinton,  wilieof  Mr  James  Dods,  Edinburgh, 
«gBd27yean. 

—  At  Kilmarnock,  Mn  Helen  Duncanson,  wi- 
dow of  George  Freer,  Esq.  of  Woodlands,  near 
Perth. 

7-  At  WanUe,  Saiah,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Donaldson,  Esq.  and  sister  to  Captain  J.  D.  Bos- 
well.  Royal  Navy. 

&  At  3,  Albany  Street,  North  Leith,  Margaret, 
'    ^'     of  the  late  Mr  David  Wishart,  ship- 


bert  Spear,  late  of  MiU  Bank, 


MissCamp- 
—  At  Biufie,  Mn  Dunbar  firodie,  of  Lethen 


—  At  Lerwick,  after  a  very  protracted  illness, 
Liculenant  David  Spence,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
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.  T  ^'  ^  ?."^  ^  Bucdeueh's,  Richmond, 
Lady  IsabeUa  Cust.  wife  of  the  Hon  Captain  Pe- 
regnne  F.  Cust.  MP. 

10.  At.No,  17,  Sliandwick  Place,  Mn  Beatrix 
Pringle,  widow  of  David  Hogarth  of  Hilton,  Esq. 

n.  At  No.  32,  GavReld  Square,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ferguson,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet 

12.  At  Dumfries,  Archibald  M'Murdo,  Esq. 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Dumfries-shire 
Militia. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Burrowstounnen,  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Or  Rennie. 

--At  Bath,  Major-General  Sir  John  Pringle 
Dalnrmple,  Bart,  the  last  male  lepresentaUveof 
the  family  of  Dabrymple,  of  Hallcs. 

At  Hewell,  Woroestenhire,  the  Hon  Ftederick 
CampbeU  Amhent,  seoood  surviving  son  of  Lord 
Amhent. 

13.  AtGbugow,  Catherine,  wife  of  Uuchlan 
M'KinnoD,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late  Duncan 
M'Dougall.  IHiq.  of  Araentrive. 

14   At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Syme,  teacher. 

— •  At  her  house,  Gros«eaor  Square,  London, 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Radnor,  in  the  71at 
year  of  her  age. 

15-  At  her  house.  No.  16,  New  Street,  MIm 
Eliabeth  Whitehouse. 

—  At  John  Street,  Portobello,  Josiah  Maxtoo, 
Esq. 

—  At  Kentish  Town,  George  Dawe,  Esq.  R.A. 
Member  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academies  of 
Aiu  at  St  Petenbuig,  Stockholm.  Florence,  dee. 

16.  At  Hich  Haiden  Rectory,  Kent,  Robert, 
third  son  of  Robert  Badham,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine^ Glasgow. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mn  Agnes  Stevenson,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Tborburo,  minister  of  the  go»- 
rel  at  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hamburg,  Jtihn  Bfaelean,  Esq.  late 
merchant,  Edinburgh. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Mary  Maxwell,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.D.  of  Broughton  Place 
Chapel. 

18.  At  the  Manse  of  Faroel,  the  Rev.  James  Wil- 
son,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  ike  73d  year  of 
his  age,  and  51st  of  his  ministry. 

19.  At  Gargunnock  House,  Stirllngdiire,  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Dennlstoun,  Esq. 
Glasgow. 

— -  Aged  18  yean,  Jean,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Hope,  Castle  Mains,  Sanquhar. 

—  At  Dunse,  Mr.  Richard  Bertram,  writer 
there. 

20.  In  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  Mills, 
of  Irlam's.oth- Height,  a  man  well  known  for  his 
patriotism.  He  was  one  of  those  who  undertook 
the  hazardous  task  to  relieve  General  Elliot  with 
provisions  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

—  At  Round  Haugh,  John  Leyden,  aged  83. 
This  venerable  person  was  father  or  the  celebmted 
Dr  John  Leyden. 

21.  At  No.  10.  Shsndviek  Place,  Eleanor,  wife 
of  Lieutp  Colonel  James  Leatham,  in  her  7ith 
year. 

22.  At  Mount  Juliet,  county  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Countess  of  Carrick. 

^  At  Esperstoo,  near  Fusbie  Bridge,  Christina, 
second  daughter  of  Mr  John  Watson. 

—  At  Barbreck,  Lochawside,  Mr  John  M 'Ar- 
thur, surgeon,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Moffat,  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Johnstone,  minister  of 
MoflkL 

23.  At  Kensington,  in  his  30th  year,  Horatio 
Nelson  Head,  R.N.  only  son  of  Guy  Head,  Esq. 

24.  At  No.  1,  Bcllevue  Crescent,  WiUiam  Da- 
vidson, only  child  of  Andrew  Dun,  Esq.  writer 
to  the  signet. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Douglas  Cameron, 
M.D.  Liverpool,  fourth  sonof  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cameron,  minister  of  Kirknewton. 

—  At  Lauriston  Castle,  Miw  EDen  Allan, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.  of  Lau- 
riston, in  the  1 6th  year  of  her  age. 

Oct,  21.  At  Northwick  Terrace,  London,  Hen- 
rietta Anne,  wife  of  the  Hon  James  Stewart. 

25.  At  the  Wester  Bush,  Isabella  Gifford,  in 
the  88th  year  of  her  aje. 
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25.  At  CheHenham,  Uyrd  Frederick  Lennox, 
brother  of  the  present,  and  son  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond.  His  Lordship  was  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  suffering  long  under 
a  most  painful  indisposition. 

26.  At  MiddlehiU,  Mr  George  Deans,  aged  89 
years. 

27.  At  his  residence  in  Stephen  Street,  Dublin, 
Lieutenant-General  William  Fyers,  commanding 
Royal  Engineers  m  Ireland. 

28.  At  No.  6,  Mansfield  Place,  Adam  Ander- 
son, only  child  of  Mr  John  Anderson,  jun.  book- 
seller. 

•—  At  her  house  in  Maitland  Street,  the  Right 
Hon  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  widow  of  the  Hon  sir 
John  Stuart  of  Fettercaim,  Bart,  one  of  the  &&• 
rons  of  Exchequer. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Cameron,  Em.  ac- 
countant, second  son  of  the  la'e  Rer.  William 
Cameron,  minister  of  Kirknewton. 

-<  At  Waterbcck.  the  Rev.  Daniel  Struthers, 
minister  of  the  Relief  Congregation  there. 

29.  At  Hampstead,  Christian,  eldest  dauehter 
of  John  Richardson,  Esq.  Fludyer  Street,  West- 
minster. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mr  Hugh  Donaldson,  merchant, 
aged  R8,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
Inhabitants. 

50.  At  Sedgwick,  near  Kendal,  John  Wakefield, 
Esq.  banker  m  that  town. 

—  At  17*  Great  King  Sreeet,  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  James  Cathcart,  Esq. 

~  At  his  bouse.  No.  21,  Union  Street,  Mr 
James  Rotwrtson,  ironmonger,  Hiqh  Street. 

31.  At  Campbell' own.  (  aptain  Frederic  Camp- 
bell, late  of  the  94th  regiment. 

—  At  his  residence  of  Lincluden  House,  Gil- 
bert Young,  Esq.  Commissary  General. 

Not'.  1.  At  Broughton  Place,  John,  the  infant 
son  of  Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Pogbie. 

—  At  the  marine  ^illa  of  the  Earl  of  E^remont, 
Brighton.  Lady  King,  mother  of  Lord  King. 

—  At  Claremont  Square.  London,  David  Gor- 
don, Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon 
of  Culvennan. 

—  At  Na  58,  Northumberland  Street,  Marga- 
ret, infant  daughter  of  Andrew  Johnston,  young- 
er, of  Kennyhill,  Esq. 

2.  At  No.  19,  Queen  Street,  aged  S7  years,  of 
a  lingering  decline,  Mrs  Jones,  wife  of  Mr.  Jones, 
late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and,  in  the  same  hour, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  their  son,  Richard  Alex- 
ander, aged  eight  months. 

—  At  No.  6,  Salisbury  Place,  Newington,  Miss 
Elisabeth  Broughton,  daughter  of  the  late'Henry 
Broughton,  Esq.  Collector  of  Excise. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Haritf  Guthrie,  Esq.  writer, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  H.  Ramsay  Grant, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr  William  Lewis  Grant,  of 
Calcutta. 

3.  At  Sandgate  Street,  Ayr,  Patricia  Khanim, 
second  daughter  of  William  Fullarton,  Esq.  of 
Skeldon. 

1.  At  Leith  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  William 
Somcrville. 

—  At  Kelso,  George,  the  infant  ion  of  Mr  Geo. 
Jerdan,  writer,  Kelso. 

5.  At  Minmore,  Banllkhire,  William  Gordon, 
Esq.  aged  74. 

—  At  Pitt  Street,  Portobcllo.  Miss  R.  W.  Beech, 
only  daughter  of  W.  Beech.  Esq  of  Santa  Crua. 

6.  At  No.  1,  Salisbury  Road.  Newingtrn,  Mrs 
Elixabeth  Rom.  Wife  of  Alexander  Ross,  Esq. 
merchant,  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  his  house.  No,  104  High  Street,  Mr  John 
Johnstone,  printer. 

8.  At  Blaekadder  House,  Thomas  Boawall  of 
Blackadder.  Esq.;  and  on  the  12th,  at  the  same 
place,  Mrs  Boswall.  mother  of  that  gentleman. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  23,  St  l^eonard's  Hill, Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Patrick  Davidson,  writer. 

9.  At  his  house  in  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  E.  Roche,  Esq.  the  Editor  of 
the  Courier. 

—  At  Kirkland  Cottage,  Dumbartonshire.  Mr 
Robert  Davie,  teacher  of  wriUng,  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 


10.  At  Ayr,  Mr  Roderick  Maekenile,  late  Comp- 
troller of  the  Customs,  Isle  Martin. 

—  At  Carlisle,  David  Carrick,  one  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  above  forty  years  a  banker 
in  that  city. 

11.  At  his  house,  1,  Brskine  Plaoe,  Mr  David 
Ogiivy,  painter. 

12.  In  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  the  Hon.  John 
Coventry,  second  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Coventry. 

—  At  Branxholm,  Miss  Riddell,  daughter  of 
the  late  Patrick  Riddtll,  Esq.  of  Muselee. 

13.  At  No  35.  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Mias 
Edgar  Fillans. 

—  At  her  mother's  house.  Prince's  Street,  Miat 
Mary  Caropbell  of  DaUiell  Park,  daughter  of  the 
late  PatricK  Campbell,  Esq.  teller.  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland. 

—  At  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  Lon- 
don, Mrs  Fitzgerald,  wlf^  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald. 

~  At  Port  Nellan,  Loch  Tummell.  Capt  Gil- 
bert Stewart,  late  of  his  Majesty's  61st  RegiroenL 

14.  At  Harebead,  East  Lothian,  Mrs  Elisa 
Dods,  wife  of  Mr  John  M'Grcgor,  writer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

.—  At  Sauchfield  House,  Mr  Alexander  Milne, 
merchant,  Glasgow. 

15.  At  Longbank  Meanis,  Renfrewshire,  Mr 
John  M  *Diarmid,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age. 

IG.  At  .Stirling,  Mrs  Ag nee  Stevenson,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Thotbum,  minister  of  the  gp^A 
at  Edinburgh. 

18.  At  Edinburah,  Mr  Wm.  Newbigglng.  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Newbi<;King,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Edinburgh. 

—  At  his  house  in  Grosvcnor  Plaee,  London, 
Thomas  Garth,  Esq.  General  in  his  Migesty  a  ser- 
vice, and  Colonel  ot  the  First,  or  Royal  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  aged  85  years. 

19.  At  Dunse.  Mr  Richard  Bertram,  writer, 
there. 

—  At  No.  8,  Charlotte  Square  Robert  Ramaay, 
Esq.  W.S. 

20.  At  Kedlestnn,  the  Hon.  Augustas  Cunon, 
son  of  Lord  Scarsdcle. 

—  At  Cumnock,  the  Rev.  John  Fraaer,  mini- 
ster of  that  parish. 

21.  At  No  19,  Salisbury  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Malcolm  Hennen,  second  son  of  the  late  Dr  John 
Hennen,  Inspector  of  MiliUry  Hoqiitab. 

22.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith  Links,  Ana- 
bella  Catherine,  youngest  child  of  D.  Mathcsoi^, 
Esq.  advocate. 

23.  At  hb  house.  No.  13.  Bank  Street,  Mr  Jamea 
Reid. 

—  At  Torquay.  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
WiUiam  Mure.  E«q.  of  Caldwell,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  Caplebrae,  Fifeshire,  Mr  David  MitcheU. 
aged  78  years. 

—  Jane  L.  Brown,  aged  nine,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  Gordon  Brown,  33,  Buccleuclv. Places 

24.  At  his  house.  No.1,  Moray  Street,  Mr  Jam« 
Geddes,  late  storekeeper  of  his  MiO«ity's  Cuatonia 
for  Scotland. 

27.  At  Edinburgh.  Miss  Margaret  Boyd. 

—  At  No.  10,  Hanover  Street,  Mr  Jamei 
B^own,  solicitor-at-law. 

Lately.  At  Barham  Court,  the  Riffht  Hon. 
Lady  Barham.  Her  Ladyship  was  mamed  to  the 
present  Lord  Barham,  June  29,  182a 

—  At  Berlin,  the  celebrated  Field-Marahal 
Count  Von  Gnelsman. 

.—  At  Nice,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  I^ady 
Emily  Caulfield,  only  surviving  child  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Chatlemont. 

^  At  Greenwich,  in  his  88th  year,  Robert  Ro- 
bertson, M.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 

—  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  the  fever  inciden- 
Ul  to  the  climate,  Lieut.  Clwrles  David  Wataoo, 
Commander  of n  his  Brazilian  Majesty's  brig  Du- 
quesa  de  Golaz. 

—  AtGallanach,  Island  of  Coll,  Charles  M«. 
Lean,  Esq.  aged  68. 

~  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Lieut-Col.  Colquhoun 
Grant,  son  of  the  late  Duncan  Gract,  Eaq.  of 
Lingoston,  of  disease  contracted  at  Arracan,  wbere 
he  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  armv. 

.—  At  Lausanne,  after  a  few  days*  Ulncai,  the 
Moat  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
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THB  PALL  OP  NINEVEH.* 


Wb  have  long  wished  for  a  proper 
opportunity  to  write  an  Essay  on 
^ic  Poetry — and  here  is  one ;  while, 
unluckily,  deuce  an  idea  will  rise  up 
in  the  dark  interior  of  our  pericra- 
nium, llie  truth  is,  we  have  read 
Ifr  Atiierstone  till  we  have  become 
almost — ^you  would  not  believe  us^ 
did  we  say  wholly — as  stupid  as  him- 
self; and  how  stupid  that  is,  you  per- 
haps partly  may  Know,  bv  reading 
eitter  this  Article  or  the  Fall  of  Nine- 
veL  Whether  Christopher  North  or 
Edwin  Atherstone  is  at  this  hour  the 
stimider  individual,  it  would  be 
highly  presumptuous  in  us  to  aflirm 
positively;  but  we  may  venture  to 
hint  that  the  advantage  lies  rattier 
on  our  side,  and  that  the  effect  is 
mater  than  couldbe  explained  on  phi- 
losophical principle»--greater  even 
tiian  its  cause.  To  speak  more  precise- 
ly, our  stupidity,  viewed  as  an  effect 
m  him  the  cause,  leaves  the  au&or 
of  its  existence  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground, that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
affiliate  it  upon  Mr  Atherstone ;  and 
yet  as  certainly  as  that  the  sun  is  not 
now  clear  at  noonday,  he  is  the  pa- 
rent at  whose  door  our  stupioity 
must  be  laid;  and  if  he  have  any 
bowels,  he  will  treat  kindly  this  his 
Crving  Sin. 

We  feel  as  if  the  perusal  of  this 


poem  had  effected  a  startling  change 
on  our  mental  constitution.  Stupid 
enough  for  common  occasions  we  had 
often  been  before  that  perusal,  as  all 
our  readers  will  cheerfidly  allow;  but 
since  tbat  perusal  our  stupiditv  has  not 
only  assumed  a  more  settled  aspect, 
but  a  far  firmer  form,  and,  we  verily 
believe,  a  more  determined  character. 
That  which  was,  in  other  days,  tran- 
sient as  a  cloud,  is  now  permanent 
as  a  hill-top.  Our  stupidity,  like 
that  of  the  other  patient's,  is  no  less 
chronic  than  acute;  so  the  world 
must  not  wonder,  if  in  a  few  years, 
say  half  a  century,  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine should  become,  in  sheer  stu- 
piditv, not  far  inferior  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Monthly  Review — a 
periodical  which,  under  its  present 
very  skilful  management,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  see  keeping  iust  below 
that  degree  of  stupiaity,  above  which 
it  was  proved — ^by  the  death  of  the 
Critical  —  that  nothing  mortal  can 
breathe,  any  more  than  a  frog  in  an 
air-exhauBted  receivelr. 

Yet  though,  in  our  present  parox- 
ysm, unfit  to  compose  an  Essay  on 
Epic  Poetry,  how  pleasant  to  tltiuk 
or  old  Homer !  And  what  would  he 
think  of  us,  were  he  restored  to  life, 
and  especially  of  Mr  Atherstone  V 
Why,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out 
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^38  The  Fall  of  Nineveh, 

that ;  for  as  Homer  would,  of  course, 
be  restored  to  blindness,  during  Mr 
Atherstone's  recitation  of  his  poem, 
we  might  en-oueously  suspect  the  old 
Grecian  of  being  asleep^-t^fi^  ox»  tbe 
other  hand,  we  might  ju»t  ts  iwj^at- 
ly  accuse  the  old  gentleman  of  being 
awake.  Our  perplexity  would,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  be  ended  ere- 
long by  a  portentous  «nore,  enough 
to  shake  to  its  foundattons  <ite  Tem^ 
pie  of  Ninus,  and  effect  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh. 

For  old  Homer  would  be  intoler- 
ant of  prosing— and  in  prosing  Mr 
Atherstone  excels  all  the  children 
of  men.  He  has  unluckily  acquireij 
considerable  power  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  words  in  the  EngHsh 
language,  which  obsequiously  obey 
his  commands,  issued  with  an  air  of 
authority  which  smells  of  the  «ehaol-> 
master.  But  his  mind  is  as  slow  as 
an  expiring  top.  ^t  does  iiot»  ^  «pia- 
idng,8)eepr  though  it  dowa;  end  you 
wonder,  while  it  continuea  wambling 
on,  that  it  does  not  all  at  once  fall 
down  6tone«dead.  It  was  quite  tli« 
reverse  with  the  mind  of  <4a  Homer* 
His  was  indeed  a  striking  q^aeimenof 
the  Perpetual  Motion^^and  not  only 
swung,  but  sung  and  ahona  like  a 

J  planet  No  man  of  woman  bom  ever 
ell  asleep  over  the  Uiid.  Afewlinea 
of  it  has  cured  the  most  comatose ; 
that  prescription  haa  made  lethamr 
leap  up  from  his  chair,  and  roam  the 
house  like  a  somuambuliat.  One  paper 
of  Atheratone's  powders,  again,  can 
lull  even  an  evil  conscience.  Under 
its  benign  influence  we  ourselves, 
with  two  gouty  great  toes,  walked 
at  tlie  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  into 
the  Land  of  Nod.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  less,  has  his  patent  aopori- 
fic  changed  a  family  naturally  feveiv 
hh  into  the  Seven  Bleepers. 

Verv  dim,  indeed— aa  of  all  things 
else— la  our  memory  of  the  IliiS. 
But  we  do  remember  this,  that  there 
was  one  Hector,  whom  we  did  dear- 
]y_^evoutly  love;  and  for  whose 
sake  we  loved  Troy-town  almost 
like  Auld  Reekie.  For  and  with  an 
old  man  called  Prlam^  we  remem- 
ber having  wept  till  we  were  blind; 
for  the  eyes  or  a  boy  are  aa  sudden- 
ly filled  with  tears  as  tulips  are  with 
rain,  and  as  suddenly,  too,  shake  out 
the  shower  to  the  first  idr  of  joy  that 
comes  rustlmg  by  with  the  wakened 
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sunshine.    What  we  were  to  Hecu- 
ba, we  know  not;  but  what  Hecuba 
was  to  us,  we  do  know — Why,  she 
was  the  very  image  of  our  grandmo- 
ther]   A9   for  ^dromache,   there 
neems  to  reside  a  spirit  of  sadness 
in  the  name !  It  breathes  to  us  of  all 
most  Wifelike  in  the  Beautiful.    We 
know  not  why — but  we  love  Mrs 
Centle  for  ter  sake!  Ae  for  poor 
Helen-^she  waa  hated  only—^by  bar- 
self;  in  spite  of  her  fatal  sin,  Troy 
loved  and  pitied  her — Hecuba,  Pri- 
am* Hector,  Andromache  and  all— 
and  perhapa  the  member  of  the  jBoyal 
Family  who  cared  least  for  her  at  last 
was — ^Paris.  As  for  Achilles,  we  feared 
him,  so  brave  and  beautiful,  so  swift- 
footed,  and,  as  we  dreamt,  invulner- 
able. Had  it  not  beenTor  Hector,  we 
might  have  loved  the  son  of  Thetis ; 
but  round  the  waving  crest  of  the  Bien 
aimiy  all  our  hopes  and  feai-s  kept 
watch,  as  if  to  wahl  off  the  we^>ou 
of  that  dreadful  demigod !— Timiflf 
from  Troy  to  Nineveh,  the  mind  of 
a  man  undergoes  aa  violent  a  i^vul- 
%\aa  aa  if  be  were  torn  away  by  Fate 
from  a  Noctas  Ambrosianie,  and  aet 
down  to  a  Lecture  on  Phrenology  in 
the  Society's  Hall  in  Clyde  Streot* 
He  experiences  within  one  little  h6ur 
the  extremes  of  human  life-*die  ut^ 
mosf  imaginable  brightneta  and  glory 
-^tfae  last  pitch  of  opacity  and  gloom; 
and  wonders  if  he  indeed  be  still  an 
inhabitant  of  one  and  the  same  world ! 
In  presence  of  the  Iliad  every  man 
la  a  hero.    Reading  old  Homer  ia 
like  marchmg  along  with  a  full  band 
of  instrumental  music.    You  would 
willingly  walk  on  to  death.    But  the 
drone  of  Atherstone  absolutely  in» 
apires  cowardice.   You  are  transmo* 

Sified  into  Corporal  Fear-^would 
in  hide  yourself  among  the  bag* 
gag&-waggon»^-sigh  for  3ie  society 
of  Frien(u,  and  on  your  relinquish* 
ment  of  a  military  life,  resolve  to  be* 
come  a  Wet-Quaker. 

Whether  Sardanapalus  kills  Arbacea 
•-»we  are  alludlnjr  now  to  Mr  Ather* 
etoue's two  chieriieroeB-<-or vice ver* 
9a,U  to  us  amere  matter  of  moonehine 
— ^  as  utter  indifference  aa  the  iseue 
of  a  battle  between  any  two  wasps 
when  about  to  enter  the  moudi  of  a 
bottle  of  sugar  of  lead,  placed  for 
the  protection  of  a  royal  race  of  red 
hairy  gooseberries.  His  Queen  of 
{^Ineveu  Is  m  absolute  8cold-*^md 
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we  ateoit  wM  tel  llie  town  were 
tak^H^f  oelTtoflQeeeethal  dread- 
ful bell*-her  l<»gtte«  As  fw  oweiH 
bjnee  -ead  euch  caMe-«tbey  n«y 
bum  vim  at  tMhr  leieure  ta  Ibe 
seek  of  NiaaTeli«<-«  city  for  whqse 
ftilB!i  M  ii  k  aeea  ibreiMli  Mr  AUiei^ 
st0ee*e  tekMeope^  we  teel  about  m 
mvdk  hiteiecft  m  tor  the  MetroiieUA 
<^tlieMoeiii 

An  Epie  Poem  then,  wHhettt  en 
eeonr  opoa  it»  H  k  allowed  on  all 
hnde,  »  always  in  the  ^miiiaf  » and 
too  often  ia  the  readinff,  a  serious 
beaiwcii  in  the  readiiig^,  laortal 
laaa  Is  apt  to  fiill  inlo  the  arms  of 
DMth'e  bro&er-^leep.  Fortunate* 
ly,  ite  end  of  eaoh  Bock,  of  which  we 
may  aampeae  twelve  or  twenty-four 
afkrds  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
ua  to  restore  tared  nature.  Tnere 
stands  a  Spittal^^such  as  that  of 
Glenshee  i  and  though  it  would  be 
too  madk  to  expect  tiiere,  either  for 
loTO  ear  money,  board-^the  traveller 
bein^  expected  to  carry  his  provi« 
slena  along  with  him<— 3Pet  he  gets  a 
good,  drr^fiud  bed  onwhioh  to  stretch 
Sis  wearied  limbs  and  frame,  and  a 
few  hours  repose  straiufthens  him  for 
the  next  ata^  A  prudent  man,  with 
a  so«nid  constitution,  may  tibus  wa)k 
hk  way,  with  moderate  fhtigue, 
through  ^e  longest  and  most  moun* 
tainooB  Epic,  and  be  as  Cresh^forthe 
joomey  k,  in  fkct,  the  best  of  all 
trainlnff--*at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
ss  on  uie  very  day  he  set  out  on  his 
undertaking,  the  odds  having  been 
perhaps  three  to  one  on  time. 

Mr  Atherstone's  Epic  is,  he  has 
given  us  to  understand,  a  lengthy  one } 
sad  we  have  gone  along  it  as  far  as 
the  great  road  is  finished.  Mists  and 
douda  hang  dense  over  the  distance ; 
and  if  the  Aiture  be  as  the  past,  it 
will  be  a  toilsome  pilgrimage.  But 
we  shall  **  set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stae 
brae  f*  and  after  a  cold  bath  in  the 
pool  of  Oblivion,  what  aprofound  and 
oreamlese  sleep  shall  we  not  have  the 

aht  after  the  oompletlon  of  what 
1  then  be  considered  the  greatest 
pedestrian  exploit  on  record! 

To  speak  pudnly,  what  could  have 
put  it  into  the  head  of  this  honest 
gentleman  to  go  to  Nineveh  ?  Why 
did  he  not,  befbre  tackling  to  tiie 
master-work  of  an  Epic  Poem,  ex- 
ercise hk  'prentice  hand  In  writing 
laekhiOuBly  fwneyeD  yeftre  inLndier 
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Albums,  and  afterwards  fmr  seven 
years  mere  aa  a  journeyman  in  the 
Annuah  ?  The  puag  maaon  begins 
wi'  dry  stane^ykes,  as  we  say  in 
Scotland  9  thenee  aspirea  to  a  piff. 
stye,  frem  which  the  ascent  k  SSy 
teaeettage.  From  cottage  he  mounta  . 
to  \hk,  from  kirk  ta  steeple,  and 
from  steeple  to  one  of  thepUlara  of 
the  Parthenon  of  our  Modem  Athens. 
Such  is  the  natural  steps  by  which 
Mr  Atherstone  should  have  approaolki 
ed  towwda  *< building  up  the  lofty, 
rhyme."  But  no  1  thk  iium^drum 
common<eensepreceduredid  not  suit 
hk  asphrfang  genius )  and  disdaiohig 
a  preparatory  course  of  anagrams, 
sonnets,  elegies,  and  Dramatic  Scenes 
and  Sketches,  with  plumb*line  and 
trowel  he  has  undertaken  to  con- 
struct  an  edifice  of  enormous  dimen* 
slens^an  Epic  Poem.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  thathebas  given  rise 
to  a  structure  of  a  very  equivocal,  am- 
biguous, and  singular  charaeter<^not 
so  like  a  temple  for  worsliip,  which 
it  was  designed  to  be,  as  a  bam  for 
shearers,  or  rather  a  barracks  for 
soldiers^bulky  enouflh,  it  is  true, 
butwith  very  few  windows,  and  these 
rather  narrow,  so  that  there  is  but 
little  light  in  the  interior  of  the  build* 
faig,<->*with  aroof  leaded  along  the  rig« 

gng  it  is  eoually  tme,  but  too  flat  for 
is  rainy  climate,«-and  with  stacks  of 
chimneys  so  wide  at  the  mouth,  that 
every  room,  even  the  sleeping  ones^ 
which  is  a  very  bad  case,  must  be 
infested  with  smoke  sadly,  and  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  for  pictures. 
It  will  neither  sell  nor  let. 

But  Mr  Atherstone  is  a  learned 
man,  and  knows  more  about  I^in^veh 
than  perhaps  any  other  scholar  in 
Europe.  The  work,  he  tells  us,  in 
which  he  found  condensed  the  great>- 
est  portion  of  information  relative  to 
Assyrian  story,  is,  that  rare  work 
«•  Tli^  Universal  History.**  There 
may,  he  modestly  says,  be  other's  fti* 
'"  more  comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory, but  that  he  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  them."  He 
made  numerous  memoranda  gf  notes, 
which  he  thought  might  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  sumect,  or  which  might, 
at  the  least,  offer  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader  **  a  pleasing  diversion." 
But  he  has  not  nad  time  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press ;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  those  who  may  undertake 
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his  volume  tliat  he  had  not ;  for  they 
\vill  not,  we  can  assure  them,  be  in 
a  condition,  at  the  end  of  his  or  their 
performance,  to  enter  with  becoming 
spirit  into  any  •*  pleasing  diversion. 
No  doubt  the  perusal  of  a  quantity 
of  unmeasured,  after  so  much  mea- 
sured prose,  might  have  had  tlie 
eflfect  of  bringing  into  play  a  diflferent 
net  of  muscles  of  the  mind ;  but 
still,  such  alternation  of  labour  an- 
swers the  purpose  only  when  the 
fatigue  is  moderate ;  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme exertion,  it  is  not  found  to  give 
the  desired  relief.  Mr  Atherstone 
had  prepared,  and  also  intended  to 
pubhsh  with  this  poem,  a  Preface, 
which  would  Imve  occupied  perhaps 
seventy  or  eighty  pa^es ;  but  that 

Srefisce  he  has  been  advised  by  some 
umane  and  merciful  friend — some 
friend,indeed,  of  the  species— to  omit. 
Now,  men  there  may  be  in  this  active 
work-day  world  with  as  good  bone 
and  bottom  as  oui'selves,  and  tlirough 
the  poem,  as  it  now  consists  of  six 
long  stages,  they  may  nossibly,  as  we 
have  been,  provided  the  weatlier  be 
good,  and  the  days  long,  by  means 
of  what  must  appear  to  many  a  mi- 
racle, under  divme  providence,  be 
brought  at  last, — without  any  worse 
maladv  than  a  slow  fever,  to  be  as- 
suaged by  a  few  grains  of  opium.  But 
we  who  are  familiarly  acquainted 
with  most,  nay,  all  the  best  pedestri- 
ans in  Britain,  and  have,  in  all  tlie 
matches  we  ever  had  with  them,, 
through  prose  or  verse,  or  through 
that  heaviest  of  all  ground,  a  mixed 
style,  never  once  been  beat,  can  assure 
Mr  Atherstone  that  there  is  not  one  on 
the  list  who  could  do  such  a  Pi*eface, 
such  a  Poem,  and  such  Notes,  within 
the  solar  year.  The  preface  itself 
would  be  a  tough  job — all  up-hill- 
work.  The  pedestrian  mififht  undoubt- 
edly recoversecond  wind  in  doing  the 
first  part  of  the  poem — but  in  what 
atate  would  his  sinews  be  in  the 
sixth  ?  And  though  game  might  bring 
him  through,  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
wish,  and  madness  to  expect,  that 
within  the  terms  of  the  match  he 
could  limp  the  notes.  We  repeat  it,  the 
preface  itself,  in  a  month,  would  be 
no  e very-day  performance — the  poem 
williout  the  preface  would  be  first- 
rate — with  it,  something  quite  ex- 
traordinary, — ^but  preface,  poem,  and 
w\Ah  WQuld  be  rouwjulous,  and  in 
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the  sporting  poetical  world  deemed 
impossible.  It  therefore  would  not 
be  a  fair  bet — ^but  a  bubble. 

The  preface,  however,  which  Mr 
Atherstone  has  given,  is  short  and 
flat,  and  therefore  not  much  of  a  per- 
formance for  even  a  third-rate  pedes- 
trian. The  accomplishment  of  it, 
within  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
would  not  deserve  a  place  in  a  com- 
mon newspaper,  and  any  notice  of  it 
would  be  at  once  rejected  by  the 
intelligent  editor  of  Bell's  Life  in 
London.  We  won  in  a  canter,  with- 
out piping  or  turning  a  hair,  an  hour 
within  the  time.  We  are  kindly  and 
considerately  informed  in  it,  ^  that 
such  cities  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
existed'' — and  that,  too,  with  a  grand- 
eur perhaps  never  equalled.  We 
are  glad  ot  this,  for  we  cannot  bear 
to  hear  of  any  old  and  grand  cities, 
of  which  we  read  in  history,  being 
denied  existence.  It  forces  us  to 
believe  they  were  wholly  fabulous 
and  fictitious ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  the  same  interest  about  nothing 
as  about  something,  about  mere  ima- 
ginary brick  and  mortar,  or  stone 
and  lime,  as  about  those  real  mate- 
rials themselves  —  real,  that  is  to 
say,  while  they  existed  in  that  shape, 
and  real  indeed  while  they  continue 
to  exist  in  dust  and  ashes.  We 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  return  our 
best  tlianks  to  Mr  Atherstone,  who, 
we  believe,  is  a  man  of  the  most 
scrupulous  veracity,  for  having  gi- 
ven us  the  assurance  of  his  word 
that  Babylon  and  Nineveh  did  ex- 
ist, and  perhaps  with  a  mmdeur 
unequalled; — including,  of  course, 
the  tower  of  Ninus  ana  the  tower  of 
Belus — ^two  towers  for  which  we  have 
always  had  a  particular  respect,  nay, 
the  very  highest  admiration ;  and 
also  tliose  hanging  gardens,  which 
must  have  been  equally  beautiful 
and  magnificent,  and,  what  is  more« 
a  great  comfort  and  luxury  to  die  in- 
habitants  of  the  metropolis.  We  had 
forgotten,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  who 
first  built  Nmeveh,  but  Mr  Ather- 
stone has,  in  his  notes  curtailed  from 
the  originals  which  he  has  not  had 
time  to  prepare  for  the  press,  refresh- 
ed our  memory  by  re-informing  us 
that  it  was  Ninus,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  widow  Semiramis,  (of 
whom  some  curious  particulars  are 
to  be  found  in  a. very  rare  work-*^ 
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indeedan  U]iiaue--which  it  is  scarce- 
1/  poflsible  Mr  Athentooe  can  have 
seen,  as  it  has  been  lying  for  half  a 
century  in  our  possession— |i0it«« 
me^  Lempriere's  Classical  INction- 
anr,)  who,  towards  the  close  of  her 
life,  surrendered  it  to  their  son 
Ninvas,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  Scot- 
land, tuphcmite  et  brevUatis  cauad'^ 
R]naan,*-as  for  example  in  Mr  Gait's 
c^ebrated  novel,  Ringan  Gilhaise. 
By  Ringan,  we  are  sorry  to  be  in- 
formed by  Mr  Atherstone,— on  the 
authority  of  that  rare  work  the  Uni- 
versal History,  and  by  Lempriere  in 
his  CUuMical  Dictionary,  now,  as  we 
said,  an  unique— was  set  that  ex- 
amfie  of  indolence  and  vicious  effe- 
minacy, which  is  said  to  have  been 
imitated  by  the  long  train  of  mo- 
narchs  which  intervened  between 
him  and  die  overthrow  of  the  empure 
under  Sardanapalus. 

We  are  thus  brought  down,  in  the 
preface  and  notes,  to  Uie  time  and 
place  when  and  where  Mr  Ather- 
stone's  Epic  poem,  Nineveh,  opens 
---Uie  time  1>eing  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  overthrow  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchy  under  Sardanapa- 
lus, by  the  suicide  of  that  king,  and 
the  place  Nineveh— not  Babylon, 
as  the  hasty  and  careless  reader 
might  falsely  imagine,  from  its  name 
being  mentioned  along  with  Nineveh 
in  tihe  preface — ^the  words  being 
Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

Next  to  the  Universal  Dictionary, 
MrAl^erstone*8  favourite  authority  m 
Ida  notes  concerning  Nineveh  is  Mr 
Buckii^ham,  who  uitely,  we  under- 
fitand,  wough  we  were  not  there  to 
hear,  lecture^l  with  considerable 
^ciaiy  first  in  the  Hop^toun,  George's 
Street>  and  afterwards  the  Waterloo 
Rooms,  Waterloo  Buildings,  Edin- 
burgh, to  respectable  audiences  of 
all  sexes,  on  Oriental  affairs  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  particular  on  the  East 
India  Company's  monopoly  of  tea; 
and  next  to  Mr  Buckingham,  comes 
that  good  old-fashioned  book  tlie  Bi- 
ble. The  reader,  therefore,  comes 
to  the  perusal  of  the  Epic  prepared 
witli  full  and  authentic  information 
regarding  its  subject-matter — Niue- 
ve!n  and  Sardanapalus. 

Mr  Atherstone  labours  to  prove,  in 
his  prose,  that  Sardanapalus  may  have 
^  indulged  to  excess  in  sensuality, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  the  dri- 
veUiDg,  disgusting)  idiotic  sensualistj 
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he  may  have  painted  his  cheeks  and 
attired  himself  as  a  woman,  but  must 
have  had  within  him  the  energies  of 
a  man ! !"  Had  he  really  been  the 
drivelling,  disgusting,  idiotic  sensu- 
alist, Mr  Atherstone  judiciously  ob- 
serves "  that  his  character  would  not 
have  been  unfit  for  the  hero  of  an  epic 
poem  only,  but  even  for  the  mon- 
ster of  the  m.0^%  proting  fabh.^*  He 
therefore,  far  more  wisely  than  some 
historians,  conceives  Sardanapalus  to 
have  been  **  a  man  of  good  and  evil 
mingled :  one  that,  in  other  circum- 
stances, and  under  wiser  tuition, 
would  have  been  great  and  virtuous : 
whose  ungovernable  fury  might  have 
been  a  generous  enthusiasm, — whose 
all-devouring  sensuality  might  have 
been  ardent,  devoted  love, — whose 
unrelenting  tyranny  over  others 
might  have  been  stern  self-control,— 
whose  implacable  resentment  against 
rebellion  might  have  been  heroic 
resistance  against  oppression.  lie 
has  within  him  a  fire  that,  wisely 
tended,  might  have  given  warmth, 
and  splendour,  and  enjoyment ;  but 
which,  uncontrolled,  becomes  a  con- 
fhuration  that  consumes  him." 

This  is  very  imtithetical  and  phi- 
losophical— ^but  we  cannot  think 
it  so  very  original  as  it  seems  to  iie 
in  the  eyes  of  the  bard.  It  amounts 
to  this  and  little  more,  that  Sardana- 
palus was  a  spoiled  child.  But  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  character  on 
that  score — for  a  vast  of  meaning  lies 
in  the  two  words,  spoiled  child— nor 
can  there  be  a  ntter  subject  for 
either  an  Epic  poem  or  a  Tragedy 
than  a  spoiled  child.  And  all  think- 
ing people  must  see  that,  on  a  very 
little  renection.  Who  can  forget  for 
a  moment  Little  Pickle,  in  the  farce  of 
that  name  ?  \\'e  have  another  drift. 
Pray,  did  Mr  Atherstone  ever  read 
a  Drama  by  Byron  witli  that  name— 
not  Little  Pickle,  but  Sardanapalus  V 
"  But  for  his  encouragement,  (Mr 
Martin,  the  celebrated  painter,)  and 
that  of  one  other  most  esteemed 
friend,  I  should  not,  probably,  after 
Byrou'H  appropriation  of  it,  have 
ventured  upon  the  subject,"  He  lias 
read  Byron's  noble  Drama,  then — 
and  notwithstanding  that  prevailing 
poet's  appropriation  of  it,  he  has 
venturea  on  tlie  Rubiect.  And  can 
any  mortal  man  in  tiiis  wide  world 
conjecture  why '(  Wa>  lie  dissatisfied 
witn  Byron'8  conceptiou  of  the  ch(v« 
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nM!teT  of  SurcUaiftyiilaB  ?  Did  tliai 
cooceptioft  not  cone  up  to  his  own 
«~-to  his  own  formed  before  Bthni 
wrote  ^  Did  Byroa  foUowthe  old  lii»* 
torteSB,  ami  pictare  the  last  Aaiyrbti 
Kid*  w  **  a  drivelling,  dhig:ustSngf 
IdiMcMisoiiittr  If  not»towdidbe 
l^ewe  liitt,  and  what  end  wbo  is  ko 
on  that  immorinlpago  P  Why,  aU  tht 
mortal  men  in  Um  wide  worid  iniow 
chat  the  Sardanapalat  of  Byron  ia 
just  auch  a  charactw  as  a  dull,  com*- 
monplace,  philosophical  Theophraa- 
1«s  luce  Mr  Atherslone  has  deocribed 
in  the  above  acientiil^  paasage.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mr  Athentone,  bat  for 
Byron,  wvuld  never  have  troubled 
his  head  about  such  a  man  aa  Sard»> 
napalus  at  all--*and  slurred  him  over 
in  the  Universal  Htstorr  without 
note  or  comment,  takinff  him  as  he 
found  him,  with  a  painteu  (noe,  and  in 

Setdooats,  mountmg  the  funeral  pfle. 
ut  no  sooner  does  a  great  genius  re» 
concile  Fiction  to  Truth,  and  in  the 
fabulous  ramance  of  history  diseo- 
vera,  and  reveals,  and  illustrates,  the 
Kal  romance  of  nature,  as  in  his  giori^ 
tnis  Drama  Byron  has  done,  thim  out 
come  from  their  brown  studies,  where 
lliey  have  been  reading  the  Univer- 
aal  History,  and,  if  we  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  our  copv  an  unic|[Ue^ 
Lempriere^B  Classical  Dictionary, 
and  with  the  coolest  intrepiditjr,  and 
most  undaunted  assurance  of  fece, 
begin  playinff  the  Modcing  Bird  to 
the  Muse,  wim  a  monotonous  mouth- 
inesa,  however,  that  cannot  deceive 
a  Bchoolbov;  while,  to  prevent  the 
charge  of  pn^arism  being  flung  into 
their  jaws,  they  play  a  prelude,  In 
the  shape  of  a  preface  with  notes,  as 
if  it  belonged  to  another  tunoentirely 
—-whereas  it  is  the  divine  original  ah- 
murdered,  massacred,  Builced,  and 
Knoxed,  tiU  there  is  not  in  its  body 
any  more  breath  than  sufficient  for  a 
squeak  or  a  squelch.  Witness  Shak- 
apeare's  Mark  Antonv  and  Cleopatra 
in  the  paws  of  the  CJockneys.  Wit- 
ness Lord  Byron's  Sardanapalua  in 
the  hands  of  a  pedant  pretending  to 
be  setting  lisht  old  Rollto.  AH  the 
characters  of  any  consequence  are 
the  same  in  the  Drama  and  in  the 
Epic ;  any  little  variation  introduced 
by  Mr  Atherstone  Irninff  miserably  foir 
Ae  worse.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
make  each  of  them  fifty  times  more 
prosy;  to  omit  as  manr  of  the  fine 
sayings  and  doings  hi  the  Drama  as 
bis  imitative  propensities  would  al' 
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low,and  to  aniatitttte  in  their  i 
all  the  coomion^ncea  faia 
conM  anggwt  JNow  and  tiMA 
changes  a  pmper  nnme,  as  Ytti 
the  queen,  iMo  Atoasa^  and  Myrrtas 
Iha  concubine,  huta  Annfaah*  Andbf 
thus  altering  the  ncwaaclatmei  ha 
ftndes  ha  has  giwn  the  w«rld  a  bow 
Poetry.  But  the  woiM  la  not  aa 
aimple  ns  aha  aaens;  and,  itmm.  her 
infimcy,  the  old  lady  has  bean  b^ 
upon  her  guard  br  Hioaa  warning 
worda,  written  in  laife  duUk  ehfr' 
ractera  on  walla^**  Baware  nf  CaiOK 
larMtft.*' 

Da  dunces,  acting  In  thk  wnyv 
know  tfiat  they  areatMnrntiagtolim 
poie  on  others,  or  do  iliey  mei^ 
eueceed  in  imposing  enthemariveaf 
It  is  haid  to  say,  there  ane  ao  mmf 
wodificatkma,  meaaurea,  and  degreea 
of  literary  dishonesty  and  titeiary 
self-deception.  Now,  Mr  Atheratene 
is  not,  in  the  ordiiuury  and  vidgar 
aenseof  the  wfM*d,adunce.  Butin^ 
extraortinaryandphiloeophicalaeBae 
of  the  word,  whicn  we  have  not  time 
formally  to  explain,  he  ia  a  dmM». 
file  Sardanapatus  is  Justmich  acopy 
of  Byron^s  as  we  might  suppose  a 
poor  painter  to  tidce  of  some  gloii- 
ous  portrait  by  one  of  the  great  <M 
masters,  without  tiie  orteinal  t»eing 
nbaolately  at  the  time  before  kia 
eyes,  but  daubing  away  from  memo- 
ry, with  colours  of  his  own  vile  mix-> 
ing— on  which  perii^is  lie  opines  Im 
has  made  some  beautlfol  Improve- 
ment,unknown  in  die  common  worid 
of  art  He  pretends  to  forget^fbr 
it  must  be  pretettce->that  he  ever 
saw  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci-^4R-  liie 
Murillo— or  the  Velasqne2-M>r  any 
other  of  the  Dons  of  the  Director 
General.  And  by  tlie  distortion 
and  discoloration  of  a  (eeble  and 
treacherous  memory,  the  dauber  oei^ 
tainly  does  produce  an  Appearance 
which,  had  he  the  sense  to  give  it 
another  name,  never  could  be  ob* 
served  by  the  most  cunning  coid» 
noisseur  to  be  a  caricarare,  aay«— %o 
shtew  our  Icnowiedge,  or  ignorance'-^ 
of  either  of  the  Caracci,  Annibid  or 
Ludovico.  Still  the  dauber  deserves 
to  be  damned— for  the  same  is  a 
thief  and  a  roiyber. 

Now  Mr  Atherstone,  wortiiy  man 
as  he  seems  to  be,  and  not  wholly 
without  talents,  stands  rather  in  thia 
awkward  predicament.  Hemayolh^ 
test  tiie  skies,  bnt  his  SardauapaltfB 
is  not  an  originaL    It  is  a  bad  copy 
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aflr  lev  tfan^the  cnvMs, 

But  Mr  AlhcntoDe  ifl  toliiHf  iM» 
faUe  of  muMi^  kis  itolm  Sopd^ 


Smt  HMD,  1m  «M  a  cttp  luito  IIm  priest. " 
<«  TahwiMt,  I  fffiqr  Iketk  oCthc  wiae-cup 


idtj  of  olrt  ^imhiihIhiii,  snd  si  s^ 
odhflr>lvrbiiliMhni«pteto  •  ualo 
wvrior  of  sack  cxtreiiM  riittomcOy 
^Hrt  yos  gieii  blind  kf  lowsg  st  hh 
^Mmnmmtf.  Thit  Stodumpohifi 
swififfed  almost  incessantly,  wo  can 
wdSot^Olre;  tibereforo,  why  infmrm 
OS  of  thai  fmc%  ten  thousand  tines? 
Pot  him  Into  aitiiations  nviiere  ws 
koow  ke  io  swiUfai^  I3iS  a  sslmmi ; 
bat  ob  f  wby  annoance  every  goblet? 
•h  bi  as  imlkmal,  beeaose  as  need^ 
less,  as  it  would  be^dorfawa  Noctes, 
to  iBfoRn  the  world,  fifty  dmee  over, 
that  Odober^  was  in  the  actofra^ 
nUenisbH^  hn  tomMef •  Heaf^  bow 
Mr  Atiieratone  keeps  bsnyfaiff  on  ove 
thbigf 

»  Avyrk'f  Uas 

Shtottfachnqnt^Md  fat  kwMd  wine 

B«Ti^ddi|^tmL*> 

'^Xhe  UBS  ncMrtt 

■Ifltp  cpfrui'd, 
Uiil»  his  hsd  wmiUfai^  « 
''  Wins!  giir«  ae  wiae''^ 

<' He  ths  while 
FrteiAMt  ft  geUn  09  dnte'4  ei^ierlr 
A  foil  and  lueciovs  dniight." 

"  Bring  forth  wiiMmm 
A  brimmiiig  cap  to  every  goddeae  faring— 
And  when  the  king  •hall  ilrinh....thf 

drink  ye  alL" 
**  He  spahe;  and  raised  the  goblet  to  his 

lip% 
And  pour'd  the  nectar  down— and  wlien 

he  drank. 
His  concubines  drank  also— every  one.*' 
"  Flushed  with  the  wine,"  fcc 

".  From  ruby  cups. 
And  crystal  bowls,  and  goblets  of  fine 

gold, 
The  sparldiflg  wine  they  qiuifF*d.* 

**  An  the  day 
Drmiken  with  pride  and  wine.** ! 
^  Remembered    he  the   wine-cup',    sod 

qoaiTd  deep." 
**  Maaie  and  h»Tenid  wine  tMeafghflU 


Mttrie  and  l0va  sad  wins  Ms  hent 


«*  Fili  far  me  a  brtmiabif  geiblet,  Ibr  my 

heart  is  irex'd. 
Btdwittbflala1tg-aayvaliyrcap> 
Aadiilittathehrlm.'' 

**  IHmailf  IUi*d  ny 
Witb  rahy  wkM  agebiit  t»  the 


<<  Stay  tboa  hekfaid. 

And  heif  hh^  frew  the  win»>eap." 
'*  Bring  wine, 

And  Uad  my  wmuid  again.'* 

"  He  Qsaasd,  and  took  unto  himself 

.  The  fiUal  cup»  and  quaffed." 

'*  Why»  Ftophet,  stand'st  thou  thua? 

Doet  fear  in  presence  of  the  king  to  toiKh 

The  wine-cup?  But  he  bids  thee— drain 
HoflL" 

"  Thus  the  king, 

Flush'd  with  the  draught,  yet  still  hs 
laid  again 

His  hand  upon  the  goblet." 

**  Now  with  those  fumes  of  wine 

Inihaned.** 

**  And  drank  unmeasured  draughts,"  &c* 
"  Bring  wine — one  draught 

7o  take  the  weight  from  these  uncus- 
tom*d  armSi 

He  said,  and  drafai*d  the  cup.** 

**  But  far  from  thee,  O  king,  the  wine- 
cup  h^d! 

For  te  thy  wmmd  'tis  poison.** 

^  My  leat  force  to  gam 

This  goblet  give  me,  fer  new  strength  is 
there, 

Frate  aa  theo  may.** 

^  And  on  a  eoneh 

His  hmgvU  Umbo  oatatretchnig— called 
for  wine.** 

This  eternal  ringing  of  the  bell 
for  the  waiter  is  most  wearisome. 
We  become  incredulous  of  Sardana- 
palus'  fair-drinkin«^— suspect  that  he 
shirks — end  is  addicted  to  the  base 
habit  of  emptying  his  glass  upon  the 
floor  below  the  table. 

But  how  can  an  Epic  Poem  be 
like  a  Tragic  Drama  ?  We  answer  in 
the  words  of  Wordsworth,  *•  alike, 
but  oh  r  how  different  T'  Similitude 
and  Dissimilitude  b  a  very  difficult 
pusEzle.  We  sometimes  see  two  men 
like  as  peas — ^yet  the  fathers  and  mo- 
thers of  the  respective  peas  were  two 
distinct  couples.  Tlie  performances 
were  by  (tifierent  artists ;  nor  was  the 
one  even  in  any  way  a  copy  of  the 
other,  01  in  any  way  hintea  or  sug- 
gested bv  tbe  other.  This  is  but  (me 
part  of  the  puzzle.  Anotlier,  and  the 
noore  puzzung  part  of  the  puzzle  of 
the  two,  is,  that  many  people  see  no 
similitude  in  the  peas  wliatever,  but 
jiialnt«»*«  that  they  are  as  unlike  to 
each  other,  as  a  pea  and  a  bean  mu-^ 
tually ;  while  the  most  puzzling  pait 
of  the  puzzle  of  all  is,  tnat  tlie  peas, 
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thought  by  some  to  be  a  double  Idea- 
lity, are  each  by  themselves  respect- 
ively esteemed  the  most  dissimilar 
objects  in  the  whole  range  of  anima- 
ted nature  —and  you  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  beonurdered  by  the  one  yea, 
and  sold  by  the  other  for  dissection, 
were  you  to  breathe  In  their  hearing 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  their  be- 
ing in  your  opinion,  and  to  the  best 
otyour  belief;  if  not  a  double  pea, 
yet  certainly  two  peas,  which,  put  in 
a  pod,  confound  you  if,  in  shellmg  it, 
you  could  divine,  unless  by  inspira- 
tion, which  was  which;  and  all  this 
and  much  more  being  the  case — 
though  perhaps  too  concisely  stated 
to  be  perfectly  clear — Mr  Atherstone 
must  not  be  surprised,  much  less 
anffry  with  us  for  nolding,  unto  our 
dymg  day,  tliat  the  two  Sardanapa- 
luses  are  but  one  Sardanapalus— his 
Epic  another  man's  Drama — and  Mr 
Atherstone  himself— which  he  must 
be  happy -to  hear — a  singular  sort  of 
ocular  spectnun,  which,  no  doubt, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  optics — a 
branch  of  physical  science  which  we, 
for  otu-  single  selves,  have  for  many 
3'ears  too  much  neglected — ^has  been 
on  our  retina  cast  from  the  Eidolon 
of  Byron,  yet  wandering'aftd  wailing 
among  the  shades  of  earth. 

We  owe  no  apology  eitlier  to  Mr 
Atherstone  or  our  readers  for  these 
free-and-easy  philosophical  observa- 
tions ;  for  they  refer  to  a  great  public 
eviL  Each  popular  poet  of  the  day 
has  not  merely  a  Double— as  the 
handsome  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  his 
— (poor  Montgomery,  killed  by  Mac- 
namara ;  for  a  shade,  it  seems,  is  not 
impalpable  or  impassible  to  a  pistol 
bullet,  but  mortal  as  itself's  sub- 
stance)— but  say,  five  score  shadows 
who  precede,  follow,  Tthat  is  droll,) 
and  surround  him  in  tiie  sun  with  a 
frequency  that  must  often  be  insuffer- 
able to  a  man  at  all  fond  of  soli- 
tude. He  is  tormented  by  his  Tail ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  at  once  his 
Tail,  and  the  teasing  insects  which  a 
Tail  is  intended  by  nature  to  sweep 
off  from  poets  and  otlier  ruminating 
animals.  A  popular  poet  is  thus 
almost  always  m  a  very  pitiable 
plight  People  bow  to  him  who  never 
saw  him  in  their  lives  before,  sup- 
posing that  he  is  one  of  the  *'  old  m- 
miliar  faces"  of  his  shadows.  Poems 
are  laid  to  his  charge-*which  he  may, 
indeed,  deny,  but  nobody  will  be- 
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Here  him ;  for  tiie  bantlings  are  the 
very  images  of  his  own  children; 
and  the  most  he  can  do,  is  to  excite  a 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  accu- 
sers, that  the  brats  are  at  least  ille- 
gitimate, and  are  allowed  to  remain 
imowned  and  auonymouB,for  fear  of 
the  just  rage  of  his  lawfully-wedded 
Muse,  who  would  never  forgive  him, 
were  she  to  know,  by  such  squalling 
proofs,  that  he  went  after  strange 
women. 

But  Mr  Atherstone  is  .'a  most  ambi- 
tious mimic.  For,  besides  catching 
the  trick  of  Byron,  he  takes  ^•— 
who  do  you  think  ? — Homer  and  Mil- 
ton! We  are  no  great  Greek  scholars 
ourselves,  but  by  help  of  literal  Latin 
and  English  translations,  we  can  in 
about  an  hour  or  so  after  **  ad  aper^ 
tureun  libri"  contrive  to  stumble 
our  way  through  one  of  the  shorter 
and  easier  passages  of  the  Iliad,  in 
the  original  Greek.  We  doubt  if  Mr 
Atherstone  can  do  as  much ;  but  he 
has  been  a  careful  student  of  poor 
Cowper's  bald  version,  and  believes 
that  he  thus  knows  the  <<  Tale  of  Troy 
divine  I"  Homer,  Horace  himself  hints, 
sometimes  sleeps ;  but  if  he  walks  in 
his  sleep,  it  is  not  upon  stilts.  A  man 
fast  asleep,  striding  along  on  stilts, 
with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  and 
all  the  while  spouting  a  spate  of 
blank  verse,  presents,  no  doubt,  an 
imposing  spectacle,  especially  in 
duoious  twilight ;  and  such  a  man  is 
the  author  of  Nineveh.  Describing, 
at  each  right-legged  and  each  leti- 
legged  sweep  a  semicircle,  he  ne- 
cessarily gets  over  the  ground  but 
slowly,  and  though  highly  elated, 
nevertheless  he  goes  near  the  ground, 
and  thus  his  pace  is  bv  no  means  safe ; 
but  the  stilt  stumbles  against  the 
smallest  obstruction  of  gras»-tuft  or 
pebble,  so  that  he  ever  and  anon 
comes  to  the  ground  with  a  thunder- 
ous thud,  and  flies  abroad  with  his 
machinery  in  all  directions.  To  re- 
cover your  feet  after  a  severe  fall  is 
often  no  easy  matter ;  but  to  recover 
your  stilts  is  always  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible.  Perhaps  one 
or  both  are  broken,  or  away  over  a 
hedge,  quickset  and  impenetrable, 
and  tlien  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
walking  like  your  neighbours.  But 
we  defy  you  to  walk  like  your  neigli- 
bours,  for  you  have  never  made  the 
attempt  since  you  were  in  leading- 
strings.    People  stare  as  you  go  by, 


gad  Tainlf  conjecture  your  com* 
plioiit.  They  can  make  nothh^  of  it. 

But  there  is  a  more  afoBura  spec- 
tade  even  than  this  in  the  world  of 
nature  and  art.  What  thhik  ye  of 
a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  on  stilts, 
and  also  in  leading^trings  ?  Mr 
Atherslone,  thou  art  the  man.  The 
Epic  Muse— we  forget  her  name— 
(Clio?  Erato?)— a  motherly  old hody 
^trots  after  her  braw  bairn,  handling 
the  ribanda  tied  round  his  waist — 
and  with  alternate  or  mingled  cries 
of  endearment  and  reproach,  cheers 
or  upbraids  her  long-leg^  charge, 
as  he  strides  along  without  a  stum- 
ble, or  ^ews  a  perverse  disposi- 
tion to  kneel  down  among  the  stones 
to  say  his  prayers.  Affectionate 
creature !  she  is  not  happy  till  she 
sees  him  at  the  end  ot  his  jour- 
ney ;  when,  mstinctively  awakening, 
he  dismounts,  and  with  appropriate 
gestures  intimates  a  desire  for  din- 
ner. 

We  shall  see  more  particularly  by 
and  by  how  he  imitates  him  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Our  first  quota- 
tion wiU  shew  how  he  tries  to  make 
mouths  like  Milton. 

After  assuring  us,  in  the  not  very 
grammatical  opening  sentence ^of  his 
poem,  that  the  high  "  matter  of  his 
iiong"  shall  be  Nineveh,  he  says — 

**  Theme  antiquated,  haply,  deem'd,  and 

dull ; 
Ua9casou*d  In  this  gay  and  flowery  age ; 
Or  else  presumptuous ; — yet,  well  under- 
stood, 
Xot  flat,  nor  profitless ; — ^nor  without  fear 
By  me  approacVd,  nor  with  overweening 

pride; 
In  alenoe  ponder'd,  and  in  solitude, 
From  busy  cities  far,  and  throng  of  men ; 
By  enemies  untroubled, — and  by  friendts 
Save  few,  uncheer*d  .  yet  not  with  labour 

cold 
Pur^aed,  and  mind  depress'd." 

This,  no  doubt,  Mr  Atherstone 
thinks  nobly,  we  think  ludicrous- 
ly, Miltonic.  If  by  antiquated  be 
meant  ancient  or  antique,  Nineveh  is 
an  antiquated  theme ;  if  by  antiqua- 
ted be  meant  obsolete  or  worn  out 
of  memory,  Nineveh  is  no  more  an 
antiquated  Uieme,  nor  can  it  be  deem- 
ed such,  than  any  other  famous  old 
f  ity  of  the  Oriental  world.  Whether 
the  theme  be  deemed  dull  or  not,  de- 
pends solely  on  him  who  treats  of  it ; 
for  nobodv  in  this  age  supposes  that 
Nineveh  nerself  was  a  oull  cit,v. 
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Universal  credit  is  given  to  her  for 
vivacity  and  animation ;  and  pray 
what  manner  of  man  may  Master 
Edwin  Atherstone  be,  who  sneers  at 


this  age  of  ours  for  being  so  very  gay 
and  flowery  that  it  will  deem  Nme- 
veh  an  unseasoned  (unseasonable  ?) 
theme  ?  Was  Nmeveh  a  city  of  Qua- 
kers? Was  Sardanimalus  a  Mora- 
vian? WTiy,  my  good  sir,  the  age 
of  your  hero  was  so  gay  and  flow- 
ery, that  in  Ninevehjyou  could  pur- 
chase a  ton  of  rose-leaves  for  two- 
pence, with  a  load  of  lilies  into  the 
nargain.  Dancing  and  drinking,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  account  of  the 
matter,  wiUi  aU  their  usual  accom- 
paniments, were  the  order  both  of 
day  and  night  all  tlie  year.  Why, 
therefore,  may  not  we  of  this  gay 
and  flowery  age  delight  in  a  Tale  of 
Nineveh,  and  of  all  the  dissipation  of 
the  royal  roue?  Master  Edwin 
Atherstone,  we  think  you  are  a  pretty 
considerable  ninny  for  inconsistently 
accusing  a  ga^  and  flowery  age  like 
ours  of  deemmg  dull  an  age  a  thou- 
sand times  more  gay  ana  flowery 
than  itself.    And  why  afraid  to  ap- 

§  roach  old  Nineveh?  *Tis  but  a 
ream !  Then  what  the  better,  pray, 
could  you  have  been  of  pondering 
upon  one  of  the  most  populous  cities 
that  ever  underwent  a  census,  in 
solitude,  far  from  busy  cities  andfi'oni 
tlie  throng  of  men  ?  Tliere  again  you 
are  very  silly.  Why,  Milton  wrote 
his  Paradise  Lost  in  London,  as  per- 
haps you  may  have  heard — and  Chris- 
topher North  edits  Maga  in  Edin- 
burgh— Mf^,  of  whom  nobody  in 
this  gay  and  flowery  age  can  say, 
**  Theme  antiquated,  haply,  deem'd,  and 
dull." 
But  nothing  will  satisfy  vou  but  to 
ponder  upon  Nineveh  m  country 
quarters^away  from  enemies  indeed 
— ^but  who  cares  for  enemies  ? — and 
uncheered  by  friends,  save  few ; 
whereas,  in  a  larce  town,  friends 
would  have  been  dropping  in  upon 
you  every  night,  and  relieving  you 
from  the  labour  of  your  magnuvi  opus 
by  dragging  you  away  nolens  volens 
to  Ambrose^s — to  the  Feast  of  Shells. 
But  now  for  a  long  quotation. 

"  Nor  vainly  quite. 
So  thou,  Great  Spirit,  what^itoe'er  thy  nmut, 
Mw»f  Inspiration,  or  Divinity, 
Who  the  blind  bard  of  Ilium  did&t  sup- 
port, 
Aud  him  j-et  farour'd  more,thHt  lVa<Jli'se, 


Ike  Fall  ^fNhutek 
VkA,  Id  verw 


UM». 


T»  gpoe  vfCtt  tiM  (Uvjr  «f  Iky  bi!0«r  2 

eye*,. 
BeLoIdiDs  tLee  .gr«v  dask^-^^Iiew  then 

might  I 
tTpon  tky  gplen^ours  hspe  ta  Iook»  fln^ 

live?— 
Bat  outward  ottly  was  t&jeir  sad  eclipse  ; 
IirteiiBely  gIow*d  tlie  light  divine  within  ; 
Mbie  h  the  deeper  midnight  of  the  soul, — 
Harder  to  hear : — yet,  if  one  ray  divine 
Thon  wilt  vouchsafe,  not  wholhr  shall  I 

ftfl; 
N<9t  aS  shall  r  he  earthly,  cold,  and 

darkr 

That  ift  bv  no  means  badly  ex- 
pressed; and  had  you  beea  ene  of 
the  Great  Poets,  and  if  the  passage 
h»i  not  been  written  before  1^  one 
of  the  Great  Poets^  the  invocation 
would  have  been  rather  a  little  or  bo 
sublime^  But  nnladdly  you  are  no 
poet  at  all — ^and  the  pasaaff  e,  though 
you  have  taken  care  to  idter  all  or 
most  of  the  words,  is  Uie  property  of 
a  blind  man«  one  John  Milton.  You 
think  you  are  writing  poetry,  whUe 
you  are  only  playing  at  cribbf^. 

Allow  us  to  make  a  single  remark 
on  poetical  Invocations.  When  a 
poet^  ccmsciouB  of  the  possession  of 
the  divine  gift  of  genius,  md  about  to 
commence  a  great  work,  which  be 
humbly  hopes  may,  when  consum- 
mated, redound  to  Uie  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  im- 
plores inspiration  from  above  to  sup- 
port him  m  his  son^  he  performs  an 
act  of  worship,  ana  all  the  nations 
join  with  him,  as  it  were,  in  prayer. 
In  such  a  mood  did  Milton  invoke 
Urania  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Poem  of  Paradise.  Now,  we 
go  no  farther — for  our  present  dut- 
pose  let  this  one  instance  suffice. 
But  how  few  men  may  call  on  the 
Holjr  Spuit  of  Heaven,  **unblamed," 
to  aid  thein  in  the  compositi<ni  of 
poetry?  Divine  genius  meditating 
a  divine  theme  for  a  dinne  end,  we 
believe  to  be  <firectly  inspired  and 
sanctified  by  communion  witli  its 
Giver.  The  invocation it.th^  breathes 
or  pours  is  sincere,  and  sacred  as  any 
OT  those  Psalms  sung  to  his  harp  by 
the  Shepherd  King;  and  the  poem 


mems  to  arise  out  of  k  like  ft  cre»- 
Ikm,  or  radier  like  a  hk6«ed  been 
gnoited  ti»  a  simiMcaniL 

CoMidered  m  thin  ligfrt,  invooh 
tioin,  Bke  that  of  Mikon's,  »e  tin 
same  as  vowb  aad  prayers  offered  up 
to  heaven  by  men  about  t*  attempt 
ffsy  great  achievement— to  face  soim 
erent,  of  whidh  the  issues  are,j]itlbe 
boor  of  awfol  e»otio%  more  fervent- 
ly than  at  other  times,  felt  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  die  Most  B^^  The 
achievemrat  hoped  and  preyed  for, 
and  before  our  eyes  accoDOf^iBhed, 
gives  an  aogust  grandeur  to  thepioiiB 
strain  in  which  Genius  asked  liiatt 
power  fromheaven,  which  heaven,  we 
have  seen,  did  so  prodinlly  bestow. 

The  descent  from  Mi&m  to  Words- 
worth is  great — ^yet  Wordsworth  re- 
soi^les  Milton  in  this,  that  he  has 
devoted,  vritfa  a  soMime  singleness 
of  spirit  his  great  and  good  genim 
to  the  service  of  God,  Nature^  md 
Truth.  He  is,  indeed,  in  one  bless- 
ing, happier  than  Milton.  The  only 
man  or  this  age,  or  perhaps  any  affe, 
to  whom  Providence  has  alkittM  a 
life  free,  from  all  its  rising  to  ail  ite 
setting  suns,  blanMlessly  and  glo- 
riously free  to  poetry.  Yet,  in  the 
Rrefnce  to  the  excursion  there  is  a 
passage,  from  the  First  Book  of  die 
Kecluse,  (the  great  poem  to  whidi 
the  Excursion  belongs,)  which  se^ns 
to  us  of  doubtful  propriety,  even 
from  the  inffl;)ired  pen— the  inspired 
lips— of  such  a  true  poet  as  Words- 
worth. After  enumerating  the  sub- 
jects of  that  lofty  strain,  he  says  of 
themi 

"  I  sing ;  fit  audknce  let  me  find,  thongk 

few. 
So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked, 

the  Bard— 
Holiest  of  Men.     Ui-ania,  I  afaall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Mus^  if  suck 
Decend   to  earth,   or   dwell  in  highest 

heaven. 
For  r  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,*. 

mnst  sink 
I>eep — and   aloft  /iscending,  hr^sthe  In 

worlds 
To  which  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  Is  hnt  a 

TeiL 
All  strength— all  tenw,  single^  or  in  han*, 
Th  at  ever  was  pnt  forth  i  n  personal  force_ 
Jehovah !  with  his  Thnnder,  and  the  diofr 
Of  diouting  Angels,  and  the  empyrml 

Throno, 
t  pass  then  nmdarmed.    Not  Chm    net 
.Th«  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erehos^ 
Kor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
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Tbat  Btndn  b  full  «r  if»n(e-4tls 
nnifiaci  tnd  it  !b  in  thoofjlitwcibline. 
Yet  tliere  li  someQihffi  in  it— wfe  do 
not  few  to say—aM Tight;  wmKAtag 
wroi^;  and  that  sometliliff  is  an  ela- 
bomte  pomp  of  words  tnat  pfores 
the  poet*  8  8oti)  was  not  00  dirineljr 
poaseoaed  and  inspired  aa,  in  the  eta- 
tion  of  hlB  enthusiasm,  he  belSevoa, 
and  doea  not  hesitate  to  declare. 
The  verr  allttsion  to  Milton  is  neit  hi 
place.  Wordsworth  ought  to  hatebeen 
abacH-hed  in  die  contemplation  of  his 
own  Tifiions;  nor  had  power  to  te* 
meml>er  Milton,  lils  prayer,  or  the 
mnting  of  lus  prayer^  **more  gsJn- 
11^  tiiaa  bo  asked.'*  But  farther, 
since  of  Milton  he  Ad  thinlc,  and 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  how 
dared  he  to  implore  the  guidance, 
and  eiqnreas  his  need,  of  a  greater 
muse  flian  Urania»— her  wlm  vldted 
llilton^B  slumbers  nightly,  and  ia- 
^Hred  him  to  dng 

.«  TkSag^  aaCMnplid  ^ai  In  frmt  w 

rhyme  ?** 
And,  finally;  what  is  there  more 
fearfiil  and  aivfultiian  Jehovah — and 
IMS  flramder— and  choir  of  ehoiit- 


ing 

bus?  Hie  mind  of  man!  No.  All 
these  are  at  once  realities,  and  the 
inSnf  8  ooucieplloBs.  ^E^^ey  are  Ibe 
most  fettfnl  and  awfnl  reames,  and 
tbey  are  also  the  ndrnTs  most  fear- 
Ivl  and  awfal  concepthms.  Words- 
wmth  will  find  none  more  no  in*  T%e 
lunnit  md  msoni  rt^j^fon  of  ms  90^f . 
We  «re  eiAiiled  to  say  ao;  for  'tbe 
Excursion  ^  part  of  ihe  Recluse, 
ndwidi  siB  its  oeauij  andgiuudeor, 
nnd  tt  has  much  of  Wh,  where  is 
libe  single  passage  'tinft  ^xcuipfifies 
4ds  Supn-ffatoaic  poetry— Ihisfear 
md  vwt  beyond  that  of  ettier  -onr 
wwdng  'Or  srecplug  uiimubb  of  neil 
iBid  Beaten? 
He  goes  on^O'V^i^ 

^  Do8ecad»jwphgtfeyitk !  datlBflpbwt 
ThelmmBii  rnndi  of  univeanl  mO^ 
Dramln^  of  things  to  oome ;  and  dost 


A  metropolitao  temple  in  the  hearts 
^i  iBi|^ty  pwto.     upoBHie  vBittfW 
A  gift  of  genuine  insight,  that  tby  song 
With  stsr-liksTirtue  inits  place  may  ohiue, 


IMS)  iwftt  waansHK  ahapie^  maSes- 
tk.,  dfitmft^  and  h%ly  forour  of  Ml. 
asm.  ]tdo«snotrenon,onwheeiBtn- 
tttacl  Willi  apirtl.  It  lahrnrs  and  is 
pNHMSd  iwwaidi"bT  a  stroag  hand 
fBoeev^MMMa  beMnd,  aBd  fan  a  Him* 

iN^ni,  pcilaups^  has  a  t^ht^  in  the 
fl^jliest  ^evalnonw  his  most  Tittiiovs 
lUM  religions  oonacience,  to  dodare 
Irima^  a  *  M^hty  Poet;"  tiiait  ifae 
*  PiimhciiSc  Spiritof  ihe  iraman  soal 
of  unmfrsid  eaxHi,**  (what  is  thai;,  «r 
can  it  be,  with  reiwrence  lie  it  spo- 
ken, but  Hie  Holy  Spfaft  f )  possesses 
In  his  faeait  a  metropofitan  temple ; 
wd  iSwt  he  trusts  his  song  will  s^ne 
with  iftar-l^  virtue  ibr  «Ter  vad 
ever,  secure  from  all  malevolence 
aMMionvf  tUa  nother  aphere ! 


I  Mortnomery,ofall  the  1 
«f  th■sag^  1^  in  his  poetry,  and,  we 
Miove,  also  ant  of  it^  the  moA  reli- 
gMUs  amn.  AH  hia  thoi^ts,  send- 
aaenti^  and  feeiinffs,  ore  namdded  and 
c^oonsd  by  ralimn.  In  il;  he  lives, 
nowes^  and  has  iys  being;  notafeero- 
fy  nsin Hm  aoaahinaflf  Ike  open  di^ 
WB  hraatfm  defiskA,  heedless  of  the 
vaioB  firan  which  it  flaws,  but  he  is. 
In  sfl  ys  campoaitaons,  wlifliew  sea- 
asftj^  and  midllalni  aai  afi  Aemes 
wim  pinws  asacttnitian  of-  his  power 
ao  fflja  who  gave  it  A  ipirit  of  in- 
vocalaony  prayer  and  pndse,  pervades 
nU  Us  poetry;  and  tt  is  as  amoere  as 
it  n  beautiifil.  Ite  elements  of  air, 
1eartft^  ire,  and  water,  are  to  Urn  all 
aanctified,  mS  by  poetry  alone,  bat 
hiy  piety;  nndMs  still  mid  deep  Mo- 
Tsvamism  is  jnmely  and  professedly 
Cfarislaaa.  in  his  character  of  poet 
he  is  at  once  a  minister  of  natural 
mid  reveried  nelirion ;  andbe  is  pri- 
viloged  ta  preacn  and  to  pn^y-Miet 
Aelaseaaaae  afanUow  amile  at  ^Mse 
woids  ■4n  poetry.  To  poetry  lie  re- 
'0ona  te  his  moat  pious  aaaods,  vdien 
4iis  iMBt  «veriows  with  gratitade  to 
God,  and  with  tova  to  man;  his  ia- 
mphartion  is  aMoe  holy  in  the  sanc- 
toary  boitt  wiHi  hands,  the  chapel  of 
bi8bre«iren,«ad  in  the  temple  not 
baik  wHh  hands  otennd  in  the  hea- 
TMoas,  w<hose  migbty  roof  overhmigs 
flIHIhe  drildrenof  men. 

9ttt  suppose  all  the  conditions  ea- 
tiiely  wanting  on  which  such  Invoca- 
tion is  justified,  and  what  then?  Why, 
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in  that  Cftse,  it  grtttes  upon  the  mind 
as  something  thockin^lv  presumptu- 
ous; nor,  even  should  we  beheve 
that  the  invoker  may  possibly  thinlc 
himself  pious,  can  we  therefore  say 
that  he  is  sincere ;  for  sincerity  be- 
fore God  is  one  of  the  highest  states 
of  the  soul,  and  we  must  not  give 
that  name  to  the  delusion  of  seff4g- 
uorance,  or  self-conceit,  in  which  the 
creature  unauthorizedly  (assurances 
are  sometimes  given  which  do  au- 
thorize) chdms  communion  with  the 
Creator.  This  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  case  in  point, — Invocations  to  the 
Almighty,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to 
some  angelic  intelligence  in  Heaven, 
by  poor,  dull,  or  baS  poets.  We  re- 
coil from  tliem  with  a  better  feeling 
than  disgust ;  with  hatred  of  profane 
hypocrisy;  or  pity  for  fanaticism, 
that  makes,  as  we  said  in.  our  last 
Number, 

"  Fools  ruah  in  where  ani^elB  fear  to  tread." 
Thus,  in  the  "  Age,  a  Poem,"  printed 
not  long  ago,  but  which  never  can  be 
published,  and  WTitten,  as  we  former- 
ly said,  from  internal  evidence,  by  a 
Tailor,  Snip  implores  the  Almightv  to 
inspire  his  miserable  doggrel,  till  it 
shall  be  '*  ravishing  and  sweet  as 
ever  flowed  from  haips  of  angels !" 
And,  no  doubt,  he  thinks  his  prayer 
was  heard,  because  Messrs  Hurst, 
Cliance,  and  Co.  have,  partly  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  partly,  we  presume, 
from  charitable  motives,  inconsider- 
ately attempted,  at  his  entreaties,  to 
palm  off  upon  the  public  that  dilution 
of  trashiness.  Mr  Atherstone,  again, 
is  a  man ;  we  believe  from  his  book, 
a  worthy  man;  but  his  invocation 
now  auoted,  is,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signea,  highly  improper  and  inde- 
fensible, and  must  remain ;  for  it  ne- 
ver can  be  expunged  from  a  second 
edition. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  remarks 
to  say,  that  all  human  beings,  in  idl 
they  do,  be  it  great  or  small,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Ek> 
they  formally  invoke  Him  on  every 
occasion  of  life  ?  If  they  do,  then  the 
conduct  we  have  condemned  is  at 
least  free  from  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, to  whatever  other  objection 
it  may  be  liable ;  if  they  do  not,  then, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  all  our  objec- 
tions in  their  mllest  force  remain. 
"  Givo  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
is  a  ))rayer  which  nature,  feeling  at 
all  time«  her  necessities,  and  the  pre- 
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cariousness  of  the  means  by  whidi 
the  humblest  of  them  are  satisfied, 
and  their  entire  dependence  on  Uie 
IMvine  will  and  pleasure,  hallows  in 
custom;  and  every  meal  of  mortal 
man  who  liveth  here  by  toil,  may  be 
well  ate  with  a  pronounced  bless- 
ing warm  from  the  lips  of  mtitude. 
From  that  humble  spirit  of  grateful 
faith,  that  man  departs  who  beseech- 
es, in  long  prayers,  the  Divine  beni- 
son  to  aid  him  in  the  composition  of 
a  copy  of  verses,  on  which,  did  he 
know  himself,  he  is  far  more  anxious- 
ly looking  for  a  favourable  critique  in 
tilack wood's  Magazine,  or  the  Quart- 
erly or  Ediiiburgii  Review.  Let  such 
writers,  we  repeat,  supposing  them 
to  possess  some  merit  more  or  less, 
confine  themselves  to  invocations  to 
one  or  other  of  the  old  Heathen 
Muses— tlie  nine  sisters^maiden  la- 
dies all ;  or  to  their  lyre  or  harp,  a 
piece  of  harmless  wood,  with  inno- 
cent strings  of  catgut;  or  to  a  per- 
sonification of  their  own  soul ;  or  any 
other  nonentity  which  they  choose 
to  set  up  as  an  inspiring  idol. 

Mr  Atherstone,  having  finished  liia 
Invocation,  and  received,  we  shall 
for  a  moment  suppose,  illumination 
on  his  darkness — tor  he  had  said^ 

"  Mine  is  the  deeper  midDight  of  the 

feOlll," 

(\  sad  and  hopeless  condition  iu- 
aeed  for  a  poet,)  and  continues, 

**  Tlie  vision  comes  upon  me  !" 

and  forthwi^  discloses  the  Vision. 
But  alas  I  what  is  it — ^but  a  long, 
duU,  rambling  enumeration  of  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  component 
parts  of  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  great  oriental  city^and 
then  of  die  progress  of  its  over- 
throw !  There  is  nothing  visionary 
in  his  conception — and  it  reads  like 
one  of  the  more  descriptive  bits  of 
the  Statistical  Accoimt  of  Scotland 
put  into  blank  verse.  Mr  Ather- 
stone is  no  visionary.  A  true  poet 
would  in  three  lines  have  flashed  up- 
on UH  a  Vision  of  Nineveh  brighter 
and  more  comprehensive  than  what 
he  has  done  in  thirty.  Yet,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  poem 
— here  It  is : 

'*  The  vision  comes  u|)on  me ! — Tu  my 
soul 
The  days  of  old  return ; — 1  breathe  the 
air 
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Of  tlie  ywng  world ; — I  sm  her  giant 


Like  to  m  gorgeous  pageant  In  the  sky 
Of  siiiniuer''8  eTening,  cloud  on  fiery  cloud 
Thronging  apheap'dj — ^before  me  rl»c  the 

w»lls 
(K  the  Titanic  city, — ^brazen  gatesr*^ 
Toirere, — temples, —  palaces  enormous 

^led^ 
Imperial  NincTeh,  the  earthly  queen ! 
in  all  her  golden  pomp  I  see  her  now, — 
Her  swarming  streets, — ^her  splendid  fes- 
tivals,— 
Her  sprighUy  damsels  to  the  timbrel's 

sound 
Airily  boin]iding,and  theh*anklets' chime — 
Her  lusty  sons,   like  summer  morning 

Her  waniors  stem,— her  rich-robed  ru-< 

Icrs  graTe;— 
I  see  her  halls   sunbright  at  midnight 

shine, — 
I  hesr  the  music  of  her  banquetings ; — 
I  hear  the  laugh,  the  whisper,  and  the  sigh. 
A  sound  of  stately  treading  toward  me 

oomcs,— 
A  riBccn  wafting  on  the  cedar  floor : 
As  from  Arabia's  flowering  grores,  an  air 
DdkioQs  hreathes  around.—TaU,   lofty 

brow'd, — • 
Psle,  and  majestically  beautiful, — 
In  wntore  gorgeous  as  the  doiids  of  mon^^-* 
With  slow,  proud  step,  her  glorious  dames 

sweep  by. 
Again  I  look, — and  lo !  around  the  walls, 
Ummmber'd  hosts  in  flaming  panoply,— 
Chariote  like  fire^  and  thunder-bearing 

steads! 
I  hear  the  shouts  of  battle  !_like  the 

wares 
Of  a  tumultuous  sea  they  roll  and  rush  !— 
In  flame   and   smoke  ^the  imperial  city 


di 
un 


Ber  waDs  are  gone — ^her  palaces  are  dust — 
The  deurt  is  around  her,  tind  within — 
like  duidows  hare  the   mighty  passed 
away!" 

Any  man  with  anj  tolerable  com- 
mand of  words  could  write  so ;  but 
it  will  have  its  admirers.  All  is  or-- 
dinary  and  commonplace — ^no  felict 
toua  flash  of  imagination  in  a  mo- 
ment doing  a  week's  work  of  the 
B«iBes-»no  selection  of  circumstan- 
ces with  a  creative  power  of  their 
own  unc<«sciou6ly  urged  by  ge- 
nius on  its  entranced  gaze— round 
which  would  instantly  gather  and 
expand  the  whole  vision  of  a  city- 
nothing  of  that  mortal  gloom  belong- 
ing to  ibe  poet  as  it  was  God-given 
to  destruction.  But  in  the  midst  of 
ft  all,  we  see  Mr  Atherstone  now 
mending  the  nib  of  hia  peB-«>now 
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^  it  into  tlie  ink--(Oh  I  how 
:e  to  Shelley's  great  painter*- 

"  who  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and 
eclipse,** 

a  line  of  itself  enough  to  make  a  man 
inmiortal,)  now  pulling  out  from  the 
^"^-^.F^^*^^^*^  haii'—and  finally, 
on  finishing  the  pai'agraph,  rising  up 
from  his  chair,  and  with  much  com- 
placency spouting  it  aloud  to  his  own 
delight,  no  less  than  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  cook  down  stairs,  who 
wonders  if  her  master  be  mad. 

But  another  vision  of  Nineveh 
"  comes  upon  his  soul ;"  and  though 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  litUe 
more  variety  would  be  refreshing, 
yet,  as  we  wish  to  give  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  poem,  here  is  Vision  Se- 
cond-- 

"  But  joyoiu  is  the  stirring  city  now  : 
The  moon  is  clear, — the  stars  are  cominr 

forth,— 
Tlie  eyening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.    Re- 
tired 
Within  his  gorgeoiM  hall,  Assyi-ia's  king 
Sits  at  the  banquet,  and  in  knre  and  wine 
Revels  delighted.     On  the  gilded  roof 
A  thousand ^o2t/eh  hmips  thehr  hutre  fling," 
And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Gem-boss'd  that,  high  on  Jasper  steps  up- 
raised* 
Like  to  one  9oHd  diamond  qulrering  stands, 
Sun  splendoura  flashing  round.     In  wo- 
man's garb 
The  sensual  king  is  clad,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beau/eoitf  concubines.     They 

sing. 
And  roU  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and 

sigh, 
And  feed  his  ear  with  honeyM  flatteries. 
And  laud  him  as  a  God.  All  rarest  flowers, 
Bright'hued  and  fragrant,  in  the  brilliant 

light 
Bloom  as  in  sunshine :  like  a  mountain 

stream. 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eye 
Heard  by  the  lonely  traveller  through  the 

yale. 
With  dream-Uhe  murmuring  meWioitf, 
In  dianumdshowers  a  crystal  fountain  falls. 
All  fruits  delicioiw,  and  of  every  clime, 
BeaotooiM  to  sight,  and  odori/«roii«. 
Invite  the  taste ;  and  winds  of  sunni/  light, 
Hoae-huedf'or  golden,  for  the  feasting  Gods 
Fit  neetar :  sylph-like  girls,  and  blooming 

boys, 
Fiower-crown'd,  and  in  apparel  bright  as 

spring, 
Attend  upon  their  bidding :  at  the  sign. 
From  bands  unseen,  volupfu^u*  muslo 
breathes. 


This  is  xsdi«r  flimiW  and  we  re- 
quest our  readers  to  admire  it  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can— nay,  to 
get  it  «ff  by  heart^*«a  a»  exerelse  of 
&e  aMmory*-«Dd  a  hard  exereifle 
they  will  find  it— for.  m  in  lo<^dng 
at  it,  ererj  word  goes  In  at  one  eye 
and  Gomea  out  at  the  other,  so  la  it 
with  Toor  eara,  in  recitation.  What 
ahubbubofhielibcliTe  words!  Gflded 
—golden — sun^lendoura  —bright- 
hued — brilliant  liglit — sunshfaie— 
diamond  i^owera— sunny  liglit,  &c. 
Why,  ten  times  the  effect  of  all  that 
laboriously  aocumulated,  but  meet 
monotonous  imagery  could  liave  been 
produced— has  been  produced— by 
Milton,  in  one  short  sentence !  Yet 
Mr  Atherstone  had  all  the  while  a 
description  by  Milton  in  one  eye, 
while  he  was  squinting  at  hia  own 
Vision  with  the  other.  As  to  his  ears, 
iJiehr  drums  must  be  mdeed  made  of 
leather.  Gorg^otM — beaufeoHt— me- 
lo<ii(H«--deUctai«— odorl/«rw«»--vo- 
lupticotM— melliyfifoifa— all  in  one  ain* 

Tlien  observe  liow  he  liastaa  back 
and  forward  in  his  chase  of  images, 
without  knowhig k!  First,  ^  Serda- 
napalus  sits  at  tne  ban<met,  and  in 
loveandwinerevelsdeligntcd.*'  Next 
we  see  him  and  all  hia  concubines- 
say  in  number  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five— one— if  taken  separately 
instead  of  collectively— for  everyday 
in  the  year.  But  Mr  Atherstone  will 
not  give  us  credit  for  so  much  pers- 
picacityi  and  insists  on  our  obser- 
%injg,  that  with  the  king  **  sit  a  crowd 
ofbeauteous  concubines,"— who,  of 
course,  act  like  concubines  in  gene- 
ral ;  "  they  smg,  and  roll  the  wanton 
eye,  and  laugh  and  sigh;"  but  after 
proceedinff  to  describe  the  wines, 
and  the  dessert^  and  the  wattera, 
more  particularly- and  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  that— why  he  for- 
gets himself  what  he  insists  on  our 
remembering— and  finishes  off  bis 
description  with  wliat  he  thfaiks  a 
new  touch  of  consummation,  but 
which  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  paragraph,  ^woman's  melliftuoue 
voice!" 

Reader,  do  not,  unless  you  be  a 
dunce,  a  chance  blockhead  reading 
Blackwood,  cry—*  Pshaw  I  mere  ver- 
bal criticism  !*^  For  tQ  9ud%  a  te«t  as 


kftrsfaH;     tMi  most  aD  poetry  and  ]^ 

rigorously  suq}ect^  j  else  the . 

Arts  are  the  coarsest  of  all  human  ia« 
ventions ;  and  the  **  whole  world  of 
eye  and  ear"  a  mere  mockery »Tfiddi 
may  be  made  to  shift  at  the  pteaaixre 
of  pen  or  pencU,  without  fear  or  love 
of  nature,  and  in  violation  of  all  her 
essential  and  eternal  laws.  But  each 
true  poet  and  painter  ia,  maturm  uk 
terpreg  oe  wnmitUr  ;  and  he  will  abew 
that  in  evetj  word  he  utters,  be  he 
speaking  of  a  molehill  or  a  monn** 
tain,  a  Dee-cell  or  a  man-city,  the 
caterwauling  of  cats  or  of  concu- 
bines, the  destruction  of  a  gnat  or  a 
Nineveh. 

Sardanapalus,  while  thus  feasting 
and  philandering  in  his  palace,  lias 
called  round  Nineveh  the  whole  ar- 
mies of  all  the  tributary  princes  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  These,  wiUi  his 
own  Assyrian  troops,  amount  to  two 
millions  of  fighting  men.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  royal  will  that  they  shall 
all  march  in  one  vast  body  for  four 
days  round  and  round  the  citjr  waUa. 
But  many  of  the  chiefs,  espeoally  of 
the  Medea  and  Babylonians,  are  ripe 
for  revolt  and  rebellion  \  and  two  of 
the  moat  powerful,  Beleaia  and  Arv> 
baces,  are  brought  belore  us,  with 
some  little  npirit,  in  the  First  Book. 
Belesis  is  a  Babylonian  prince,  high- 
priest  and  warrior,  and  akilled  in  all 
^  the  dark  learning  of  Qialdea*s 
seers !"  Arbaces,  tracmji^hisbirth  from 
the  long  line  of  Median  kings,  had 
sat  on  a  throne  had  not  Media  been 
in  thrall  to  the  Assyrian  tyranny. 
During  midnight,  Arbaces  had  sought 
the  piuace  of  Sardanapalus— that  tie 
mignt  see  what  sort  of  a  looking  per* 
sont^e  he  was — who,  invisible  in  his 
harem,  tyrannized  over  the  world. 
Nigh  to  the  palace,  Belesia  standa 
waiting  hia  coming  f  «rth^ 

"  The  iwlaoegatA  at  length  wide  open  fllM^ 
And,  like  a  youthful  giuit,  hibrighti 


Cornea  forth  the  heroic  Medew     A  enblt^ 

heifht 
In  stature  he  the  tall  Mode  oveitopped  t 
His  tread  was  like  a  war-steed's  in  Us 

pride." 

That  ia  to  say,  he  came  prandng 
out  of  the  palace.  We  are  told  that 
Arbaces  had  bribed  a  ah&ve  to  bring 
him  by  stealth  to  that  nlace  of  gran- 
deur and  of  guilti  ana  that  he  bad 
b«an  tkere, 
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^  Unncn  «f  tfa*  base  mvlrr**' 

AQrifikt.  He  was  A  spy.  But  how, 
we  a^  Mr  Atherstone,  could  a  heroic 
Mede,]ike  a  you^ul  giant  in  bright 
vtm,  tere  aacaoed  the  ni^ice  of 
S«pd«M{wlii8»  ana  of  hk  coBcubineai 
andhiagiiarda?  Impoaaible^Webag 
leave,  t£ereforey  lo  correct  thia  over* 
aight,  smd  to  atwire  the  publfe  that 
if  Arbacea  waa  indeed  in  the  palace, 
he  waa  up  in  ooe  of  the  gallerieay  in 

aiae,  aaaoBg  the  fiddlera. 

rba<MW  iBBtantly  breaka  out  into 
vic^ent  abuae  of  Sardanapalus^»aa 
weE  he  nught-«-calling  hiw 

"  This  dronltard^this  efieouaate-^bU 
Man-limbed  and  voman-hearted.^ 

But  die  paraon  ia  more  pmdent,  laya 
hia  fiiKera  on  hia  lips — ^bida  the  roiing 
giant  jnmp  into  his  chariot— «n<i  away 
they  drive  into  the  country.  The 
whole  operation  la  thus  circumstan- 
tially deacribed,  and  looks  as  If  from 
the  pen  of  a  hadaiey  coachman. 

'<  Tbatuid,  la  hasten 
Communiny  as  they  wanty  their  way  ihty 

They  mount  their  chariot :  thunder  o*er 

the  hridj^, 
That  spans  broad  TtgrU  i  on  the  axnpla 

road, 
Tslm  bordered,  swiftljr  ur^^e  their  smoking 

steeds, 
TOl,  far  behind,  the  mighty  city's  roar 
If  hot  a  bom ;  and  the  gigantic  waDs 
Seem  unsubstantial  as  a  dream. 

'Enonghr 
The  Babylonian  said,  and  ehedc*d  the 


I%t  FcM  efJBKkmB^. 


Ul 


<  Here  wUl  we  stay.*^Fortb  tgwa  tba 

ebariot  then 
Lightly  they  leap  :   the  golden  studded 


Ta  a  strong  llg.4rse's  bfaneh  seeorely  tie ; 
A  leopard^  skin  on  eithar  horsed  flank 
Throw  haadfiiUy  I  then,  grasping  eadi  his 


The  broad  road  quit,  and  o'er  the  dewy 

fraaSf 
With  quick  steps  take  thehr  way/' 

Having  walked  together  to  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
stood  a  sacred  grove,  for  ages  con- 
secrate to  the  Chaldean  gods,  Be- 
leaia  bids  Arbaces  abide  b'e&w,  while 
he  aacends  to  the  top  and  converses 
with  those  ihat  rule  the  earth.  IBs 
proceedings  are  with  equal  circum- 
stantiality described^ 


Uipon  Aa  SMwII  aT  fha  hfll  jnivtt^ 

Aaiid  tha  My  «reiiS..-luB  faldiioa  fin^ 

CTUh>««^  Mmstmmr^, and  ihii^in  uuul 
Theiv  inhis priestly  TBsimentBcladalom^ 
FeUprsstantaantbeaarth.  UpsUii»lo(DZ 
His  anas  he  lifted,  and  bis  kindled  eye 
Turned  towards  the  dazzlbag  multitude  of 

heaTen^ 
And  the  bright  asaon.'* 

He  then  addivBM  the  moos  and 
etars— and 

_  ""flatamaadmliJIitySol 

Thangb  ahoeiit  nrvr,  hayvid  tha  ends  af 

earth, 
Yeahaaiiag  hnan  pnysfu-^mat  Jupl. 

tsr— 
Venaa,  aad  Alaff%  and  Merciwy." 

And  at  the  dose  of  one  of  the  most 
proamg  orayers  we  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  either  from  Babylo- 
nian,  Presbvterian,  or  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  he  baa  a  vision  very  like 
indeed— for  Mr  Atherstone  can 
dream  but  one  thinfwith  alight  mo- 
difications—very like  the  previous 
two, 

«  I  cee  the  dark  veU  drawn^I  see  a 

throne 
Dash'd  to  the  earth-^I  see  a  mighty  blaaei 
As  of  a  city  flaming  to  the  heavens-. 
Another  rises  •  and  another  throne-*.     . 
Thereon  a  crowned  one,  godllke-^but  his 

face 
With  doad  o'er-shadowed  yet— ha!  is  it 

thou? 
Hark !  hark !  the  countless  nations  shoai 

for  Joy! 
I  hear  their  voices  like  the  multitudes 
Of  ocean's  tempest  waves— I  hear^I 

see" 

.  Satisfied  with  what  he  has  seen, 
he  falls  down  in  a  breathless  trance, 
and  for  no  reason  whatever  that  we 
can  discover,  as  he  had  been  pre- 
viously in  excellent  health  and  spi* 
rita,— ««  lay  aenseleaa  and  motion- 
less.'* Meanwhile  Arbaces  walked 
to  and  fro,  impatient  of  the  coming 
of  the  priest— and  at  last  he  too  haa 
a  vision— Virion  Fourth— of  course 
in  its  general  features  the  same  as 
the  three  preceding— but  aa  long— t 
In  description  at  least— as  all  three 
put  togetner— and  minute  to  a  de- 
gree of  tiresomeness,  that  throws  in^ 
to  the  shade  all  other  possible  pro- 
fiing,  paat^  preneut,  aud  to  come.  If 
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you  wish  to  see  the  most  perfect 
power  of  prosing  that  ever  was  m- 
carnatecl,  in  perfect  operation,  not 
so  much  as  a  single  hair  to  impede 
the  oiled  machinery— look  at  ya^o 
22  of  Nineveh,  a  poem,  hy  Edw^in 
Atherstone.  Arbaces  pictures  to 
himself  all  the  particulars  of  the  pe- 
culiar style  in  which  he  kills  Sar- 
danapalus  and  cuts  him  up— all  the 
fluctuations  of  tjie  fight  round  the 
body  of  the  kliig,andtlien  indulges  In 
a  picturesque  dream  of  his  own 
deatii. — 

"  He  feel*  the  hot  Mood  in  a  torrent  burst — 
He  sinks,  he  groans — he  seems  to  pass 

away." 
Mr  Atlierstone  then  launches  out  into 
a  medical  report  of  the  recovery  of 
Arbaces  from  the  imaghiary  wound— 
and  at  its  conclusion,  treats  us  with 
a  full  and  particular  account  of  his 
uddowed  mother,  and  his  sister— 
and  his  sweetheart  (by  name  Hamu- 
tah)  formmg  a  family-party- far  far 
off  at  home,  and  wondering  when  he 
win  return  from  Nineveh.  But  we 
must  give  a  little  bit : 

"  Ho  sees  them  looking  for  his  ghid  re- 

turn ; — 
He  sees  them  when  the  tale  of  death  Is 

told !  .       . 

He  sees  them  rend  their  garments,— «trew 

'  their  hair 
Wifh  dust  and  ashes,— 4ind  their  cries  he 

hears. 
As,  Iv  the  bitterness  of  grief,  they  lie 
On  the  cold  earth,  and  caU  on  death  to 

C4)me. 
But  then  he  hears  a  million  voices  shout, 
And  send  his  name  with  glory  through 

the  earth : 
Hamutah*s  pale  cheek  then  with  fervour 

glows : 
Hismother  and  his  sister  hear,  and  smile,— 
And  weep, — and  honour  him — and  look 

to  Heaven, — 
And  hless  him,— and  lament  him,— and 

rejoice." 

•  It  is  really  wonderful  how  a  man 
who  can  drivel  thus,  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 

^^'  t    .I.-     • 

There  is  one  sentence  in  this  vi- 
sion too  exquisite  to  be  lost.  In  the 
•very  midst  of  the  narration  of  the 
said  vlsion,^  Mr  Atherstone  so  entire- 
ly forgets  what  he  is  doing,  that  he 
Absolutely  Introduces  an  anecdote 
of  Arbaces  and  Hamutah.1 

"  A  raven  lock, 
Onher  mijestle  shouldtrt  that  had  wsved. 


[Feb. 


He  at  his  heart  Mill  wore  j  a  curl  of  gold. 
From  his  imperial  brow,  in  happy  hour 
Transplanted,   in    her    bosom    fragrant 

grew." 

That  19  something  new.  Think  of  a 
lover  transplanting  a  lock  of  his  hair 
Into  his  mistresses  bosom— of  Its  ab- 
solutely taking  root  there— and  grow- 
ing !  What  length  do  you  suppose  it 
was  ?  a  foot  long  ?  six  inches  V  Did 
Hamutah  expose  her  bosom  suffi- 
ciently, to  exhibit  this  tuft  of  hair, 
not  originally  her  own,  between  her 
breasts  ?  Did  she  duly  put  it  at  ni^ht 
into  papers,  and  duly  at  monunff 
light  comb  it  out  with  an  ivory  smalt- 
tooth  ?  Did  she  bathe  it  in  L'Hulle 
des  roses,  and  brush  it  up  with  a  pa- 
tent scrubber  ?  What  was  thought 
of  it  by  the  Median  maids  in  ge- 
nend  V  And  did  lovelocks  of  that 
kind  become  fashionable  among  all 
virgins  whose  lovers  were  at  the 
wars  ?  Mr  Atherstone,  we  pause  for 
a  reply.  Belesis  reappears,  and  m- 
fornis  Arbaces  that  he,  the  Mede,  is 
delegated  by  Heaven  to  be  the  over- 
thrower  of  the  Syrian  empire;  and 
after  much  tedious  palaver,  they  re- 
mount the  chariot  and  return  to  the 
camp. 

■  Five  days  seem  to  elapse  between 
the  close  of  the  First  Book  and  the 
opening  of  the  Second.  Almost  all 
the  Second,  which  is  not  so  dull  as 
the  First,  because  shorter.  Is  oc^u* 

Sled  by  farther  description  of  the 
ebaucherles  of  Sardanapsdus,andhis 
marriage-quarrels  with  his  haughty 
and  jealous  Queen  Atossa.  And  it 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the 
first  day  of  the  grand  review.  Two 
million  men  are  put  into  inotion — 
by  the  moving  of  the  Assyrian  flag- 
staff in  tiie  hand  of  Safdanapalus,  who 
takes  his  station  on  a  mount  conspi- 
cuous to  all  the  army.  This  flag- 
staff though  "  tall  as  a  mast"— Mr 
Atherstone  does  not  venture  to  go 
on  to  say  with  Milton,  "  hewn  oii 
Norwegian  hills,"  or  "  of  some  tall 
ammind,"  though  the  reiwieris'  minds 
supply  the  deficiency— this  mast  was, 
we  are  told,  for  'f  two  strong  men, 
a  task;"  but  It  must  have  been 
so  for  twenty.  To  have  had  the 
least  chance  oif  being  all  at  once  seen 
by  two  million  of  men — It  could  not 
have  been  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high— and  If  Sardanapalus 
waved  the  royal  standard  of  Assyria 
round  his  head,  Samaon  or  O'Dohcr- 
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tj  must  have  been  a  joke  to  him. 

Howerer,  we  shall  suppose  he  did; 

and  what  was  the  result  r  Such  shouts 

arose  that  the  solid  walls  of  Nineveh 

were  shook,  *«  and  the  firm  ground 

made  tremble."  But  this  was  not  all. 


I5d 


'  At  his  height, 


aeemg  two  millions  of  men,  must 
have  "come  flocking  against  a  day  of 
battle?"  Every  mother's  son  of  tliem 
must  have  gone  to  pot  Then  what 
scrambling  among  the  allied  troops  f 
What,  pray,  was  one  eagle  doimr  by 
himself  «  up  bye  yonder?"  wS  he 


„— ,  :r ■'      -1'  y/^  jvuiit^i  r     YTHH  lie 

A  spedc  icarce  Tisible^  the  tMgU  heard,  ill®  ?"  7  ®^*®  ^^  Assyria—the  secular 

And  fdt  his  strong  wing  falter :  terror-  "*^^  of  ages  ?     If  so,  it  was  a  shame 

strdek,  *"    "'       "    '  '                    '  " 
fintterinf  and  wildly  gcreaming,  down  he 


I>Bvn  throngh  the  qulyering  air :  another 


His  iaions  droofi, — his  sunny  eye  grows 

dark,_ 
His   strengthleas  pennons  fail, — ^plumb 

down  he  ftlls. 
Even  like  a  stone.  Amid  the  far^ff  biU% 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  sliaggy  mane  uprrar'd, 
Tlic  sleeping  lion  in  his  den  sprang  up ; 
Listen'd  awhile, — then  bid  his  monstrou  j 

month 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roar- 

Ingin  out 
In  fierce  reply.** 

What  thfaikyeof  that,  Mr  Audubon, 
Mr  Charles  Buonaparte,  Mr  Selby, 
Mr  James  Wilson^  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine,  and  ye  other  European  and 
American  ornithologists  ?  AfrAther- 
stone,  did  you  ever  see  an  eagle — a 
speck  in  the  sky  ?    Never  again  suf- 
fer yourself,  oh,  dear  sir !  to  believe 
old  women's  tales  of  men  on  earth 
shooting  ea^es  with  their  mouths ; 
because    the   thing   is   impossible, 
even  had  their   mouth-pieces  had 
percussion-locksy  and  had  they  been 
crammed  with  ammunition   to  the 
muzzle.    Had  a  stray  sparrow  been 
fluttering  in  the  air,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  got  a  fright,  and  probably 
a  fiail — ^nor  would  there  have  been 
any  hope  for  a  tom-tit.  But  an  eagle 
— poo,  poo—he  would  merelv  liave 
muted  on  the  roaring  multitude,  and 
givoi    Sardanapalus   an  additional 
epaulette;  while,  if  a  string  of  wild- 
geese  at  the  time  had  been  warping 
their  way  on  the  wind,  why,  they 
would  merely  have  shot  the  wedge 
firmer  and  sharper  into  the  air,  and 
answered  the  earth-bom  shout  with 
an   air-born    gabble — clangour    to 
dangour.    Where  were  Mr  Ather- 
stone*s  powers  of  ratiocination,  and 
all  hia  acoustics  ?    Two  shouts  slew 
an  eagle.    What  became  of  all  the 
other    denizens   of  air — especially 
crows,  ravens,  and  vultures,  who, 
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to  shoot  him— especially  at  two 
shouts.  Who  was  looking  at.  him, 
first  a  speck— then  faltering— then 
fluttering  and  wildly  screaniiDg— 
then  plump  down  like  a  stone  ?  Mr 
Atherstone  talks  as  if  he  saw  it, 
which  is  absiu-d.  And  what,  pray, 
have  we  to  do  with  his  •*  sunny  eye 
growing  dark  ?"  That  is  entering  too 
much  into  the  medical,  or  rather 
anatomical  symptoms  of  his  apoplerr, 
and  would  be  better  for  a  medical 
journal  than  an  epic  poem.  But  to 
be  done  with  it— two  shouts  that 
Blew  an  eagle  two  miles  up  the  sky, 
must  have  cracked  all  the  tympana 
of  the  two  million  shouters.  The 
entire  army  must  have  become  as 
deaf  as  a  post.  Sardanapalus  hun* 
self,  on  the  mount,  must  have  been 
blown  into  tiie  au*  as  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  range  of  gunpowder-mUls; 
the  campaign  taken  a  new  turn ;  and 
a  revolution  been  brought  about,  of 
which,  at  this  distance  of  place  and 
time,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conjecture 
what  might  have  been  tlie  funda- 
mental features  on  which  it  would 
have  hinged— and  thus  an  entirely 
new  aspect  given  to  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  world. 

What  is  said  about  the  lion,  is  to 
our  minds  equally  picturesque  and 
absurd.  He  was  among  the  far-oiF 
hills.  How  far,  pray?  Twenty  miles? 
If  so,  then,  without  a  silver  ear-ti'inn- 
pet,  he  could  not  have  heard  the 
huzzas.  If  the  far-off  hills  were  so 
near  Nineveh  as  to  allow  the  lion  to 
hear  the  huzzas  even  in  his  sleep,  the 
epitliet  far-ofi;  should  be  altered — 
and,  indeed,  the  lion  himself  removed 
more  into  the  interior:  for,  we  do 
not  believe  that  lions  were  permitted 
to  live  in  dens  within  eai*-shot  of  Ni- 
neveh. Nimrod  taught  them  **  never 
to  come  there  no  more" — and  Semi* 
ramis  looked  sharp  after  the  suburbs. 
But,  not  to  insist  unduly  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  police,  is  it  the  na- 
ture of  lions,  lying  in  their  dens 
among  far-off  hills,  to  start  up  from 
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their  sleep,  and  breathe  hot  roarings 
out  in  fierce  reply  to  the  diouto  of 
armies?  All  stuff  I  Then,  Mr  Aiher- 
atone  shews  off  Ms  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  in  telling  us,  that  the 
said  lion,  on  roaring, «  laid  ms  mo^*; 
gtrous  mouth  close  to  the  floor. 
We  believe  be  does  so ;  but  did  Mr 
Atherstone  learn  the  fact  from  Cu* 
Tier,  «r  from  Wombwell  ?  It  is  al» 
ways  dangerous  to  a  poor  poet  to  be 
too  picturesque;  and  faa  this  cas^, 
you  are  made,  whether  you  will  or 
mo,  to  see  an  old,  red,  lean^  mangy 
monster,  called  a  lion,  in  his  unhappy 
den,  in  a  menagerie,  bathing  his 
beard  in  the  saw-dust,  and  from  his 
toothless  jaws  "  breathing  hot  roar- 
ings out,"  to  the  terror  of  servant- 
girls  and  children,  in  fierce  reply  to 
a  man,  in  a  hairy  cap,  and  full  suit  of 
velveteen,  stirring  him  up  with  a 
long  pole,  and  denominating  him  by 
the  sacred  name  of  the  great  aesertor 
of  Scottish  independence. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Atherstone 
here  falls  successively  into  a  couple 
of  clap-traps.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  luB  betters  have,  by  their  ex* 
ample,  led  him  into  that  scrape  5— 
and  our  readers  will  remember  false 
passages  of  the  same  kind  innumer- 
able  in  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Milman,  and  other  good  poets.  Bui 
they  do  not  speak  absolute  nonsense, 
like  Mr  Atherstone,  about  the  eagle, 
and  there  always  will  be  felt  to  be 
something  impressive^though  out 
of  place— in  their  allusions  to  harts 
ana  hinds,  and  so  forth,  listening  at 
a  distance  to  sounds  with  which 
such  animals  had  nothing  to  do  ;— 
or,  if  they  had,  the  poet  ought  not  to 
have  bothered  us  in  that  manner 
about  the  brute  creation.  If,  on  the 
above  occasion,  the  eagle  lost  his 
life,  and  the  lion  his  slumbers,  what, 
>ray,  became  of  the  Moudiewarps  ? 
^or  goodness  sake,  let  us  have  no 
more  such  blarney — for  it  is  within 
reach  of  the  veriest  idiot. 

In  Book  Third,  the  conspirators 
are  assembled,  at  midnight,  in  the 
tent  of  Arbaces — Abdolonimus,  sa- 
trap of  Arabia— Belesis — Almelon, 
ehief  of  the  new-come  Babylonian 
host— Rabsaris,  an  exiled  Assyrian, 
whose  daughter,  Azubah,  Sardanapa- 
Itts^  had  torn  from  the  arms  of  the 
Bridegroom  whom  he  had  killed  on 
their  wedding-day,  and  made  her  his 
favourite  concubine,  and**  the  Rest." 
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It  ought  to  have  been  a  good  Book; 
for  what  better  subject  for  a  man, 
even  of  very  moderate  genius,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  than 
a  midnight  conjuration  of  fierce  no- 
bles burning  to  Hbrow  off  the  yoke  of 
an  oppressor  ?  But  it  is  mortal  dull 
as  any  Debating  Society-— almost  as 
dull  as  a  debate  in  our  Parliament 
on  a  Com  Bill.  The  Arab,  of  whom 
it  Is  said<*x 

<<  Of  impatient  mood  was  he. 

Fiery  and  quick,hii  linewy  fom  to  matdb, 

And  roe-buck  Ughtneaa,*' 
.  is  the  first  speaker,  but  does  not  know 

what  Is  the  subject  of  debate. 
**  Our  time  so  short,  why  stand  we  silent 
here? 

Or  wait  we  for  the  dawn?    Who  sum- 
mons us? 

And  what  the  business?—- Be  it  told  at 
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once, 
That,  or  to  deeds  we  may  bestir  ourselves. 
If  such  there  be  to  do, — or  use  the  hours. 
As  nature  teaches,  for  refreshing  sleep; 
Seldom,  I  ween,  more  lack^d,^ 

What  a  sleepy  fellow  of  a  fierce  Arab ! 
What  will  become  of  him  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  Grand 
Review,  if  one  day's  march  has  so 
knocked  him  up  ? 

Belesis  then  gets  up  to  answer  this 
simple  question,  ana  Is  on  his  legs 
for  about  sixty  lines — quite  a  sermon. 
The  practical  conclusion,  however, 
which  he  draws  from  the  w^hole  Is 
good — ^to  raise  by  to-morrow's  light 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  give 
the  Assyrian  power  battle.  Tlilfl 
speech  Is  well  received,  but  that  fact 
Is  very  lamely  recorded— 

"  He  ceased ;  and  murmurs  of  applause 
were  heard !" 

Belesis  is  followed  by  old  Almelon, 
the  Babylonian;  and  Mr  Atherstone 
manifestly  Intends  his  speech  for  a 
masterpiece  —  a  harangue  half-way 
between  the  weai'lsome  wisdom  of  old 
Nestor,  and  the  coUrtler-craft  of  old 
Polonius,  with  a  dash  of  dotage  pe- 
culiar to  the  superannuated  dnveUer 
himself,  who  beats  Sur  Thomas  Leth- 
bridge  hollow. 

**  He  fix'd  his  look,  and  with  slow  utter* 
ance  thus." 

One  specimen  of  aged  Babylonian 
oratory  will  suffice. 
"  Thy  years,  Belesis,  fewer  are  than  mine. 
And  thy  experience  less ;— for  thee  I  knew 
A  totto-Uig  Iniiuit,  playnwte  to  my  own. 


The  FuU^Km^^ 


Jljr  second  child  ^— in  Badrta  lie  Icll^ 
Fighting  the  tyrant's  battles; — but  the 


Foot  Taliantboys,*-are  here^  for  different 

fiita 
Deitined,  I  ween ; — ^but  let  that  pass  :— 

thy  years 
Are  kfs  than  mine,  and  thy  experienoe 


Then  listen,— ^ough  A>r  wisdom  and  fkr 

thought 
With  thee  I  match  not,  as  what  other  can  ? 
For  £rom  thy  boyhood  wert  thou  ever  wiae 
Beyond  man's  wisdom  :-— nor  inspired 

am  I 
like  tfaoe  to  eommima  with  the  glittering 

Gods,— 
Tet,  for  these  grey  hairsylisten  to  my  words, 
Which  shall  be  few,— for  I  no  speidcer  am, 
As  wdl  ye  know.** 

He  won't  hear  of  a  rising  In  the 
moniingy  but  recommends  delay,  for  a 
few  days,  when  the  coast  will  be  more 
dear;  and 

^  One  half  this  Hying  deluge  ebb*d  away, 
Kerer  again  to  flow.** 

He,  too,  like  Abdolonimus—a^d 
his  years  are  his  justification—is  an 
advocate  for  immediate  sleep.  He 
eoncladeB, 

*^  Then  gtt  ye  to  your  qiMt  hedy  and  speak 
Ko  word  of  yoor  intents.** 

The  Priest  is  dien  heard  in  reply 
--a  tedious  repetition  of  his  first 
speech;  and  on  sitting  down>  the 
house  seems  divided— 

"  He  ceased,  and  many  yoices  in  applause 
Were  heard;  in  censure  many,  or  cold 

donbt ; 
That  certainty  was  none." 

Rabsaris,  the  Exile,  then  rises^ 

''  His  long  right  arm,  attentiye  to  invite. 
Held  forth,  and  thus  began  1'* 

How  picturesque  and  novel  the  atti- 
tude !  So  used  to  stand  Pitt»  and  eke 
Canning.  How'interestinff  to  know 
that  Rabsaris  was  not  leftSianded  I 

We  naturally  expected  something 
sd'ong  and  vehement  from  an  orator 
declauning  against  the  murderer  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  ravisher  of  his 
daughter,  and  tiie  banisher  of  himself 
■—more  especially  as 

**  His  tall,  gaunt  form. 
Hoarse,  hollow  Toice,  sunk  cheek,  and 

bmming  eye. 
Drew  all  men's  gaze." 

But  Rabsaris  is  not  even  a  Ranter. 
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Stariitf  all  die  whilelike  a  Saracen's 
head,  he  speaks  after  the  fashion  of 
a  philosopher  of  the  Leg-of-Mutton 
SchooL  He  sees  that  there  is  a  belly 
and  members,  but  he  looks  round  in 
vain  for  a  head.  «*  Wliere,  where 
is  a  head?  We  have  no  head!"  is 
Btill  the  burden  of  his  speech;  and 
he  enters  at  great  length  into  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  without  a  head 
nobody  is  anybody,  and  with  a  head, 
any.  body  every  body  ,*  and  that  with* 
out  a  hsMf  the  conspiracv  might  as 
well  have  no  feet,  and  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  <'  wearifu'  woman," 
was  the  soul  of  brevity  and  original* 
ity  to  this  speculative  Assyrian  ^-^^ 

?et  such  vraa  the  singular  taste  hi  the 
'ent>  that,  instead  of  being  coughed 
down,  Rabsaris'  proposal  to  have  a 
head,  met  with  loud  applause.  The 
notion  was  so  novel— yet  when  made, 
appeared  sq  sensible— that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  chudde.  Reader! 
heard  ye  ever  the  like  of  the  follow- 
i^,  even  at  a  county  meeting  about 
turnpikes  ? 

**  For  look  bat  at  ths  simplest  things  that 

Uve, 
And  they  shall  tssch  you  prudent  govern- 
ment ; 
The  siUy  sheep  will  yet  a  leader  choose, 
Vor  strength  and  courage  nobler  than  the 

rest; 
And  him  they  follow :— the  Industrious 

bee 
Works  not  but  at  the  bidding  of  its  queen ; 
Nor  will  the  lank  cranes  take  their  yearly 

flight. 
Save  with  a  leader  to  direct  their  course  : 
Saw  ever  ye  a  herd  but  at  their  head 
Was  one,  their  king  ?-^through  aU  the 

world  'tis  so ; 
Yesi  in  the  heaTen8,-»for  round  one  ru- 
ling star 
The  dazzling  host  obedient  ever  moyes,— 
And  the  great  system  lasts,  and  shall  for 

aye. 
But  what  if  each  particular  orb,  too  proud 
To  own  allegiance,  should  its  separate 

course 
Choose  out  in  heayen,— how  think  ye 

then  the  frame 
Would  hold  together  ? — star  *gainst  star 

impelled,— 
Horribly  claahlng, — ^the  huge  arch  would 

fail, 
And  crush  this  earth,  and  bury  all  that 

lives. 
Learn  then  of  these;  and  from  among 

you  him, 
The  worthiest,  wisest,  bravstty  choose  ye 

chief; 
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Him  follow,  and  obey,— 4 

But,  in  disunion,  perltb." 

One  would  have  thought  that  this 
would  have  successfuDy  seconded 
the  motion  of  Abdolonimus  and  old 
Almelon,  and  set  them  all  asleep ; 
but,  like  an  over-dose  of  opium,  it 
had  the  opposite  effect,  and  tlie  tent 
became  as  brisk  as  a  bag  of  fleas. 
Belesis,  who  had  already  8i>oken 
twice  at  great  length,  got  again  on 
his  legs,  contrary  to  all  usage  m  all 
Parliaments,  and,  far  from  ^'risuig 
to  reprobate  the  idea,"  he  takes  up 
the  same  argument,  and  thus  esta- 
blishes, on  an  underminable  basis, 
the  absolute  and  instant  necessity  of 
ahead.  Hear,hear, hear, hear, hear! 

"  O  man  of  many  wrongs ! 
Wise  is  thy  counsel ;  for,  without  the  head 
To  guide  and  rule,  what  matters  strength 

of  limb? 
True  strength  in   wisdom   lies.     Wby 

toils  the  ox. 
Pricked  to  his  labour  by  some  puny  boy  ? 
Why  doth  the  proud  steed  bear  upon  his 

back 
The  stripling,  or  the  woman, — his  vast 

strength 
And  spirit  to  their  weakness  tamed  and 

^Mwed? 
And  wherefore  doth  the  mighty  elephant 
His  huge  knee  bend  at  bidding  of  a  slave, 
Whom  with  one  motion  he  might  strike 

to  death, 
Or  crush  to  notiUng  ?  wherefore,  but  for 

this— 
That  in  the  weaker  frame  of  man  abides 
That  nobler  strength  of  wisdom,  which 

doth  awe 
The  meaner  intellect  ;    and   the  huge 

powers 
Of  things  irrational,  like  mere  machines. 
Doth  use  ;  their  vigour  seizing  for  itself. 
Even  to  their  own  subjection  ?    As  the 

beasts 
Senseless  were  we,  and  fit  to  wear  the 

yoke, 
A  chief  refusing  and  controlling  mind 
Who  to  wise  purpose  should  our  strength 

direct ; 
Making  of  many  thousand  feeble  arms 
One  irresistible.     The  untwisted  flax 
An  infttnt's  hand  may  take,  and,  thread 

by  tliread. 
Snap  easily  what,  in  one  band  firm  knit. 
Had  l)een  a  cable  for  some  bulky  sliip 
To  outride  the  storm  with.      Like  these 

fragile  threads 
Were  we,  by  jarriog  counsel;}  kept  apart, 
Nor  in  one  band,  benentb  one  rule,  made 

whole  I 
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But,  bound  together,  shall  have  strength 
to  pull 

From  its  broad  base  this  monstrous  ty- 
ranny. 

And  rend  the  fetters  that  bind  down  the 
world  :^ 

In  a  wise  union  doth  such  power  reside. 

Nor  ignorant  we  of  this ;  nor  madly  proud. 

Or  jealous  to  the  needful  curb  to  yield : 

For  chains  and  darkness  in  a  maniac's 
cell 

Fitter  were  he  than  for  a  leader*s  place,  . 

Who  his  own  headstrong  will  would  not 
submit ; 

Or  in  the  anarchy  of  many  rules 

Could  hope  for  conquest.  One,  sole  chief 
must  be.*' 

The  question  is  now  put^**  To- 
morrow, or  to-morro\^  week  ?"  and 
it  is  decided  by  the  casting  vote 
of  Arbaces — **  to-morrow."  Belesis 
then  reveals  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
the  Mede  is  chosen  chief,  and  cham- 
pion of  the  cause  of  Liberty— -all 
over  the  world. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  almost  as  long 
as  the  preceding  three,  and  it  is,  to 
our  mind,  the  worst  of  tiie  six.  Morn- 
ing sees  the  standard  of  rebellion . 
amid  **  the  Median  cAmp '  high  ele- 
vated," and  tlie  rebel  army  is  ail  astir, 
and  in  high  glee,  when  Nebaioth,  an 
Assyrian  leader,  accompanied  with  a 
herald,  appears  among  the  chiefs, 
sent  by  Salamenes,  brother  of  the 
Queen.  He  plays  his  part  without  a 
particle  of  spirit;  and  Uiere  is  far  too 
much  speecnification  certainly,  after 
the  previous  night's  haran^^uing  of 
the  same  orators.  Abdolonimus,  in- 
censed by  the  cool  firmness  of  Nebai- 
oUi,  who  offers  him  an  unconditional 
submission,  says, 

"  And,  to  astound  thee  more. 
Even  to  his  teeth  I  do  defiance  send ; 
CaU  him  a  hea»U  o  glutton,  and  a  slave  r 

Abdolonimus  is,  we  know,  a  rough 
customer,  and  he  had  lost  all  temper ; 
but  this  is  rather  too  coarse,  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  satirical  tone  of  pretended  obei- 
sance to  the  tyrant,  which  immediate- 
ly follows  it  Arbaces  gives  Nebaioth 
safe-conduct  out  of  the  camp,  under 
the  protection  of  young  Twins,  whose 
beautiful  appearance  is  tolerably  weH 
described — and  the  conference  is 
at  an  end.  Meanwhile  Salamenes 
ai)prises  Sardanapahis  in  hin  palace 
of  the  insurrection  ;  the  monarch 
springs  from  his  bed,  valiantly  dons  his 
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armour,  and  suddenly  appearsbefore 
his  palace  gatee^  a  burnished  appari- 
tion. Neb«ioth  arrives  with  intelH- 
eence  that  his  mission  had  been  use- 
iess,  and  Sardanapalus  issues  imme- 
diate orders  for  battle,  but  is  withheld 
by  the  prudence  of  Salamenes.  The 
Aissyrian  priests  encourage  him  to  the 
war ;  but  an  Israelitish  seer,  in  a  long 
speech,  the  echo  of  many  tlmt  prece- 
ded it,  denounces  woe  and  disaster. 
The  King,  somewhat  alarmed,  flings 
him  down  a  gem  to  purchase  a  more 
consoling  vision,  which  the  Hebrew 
refuses,  but  which  is  prudently  picked 
up  by  a  clergyman  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  put  into  his  pocket  Sar- 
dani^palus  employs  the  day  in  going 
from  host  to  host,  and  rousing  their 
patriotism.  Towards  evening,  the 
Bactrians,  and  all  the  host^ 

"  From  Scfdiana  northward,  to  the  south 
Of  Arschosia,  bj  the  banks  of  Ind," 

weary  of  the  whole  concern,  and  un- 
willing to  eet  hard  blows,  resolve  to 
be  off,  andteave  Sardanapalus  and  Ar- 
baces  to  fight  it  out  for  Ivineveh.  The 
King  then  retires  to  his  palace,  and 
revSs  high  among  his  concubines. 
He  orders  the  seer  to  be  called  m, 
ai^  presses  him  to  a  bumper ;  but  he 
will  not  accept  it  ft-om  the  hand  of 
tiie  fair  Azubah,  and  boldly  counsels 
Sardanapalus  against  the  poison  ot 
the  cup. 

"  *  Wretch !' 
ExdaimM  the  king,  and  started  from  his 

throne, 
And  on  the  floor  the  golden  goblet  hurFd ; 
*  Thou  miscreant  priest !  comest  here  to 

tutor  me  T  " 

The  seer,  nothing  daunted,  most  pro- 
Tn^dD^Y  thrusts  Azubah  from  him, 
exclaiming, 

«  Woman ! 
Get  baek,  and  touch  me  not !     I  know 

thee  now,— . 
The   harlot   that    Rabsaris   once   called 

child  !*' 

On  which  Sardanapalus,  after,  of 
course,  gUiring  **  like  a  hungry  lion," 

*•  Upon  the  priest,  swift  as  an  arrow, 

sprang — 
Sdxed — dashed^ him  headlong.     On  the 

marble  floor 
The  body  felL^rebounded^feU  again— 
And  quivered — and  lay  stilL" 

lUmorse  instantly  smites  Sardana- 
paluB.  There  is  a  complete  blow-up 
f-'tiie  deTil  to  pay-— lights  are  extin- 
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gutshed,  and  the  King  and  his  con- 
cubine retire  to  bed.  This  incident, 
which,  doubtless,  Mr  Atherstone 
thinks  very  striking  and  characteris- 
tic, is  very  poorly,  very  badly  ma- 
naged. We  are  disgusted  with  the 
brutality  of  the  seer,  and  rather  en- 
joy his  fate  on  the  floor,  till  we  see 
that  he  has  been  killed  outi-ight ;  and 
even  then,  considering  the  intolerable 
provocation  the  Kfaig  had  received 
from  a  seer  to  whom  he  had  at  least 
been  civil,  and  his  unpremeditated 
crime,  we  are  sorry  for  him,  and  look 
without  pity  on  the  attendants,  when 
ordered,  as  Hamlet  says  of  dead  Po- 
lonius,  to  remove  that  luggage. 
^  Book  Fifth  opens  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Sardanapalus  haunted  by  re- 
morse on  to  his  morning  dreams — 
(another  vision)— and  tended  loving- 
ly by  Azubah.  But  Salamenes,  in  ftSl 
armour,  bursts  into  the  chamber,  and 
tells  him  of  the  new  revolt,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Bactrians,  **  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  farthest  East"  Mean- 
while "  hot  Jerimoth,"  without  orders, 
had  fallen,  with  all  his  twenty  thou- 
sand horse,  on  the  Babylonian  infant- 
ry, which  for  a  time  he  broke,  but 
was  ere  long  repelled  by  thirty  thoiK 
sand  bowmen,  under  Azariah  and 
the  Arabian  chivalry,  many  hun- 
dred squadrons  strong.  This  brings 
on  a  general  engagement,  on  which 
seem  to  hang  the  destinies  of  Nine- 
veh. The  battle  rages  for  many  hours 
with  alternate  fortune,  till  at  last  Ar- 
baces  and  Sardanapalus  meet  in  sin- 
gle combat  The  King,  after  a  gallant 
stand,  is  beaten  insensible  to  tlie 
ground  with  his  cloven  helmet,  and 
Arbaces  is  about  to  take  him  pri- 
soner, when  Abner,  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, cries-* 

"  Up — ^up  into  your  chariot— ^r  your /{/e 
Leap  up — ^ten  thousand  horse — awny-^ 
away !  '* 

Salamenes  advances  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  King  is  home  away,  fainting, 
to  the  city  in  his  chariot  Atossa, 
and  her  daughter  Nehushta,  who  had 
been  watching  the  battle  from  the 
walls,  discern  the  chariot;  and,  ere 
long,  on  the  palace  stairs  meet  ^e 
wounded  monarch.  Peresh,  the  phy- 
sician, orders  him  a  cooling  draught, 
which,  after  much  persuasion,  he 
swallows,  having  long  lustily  called 
for  wine.^He  is  sent  to  bed,  and  the 
Book  doses. 
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The  Sixth  Book  opens  with  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  Love-Bower  of  Ne- 
hufihta,  andDara,  the  King's  chariot- 
eer; and  this  passage  is,  we  think,  not 
onl  V  the  least  oad  in  the  po«m>  but  in 
itself  not  far  from  good.  There  is  not 
in  it,  it  is  true,  one  original  image, 
and  it  is  manifestly  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  materials  existing  not  in  na- 
ture, as  nature  revealed  herself  to  Mr 
Atherstone's  eye,  but  in  the  breath- 
ings of  other  poets.  Still  it  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  richness  and  luxuriance, 
which  nearly  approach  the  beauti- 
ful ;  and  from  it  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  Mr  Atherstone,  were  he  to 
give  up  Epic  poetry,  for  which  he 
has  not  one  single  qualification,  and 
addict'  himself  to  the  descriptive, 
might  possibly  produce  something 
*^  in  the  soft  line  '  not  much  amiss. 

While  Dara,  who  has  had  enough 
of  charioteering  for  one  day,  is  ma- 
king love  to  Nehushta,  and  beg[uiling 
her  of  her  tears  by  the  narration  of 
the  past  perils  of  her  father,  the  bat- 
tle continues  to  rage  with  great  fury, 
but  is  going  against  the  Assyrians. 
The  heroic  Queen  Atossa  resolves, 
if  possible,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  by  appearing  before  the  As- 
syrian army  m  the  armour  of  Sarda- 
napalus — rather  agrotesque  imitation 
of  Patroclus  in  the  armour  of  Achil- 
les— and  has  begun  to  don  it,  when 
the  kinff  awakes,  and,  informed  of 
her  noble  design^  seizes  her  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  arms,  impresses  one  burn- 
ing kiss  on  her  cheek,  arms  himself 
in  a  moment,  and  hurries  to  his  cha- 
riot 

**  Swift  as  an  eagle  sbooting  from  a  doacl, 
From  out  the  gates  a  single  chariot  rushed ! 
Erect  the  rider  stood, — a  golden  shield 
I 'pon  his  lefl  arm  grasping, — in  his  right 
A  spear, — and  on  his  head  a  gleaming 

helmi — 
All  else  unarmed.     The  ro>'Bl  car  was 

known, — 
The   ebon    seat,— «fhe   steeds   of   snowy 

white,— 
The  wheels,  gem-^ttarred ; — ^but  who  was 

he  that  rode? 
Shouting  he  flew,  and  raised  hh  arms  on 

high. 
Swift  as  a  tempest  came  the  thmidering 

car; 
And,  dose  behind,  on  Arab  steeds  milk- 
white, 
Assyrians  royal  guard.      Bunt  out,  at 

length, 
A  deafening  shout«-*<  The  kiag  I  tlM  king 

comeii  forth ! 
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The  king  of  kings  unto  the  battle  cornea ! 
Shout,  all  ye  nations  !  shout !  the  king  ! 

the  king ! 
The  king  of  Idngs  to  rietory  comes  Again  \ 
The  haughty  rebels  he  sliaU  orerthrow ! 
Our  foes  shall  be  trod  down!    Shout, 

eyery  man; 
Shout  out  aloud !  and  lift  th'  avvnging 

sword. 
For  now  their  hoior  is  como !'  ** 

That  is  not  poorly  conceived;  but  it  is 

Eoorly  expressed.  Oh !  how  much 
etter^  haa  the  last  feeble  eight  lines 
been  but  four  or  two,  and  the  four 
or  two  strong  I  The  rebel  army  re- 
coils, with  "  inroad  ^ored;"  nightfall 
darkens  the  field;  there  is  some  hot 
skirmishing  in  the  gloom,  but  the 
main  battles  separate,  the  Medes  to 
their  camp,  ana  the  Assyrians  to  the 
city ; — and  thus  closes  the  Sixth  and 
last  Book  as  yet  published  of  Nineveh. 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  criti* 
cism  on  this  Epic  Poem.  We  presume, 
and  hope,  that  these  six  books  are 
nearly  onehalf  of  the  work.  Has,  then, 
Mr  Atherstone  succeeded  in  brining 
before  our  imagination  the  city  of  N& 
neveh  ?  No.  The  royal  palace,  and 
some  of  her  gardens,he  has  described 
tolerably  well ;  but  we  never,  for  a 
moment,  are  made  to  see  and  to  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  heart  of  that  famous 
old  metropolis.  That  her  walls  were 
huge  and  high,  and  many-towered, 
and  of  prodigious  circumference,  we 
knew  before,  and  he  has  added  no- 
thing to  the  vi\idness  or  grandeur  of 
our  conceptions.  He  addresses  her 
often  and  often,  and  bestows  on  her 
many  fine-sounding  names.  But  she 
rises  not  before  us  at  his  command, 
either  in  poetical  gloom  or  glory,— 
and,  for  the  most  jmrt,  she  is  a  blank. 
In  the  hands  of  a  great,  or  a  good,  or 
a  true  poet,  it  could  not  have  been 
so ;  and  the  failure  is  decisive  in  the 
negative  of  the  question,  is  Mr  Ather- 
stone, or  is  he  not,  a  man  of  genius  ? 

Yet,  observe  how  incessantly  he 
labours  to  produce  a  phantasmagorial 
picture  of  her  glories !  and  bow  faint 
and  feeble  is  his  oft-repeated  touch  I 
"  Imperial  Nineveh,  the  earthly  queen. 
In  all  her  golden  pomp  I  see  her  nowi" 

<'  In  golden  light 
Magnificent  the  mighty  city  standi. 
Empress  of  nations." 
<'  Of  Nineveh,  the  mighty  city  of  old. 
The  Queen  of  aU  the  natioDa.** 
<<  On  NiMveWaprood  tovert  the  aiakiBg 
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In  doudlMB  tplendonr  looks,  nor  tliroikgh 

the  earth 
like  gkny  doth  Behold." 

"  Sorely  tills  mighty  dty  ahall  he  Queen 
Of  bH  the  earth  f<H>  ever." 

"  Upon  yon  city,  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  proud  and  glorious  Ninevehi  the 

Queen 
OfaU  the  cities." 

**  Fallen   is  the  mighty  city^fUIen^ 


Fallen  is  great  Ninereh — the  city  of  old — 
Themii^ty  dty-^Qjueeb  of  all  the  earth." 
"  FaUen  ia  great  Kinereh,  the  city  of 

0I4— 
FaUen  is  the  mighty  city." 

««  Mighty  Nineveh! 
Oh !  thou  great  city,  Nineveh !" 

"  Proud  Nlntfvdil     Destmctton  ia  at 


The  day  of  her  exulting  is  gone  hy.*' 

<<  Great  Nineveh  i 
The  day  of  thy  destruction  is  at  hand.** 

No  bounds  cfm,  in  the  nature  of 
Ihhigs^  be  set  to  such  eternal  repeti- 
tion. He  ou^t  to  have  dashed  her 
character  off  m  some  glorious  epithet 
or  two,  and  been  done  with  his  ex- 
claniatioiis,lnstead  of  playing  thepart 
of  a  mere  stupid  thowmaii— '*  This, 
geDtle]]ieii,iatibe  great  Pokr  monster 
—hear  how  he  roars !"  and  then  stir- 
ring  lum  up  with  along  pole  at  every 
new  influx  of  Tisitors,  to  the  same 
monotonous  drawl. 

Nor  ia  Mr  Athorstone  a  war-poet 
Most  unfortunate  for  him  was  the 
choice  of  a  subject  in  which  fighting 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  How  pic- 
turesque is  every  single  combat  in 
^l£imerl  How  momentously  rife 
the  whole  field  of  battle !  Troy's 
turrets  are  seen  shooting  victorious- 
ly in  the  dear  blue  sky,  or  in  porten- 
tous thunder-gloom  nodding  to  their 
fall.  Or  hear  Sr  Walter's  Squire 
m  Flodden  Field,^ 

*'  My  haanet  to  a  prentice  eap» 
Lofd  Surrey^s  o*er  the  Till  !** 

Why,  these  two  short  lines  are  full 
of  ihe  mighty  movement  that  led  to 
that  fatal  overthrow :— agun, 

"  At  times  a  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stilled  hum, 
Told  Kagi^d,  fimn  his  mottntain^throne 

King  Jamea  did  rushing  eome.** 

What  is  Sardanapalus  in  his  ffolden- 
bad&ed,  siive^>poled»  gem-wneeled. 
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diamond-naved,  jewel-apoked  chap 
rioti  to  that?  Or  hear  Shakspeare— 

*'  Be  thoa  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of 

France^ 
For  ere  then  canst  report, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  he  heard  !'* 

So  ought,  in  a  heroic  poem,  execu- 
tion to  follow  command— order  and 
action  one,  and  time  itself  annihilated 
in  the  mel6e.  But  l^r  Atherstone 
is  slow  and  sententious  in  orders  as 
an  archdeacon.  His  generals  are  all 
fonder  of  talking  than  of  fighting— 1 
lose  morebreathoy  words  than  blows 
—prove  the  goodness  of  their  wind 
more  by  mouthing  than  marching— i 
and  previous  to  each  movement  pub- 
lish an  oral  bulletin*  There  is,  in(]ked, 
a  superabimdance  of  shouting :  for 
example^ 

'<  With  load  shouts 
Back  to  the  field  the  routed  handagahL** 

«  At  the  word. 
Up  went  the  roar  of  myriads,  and  the 

hearts 
Of  those  that  fled  grew  holder,  'and  their 

shouts 
Rose  also.'' 
**  And  they  too  shouted."* 

<'  Eyery  man  sent  up    * 
Loud  shouts.* 

**  Then  rose  to  heaTen 
Ctemours  terrific— ehouts  and  cries  went 

up." 
^  Their  shoutings  mocked  the  thunder.'* 

«  But  the  Medes  roshed  on, 
And  shouted  ceaselessly." 
**  Shout !  all  ye  nations,  shout." 

"  Shout,  every  man, 
Shout  out  aloud.** 

"With  a  shout, 
Louder  than  thuncier,   all  that  mighty 

host 
Turned  suddenly." 
**  Sound  all  the  trumpets— «hiike  the  flags 

on  high, 
Shout,  heralds,  shout." 
**  And  all  that  heard  him  shouted,  and 
cried  out.** 

"  Then  went  up  the  shouts 
From  Azariah  and  from  all  his  host.** 

*'  The  voice 
Of  every  soldier  was  sent  up  to  heaven 
In  ifaouts  that  rent  the  air.** 

*<  At  that  sight,  a  shout 
ArlNices  sent." 

<<  Shouted  then 
ArbwAs." 

"  With  loud  shouts, 
The  foe  pursued,  and  terrified  the  steeds." 
"  But  loud  as  thunder  now  went  up  the 
shouts." 
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<'  The  afaouis,  tlie  cla^iiig,  aud  the  U'um- 
Ii€t'9  blare" 

*^  Then  let  the  trumpets  hurst  their  bra- 
zen ^hroatfl, 

And  every  warlike  instrument  speak  out. 

And  let  all  voices  shaut  up  to  the  heavens. " 
.<<  From  every  throat  on  yonder  plain 

The  long  loud  cry  still  rose  up  to  the  hea- 
vens." 

<*  In  a  moment  more 

Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shoiit." 
'*  Thrice  the  shouts  aroee 

Enormous." 

"  Then  again,  the  shouts 

On  all  sides  rose." 

<*  And  from  the  listening  multitude  went 
up 

Shouts  of  applan.se." 

**  And  ever  as  they  spoke,  loud  shouts  re- 
plied." 

"  Thrice  the  shouts 

To  heaven  go  up." 

*'  He  scarce  had  replied,  when  from  all 
the  host 

Burst   instantly   a  long    aud  deafening 
shout." 

'*  Then  the  shouts 

Shall  to  the  heavens  fly  up  and  tell  the 
Gods." 

"  Tlirice  the  shouts 

To  heaven  go  up," 

"  Everywhere  the  shouts 

Increasing  tore  the  air." 

*'  Hark— hark^-thc  countless  nations  shout 
for  joy." 

**  But  then  he  hears   a   million  solemn 
shouts." 

<'  Will  not  their  swords  leap  out  ?  Their 
shouts  ascend." 

"  When  they  rose 

They  shouted,  and  the  cry  went  up  to 
heaven." 

'*  At  once  a  thousand  trumpets  from  the 
walls 

Answered  the  shout." 

**  The  shouts,  and  trumpet's  clangour." 

Is  not  Mr  Atherstone  himself  pe« 
trifled  witli  the  sight  of  these  shouts, 
now  that  he  sees  them  on  paper  ? 
Much  shouting  must  there  doubtless 
be  in  a  great  battle,  especially  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder:  for  after 
that,  shouting  was  found  in  general 
to  be  of  no  avail— but  we  take  it  for 
ffranted,  and  to  specify  each  particu- 
lar shout»  Mr  Atherstone  has  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  an  endless  task. 

Hear  Sir  Walter— 

''And  oft  was  heardthat  thrice  repeated  cry. 
In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  hand 
unite 
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Whene'er  her  iaovd.  Is  up,  and  poke  beats 

high; 
Whether  she  hail  the  whie^up  or  the 

fight! 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each 

heart  be  light." 

Aye— there  speaks  the  Poet,  and 
you  hear  as  well  as  see,  where, 

"  Still  as  they  land,  the  Red-cross  bauds 

unites 
Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the 

shores !" 

To  rush,  is  a  most  military  verb. 
How  nobly  Campbell  uses  it  lu 
LochieFs  Warning  I 

**  So    rushed  the   bold  eagle  exultingly 

forth 
From    his  home  mid   the    dark-rolliiig 

clouds  of  the  North." 

And  how  nobly  too  in  his  Hohen* 
linden! 

"  The  combat  deepens— «n,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave  !" 

We  have  seen  '*  how  King  James 
did  rushing  come."    And,  lo  ! 

"  Housings  and  saddle  bloody  red, 
liOrd  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by.*^ 

But  Scott  and  Campbell,  Lochiel 
and  Marmion,  are  not  eternally  rush* 
ing,  though  we  grantthat  rushing  they 
often  aie,  when  they  say  nothing 
about  it  But  Mr  Atherstone  and  all 
his  heroes  break  out  from  morning 
till  night  in  a  <*rush,"  as  in  a  c^ld 
sweat.    For  example  : — 

"  And  towards  the  spot  terrific  was  the 

rush." 
**  Was  now  the  rush  and  uproar  of  the 

fight." 
"  But  in  his  chariot  rushing  furiously.** 
<*  Ulie  Assyrians  iled,  and  towards  the 

city  ruhh'd." 
"  To  'scape  too  happy,  through  the  gates 

he  rushed.", 
"  The  rushing  wheels  streamed  fire." 
"  Into  the  field  he  rush'd." 
"  To  be  against  the  rushing  of  the  rout." 
"  Rushing  to  fight,  and  like  devouring 

fire."  * 

"  Drive  them  before  you,  rush  into  the 

gates." 
"  Even  as  at  mom  into  the  fight  he  rush- 
ed." 
"  Rush  to  the  gate,  ye  men  of  Babylon." 
'<  Rushed  on  the  Assyrian." 
"  Right  towmdq  him  rushing. ** 
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'*  Hesreu  U  against  lU,  but  the  ModM 

rnsh^d  on/' 
**  ExfaorUiig  to  the  rescue,  on,  rush  on." 
'*  Xoirards  the  31ede  a  doud  of  hor»e- 

men  rushed."* 
**  Rush  onwards,  ubw  the  city  shall  be 

ours." 
^  Again  impetuous  to   the  charge  they 

mslied.** 
••  Agahist  the  foe  they  rush'd." 
**  Every  man,  rush  on." 
*<  Like  the  rush  of  horses." 
**  Rushing  to  battle." 
**  With  teropest-rwh,  the  Assyrian   cha- 

riote  ram*." 
^  When,  ere  it  fell,  a  horsseman  rushing 

by." 
**  The  chariots  towards  him  rushed." 
"  The  rush 
Of  mailed  steeds." 
**  Ten   times  ten  thousand  to  the  battle 

riislicd." 
"  Rushed  on  the  Modes." 
**  Hissing  the. weapon  rushed." 
"  And  drove  the  rushing  spear." 
**  From  the  Assyrian  host  as  many  rush- 
ed." 
"  To  rush  into  the  fight." 
**  Boshed  to  the  batUe." 

**  Clouds  of  horse 
Rushed  on." 

**  Right  on  tlie  foe,  with  headlong  rush, 
they  went." 

"  Towards  the  gate 
Terrific  was  the  rush." 

'<  Rushed 
Fram  out  the  gate  a  single  chariot." 
*'  The  King  meantime 
Rnhed  to  the  sUughter." 

"  Everywhere 
Rushed  he." 

"  Together  rushed  they." 
**  The  horseman  wielded.    All  at  once  on 

rushed." 
<*  Blackness  abrupt,  and  deep.    Darkling 
they  rushed." 

^*  Towards  the  Mede 
Frantlrly  rushed." 

"  Right  towards  the  Mede  they  rushed." 
**  For  the  rush  and  the  trampling  came  to 

his  ear." 
"  On  the    rushing   spoke  the    rushing 

weapon  stmclc" 
•*  Through  every  wide-flown  gate  faster 
rushed  they." 

After  all  this  ceaseless  shouting 
and  reiterated  rushing,  the  deafened 
reader  longs  for  repose.  He  shouts 
fiuntly,  like  a  cuckoo  at  close  of  day, 
for  his  slippers,  and  rushes  like  a 
Boail  to  bed.  But  no.  Ten  times 
thb  amount  of  shouting  and  rushing 
would,  in  Mr  Atherstone's  idea  of  the 
thing,  not  suffice,  without  some  elu* 
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ctdalion  of  these  phenomena.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  shews  how  orders  were 
issued  tor  the  rush ;  and  explains 
both  cause  and  elFecl^  by  the  use  in 
perpetuity  to  himself  and  heirs  for 
ever,  of  the  word— On.  To  rush  is, 
we  said  above,  a  very  military  verb, 
so  is  **  on"  a  still  more  military  ad- 
verb. **  On,  ye  brave  I"  of  Campbell, 
we  have  already  conmiended. 


"  Charge,  Chester,  charge-«-on — Stanley, 

on, 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmlon." 

And  an  excellent  last  speech  and 
dying  words  tliey  were,  and  cheap 
on  brown  paper  at  a  penny. 
<*  Wha  for  Scothmd's  King  and  Uw, 
Freedom's  sword  would  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa*, 
Caledonia,  on  wl*  me !" 

That  will  do— Robert  Burns  and 
Robert  Bruce.  But  why,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sedentaiy,  keep  calling  to 
all  eternity,  "On— on— on— on,"— to 
people  already  rushing  ?  Now  hear 
Mr  Atherstone— 

"  The  strong-jiecked  8teeds,-^the  braxeil 

wheels  spun  on." 
*'  Should,  as  was  thought,  to  its  old  age 

live  on.'' 
*'  Sprung  to  his  chariot,  and  with  shouts 

led  on." 
«  Be  merdful,  great  Gods !  still  came  they 

on." 
<<  Ye  too  are  angry,  and  dark  frowns  put 

on." 
"  Who  meanly  flies,  draws  oft  the  peril 

on." 
"  The  helmet  of  the  King  I  will  put  on  !" 
'*  To  play  the  coward  when  their  Queen 

leads  on." 
**  We  shall  destroy  them  utterly— on,  on  !** 

**  His  followers  with  loud  clamours  checr^ 

ing  on." 
"  Uplifted  he  and  led  th'  Assj-rlansoii." 
'<  Rider  and  steed  fell  headlong — coming 

on." 
"  Heaven  is  against  us — ^but  the  Medtn 

rushed  on." 
**  Exhorting  to  the   rescue — On  !    rush 

on." 
"  On — every  man,  rush  on." 
"  And  every  man  was  weak — so  fled  they 

on." 
«*  StiU  In  pursuit  the  furious  King  drove 

on." 
"  The  horseman   wielded — all   at   once 

rushed  on." 
"  Formstant  contest  thousands  hun-y  on." 
**  Waving  his  plumy  helm  and  pointiuj^ 
on." 
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<<  And  be  hatli  bid  oftbope,  and  led  as  on." 
^'-litt  all  In  stOliieM  g«t  their  annofir 

on," 
"  And  as  all  fearleia  Jeremoth  came  on." 
<'  See    pee,  they  turn— on  !  every  man 

nub  on.? 
''  Strike  tHiile  they  reelp— on,  to  the  eity 

onl" 
"  Ron*d  out  Its  glorioua  huem  so  iuorod 

tbey  on." 
"  And  etill  called  out  and  bade  bim  baa- 
ten  on." 
"  The  far-pff    battle— horsemen  urging 

on." 
"  Bid  him  hie  fite  score  thousand  foot 

lead  on." 
*'  Fiercely  insolent  stood—himself  Aew 

on." 
"  Flanging  amain.     Then»  as  be  basted 

on," 
"  With  strength  oommutnal    bat  again 

flowed  on.'* 
<<  Right  towards  the  bosom  of  the  King 

flew  OB." 
**  That  post  behoidtiigmovednnbiddenon*" 

And  80  on. 

To  our  dymg  day  we  shall  ever 
look  upon  a  Lion  with  feelinffs  of  the 
most  profound  respect  JNobody 
doubted  his  courage  in  the  ancient 
world — and  the  Romans  thought  him 
a  brave  and  noble  animal.  In  am- 
phitheatres he  always  fought  in  a 
style  tliat  did  credit  to  the  desert— 
and  had  his  old  parents  in  their  den 
in  Libya  ever  come  to  hear  of  his 
death  beneath  the  gladiatorial  sword, 
they  would  have  had  no  cause  to  be 
aahamed  of  their  shaggy  son.  The 
foul  libels  upon  him  published  in 
these  latter  days  by  Naturalists, 
themselves  the  most  cowardly  of  all 
created  animals,  we  have  ever  read 
with  due  disgust,  and  a  suitable 
scunner,  and  think  the  calumniators 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  m  Pidcock's  menagerie  them- 
selves, caged  in  chains  for  life.  How 
fond  glorious,  old,  blind,  bearded 
Homer  was  of  Lions  I — himself  as 
fine  a  lion  as  ever  roared-— as  ever 
Rhook  dewdrops  from  his  mane,  or 
lashed  the  Libyan  air  into  intenser 
and  more  torrid  heat  with  the  me- 
teor of  his  tail.  But  an  epic  poet 
must  not  keep  talking  eternally 
for  ever  and  aye,  even  of  the  Lion — 
King  of  Beasta  though  he  be— for  his 
mane  may  become  monotonous,  and 
teasinriy  th-esome  his  tail.  Mr  Ather- 
ttone  lets  loose  a  lion  upon  his  read- 
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er  in  every  page.  Five  hundred,  we 
have  heard,  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  on  one  day ; 
but  a  tnousand  would  not  have  satis- 
fied Mr  Atherstone.  He  must  have 
been  bom  on  the  mominff  the  sun 
just  entered  Leo.  You  wiu  remem- 
per  tlie  lion  quoted  in  the  lastsheety 
but  here  are  two  devil's  dozen,  and 
a  surplus,  of  lions,  with  a  wolf,  a  boar, 
a  bugbear,a  tiger,  and  a  leopard,  over 
the  leaf:— 

"  The  love  we  owe 
Is  what  unto  the  lion  owes  bis  prey." 

"  From  out  his  den 
As  glares  a  hungry  lion,  bearing  nigh 
The  howl  of  tiger  o*er  his  bloody  meal.** 

"The  King 
Fierce  as  a  roused-up  lion  sprang.** 

**  The  wild  boar 
Escaping,   who   would   stay,  when  on 

himself 
He  saw  the  tiger  rosbing  T* 
'*  Fierce  as  a  tiger,  laughbig  at  the  ^ear." 

"To  the  fight 
Like  a  galled  lion  sprang.** 
**  Seized  he  then  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.** 

"  Leaped  Dara  then 
Swift  as  a  leopard.** 
*<  That  like  the  grass  beneath  ths  Uoa*s 

foot 
Our  foes  should  be  trod  down.** 

"  Far  off  the  volos 
Of  solitary  lion  came  at  times.** 
"  Even  as  the  lion  o'er  the  desert  rulei^ 
So  o'er  Assyria.** 
**  When  the    lion  comes   agaioal    yoUf 

shake." 
"  As  on  bis  prey  a  hungry  lion  qiringSy 
So  on  the  flag  Arbaces.** 
"  Come  like  a  lion  on,  and  like  a  sheep 
Fly  from  his  purpose." 
"  Hath  he  the  lion's  valour  ?" 
"  Stir  not  the  lion  when  his  wrath  would 

sleep." 
"  Then  to  be  scared  with  bugliears.** 
"  And  bear  our  answer   to  thy   Lion 

King." 
'*  And  him  Ass}Tian  lions  would  devour.'* 
"  In  a  resplendent  car  by  lions  drawn.'* 
**  Tigers    and    lions  are   they,   and  not 

men." 

''  The  tiger-foe, 
"  Who  thinks  the  hind  even  now  within 

his  spring 
Shall  find  the  lion  there." 
'<  Hot  as  a  tiger's  breath." 
*<  At  his  right  hand,  like  a  young  IJon 

fought.** 
<*  Come  from  thy  den,  blaek,  jAMwifi^tf 

wolf." 

"  At  his  coming  fled 
Iiike  d«er  before  ths  lion.*' 


**  Borne  away, 
Ltlw  lioos  hf  a  swoDen  streom.** 

^  Hie  Uon-heart 
BHrted  wiA  sadden  awe.** 

^'Thenwr 
or  IMoos  Zimri  like  a  tiger's  hoiH.  ** 
«  Tbcn  like  a  Hon  by  tha  bntn  giU'd* 
« like  lion  leeeed* 
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^'  Eren  suck  a  see, 
wkoae  kiObwa  were  nnlMndiiif 


^  TtSk  kert  no  mere  «f  fire  aadlioos.** 

There  is  no  part  of  the  inanimate 
creation  of  which  we  entertain  a 
h%her  opinion  than  the  Sea.  We  lore 
to  walk  on  his  shore,  to  bathe  in  his 
waters  when  he  is  calm,  and  then  for 
kis  sake  we  could  wish  we  were  a 
eeft-meWy  s  ship,  or  a  shell.  We 
lore  to  sit  in  our  study,  and  from 
the  inndow  behold  him  through  a 
telescope  in  storm*  and  then  for  his 
sake  bless  our  stars  that  we  are  nel- 
tilier  a  sea-mew,  a  ship,  or  a  shell,  but 
siion^  old  Christopher  North,  Editor 
of  Blackwood's  Msgazine.  But  for 
aB  this  we  seldom  speak  of  the  Sea, 


'*  Louder  than  the  Toke 
Of  fltormy  oeeaakettd  tibe  vpnMT  tkere." 
«<  Like  to  the  toariof  fiam  anid  tke  wsritr 
The  pliime-topp*d  hebnet  rock*dL'* 

«  Like  to  the  rocky  ridge 
Scarce  seen  akyte  tke  waves." 

"Tohearen 
Went  np  the  rear  appailinf  ef  the  waveB.** 

<«  Yon  arid  plain 
Turns  to  a  lake  eea-deep,  to  gidf  them 


*'  And  multitudes  as  of  the 


«  wares," 


is  the  last  line  of  the  Poem.  Indeed, 
this  one  Idea  of  «  batde  being  like 
the  sea^-which  no  doubt  it  is— it 
bas  a  strong  family  Ukenese— per- 
fectly engrosses  Mr  Alberetone.  He 
keeps  the  sea  either  at  ebb  or  fiaw, 
as  It  suits  his  purpose ;  and  then,  in 
defiance  of  the  moon,  has  him  in  a 
moment  at  high  water.  Yet  he 
knows  and  feels  no  more  about  his 
attributes  than  the  driver  of  a  hsir 


except  witen  he  is  himself  the  8|rte     thimr-machine,  who  thinksonly  of  the 
Ar  rbief  «ibiect  of  our  discourse.  We     ^^  beneath  his  horse's  belly.  Tlie 


or  chief  subject  of  our  discourse.  We 
have  •  of  the  old  sea  too  reverential 
fear,"  to  use  liim  as  a  mere  simile. 
He  is  privileged  to  stand  on  his  own 
bottom,  to  ebb  and  flow,  heave,  swell, 
blacken,  whiten,  roll  and  roar,  for  his 
own  pastime, — and  it  is  something  to 
us  quite  shocking  to  make  him  ^rtMtr" 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public  Mr 
Atherstone  thinks  otherwise,  and  will 
not  let  him  alone  for  an  instant.  He 
lays  an  embaigo  on  all  his  waves. 

'^  Like  the  waves 
Of  a  tamaltaaos  sea  tbey  roll  ami  rush." 
**  There  wae  an  uproar  like  the  storm- 
swept  deep.'* 
**  And  eirding  them,  even  as  the  ocean 

flood      , 
Some  little  island's  Vock^^the  expectant 

host 
A  sea  of  glittering  helms  !" 
**  Like  some  great  wave 
Rolled  on  the  gathering  uproar." 

"  Like  a  shaken  sea, 
Wave  agadnst  wave  uplifted,  toiled  tlie 
hosts." 

**  But  again  Aow'd  on. 
Like  to  a  hriny  tide,  the  living  deep." 
'^  TBI  yet  again  like  to  a  winter  flood.** 

**  Like  a  rock 
Among  a  thansand  waves  Arfaaces  stood.** 

^  Like  a  rock 
New  eleed  be,  and  direw  back  the  bnni- 
ingwirfs.** 

«  Like  an  ocean's  roar 
O'er  all  the  pUun  ran  then  the  joyful  cry.** 


Sea  of  Atherstone  is  fresh  water ; 
like  one  oiyova  American  Lakes,  on 
which  all  navies  seem  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, not  being  even  brackish,  and 
without  a  single  oyster :  and  against 
such  a  sea  as  his  we  would  pitch, 
any  day,  either  for  roll  or  roar,  our 
own  reservoir  on  the  Castle-Hill,  or 
at  Habbie's-How  our  own  Compen- 
sation  Pond  I 

Our  respect  for  the  lion  and  the  sea 
IS  only  equalled  by  that  which,  from 
infancy,  we  have  paid  to  thunder. 
Mr  Atherstone  is  greatly  awake  to  the 
majesty  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  When- 
ever shouting  seems  insufficient,  the 
human  voice  is  said  to  be  like  thun- 
der ',  whenever  wheels  make  too  little 
noise,  though  they  always  do  their 
best,they  are  said  to  roll  like  thunder; 
in  short,  a  peal  of  thunder  is  always 
held  in  readiness  to  rattle,  and  a 
thunder-cloud  is  sure  to  burst,  at  the 
nick  of  time.  Mr  Atherstone  is  above 
busbanding  his  thunder,  and  deals  it 
out  like  a  Dennis  or  a  Brougham. 
Yet  it  is  odd  enough  that,  thougli 
thunder  is  so  chei^  m  this  Epic,  it  is 
only  by  way  of  simile;  not  one  sm- 
rfe  real  bond  fide  electrical  rattle  oc- 
curs in  the  poem.  A  living  thunder- 
storm would  have  been  a  relief  to 
this  eternal  talk  about  the  absent  or 
the  dead.    It  would  have  been  in 
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too,  as  the  weather  of  the     fire  is  in  my  heart"--"  the  fiery  steeds" 


seasoii 

six  books  is  hot,  close,  wid  sultry; 
and  a  few  big  plashing  drops  would 
have  been  refreshing.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  examples  of  Mr  Ather- 
stone's  attachment  to  this  phenome- 
non. 

<<  Brooding  hi  silence,  will  in  thunder 

burst.*' 
**  Thunder  o'er  the  bridge.'* 
«  For  the   low   thunder  of  the   rapid 

wheels." 
<'  Like  thundcr-peRls  among  the  moun- 

tains  lost." 
•*  IVith  a  voice  like  thunder." 
«  The  thundering  God." 
«  The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels 

is  heard." 
<*  Shouting  like  thunder." 
«*  Thunder'd  the  wheels." 
"  As  with  a  thunderbolt  Arbaces  smote." 
"  The  thunder  of  the  wlieels." 

"  The  ca\Tilry,  like  clouds. 
On  thundering  came." 
*<  Then  like  a  thunder  cloud  burst." 
♦«  Shouto 
Spread  like  a  peal  of  thunder." 
'*  Heaven  calls  in  thunder." 
'<  Hearing  the  thunder  and  the  din  of 

fight." 
•*  Fell  like  a  thunderbolt,   the  dreadful 

Mede." 
«  Above  the  thunder-peals  and  roai'ing 

winds." 

Next  to  our  respect  for  the  lion, 
the  sea,  and  the  thunder,  comes  our 
respect  for  fire.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  fidl  the  elements.  Wlien  ap- 
plied to  water  and  whisky,  how  good 
the  effect!  Hot  toddy!  Mr  Ather- 
Btone's  respect  for  this  element  equals 
ours,  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
introducing  its  semblance  into  his 
poem.  Apparently  there  is  no  want 
of  fire  about  him;  then,  how  hap- 
pens it  diat  he  is  so  very  cold  ? 
•  «  Chariots  like  fire"—"  been  bum- 
id  with  fire"—"  eye  lit  as  with  fire" 
— ''  will  not  their  bosoms  bum  with 
constant  fire"—"  fire  flashed  from 
his  eyes" — ^"  glowed  like  a  fire" — 
'*  bright  as  a  flame" — **  fiery  steeds 
—"fiery  cloud"—"  the  bright  cro^vn 
like  an  ethereal  fire" — "  he  the 
minds  of  the  mad  soldiers  fires" 
^-«*  even  now  the  fire  is  kindled" 
— "  the  fires  beneath  the  earth"— 
**  the  tempest,  and  the  earthqiuike, 
and*  the  m^^* — **  the  sword,  the  flood, 
th^  ^arthc[uake,  fiQ4  th^  fire"*«"  a 


like  a  fire  behold  the  blazing 
chariot" — "  axletrees  hot  as  fire" — 
"  wood  and  land  with  fire"—"  pour- 
ed down  fire"—"  fire  emitting  from 
their  eyes"—"  the  same  fiery  spot** 
— ^"  cast  it  to  tlie  fiie"— "  with  eye 
of  fire" — ^"even  like  a  raging  fire"— 
"  hardened  by  fire" — "  tie  fiery 
horses"—"  fire-eyed  priest"-"  fling 
your  hottest  fires" — ^"  like  the  rage 
of  fire" — "  poured  like  a  fire"— like 
an  outi*ageou8  fire"^-"  llie  rushing 
wheels  streamed  fire"—"  fiery  splen- 
dour"—" fiery  splendours" — ^  with 
fury  fired" — "  like  devouring  fire"— 
"  for  like  a  fire  Arbaces"— "ye  shall 
bum  with  fire"'—"  fling  fire  within 
her  walls" — "  his  fiery  arrows"— ^^  the 
wheels  fire-rapt" — ^  as  when  a  fire  de- 
vours the  forest" — ^**  fierce  fire*'— "fie- 
ry deluge"—"  fire  in  his  rolling  eyes" 
— "  fierce  fire  and  light" — "  when  ia 
the  fire's  embraces  awells  the  ice." 

We  cannot  make  out  from  the  data, 
what  may  have  been  the  tottle  of  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  armies  engaged 
in  tiie  great  battle  beneath  the  walls 
of  Nineveh.  At  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, certainly  upwards  of  a  million 
—at  the  highest  two  millions.  The 
,  troops  must  have  covered  much 
ground ;  but  Mr  Atherstone  so  ma- 
nages it,  that  when  any  one  of  his 
heroes  distinguishes  himself  by  slay- 
ing or  stabbing,  he  is  seen  or  heard 
over  the  whole  field  of  battle— just 
as  distinctly— or  perhaps  more  so^ 
as  a  president  or  croupier  of  a  civic 
feast,  slaying  or  spouting  in  our  War 
terloo-Rooms.  Neither  Mr  Ather- 
stone, nor thegenerals he  commands, 
find  any  difliculty  in  manoeuvring 
such  immense  bodies.  The  instant 
orders  are  issued  for  the  advance  of 
a  couple  of  thousand  chariots,  they 
drive  up  to  the  spot  From  fifty  to 
a  hundred  thousand  cavalry  are  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  charge  up- 
on any  given  points  and  twice  five 
score  thousand  infantry  are  wheeled 
into  line  in  less  than  no  time— or  take 
close  column  before  you  can  say 
JackRobinson— or  form  a  solid  square 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post  The 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  these 
movements  are  executed  surpass  all 
praise.  As  our  military  and  naval 
puppies  always  say  now,  "  It  was 
beautiful."  JlJ^e  art  of  war  has  been 
almost  entirely  lost  eince  ^ardana* 
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pallia— WelliBgton  and  Napoleon  are 
ninnieB  in  comparison  witn  Arbaces 
and  Salamenes — and  to  the  battle 
of  KineFehy  Borodioo  and  Water- 
loo mere  street  rows.  Yet,  some- 
how (NT.  other,  with  all  that  rushing 
and  roaring,  and  shoutmg  and  thun- 
dering, and  masterly  movements 
among  millions  of  men,  we,  for  our 
own  parts,  can  scarcely  bring  om^ 
selves  to  believe  that  it  is  any  thing 
after  all  but  a  sham  fight.  And  what 
is  worse,  when  tbinjro  wear  a  serious 
asnect,  and  the  hostfle  armies  **  mean 
fi^tin^,  and  nothing  eke,"  it  is  not 
possible  to  care  one  straw  which  of 
them  wins  the  toss  for  the  sun,  or 
dves  the  first  knock-down  blow, 
draws  first  blood,  or  wins  the  fight 
There  is  throughout  too  much  chaff- 
ing—and at  last  it  ends  in  a  wrangle 
and  a  draw,  to  the  mutual  dissatis- 
faction of  the  combatants,  and  the 
disgust  of  the  spectators.  As  a  mili- 
tary historian,  £dwin  Atherstone  is 
not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day 
with  Vincent  Dowling,  Pierce  Egan, 
or  Jon  Bee. 

Never  having  ourselves  been—any 
more  than  Mr  Atherstone — in  a  great 
pitched  battle  between  two  armies  of 
a  million  men  each,  we  must  not  be 
dogmatical  on  the  quantity  of  speak- 
ing tiiat  occurs  either  in  the  ranks, 
or  among  the  generals.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's heroes  are  abundantly  loqua- 
cious, no  doubt;  but  then  they  talk 
as  well  as  they  fight,  like  warrior- 
bards  or  sages  as  they  were ;  nobody 
has  ever  likened  the  race  of  men  to 
the  race  of  leaves  so  beautifully  as 
Glaucus.  Mr  Atherstone's  heroes  are 
too  long-winded,  and  deal  not  in 
fVM  im^rrtt,  Belesls,  the  Babylon- 
ian Priest,  draws  the  slow  words  in- 
terminably out  of  his  mouth,  like  a 
mountebank  so  many  yards  of  rib- 
band. At  the  most  critical  moment 
of  a  heady  fight, 
**  And  slill  to  hesYen  he  pointed,  and  cried 

out 
Unceatmgly,'* 

as  follows.  How  he  escaped  getting 
his  sconce  cracked  during  delivery, 
we  know  not;  there  must  have  been 
strange  and  culpable  remissness  in 
the  Assyrians. 

"  On,  men  of  Babylon ! 
Into  yonr  hand^  hath  God  deli  ver*d  them  ! 
Th^  day  of  ber  destruction  is  at  hand ! 
Y«n  banality  city  ye  shall  burn  with  fire, — 
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And  Innaak  hergafaa  of  brass,— «nd  thnyir 

her  walls 
Flat  to  the  ground,— and  trample  on  her 

durone,-^- 
And  burst  her  chains  that  held  tbe  na- 
tions down ; 
And  nuM  her  deep  foundations  utterly, — 
And  wipe  her  from  the  earth;  for  she 

■hiath  been 
Abominable  in  her  wickedness,— 
Earth  heaveth  at  her,  and  will  cast  her 

forth, — 
God  shall  destroy  her !  Men  of  Babylon, 
Slack  not  your  arms,  nor  let  your  hearts 

be  weak, 
DriFe  them  before  you!  rush  Into  the 

gates! 
Fling  firewlthinher  walls !— .Hark !  hark ! 

Heayen  speaks, — 
Heaven  calls  In  thunder,— see !  the  lla- 

ming  bolt, — 
Look !  look !  the  wall  is  riven— the  ruin 

laUs! 
God  bids  you  on !  God  frowns  upon  ths 

foe! 
The  sky  Is  darkening  underneath  his 

wrath; — 
His  fiery  arrows  is  he  shooting  forth, — 
The  tempest  of  his  anger  is  let  loose, — 
He  shall  destroy  them  utterly ! — On !  on ! 
Rush  to  the  gates,  ye  men  of  Babylon  ! 
Proud  .Nineveh's  destruction  is  at  hand,-^ 
The  day  of  her  exulting  is  gone  by ! 
Heed  not  the  sword,  the  arrow,  nor  the 

spear,— 
Heed  not  thehr  chariots,  nor  their  mailed 

steeds, — 
Heed  not  their  captains,  nor  thehr  brave- 
ry;— 
God  Is  your  captain, — God  Is  your  de- 
fence,-— 
Your  shield  is  Heaven : — Shout,  men  of 

Babylon ! 
Shout  out  aloud,  and  say,  '  Great  Nine- 
veh! 
The  day  of  thy  destruction  is  at  hand  !*  ** 
Was  there  ever  such  dull  and  unim- 
passioned  prosing  as  this  in  the  heat 
of  battle  ?  *'  Charffe,  Chester  I  charge 
—on,  Stanley !  on?*  is  worth  the  whole 
Lecture. 

Yet  Mr  Atherstone  has  certain 
modes  of  expression,  which,  if  they 
be  not  peculiar  to  himself,  he  uses 
with  a  layislmess  all  his  own — ^that 
he  may  be  striking  and  effective.  For 
example : 

**  Here  will  we  stay — forth  from  the  cha- 
riot then." 
"  In  waking  vision — go  and  prosper  then." 
"  To  join  him  in  the  feast,  NebaiotJi  tlien." 
'<  And  valiant  for  the  fight— NebaioU 
then." 
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«<  He  ommmI,  and  Mt  him  dowa— Ne- 

biuoth  then." 
^  Shall  last  be  ipokeii.     Afed  Almefon 

then." 
<«  As  now  we  own  it.    To  Arbaces  then," 
"  Away  and  tarry  not.— Nebaioth  then." 
«  And  we  wUl  see  him.     To  Nebaioth 

then." 
"  Seem  worthless  in  your  eyea— and  shall 

ye  then." 
^  Tet  have  his  thanks  and  Ioto— or  deem 

you  then." 
«  Sway  to  their  purpose-^et  us  hasten 

then." 
«  What  deed  is  this?  Have  I  been  mad? 

— As  than." 
<<  Speak  evil  in  the  message.     Stooping 

then." 
"Why dost thoulinger?  Salamenesthen." 
"  Om*  warriors  urge  the  fight.     Arbaces 

then." 
*^  Made  onset  fierce.     The  Arabian  cha- 
riots then." 
•*  And  thick  with  mist  the  phdn.      So 

Michael  then." 
**  Drove  furiously.     Dreadful  the  uproar 

then." 
<^  With  heavy  Jar  fell  back.    Leap*d  Dara 

then." 
"  Thy  father's  it  might  se«m.    Nehushta 

then." 
<<  And  in  his  heart  stood  fixed.     Ftole 

terror  then." 
<*  From  both  the  hosts  terrific  clamours 

then." 
<^  And  stand  the  coursers.     To  the  cha- 
riot then." 

To  intensify  the  effect  of  these  most 
felicitous  reiterations,  Mr  Atheratone 
has  recourse  to  the  following  contri* 
vance : 

''  Long  time  awaited,  to  and  fro  walked 

he." 
''  A  ponderous  bridge,  thus  in  his  pride  did 

he.'^ 
"  Stood  forth,  for  of  Impatient  mood  was 

he." 
**  The  tyrant's  deadly  foe  long  known  was 

he." 
''  To  count  the  nambers :  be  Arbaces  he." 
"  Who  and  whence  is  hie.** 
"  Blaspheming — but  as  one  possessed  is 

he." 
''  With  hand  upon  his  hilt,  prepared  stood 

he." 
**  Not  longer — why  our  services  claims  he?" 
"  At  distance  might  be  seen — so  toiled  he." 
"  Hurled  at  the  Mede,  with  all  his  strength 

hurled  he." 
''  And  month  agape,  a  moment  there  stood 

he." 
"  With  chariots  and  with  horsemen  first 

went  he»" 
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"  The  Mede  eoafronted,  n'eaponless  stood 

he." 
'^  From  fierce  Abiathar,  for  stiU  hoped  he." 
"  Through  the  resounding  streets  then  on 

flew  they." 
"  Might  drink  delighted— not  Hamutah 

she." 
**  His  country  free,  for  in  Achmetha  he.*' 
"  To  die  or  conquer  everywhere  flew  he." 
**  So,  in  one  mighty  flood  immixed  fled 

they." 
**  Far  o*er  the  fleld  was  seen,  nor  fear  had 

he." 
^  Haste,  haste,  and  let  me  dasp  thee  !  so 

cried  he." 
<'  Then  I'm  thine— tiU  then,  fhrewdU- 

80  she." 
**  Through  every  wide-flung  gate  in  haste 

rushed  they." 
*<  Drunken  with  pride  and  wine  then 

feflsted  he." 
^  At  all  the  midnight  revelssUU  wwethey." 
''  In  matters,  not  thine  own,  to  pryw^thns 

he." 
"  Call  up  the  9oldien-.«every  rnaop-^  cried 

he." 
"  And  last  the  lovers  In  pursuit— -eo  he* ' 
'<  O'er  dead  and  liviag  recklessly  roahed 

they." 
'<  But  voice,  or  rein,  or  scourge,  nought 

heeded  they."  ■ 
''  Fallen  is  the  mighty  city— *so  cry  they." 

And  almost  every  other  line  that  is 
not  constructed  precisely  on  tiieee 
models,  partakes  of  the  same  chanie^ 
ter ;  "  so  he"— "thus  she"—**  him  so" 
— "  her  thus,"  &c.,  being  sprinkled 
plentifully  over  the  whole  texture  of 
the  work.  The  consequence  is,  that 
on  reading  a  page  aloud,  you  are 
seized  with  toothaoh,  eye-ache,  and 
ear-ache,  all  in  one;  and  we  may  say. 

Him  cursing,  to  your  bed  away  rush  ye— 
Bring  U8  the  laudanum  phials !    MulUon 

then«-ii 
Oh!  for  a  ^caulker,  Tickler,— «i>-»oik« 

on  ! 

Yes!  shouting,  roaring,  rushing 
like  the  sea,  thunder,  and  fire,  on-^ 
on— on— headlonff— we,  like  a  galled 
lion,  bounce  into  bed ;  and,  after  an 
hour's  tossing,  fall  asleep  like  a  tiger. 

After  the  exhibition  Mr  Atherstone 
has  now  made  of  himself,  risum  tenea- 
tis  amiciy  when  you  think  of  him  sneer- 
ing at  "  this  gay  and  flowery  age's" 
disinclination  and  incapacity  to  listen, 
learn,  and  delifi:ht,  in  nis  severe  and 
simple  song  ?  Why,  begging  his  par- 
don, he  is  impertinent  Gay  and 
flowery  age  indeed  I  He  himaelf  is 
bedizened  with  gaiety  and^flowers 
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like  a  cfaimney-finBreep  on  a  Hay^y 
festiTmL  He  is  the  reriest  slave  of 
the  senses,  and  is  al  all  times  led  by 
ti»  eje,  tlie  ear,  or  the  nose.  He  is 
never  happy,  unless,  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  **  golden  pomp,"  **  golden 
l^fat,"  «*  ffolden  splendours,"  «  gold- 
en lunpa/'  **  golden  vases,"  **  gmden 
^hsieta,"  **  golden  clouds,"  **  golden 
orbs,"  *'  golden  rounds,"  '<  golden 
trappings,"  ^  goigeous  pageants," 
^goi^^us  vesture,"  *^gorgeoushalls," 
"  gorgeous  poles,**  **  gorgeous  robes,** 
aro^'gorgeouschambers.'*  Heisdaz- 
aledby  themereglitter  of  the  Assyriui 
monarchy,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  child  is  by  a  great  big  gilt 
gii^erbread  bun.  Such  bun,  gentle 
reader,  you  may  have  seen,  with  the 
lion  and  unicorn  stamped  in  ffold  on 
itsbroad  brown  vulgar  circumrerence, 
fighting  for  the  crown,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  wide  extent  of  their  mouths, 
shouting  as  lustily  as  any  of  Mr  Ather- 
stone's  neroes.  You  hear  the  bun 
growl.  Thegingerbread^unders.  To 
his  imaffinsnon,  captivated  by  bab- 
bles and  gew-eaws,  Nineveh  is  Run- 
die  and  Bridgets  shop  ona  large  scale. 
You  see  Mr  Atherstone  like  a  master 
or  a  missy  peeping  through  the  win- 
dow, with  eyes  and  hands  held  up  in 
astonishment.  But  a  gold  gig  with 
a  nlver  pole  rushes  <br,  <&opping 
diamonds ;  and  he  forsakes  the  wi]>i 
dow  for  the  shining  shandry  that  sets 
the  street  in  a  " 


"  He  comes  at  length  :.— 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is 

heard: — 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
Thebrazengates: — sounds  then  the  tramp 

And  lo !  the  gorgeous  pageant,  like  the  sun, 
Flares  on  their  startled  eyes.    Four  snow« 

white  steeds, 
In  golden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold, 
%rhig  through  the  gate  ;--the  lofty  cha- 
riot then, 
Of  ebony,  withgoldandgemsthlekstrown, 
Even  like  the  starry  night.     The  spokes 

were  gold, 
With  fdloes  of  strong  brass ;  the  naves 

were  brass, 
With  biimi8h*d  gold  o*erhdd,  and  diamond 

rimm'd: 
£lecl  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  cased ; 
The  pole  was  coBed  in  sUoer :  high  aloft, 
Like  a  rich  throae  the  gorgeous  seat  was 

framed; 
Of  iFory  part,  part  silver,  and  part  gold ; 
Oa  either  aide  a  golden  status  st«od : 
Upon  theright,—iandonatbroneof  gold,— . 
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Great  Belos,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  first, 
And  wonhipp'd  aa  a  God ;  but,  on  the  left. 
In  a  resplendoit  ear  by  lions  drawn, 
A  Goddess ;  on  her  head  a  tow«r ;  and, 

round, 
CelesUal  glory:  this  the  deity 
Whom  most  the  monarch  worshipt ;  she 

whom,  since^ 
Astarte,  or  Derceto,  men  have  named. 
And  Venus,  queen  of  love.     Around  her 

waist 
A  girdle,  glittering  witli  all  radiant  gems, 
Seem*d  heaving  to  her  breath.     Behind 

the  car. 
Fan  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground. 
Flamed  forth  a  diamond  sun ;  on  either  side, 
A  homed  moon  of  diamonds;  and,  beyond. 
The  planets,  each  one  blazing  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  king  of  Idngs.*' 

This  is  not  poetry.  If  it  be,  here 
is  a  simple  recipe  for  its  composition. 
Hire  an  old  Shandrydan  for  a  shil- 
ling the  hour,  on  eondition  of  not 
taking  it  out  of  the  yard,  and  convert 
it,  by  an  easy  effort  of  faney,  into  the 
.costliest  materials  you  can  think  of, 
and  you  have  the  war-chariot  of  Sar- 
danapalus.  Instead  of  one  real  orange* 
tawny  hade,  yoke  to  it  four  ideal 
snow-white  chargers— and  then  locdc 
to  your  turnpikes.  Mr  Atherstone 
has  done  so,  and  is  as  proud  of  the 
feat  as  if  he  were  doach-maker  to 
Apollo. 

Mr  Atherstone,  we  suspect,  though 
not  exactly  a  Cockney,  is  not  more 
of  a  horseman  than  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
almost  as  wretched  a  whip  as  Has* 
litt  This  is  plain  from  ike  pedes* 
trianism  of  his  style  when  he  speaks 
of  riding  or  drivmg;  he  then  looks 
like  a  man  trundling  a  coach  or  cart- 
wheel for  a  wager,  and  letting  it 
fall  down  dead  in  the  first  rut.  The 
following  are  a  few  samples— 

<<  And  let  the  horses  go." 

''  The  smoking  steeds  let  go.'' 

"  Madman,  let  him  go." 

"  But  the  foot  go  first." 

*'  And  when  the  chariots  and  the  horse* 

men  go." 
"  Then  let  the  horses  go.** 
**  All  bended  bows  let  go." 
**  At  once  their  restless  horses  they  let 

go,"  &c. 

We  would  not  trust  ourselves,  in  a 
fog,  with  the  ribbands  in  Mr  Ather* 
stone's  hands,  for  a  trifle. 

Pray,  may  we  ask,  on  what  does 
Mr  Atherstone  think  depends  thd 
value,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
beauty  and  the  glory,  of  gold  and  nil- 
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ver,  the  predoud  metals  in  general, 
and  all  gems  ?  We  answer  for  him 
—on  tiieir  rarity,  and  their  rarity  on 
their  cost,  and  tiieir  cost  on  the  la- 
bour necessary  to  dig  them  from  the 
mine,  or  from  the  '<  dark  unfathom- 
ed  caves  of  ocean."  But  in  a  country 
where  it  is  customary  to  throw  pearls 
before  swine,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  Assyria,  there  is  a  necessary  rise  in 
the  beauty  of  husks.  Bad,  therefore, 
as  Mr  Atherstone's  poetry  is,  his 
Political  Economy  is  a  great  deal 
worse ;  yet  he  is  not  entirely  wrong 
either ;  for,  in  such  countries  as  Aj9- 
Hyria, k ings  and  subj ects  alike  are,  just 
*  like  Mr  Atherstone,  and  most  other 
men  of  immature  minds,  like  children, 
vastly  taken  with  glitter  and  with 
tinsel.  It  was  so,  no  doubt,  in  Assyria 
of  old,  as  it  is  now  in  Asliantee. 
What  a  poor,  bare,  pitiful,  most  un- 
poetical  country  must  Great  Britain 
seem  in  Mr  Atherstone's  eves  !  In 
some  districts  it  is,  indeed,  thank 
Heaven,  "  gay  and  flowery"  enough ; 
but  except  a  few  Sovereigns  now  and 
then,  (bless  them  I  we  never  see  their 
sweet  jaundiced  faces  without  sing- 
ing a  verse  of  God  save  the  King,) 
one  may  travel  fi'om  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  that  is,  from  Cornwall  to  Kirk- 
wall, without  knowing  the  colour  of 
gold.  One  sees  nothing  but  ships 
and  tunnels,and  rail-roads  and  steam- 
engines,  the  dock  at  Portsmoutli  and 
the  breidkwater  at  Plymouth,  tlie  Sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Menai,  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  such  petty  vil- 
lages as  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  so  fortJi, — places  al- 
together unworthy  of  Mr  Atherstone's 
notice,  and  other  admirers  of  Nine- 
veh. 

Not  that  we  despise  the  city  Ni- 
neveh— ^we  only  wish  she  had  a  bet- 
ter poet.  Who  could  look,  without 
some  emotion  of  admiration  and  re- 
verence, on  those  splendid  and  ma- 
jestic monarchies  ot  old !  The  stately 
nourishing  of  ancient  empire,  the 
innumerable  multitudes  gathered  un- 
der one  dominion,  the  overflowing 
and  exhaustless  wealth  of  their  won- 
derful cities,  the  fair  perfection  of 
their  beautiful  arts,  all  tne  assembled 
delights  of  cultured  life  sheltered  in 
the  Dosom  of  vast  political  power, 
and  power  itself  apparelled  in  its 
Oriental  gorgeousness  of  sovereignty, 
with  its  retmue  of  satraps  ana  vas- 
ffaUkiDgs,  and  the  mingled  myriads 
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of  its  hiMta  tliat  ui  their  mktch  seem 
moving  nations !  Yet  it  is  all  a  reve- 
rence of  illusion.  There  is  strengdi 
dissolving  in  Iwniry  and  fear ;  there 
are  laws  falling  into  forgetfulness ; 
and  evils  springing  up  for  whidi 
there  is  no  cure  or  control;  there 
is  the  tyranny  of  the  strong,  and  tiie 
groans  of  the  weak;  there  is  guUt 
that  calls  for  vengeance,  and  decay 
that  prepares  its  approach.  The  same 
memorials  that  nave  preserved  to 
us  the  knowledge  of  tnese  mi^ty 
>  growths  of  human  empire,  do  also 
record  at  times,  amidst  the  story  of 
warring  nations  and  triumphant 
kings,  intimations  and  prophetic 
words,  sayings  of  wise  men  who 
have  judged  aright  the  doom  of  their 
country,  and  mive  lifted  up  their 
voice  in  vain  warning  to  their  gene- 
ration, of  the  delusion  of  their  seem- 
ing greatness,  of  tlieir  presumptuous 
crimes,  and  the  coming  day  of  retri- 
bution. The  day  of  retribution  and 
of  desolation  has  come,  and  olber 
nations  yet  unspoiled,  strong  in  their 
purer  life,  bold  in  their  liberty,  men 
of  the  desert,  the  forest,  and  the 
mountains,  have  broken  in  upon  the 
mighty  empire,  have  withered,  its 
hosts,  and  wrecked  its  magnificence, 
and  diattered  its  thrones,  and  plant- 
ed a  nobler  race  to  hold  the  domi- 
nion of  the  soil.  The  re^ons  these 
of  poetry ;  but  a  poetry  of  highest 
intellect  and  imagination ;  not  sing- 
song, where 

".   Pure  description   holds  the  phice  of 
sense,*' 

and  chanted  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

But  not  only  has  Mr  Atherstone 
utterly  failed  in  doing  any  tiling  like 
justice  to  his  subject — ^in  its  general 
conception  and^execution — ^but,  from 
the  specimens  we  have  given,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all,  that  he  is  essen- 
tially a  weak  and  ineffective  thinker. 
His  mind  has  no  grasp  in  any  one  of 
its  faculties.  His  very  perception  of 
external  things  seems  faint  and  con- 
fused— and  werefore  necessarily  so 
is  his  conception.  He  contemplates 
not  the  outer  world  with  that  steadfast 
power  of  eye  which  holds  all  its 
shews  in  fascination,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  glittering  orb  in  which  sits 
the  poefs  soul.  He  is  at  the  mercy 
of  tiiose  visual  fluctuations  over 
which  he  ought  to  liave  a  magician's 
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m^ht.  He  obe3r8  where  he  ought  to 
command — and  he  can  create  no- 
thing. Never  was  there  a  man  so 
sedentarily  addicted  to  the  composi- 
tion of  verse,  and  not  witiiout  a  cer- 
tain share  of  talent^  so  destitute  of 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.** 

Were  you  to  read  this  poem  aloud 
on  condition  of  being  put  to  death 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  pas- 
si^  at  which  a  eood  judge  should 
involuntarily  excuim,  ^  Fme— that  is 
fine  indeed!"  you  would  grow  bolder 
and  bolder  as^ou  recited,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  First  Book  become 
assured  of  a  long  life.  Not  a  single 
thrill  ever  shoots  along  your  nerves 
— the  crown  of  your .  scalp  never 
waxes  cold — ^no  creeping  ofthe  sldn 
—no  crawling  of  the  flesh— but  a  dis- 
position ere  long  invariable  to  yawn 
— and  finally  a  dropping  of  the  vo- 
lume from  your  hand,  the  sound  of 
which  on  the  carpet  is  insufficient  to 
icare  away  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep. 

His  perception  and  his  conception 
being  thus  so  very  dull,  what  can  be 
expected  from  his  imagination  ?  De- 
fine the  "  fioculty  divine"  as  you  will, 
or  do  not  define  it  at  all,  its  exercise 
at  all  times  implies  some  modifica- 
tion wrought  by  the  mind  on  the  ob- 
jects submitted  to  its  power.  Ex- 
tonal  nature,  when  locMfed  on  by  a 
poetical  imagination  in  its  transform- 
ugand  imbueme  mood,  undergoes 
to  feeling  and  wought  a  series  of 
beautiful  changes  ofcharacter  simi- 
hu-  to  those  it  suffers  from  the  gra- 
dual efiflux  of  light  from  the  dawning 
orient — ^the  pale  lustre  of  meridian 
day — ^tlie  **  shadowy  shine"  of  the 
decayhig  west.  Thus  poetry  is  to 
the  external  world — sun  moon  and 
stars;  and  as  there  is  the  capacity  of 
being  made  to  see  nature  tnus  illu- 
mined or  darkened,  thus  softened  or 
sublimed,  in  almost  all  human  beings, 
the  poet  beautifies  to  his  bretiu-en 
the  whole  world  of  tiieir  inhabitation 
— sea— «ky— air--earth  and  heaven. 
How  have  Spenser,  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Words- 
wordi,  Coleridge,  Soutney,  Bums, 
dorified  dead  insensate  matter,  by 
breathing  spirit  into  it, — ^their  own 
dirine  spirit  enshrined  there  in 
groves,  nver8,lakes,  glens,  and  moun- 
tains— blamelesslv  to  be  worship- 
ped for  evermore  !  Tlie  High  Priests 
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are  thev  of  natural  religion.  But, 
alas !  xoT  Mr  Athei*8tone !  He  be- 
■  longs  to  the  multitude  of  the  unin- 
spired !  Neither  into  the  greater  nor 
the  lesser  mysteries  has  he  been  in- 
itiated; yet  he  assumes  the  garb  and 
attempts  the  language  of  the  order. 
He  preaches  witiiout  a  license — ^nor 
by  that  sacred  83mod  will  he  ever  be 
ordained.  No  testimonials  has  he  to 
shew  from  nature;  he  is  what  we 
people  ill  Scotiand  call  a  "  stickit 
,  minister." 
^  Test  Mr  Atiierstone's  mind  by  the 
similes,  or  metaphors,  or  fifl^res 
.  which  it  produces,  and  you  will  see 
at  once  that  he  is  no  poet.  There 
constantiy  occur  to  him  all  the  obvious 
and  unavoidable  images  most  fami- 
liar to  the  most  commonplace  poet- 
asters, and  by  them  vainly  believed 
to  be  poetical ;  whereas  they  are  all 
proofs,  not  of  the  prose,  but  of  the 

Srosiness  of  unawakened  human  life 
rawling  along  the  dull  e very-day 
world,  unaware  stare  as  it  may,  of  all 
tiiat  is  really  worthy  of  love  and  won- 
der within  the  sphere  of  the  senses. 
Nor  do  these  stale  images  ever  seem  to 
arise  before  him  under  any  working 
of  his  own  mind.  Were  that  the  case, 
they  might  possibly  sometimes  pos- 
sess some  beauty — for  that  whicn  is 
native  has  a  certain  charm,  and  is 
generally  appropriate.  ButMrAther- 
stone  has  been  at  the  pains  to  form 
a  collection  of  what  he  deems  the 
flowers  of  poetry ;  and  from  that  bou- 
quet he  lavishes  about  the  scattered 
and  scentless  blooms  at  nightfall 
worthless  as  weeds.  Never  once  by 
any  accident  does  a  new  image  find 
its  way  into  his  fancy  which  seems 
instinctively  to  abhor  all  that  is  ori- 
ginal in  the  fancies  of  other  men,  wo- 
men, and  children ;  and  to  store  up 
in  a  dark  lumber-room  all  the  old 
rubbish  of  furniture  with  which  an 
unbounded  plagiary  could  supply 
himself  at  sales  and  auctions,  where 
damaged  goods  go  for  the  veriest 
triflein  cash.  In  proof  of  this,  take 
Mxrfy  of  his  similes,  each  of  which, 
when  we  endeavour  to  recollect  the 
time  we  first  heard  it,  makes  us,  alas  I 
old,  old,  old  men ! 

"  How  like  a  star  she  fell  and  passed  away." 
"  Her  lusty  sons  like  summer-ratirnlng 

"  In  vesture  joyous  as  the  clouds  of  morn." 
"  Like  shadows  have  the  ir.ighty  pass'd 


away. 
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<«  Flower-crown'd,  md  in  appwel  bright 

as  spriDg." 
<«  His  face  like  marUe,  but  his  large  da^ 

eye 
Lit  as  witb  fire.** 
«  In  youth's  bright  noon,  and  sportive  as 

a  lamb." 
«  Painting,  as  in  a  dim  and  dusky  glass, 
The  form  of  things  to  be." 
<'  Unstable  as  the  flitting  mist  of  m<mi.*' 
«  Witb  restless  flashings  like  a  sunlit  sea." 
♦<  Wide  flowing,  airy  as  the  gossamer." 
«'  Graceful  as  Love's  Queen." 
«  Majestic  as  the  imperial  spouse  of  Jove." 
"  But  to  my  wooing  she  is  deaf  as  earth, 
And  colder  than  a  sepulchre." 
"  Withlaughanddancingstep,llke  spring- 
flowers  gay." 
"  Like  the  wild  steed,  of  his  own  deserts 

proud." 
♦<  Bright  as  a  meteor,  widting  then  of  ap- 

proof." 
«<  Swift  as  the  wind  they  flew." 
f  Pale  as  a  corpse  a  moment  stood  the 

Mede." 
<<  Innumarous  on  ooeanssands  they  crowd." 
?*  Like  a  destroying  plague  they  may  be 
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<<  Is  on  their  side,  fierce  as  a  hurricane." 

<*  Shouting  like  thunder." 

^'  And  scatter  them  like  dust." 

<<  And  hosts  like  to  the  sands  for  wulti- 

tude." 
**  And  all  my  glory  vanish  like  the  smoke." 
<<  Rolling  and  heaving  like  an  earthquake's 

throes." 
*'  Upon  the  priest,   swift  as  an  arrow 

sprung." 
'*  Like  the  faint  rushing  of  far  distant 

waves." 

"  Like  the  blast 
Of  whirlwind,  through  the  unresisting 

com." 
**  An  arrowy  cloud,  that  like  a  hail-storm 

beat." 

To  the  compositions  of  a  man  so 
familiar,  so  hand-in-glo?e  witli  com- 
monplaces, so  wedded  to  the  trivial 
as  these  shoals  of  similes  shew  Mr 
Atherstone  to  be,  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for  one  single  beauty  of  any 
sort  peculiarly  his  own— one  single 
expression  pregnant  with  native  or 
original  thought  or  emotion.  There 
are  none  sucli  in  the  Fall  of  Nineveh 
— except  perhaps  one— 4md  so  hi 
from  beinff  a  beauty,  it  is,  we  tiiink, 
an  absurdity  of  no  mean  magnitude. 

*'  0*er  his  golden  crest  a  snowy  plume, 
Lofty  and  ample,  like  some  haighty  dame, 
Bent  proudly  as  he  trod." 

Only  think  of  a  man  ^oinff  into 
battle  witii  a  woman  on  nis  head  I 


not  riding  stride-legs  on  his  shotil- 
ders— which  might  ro  poesible-— bat 
standing  tip-toe  on  his  crest^  as  if 
about  to  dance  a  pas  seull 

How  it  happens  that  one  man  can- 
not open  his  mouth  without  uttering 
Poetry,  and  another  cannot  shut  his 
mouth  so  as  to  prevent  an  issue  of 
Prose,  we  know  not;  but  so  it  is — 
with  Wordsworth  and  with  Ather- 
stone. Wordsworth  tells  you  to 
look  at  a  particular  tree,  and  while 
he  speaks,  you  become  like  himself 
—-a  C^id.  That  one  oak  becomes 
the  shrine  of  some  fair  or  fearful 
superstition—not  for  worlds  would 
you  dare  to  touch  its  leaves  with 
unhallowed  hands,  be  they  laden 
with  dew  or  blood.  The  old  forest 
groans,  or  is  glad,  at  the  presence  of 
mighty  Pan.  You  forget  that  there 
is  such  an  instrument  as  an  axe,  and 
feel  as  if  the  glimmer  or  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  had  been  inviolate 
through  all  the  ages  of  time.  You  know 
then  what  the  bard  meant,  when,  in 
the  Excursion,  he  said  that  the  re- 
ligion of  his  grey-hwred  wanderer 
was  "  the  religion  of  the  woods." 
The  great  God  of  Nature  is  felt  to 
have  his  temple  in  that  shadowy  so- 
litude; the  stillness  sanctifies  your 
spirit ;  life's  **  Noisy  hours  seem 
moments  in  the  being  of  the  eternal 
silence," 

Mr  Atherstone  bids  you  look  at  a 
tree,  and  you  immediately  berin  cal- 
culating how  many  cubic  feet  of 
timber  in  its  bole  and  branches,* 
how  many  ton  of  bark  it  ma^  send 
to  the  tan-yard— what  a  cawing  of 
rooks  there  will  be  when  it  is  felled ; 
and  what  a  world  of  wains  and 
waggons  its  removal  will  bring  into 
employ.  We  %vill  speak  of  knee- 
timbers,  ribs,  planks,  flag-«taflfe,  and 
masts— all  excellent  things  in  Hieir 
way,  nor  yet  in  certain  hands  un- 
poetical— but  in  his,  prosaic  in  the 
extreme ;  for  he  shall  describe  the 
whole  concern  in  the  spirit  of  a 
timber-merchant,  engjiged  in  a  spe- 
culative contract  with  the  Navy 
Board,  or  a  jointrstock  company 
about  to  build  a  mill. 

Two  things  are  certain;  one,  that 
some  souls,  almost  from  birth,  see 
into  the  heart  of  Nature,  the  migbty 
mother,  on  whose  bosom  they  have 
fed  and  slept,  and  hung  delighted ; 
another,  that  they,  by  the  fiat  of  fate 
— -mypterious  agency — have  been  suf- 
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fered  to  fiaiah  their  8df-«dacatton 
in  eolemn  and  sacred  places,  in  that 
school  wliere  all  is  silent,  save  the 
spherMy  and  miiere  there  is  bat  one 
flpracioos  and  benign  Teadier;  no 
fierce  and  feeble  ushers;  neither  ty- 
rants nor  fags;  and  all  the  fears  one 
holiday.  Thus  instructed  m  eye  and 
ear,  in  sense  and  in  soul,  the  pupil 
becomes,  in  eood  time,  a  priest— 4i 
poet— and  all  his  songs  are  true  to 
the  shrine  at  whose  altar  they  were 
in^ired;  his  words  are  embodied 
meanings,  spiritualities  vocalized;  he 
plays  upon  the  sunbeams  as  on  a 
many-strinced  instrument;  the  crea* 
tion  is  a  harp  that  to  his  lightest 
touch  gives  forth  ^  still  sad  music," 
<Hr  to  the  hand  of  him  inspired  it 
responds  in  a  thunder-crash.  Hs 
remembers  not  the  time  when  he  first 
learned  the  gamut;  but  what  glorious 
solos  does  he  now  play !  and,  when 
kindred  spirits  are  met  together,  what 
celestial  concertos !  There  is  ''  more 
meaning  than  meets  the  ear"  in  that 
expression  of  Milton's  about  Shak* 
speare — 

<<  Faney's  chUd, 
WarUiag  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 


That  assemblage  of  words  seems 
simple,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  su- 
blime. We  hear  the  song  of  a  solitary 
nightingale,  **  when  all  the  heavens 
arc  mute."  How  sweet,  yet  how 
strong — ^how  simple^  yet  how  rich- 
how  pensive,  yet  now  impassioned- 
how  merry,  yet  how  melancholy — 
how  airy,  yet  how  profound — ^how 
like  a  voice  from  heaven,  vet  how 
pleaving  to  eartli — as  it  rises  and 
falls,  how  spiritual,  yet  how  thrilled 
throujgb  a  mortal  frame:  while  it 
breathes — ^life ;  and  as  it  ceases  not, 
the  silence  is— death.  There  seems 
a  stru^le  between  mortality  and  im- 
mortality in  that  midnight  hymn,  as- 
cendixi^  from  terrestrial  shades  to  the 
eternal  skies ! 

All  ffood  poets  and  painters  must 
thus  bave  communed  with  their 
hearts,  and  been  still— or  with  the 
still  heart  of  Nature  communing  with 
them  her  humble  disciples.  Some 
scholars  are  allowed  to  finish  their 
education ;  but  the  majority  are  too 
soon  taken  from  that  school,  and 
sent  to  far  different  seminaries,where, 
too  forgetful  of  the  blessed  study 
and  play-ground  among  the  woods 
and  by  the  rivers,  they  are  proud  to 
take  their  degrees!  Others,  again, 
never  saw  such  a  school  at  all— they 


know  not  even  of  its  existence.  Yet 
will  they  prate  and  prattle  about  the 
lore  that  could  be  learned  there  only; 
and  lead  one  long  life  of  libels  on 
Nature  and  her  elements,  who  takes 
vengeance  up<m  them,  by  sending 
sore  throats  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints among  the  poetasters,  who 
go,  sooner  or  later,  coughing  and 
wheezing  into  unhonoured  and  for- 
gotten graves.  On  such  favourite 
children  as  Wordsworth,  again,  Na- 
ture breathes  and  blows  benignly; 
and  we  liave  often  seen  him  wtuking 
in  a  shower  without  l>eiiig  visibly 
wet,  while  coaches  have  wheeled 
past  with  their  crew  of  prosaics  all 
soaked  to  the  skin.  If,  m  a  gloomy 
dav,  there  be  a  shower  of  sunshine 
ffoing,  it  is  sure  to  settle  upon  his 
head ;  and  when  the  silence  is  get- 
ling  too  severe,  some  gloomy  Dut 
gracious  cloud  is  always  at  hand 
with  its  thunder,  to  regale  the  Bard 
with  a  flight  of  echoes. 

But  to  return  to  Nineveh.  We 
should  characterize  the  language— 
the  diction  of  this  unhappy  book- 
as  a  coarse,  loosely-woven  web  of 
words— warp  and  woof  of  whitey- 
brown  wool — ^tamboured  with  clus- 
ters of  fantastic  figures  and  flowers 
hi  red  and  purple  silk  of  the  most 
glaring  coloura — ^badnrose  embossed 
with  worse  poetry.  Of  all  true  poets 
the  diction  is,  by  very  inspiration, 
divine.  The  words  seem  alive  and 
winged,  like  bees  round  the  lips  of 
Plato— like  birds,  many-tongued,  vet 
all  harmonious  in  the  grove  that 
rings  with  linnets  in  its  coppices, 
thrushes  on  its  tree-tops,  and  larks 
far  and  wide  and  hij^h  up  in  its 
cloudless  firmament — like  the  hymns 
of  a  hundred  flowing  and  falling  wa- 
ters, rills,  streams,  rivers,  torrents, 
lakes,  and  cataracts,  each  with  its 
sevend  echo,  till  music  seems  inter- 
fused with  fidl  nature.  The  versifi- 
cation of  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  is 
it  not  often  grand  as  the  music  of 
JEIandel's  Messiah,  or  Haydn's  Crea- 
tion! For,  besides  the  unconscious 
inspiration  of  genius  breathing  itself 
forth  agun  in  harmonies,  in  the  strains 
of  all  poets  you  feel  the  meditative 
mastery  of  the  highest  and  profound- 
estart  Exquisite  adaptations— finest 
proportions  —  rising  and  ^  fallings 
graceful  and  majestic— ebbings  and 
Sowings  sea-like  and  sublime — fluc- 
tuations of  feeling,  that  in  their 
faintest  movements  we  know  will 
not  fail  or  fade  entirely  away  out 
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of  shadowy  being— that  in  their  full- 
eat  will,  we  know,  waft  our  spirits 
on  along  with  them,  as  upon  winds 
and  waves,  far  away  into  the  still  or 
storttiy  heart  of  the  Main  of  Imagi- 
nation, bedropt,  as  with  ^ems  from 
heaven,  with  a  thousand  isles.  This 
music  is  the  spiritual  life  of  song ; 
and  all  life  is  a  mystery — ^felt,  not  un- 
derstood— ^when  it  is  gone  flesh  rota, 
and  so  do  words ;  people  are  buried, 
and  so  are  poems;  these  in  cells, 
those  in  shelves;  and  of  both  alike 
the  everlasting  doom  is — dust 

Oh,  how  c^uld  Mr  Atherstone  ever 
imagine  his  versification  Miltonic! 
Readers  all !  you  remember  well  the 
glorious  passages  in  Paradise  Lost 
and  Paradise  Regained,  in  which  the 
Blind  Bard  sweeps  the  earth  with 
an  angePs  wing,  from  the  regions  of 
the  rising  to  tlie  regions  of  the  set- 
ting sun — ^shewing  you  in  one  pano- 
rama, it  may  almost  be  said,  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  Mr  Ather- 
stone, too,  must  needs  be  topogra- 
pliical  and  geographical ;  but  he  lias 
not  even  uie  merit  of  a  land-mea- 
surer, and  merely  mouths  out  so 
many  names  from  a  Gazetteer. 

'*  Lo!  from  Bithynla,  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
From  Cappadocia  and  Iberia, 
Armenia,  ancient  Syria,  Babylon, 
From  Media.  Persia,  and  Arabia, 
Chorasinia,  Hyrcania,  Asia, 
Past  the    Salt    Desert,   past  Getlrosia's 

ware. 
On  to  the  banks  of  Indus !  ! ! !"  &c. 

How  ignorant  of  the  very  elements 
of  his  art  must  tlie  man  be,  who,  in 
writing  thus,  imagines  himself  to  be 
imitating  Milton  \ 

It  is  always  ^our  most  ignorant 
people  who  think  themselves  the 
most  knowing — ^the  dullest  the  most 
acute — and  in  their  own  belief  none 
so  bright  as  the  opaque.  Mr  Ather- 
stone, who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
easiest  rules  of  blank  verse,  aims 
in  the  above  passage  at  one  of  its 
peatest  difficulties ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing stoiter,  (see  Dr  JamiesonJ  he 
is  equally  ambitious  of  science.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  attempt  at  accom- 
modation of  sound  to  sense — as  this 
sudden  violation  of  measure ! 

"  But,  at  a  bound,  he  sprang. 
From  the  path  of  the  hoi-ses  aside ;  their 

breath 
Blew  hot  in  his  ear ;  his  shouldn*  with 

foam 
Was  while  ;  like  the  swppp  of  the  storm 
they  passeil," 
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Mr  Atherstone  here  reminds  us  of 
a  skater,  who  cannot  do  outside^  at- 
'tempting  the  figure  of  eight,  or 
spr^id-eaffle.  Down  comes  our 
friend  wiui  a  cloit  (see  Dr  Jamieson 
again)  on  his  posteriors^ the  most 
painful  fall  witoin  the  whole  range 
of  the  ludicrous. 

We  conclude  our  critique,  theD, 
for  the  present,  with  this  summary 
sentence  of  condemnation, — tliat  Mr 
Atherstone  knows  not  what  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  is — ^that  he  has  but 
a  feeble  fancy,  and  no  imagination — 
that  all  his  characters  are  borrowed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  By- 
ron— ^that  he  has  no  intellect  to  form 
and  mould  a  plan — and  that  he  has 
no  knowledge,  deserving  the  name, 
of  human  nature.  In  striving  to 
write  poetry,  he  is  fighting  against  the 
stars.  Apollo  shines  not  for  him — 
nor  yet  Diana ;  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  league  against  him ;  the  moment 
he  takes  up  his  pen,  day's  king  re- 
tires behind  a  cloud,  or  night's  queen 
is 

"  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunsr  cave." 

Mr  Atherstone  dedicates  his  dull- 
ness to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thuti — 

*<  To  the  Master-spirit  of  the  age. 

To  the  living  Shakspeare, 
To  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart." 

That  is  fulsome.  But  supposing 
Scott  to  be  Shakspeare,  why  oedicate 
to  him  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  ?  Not  a 
line  in  it  that  shews  Mr  Atherstone 
ever  to  liave  read  one  word  either 
of  the  dead  or  living  Shakspeare.  He 
has  drunk  neither  of  the  waters  of 
tlie  Avon  nor  of  the  Tweed.  Why 
then  select  Scott,  the  living  Shak- 
speare, for  Dedicatee  ?  He  might  as 
appropriately  have  inscribed  the  Fall 
of  Nineveh  to  Mr  Telford  the  civil 
engineer,  or  to  Monsieur  Jarrin  the 
pastry-cook.  There  is  puppyism  in 
this ;  as  if  only  the  Master-spirit  of 
the  age  were  worthy  of  such  an  ho- 
nour— as  if  the  livingShakspeare  were 
a  counterpart  to  the  dead  Adierstone. 
There  is  no  meaning — quite  the  con- 
trary— in  such  juxtaposition.  Had 
Mr  Athei*8tone  lighted  his  taper  at 
the  sun,  he  might  have  been  allowed, 
if  he  chose  it,  to  hold  it  up  in  the  eye 
of  day;  but  'tis  onlv  a  brimstone 
matcli  or  spunk,  with  a  small  dim 
tijp-spark  from  the  expiring  embers 
of  a  turf  fire,  and  to  thi*ust  it  into  the 
nose  of  the  living  Shakspeare,  is  at 
once  piTsumptuous  and  offensive. 
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Sir, — Though  the  most  unlooked- 
for  controversy,  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  Ferns  has  judged  it  necessary  to 
engage  with  the  &rlof  Mountcashel, 
is  perhaps  not  yet  concluded,  the 
time  seems  to  have  arriv^,  in  which 
it  should  be  noticed  in  a  periodical 
miscellany  which  so  ably  advocates 
tiie  interests  of  our  civil  and  eccle- 
nastica]  constitution.  The  main  topics 
of  that  controversy  have  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  and  a  judgment 
may  even  now^  I  conceive,  be  satis- 
factorily formed  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  interposition  by 
which  it  has  been  provoked.  I  am 
accordingly  induced  to  offer  to  you 
such  reflections  as  it  has  suggested 
to  one  sufficiently  ac<|^uaintea  with 
the  state  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland^  sincerely  attached  to  its 
true  interest,  and  truly  solicitous  for 
its  utmost  attainable  efficiency.  That 
at  such  a  time,  and  from  such  a  Quar- 
ter, a  vehement  attack  should  be 
mflde  on  tiie  actual  administration  of 
our  port  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  is,  indeed, 
fitted  to  suggest  reflections,  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  topics  immedi- 
ately agitated  in  the  controversy. 

Two  years  only  have  passed  away 
since  the  religious  public  was  grati- 
fied with  a  quick  succession  of  re- 
ports, announcing  numerous  instan- 
ces of  persons  who  had  become  sen- 
sil^le  of  the  duty  of  throwing  off  a 
mass  of  superstitious  idolatry,  and 
attachiug  themselves  to  the  genuine 
truths  of  Christianity.    Some  spell, 
hy  which  the  nioral  genius  of  Ireland 
bad  been  bound, seemed  to  have  been 
suddenly  broken,   and   the   stupor 
which  it  had  created  to  be  rapidljr 
yielding  to  the  animating  influences 
of  religious  freedom.  Ateilismanhad 
indeed  been  found ;  and  ^at  talis- 
nan  was  the  written  word  of  God, 
lome  local  circumstances  rendered 
his  important  movement  first  con- 
picuous,  and,  throughout,  more  con- 
iderable  in  Cavan;  but  the  agency 
»y  which  it  was  effected  appeared 
0  have  been  spread  through  almost 
jvery  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially 
brough  those  in  which  the  religion 


of  Rome  had  exercised  its  benumb- 
ing and  degrading  influences  with 
the  least  control.  Among  the  moun- 
tains of  Leiti'im,  a  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  was  found  to  be  eager  in 
attendance  on  expositions  of  ttie  sa- 
cred writings,  and  open  to  the  con- 
viction which  they  offered  to  their 
minds.  In  various  other  parts  of.  Con- 
naught,  the  peculiar  region  of  Irish 
popery,  the  announcement  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  written  word,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  carefully  with- 
held from  the  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  hailed  with  an  admiring  cu- 
riosity. In  Munster,  besides  many 
scattered  instances  of  conversion  oo- 
cuning  in  various  places,  one  parish, 
that  of  Askeaton,  m  the  diocese  of 
Limerick,  exhibited  an  almost  un- 
contested triumph  of  religious  liberty. 
If  the  capital  and  its  vicinity  exhi- 
bited less  decisive  indications  of  the 
influence  of  religious  trutih,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  in  the  capital  all 
the  violence  of  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical faction  had  been  concentrated. 
If  the  Pi'otestant  counties  of  Ulster 
could  not  boast  of  as  much  succesa 
in  enlightening  tlie  minds  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  almost  Popish  coun- 
ties of  Connaught,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  there  the  congrega- 
tions of  Protestants  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  occupy  a  large  share  of 
tlie  attention  of  tlie  clergy ;  that  in 
tliose  counties  the  abuses  of  Popery 
were  much  checked  and  restramed 
by  the  predominance  of  the  Pro- 
testant population ;  and  that  Protest- 
ants, where  they  were  strong  in  num- 
ber, felt  themselves  disposed  to  ar- 
ray tliemselves  in  opposition  to  a 
party,  elsewhere  overwhelming.  To 
every  reflecting  mind,  however,  it 
was  apparent  that  a  time  had  at 
length  arrived,  in  which  it  might  be 
reasonably  honed  that  the  tiuth  of 
religion  should  spread  its  salutary  in- 
fluence over  the  land. 

These  most  iin])oitant  occurrences^ 
were  traced  to  their  principle ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  they  received 
an  adec^uate  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation trom  the  natural  operation  of 
societies,  which  had  been,  during 
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many  years,  actively  employed  in  dif- 
fusing a  religious  education  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  But 
where  had  these  religious  societies 
themselves  their  origin?  In  that  aa<» 
sociation,*  one  of  the  original  triiun- 
vhrate  of  which  was  an  old  and  steady 
member  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  measures  of  which  have  been, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  fwre- 
sent  day,  constantly  directed  and  sup* 
ported  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establish* 
ment.  The  formation  and  success  of 
such  a  society  naturally  gave  occa* 
sion  to  the  formation  of  others,  in 
which  laymen  exercised  a  predomi* 
sating  influence;  but  the  parent  so^ 
dety,  the  Association  for  IMscounte* 
nancing  Vice,  was  the  creature  of  the 
Established  Clerffy;  and  this  society, 
aided  at  length  by  the  liberality  of 
the  government,  has  embraced  all 
the  various  objects  of  education,  and 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  of  religious  tracts,  which  its  off- 
ffipring  have  variously  pursued.  To 
the  clergy  of  the  Estaolishment,  then, 
may  this  fahr  promise  of  religious  im- 
provement be  jnost  justly  ascribed. 
They  gave  the  original  impulse,  and 
they  have,  from  the  beginning,  con- 
tinued their  best  exertions,  beinf  at 
fte  same  time  active  in  conducting, 
within  their  respective  parishes,  the 
operations  of  the  other  societies.  To 
realize  tiie  promised  reformation,  it 
was  contended  by  worldly  politicians 
that  all  political  disqualifications 
should  be  removed  from  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, that  they  might  not  be  re- 
tained in  their  present  communion 
by  a  proud  punctilio.  These  dis- 
qualifications have  since  been  re- 
moved ;  and,  though  we  trust  that  the 
good  seed  of  the  word  of  truth  has 
been  too  widely,  and  too  carefully 
sown,  to  be  now  destroyed  by  the 
blighting  influence  of  political  ex- 
citement, yet  to  a  superficial  obser- 
ver, the  religious  reformation  of  Ire- 
land is  effiectualiy  restrained.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  religious  result 
of  the  great  change,  whicn  has  been 
recently  made  in  the  government, 
whether  it  shall  indeed  remove  out 
of  the  way  the  impediment  of  worldly 

Sride,  or,  as  seems  much  more  pro- 
able,  oppose  to  religion  the  addi- 
tional impediment  of  worldly  policy; 
to  the  Established  Church,  it  must  yet 
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be  acknowledged,  is  the  cause  of 
the  Protestant  relispon  in  Ireland  pri- 
marily indebted  for  all  which  lias 
been  effected  for  its  advancement, 
and  for  all  the  good  which  may  yet 
be  effected,  when  the  unfavourable 
influences  at  present  operating  slialL 
have  lost  their  power. 

A  church,  which,  within  the  last 
thirty  years  of  its  existence,  had  so^ 
unequivocally  demonstrated  its  effi- 
ciency, might  well  be  supposed  ta 
be  secure  from  the  animaaversiona 
of  persons  professing  to  be  its  sin^ 
cere  friends.  Could  that  establisli^ 
ment  be  justly  described  as  ineflfi- 
cient,  which  had  so  surprised  the 
world  by  the  successful  issue  of  its 
long-continued  exertions,  that  tlie 
worldly  and  incredulous  politiciaii 
represented  as  a  chimera  nt  only  to 
amuse  a  dreaming  visionary,  an  ex- 
pectation of  final  success  authwized 
by  actual  occurrences  as  apparent  aa 
the  sun  at  noon-day?  Abuses  it 
must  have,  because  it  is  composed  of 
fidlible  and  erring  men;  but  that, 
whatever  these  abuses  may  have 
been,  they  have  not  destroyed  or 
considerably  weakened  its  efliciencj, 
has  been  recently  proved  to  the 
world  with  an  evidence,  which  those 
only  who  close  their  minds  against 
conviction  can  fail  to  perceive.  In 
truth,  every  man  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  present 
character  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  with  that  which  bdonged 
to  it  thirty  years  from  the  present 
time,  must  be  sensible  of  a  most  im- 
portant improvement,  which  within 
that  interval  has  been  silently  and 
spontaneously  accomplished.  Hie 
jroung  clergyman  of  tne  present  daj 
18  avowedly  zealous  in  tne  cause  oi 
that  religion,  of  which  he  has  become 
a  minister,  and  funiliarly  acquainted 
with  its  various  topics  of  discussion  ; 
he  devotes  himseli  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,r^ard- 
ing  them,  not  as  burdens  attached 
to  a  profession,  which  he  had  chosen  as 
genteel,  but  as  objects  wcHthy  of  e»-> 
gassing  his  attention,  and  constito- 
ting  his  best  and  surest  gratification. 
The  aged,  too,  have  caught  from  die 
young  an  ardour  which,  in  their  ear- 
lier days,  might  have  been  character- 
ized as  belongiitf  only  to  enthusiasts. 
The  language  of  l^e  pulpit  has  ac- 
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cordiogijr  experienced  a  general 
chance  and  improvement.  The 
mereiy  moral  eesav  of  a  fdmner  time 
it  now  rarely  addressed  to  a  con- 
gregation ;  the  duties  of  men  are  re* 
cMnmended  and  enforced  by  oon* 
sideradcms  deduced  from  the  pr^ 
mises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
wrought  for  mankind  by  a  suffering 
Redeemer,  is  continually  presented 
to  the  minds  of  Christians,  as  the 
mat  charter  of  human  salTation. 
The  Church  is,  accordingly,  no  long- 
er considered  as  a  refuge  for  those 
who  wanted  either  the  energy  or  the 
ability  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  any  other  profession. 
Young  men  of  talents  and  of  indus- 
try devote  themselves  to  it,  as  to  a 
profession  in  which  talents  may  be 
usefully  exerdsed,  and  industry  must 
be  exerted ;  and  long  and  laborious 
preparation  is  now  made  for  the  ex- 
aminations, by  which  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
fimction  are  carefully  ascertained. 

Sudi  is  the  presentcharacter  of  that 
church,  which  the  self-constituted 
synod  of  Cork  has  judged  to  require 
reformation  deep  imdimportant,  that 
it  may  be  rendered  adequate  to  the 
office  of  an  establishment  of  Christian 
ministera.  Let  me  now  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  in  which  tliis  synod  has  been 
convened. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a 
law  had  been  enacted,  which  the 
leading  minister  of  the  House  of 
CommoBfl,  by  whom  it  was  introdu- 
ced, acknowledged  to  be  a  measure 
breaking  in  upon  the  constitution, 
and  justified  only  by  pleading  the 
hard  necessity  by  which  it  had  been 
extorted  from  a  P^testant  govem- 
menL  Into  the  coneideralion  of  that 
necessity  I  will  not  now  enter.  The 
breach  1ms  been  made,  and  a  retro- 
spect would  be  unavailing.  But  I  am 
authorized  by  the  laaffuage  of  tiie 
minister  in  stating,  that  the  Pi'otestant 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  had 
by  that  enactment  received  a  danger- 
ous andalarmingshock,  since  a  breach 
had  been  confessedly  made  in  that 
part  of  the  constitution  by  which 
duefly  it  had  been  secured.  If,  in- 
deed, I  had  not  this  authority  for  the 
statement,  I  might  abundantly  justify 
it  by  the  events  which  have  already 
succeeded  the  enactment  of  a  law,  by 
which  peace  and  harmony  were  to 


be  established  among  all  the  various 
denominations  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Intimidation  has  proceeded, 
without  interruption,  in  its  course. 
Why  should  it  not?  The  great  victory 
which  had  been  achieved  over  the> 
constitution,  was  felt  to  be  a  pledge 
of  success  in  every  future  enterprise. 
The  determination  of  assailing  and 
overthrowing  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  church,  as  a  national 
nuisance,  has  been  publicly  avowed; 
and,  as  if  to  destroy  its  only  remain- 
ing protection,  a  new  association  has 
been  announced  for  rescinding  the 
Union,  and  thus  destroying  the  fai- 
tegri^  of  the  empire,  as  tiie  former 
association  had  succeeded  in  vio* 
lating  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  every  sin- 
cere Protestant,  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, but  more  especially  of  the 
established  church,  would  be  dispo- 
sed to  befriend   and  protect   tnat 
church,  which  had  so  recently  and  so 
notoriously  afforded  the  most  satis- 
factory proofs  of  its  efficiency.    It 
certainly  was  not  anticipated,  that  m 
nobleman,  who  had  been  so  latehr 
numbered  among  the  ssealous  defend- 
ers  of  a   Protestant    constitution, 
should  stand  forward  to  the  public 
as  the  leader  of  a  party  of  reformers, 
urging  the  most  serious  accusations 
against  the  administration  of  the  es- 
t»)lished  church,  and  calling  for  im- 
portant changes  in  its  arrangements, 
as  indispensably  necessary  for  ena- 
Ming  it  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
a  religious  estabhsliment.    To  that 
nobleman,  indeed,  and  to  the  gentie- 
men  whom  he  selected  as  favourable 
to  his  views,  it  seemed  that  die  in- 
creased danger  to  which  the  church 
is  now  exposed,  deprived  as  it  has 
been  of  the  special  protection  of  the 
constitution,  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  arraign  it  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  empire,  as  requiring,  by 
its  manifold  abuses,  to  be  con-ected 
by  a  legislative   interposition.    To 
justify  such  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  church, 
it  would,  however,  have  been  neces- 
sary, that  the  abuses  of  the  esta- 
blishment  were   so  great,  and  so 
numerous  and  pervading,  that  it"  was 
incapable  of  iiiaintaininff  itself  in  its 
actual  circumstances,  ana  tiiat  it  must 
therefore  be  subjected  to  some  con- 
siderable modifications.  Could  such 
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an  opinion  be  justly  formed  concern- 
inj  a  church,  which  but  two  years 
before  appeared  to  have  actually  be- 
gun the  great  work  of  the  religious 
reformation  of  Ireland  ?  If  abuses, 
notwithstanding,  existed,  requiring 
reformation,  ought  it  not  to  have  been 
considered,  whether  they  were  so 
great  and  so  extensive  as  to  require 
a  legislative  inquisition  ?  Ought  not 
enquiry  to  have  been  made,  whether 
the  establishment  is  not  actually  in 
a  progress  of  spontaneous  reforma- 
tion, m  wliich  such  abuses  must  be 
rapidly  diminished  ? 

it  is  manifest  that  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  cannot  be  subjected  to 
a  legislative  inquisition  in  a  popular 
government,  without  exposing  it  to 
two  very  distinct  dangers — one  from 
the  depredations  of  the  radical  spo- 
liator, the  other  from  the  schemes  of 
the  exclusive  sectary.  Tlie  former 
will  readily  join  iutlie  cry  of  religious 
reformation,  in  the  hope  that  some 
opportunity  may  present  itself  for 
plundering  the  property  of  the  church ; 
the  latter  will  bring  into  hazard  the 
endowments  of  the  church,  in  the 
hope  that  whatever  may  be  suffered 
to  remain,  majr  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  men  who  will  incul- 
cate his  peculiar  doctrines.  Both 
will  be  gratified  by  the  event.  The 
radical,  who  cares  not  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  will  have  seized 
on  some  portion  of  its  revenues;  and 
the  sectaiy,  if  he  has  impoverished 
the  establishment,  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  he 
has  ejected  those  who  differed  from 
himself. 

In  the  present  case  it  has  liappen- 
ed,  most  fortunately  for  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  public,  that  a  circumstance 
occiuTed,  which  indicated,  at  the  very 
time,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  spoliator.  A  JVlr  Bennett, 
though  not  one  of  the  individuals  se- 
lected to  compose  the  meeting  over 
which  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  pre- 
sided, offered  himself  for  admission, 
and  wafl  received.  The  French  have 
a  maxim,  that  he  who  excuses  him- 
self, accuses  himself.  Mr  Bennett 
thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  him- 
self from  the  supposed  imputation  of 
being  a  radical,  contained  in  resolu- 
tions^ manifestly  prepared  before  a 
meeting  at  which  his  presence  had 
not  been  expected.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  application  of  the 
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maxim  in  the  case  of  this  gentlemaii, 
much  cannot  be  thought  of  his  vindi- 
cation, since  he  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  '^  a  liberal,  in  the  l>roade8t 
sense  of  the  word."  This  most  latitu- 
dinary  liberal  is,  of  course,  a  decided 
enemy  to  tithes,  by  which  the  paro- 
chial clergy  arc  chiefly  maintained. 
While,  therefore,  he  heartily  concur- 
red in  all  the  censures  which  liad 
been  uttered  against  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church,  aggravating 
them  by  a  case  known  to  himself^ 
which  he  did  not  specify,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  consequently 
safe  from  reply,  he  earnestly  insist- 
ed on  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meeting  his  favourite  mea- 
sure of  tlie  abolition  of  tithes.  The 
meeting,  he  remai'ked,  was  manifest- 
ly disinclined  to  meddle  with  church 
property.  This  disinclination,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  been  led  to  attri- 
bute to  any  determination  of  main- 
taining the  proper^  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that 
no  anxiety  of  this  kind  is  expressed 
hi  the  resolutions  then  submitted  to 
consideration,  and  afterwards  lUiopt- 
ed ;  for  it  is  merely  said,  that  it  was 
not  their  object  to  diminish,  in  any 
degree,  the  revenues  belonging  to 
the  church.  The  resolution,  m  v^ch 
these  words  occur,  afterwards  adds, 
as  their  reason,  that  they  were  well 
aware  of  the  disastrous  consequeacea 
which  must  attend  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  rights  of  church  property ; 
a  consideration  which  would  have 
been  equally  applicable  to  tlie  pro- 
perty of  any  other  considerable  cor- 
poration. Mr  Bennett  appears  to 
Iiave  understood  this  resolution  in 
this  most  neutral  sense,  and  accord- 
ingly told  the  meeting,  that  the  cause 
ottlieir  disinclination  to  meddle  with 
the  property  of  the  chuich,  was,  that 
the  consideration  of  it  might  **  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  out  from  their 
minds  those  other  points  that  had 
been  so  ably  descanted  on."  Disre- 
garding, in  the  eagerness  of  plunder, 
this  prudential  caution,  he  boldly  har 
zards  the  project,*  the  speech  of  this 
broadest  liberal  is  received  with  ap- 
probation and  applause  by  die  re- 
formei*8  of  the  church ;  and  die  re- 
solutions were  unanimously  adopted, 
the  meeting  having  acquiesced  indie 
sentiments  of  Mr  Bennett,  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  questionable  reso- 
lution not  affording  a  reason  suffi- 
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ciently  strong  for  disturbiDg  the  ge- 
neral harmony. 

Of  the  other  danger,  which  mi^ht 
arise  from  the  schemes  of  exclusive 
sectaries,  we  can  also  discover  suffi- 
cient prognostics  in  the  published  re- 
port of  this  meeting  of  reformers.  It 
18  aconrdinglyohservable  that,  though 
the  petitions,  to  be  addressed  to  uie 
King,  and  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, related  only  to  a  single  object, 
that  of  a  different  distribution  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  yet  seven  re- 
solutions were  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  speeches  were  addressed  to 
\Xy  as  explanatory  of  the  views  of  the 
noble  £^1  and  his  friends,  which  had 
no  direct  reference  to  it,  but  plainly 
pointed  to  ano^er  and  distinct  pur- 
pose.   In  tibis  view  I  might  mention 
the  general  crimination  of  a  larffe 
portion  of  the  clergy,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  those,  who  are  characteiised 
as  pious  and  zealous ;  but  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  tlie  use  of  expressions 
which  are  known  to  be  characteris- 
tic of  a  sect.  The  fifth  resolution  de- 
clares, that  the  purity  of  the  church 
cannever  be  restored,  its  permanence 
ffoarantecd  by  the  esteem  of  an  en- 
lightened people,  or  the  slanders  of 
its  adversaries  put  to  silence,  **  until 
the  ffreat  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  wnich  our   reformers 
learned  from  the  holy  word  of  God, 
be  faithfoUy  preached  in  all  our  pul- 
pits."   In  correspondence  to  the  ex- 
press language  of  this  resolution,  we 
find  the  noble  Earl  stating,  in  the  be- 
ffinmng  of  his  speech,  that  the  meet- 
ing hM,  for  its  peculiar  object^  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
**  as  established  at  tlie  Reformation." 
He  adds,  indeed,  that  they  **  could 
not  find  fault  with  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  established  churchy"  but  we 
aU  know,  that  the  exclusive  party,  to 
which  I  allude,  contend  that  their 
peculiar    opinions    constitute    that 
"  pure  doctrine."  Now,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  represent,  through  your  mis- 
^elhmy,  to  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
friends,  that  the  original  and  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  is  the 
denial  of  human  merit,  as  effective 
of  human  salvation.    In  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
&e  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  had 
been  wholly,  and  his  mediation  al- 
~no8t  wholly,  for]^otten.    To  the  one 
»bject  of  restonng  a  Cliristian  de- 
^dence  on  the  merits  and  media- 
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tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  the  exer- 
tions of  the  earlier  reformers  direct- 
ed, and  with  this  view  they  insisted 
on  the  utter  msufficiency  of  our  o^^ti 
efforts  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
Calvin  did,  indeed,  afterwards  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  and  ir- 
respective predestination;  but  this 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  from  which  our 
articles  have  been  derived,  nor  was  it 
inculcated  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
bv  whom  our  articles  were  prepared. 
Ir  the  noble  Earl  could  be  persuaded 
to  regard  the  denial  of  the  efficiency 
of  human  merit,  as  constituting  the 
pure  doctrine  of  our  church,  settled 
at  the  Reformation,  I  trust  that  he 
would  find  that  this  doctrine  is  gene- 
I'ally  preached  by  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
cluding, that  in  bis  severe  and  gene- 
ral censures  of  the  established  clergy, 
he  had  specially  in  contemplation  Uie 
peculiai*  opinions  of  a  party,  wliich 
ne  would,  if  any  favourable  occasion 
should  present  itself,  force  upon  the 
general  adoption  of  the  church. 

If  the  meeting  convened  in  Cork 
by  the  noble  Earl  had  confined  itself 
strictly  to  the  single  object  of  peti- 
tioning the  King  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  expediency  of  making  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  we  might  have 
apprehended  danger  from  the  inter- 

})Osition,  but  our  apprehension  would 
lave  been  merely  speculative.  The 
speeches  delivered,  and  the  resolu- 
tions adopted,  at  the  meeting,  have, 
however,  relieved  us  from  any  diffi- 
culty of  this  kind.  We  plainly  per- 
ceive the  principles  of  future  spolia- 
tion and  sectarianism  in  the  very 
concoction  of  this  notable  scheme  of 
reformation,  so  that  no  reasonable 
and  reflecting  mind  can  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  consequences  which 
must  ensue,  if  it  should  be  allowed 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  Nsi- 
turalists  have  doubted,  whether  tlie 
rattle  of  the  rattle-snake  should  be 
considered  as  given  to  it,  that  other 
animids  may  be  warned  of  tlie  danger 
of  its  approach,  or  that  it  may,  by 
sounding  the  alarm  of  danger,  cause 
such  consternation  among  them,  as 
may  ensure  its  success  in  seizing  its 
victims.  As  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  others 
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of  the  clergy,  who  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  discussion  which  the 
meeting  has  occasioned,  have  not 
been  intimidated  to  the  prostration  of 
their  faculties,  we  may  conclude  that, 
in  this  case  at  least,  the  rattle  of  an 
interfering  vanity  has  been  benefi- 
cially, however  unintentionally,  ex« 
ercised,  in  admonishing  us  of  our 
danger. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of 
this  meeting  naturally  callea  forth 
that  able  and  practised  disputant, 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  to  vindicate  and 
protect  the  church,  over  a  district  of 
which  he  presides.  His  powers  of 
controversy  had  been  already  tried, 
with  distmguished  and  decisive  suc- 
cess, on  two  distinguished  Roman 
Catholics,  Dr  Milner  of  England,  and 
Bishop  Doyle  of  Ireland.  He  again 
buckled  on  his  armour  of  proof,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  entire  and 
melancholy  discomfiture  of  a  noble- 
man, whom  the  church  had  recently 
respected  as  one  of  its  sincerest 
friends,  and  would  still  respect,  if 
he  would  acknowledge  himself  con- 
vinced, and  forego  his  schemes  of 
innovation. 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns  having  ad- 
dresseda  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Earl  of  Mountcashel,  a  Correspond- 
ence ensued,  which  has  already  been 
extended  to  four  long  letters  written 
by  the  Bishop,  and  three  by  the  noble 
E^l.  It  was  originally  my  intention 
to  reduce  the  topics  of  these  letters 
wider  their  respective  heads,  in  die 
briefest  form  of  language,  and,  pla- 
cing them  in  opposite  columns,  to  af« 
ford  an  opportunity  of  a  direct  and 
distinct  comparison.  Tlie  correspond- 
ence has,  however,  been  extenaed  to 
so  great  a  length,  that  I  am  forced  to 
relmquish  this  plan ;  and  the  letters 
iMve  been  so  generally  read,  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
topics  of  discnssion  vrith  so  much 
foi-mality.  I  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  presenting  a  summary  of 
each  of  the  parts  of  tiie  controversy. 
The  letters  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
man,  so  that  any  mistatement  may 
be  easily  corrected. 

To  the  meeting  convened  at  Cork, 
which  the  Bishop  has  denominated  a 
lay-fiynod,  he  objected  specifically,  as 
he  has  himself  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  his  third  letter,  1.  That  whatever 
abuses  had  crept  into  the  church,  were 
in  a  rapid  progr^s^  of  removal,  th« 
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most  active  exertions  having  been 
made,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  esta- 
blishment, by  all  the  means  which  the 
bishops  have  been  able  to  employ;  and 
2.  That,  if  the  bishops  had  been  negli- 
gent, yet  the  means  employed  by  uie 
Earl  of  Mountcashel  were  not  only  not 
tiie  best  within  his  power,  but  such  aa 
experience  had  proved  to  be  moat 
dangerous,  both  to  the  church  and  to 
the  state.  These  were  accordingly 
the  main  subjects  of  the  controversy ; 
various  minor  topics,  however,  were 
incidentally  introduced  and  agitated 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  To 
the  acrimonious  observations  which 
have  fallen  from  either  party  in  the 
heat  of  argument,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  m  this  adjudication  of  the 
general  question,  to  make  any  speci- 
fic allusion. 

The  Bishop  began  the  controversy 
with  the  second  of  the  twoprincipsi 
topics,  representing  the  lay^gynoaa^ 
Cork  as  naturally  leading  to  the  for* 
mation  of  a  Parliamentarv  conmuttee 
of  religion,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a 
petition  of  religion,  like  that  in  which 
the  commons  censured  the  bidiops 
in  the  year  1628,  and  by  direct  con^ 
sequence  to  a  renewal  of  the  calami- 
tous results  of  that  proceeding.  To 
this  observation  the  Earl  replied,  by 
asserting,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  year  1628  were  so  different  from 
those  of  the  present  time,  that  no  in- 
ference, fairly  applicable  to  the  lat- 
ter, coidd  be  collected  from  the  far- 
mer. It  was  stated  in  particular,  that 
no  danger  should  be  apprehended 
from  the  measures  of  tne  meeting 
convened  at  Cork,  as  the  persons 
there  assembled  were  unanimous  In 
approving  the  doctrines  of  the  eat»- 
foiished  cnurch :  to  which  the  Bishop 
replied,  that  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  meeting,  at  ndiich  petitions 
to  Parliament  were  prepared  in  the 
year  1628,  were  penectly  at  unity 
among  themselves  as  to  doctrine,  and 
perfectly  confident  that  their  doc- 
trines were  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  their  proceediim  Led  to 
the  subversion  of  that  church,  to  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  to  1h«  ruin 
of  the  constitution.  To  the  Earl's 
statement,  tiiat  there  were  other 
causes  of  the  disturbances  of  that  un- 
happy time,  the  Bishop  replied  tlist 
he  admitted  the  truth  <Mf  the  position, 
but  contended  that  the  attack  made 
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on  the  church  was  employed  m  the 
means  of  succeed.  To  an  aMertion  of 
the  Earl,  that»  in  the  jrear  1628»  the 
state  of  the  tiro  countries  was  more 
revolutionary  than  at  the  present. 
time»  Enghmd  then  preparing  to  shed 
ft  monarch's  Uood,  and  Ireland  look- 
ins  forward  to  that  awful  rehellicm 
which  hroke  out  only  thirteen  years 
afterwards^  it  was  answered  by  the 
Bishop^  that»  in  the  year  1688,  neither 
was  Irelmd  looking  forward  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  rear  164)9  nor  Eng« 
land  to  the  murder  of  the  king;  that 
in  England  no  apprehension  of  a 
ciYii  war  ^^jpears  to  have  been  enter* 
tained  before  the  meeting  of  the  l^ong 
Parlittment;  and  the  historians  w 
Ireland  represent  the  country ,  in  the 
time  immediately  preceding  the  re* 
bdlioB  of  the  year  1641»  as  jMurticu- 
larly  proapcrous  and  tranquil;  and 
thai,  on  the  contrary.  Great  Britain, 
and  still  more  Irelimd,  is  now  hi  a 
state  infinitely  more  revolutionary 
than  at  tfiat  time,aad  that  all  Europe 
is  equally  unsettled.  It  was,  under 
this  head,  fiorther  remarked  by  the 
Bishop,  that  censures  thrown  out 
geaeraUy  against  those  of  the  clergy, 
who  do  not  b^oitf  to  a  particular 
cfaM,  distinguished  as  "*  the  really 
piousj,"  are  among  the  very  strongest 
that  a  spirttnow  exists  exact- 
anrikr  to  mt  which  nrevailed  in 
my  tfanesprecedingihe  great 
rebellioii  in  Enghmd.  The  Earl  fi- 
nally  alleged,  Hat,  in  the  year  1688, 
the  dancer  to  wbidi  the  church  was 
ezpesed  was  toeatened  not  by  mi- 
lilanisai,  but  by  Popery,  accusing 
Charles  L  of  betaig  mttuenced  by  his 
queen  to  favour  Popery,  and  Arch- 
bishop  Land  of  introdndng  much  of 
the  ceremonial  of  Rome  into  the  wor- 
ehip  of  the  Protestant  Church.  That 
Charles  1.  was  at  all  disposed  to  fa- 
vour Popery  is,  however,  directly,  and 
wM  good  reason,  denied  by  the  Bi- 
shop ;  and  of  the  Archbishop,  though 
be  DM  not  undertaken  to  defend  his 
prudence,  he,  with  not  less  reason, 
onerts,  that  he  was  in  principle  and 
dsdarine  a^enuine  meml)er  of  the 
Church  of  Sigland. 

In  regard  to  Archbishop  Laud  I 
nay  add,  from  ananrative  of  the  life 
a  tiiat  prelate  recently  published, 
that  he  bad  the  extmormnarv  felicity 
f  leading  back  to  the  Church  of 
Sagland  two  of  the  most  distinguish- 
^  men  of  his  time>  who  had  strayed 
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from  it  ia  contrary  directions-^Chil- 
lingworth,  wlio  had  lapsed  into  Po* 

Sery,  and  John  Hale,  who,  disgusted 
y  the  extravagances  of  the  synod  of 
Dort»had  soughta  refuge  in  Socinian- 
ism.  This  eminent  man,  whom  the 
Earl  of  Mountcashel  has,  on  the  au- 
thority  of  puritans,  reiMresented  as  fa- 
vouring  tne  Church  of  Rome,  did 
thus,  on  the  contrary,  maintein  with 
firmness  that  middle  statiMi  between 
opposite  error,  which  belonged  to  his 
own,  refuting  on  the  one  hand  the 
pretensiona  of  papal  dictation,  and  on 
the  other,  the  not  less  unscriptural 
dogmatism  of  human  reasoning. 

Concerning  this  part  of  the  discus- 
sion I  may  surely  conclude,  that,  if 
history  has  been  justiy  described  as 
phihsopky  teaching  by  examples,  the 
wlM^e  force  of  argument  is  unan- 
swerably on  the  8i<fe  of  the  Bishop. 
The  other  part  of  the  second  topic 
of  discumion  the  Bishop  maintains, 
by  urging  that,  if  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
cariiei  conceived  the  Bishops  to  be 
negligent  of  their  duty,  he  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  remonstrated 
with  themselves  I  he  might  then,  if 
his  representations  had  proved  inef- 
fectual, have  addressed  himself  to 
the  nunister }  and  he  might,  finally,  as 
a  peer,  have  claimed  an  audience  of 
his  Sovereign.  No,  says  the  Earl, 
I  could  not  for  want  of  time  have 
recourse  to  any  of  these  expedients, 
it  being  believed  that  a  royal  com- 
mission had  been  issued  for  enqui- 
ring into  the  state  of  the  church. 
This  the  Bishop  has,  in  his  fourth  let- 
ter, stated  to  TO  **  the  most  extraor- 
dinary reason  for  resorting  to  an  ex- 
traordinary measure,  that  ever  was 
g[iven ;  beouise,"  he  adds,  ^  the  legi- 
timate authority  had  commenced  a 
regular  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
establishment,  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  call  upon  the  people  to 
come  forward,  and  remonstrate  upon 
the  necessity  of  such  an  enquiry !" 
In  this  observation,  however,  I  con- 
fess that  I  think  the  Bishop  weak,  and 
must  give  him  up  to  his  adversary. 
The  conduct  on  which  be  has  thus 
animadverted  is  not  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, for,  as  the  Bishop  had  pre- 
viously remarked,  the  Earl  had  urged 
upon  him  and  his  brethren  the  duty 
of  correcting  abuses,  which  he  knew, 
or  might  have  known,  to  have  been 
abready  corrected. 
That  laymen  shouldhavesointerpo* 
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Bed,  the  Eai*]  has  endeavoured  to  justi- 
fy by  the  two  acts  of  Parliament,  pass* 
ed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vlll.  and 
Edward  VI.  for  authorising  a  commis* 
sion  for  examining  and  reporting  on 
the  canons  of  the  church,  to  oe  compo- 
sed in  the  one  half  of  laymen.  The 
Bishop  has  replied,  that  he  does  not 
question  the  abstract  right  of  the  lai- 
ty to  discuss  the  concerns  of  tlie 
church,  but  only  the  expediency  of 
the  mode  in  wliich  that  right  had 
been  cxer-cised ;  and  that,  from  a  par- 
liamentary appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, some  of  whom  were  laymen, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  canons,  it  does  not  follow 
^t  any  laymen -may,  at  any  time, 
voluntarily  constitute  themselves  a 
committee  of  church  grievances, 
and  call  upon  all  othei*s  to  act  in  a 
similar  manner.  To  this  reply  it  may 
be  added,  that  no  other  than  a  joint 
commission  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men could  reasonably  have  been  au- 
thorised for  the  puraose  at  that  time 
contemplated,  which  was  to  modify 
the  canons  received  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  so  that  they  should  not 
contain  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Having  disposed  of  one  of  the  two 
great  topics  of  this  controversy,  1 
now  proceed  to  review  the  other,  in 
which  the  church  is  charged  with 
many  and  gross  abuses,  imperatively 
demanding  the  interposition  of  the 
laity,  for  restoring  it  to  its  original 
purity,  and  rendering  it  at  all  suffi- 
cient for  the  discliarge  of  its  import- 
ant functions.  These  charges,  inueed, 
are  such,  and  so  various,  that  in  per- 
using them,  I  have  fancied  that  I  was 
reading  some  of  tlie  denunciations 
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in  the  period  preceding  theHeform- 
ation,  as  requiring  to  be  visited  for 
correction  both  in  the  head  and  in 
the  members. 

These  charges  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  classes: — 1.  That  the 
bishops  are  generally  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  political  in- 
trigue, and  that  confidence  cannot 
be  placed  in  them ;  2.  That  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  are  not  benefi- 
cially disti'ibuted ;  3.  That  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  are  inattentive  to 
their  duty ;  4.  That  the  beneficed 
clergy  are  covetous  and  griping; 
5.  Tiiat  tlie  clergy  of  Eii(glwid  and 
Jre^md  are  generally  immoral.    If 


such  a  list  of  charges  could  indeed 
be  justified  in  argument,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertain^  that  the  whole 
establishment  ought  to  undergo  a 
most  severe  revision. 

In  r^ly  to  that  part  of  the  first  of 
these  oiai'ges,  which  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  was 
simply  asserted,  the  Bishop  has  ar- 
gued, that  unless  elections  of  bishope 
by  the  clergy,  or  by  committees  of 
the  laity,  be  adopted,  both  which 
modes  of  appointment  are  exposed 
to  tlie  most  serious  objections,  the 
right  of  nominating  must  be  left  with 
the  crown,  and  consequently  must 
be  intrusted  to  the  minister,  who  will 
occasionally  suffer  it  to  be  affected 
by  political  influence ;  but  he  main- 
tains, that  in  the  last  twenty-two 
yeai's,  no  bishop  can  be  shewn  to 
have  been  appointed  in  Ireland  with 
a  view  to  political  support  The  re- 
presentation of  the  Earl,  that  no  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  bishops, 
since  they  supported  the  relief  bill, 
was  answered,  by  remai*kiug,  that 
the  bill  had  been  opposed  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  two 
countries,  and  that  of  the  twenty- 
two  bishops  of  Ireland,  in  particular, 
sixteen  were  adverse  to  the  mea^ 
sure.  The  argument  derived  from 
the  woi*ds,  **  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  oi  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,"  contained  in  the  title  of 
the  statute,  was  easily  refuted,  by 
observing,  that  the  same  words  woidd 
have  been  employed  though  not  a 
single  bishop  had  voted  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  the  two  classes  of  peers 
being  collectively  taken  as  constitu- 
ting one  assembly. 

The  charge  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  of  the  church 
involves  two  distinct  considerations; 
First,  That  they  are  misapplied,  in 
giving  to  the  bishops  excessive  re- 
venues, and  in  permitting  the  paro- 
chial clergy  to  hold  unions  and  plu- 
ralities; and.  Secondly,  That  suffi-. 
cient  provision  has  not  been  made 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of 
curates  assistant,  and  for  an  increase 
of  the  parochial  clergy  proportioned 
to  the  entire  population. 

In  answer  to  the  former  part  of 
the  charge,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
incomes  of  the  bishops,  it  has  been 
represented,  that  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  both  of  the  Bishop  of  Li- 
mericky  and  of  Mr  Footeri  that  tii« 
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arefnge  of  the  incomes  of  the  Irish 
bishops  does  not  exceed  L.5000  of 
the  late,  or  about  L.460a  of  the  pre- 
sent currency,  which  is  not  more  than 
is  necessary  for  their  station.  The 
misconception  of  this  matter  arises 
from  the  great  extent  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  several  sees;  it  not 
being  considered  tliat  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  interest  in  tliose  lands 
belong  to  the  tenantry,  who  could 
not  be  dispjossessed  at  once  with- 
out a  grievous  seizure  of  private  pro- 
perty, nor  gradually  by  a  general  re- 
nisal  of  all  renewals,  without  redu- 
cing the  bishops  to  beggary  during  the 
existing  leases^  the  rents  being  little 
more  tnan  nominal. 

In  regard  to  unions  of  parishes, 
the  Bishop  has  remarked,  that  they 
are  generally  justified  by  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  incomes  which  .they 
would  severally  afford,  being  in  ge- 
neral vicaraffes  entitled  only  to  one- 
third  part  of  the  tithes,  or  curacies, 
the  salaries  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
possessors  of  impropriate  tithes,  of- 
ten less  than  L.10,  never,  in  any  in- 
stance known  to  the  Bishop,  so  much 
as  L.90»  fLod  nearly  all  destitute  of 
churches,  and  unable  to  maintain 
them  if  they  should  be  built.  The 
power  of  forming  temporary  unions, 
ne  has  further  remarked,  no  longer 
remains  with  the  bishops,  a  statute 
having  been  enacted  m  Utie  year 
1827,  which  renders  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  necessary 
to  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  also 
stated,  in  reply  to  a  complaint  of 
the  noble  Earl,  that  the  livings  at- 
tached to  canonries,  deaneries,  and 
prebends,  are  either  the  rectorial 
tithes,  with  vicarages  endowed,  or, 
as  is  most  generally  the  case  in  Ire- 
land, parishes  with  cure  of  souls,  on 
which  the  incumbents  reside,  their 
dipiities  being  in  general  attended 
with  no  other  emolument  tlian  the 
livings  attached  to  them,  and  con- 
nected with  no  duty  except  that  of 
nreaching  in  the  cathedral,  which  al- 
lost  always  is  performed  by  depu- 
f,  paid  by  the  mdividual  for  whom 
le  officiates. 

To  this  general  account  of  unions, 
;  is  adde^  that  for  removing  such 
nions  as  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
expedient, the  best  measures  have 
^een  already  taken  by  the  proper 
uthorities.  It  is  indeed  very  re- 
latkable,  that  in  the  very  meeting 
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over  which  the  Earl  of  Mouateashel 
presided,  and  in  which  charges  so 
grievous  have  been  alleged  against 
the  established  church,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged even  by  Mr  Sheriff 
.Cummins,  who  had  proposed  the  re- 
solutions, that  in  the  diocese  in  which 
the  meeting  had  been  convened, 
twenty-one  combinations  of  livings, 
which  he  has  named  pluralities,  had 
been  within  a  few  years  reduced  to 
three  or  four ;  and  Mr  Horace  Town- 
send  declared,  that  "  he  felt  it  but 
justice  to  the  excellent  and  exem- 
plary Bishop  of  Cloyne,"  the  diocese 
in  which  both  he  and  the  noble  Earl 
reside,  "to  say,  that  he  was  daily  re- 
forming the  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  diocese  previous  to  his  no- 
mination to  it;  and  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  he  was  confident  he 
,would  render  it  free  from  any  ob- 
jection." 

Of  the  improved  management  of 
the  united  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
since  the  appointment  of  the  present 
.bishop,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  an 
accurate,  and  a  most  satisfactory 
'statement  Within  tliat  period,  ele- 
ven unions  have  been  broken  up  in- 
to twenty-four  benefices,  and  the 
number  of  resident  clergymen  has 
been  increased  by  thirty-five,  the 
dissolution  of  the  unions  having  add- 
ed thirteen  to  the  former  number  of 
benefices,  and  nineteen  new  congre- 
l^tions  having  been  formed  by  build- 
ing fifteen  new  churches,  and  licen- 
sing for  divine  worship  four  school- 
houses,  in  situations  in  which,  through 
tiie  want  of  money,  churches  could 
not  be  erected. 

In  regard  to  pluralities,  I  am  en- 
abled to  state  the  most  satisfactory 
amendment,  which  indeed  has  been 
progi-essive  during  more  than  the 
nalfof  a  century.  These  are  enjoy- 
ed under  a  license  granted  by  the 
Lord  Primate ;  and  Primate  Robin- 
son, who  held  the  see  of  Armagh  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  be- 
gan the  reformation,  by  limiting  tlie 
indulgence  to  two  benefices.  The 
amendment  was  carried  further  by 
Primate  Stuart,  who  refused  to  grant 
such  a  permission,  if  the  benefices 
already  enjoyed  were  a  union,  the 
yearly  income  of  which  exceeded  a 
regulated,  and  very  limited  value. 
The  present  Primate  has  excluded 
every  case  of  unions — has  also  con- 
fined the  indulgence  within  tlie  spe- 
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cified  diitance  observed  in  Engluid, 
and  has,  moreover,  declared  m«  de- 
termination to  resist  everjp  applicar 
tion,  even  within  Uieee  limits,  which 
should  not  appear  to  be  conducive 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  dinrch. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Bishop,  that 
neither  could  the  Incomes  of  the  be- 
neficed clergy  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  improvement  of  the 
situiuion  of  their  curates  assistant. 
Tlie  number  of  the  beneficed  clergy 
is  about  1200,  and  that  of  Aeir  cu- 
rates  assistant  about  600 ;  and  if  the 
whole  amount  of  the  incomes  of  the 
benefices  were  divided  equally 
among  the  whole  number,the  income 
of  each  would  not  be  quite  L.250, 
and  but  about  L.187,  if  the  number 
were  made  equal  to  tliat  of  parishes. 
Now,  it  is  justly  argued  by  the  Bi- 
shop, that  the  great  object  is  to  en- 
courage a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
educated  persons  to  offer  themselves 
for  the  mmistry,  and  that  this  object 
is  more  surely  attained  by  an  ine- 
quality of  incomes,  than  by  a  unifor- 
mity of  provision  so  moderate  as  an 
equal  distribution  would  afford. 

In  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  cu- 
rates assistant,  the  Bishop  mdntains, 
that  every  thing  has  been  done  five 
years  ago  whldi  the  law  could  do 
for  theu'  benefit  Ample  provi^n 
has  been  made  for  them  in  die  case 
of  non-resident  incumbents,  and  re- 
sident incumbents  are  bound  to  give 
the  regulated  stipend,  it  being,  in 
this  case,  manifestly  inexpedient  to 
augment  that  stipend,  as  it  might  in- 
duce many  incumbents,  who  now 
employ  curates  assistant,  to  under- 
take ^e  entire  discharge  of  their  pa- 
rochial duties.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able, that  the  legislature  has  not  made 
tlie  reffulations  of  the  act  applicable 
to  lay  impropriators,  who  according- 
ly have  continued  to  pay  their  cu- 
rates stipends  much  less  than  those 
allowed  to  them  bv  the  beneficed 
clergy.  And  here  i  must  bear  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  the  liberality 
of  Lord  Kilmorev,  who,  though  not 
possessinff  the  tiiUies  of  the  church, 
but  inheriting  the  lands  and  the  ex- 
empt jurisdiction  of  the  suppressed 
monastery  of  Newry,  has  liberally 
endowed  the  vicarage  of  that  town 
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with  a  stipend  of  LiiOO,  aad  two  as- 
aistant  curades,  each  with  a  atipend 

ofL.100. 

The  Earl  has  indeed  combated  tiie 
position  <^  the  Bishop,  concerning 
&e  best  encouragement  to  be  offered 
to  educated  men,  by  olMerving  liiat 
an  expensive  educaition  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  pious  and  the  good ;  but 
the  Bishop,  In  reply,  lias  remarked, 
that  the  importance  of  education  to 
a  Cluistian  minister  is  illustrated  by 
the  example  of  Paul,  to  whom  ^  the 
care  of  all  the  churches*'  was  intrust- 
ed, and  by  the  character  of  the  scribe, 
'^  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  heap 
yen."  I  will  add  an  observation, 
which  may  perhaps  be  deemed  wor- 
tiiy  of  attention.  Simple  and  illite- 
rate men  were  first  selected  asapos- 
ties,  because  they  were  chosen  chief- 
ly to  be  witnesses,  and  the  testimony 
of  such  men,  in  remd  to  facts,  m^ht 
best  be  trusted.  But  Pttul,  who  was 
not  of  the  number  of  witnesses,  and 
was  chosen  to  be  the  great  leauder 
and  teacher  of  the  Cluristian  church, 
~  had  enjoyed  the  best  education  which 
his  time  and  nation  afforded. 

The  third  charge  adduced  against 
the  church  by  the  meeting,  is,  that 
the  parochial  clergy  are  inattentive 
to  their  duty.  The  proof  offered  is 
^rawn  from  a  comdderation  of  the 
i^orant  and  depraved  state  of  all 
classes  of  Protestants.  This  proof  is 
repelled  as  to  the  imputation  of  the 
increase  of  ignorance,  by  {heading 
the  attention  which  lias  been  given  to 
the  education  of  tiie  lower  classes  by 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  particularly  undertime  direction 
of  the  clergy,  the  schools  being  in- 
creased from  three,  to  more  than 
three  hundred,*  and  the  children  at- 
tending catechetical  and  scriptural 
examinations,  from  a  few  hundreds, 
to  nearly  thiity  thousand.  It  is  re- 
pelled as  to  the  imputation  of  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  by  alleging  the  very 
small  number  of  Protestants  execu- 
ted in  Ireland  for  capital  offences. 

The  fourth  charge,  that  the  bene- 
ficed clergy  are  covetous  and  gri- 
ping, is  smncientiy  refuted  by  sim- 
ply stating,  that  it  appears,  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute  for  com- 
pounding for  titiie,  that  tiie  demands 
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of  the  beneficed  cleivf ,  instead  of 
amouiitiiig  to  a  tenth  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce, do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  or  the 
rent,  to  tiiat  thejr  must  have  relin- 
quished two-thirds  of  their  legal  and 
just  claims. 

Last,  comes  the  verj  serious  charge 
of  genera]  immorality — and  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  charge  so  serious,  and 
so  extensive,  urgea  with  so  small  a 
proportion  of  proof.  In  support  of 
It,  me  Earl  has  alleged,  that  various 
petitions  have  been  presented  against 
the  clergy  for  immoral  conduct  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  Itwassta^ 
ted  in  reply,  that  not  one  petition  of 
this  kind  has  been  presented  against 
any  of  the  clergy  oi  Ireland,  and  one 
only  i^iainst  any  of  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  in  a  body,  consisting 
probably,  for  the  two  countries,  of 
1 8,000,some  irregularities  must  be  ex- 
pected. The  Earl,  in  his  answer,  con- 
tended, that  it  matters  not  whether 
petitions  be  presented  or  not,  if  fla- 
grant cases  can  be  proved ;  and  that 
cases  are,  from  time  to  time,  brought 
into  the  ecclesiastical,  and  other 
courts,  which  prove  his  assertions  to 
be  true,  while  the  apathy  arising 
from  ignorance,  bnbery,  and  corrup- 
tion, together  with  the  expensiveness 
of  l^aiproceedin^,  often  hinder  a 
crowd  of  other  char^  from  being 
brought  to  light.  This  second  posC 
tion,  however,  was  in  its  turn  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  final  statement  of  the 
Earl,  in  support  of  this  jrfevous  and 
sweeping  imputation  ot  general  im- 
morality, is,  that  "  if  only  ten  clergy- 
men in  the  United  Kingdom  are  open- 
ly immoral,  through  aefects  in  legal 
enactments,there  exists  strong  ground 
for  calling  for  a  remedy."  There  is, 
says  Touclistone,  "  much  virtue  in 
i/T*  The  witty  down,  however,  could 
only  see,  tliat  it  is  a  good  peace-ma- 
ker. It  now  appears  capable  of  af- 
fording a  last  refuse  to  the  beaten 
disputant.  Unhappily,  however,  in 
the  present  case/tnis  retreat  has  been 
cut  off  by  the  Bishop,  who  has  re- 
minded the  Earl  that  no  meeting  was 
necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  since, 
as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  he  might 
himself  propose  the  measure. 

In  revievnng  this  very  remarkable 
correspondence,  I  have  not  noticed 
incidental  discussions  concerning  the 
first  fruits  of  clerical  incomes,  and 
the  expediency  of  proportioning  the 
number  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
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the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  Ro- 
man Catholics  together  with  Protest- 
ants, because  they  do  not  bear  upon 
the  main  question  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  the  present  eitSr 
bliihment.  Neither  have  I  entered 
into  details  of  instances  adduced  by 
the  Earl,  to  strengthen  his  positions, 
because  it  may  be  pronounced  at 
once  that  these  attempts,  without  a 
single  exception,  have  proved  only 
that  the  charges  urged  against  the 
Established  Church  in  the  meeting, 
were  framed  without  enquiry,  and  in 
opposition  to  facts  which  might  easily 
have  been  ascertained.  Above  all,  I 
have  declined  every  allusion  to  those 
expressions  of  irritated  feeling  which 
unfortunately  could  not  be  suppress- 
ed in  the  discussion,  but  ought  not 
to  be  retained  in  recollection,  parti- 
cularly by  those  who  hold  both  the 
contending  parties  in  respect;  the 
one  as  a  steady  supporter  of  a  Pro- 
testant constitution,  tiie  other  as  a 
powerful  champion  of  a  Protestant 
church. 

Still,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  the  noble  Earl,  not  in  the  way 
of  controversy,  but  in  the  way  of  re- 
monstrance, whether,  in  selecting 
this  synod  of  reformers,  care  was  em« 
ployed  to  compose  it  only  of  persons 
who  might  justiy  claim  creoH  with 
the  public  for  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, and  for,  if  not  a  friendly  feel- 
ing, at  least  an  exemption  from  all 
hostility,  in  respect  of  the  present 
establishment  ofthe  clergy  ?  1  would 
beg  leave  to  ask  the  noble  Earl,  whe- 
ther the  number  of  these  reformers 
ofthe  church  contains  more  than  one 
other  individual,  besides  himself,  who 
even  professes  any  zeal  for  reli^on, 
and  whether  that  other  individual  is 
not,  or  has  not  very  lately  been,  the 
self-appointed  preacher  in  a  conven- 
ticle r  I  would  even  ask,  whetiier  an* 
other  of  these  reformers  is  not  noto- 
rious for  a  habit  of  profane  swearing, 
and  has  not  been  also  distinguished 
by  his  opposition  to  the  incumbent 
of  his  pansh,  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  statute  for  compound- 
ing for  tithe  ?  I  would  ask,  indeed, 
whether  most  of  these  reformers  are 
not  men  who  have  had  disputes  with 
the  incumbents  of  their  respective 
parishes,  in  regard  to  their  incomes  ? 
Nay,  I  would  ask  the  noble  Earl 
whether  he  has  not  himself  been 
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for  a  loiig  time  one  of  the  belligerent 
laymen  who  struggle  to  compel  the 
parochial  clergy  to  relinquish,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  a  large  portion  of 
their  legal  demands  ?  After  these  en- 
quiries it  would  be  comparatively 
unimportant  to  en<]uire,  what  rirht 
do  the  two  secretanes  derive,  either 
from  age,  from  property,  or  from  any 
other  pi*etension,  to  claim  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  public  for  Uieir  opinions 
on  this  solemn  subject  ? 

If  these  questions  could  receive 
answers  favourable  to  the  character 
of  the  meeting,  I  might  then  ask,  how 
it  happened,  that  a  number  of  reli- 
gious men,  sincerely  attached  to  the 
existing  establishment,  did  not  shrink 
from  their  undertaking  when  Mr 
Bennett  appeared  among  them,  to 
suggest  and  to  advocate  Uie  plunder 
of  Uie  church  ?  Should  not  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  spee^^hes  have  at 
once  instructed  them  in  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  measure  in  which 
they  were  engaged  ?  Can  the  public, 
from  the  report  of  their  proceedings, 
come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than 
either  that  they  secretly  agreed  witli 
.  Mr  Bennett  in  the  principle  of  spolia- 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  are  men 
who  would  prosecute  their  favourite 
plan  in  utter  disregard  of  the  most 
manifest  peril  ? 

To  the  JSai'l  of  Mountcashel  indivi- 
dually I  would  make  my  last  appeal, 
.  believing  lum  to  be  anxious  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  and  respect- 
ing him  for  his  triea  firmness  of  po- 
litical principle.  I  would  entreat 
.him  to  banish  from  his  mind  any 
acrimonious  feeling  which  the  cor- 
respondence might  have  generated, 
ana  to  consider  dispassionately  with 
himself,  whether  from  this  veiy  cor- 
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respondence  he  has  not  learned  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  actual 
state  of  our  common  church,  than  he 
had  thought,  when  he  consented  to 
take  the  chair  in  the  meeting.  With 
this  view,  let  me  remind  him,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  correspondence,  it 
has  been  stated  to  him  by  the  Bishop, 
that  since  the  imion,  or  within  thirty 
years,  500  churches  have  been  built 
in  Ireland,  54  are  now  in  progress  of 
building,  and  99  have  been  enlarged ; 
that  519  glebe-houses  have  been  built 
within  the  same  period,  and  27  are 
now  in  progress;  and  that  even  great- 
er exertions  would  have  been  made, 
if  tlie  discontinuance  of  Parliament- 
ary grants  had  not  lundered  the  bi- 
shops from  complying  with  one-tenth 
of  the  applications  latterly  made  to 
them  for  assistance.  To  be  over- 
come in  argument  by  the  best  dis- 
putant of  the  time,  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  tlie  noble  Eaii.  To  discover 
that  an  attentive  and  active  bishop 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  than  himself,  is  not 
more  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. If  he  has  committed  an  error, 
by  suffering  himself  to  be  put  for- 
ward in  an  ill-considered  scneme  of 
reformation,  it  is  in  his  own  power 
to  rectify  it  most  effectually  oy  an 
acknowledgment,  which  would  be 
.  honourable  to  his  candour.  We  would 
readilv  ascribe  his  late  proceeding 
to  feelings  wounded  by  tne  success 
of  a  measure,  which  has  deprived  the 
Established  Church  of  its  constitu- 
tional protection. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  M. 
lOth  December,  1829. 
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We  are  surprised  that  people  do  not 
foUoir  our  example  in  other  things, 
and  adapt  their  appearance  and  cos- 
tume otbody,  at  least,  to  the  differ- 
ent seasons  af  the  year,  if  tliey  can- 
not»  like  us^  change  the  shape  and 
fashion  of  Uieir   thoughts.     We  he- 
held  a  man,  the  otiier  day,  fluttering 
aloD^  Prince's  Street,  with  light  jane 
troiTBers,  and    a    white   straw  hat. 
Has  the  animal    no    perception  of 
changes  in  the  atmosphere;  or, as  we 
•rather  suspect,  has  he  only  one  pair 
of  nether  Jiabili men ts  in  the  world  ? 
However  it  may  be»  he  ought,  to  he 
kept  in  solitary  confinement;  for  the 
man  who  would   outrage  puhlic  de- 
conun  in  this  way,  ivowd  have  little 
scruple  in  murdering  his  nearest  re- 
lation.   We  are  olTeuded  every  time 
we  walk  the  streets,  with  a  thousand 
instances  of  similar  insanity. .  A  per- 
son, in  tlie  heats    of  June  or  July, 
comes  sweltering  up  to  us  huckled 
in  a  prodigious  great-coat,  which  he 
prohably  terms  a  surtout;  and  carries 
his  head  tight  on  his  shoulders  hy 
die  aid  of  two  or  three  neckcloths, 
which  would  smother  an  ordinary 
mortal  in  December.     Another  fel- 
\aw  hohbles  past   us  in  a  pair  of 
immense   Wellington  boots,  or,  at 
least,  with  his  ankles  thickly  enve- 
lopei  in  prodigious  gaiters — an  ar- 
ticle of  wearing  ap]>arel  which  is  at 
once  the  most  snobbish  and  disagree- 
ahku  We  ourselvoB  are  of  a  peculiar- 
ly delicate  constitution,  and,  ahove 
all,  are  liable  to  sore  throats  from  the 
easterly  winds.    But  what  is  the  use 
of  all  the  precautions  we  can  use,  iT 
fellows  wul  wriggle  past  us  dressed 
so  thinly  that  their  own  miserable 
bloodless  bodies  chill  the  air  more 
completely  than  Eurus  himself  could 
do,  with  Leslie's  freezing  machine  in 
his  haoid,   and  an   iceberg  in  each 
pocket  ?  We  are  convinced  that  our 
St  cough,  from  which,  indeed,  we 
e  scarcely  yet  recovered,  was  in- 
cted  on  us  by  a  man  in  nankeen 
owsers,  who  stood  beside  us  se- 
^ral  minutes  as  we  waited  for  a 
lend  by  the  Glasgow  mail.    These 
lings  ought  to  be  looked  to  a  little 
lore  closely ;  and  if  people  would 
nly  liave  the  sense  to  oress  by  a 
•ermometer,  it  would  shew  more 
^adoiQ  than  we  are  at  present  dia- 
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posed  to  allow  them.  Tliere  might, 
by  a  very  slight  change  of  the  pre- 
sent style,  be  a  graduated  scale  of 
dress.  In  summer,  instead  of  having 
the  thermometer  at  80  in  the  shade, 
the  mercury  might  be  made  to  rise 
to  the  words  silk  stockings  and  nan- 
keens— as  it  gradually  descended,  it 
mightpoint  to  cotton  stockings,  boots, 
clo'th  trowsers,  drawers,  and  jackets, 
till  at  last  it  sunk  fairly  down  to  great- 
coats, worsted  gloves,  and  Belcher 
fogies.  As  to  the  colour  of  the  habi- 
liments, that,  of  course,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  iinlividual ; 
but  all  men  should  not  wrap  them- 
selves in  windings  of  exactly  tne  same 
tints  and  shades.  No  sooner  does 
some  colour  come  down  strongly  re- 
commended from  some  Loudon  can- 
didate for  the  Fleet,  tlian  universal 
Edinburgh  appears  in  the  same  hue. 
Say  the  colour  fixed  upon  is  green-^ 
forth  stalks  a  waiter's  clerk,  fresh  from . 
tlie  Orkneys,  with  aback  as  broi^  as 
his  desk,  and  whiskers  as  red  as  his. 
sealing-wax,  and  struts  about  in  a. 
few  days  in  the  livery  of  Oberon  and 
the  Fairies.  People  with  faces  more 
lugubrious  than  if  their  aunts  had  re- 
covered from  a  fever,  make  up,  by 
the  gaiety  of  tlieir  dress,  for  the 
funereal  expression  of  their  features. 
White  hats  are  cocked  up  with  a  lu- 
dicrous jauntiness  over  grizzled  locks 
on  which  a  nightcap  would  be  more 
becoming;  and,  iu  short,  without  re- 
ference to  age,  size,  character,  or  pro- 
fession, every  man  struts  forth  as 
nearly  in  the  fashion  as  he  can.  But 
"  what  have  we  with  men  to  do  ?*' 
Let  us  advert  to  the  ladies — Not  un- 
to thee,  O  thin-lipped  and  naiTow- 
shouldered  virgin,  blooming  on,  like 
the  other  evergreens,  in  tny  fifty- 
second  winter,  with  a  nose  thin  and 
blue  as  a  darning  needle,  and  a  comi- 
tenance  with  the  amiable  expression 
of  a  bowl  of  skim  milk,  are  tnese  ob- 
sen^ations  directed;  useless  were  any 
care  upon  thy  toilet,  unnoticed  the 
elegance  of  thy  head-dress,  unre- 
marked the  beauty  of  thy  gown.  For 
tliee  the  plainest  and  least  distin-^ 
guished  gai'monts  are  the  most  ap- 
propriate, and  those, 
"  Like  thine  own  planet  in  the  west, 
When  lialf  concealed,  »u'e  loveliest." 
So,   beware   of  low    necks,    short 
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Bleeves,  or  petticoats  one  inch  above 
thy  shoe.  But  to  you,  ye  maids  and 
matrons,  from  sixteen  up  to  sixty, 
would  an  old  man  offer  gentle  and 
friendly  advice;  and*  we  beseech  yoa» 
lay  it  seriously  to  your  hearts,  whether 
they  beat  hi  the  gaiety  and  ffladneea 
of  youth  and  beauly,  behind  the 
folds  of  a  snowy  muslin  kerchief, 
or  rest  ouiet  and  contented  in  mar- 
ried ana  matronly  sedateness,  be- 
neath the  warm  Chmchilla  tippit, 
and  comfortable  and  close-pinned  in- 
dfat  shawl. 

In  the  first  place,  let  no  one  look, 
unless  with  loathing  and  contempt^ 
at  the  fashions  for  the  month.  Let 
every  one  be  her  own  pattern,  and 
dress  according  to  her  figure,  sijse, 
and  complexion,  and  not  according 
to  the  caprice  or  whim  of  another. 
If  a  great  Leviathan,  who  happens 
to  set  the  mode,  chooses  to  envelope 
her  acres  of  back  and  bosom  in  dra- 
penr  so  wide  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  mscover  where  the  apparel  ends, 
and  where  the  natural  contour  be- 

Sns;  why,  oh  why,  our  own  dear 
me,  should  you  hide  the  fall  of  your 
shoulders,  or  the  symmetry  of  your 
waist,  in  the  same  overwhelming  and 
fhntastic  habiliments?  Why  change 
the  rounded  elegance  of  your  own 
white  and  beautiful  arm  for  the 
puffed-out,  pudding-shaped  sleeves 
which  the  sapient  in  nullinery  call 
gigot  de  mouton?  Consult  your  mir- 
ror only  for  one  single  moment^  and 
ask  yourself,  if  a  stiff  ftiimpt-up 
Queen-Mary  frill  suit  with  the  laugh- 
ingplayfulness  of  your  eyes,  or  the  gay 
and  thoughtless  expression  of  your 
mouth.  By  no  means.  Leave  that 
and  all  other  stiff  articles  of  apparel 
to  the  large  hazel-eyed  imperial  sort 
of  beauties ;  but  let  one  simple  string 
of  pearls  hang  on  your  blue-vein- 
ed neck,  and  a  thin  gauze  handker- 
chief rest  carelessly  on  your  should- 
ers. Has{  thou  dark  waving  ringlets  ? 
Oh  maid,  whose  eyes  now  cast  a  halo 
of  their  own  light  over  our  pages, 
let  red  roses  and  pale  honeysuocle 
nestle  amid  their  tresses  I  Do  thy 
blue  eyes  shine,  like  stars  of  joy,  be- 
neath the  fleecy  clouds  of  thy  light- 
falling  hair?  Twine  a  green  vnreaUi  to 
encircle  thy  brow,  of  the  leaves  of  the 
lemon-plant/holly,  or  even  the  cy- 
press-tree. But  why  should  a  gentle 
jroung  maiden  wear  any  ornaments 
in  her  hair  at  all  ?  Far  better,  and  far 
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lovelier,  are  her  simple  tresses.  The 
daya  of  diamond  combs,  and  pearl 
curclets,  have  luckily  ffone  by,  and 
pure  ts  the  deliflfat  to  behold  a  6ce» 
radiant  with  smiles  and  beauty,  half 
hid,  in  its  playfulness  and  mirth,  be- 
neath a  veil  of  falling  curls,  loose, 
wandering  and  unconfined.  There 
are  some  figures  which  dress  cannot 
spdl,  but  there  are  none  which  dress 
may  not  improve.  We  have  before  us 
now  at  the  table  on  which  we  write, 
a  gh-1,  beautiful,  faideed,  in  herself, 
but  so  plainly,  and  yet  so  tastefully 
dresseo,  as  to  add  to  her  natural 
loveliness.  She  has  light  brown  hair, 
clustering  thickly  down  her  cheek ; 
her  blue  eyes  are  fixed  Intently  on  a 
book,  while  her  rosy  lips  seem  to 
move  unconsciously,  and  ner  brow  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  intense  ex- 
citement under  the  inspiration  of  what 
she  is  reading.  She  wears  a  plain 
white  gown;  a  pink-coloured  ker- 
chief in  vidn  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  heavings  of  her  breast;  no  neck- 
lace is  round  her  throat— 4nd,  above 
all,  none  of  those  revolting  remnants 
of  barbarity— ear-rings — destroyinff 
the  chaste  simplicity  of  her  dieek 
and  neck.  Ana  what  is  there  in  all 
that  ?  A  thousand  girls  dress  simply 
and  elegantly  in  white  gowns,  a 
thousand  wear  no  ornaments  in  ^eir 
hair,  and  thousands  upon  Uiousanda 
submit  to  no  manacles  in  tliehr  ears ; 
and  yet,  with  many,  this  unadorned 
style  would  not  be  the  most  beco- 
ming. Give  bracelets  on  the  wrfst, 
and  aigrettes  in  her  locks,  to  the 
flashing-eyed  flirt ;  dress  her  in  gay« 
coloured  silks,  and  let  rings  sparkle 
on  every  finger  as  she  lifts  it  in  play- 
ful and  heartless  gaiety  to  omti- 
vate  some  large-eyed,  wide-mouwed 
spoon,  who  tmnks  she  cares  only  for 
liim; — ^but  to  the  meek  and  gentle 
daughters  of  our  hearts,  the  noiseless 
spirits  of  our  homes,  give  dra^ry 
pure  and  spotless  as  tiieir  thoughts, 
and  white  as  the  snowy  bosoms 
which  it  covers. 

And  yet,  since  truth  must  be  spo- 
ken, the  style  of  dress  in  thepresent 
day  is  certainly  more  becoming  than 
the  monstrosities  we  remember  some 
years  ago.  The  short  waists  were 
our  utter  abomination.  Men*^  but- 
tons took  post  exactly  on  the  tip  of 
their  shoulder-bones,  while  the  swal- 
low-tails dangled  their  immensity  of 
length  til]  they  tapered  off  below  tiie 
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knees  Hke  the  tail  of  an  ouran^u- 
tang.  The  ladies  were  equallj  ridi- 
culous. The  bend  of  their  figures 
was  entireh"  destroyed;  and  as  to 
the  waist  of  a  very  sylph  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  it  was  in  no  respect, 
unless  by  its  superior  breadth,  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  part  of 
her  form.  At  that  time  the  backs  of 
all  the  ladies  in  his  Majesty^  domi- 
nions were  so  precisely  the  same  in 
appearance,  that  few  men  could  re- 
cognise even  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, unless  they  were  gifted  by  nar 
ture  with  lameness  or  a  hump.  All 
&tinctions  of  age  were  lost  in  the 
universal  destitution  of  shape.  Ma- 
trons of  forty-five  were  by  no  means 
to  be  detected ;  even  the  mature^ages 
of  sixty  and  sixty-three,  as  lon^  as 
the  faces  were  concealed,  reapea  all 
tbe  admiration  due  to  twenty  and 
twenty-five.  Life  and  admiration 
were  a  complete  puzzle  to  the  most 
attentive  observers.  Impossible  was 
It  for  OBdipuB  himself  to  [discover 
whether  the  object  of  his  praise,  who 
so  gracefully  walked  the  whole  length 
of  Prince's  Street  before  him,  was  old 
enough  for  his  grandmother  or  young 
enough  for  Ms  child.  We  remember 
an  ood  adventure  happening  to  our* 
self.  We  were  at  tnat  time  poor, 
and  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  hand- 
some, good-natured,and  obligbig,  and, 
of  course,  very  much  admired.  This 
admirationy  however,  we  are  bound 
in  candour  to  allow,  was  much  more 
warm  among  the  maids  than  tiie  ma^ 
trons  of  our  acquaintance,  and  be- 
tween us  and  one  of  them,  who,  be- 
sides a  beautiful  face,  had  an  estate 
in  Ayrshire,  and  expectations  from 
her  uncle,  we  confess  the  admiration 
was  mutual,  The  mother,  who  was  as 
watchful  asmothers  of  rich  daughters 
always  are,  did  not  seem  quite  to  ap- 
prove of  our  approaches,*  of  which 
we  had  a  gentie  nint  one  day,  when 
she  requested  our  absence  from  her 
house,  and  begged  to  have  the  plear 
ure  of  a  discontinuance  of  our  ac- 
[uaintance.  Water  thrown  on  fiame 
oakes  it  only  bum  the  stronger,  and 
littie  opposition  is  the  soul  of  love. 
iTe  corresponded — blessings  on  the 
lack-eyea  waiting-maid !  and  agreed 
ae  day  to  meet.  We  went,  and  walk- 
jg  before  us,  we  saw  a  figure  which 
et  our  blood  dancing  in  our  veins. 
Ve  followed — **  Wio,"  we  exclaim- 
d,  **  can  gaze  on  that  dear  green  silk 
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ffown,  nor  guess  what  a  lovely  fona 
IS  enshrouoed  belotv  it  ?  Who  can  see 
that  noddipg  umbrella-looking  bon- 
net, nor  guess  what  sparkling  eyes 
and  snowy  teeth  and  rosy  cheeks  it 
maliciously  conceals  l>eneath  it?** 
We  saw  her  step  into  Montgomery's^ 
she  stood  at  the  counter — "Now, 
now,  we  shall  hear  her  voice,  and  see 
her  beloved  countenance  again."  In 
an  instant  we  were  beside  her,  and, 
with  beating  heart  and  quivering  lips, 
whispered  m  her  ear — **  Have  you 
come  at  last  ?  have  you  escaped  the 
old  dragon,  your  mother?'*^  Our 
tongue  clove  to  our  moutii,  our  eyes 
glared  like  Roman  candles,  our  lips 
trembled,  and  the  last  thing  ^e  re- 
member was  the  voice  of  the  servant- 
maid  crying, «  John,  John,  bring  some 
water  here,  a  gentleman's  in  a  fit!'* 
It  was  her  mother!  When  we  re- 
covered, the  vision  had  disappeared; 
but  woful  were  the  consequences  to 
us.  We  had  fallen  half  across  the 
counter ;  and  after  with  our  dexter 
arm  demolishing  two  dozen  tum- 
blers, six  glasses  of  jell  v,  and  a  mar- 
riage cake,  we  had  subsided  with  our 
left  arm  among  seven-and-thirtv  cran- 
berry tarts,  and  finally  got  hair  chok- 
ed as  we  sunk  with  our  head  totally 
Immersed  in  an  enormously  wide? 
mouthed  jar  of  pickled  cabbages. 
This,  in  more  senses  than  one,  was 
the  demolition  of  our  suit;  and  fer- 
Tontiy  have  we  hated  short  waists, 
and  watchful^mothers,  since  that  me- 
morable day'  More  particularly,  as 
before  our  cheek  was  healed,  wldch 
we  cut  among  the  tumblers,  or  our 
three  teeth  become  firm,  which  we 
loosened  upon  tiie  counter,  our  love 
was  married  tp  an  English  dragoon, 
who,  we  understand,  is  going  t^ 
stand  for  a  rotten  borough  on  the 
strength  of  her  Ayrshire  estate. 
Hundreds  of  similar  mistakes,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  rose 
from  the  doubtfi|J  waists,  the  me- 
dium anceps,  of  maid,  wife,  and  wi- 
dow. Now,  however,  these  things 
are  somewhat  better  managed.  Now 
tiiat  nature  is  left  comparatively  to 
herself,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  walk  towards  you,  creating  won- 
der and  fear  from  tbe  ghastliness  and 
wrinkles  of  her  face,  and,  as  you 
turn  round  to  wonder  who  has  pass- 
ed, to  walk  away //ow  you,  creating 
love  and  admiration  from  the  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  her  back.    For 
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with  weepers  on  their  sleeves.  Dress* 
es  ouglit  to  be  adapted  also  to  the 
ocenpation  the  wearer  inteDds  to 
pursue.  How  ridiculous  a  gentleman 
would  appear  if  he  dug  in  his  garden 
with  white  kid  gloves  on  his  hands, 
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tjhe  sameness  of  the  colours  in  gene- 
ral use,  we  are  sitill,  no  doubt,  inuch 
toWame.  But  ei-eatly  as  we  approve 
oJF  an  iudepenaent  exertion  of  each 
individual's  taste  in  the  selection  and 
combining  of  her  hues  and  shades, 
horrible  and  truly  abominable  is  the 
search  after  singularity  which  ac- 
tuates some  of  the  ladies  whom  we 
have,  lately  seen.  Low-bosomed 
gowns  are  happily  not  in  vogue ;  but 
wherefore,  because  every  thing  is 
not  revealed,  should  qy^vy  thinff  be 
totally  covered  up  and  hidden?  nave 
not  we  seen  ladies  with  their  necks 
entirely  and  closely  buckled  round 
in  a  thick  stuff  stomacher,  and  look- 
ing as  starched  and  stiff  as  a  half-pay 
Lieutenant,  whose  military  surtout 
is  always  (except  on  Mondays,  when 
his  shirt  is  clean)  buttoned  tightly 
over  his  black  leather  stock,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  shewing  his  chesty 
and  savmg  the  necessity  of  a  waist- 
coat? Haven't  we  known  some  of 
them,  because  ornaments  which  were 
useless  were  voted  ungenteel,  get 
quit  even  of  their  watches,  sell  them 
for  the  benefit  of  Bible  Societies,  and 
enrol  themselves  members  of  clubs 
for  the  making  of  shirts  and  flannel 
drawers  for  the  poor  and  destitute  ? 
*«  Oil,  save,"  as  Mr  Bowles  says  in 
his  beautiful,  and  in  many  places  his 
sublime  poem,  of  Banwell  HiU--"  Oh, 
save  us  nrom  the  tract-mad  Miss, 

"  Who  trots  to  every  Bible  club,   and 

prates 
Of  this  Bwakenini?  minister  and  tliat, 
S^ht' sat  under  r' 

A  slavish  adherence  to  custom  is 
very,  bad,  but  an  absolute  running 
counter  to  it  is  eaually  so.  A  dress 
which  is  in  accoroance  with  the  age, 
complexion,  and  situation  of  any  one, 
can  never  be  wondered  at  as  out  of 
the  way,  nor  laughed  at  as  not  being 
in  the  fashion.  If  people  go  to  con- 
dole with  an  acquaintance  on  the 
death  of  her  husoand,  which  hap- 
pened the  last  week,  it  would  per- 
haps not  be  quite  correct  to  do  so 
on  tiieir  way  to  a  ball,  with  spangles 
glistening  over  their  gowns,  and  sil- 
ver laurel-leaves  shining  on  their 
foreheads.  But  perhaps  as  bad  as 
this  would  it  be,  to  go  to  an  assembly 
dressed  "  in  tJie  sable  suits  of  woe,'*, 
to  waltz  with  a  widow's  veil  upon 
their  heads,  or  jump  through  a  reel 


and  dancing  shoes  on  his  feet !  How 
absurd  a  lady  would  seem,  mending 
her  husband's  worsted  stockings, 
dressed  all  the  time  in  her  ball-room 
finery!  But  enough  of  this.  Fathers 
have  odd  fancies,  and  dress  their 
family  more  in  accordance  with  their 
own  taste  than  their  daughters'  ap- 
pearances. We  called,  when  we  were 
last  in  Suffolk,  on  an  old  friend  of 
ours,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  humorist  in 
his  way,  and  was  blessed  with.  Uie 
most  complete  credulity,  mixed  with 
the  least  quantity  of  shrew^dness,  of 
any  matter-of-fact  individual  we  ever 
knew.  Old  Simon's  reception  of  ua 
was  kind,  his  invitation  to  stay  with 
him  was  pressing,  and  we  stayed.  The 
room  in  which  we  saw  him  was  re- 
markably well  furnished ;  but  the  sun 
was  shining  bright — it  was  the  mid- 
dle of  summer— and  the  whole  apart- 
ment was  one  blaze  of  light.  The 
curtains  of  the  windows  were  of  the 
most  dazzling  yellow — the  carpet  was 
yellow,  with  here  and  there  a  blue 
spot  on  it — the  walls  were  yellow — 
the  gi'ate  w^as  yellow — the  chairs  and 
sofas  all  of  the  same  hue — ^and  all 
the  pictures  round  the  room  were 
enslu'ined  in  bright  yellow  frames. 
Our  old  friend  iiimself,  from  the 
reflection  of  the  colour,  was  as  yel- 
low in  tlie  face  as  a  jaundiced  man, 
or  a  new  brass  button  j  and  our 
eyes  began  to  be  affected  by  fpzm^ 
on  the  same  changeless,  unmitigated 
tint.  We  asked  him  for  a  snufi,  and 
a  yellow  box  containing  Lundifoot 
was  immediately  put  into  our  hands. 
We  drew  from  our  pocket  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  unfortunately  was 
of  the  fated  hue.  "  Beautiful  hand- 
kerchief!" exclaimed  our  fi'iend; 
**  such  a  very  lovely  colour  I  Pray, 
sir,  let  me  see.  Aye,  real  Bandana ; 
and  such  a  bright  glowing  yellow !" 
— "  Yes,"  we  replied,  resolving  to 
jjlay  a  little  on  the  simplicity  of^our 
triend ;  "  it  is  a  good  handkerchief; 
and  it  is  sometnnes  right  to  run  a 
little  ripk,  though  a  cloth  of  any 
other  shade  would  do  just  as  well, 
and    not   be  at  all  dangerous."-* 
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"  Dangerous !  risk  !"  exclaimed  our 
yellow  friend,  witli  a  slight  tinge  of 
blue  spreading  orer  his  features — 
«  WTiat  can  you  be  talking  of  ?  Yel- 
low is  the  very  best  colour  of  them 
dL  •  My  gig  is  yellow — my  carriage 
is  yellow — ^Ikeep  no  birds  but  cana- 
ries— and  what  do  you  talk  about 
risks  and  dangers  for  ?" — **  Then 
yen  haven't  heard  the  discovery 
made  by  the  German  metaphysi- 
cians, tiiat  our  thoughts  take  tne  co- 
lour of  what  is  presented  to  the 
senses  ? — ^Yellow  is  a  most  danger- 
ous colour — yellow  thoughts  make 
people  misers,  pickpockets,  and 
murderers.'* — **  God  have  mercy 
upon  us  all !  if  that's  the  case ;  for 
I'm  sure  my  thoughts  must  be  yel- 
low, beyond  the  power  of 'man  to 
change  them.  My  wife's  thoughts 
must  be  yellow  as  this  sofa.  And 
Mary,  poor  dear  yellow-thoughted 
Mary !  what  shall  I  do  to  dye  them?" 
— **  Give  them  a  slight  infusion,"  we 
isaid.  as  solemnly  as  possible,  *'  of 
blue  damask  fui'niture;  and  let  Mary 
be  feasted  on  a  green  silk  pelisse." 
— ■**  Ab  now,"  said  our  friend,  "  I 
know  you're  only  joking. — Curse  me- 
taphysics !  I  never  could  understand 
a  word  of  them  in  my  life.  Feast  on 
a  green-silk  pelisse !  Ha,  ha !  Fll 
tell  Mary  what  a  supper  you  pro- 
pose,"— ^"  No,  sir — serious  as  a  judge 
— even  in  the  time  we  have  been 
here,  we  feel  as  if  ill  of  the  yellow 
fever." — **  Fever!"  cried  Simon, 
wofutly  alarmed;  ^  is  it  infectious  ? 
How  pale  you  look!  Shall  I  ring 
tlie  befU  sir  ?  Mary,  Mary,  do  leave 
the  room ;  the  yellow  fever  is  raging 
here  already;  and  all  from  these 
confounded  yellow  curtains!  The 
gentleman  has  swallowed  a  sofa- 
cover  ! — ^How  do  you  feel  now,  sir?" 
— «  A  few  yards,  properly  applied,  of 
a  dark  green  crumb -clolji,  would  be 
very  advantageous.  A  black  coal- 
scuttle would  also  be  a  great  relief." 
We  looked  at  Mary  as  we  said  this, 
ad  saw  a  very  pretty  little  girl  of 


seventeen  or  eighteen,  dressed  all  in 
the  everlasting  colour — yellow  from 
top  to  toe,  her  very  hair  being  slight- 
ly golden,  and  her  sandals  of  yellow 
silk.  Her  mother  also  came  in,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  a  servant  in 
yellow  livery.  All  seemed  fixed  in 
the  utmost  astonishment.  We  our- 
self  sat  quietly  on  the  sofa,  after 
having  bowed  to  the  ladies;  while 
Simon  went  on  with  a  string  of 
questions  and  exclamations,  which 
were  totally  unintelligible  to  them ; 
and  ended  at  last  wim  a  denuncia- 
tion of  his  favourite  furniture,  which 
seemed  to  dve  great  satisfaction  to 
his  wife  ana  daughter.  **  We  were 
remarking  to  Mr  Yellowly,  when 
you  came  in,  madam,"  we  said  to 
the  lady,  in  our  usual  bland  and  in- 
sinuating manner,  "  that  we  thought 
this  room  would  be  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  some  fur- 
qiture  of  a  different  colour,  and  he 
seems  now  to  agree  with  us  in  opi- 
nion."—** God  bless  me!"  ciied 
Simon,  stopping  short  in  his  walk-— 
**  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had 
been  infected  by  the  furniture  with 
the  yellow  fever;  tliat  the  fever  had 
made  you  mad,  and  you  wished  to 
swallow  a  crumb-cloth,  and  sup  on 
the  coal-scuttle.  Mary  was  to  eat  a 
green  pelisse,  and  you,  my  dear, 
were  to  be  treated  witli  an  infusion 
of  a  chest  of  drawers."  W^e  imme- 
diately explained;  and  the  ladies, 
who  seemed  accustomed  to  Simon's 
absurdities,  were  easily  satisfied  of 
his  mistake ;  more  especially  as  he 

Eromised  them  dresses  of  the  co- 
^urs  they  themselves  should  pre- 
fer; and  we  saw  the  pretty  M!aiy, 
before  our  depai'ture,  in  a  gown  of 
the  purest  white,  a  deep  blue  ribbon 
round  her  waist,  with  white  silk 
stockings  and  black  shoes;  which, 
to  the  younp,  the  simple,  and  the 
unaffected,  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  interesting  di'C^is  they  can  pos'^ 
sjbly  put  on. 
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A  TALB  OF  DOOM. 


On  a  dark  and  gusty  eyening  in 
November  178-,  thi*ee  studento  at  a 
university  in  Nortliem  Germany 
were  sitting  witli  Professor  N.  around 
the  stove  of  his  study.  These  four 
individuals  had  in  the  morning  ac- 
companied a  much-valued  fnend, 
who  was  finally  quitting  the  univer- 
sity, on  the  first  staee  of  his  journey 
homeward,  and  haa  returned  at  the 
full  speed  of  their  jaded  horses,  to 
reach  the  city  before  the  closing  of 
the  gates.  On  arrival  within  the 
ramparts,  they  were  invited  by  the 
Professor  to  drown  their  parting  sor- 
row in  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  his  abode,  where  they 
sat  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  crack- 
ling firewood  in  me  stove,  and  mu- 
sing in  silent  melancholy  upon  the 
social  and  endearing  qualities  of  the 
friend  with  whom  they  had  parted— 
perhaps  for  ever.  Meanwhile  the 
materials  for  the  most  cheering  of  all 
potations  lay  untouched  upon  the 
table,  the  candles  remained  unlight- 
ed  and  forgotten,  and,  as  if  by  tacit 
agreement,  the  friends  continued  to 
indulge  in  retrospective  musings  un- 
til the  twilight  waned  into  darkness, 
and  the  flickering  li^ht  from  the  open 
door  of  the  stove  just  enabled  each 
of  them  to  discern  the  saddened  fea- 
tures of  his  neighbour.  \Vhen  re- 
turning to  the  city,  their  exhausted 
spirits  had  been  painfully  jarred  by 
the  spectacle,  so  rare  in  Uermany,  of 
a  scaffold  erecting  without  the  ram- 
parts for  the  execution  of  a  murder- 
er. Some  remarks  of  the  humane 
Professor  upon  the  crime  and  punish- 
ment of  the  condemned  did  not  tend 
to  cheer  the  young  men,  who  replied 
in  monosyllables,  and  were  ponder- 
ing in  mute  and  melancholy  excite- 
ment upon  the  awful  catastrophe  so 
neai*  at  hand,  when  a  tap  at  the  door 
mode  them  sdl  start  from  the  reverie 
in  which  they  had  been  too  deeply 
absorbed  to  hear  any  one  ascending 
the  stairs.  '*  Come  in,"  at  length 
shouted  the  Professor,  afterpausiog 
a  little  to  recollect  himself.  Tne  door 
was  gently  opened,  and  the  dying 
flame  in  the  stove  threw  its  last  blaze 
upon  the  pallid  features  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  youth,  who  entered  the 


room  with  diffidence,  and  enquired 
if  Professor  N.  was  at  home.  "  Here 
I  am,  my  dear  Julius,"  answered  the 
kind  Professor,  as  he  rose  from  hfa 
chair,  and  grasped  with  cordial  pres^ 
sure  the  hand  of  the  enquirer.  **  C^ 
I  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you  ?'* 

'*  I  have  called  upon  you  to  request 
a  favour,"  answered  the  strutter 
hesitatingly,  as  he  surveyed  with 
searching  looks  the  three  students, 
whose  features  were  not  disthiguish- 
able  in  the  Rembrandt  chiaro-scuro 
of  the  Professor's  study. 

"  If  no  secret,"  said  the  Professor 
briskly,  as  he  replenished  his  stove 
with  beech-wood,  **  explain  yourself 
freely.  All  present  are  my  particular 
friends,  and  certainly  no  enemies  of 
yours.  Say,  my  dear  boys  I  you  all 
know  and  respect  our  worthy  Har- 
pocrates  ?" 

The  students  briefly  assented,  and 
the  Professor  invited  the  stranger  to 
take  a  seat  near  the  fire,  which,  dart- 
ingplayfully  through  thepile  of  beech, 
soon  roared  loudly  up  the  chimney. 
"  I  believe  that  Lieutenant  B.  is  your 
near  relation  ?"  began  the  pale  youtib, 
in  tones  which  betrayed  an  Inward 
tremour. 

'*  He  is  my  nephew,"  repBed  the 
Professor. 

**  1  have  understood,"  continued  the 
stranger, "  that  he  will  command  the 
detachment  ordered  on  duty  at  &e 
execution  to-morrow.  I  am  particu- 
laily  desiroujs  to  stand  near  the  cri- 
minal at  the  moment  of  decapitation, 
and  wish,  throuffh  your  kindl^interfe* 
rence  with  the  lieutenant,  to  obtain 
admission  within  the  circle." 

**  By  all  means,"  answered  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  My  nephew  has  invited  me 
to  accompany  him,  but  I  have  decli- 
ned it,  and  I  must  own  that  your  re- 
ques't  surprises  me  no  little.  How  is 
it,  my  dear  Julius,  that  you,  who  are 
by  nature  and  habit  so  gentle  and 
fastidious,  can  seek  such  strong  ali- 
ment as  the  near  inspection  of  a  pub- 
lic execution  ?  Even  1,  who  served 
three  campaigns  in  the  artillery  be- 
fore I  betook  myself  to  mathematics, 
could  not  face  a  catastrophe  so  ap- 
palling." 
**  I  study  anatomy  as  an  amateur,'* 
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repHed  J«ltu^  SMiewhti  discoBeeri- 
ed;  "and^ »  I  m^y  erentuallj  em- 
brace the  medical  prefessfon,  it  is 
cmwirial  to  my  purpose  to  steel  my 
I  by  inming  them  to  every  try- 


i€fa  we  rights  JttBiie !"  exdaim* 
ed  tlie  PrafesBor^  with  cordial  aseent. 
''Triabapethefoetering  element  of 
mit  hearts  and  lofty  natares.  To 
beeome  great  in  any  thiitt,  we  mvst 
lake  the  Egyptian  te8t»  anapwifjr  our 
foeble  miMs  by  passing  through  £re 
and  water.  Cau  upon  me  to-morrow 
moradng  at  seven.  I  will  introduce 
yen  to  my  nephew,  end  he  shall  give 
you  a  phiee  near  the  headsman.  And 
now,  not  another  word  on  tiiis  pain* 
ful  subject,  which  has  haunted  us 
ever  «ooe  we  heard  the  woriEmen 
hannneringilieecaffeldlhisafteniooB. 
So  dMer  i^  my  dear  boysl  Liglit 
Ae  candles,  and  fill  your  meenn 
chasms,  while  I  compound  a  bewi  ef 
sadi  pimch  as  Anaareim  would  have 
made,  had  he  known  how«— ^No,  nol 
my  dear  Julius,"  he  continued,  sei- 
zing the  arm  of  the  young  strmiger, 
who  was  risiag  to  depart.  '^'Afriead- 
ly  chance  has  brougtit  you  into  our 
cordial  circle,  and  I  must  insist  upon 
your  remaining  my  guest" 

hk  vain  did  flie  three  students,  by 
whom  Julius  was  mora  respected 
ten  liked,  indicate  by  significant 
looks  their  objection  to  his  stav;  tiie 
beaevoleffit  Praf eaaor,  who  had  long 
observed,  with  better  fe^mgs  than 
curiosity,  the  pale  features  and  habi- 
tual d^ression  of  a  youth  distln» 
guished  by  great  intellectual  promise, 
persevered  in  his  hospitable  attempt, 
and  at  length  succeeaed  in  eodbduing 
his  visible  reluctance  to  stay. 

Julius  Arenbourg  had  been  three 
years  a  student  at  the  university,  t>ut 
his  retiring  habits  and  invincible  taci- 
turnity had  hitherto  prevented  any 
f  reeandamieablecommunion  with  his 
fellow^^tudents.  His  name  was  that 
of  a  Swiss,  or  of  a  Strasburger ;  and, 

Ithougfa  1^  spoke  German  with  fiaci- 
i^,  there  were  certain  peculiaritiea 
nf  accent  and  idiom  in  his  lanffuage 
whidi  betrayed  a  longer  famiflority 
nrith  French;  he  shunned,  however, 
iU  fanercQurse  with  the  Swiss  and 
French  students  at  the  university, 
and  his  country  and  connexions  were 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  His  en- 
Miug  perww  and  address,  and  the 
aqeeSon  so  legibly  wdttea  in  his 


oounteaanee,  had  excited  on  his  ar- 
rival an  inunediate  and  general  im« 
pression  in  Us  favour,  but  he  dun- 
ned alike  exclusive  faitimacy  and  ge- 
neral intercourse;  his  repUes  were 
elliher  comnmn-places  orjmonosyl- 
lahles;  and  as  the  nnhamiy  and  re- 
served find  litde  sympathy  from  the 
yonagand  joyous,  huitellow*studeata 
dubbed  him  the  Harpocnftes  of  te 
university,  and  left  him  to  attitude 
and  self-communion. 

The  kind-hearted  Professor,  de- 
sirous to  lead  this  interesting  youlii 
utto  habits  of  social  ease  andintimacy 
wbk  the  Btudente  present,  exerted  his 
colloquial  powers,  and  eotdeavoured 
to  lead  them  into  general  conv«rsa» 
tlon;  but  his  benevolent  endeaveurs 
were  baffled  by  the  meradioable  iafr* 
pression  which  the  approaching  exe- 
cution had  made  upon  the  mmd  of 
every  student  of  good  feeling  in  the 
univenity;  and  the  successive  at- 
tenmts  of  the  Professor  were  buc« 
ceeded  by  long  intervals  of  broodmg 
and  melancholy  silence.  At  length, 
one  of  the  young  men,  notwithstand- 
ii^  his  host's  pi^c^bition,  could  no 
longer  refndn  nrom  adverting  to  tlda 
aill-absorbinff  subject  "  Excuse  me, 
i^ofessor,"  be  began,  "  but  I  find  it 
impossible  to  whMraw  my  thoughts, 
even  for  a  moment,  from  the  present 
situation  of  the  poor  wretch  wiio  is 
so  soon  to  bend  nis  neck  to  the  exe*' 
cutioner.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
intervening  hours  of  deadly  and  ri- 
sing terror,  are  the  real  and  atoning 
punishment,  and  not  the  friendly 
blow  which  releases  him  from  the 
fear  of  death.  Even  the  reprieve, 
sometimes  granted  on  the  scaffold, 
is  no  compensation  for  terrors  so  in*- 
tense.  The  criminal  has  ah*eady  died 
many  deaths,  and  the  new  existence, 
thus  tardily  bestowed,  can  be  com- 
psured  only  with  the  revival  of  the 
seeming  dead  in  his  coffin.  Gracious 
Heaven !"  he  continued,  with  shud- 
dering emotion,  '*  how  dreadfully 
bitter  must  be  ^e  sensations  of  the 
poor  fellow  at  this  moment !" 

•*  In  all  pnrtmbility,"  replied  an- 
other student,  **  he  has  either  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, or  he  finds  sustaining  conso- 
lation in  the  hope  of  a  reprieve.  At 
all  events,  his  reflections  must  have, 
in  my  opinion,  a  more  justified  cha- 
racter than  those  of  the  wretch,  who, 
befoxe  auother  sunset,  with  a  firm 
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eye  and  unsparing  hand,  with  as 
Httle  remorse  as  the  outcher  who  kills 
a  lamb,  will  shed  the  blood  of  a  fel- 
low-creature—of one  who  never  in- 
jured liim  in  deed  or  thought — who 
will  kneel  to  him  witli  folded  hands, 
and  humbly  stretch  his  neck  to  the 
fatal  blow.  Verily,  I  think  tliat  I 
would  ratlier  thus  suifer  death,  than 
thus  inflict  it" 

**  Does  not  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject," remarked  the  third  Htudeut, 
"  justify,  in  some  measure,  the  so  of- 
ten ridiculed  prejudice  of  the  unedu- 
cated multitude,  who  pronounce  an 
executioner  infamous,  because  they 
cannot  otherwise  dc&ie  tlie  disgust 
which  his  appearance,  even  across  a 
street,  invariably  excites  ?*  And  may 
not   this    association   of   ideas   be 

Sounded  on  a  religious  feeling?  Tlie 
osaic  law  provided  a  sanctuary  for 
the  blood-guilty  who  had  committed 
murder  in  sudden  wrath;  and,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  rare  enormity,  com- 
passion for  the  criminal  must  tend  to 
mcrease  the  popular  detestation  of  a 
man,  who,  in  consideration  of  a  good 
salary,  is  ever  ready  to  shed  the 
blooa  of  a  fellow-creature." 

"  For  the  honour  of  human  nature," 
observed  the  Professor, "  I  ndll  hope 
that,  could  we  read  the  hearts  of 
many  who  fidfil  this  terrible  duty  to 
society,  we  should  behold,  both  be- 
fore and  during  its  exercise,  strong 
feelings  of  reluctance  and  compas- 
eion.  I  can  conceive,  too,  that  those 
who  liave  by  long  habit  become  cal- 
lous to  their  vocation,  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  kindly  feeling  in 
matters  unconnected  with  their  call- 
ing ;  but  1  do  not  comprehend  how 
any  man  can  voluntarily  devote  him- 
self to  an  office,  which  excludes  him 
for  life  from  the  sympathy  and  so- 
ciety of  his  fellow-men ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  thlH  terrible  vocation  is 
ever  adopted,  except  by  those  who, 
through  early  training,  or  a  long 
course  of  crime,  have  blunted  the 
best  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Julius,  who  had  hitherto  been  a 
silent  but  attentive  listener,  now  ad- 
dressed the  Professor  with  an  animar 
tion  which  suiprised  all  present. 
"  You  must  excuse  me,  Professor," 
said  he,  "  if  I  dissent  from  your  last 


remark.  You  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  the  numerous 
individuals  devoted  to  this  melan- 
choly office,  in  Germany  and  France, 
compose  two  large  families  several- 
ly connected  by  intermarriages  and 
adoptions.  In  France  especially,  the 
executioner  is  under  a  compulsory 
obligation  to  transmit  his  office  to 
one  of  his  sons,  who  grows  up  with 
a  consciousness  of  this  necessity; 
and,  being  systematically  trained  to 
it,  he  submits,  in  most  instances, 
"inthout  repining,  to  his  painful  lot 
If  the  executioner  has  only  daugh- 
ters; he  adopts  a  young  man,  who  be- 
comes his  son-in-law  and  successor. 
I  knew  an  instance  of  adoption  which 
affords  decisive  evidence,  that  even 
a  vouth  of  education  and  refinement, 
of  spotless  integi*ity,  diffident,  gentle, 
and  humane  to  a  fault,  may  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
to  undertake  an  office  from  which 
his  nature  recoils  mth  abhoiTence, 
and  from  which,  in  this  instance,  the 
party  would  have  been  saved  by  a 
higher  degree  of  moral  courage." 

It  was  nere  remarked  by  one  of 
the  students,  tliat  cruel  propensities 
and  a  want  of  courage  were  perfect-i 
ly  compatible. 

*'  But  I  am  speaking  of  a  goott 
man,"  warmly  rejoined  Julius,  ^  and 
good  in  the  best  and  most  compre« 
hensive  sense  of  the  word.  A  man, 
not  onljr  pure  from  all  offence,  but 
of  primitive  and  uncorrupted  single- 
ness of  heart.  For  the  truth  of  this 
I  can  pledge  myself,  for  I  know  him 
well." 

At  this  undisguised  avowal  of  his 
acquaintance  with  a  public  execu- 
tioner, his  auditors  looked  at  him, 
and  at  each  other,  with  obvious  dis- 
may. "  Oh !"  continued  he,  wifli  a 
mournful  smile,  while  his  pale  face 
was  flushed  with  strong  emotion, 
"  wonder  not  at  this  adcnowledg* 
ment.  I  can  assure  you,  that,  on  my 
part,  the  acc^uaintance  was  involun- 
tary; and  had  we  not  already  de- 
voted too  much  time  to  this  palpful 
subject,  I  could,  by  relating  this 
headsman's  strange  and  eventful  his- 
tory, fully  vindicate  my  opinion  of 
him,  and  of  the  unhappy  caste  to 
which  he  belongs." 


*  Throughout  Germany,  public  execttt loners  are  called  infkmous,  and  are  abut  out 
-©f  the  imle  of  jsociety.    A  «imilar  feeling  preyailed  in  France  Ijcforc  the  lUvoJntivn, 
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The  Professor,  who  thought  that 
the  detail  of  an  interestiiig  story 
would  excite  in  the  three  students  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the  melancholy 
narratOTy  besought  him  earnestly  to 
indulge  them  with  the  recital.  "  In 
our  present  frame  of  mind,"  he  add* 
ed,  ^  your  narrative  will  lay  a  strong 
hold,  and  will  doubtless  tend  to  re- 
concile our  various  opinions." 

The  students  warmly  seconded  the 
Professor's  entreaties,  and,  dius  call* 
ed  upon,  Julius  could  no  longer  he- 
iiitate  to  comply.  A  Hush  of  timidi- 
ty, or  of  some  more  deeply-seated 
feelmfir,  darkened  his  pale  forehead, 
while^e  paused  some  moments  as  if 
to  collect  his  firmness  for  a  trying 
effort.  He  then  began,  in  tones  which, 
although  tremulous  at  first,  became 
deep  and  impressive  as  he  proceed- 
ed; while  the  Professor  and  his 
friend^  little  prepared  to  expect  any 
continuous  reciud  from  one  who 
rarely  uttered  a  connected  sentence, 
listened  with  strong  and  rising  inte- 
rest to  the  following  narrative. 

It  is  about  fi  ve-and-thirty  yeai's 
since  a  murderer  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  by  the  sword,  at  a  town 
in  western  Normandy ;  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  two  senior 
pupils  of  the  Jesuit-seminary  went, 
by  permission  of  their  superiors,  to 
riew  a  spectacle  of  i*are  occurrence  in 
that  province.  The  cordial  intimacy 
subsisting  between  these  youths,  had 
long  been  a  problem,  both  to  their 
teachers  ana  school-fellows.  So 
widely,  different,  indeed,  were  they 
in  appearance  and  character,  and 
80  harshly  did  the  ferocity  and  cun- 
ning of  the  one,  conti'ast  with  the 
pure  and  gentle  habits  of  the  otlier, 
that  they  were  called  the  **  Wolf  and 
Che  Lfflub.*' 

The   older  of  them,  named  Bar- 
tholdy,  was  a  native  of  Strasburg,  tall 
and  robust  in  person,  but  high-shoul- 
dered, stooping,  and  in  dress  and 
ut  slovenly  and  clownish.  His  yel- 
w  visage  was  deeply  furrowed  with 
le  sra^l-pox,  and  his  remarkably 
jrge  and  starinsr  eyes,  which  were 
»f  a  pale  and  milky  blue,  indicated 
dulness  bordering  on  imbecility. 
Tiis  appearance,  however,  was  he- 
ed by  his  habitual  cunning,  and  by 
ie  dexterity  with  which  he  often 
ontrived  to  exculpate  himself  un- 
icrcrimiiwt^ry  circui9st«iic«9«  tV^ 


spreading  jawbones,  lar^  mOuth, 
and  coarsely-moulded  lips,  trulv  be- 
tokened his  proneness  to  sensual  gra- 
tifications ;  and  the  collective  expres- 
sion of  his  forbidding  features  was 
so  remarkable,  that  a  single  glance 
sufficed  to  ^x  it  in  the  memory  for 
ever.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  se- 
minary, that  this  youth  had  been 
sent  by  his  friends  to  a  sciiool  so  re- 
mote from  Strasbui^  in  consequence 
of  some  highly  culpable  iiregulari- 
ties;  and  certainly  these  rumours 
were  justified  by  occasional  instances 
of  wolfish  ferocity  and  deliberate 
duplicity,  for  which  he  was  severely, 
but  vainly  punished. 

Florian,  the  friend  of  Bartholdy, 
although  nearly  of  the  same  age,  was 
shorter  by  the  head.  His  figure  was 
slender  and  elegant— his  countenance 
eminently  prepossessing  and  ingenu- 
ous. His  complexion  was  ot  that 
pure  red  and  white,  through  which 
every  flitthig  emotion  is  instantane- 
ously legible.  His  hazel  eyes  spark- 
led with  intelligence ;  locks  of  fflossy 
chestnut  curled  round  his  fair  and 
open  forehead ;  and  there  was  about 
his  lips  and  smile  a  winning  grace, 
which,  at  maturer  age,  would  have 
been  thought  too  feminine.  Although 
not  regularly  handsome,  there  was 
in  his  form  and  features  tliat  har- 
monious configui'ation  which  is  term* 
ed  beauty  of  character,  and  which, 
when  accompanied  by  the  corres- 
pondent moi-al  graces  of  geiitlenehs 
and  refinement,  often  lays  a  more 
enduring  hold  of  the  affections  than 
beauty  of  a  more  dignified  and  mas- 
culine order.  An  habitual  and  blusli- 
iiig  timidity  of  address,  of  which  he 
was  painfully  conscious,  made  him 
shrink  from  a  free  and  general  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  pupils.  He 
had  few  friends,  because  his  bashful 
habits  had  made  him  fastidious  and 
reserved ;  but  his  gentle  and  unassu- 
ming deportment,  and  the  invariable 
sweetness  of  his  tempor,  endeared 
him  to  the  few  who  had  penetration 
enough  to  discern  his  real  merits; 
and  BO  far  recommended  him  to  all, 
that  the  existence  of  an  enemy  was 
impossible. 

Thus  Avidely  opposite  in  physical 
and  moral  attributes  were  Florian  and 
Bartholdy;  and  yet,  so  cordial  ap- 
peared their  attachment,  so  incessant 
was  their  intercourse,  that  the  pre- 
siding Jesuits  could  only  solve  tlii^ 
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pR5«h«loftiGftl  dftkfma  by  conjectu- 
rmg  tiiil  Bartholdf)  whose  fierce 
temper  ftnd  grett  bodily  strength 
nMde  him  detested,  and  shunned  by 
ev^y  other  boy>  had  found  in  the 
gentle  sympathies  of  the  unspoiled 
and  credulous  Florian  a  relief,  which 
long  habit  had  made  essential  to  him« 
Itlsprobable,  too,  that  the  oftenguilty, 
and  ever  equivocal  Bartholdf ,  had 
found  a  protecting  influence  m  the 
warm  adherence  of  one  whose  purity 
Of  mind  and  character  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  His  specious 
reasoning  rarely  failed  to  convince 
the  confiding  Florian  that  he  was 
unjustly  accused,  and  on  several  oc* 
casions  he  was  screened  from  well- 
merited  punishment  by  the  favour- 
able testimony  of  a  friend  whose  ve- 
racity was  above  all  su^icion. 

Florian,  on  Hie  other  hand,  was 
flattered  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
power  to  protect  one  so  much  fear- 
ed by  all  but  himself,  and  whom  he 
dioitfht  unjustly  persecuted.  He 
was  bound  to  him  also  by  the  tie  of 
mtitude,  for  the  protection  which 
he  derived  from  the  size  and  strength 
of  Bartholdy  when  insulted  or  i^- 
grieved  in  the  quarrels  which  so 
often  occur  in  large  seminaries.  Gra- 
dually, however,  this  exclusive  in- 
tercourse with  one  so  generally  de- 
tested, alienated  from  Florian  the 
good-will  of  his  schoolfellows.  Even 
the  few  who  had  most  esteemed  him, 
now  shunned  his  society;  and  the 
two  friends,  finding  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  in  the 
sports  and  feelings  of  others,  became 
more  than  ever  essential  to  each 
other.  This  enduring  intimacy  of 
two  beings  so  opposite  had  been  long 
watched  Dy  the  Jesuits  who  conduct- 
ed the  establishment ;  but,  with  their 
wonted  sagacity,  they  forbore  to 
check  this  singular  friendship ;  not, 
however,  in  the  hope  of  any  amelio- 
ration in  the  habits  of  Bartholdy,  but 
with  a  view  to  learn  from  the  un- 

Sualified  sincerity  of  Florian,  what 
le  duplicity  of  the  other  would  have 
concealed.  Hoping  that  the  trying 
spectacle  of  a  public  execution  would 
make  a  salutary  impression  upon  the 
hitherto  callous  feelings  of  Baiiiholdy, 
the  reverend  fathers  had  permitted 
him  and  h/s  friend  to  be  present  on 
this  awful  occasion.  Florian,  who, 
at  the  urgent  and  often  repeated  en- 
treaties of  Bartholdy,  had  aji^lied 


for  this  permiflsion,  followed  hhn 
with  reluctant  steps,  and  a  heart 
beating  with  terror,  and  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  jeers  and  re- 
monstrances of  his  companion  from 
running  back  to  sdiool,  and  buryinff 
his  head  imder  his  bed-clothes,  until 
the  rush  of  the  excited  multitude, 
and  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drums 
and  deathbelis,  had  ceased.  As  usual, 
however,  his  complying  temper  yield- 
ed to  the  persuasion  of  his  plausible 
and  reckless  friend,  with  whom  he 
gained  an  elevated  station,  vaA  so 
near  the  scaffold  as  to  enable  Ihem 
to  discern  the  features  of  the  hapless 
criminal.  Florian  saw  him  kneel  be« 
fore  the  headsman ;  the  broad  wea- 
pon glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
ueassumed  firmness  of  the  trembling 
gazer  utterly  failed  him.  An  ashy 
paleness  overspread  his  features ;  his 
joints  shook  with  terror ;  and  closing 
his  eyes,  he  saved  himself  from  fall- 
ing by  clinging  to  the  arm  of  Bar^ 
tholdy,  who,  with  unshaken  nerves, 
opened  to  their  full  extent  his  large 
dull  eyes,  and  glutted  his  savage  cu- 
riosity by  gazing  with  intense  eager- 
ness on  tlie  appalling  scene,  fit  a 
few  seconds  ttie  severed  head  fell 
upon  the  scaffold;  the  headsman's 
assistant,  ^rasping  the  matted  locks, 
held  it  aloft  to  the  gazing  crowd ; 
and  Bartholdy  exclaimed,  with  heart* 
less  indifference, "  Come  along,  Flo* 
rian !  'tis  all  over,  and  cinpitally  done ! 
I  would  bet  a  louis  that  you  saw 
nothing,  and  yet  your  face  looks  an 
white  as  if  it  had  left  your  shoulders. 
Be  more  a  man,  Florian.  tf  thus 
daunted  at  the  sight  of  another's 
execution,  how  womd  you  face  your 
own,  if  destined  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold?" 

"  Pace  my  own?"  exclaimed  Flo- 
rian, Bhudderin^  at  the  suggestion. 
**  God  forbid  1  I  shall  take  good  care 
to  avoid  it." 

**  Say  not  so,"  rejoined  Bartholdy^ 
^  no  man  can  avoid  his  doom ;  and 
it  may  be  yours  or  mine  to  die  upon 
the  scaffold.  Avoid  ity  indeed!  I 
wish  from  my  soul  that  you  had  never 
uttered  those  unlucky  words.  How 
often  do  the  very  evils  we  most  care- 
fully shtm,  fall  upon  our  devoted 
heads.  My  mind  has  been  long  made 
up  to  avoid  nothing ;  and,  soon  as  I 
become  my  own  master,  I  will  throw 
myself  on  the  world,  and  grapple 
wi^  it  boldly.   Atmdfw^^evmf^ 
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indeed!  Bewiii^of Ufihifftliosewiynis 
i^aiii ;  for,  trast  me,  Flmto,  they 
bdde  w>  good  to  you." 

Tbe  timid  FloHan  Mt  his  blood 
fraee  as  helisltaed;  but,  reeoUect^ 
faig  hiimdf,  he  WM  about  to  express 
hii  p&fsct  relmnce  upon  tiie  fnte* 
ttitj  of  his  life  and  principles,  wben 
he  ahaddered  with  new  dismay  as 
he  recollected  the  judicial  murder 
of  Calas^  and  considered  the  com^^ 
plexitiea  cf  human  and  circumstan* 
tial  eTidencew  In  dec»  and  silent  de- 
jection, he  walked  homeward  with 
his  fiiend.  He  felt  as  if  his  existence 
had  been  blighted  by  some  sudden 
«ad  dreadful  calamity;  and  even 
fencied  that  he  saw  his  future  fiate 
rising  before  him  in  storm  and  dark- 
ness, tiirough  which  menacittff  images 
were  indistinctly  shadowed,  mr- 
tholdy,me«nwhi]e, appeared  as  much 
exhilnated  aa  if  returning  from  a 
comedy,  and  amused  himself  with 
makmg  sarcaalic  and  ludicrous  re- 
mains upon  the  saddened  counte- 
aaneea  of  the  returning  spectators. 

The  faipse  of  several  months  gra* 
doally  weakened  the  strong  hold 
which  the  execution^  and  the  strange 
comments  ofBartho1dy,had  laid  upon 
tiie  ims^gination  of  Floritti,  but  thev 
tended  to  increase  the  tindd  hidecl- 
sion  of  his  ciiaracter,  and  induced  a 
dispoflltion  to  end««,  \A  uncomplain* 
m£  sflence,  many  school  annoymicei^ 
imch  m€Te   energy   of  character 
wooJd  have  easily  repelled.    An  ex* 
traordinary  Incident,  however,  gave 
a  new  torn  to  his  situadon.    About 
six  moaths  after  ^le  execution.  Bar- 
tfaoMy  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  seminary;  and  this  unaccount- 
able event,  by  which  Tloriaa  was  the 
only  tniffierer,  was  neither  explained 
nor  even  alhided  to  by  the  reverend 
fadiera.  To  the  scholans,  who  in  vain 
soc^it  an  explanation  of  tills  mystery 
from  tiie  friend  of  Bartholdy,  it  was 
for  some  weeks  a  subject  of  wonder- 
^Ttf  conjecture,  which  soon,  however, 
fttbflided  into  Indifference  with  all 
iave  Florlan.    He  had  lost  his  only, 
(nd,  as  lie  firmhr  believed,  his  sin- 
Xfrely-ttttadied  mend  and  comp»- 
liont  and,  as  this  friendship  had  de^ 
prived  him  of  the  sympatiiy  of  every 
^nher  Bdiool4ellow,  he  had  now  no 
dtonatlve  bat  to  retire  within  hinN 
sif,  and  lean  upon  his  own  thoughts 
ad  reaimrees.    For  some  time  he 
ropdediaeeMiaiity  trpontbe  etrsm^ 


disaqppearance  of  his  fHe^d.  He  re- 
ooHected  diat  ftw  several  days  pre*- 
ceding  the  event,  the  spirits  of  Bar. 
Utoldy  were  so  obviously  depressed^ 
as  to  create  enquiries,  to  wnich  his 
replies  were  vague  and  unsatisfiM;- 
tory.  Notwithstanding  the  guarded 
silence  of  the  reverend  fiathers,  it 
was  evident  to  Florian  that  his  friend 
had  not  absconded  from  the  semi^ 
nary,  as  not  only  his  clothes  and 
books,  but  even  his  bed,  had  disap- 
peared with  him.  One  article  only 
remained,  which  had  been  left  m  the 
custody  of  Florian.  It  was  a  large 
dafip4aiife,  of  excellent  workman- 
ship and  finish.  The  handle  was  of 
the  purest  ivory,  wrought  in  curious 
devices,  and  the  long  blade,  which 
terminated  in  a  sharp  point,  was  se^ 
cured  from  closing  by  a  powerful 
spring,  thus  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  knife  and  dagger.  The 
owner  of  this  remarkab^  weapon 
had  told  Florian  that  it  was  precious 
to  him,  as  the  legacy  of  a  near  rela- 
tive, »id  requested  him  to  take  charge 
of  it,  from  an  apprehension,  that  if 
discovered  in  his  own  possession,  it 
would  either  be  stolen  by  the  boys, 
or  taken  from  him  by  the  Jesuit  fa- 
therSb  *  And  now,"  sighed  Florian, 
as  he  gased  with  painful  recollec- 
tions on  the  knife,  ^  it  is  too  proba- 
bly lost  to  him  for  ever.  But  if  he 
is  still  in  being,  I  may  yet  see  and 
restore  to  him  his  favourite  knife; 
and,  that  I  may  be  idways  ready  to 
restore  it,  as  well  as  in  remembrance 
of  the  owner,  I  will  henceforth  al- 
ways carry  it  about  me." 

During  the  remainder  of  Florian's 
stay  at  the  seminary,  his  thoughts 
continually  reverted  to  his  lost  friend, 
who  had,  he  feared,  from  a  myste- 
rious expression  of  the  presiding  Je- 
suit, met  with  some  terrible  calamity. 
During  confession,  he  had  once  ex- 
pressed his  grief  for  the  sudden  de- 
privation of  nis  friend,  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  venerable  priest, 
placing  his  hand  solemnly  upon  the 
fair  and  innocent  brow  of  Florian, 
exclaimed,  widi  fervent  emphasis, 
•*  Thank  God,  my  son,  that  it  has  so 
happened  I" 

Florian  often  pondered  upon  these 
remarkable  words,  which,  until  some 
yeatrs  after  his  departure  from  school, 
he  could  never  satisfactorily  inter- 
pret. For  a  long  period  he  fondly 
ehttishefl  the  memory  of  Bartholdyi 
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and  this  feeling  was  prolonged  by    so  often  routes  the  latent  powers  of 


the  knife,  which,  fromnabit,  hecon* 
tinned  to  carry  about  him,  even  when 
the  lapse  of  time  had  reconciled  him 
to  the  loss  of  his  early  friend,  and 
his  riper  judgment  told  him  that  that 
friend  haa  unworthily  imposed  upon 
his  credulity,  and  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  their  exclusive  intimacy  still 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence  upr 
on  his  character  and  his  happiness. 
About  tiiree  years  after  tine  disap- 
pearance of  Bartholdy,  the  guardians 
of  Florian,  who  had  been  an  orphan 
from  infancy,  removed  him  from  the 
seminary,  and  placed  him  as  a  law- 
student  at  the  university  of  D. ;  but 
here  again,  although  advantageously 
introduced  and  recommended,  he 
found  himself  a  stranger,  unheeded, 
and  desolate.  His  timid  and  now 
invincible  reserve,  which  prevented 
all  advances  on  his  part  towards  a 
frank  and  social  communion  with  Ids 
fellow-students,  chilled  that  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
which  his  graceful  person  and  intelli- 

fent  physiognomy  had  excited;  while 
is  hesitating  indecision,  at  every  tri- 
vial and  commonplace  incident,  made 
him  ridiculous  to  the  few  who  had 
been  won,  by  his  prepossessing  ex- 
terior, to  occasional  intercourse. 
Thus,  amidst  numbers  of  his  ow^ 
age  and  pursuit,  and  in  tlie  dense 
population  of  a  city,  the  timid  Flo- 
rian continued  as  deficient  as  a  child 
in  all  practical  acquaintance  with  so- 
ciety. Without  a  single  friend  or  as- 
sociate, he  acquired  the  habits  of  a 
solitary  recluse;  and,  yielding  supine- 
ly to  what  now  appeared  to  him  his 
destiny,  he  became  anxious,  discon- 
solate, and  misanthropic.  Conscious, 
however,  that  in  France  a  sound  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  juris- 
prudence was  a  frequent  avenue  to 
honourable  civic  appointments,  and 
yet  overlooking  his  own  incompeten- 
cy to  make  any  degree  of  legal  know- 
ledge available  for  tliis  purpose,  lie 
pursued  his  studies  for  some  years 
with  indefatigable  assiduity;  and,  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  D. 
his  endeavours  to  ensure  himself,  by 
accumulated  knowledge,  an  honour- 
able  support,  were  stimulated  by  a 

growing  attachuicnt  to  the  lovely 
aughter  of  a   merchant,  through 
whose  agency  he  drew  occasional 
supplies  of  money  from  his  guardians, 
put  even  the  passio^i  of  love,  wbi(jl^ 


the  diffident  into  life  and  energy,  fail- 
ed to  inspire  the  timid  Florian  with 
that  external  ardour  and  prompt  as- 
siduity so  essential  to  success ;  and, 
although  the  fair  object  of  his  regard 
did  not  appear  insensible  to  his  silent 
and  gentle  homage,  he  never  could 
collect  resolution  to  reveal  his  feel- 
ings.   His  diffidence  was  increased, 
too,  by  the  unmeaning  gallantry  of 
two  young  and  lively  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who,  although  preduded  by 
Uieir  nobility  from  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen,  employed  k  por- 
tion of  their  abundant  leisure  in  ma- 
king skirmishing  experiments  upon 
the  affections  of  tlie  lovely  Angelique. 
Wliile  these  military  butterflies  were 
fluttering  round  the  woman  he  loved, 
poor  Florian,  daunted  by  the  painful 
consciousness  of  his  comparative  dis- 
advantages, rarely  presumed  to  enter 
the  villa  in  which  her  fathe^;  resided, 
about  half  a  league  beyond  the  city 
gates,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
himself  by  wandering  in  a  pleasant 
grove  immediately  contiguous.  Here 
a  majestic  elm  was  endeared  to  him 
by  the  knowledge  tliat  his  beloved 
Angelique  often  took  her  work  to  a 
turf  seat  beneath  itsspreading  branch- 
es.   Here,  too,  he  sometimes  left  a 
flower,  or  other  silent  token  of  his 
regard,  the  ascertained  acceptance  of 
which  did  not,  however,  encourage, 
him  to  any  decisive  measure.    At 
length  arrived  the  autumnal  vacation, 
which  closed  his  academic  studies; 
and  he  determined  to  pass  the  win-. 
ter  ill  his  native  province,  where  he 
thought  the  influence  of  his  guard- 
ians, and  the  favourable  testimony  of 
his  Jesuit  teachers,  would  procure  for 
him  such  recommendations  as  would 
render  his  extensive  legaJ  knowledge 
available  for  his  future  support.  He 
proposed  to  return  in  the  ensuing 
spring  to  D. ;  and  should  his  mistress 
have  stood  the  test  of  six  months*   ' 
absence,  and  still  regard  him  with 
-an  eye  of  favour,  he  would  then  open- 
ly declare  himself.    He  called  upon 
her  father  at  his  counting-house,  and 
after  explaining  to  him  flie  probable 
advantages  of  his  visit  to  Normandy, 
bade  him  fai'ewell,  and  hastened  with 
a  beatuig  heart  to  tlie  villa,  where  \\% 
had  the  good  fortune  to  And  his  An- 
gelique alone..    Always  timid  aiid  ur- 
resolute  in  her  presence,  the  fear  of 
beUaying  hlQ  f^elmgs  ou  tjiis  occaf\ 
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sion  made  hiia  tremble  as  he  ap^ 
proaclied  her.  Her  young  cheek 
glowed  with  unaffected  blushes,  as 
she  observed  a  confusion  which  led 
her  to  anticipate  an  avowal  of  liis  at- 
tachment; and  when  he  merely  told 
her  diat  he  was  ^omg  to  pass  the 
winter  in  NormanSy,  and  htui  called^ 
to  say  ferewelly  her  ftne  eyes  becieune 
humid  with  the  starting  tears  of  sud- 
den and  uncontrollable  emotion.  Yet 
even  this  obvious  proof  of  sympathy 
failed  to  encourage  the  timia  and 
ever-doubting  Florian.  Persuaded 
that  he  had  nothing  but  his  sincerity 
to  recommend  him,  he  dreaded  a 
repulse;  and»  pressing  with  gentle 
fervour  her  proffered  hand,  he  hasti- 
ly <}uitted  the  apartment^  without 
daring  to  take  another  look. 

After  having  secured  a  place  in  the 
dfligence  for  tne  following  momings 
he  called  upon  the  few  acquaintan- 
ces he  had  m  D.,  and  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon repaired  with  eager  haste  to 
the  grove  behind  tlie  abode  of  Ange- 
lique.    He  had  determined  that  his 
favourite  elm,  hitherto  the  only  wit- 
ness of  his  love,  should  become  the 
medium  of  a  more  palpable  declara- 
tion of  his  feelings  than  he  had  hi- 
therto ^ired  to  convey.    Intendino^ 
to  carve  in  the  bark  the  initial  letters  of 
his  own  and  Ids  fair-one's  names  with- 
in the  outline  of  a  heart,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  the  ivorv  clasp-knife  of 
fiartholdy,  which,  after  seven  years 
of  faithful  custody,  he  had  begun  to 
consider  as  his  own ;  and,  kneeling 
on  the  bank  of  turf,  he  was  enabled, 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  point,  to  cut 
in  deep  ana  firm  characters  the  ini- 
^Js  Of  ^e  name  so  dear  to  him.  Lay- 
ing down  the  knife  upon  the  seat,  he 
eased,  with  folded  arms,  upon  the  be- 
loved cipher,  and  fell  into  one  of  his 
accustomed  reveries.    An  hour  had 
thus  elapsed,  when  suddenly  he  was 
roused  from  his  dream  of  bliss,  by 
tones  of  loud  and  vehement  conten- 
tion at  no  great  distance  from  the 
'  n.    Prompted  by  his  natural  aver- 
Q  for  scenes  of  violence,  he  con- 
iled  himself  behind  the  tree,  from 
lence  he  was  enabled  to  discern 
'•>  two  mUitary  rivals,  out  of  uni- 
m,  approaching  the  elm,  and  in- 
.'atii^,  by  furious  tones  and  gea- 
res,  ^elings  of  mutual  and  deadly 
imosity.    Tlorian,  whose  sense  of 
e  awkwardness  of  his  situation  was 
Treased  by  hh  timidity,*  fancied  that 
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he  should  be  accused  of  listenuig  to 
their  conversation,  and,  retreating 
unobserved  into  tlie  wood,  he  had 
o^ained  the  high-road  before  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  left  his  knife  on 
tlie  seat  pf  turf.  Ashamed  of  his 
cowardice,  he  determined  to  return 
and  claim  it,  in  the  event  of  its  ha- 
ving been  discovered  and  taken  by 
one  of  the  contending  parties.  He 
was  solicitous,  also,  to  complete  the 
intended  cipher  on  tlie  baik  of  the 
elm,  while  there  was  light  enough 
for  his  purpose ;  and,  concluding  that 
his  angry  rivals  had  walked  on  in  an- 
other direction,  he  hastily  retraced 
his  steps.  Looking  over  some  tall 
evergreen  shrubs,  which  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  footpath  from  the  elm,  he 
observed  that  the  turf-seat  was  un- 
occupied. Supposing,  from  the  total 
silence,  that  tne  hostile  youths  had 
Quitted  the  grove,  he  emerged  from 
the  evergreens  with  confidence,  and 
approached  the  tree,  but  recoiled  in 
sudden  horror,  as  he  almost  stepped 
upon  the  body  of  one  of  his  rivals, 
wno  lay  dead  on  his  back,  while  the 
blood  was  issuing  in  torrents  from  a 
wound  in  his  throat,  infiicted  by  the 
knife  of  Bartholdy,  the  remarkable 
handle  of  which  protruded  from  Uie 
deep  incision.  His  blood  froze  as 
he  gazed  on  this  sad  spectacle ;  and, 
coverinj^  his  face  witli  his  hands,  he 
stood  for  some  moments  over  the 
body  in  stolid  and  sickeumg  horror. 
Soon,  however,  his  strong  antipathy 
to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence 
impelled  him  to  rush,  with  headlong 
precipitation,  from  the  fatal  spot. 
Leaving  his  knife  in  the  wound,  he 
darted  forward  through  the  wood, 
and  fortunately  witliout  meeting  any 
one  within  or  near  it.  \Vhen  he  reach- 
ed the  high-road,  the  darkness  had  so 
much  increased  as  to  render  his  fea- 
tures undistinguishable  to  the  pass- 
engers, and,  running  towards  the  ci- 
ty, he  soon  reached  the  public  pro- 
menade without  the  bamers,  where 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  bench,  ex- 
hausted with  terror  and  fatigue.  Look- 
ing fearfully  around  him  through  the 
darkness,  he  endeavoured  to  collect 
his  reasoning  faculties,  and  immedi- 
ately the  recollection  that  he  had  left 
his  knife  in  the  throat  of  the  murder- 
ed officer  flashed  upon  him.  With 
tliis  fatal  weapo'n  were  connected 
many  old  associations,  which  now 
crowded  with  f^ickenlng  potency  up- 
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on  kis  memory.  Agrfn  he  saw  the 
sarcastic  grm  with  which  his  friend 
had  said,  **  What  we  most  careftilly 
shunjismostUkelytobrfaHus.**  And 
would  not  the  remaikable  knifs  of 
Bartholdy  too  probabhr  Terify  l&e 
majtgnant  prophecy  of  its  owner  ? 
Forgetful  of  the  improbability  that 
any  one  had  seen  in  his  possession  a 
knife  which,  before  that  evening,  he 
had  never  used,  his  senses  yielded  to 
an  irresistible  conviction,  that  this 
instrument  of  another's  euih  would 
betray  and  lead  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Immediate  flight  was  the  only  re- 
source which  presented  itself  to  his 
bewildered  judgment;  and,  rising 
from  the  bench,  he  hastened  to  his 
lodgings,  to  complete  his  preparations 
for  departure  the  following  mominff. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  during  whicn 
he  started  at  every  sound  with  ap- 
prehension of  a  nocturnal  visit  from 
the  police,  he  proceeded  at  day- 
break, with  a  heavy  hearty  to  the 
post-house,  where,  observing  a  car- 
rier's waggon  on  the  point  or  depart- 
ure for  Normandy,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  facilitate 
his  escape,  bv  putting  a  few  essen- 
tials into  a  cloak-bag,  and  forward- 
ing his  heavy  trunk  by  the  carrier. 
After  some  delay,  of  which  every 
moment  appearea  an  age,  the  dili- 
gence departed ;  and  when  the  church- 
towers  were  lost  in  distance,  the 
goading  terrors  of  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive yielded  for  a  time  to  feelings  of 
comparative  security.  His  appre- 
hensions, however,  were  renewed  by 
every  rising  cloud  of  dust  behind  the 
diligence,  and  by  every  equestrian 
who  followed  andpassed  the  vehicle. 
In  vain  did  he  enaeavour  to  console 
himself  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  innocent,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  just  and  merciful  Provi- 
dence. The  judicial  murder  of  Ga- 
las, and  of  other  innocent  sufferers, 
detailed  in  the  •*  Causes  CSHbres**  of 
PitavaJ,  were  ever  present  to  his  fe-. 
vered  fancy;  and  when  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  assumed  the  semblance 
of  sleep,  to  avoid  the  conversation  of 
his  fellow-travellers,  his  imagination 
coniured  up  the  staring  orbs  and  sa- 
tamc  smile  of  Bartholdy,  who  point- 
ed at  him  jeeringly,  and  exclmmed, 
*'  In  vain  you  seek  to  shun  your  des- 
tinj  I  In  France,  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  bleed  alike  upon  the  scaffold.'* 
And  then  he  shouted  In  the  ear  of 


Ftoriffi,  *  Whydld  yotipart  wHh  the 
knife  I  eonflded  to  you?  Why  pro- 
voke meto  become  your  evil  genius  ?•" 
Or,  with  a  hoarse  and  fiendtiflh  hni^» 
he  seemed  to  whisper  to  the  shrink- 
ing fugitive — **  You  are  a  doomed 
man,  Florian!  doomed  to  the  scaf- 
fold !*• 

Thus  busily  did  the^frenzied  fhn- 
cy  of  the  unhappy  youth  call  up  n 
succession  of  imaginary  terrors,  un- 
til at  dusk  the  difigence  stopped  at 
a  solitary  inn,  and  Florlan  neard, 
with  new  alarm,  that  here  the  pas- 
sengers were  to  remain  the  night. 
^  And  here,**  thought  the  timid  fugi- 
tive, ^  I  shall  certainly  be  overtaken 
and  arrested  by  the  gens-d'armes.** 
A  traveller,  who  arrived  soon  after 
the  diligence,  and  supped  with  the 
passengers,  c^orded  him,  however, 
another  chance  of  escape.  Tliis  man 
was  lamenting  that,  at  a  neighbouring 
fair,  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  an 
excellent  horse,  and  Florlan,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  concluded  the 
purchase  with  little  bareaining. 
Pleading  the  necessity  of  going  for- 
ward on  urgent  business,  he  mounted 
his  purchase,  and  quitted  the  inn- 
yard,  with  a  heart  lightened  by  the 
certainty  that  he  should  gain  a  night 
upon  his  pursuers.  At  that  time 
France  was  at  peace  both  abroad  and 
at  home ;  passports  were  not  essen- 
tial to  the  native  traveUer;  and  Flo. 
rian,  turning  down  Ihe  &ret  cross- 
road, proceeded  rapidly  all  night, 
and  the  four  following  days ;  pausing 
occasionally  to  refresh  his  weaHeS 
steed,  changing  his  name  whenever 
he  was  required  to  declare  it,  and 
observing  a  zig-zag  direction  to  blind 
his  pursuers.  On  tiie  fifth  morning 
he  found  himself  in  a  fertile  district 
of  central  France ;  and,  considering 
himself  safe  from  all  immediate  dan- 
ger, he  pursued  his  journey  more 
leisurely  between  the  vine-covered 
and  gently  swelling  hills,  until  the 
noon-day  heat  and  dusty  road  made 
him  sensibly  feel  the  want  of  re- 
freshment. While  gazing  around 
him  for  some  hamlet  or  cottage  to 
pause  at,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
sounds  of  lamentation  at  no  great 
distance,  and  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road  revealed  to  him  a  prostrate 
mule,  vainly  endeavouring  to  res^aln 
Ills  legs,  one  of  which  was  broken. 
A  tall  boy,  in  peasant-garb,  was 
scratching  his  head  in  rustic  embar- 
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rMsnent  at  this  dilenmia,  and  near 
Mm  stood  a  young  and  very  lovely 
woman^  wringing  her  hands  in  per* 
plexity,  and  lamenting  over  the  un- 
nirtunate  mule,  a  remarkably  fine 
anlmaly  and  caparisoned  with  a  com- 
pleteneflB  which  indicated  the  easy 
circumstances  of  his  owner.  Florian 
immediately  stopped  his  horse ;  and, 
with  his  wonted  kindness,  dismount- 
ed to  offer  his  assistance.  The  young 
woman  said  nothing  as  he  approach- 
ed, but  her  beautinil  dark  eyes  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  aid  and  counsel 
with  an  eloquence  which  reached 
his  heart  in  a  moment  Examining 
the  mule,  he  said,  after  some  cons^ 
deration,  ^  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
poor  animal ;  and  the  most  humane 
expedient  will  be  to  shoot  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  Your  side-saddle 
can  be  strapped  on  my  horse,  which 
shall  convey  you  to  the  next  village, 
or  as  much  farther  as  you  like,  if 
you  have  no  objection  to  the  convey- 
ance." 

Expressing  her  thanks  with  en- 
gaging frankness  and  cordiality,  the 
nir  traveller  told  him  that  she  was 
returning  from  a  visit  to  some  rela- 
tions, and  that  she  was  still  four 
leagues    from   her  father's  house, 
^e  would  gladlv,  she  said,  avail 
herself  of  his  kind  offer,  but  insisted 
that  her  servant  should  not  kill  her 
ftivourite  mule  until  she  was  out  of 
si^t  and  heariDj?.     Then  turning 
bnskly  towards  Florian,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  ready  to  proceed,  but 
objected  to  the  exchange  of  saddles; 
and,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  ride 
on  a  pillion,  would  rather  sit  behind 
htm,  as  well  as  she  could,  than  give 
him  the   trouble  of   walking  four 
leagues.  Finding  all  opposition  fruit- 
less, Florian  remounted ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  servant,  the  fair 
unknown  was  soon  seated  behind 
him.    Blushing  and  laughing  at  the 
necessity,  she  put  an  arm  around 
his  waist  to  support  herself,  and  then 
sgged  him  to  proceed  without  dc- 
,y,  as  she  was  anxious  to  reach 
ome  before  night. 
Conversing  as  they  journeyed  on- 
ward, their  communications  became 
very  moment' more  cordial  and  in- 
eresting;  and  as  Florian  felt  the 
Tarm  hand  of  his  lovely  companion 
ear  his  heart,  he  hesm,  to  feel  a 
oothinff  sense  of  gratification,  which 
heered  and  elevated  his  perturbed 


BDhits.  Ho  had  never  before  found 
mmself  in  such  near  and  agreeable 
relation  to  a  beautiful  and  lively  wo- 
man; and,  whenever  he  turned  his 
head  to  speak  or  listen,  he  found  the 
finest  black  eyes,  and  the  most  love- 
ly mouth  he  had  ever  seen,  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  own.  So  potent, 
indeed,  was  tiie  charm  of  her  look 
and  language,  that  he  forgot,  for  a 
time,  the  timid  graces  and  less  spark- 
ling beauty  of  her  he  had  lost  for 
ever,  and  was  insensibly  beguiled  of 
all  his  fears  and  sorrows  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  lively  sallies  of  this 
laughter-loving  fdr  one.  Meanwhile, 
they  had  ouitted  the  cross-road  in 
which  he  had  discovered  her,  and 
pursued,  by  her  direction,  the  great 
road  from  Paris  towards  eastern 
France.  Here,  however,  he  remark- 
ed, with  surprise,  that  she  invariably 
drew  the  laige  hood  of  her  cloak 
over  her  face  when  any  travellers 
passed  them;  and  his  surprise  was 
converted  into  uneasiness  and  suspi- 
cion, when,  after  commencing  uie 
last  league  of  their  joiuney,  she  drew 
the  hood  entirely  over  her  face ;  and 
her  conversation,  before  soanunated 
and  flowing,  was  succeeded  by  total 
silence,  or  by  replies  so  brief  and 
disjointed,  as  to  indicate  that  her 
thoughts  were  intonsely  pre-occu- 
pied. 

The  sun  had  reached  the  horizon 
when  they  arrived  within  a  short 
half-league  of  the  town  before  them, 
and  here  she  suddenly  asked  her 
conductor,  whether  he  intended  to 
travel  farther  before  moraing.  Flo- 
rian, hoping  to  obtain  some  clue  to 
her  name  and  residence,  replied,  that 
he  was  undetermined;  on  which  she 
advised  him  to  give  a  night's  rest  to 
his  jaded  horse,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended to  him  an  hotel,  the  name 
and  situation  of  which  she  minutely 
described.  He  promised  to  comply 
with  her  recommendations ;  and  im- 
mediately, by  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
effort,  she  threw  herself  from  the 
horse  to  the  ground.  Hastily  arran- 
ging her  disordered  travelling  dress, 
she  approached  him,  clasped  his 
hand  in  both  her  own,  and  thanked 
him,  in  brief  but  fervent  terms,  for 
the  important  service  he  had  render- 
ed her.  *^  And  now,"  added  she,  in 
visible  embarrassment,  as  she  raised 
her  hood,  and  looked  fearfully 
around,  i*I  have  another  favour  to 
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request.  My  father  would  not  ap- 
prove of  your  accompauyiug  mc 
Lome,  nor  must  the  towngosssips  see 
me  at  this  hour  with  a  young  man 
and  a  stranger.  You  will,  therefore, 
oblige  me  by  resting  your  horse  here 
for  half  an  hour,  mat  I  may  reach 
the  town  before  you.  Will  you  do 
me  this  favour?"  she  repeated,  with 
a  pleading  look.  "  Most  certainly  I 
wul,"  replied  the  good-natured,  but 
disappointed  Florian.  "  FareweU, 
then,'^  she  cordially  rejoined,  "and 
may  Heaven  reward,  your  kindness !" 

Bounding  forward  with  a  light  and 
rapid  step,  .she  soon  disappeared 
round  a  sharp  angle  in  tlie  road,  oc* 
casioned  by  a  sudden  bend  of  the 
adjacent  river,  Florian,  dismount- 
ing to  relieve  his  horse,  gazed  admi- 
ringly upon  her  elastic  step  and  well- 
turned  ngure,  until  she  was  out  of 
si^ht.  He  recollected,  with  a  sigh 
of  regret,  the  sprightly  graces  and 
artless  intelligence  of  her  conversa- 
tion ;  again  the  sense  of  his  desolate 
and  perilous  condition  smote  him; 
he  felt  himself  more  than  ever  for- 
lorn and  unhappy,  and  reproached 
himself  for  the  helpless  bashfuhiess 
which  had  prevented  him  from  en- 
quiring more  urgently  the  name  and 
residence  of  this  charming  stranger. 
While  thus  painfully  musing,  the 
timo  she  had  prescribed  elapsed,  and 
Floriauiremountin^,let  the  bridle  fall 
upon  the  neck  of  tlie  exhausted  ani- 
mal, which  paced  tOAvaids  the  town 
as  deliberately  as  tlie  unknown  fair 
one  could  have  wished.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  gate  the  high- 
road passed  under  an  archway,  com- 
posing part  of  a  detached  house  of 
Gothic  and  ancient  structure;  and 
on  the  town  side  of  the  arch  was  a 
toll-bar,  at  which  a  boy  was  station- 
ed, who  held  out  his  hat  to  Florian, 
and  demanded  half  a  sous.  "  For 
what  ?"  asked  Florian. 

*•  A  long  established  toll,  sir,'* 
said  the  boy ;  "  and  if  you  have  a 
compassionate  heart,  you  will  give 
auotner  half  sous  to  the  condemned 
criminals,"  he  continued,  as  he  point- 
ed to  an  iron  box,  placed  near  the 
house-door,  under  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin.  Shuddering  at  the  ^vords, 
Florian  threw  some  copper  coins  into 
tiie  box.;  and,  as  he  hastened  for- 
ward, endeavoured  to  banish  the 
painful  association  of  ideas,  by  fixing 
ms  thoughts  upon  the  mysterious 
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fur  one.  Suspectiiig,  from  the  press* 
ing  manner  in  whidi  she  liad  recom- 
mended a  particular  hotel  to  his  pre- 
ference, that,  if  he  went  there,  lie 
might  possibly  see  or  hear  from  her. 
in  the  mornii4;>  he  proceeded  to  the 
Henri  Quatre,  which  proved  to.  be 
an  hotel  of  tlurd-rate  importance, 
but  well  suited  to  his  limited  means, 
and  recommending  itself  by  an  air 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  The 
evenings  at  this  season  were  cool; 
and  as  it  would  have  required  some 
time  to  heat  the  parlour,  the  land- 
lord proposed  to  him  to  sit  down 
and  take  some  refreshment  in  his 
well-warmed  kitchen.  Florian  com- 
plied with  this  invitation,  but  not 
without  some  apprehension  of  tlie 
presence  of  strangers ;  and,  stepping 
mto  the  kitchen,  was  relieved  by  the 
discovery,  that  it  was  occupied  only 
by  servants,  who  were  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  supper  to  take 
notice  of  hiiu. 

Sitting  down  in  a  corner  near  the 
fire,  the  combined  effects  of  a  genial 
warmth  and  excessive  fatigue  threw 
him  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted 
several  hours,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued much  longer,  had  he  not  been 
roused  by  the  landlord,  who  told 
him  that  his  supper  had  been  ready 
some  time,  but  that  he  had  been  un* 
willing  to  distm'b  a  slumber  so  pro- 
found. In  fact,  the  repose  of  the 
unfortunate  fugitive  had  not,  during 
the  five  preceding  nights,  been  so 
continuous  and  refreshing,  so  free 
from  painful  and  menacing  visions. 
Rising  drowsily  from  his  chair,  he 
followed  the  landlord  to  a  table 
where  a  roasted  capon  and  a  glaas 
jug  of  bright  wine  waited  his  arrival. 
The  servants  had  all  retired  for  the 
night, — the  landlord  (quitted  the 
kitchen,  and  Florian,  busilv  employ- 
ed in  dissecting  the  fowl,  tliought 
himself  the  sole  tenant  of  the  spacious 
apartment,  when,  looking  accidental- 
ly towards  the  fire,  he  saw  with  sur- 
prise that  the  chair  he  had  just 
quitted  was  occupied.  Looking 
more  intently,  he  distinguished  a 
short  man  of  more  than  middle  age, 
whose  square  and  sturdy  figure  was 
partially  concealed  by  a  capacious 
mantle.  His  hair  was  grey,  his  fore- 
head seamed  with  broad  wrinkles, 
and  his  bushy  brows  beetled  over  a 
set  of  features  stern  and  massive  as 
if  cast  in  U'on.    His  eyes  were  small 
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and  deep-«et,  but  of  a  lustrous  black ; 
and  Florian  observed  with  dismay, 
that  Ihey  were  fixed  upon  his  coun- 
tenance with  a  look  of  searchiuf 
scrutiny.  It  was  near  midnight,  and 
in  the  deep  silence  which  reigned 
dmoughthe  house,  this  moti6nless  at- 
titude, and  marble  fixedness  of  look, 
gave  to  the  stranger's  appearance 
a  character  so  appiuling,  that,  had  he 
not  broken  the  spell  by  stooping  to 
light  his  pipe,  the  excited  Florian 
would  ere  long  have  thought  him  an 
unearthly  object  The  stranger  now 
quitted  Ids  seat  by  the  fire,  took  from 
a  table  near  him  a  jug  of  wine,  and 
approached  the  wondering. Florian. 
**  vVlth  your  leave,  my  ^ood  sir,'*  he 
began,  ^  I  will  take  a  cnair  by  your 
tame.  A  little  friendly  gossip  is  the 
best  of  all  seasoning  to  a  glass  of 
wine." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the 
old  man  seated  himself  directly  op- 
posite to  Florian,  and  again  fixed  a 
scrutinizing  gaze  upon  his  counte- 
nance.   The  conscious  fugitive,  who 
felt  a  growing  and  unaccountable 
dread  of  this  singular  intruder,  mut- 
tered a  brief  assent,  and  continued 
to  eat  his  supper  in  silent  but  ob- 
vious embarrassment ;  stealing  now 
and  then  a  timid  look  at  the  stranger, 
but  hastily  withdrawing  his  furtive 
glances  as  he  felt  the  beams  of  the 
old  man's  small  and  vivid  eyes  pene- 
trating his  very  soul.    He  observed 
that  the  features  of  his  tormentor 
were  cast  in  a  vulgar  mould,  but  his 
gaze  was  widely  aiiferent  from  that 
of  clownish  curiosity,  and  there  was 
in  his  deportment  a  stem  and  steady 
self-possession,  which  suggested  to 
the  alarmed  Florian  a  suspicion  that 
be  was  an  agent  of  the  police,  who 
had  probably  tracked  him  through 
the  cross-roads  he  had  travened  m 
his  flig;ht  from  D.     The  rich  co- 
lour of  his  cheeks  turned  to  an  ashy 
paleness  at  this  appaUing  conjecture  i 
and,  leaving  his  supper  unfinished,  he 
ee  abruptly  from  the  table  to  quit 
e  room,  when  the  old  man,  stai'ttng 
uldenly  from  his  chair,  seized  the 
laking  hand  of.- Florian,  and,  look- 
g  cautiously  around  him,  said  in 
mdued  but  impressive  tones — ^  It 
not  accident,  young  man,  which 
nnga  us  together  at  this  hour.    I 
"vne  in  while  you  were  asleep,  and 
«ged  the  landlord  would  not  a- 
'aken  you,  that  I  might  say  a  few 
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words  to  you  in  confidence,  after  the 

servants  had  gone  to  bed.*' 

'  **  To  me  ?'^  exclaimed  Fioriani'in 

anxious  wonder. 

•  **  Hush  !"  said  the  old  man,  again 

looking  round  the  kitchen.     '<  Afy 

object  is  to   give   you  a  friendly 

warning ;  for,  if  I  am  not  for  the  first 

time  mistaken  in  these  matters,  you 

are   menaced    with    a   formidable 

danger." 

.   "Danger?"  repeated  the  pallid 

Florian,  m  a  voice  scarcely  auaible. 

•*  And  have  you  not  good  reiason 
to  expect  this  danger  ?^  continued 
the  stranger.  **  Your  sudden  pale- 
ness tells  me  that  you  know  it  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  my  life  has  been 
a  rough  pilgrimage,  but  I  have  still 
a  warm  heart,  and  can  make  large 
allowances  for. the  headlong  impe- 
tuosities which  too  often  jMuuge  a 
young  man  into  crime.  You  may 
safely  trust  one,"  he  continued, 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
"  in  ^vhose  bosom  die  confessions 
of  many  hapless  fugitives  repose, 
and  will  repose,  so  long  as  life  beats 
in  my  pulses.  I  betray  no  man  who 
confides  in  me,  were  he  stained  even 
with  blood:' 

Pausing  a  little,  he  fixed  a  keenly 
searching  look  upon  the  shrinking 
youUi,  and  then  whispered  in  his 
ear — "  Young  man !  you  have  a 
murder  on  your  conscience !" 

For  a  moment  the  apprehensions 
of  Florian  yielded  to  a  lofty  sense  of 
indignation  at  this  groundless  charge. 
"  It  18  false,  old  man !"  he  exclaimed 
with  energy.  "  I  swear  by  the  just 
God  who  searches  all  heai'ts,  that  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  crime." 

"  I  shall  rejoice  to  leani  that  I  am 
mistaken,"  replied  the  old  roan,  with 
evident  gi*atincation,  as  again  he  fix- 
ed his  searching  orbs  upon  tlie  in- 
dignant Florian.  *'  If  you  are  inno- 
cent, it  will  be  all  the  better  for  both 
of  us;  but,"  he  continued,  after  a 
hasty  look  around  him, «  the  danger 
I  alluded  to  still  hangs  over  your 
head.  I  trust,  however,  tiiat  with 
God's  help,  I  shall  be  able  to  sliield 
you  fipom  It." 

Florian,  too  much  alarmed  to  re- 
ply, looked  at  him  doubtingly.  **  I 
will  deal  candidly  with  you,"  re- 
sumed tibe  old  man,  after  a  pause  of 
reflection.  **  When  you  roue  by  my 
house  tliis  evening" 

**  Who  and  what  are  you  ?"   ex- 
o 
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elftioMd  FloriftHi  in  new  umdMh* 
ment 

''Have  h  littla  patleiiM,  young 
man  I"  replied  the  etntnger,  while 
hit  iron  features  rekxed  into  a  good- 
natured  smile.  ''  i^o  jroii  recollect 
the  tall  archwar  under  an  old  house 
where  a  toll  or  half  a  sous  was  do* 
manded  from  you  ?  That  house  is 
mine ;  and  I  was  sitdng  by  the  \nn» 
dow  as  you  threw  an  alms  into  the 
box  for  the  condemned  criminals. 
Had  YOU  then  looked  imward,  you 
would  have  seen  a  nakea  sword  and 
a  briffht  axe  suspended  over  your 
head? 

At  these  words  Florian  shuddered^ 
and  involuntarily  retreated  some 
paces  from  his  companion*  *<  I  see 
oy  your  flinchioff/'  sternly  resumed 
the  old  man,  "*  that  you  guess  who 
is  before  you.  You  are  right,  young 
man!  I  am  the  town  exocutiimery 
but  an  honest  man  withal,  and 
well  inclined  to  render  you  es* 
sential  service.  Now,  maric  me  ! 
When  you  stopped  beneath  the  broad 
blade,  it  quivered,  and  jarred  against 
the  axe.  Whoever  is  thus  greeted 
by  tlie  headsman's  sword  is  inevi- 
tably doomed  to  come  in  contact  with 
it.  I  heard  the  boding  jar  which 
every  executioner  in  Irance  well 
knows  how  to  interpret,  and  I  im- 
mediately determined  to  follow  and 
to  warn  you." 

The  unhappy  youtli,  who  had 
listened  in  disheartening  emotion  to 
^is  strange  communfeation,  now 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  ungovernable 
terror.  Covering  with  both  his 
hands  his  pallid  face,  he  exclaimed, 
in  nameless  agony^-^**  O  God  \  in 
thy  infinite  mercy,  save  me  I*' 

^  Hah !"  ejaculated  the  heads- 
man sternly,  ''have  I  tiien  nmsed 
your  sleeping  conscience^  However, 
whether  you  conclude  to  open  or  to 
shut  your  heart,  is  now  immaterial. 
In  either  case,  I  will  never  betray 
yoUf-^or  accusation  and  judgment 
belong  not  to  my  office.  Pirofiti 
therefore,  as  you  best  may,  by  my 
well-intended  warning.  Alas  t  alas  r 
he  muttered  between  his  closed 
teeih,  *  that  one  so  young  should  dip 
his  hands  in  blood  r 

<*  By  all  that  is  sacred!"  exchdm- 
ed  Pierian,  with  trembUnr  eagemees, 
**  i  am  innocent  of  murifer,  and  in* 
capable  of  falsehood;  and  yel so  dis- 


astrous is  ttT  destiny,  that  I  am  bo* 
set  with  peril  and  suqiidon*  You 
are  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  but 
you  Kopearto  have  benevolenoe  and 
worldly  wisdom*  Listen  to  my  taloi 
and  then  in  mercy  g^ve  me  am  and 
cottttseL*' 

4H1S  now  unfolded  to  the  exaea« 
tioner  the  extraordinary  chain  of  <^'- 
cumstanoes  which  had  compalled 
him  to  seek  security  in  flight,  and 
told  his  tale  of  trials  with  an  artlesa 
and  singlehearted  simplicity  of  Ian- 
guM^,  look,  and  gesture,  which  car* 
ried  with  it  irresistible  conviction  of 
his  innocence.  Hie  rigid  featurea 
of  the  headsman  gradtudly  relaxed 
as  he  listened,  into  a  cheerful  and 
even  cordial  expression ;  then  warm* 
ly  grasping  the  nand  of  Florian  as  he 
concluded,  he  said,  "Well!  welll 
I  see  how  it  is.  In  my  profession 
we  learn  how  to  read  human  naiure. 
When  I  watched  your  slumber,  I 
thought  your  sleep  looked  very  liko 
the  deep  of  innocence ;  and  now  I 
believe  from  my  aoul  that  you  aro 
as  guiltless  of  this  murdn*  as  I  am. 
Widi  Qod*s  help  I  will  yet  save  yo«i 
from  this  peril ;  and  indeed  had  yusi 
killed  your  rival  in  sudden  quarrel, 
I  would  have  dona  as  much  for  you, 
for  I  well  know  that  sudden  wintii 
has  made  many  a  good  man  Idood* 
guilty.  Tliere  was  certainly  aono 
danger  of  your  being  impttcsaed  hy 
the  singular  circumstances  you  have 
detailed;  but  the  real  and  formid* 
able  peril  has  grown  out  of  your 
flight  That  was  a  blunder,  youi^^ 
man !  but  I  see  no  reason  to  despair. 
'Tis  true,  the  broad  blade  haa  de- 
nounced you,  and  my  grandfather 
and  father,  as  well  as  myself,  havo 
traced  criminale  by  its  guidance ; 
but  I  know  that  the  sword  will  apeak 
alike  to  its  master  and  its  victim. 
You  have  yet  to  learn,  young  man, 
that  in  this  lifo  every  man  Is  either 
an  anvil  or  a  hammer,  a  tool  or  m 
victha ;  and  that  he  who  boldly  rraapa 
the  blade  will  never  be  its  victte. 
Sriefly,  then,  I  feel  a  regard  for  you. 
I  have  no  sons,  but  I  have  a  younf 
and  level  V  daughter.  Many  her>  and 
I  will  aoopt  you  as  my  succeaaar. 
You  will  then  fulfil  your  destiny  b^r 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sword ; 
and,  tr  you  clutch  it  firady,  I  wHl 
nledgie  mys^  that  you  never  die 
Wit" 
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•triBM  propottl  Floriaa 
I  his  feet  wtih  indigiuuit 
abiioneiioe.  "*  Holdl"  continued  the 
iMadHBttioooUy.  **  Why  hurrj  your 
decMOD?  The niffhtie long, and fa- 
FounUelo  reflection.  Bestow  a  fiill 
and  &ir  oonsideratiim  upon  mjr  pro* 
poMJ»  and  recollect  that  your  nedk 
N  in  peril;  that  all  your  prospects 
fai  life  are  blasted;  andthatmy  offer 
of  n  asle  aaylum,  and  a  competent 
scqpper^  eanalone  preserve  you  from 
despair  and  destruction.  The  sword 
has  sent  tou  nhelper  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  if  y«t  reject  the  friendly 
warning,  you  will  soon  discover  that 
the  consciousness  of  innocence  will 
Bot  protect  a  blushing  and  irresolute 
IngitiTe  from  the  proverbial  ubiquitv 
and  prompt  severity  of  the  French 
pdice." 

The  headsman  now  emptied  his 
riassy  and  with  a  friendly  nod  left 
Uie  kitchen.  Soon  after  his  departure 
the  landlord  appeared  with  a  nigh^ 
lanp^  sod  conimcted  Florian  to  his 
apartment  Without  undressing*  the 
bewildered  youth  extinguished  his 
lanns  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed» 
hepnig  that  the  darkness  would  ao* 
setnale  the  approach  of  sleep*  and 
sf  that  oblivion  which  in  his  hmier 
days  had  always  accompaniea  it 
Yiin,  however*  tor  some  hours*  waa 
;  to  lull  his  senses  into 


forgetfulness.     The  revolting  pro- 
of the  old  man  haunted  nim 


stly. 

**  I  become  an*'—*—  he  muttered 
indignantly,  but  could  never  utter 
the  nstefril  word.  The  shrinking 
diffidence  which  had  been  a  fertile 
sooiee  of  difficulty  to  him  through 
life*had  been  increased  tenfold  by  his 
rscent  calamities;  he  was  conscious 
even  to  agony  of  his  total  inabili* 
ty  to  contend  with  tiie  consequences 
sir  Us  imprudent  andcowardlyflight; 
but*  fran  muk  means  of  escape* 
he  recoiled  with  unutterable  loatlir 
lag.  He  felt  that  he  should  never 
have  rea^rtution  to  grasp  the  sword 
which  waa  to  save  him  from  being 
manbered  with  its  victims*  snd  yet 
his  Ittvinefble  sbhorrence  of  this  al* 
tematlve  failed  to  rouse  in  him  Uie 
moral  eoursge  which  would  have 
prasBptiy  rescued  him  from  the  toils 
of  the  cunning  headsman.  ThebrO" 
ken  shmiber  tato  which  he  fe&  be- 
fore moniing  was  haunted  by  boding 
fonns  and  trane  inddsnts.  The 
■wordy  the  axe*  the  scaffold*  and  tiie 


rack*  flitted  eround  him  in  quick 
procession,and  seemed  to  close  every 
avenue  to  escape.  He  awoke  from 
these  visions  of  horror  at  daybreak* 
and  left  his  bed  as  wearied  in  body* 
and  as  irresolute  in  mind,  as  when  he 
entered  it  Dreading  alilce  a  renewal 
of  the  executioner^  proposal,  and 
the  risk  of  being  arrestea  and  trie^ 
for  murder*  he  saw  no  alternative 
but  flight — immediate  flight  beyond 
the  bounds  of  France.  While  pen* 
dering  over  the  best  means  of  ac« 
compTishing  this  now  settled  pur* 
pose*  the  tin  weathercock  upon  the 
roof  of  his  bedroom  creaked  in  the 
morning  breeze.  Florian*  to  whose 
excited  fancy  the  headsman's  sword 
was  ever  present*  thought  he  heard 
it  jar  against  the  axe,  and  started  in 
sudden  terror.  ^  Whither  shall  I 
fly  ?'*  he  exclaimed*  as  tears  of  agony 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  '*  Wliere 
find  a  refuge  from  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice ?  Alas !  my  doom  is  fixed  and 
unalterable.  Anvil  or  hammer  I  must 
be*  and  I  have  not  courage  to  become 
either," 

Again  the  weathercock  creaked 
above  him*  and  more  intelligibly  than 
before.  Florian*  discovering  the 
simple  cause  of  his  terrors*  rallied 
his  drooping  spirits,  and  hastened 
down  stairs  to  order  his  horse*  that 
he  might  leave  the  hotel  and  the 
town  before  the  promised  visit  of 
the  fearful  headsman.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  urgency,  he  found  his  de- 
parture unaccountably  delayed.  The 
servants  were  not  vieible,  and  the 
landlord* insisting  that  he  should  take 
a  warm  breakfast  before  his  depart- 
ure, was  so  dilatory  in  preparing  it* 
that  a  full  hour  elapsed  betore  Flo- 
risn  rode  out  of  the  stable-yard. 
His  ofiUcious  host  then  persisted  in 
sending  a  bov  to  shew  hun  the  near- 
est way  to  the  town  gate ;  and  the 
impatient  traveller,  who  would  glad- 
ly have  declined  the  offer,  foundhim- 
self  obliged  to  submit.  His  guide 
accompanied  him  to  the  extremity 
of  the  small  suburb  beyond  the  east- 
em  gate*  and  quitted  him ;  while 
Florian*  whose  ever  ready  apprehen- 
sions luui  been  roused  by  the  tenap 
clous  civility  of  the  landlord,  rode 
slowly  forward,  looking  round  oc- 
casionally at  his  returning  guide*  and 
determining  to  take  the  nrst  cross- 
road he  could  find.  A  littie  farther 
he  discovered  the  entrance  of  a  nar- 
row lane,  shaded  by  a  double  row  of 
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lofty  chestnuts,  ttid  as  he  turned  to- 
wards it  his  horse's  head,  he  saw  the 
old  man,  whose  promised  visit  he 
was  endeavouring  to  escape,  issuing 
from  the  lane  on  horseback.  "  1 
guessed  as  much,"  said  the  heads- 
man, smiling,  as  he  rode  up  to  the 
startled  fugitive.  **  I  knew  you  would 
try  to  escape  me,  but  I  cannot  con- 
sent that  you  should  thus  run  head- 
long into  certain  destruction.  You 
have  neither  sanguine  hopes  nor  a 
fixed  purpose  to  support  you,  and 
you  want  firmness  to  answer  with 
discretion  the  trying  questions  which 
will  everywhere  assail  you.  You 
are  silent— you  feel  the  full  extent 
of  your  danger — why  not  then  em- 
brace the  certain  protection  I  offer 
you  ?  Fear  not  that  I  shall  either  re- 
peat or  allude  to  my  last  night's  pro- 
posal. My  sole  object  is  your  im- 
mediate protection  at  this  critical 
period,  when  you  are  doubtless  track- 
ed in  all  directions  by  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  police.  At  the  fron- 
tiers jovi  will  inevitably  be  stopped 
and  identified ;  but  under  my  roof 
you  will  be  safe  from  all  pursuit  and 
suspicion.  I  live  secluded  from  tiie 
world,  I  have  no  visitors,  and  your 
presence  will  not  be  suspected  by 
any  one.  In  a  few  weeks  the  heat 
of  pursuit  virill  abate,  and  you  may 
then  take  your  departure  with  re- 
newed courage  and  confidence." 

*'  Courage  and  confidence!*'  re- 
peated to  biuBelf  the  timid  Flbrian; 
'<  would  Heaven  1  had  either!"  The 
good  sense,  however,  of  the  old 
man's  advice  was  so  obvious,  that  he 
determined  to  avail  liimself  of  so 
kind  an  offer.  Gratefully  pressing 
his  hand,  he  dismissed  all  doubts  of 
his  sincerity,  and  said, ''  I  will  ac- 
company you ;  and  may  God  reward 
your  benevolence,  for  I  cannot." 

**  We  must  return  by  the  road  I 
came,"  said  the  headsman,  turning 
his  horse.  <'  It  will  take  us  outside 
the  town  to  my  house ;  and,  at  this 
hour,  we  shall  arrive  there  unper- 
oeived.  Your  landlord,  who  is  un- 
der obligations  to  me,  sent  you  this 
road  at  my  request.  He  supposes 
that  you  are  my  distant  relative,  and 
that,  unwilling  to  appear  in  public 
with  an  executioner,  you  had  made 
an  appointment  witli  me  for  this 
early  hour  on  your  way  homeward." 

After  a  ride  of  half-an^liour  through 
the  inhady  lanes  which  skiited  the 


ramparts,  they  reached  the  back-en- 
trance of  the  Gothic  building  before 
mentioned,  and  Florian  entered  this 
singular  sanctuary  with  emotions 
not  easily  described.  The  old  heads- 
man was  in  high  spirits;  and  the 
blunt  but  genuine  kindness  and  cor- 
diality of  his  manners  soon  removed 
from  the  mind  of  his  guest  every 
lurking  suspicion  that  some  treachery 
was  intended.  The  table  was  prorapt- 
]y  covered  with  an  excellent  break- 
fast, and  the  old  man  sent  a  message 
to  his  daughter,  requestinff  that  she 
would  bring  abottie  ef  the  oest  wine 
in  the  cellar. 

Florian  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
door  in  shrinking  anticipation.  He 
suspected  new  attempts  to  ensnare 
him  to  the  headsman's  pinpose ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  firm  aetermiha- 
tion  to  resist  them,  he  recoiled  with 
fastidious  disgust  from  the  possible 
necessity  of  contending  with  tiie  me- 
retricious advances  of  a  bold  and 
reckless  female,  whose  limited  op- 

Sortunities  of  marriage  would  impel 
er  to  lure  him  by  any  means  to  her 
father's  object.  How  widely  differ- 
ent were  his  emotions  when  the  door 
opened,  and  his  lovely  travelling 
companion,  whom,  in  the  terrors  of 
the  past  night,  he  had  forgotten,  en- 
tered, in  blushing  embarrassment^ 
with  the  bottle  of  wine.  In  a  tu- 
mult of  mingled  apprehension  and 
delight,  he  started  from  his  .chair, 
but  the  cordial  greeting  he  intended 
was  checked  by  a  sig^cant  .wink 
from  the  lively  fair  one  as  she  pa8»-' 
ed  behind  her  father  to  the  table.  It 
was  obvious  to  Florian  that  she 
wished  to  conceal  their  previous  ac- 
quaintance, and  with  a  silent  bow  he 
resumed  his  seat,  while  the  smiling 
maid,  whom  her  father  introduced 
to  his  guest  by  the  name  of  Made- 
Ion,  took  a  chair  between  them,  and 
the  conversation  soon  became  gene- 
ral and  exhilarating. 

The  continued  fever  of  apprehen- 
sion which  had  almost  unhinged  the 
i-easoii  of  ^  timid  Florian,  now  ra- 
pidly sid>^ided.  Tlie  cordial  hoepi- 
tality'of  tJ^  old  headsman  soon  nvide 
hkn  feel  at'liouie  in  an  abode  which 
lie  liad  JQ1I09  cautemplated  with  hor^ 
ror  and  disgust ;  whUe  the  artiess  at- 
tentions iiiul  fascinfrting  vivacity  of 
the  pretty  Madalonsoon  wove  around 
him  a  ipsgic  i^pell,  and  invested  tiie 
gothic  di^jpbej:«Lot.Uet  fflittor's  an* 
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tique  mansion  with  all  the  splen- 
doure  of  Aladdin's  pahice. 

Motherless  from  the  affe  of  four- 
teen, and  secluded  by  her  rather's  vo- 
cation from  all  society  save  occasion- 
al intercourse  with  relatives  of  the 
8«ne  degraded  caste,  the  headsman's 
daughter  had  been  early  accustom- 
ed to  rely  upon  her  own  resources. 

Most  of  her  leisure  hours  had  been 
devoted  to  a  comprehensive  course 
of  historical  reading,  from  which  her 
unpolished  but  strong-minded  fa- 
dier  conceived  that  she  would  de- 
rive,not  only  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, but  ikaX  sustaining  fortitude  so 
essential  to  the  station  in  which  her 
lot  vins  east  Thus  her  innocent  and 
active  mind,  untainted  by  the  licen- 
tiousness and  infidelity  of  French 
romance,  acquired  concentration  and 
strength;  the  study  of  sacred  and 
pro^e  history  induced  habits  of  sa- 
lutary reflection,  and  her'  character 
gradually  developed  a  masculine 
yet  unpretending  energy,  which  ad- 
mirably fitted  her  to  become  the 
helpmate  of  a  man  so  timid  and  in- 
deosive  as  Florian.  Her  mother  was 
a  Parisian,  of  good  manners  and  edu- 
cation, but  an  orphan  and  defence- 
less.  Persecuted  by  a  licentious  no- 
bleman, who,  in  revenge  for  her  firm 
rejecdon  of  his  dishonourable  ad- 
dresses, had  accused  her  of  theft,  she 
bad  effected  her  escape  from  the 
chateau  in  which  she  resided  as  go- 
verness to  his  daughters,  to  the  same 
town  in  which  Florian  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  headsman.  Circum- 
stances somewhat  similar,  but  not  es- 
sential to  my  narrative,  had  induced 
her  to  accept  a  temporary  asylum  in 
the  house  of  the  executioner,  whose 
mother  was  then  living;  and  here, 
in  a  moment  of  despair  at  her  desti- 
tate  and  hopeless  condition,  she  ac- 
cepted the  often  tendered  addresses 
of  the  enamoured  headsman,  and  be- 
came bis  wife.  The  life  of  this  ami- 
able and  accomplished  woman  was 
diorterod  by  her  calamities,  and  by 
a  sense  of  degradation  which  she 
could  never  subdue.  Secluded  from 
all  human  society  save  that  of  an  un- 
cultivated husband,  who  but  imper- 
fectly understood  her  value,  she 
loved  her  only  child  with  more  than 
a  motiier's  idolatrv ;  and,  while  her 
strength  permitted^  devoted  herself, 
with  unceasing  solicitude,  to  the 
fiQin»«ti<»iof  b«r  mind,  uidto  ttie  re- 


gulation of  her  untameabie  vivacity. 
Thus  happily  moulded  in  early  youth, 
and  judiciously  cultivated  after  her 
mother's  4eath,  Madelon  combined, 
with  cleitf  and  vigorous  perceptions, 
a  degree  of  personal  attraction  rarely 
sem  in  France,  and  no  emsJl  portion 
of  the  feminine  grace  and  fascination 
peculiar  to  well-educated  Frenchwo- 
men, while  to  these  advantages  were 
superadded  eyes  of  radiant  lustre,  a 
voice  rich  in  soft  and  musical  inflec- 
tions, and  a  smile  of  irresistible  arch- 
ness and  witchery.  Accustomed, 
from  her  limited  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation, to  regard  men  as  collec- 
tively coarse  and  uncultivated,  she 
had  been  immediately  and  power- 
fully attracted  by  the  elegant  person, 
the  refined  and  gentle  manners  of 
Florian,  during  &eir  four  leagues' 
journey ;  and  to  one  who  felt  the  va- 
lue of  knowledge,  and  eagerly  sought 
to  extend  her  means  of  pursuing  it, 
there  was,  on  farther  acquaintance, 
a  charm  in  his  comprehensive  at- 
tainments and  in  the  classic  elegance 
of  his  diction,  which  compensated 
for  the  unmanly  timidity  and  mor- 
bid infirmity  of  purpose,  so  easily 
distinguishable  in  his  character  and 
conduct 

In  Florian,  whose  feelings  were 
fortified  by  reminiscences  of  a  prior 
attachment,  the  progress  of  senti- 
ment was  slower,  but  not  less  cer- 
tain in. its  tendency.  His  silent  wor- 
ship of  Angelique  had  always  been 
accompanied  by  doubts  and  mis- 
givings innumerable.'  He  thought 
her  lost  to  him  for  ever;  he  felt  that 
all  his  prospects  of  professional  ad- 
vancement were  blignted  by  the  dis- 
astrous incident  at  D.  and  his  conse- 
quent flight ;  and  insensibly  he  yield- 
ed to  the  charm  of  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse  with  the  bewitching  Ma- 
delon. The  consciousness  of  her  ad- 
mii'in^  prepossession,  and  of  his  own 
superior  attainments,  gave  to  him, 
while  conversing  with  her,  a  sooth- 
ing self-possession,  an  expansion  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  a  glowing 
facility  of  elocution,  which  he  haa 
never  yet  experienced,  and  which 
proved  a  source  of  exquisite  and  in- 
exhaustible gratification.  Her  un- 
ceasing sympathy  and  kindness,  her 
flattering  anticijmtion  of  his  wishes, 
lulled  the  anguish  of  his  recollec- 
tions, and  her  sparkling  gaiety  never 
ftdled  to  rou9e  ms  drooping  spirits, 
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He  toon  learned  to  eedm&te  at  ito 
true  value  the  me  combination  of 
gentlenew  and  energy  which  her  cbBr 
racter  displayed;  while  her  counh 
geous  Beli-poflBesston  and  unfailing 
resourcesy  under  every  difficulty 
made  him  resard  her  aa  a  woman 
gifted  beyona  her  sex  with  those 
.qualities  in  which  he  felt  himself 
most  deficient  In  shorty  feelings  of 
deep  and  lasting  attachment  stole  in- 
sensibly into  the  hearts  of  the  youth- 
ful pair.  Florian  had  surrendered 
all  his  sympathies  to  Madelon  before 
he  was  conscious  of  the  power  she 
had  gained  over  his  happiness^  and 
their  mutual  affection  was  betrayed 
.  and  sealed  by  word  and  pledge  be- 
fore he  reflected  upon  the  inevitable 
consequences.  Too  soon,  alas  I  he 
was  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
.bliss  to  a  long  reality  of  terror  and 
anguish.  The  spell  which  bound  him 
was  broken,  and  tiie  scene  of  en- 
cbantment  was  abruptly  changed  in- 
to a  chaos  of  interminable  aiamay 
and  anxiety. 

Some  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
this  asylum,  the  headsman  had  advi* 
Bed  him  to  prolong  his  stay  until  all 
danger  of  pursuit  had  subsided,  and 
the  fears  of  the  fugitive  soon  gave 
.way  to  cheering  sensations  of  secu- 
rity and  c<mfidence.  To  lovers  the 
present  is  every  thing :  Florian  foi^ 
.got  alike  the  trying  past  and  the  me- 
nacing future;  weeks  and  months 
flitted  past  unobserved  by  tibe  youth- 
ful pair,  while  the  crafty  headsman, 
who  had  silently  watched  their  grow- 
ing intelligence,  crowed  in  secret 
over  the  now  certain  success  of  his 
stratagem. 

Several  months  had  thus  elapsed, 
,and  the  old  man,  after  ascertaming 
from  his  daughter  that  the  affections 
and  the  honour  of  Florian  were  irre- 
deemably plighted,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  him  one  morning 
as  soon  as  Madelon  had  qiutted  the 
Weakfast-room. 

<*  I  think  it  is  hkh  time,  young 
man,"  ha  said,  smilW,  **  that  you 
•hould  proceed  to  business.  €k>me 
along  with  me  into  my  workshop." 
.  Florian  looked  at  him  in  silont 
wonder,  but  unheaitatingly  followed 
:hlm  into  the  capacious  cellars^  where 
the  old  man  unlocked  a  door  which 
luB  guest  had  never  before  observed. 
Floriaa  entered  with  his  conductor, 
but  started  back  in  dismay  a«  be  saw 


a  number  of  executioner*s  swords 
and  axes  hanffing  round  the  walls  of 
a  low  vaulted  room,  in  the  centre  of 
which  several  cabbage^ieads  were 
£xed  with  p^  upon  an  oblong  block 
of  wood.  The  headsman  look  <me 
of  the  swords  from  the  wall,  drew  it 
from  the  scabbard,  carefully  wiped 
the  glittering  blade,  and  then  offered 
it  to  Florian.  "<  Now,  my  son,*'  he 
b^ian,  *'  try  your  strengih  upon  these 
cabbage4ieads.  It  is  easy  work,  and 
requires  nothing  but  a  steady  hand." 

**  Gracious  Heaven !  you  cannot  be 
in  earnest  I"  exclahned  Florian,  re- 
treating from  him  in  deadly  terror* 

*'  Not  in  earnest?"  rejoined  the 
headsman,  sternly ;  **  I  consider  your 
compliance  as  a  matter  of  course. 
You  love  my  daughter-— you  have 
won  her  affections— «nd  surely,  Flo- 
rian,  you  are  not  the  man  to  play  h6r 
fiOael" 

**  God  forbid !"  exclaimed  Floriai^ 
with  honest  fervour.  "  I  dearly  love 
her,  and  seek  no  h wdier  lot  than  tt> 
become  her  husband. ' 

"  1  offered  her  to  you,  my  son  I" 
said  the  other  with  returning  kind> 
ness ;  ^  but  you  did  not  like  £e  con^ 
ditions,  and  declined  her.  You  hare 
since,  without  my  permiasion,  sought 
and  won  her  afiecaon8,and  you  have 
no  right  to  flinch  from  the  implied 
consequences.  It  is  high  time  to 
come  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  apply 
yourself  in  good  faith  to  the  only 
pursuit  through  which  you  can  ever 
obtain  my  Mwelon." 

''  The  only  one  ?"  timidly  repeat- 
ed Florian ;  "  I  have,  'tis  true,  afaan- 
doned  for  your  daughter's  sake  tke 
world  and  the  world's  prejudices; 
but  I  am  young  and  industrious ;  I 
possess  valuable  knowledge;  and, 
surely,  I  may  find  some  employment 
which  will  maintain  a  wife  and  fiip- 
mily.  Do,  my  good  father,  reUnquiah 
this  dreadful  vocation"-*— 

*'  And  my  daughter!"  exdaimed 
the  headsman,  wiSi  loud  aad  bitter 
emphasis.  ^  V^hat  is  to  become  of 
her  ?  If  even  you  could  step  back 
within  the  pale  of  society,  sA«  weald 
for  ever  be  excluded.  But  yeu  have 
neither  mond  courage  nor  animal 
bravery  enoush  for  any  woridly  Mr- 
suit^your  onrinal  station  in  soaety 
is  irrecoverably  gone— and,  if  you 
attempt  to  leave  tids  safe  asyUm, 
the  sword  of  justice  will  &oe  yoti  at 
overytum.    No» no^ Florian !  liove 
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mj  future  aai-ln-lailp  (m  well  to  ex» 
pose  him  to  suck  inunintfil  and  dMd- 
W  peril.  There,  reed  thai  po|Mr ! 
llie  oonleBtB  will  bring  you  to  your 


With  theae  words,  which  struck 
like  a  wintry  chiU  into  the  heat  of 
Floriau,  he  took  an  M,  newspaper 
from  his  pocket-book.  The  unhappy 
fugitive  receiTod  it  with  a  shaking 
lumd,  and  read  a  judicial  summons 
from  the  authoritiea  of  D.,  seeking 
intelligence  of  a  student,  who  had  on 
a  certain  day  quitted  tiie  university 
by  the  diligence  for  Normandy,  and 
unaocount&ly  disappeared.  His 
Christisn  and  auraame,  with  an  ao* 
curate  description  of  his  dress  and 
person,  were  appended.  Glancing 
fearfully  down  the  page,  he  distin- 
guished some  particulars  of  a  mur« 
oer  I  his  sight  grew  dim  with  terror; 
mid,  after  a  vam  attempt  to  read  te- 
ther, he  dropped  the  £stal  document, 
and  reeled  oack,  breathless,  and  al- 
most fisinting,  against  the  wall. 

^  He  is  the  very  man !"  muttered 
the  headsman,  whose  keen  eye  had 
been  intently  fixed  upon  him  during 
the  perusal.  **  1  never  asked  your 
real  name,  young  man,"  he  continu- 
ed, *  but  now  I  know  it  Your  ter- 
rors would  betrav  it  to  a  child.  How 
then  are  you,  wltiiout  foititude  to 
free  the  common  evils  of  life,  and 
bearing  in  every  festure  a  betrayer, 
to  escape  the  giant-grasp  ^  the 
French  police  ?  And  had  this  cala- 
mity never  be&llen  you,  how  could 
you  gain  a  support  in  a  world,  which, 
by  your  own  confession,  you  have 
ever  found  uiyenial  and  repulsive  f 
Believe  me,  Fu>rian !  here,  and  here 
only,  vrSl  you  find  safety,  support, 
and  happiness.*' 

**  Happiness  ?"  moumftilly  repeat- 
ed Flonan. 

"*  Yes,  hmpiaess  P  rejofaied  the 
tempter.  **  You  and  Madelon  love 
eadi  other,  and  in  every  station,  fiwn 
the  hMieet  to  the  lowest,  love  is  tiie 
sah orlife,  the  balm  and  cordial  of 
existence.  My  office  descends  from 
generation  to  generation ;  it  ensures 
to  tiie  holder,  not  only  a  good  bouse 
and  landed  property,  but  an  income 
of  no  mean  amount  Every  traveller 
who  posses  mv  house,  pays  me  a 
ton,  because  fifty  years  since  an  in- 
nn^rtlon  oompelled  the  town  to  cut 
a  high-road  tiirough  my  grandf»- 
^ici^s  garden.    Of  all  tiiose  benefits 


I  shall  be  deiHrive^,  when  old  and 
dialed*  if  my  children  disdain  to 
follow  my  vocation  s  and  if  Madelon 
ro  to  marry  withUi  the  pale  of  that 
;iety  which  regards  her  father  with 


society  which  reaardsh 
abhorroncOy  my  Bouse  and  vineyard 
would  bo  destroyed  by  the  bigoted 
and  furious  populace,  and  too  pro- 
bobly  my  famocent  child  alonff  with 
them.  Have  you  the  heart>  FTorian, 
to  haaeard  her  destruction  and  your 
own,  in  preference  to  an  office  easen- 
tinl  to  the  existence  of  civil  society, 
and  from  which  that  obedience  to 
the  laws,  which  b  the  first  duty  of  a 
good  citiaen,  removes  all  self-re- 
nroach  ?  With  n  due  sense  of  the 
tmportance  of  your  official  duties, 
you  will  find  yourself  sustained  in 
the  performance  of  them ;  and  a  ]>rac- 
tised  hand  will  soon  give  you  firm- 
ness enough  to  follow  a  vocation  at- 
tended witii  no  personal  risk ;  but,  if 
you  determine  to  leave  me,  where 
will  you  find  resolution  to  face  the 
perils  which  surround  you  ?  and,  if 
you  escape  them,  how  are  you  to 
compete  m  the  race  of  life  with  the 
daring  and  the  fleet  r 

The  appaUinff  alternatives  held  out 
to  Florian  by  mo  politic  headsman, 
and  tiie  consciousness  of  his  own  in- 
ability eiUier  to  escape  the  police,  or 
to  steer  his  way  successfully  throuffh 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life, 
rendered  him  inci^ble  of  argument 
or  r^ly.  He  had  for  some  months 
been  cut  off  from  all  thatlreedom  has 
to  beirtow^he  had  neither  relations 
nor  friends  on  whose  interposition 
he  could  firmly  rely-*he  recollected 
with  agony  that  every  heart  beyond 
the  limitB  of  his  present  home  was 
steeled  affainst  him— that  every  hand 
was  reaay  to  seise  and  betray  him. 
^oidd  he  ouit  this  safe  asylum,  and 
even  establish  his  innocence  of  the 
imputed  murder,  his  ignorance  of  tiie 
w<md,  and  his  invincible  timidity  and 
self«diBtarust,  would  make  hun  the 
prey  of  any  plausible  knavery.  Be* 
wildered  ana  stupified  by  contending 
emotions,  his  mind  beoune  nalsied 
by  dsepahr,  and  his  powers  or  resist- 
ance began  to  fail  him.  The  heads- 
man saw  his  advantage ;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  impressian  he  had  made 
upon  his  hapless  victim,  he  ceased  to 

Eress  any  immediate  decision,  told 
im  to  consider  of  the  proposal,  and 
virent  to  his  vineyard ;  while  Florian, 
hastening  to  his  Madelon,  was  assail- 
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ed  by  all  the  witchery  of  sighs  and 
tears;  by  looks,  which  alternately 
pleaded  and  upbraided ;  and  by  in- 
spiritinff  and  cog^ntarguments,  which 
shamea  him  into  temporary  resolu- 
tion. Thus  alternately  intimidated 
by  die  deep  tones  and  stem  denun- 
ciations of  the  father,  encouraged  by 
the  specious  reasonings  of  the  daugh- 
ter, or  sootiied  by  her  resistless  fas- 
cinations ;  assured,  too,  by  the  heads- 
man, ^at  for  some  years  sentences  of 
decapitation,  with  rare  exceptions, 
had  been  commuted  for  the  ^leys, 
his  power  to  contend  with  his  tempt- 
er aoandoned  him :  he  dropped,  lilce 
the  fascinated  bird,  into  the  laws  of 
the  serpent;  and,  yielding  to  his  des- 
tiny, he  commenced  his  training  in  a 
vocation  from  which  every  feebng  in 
his  nature,  and  every  dictate  of  his 
understanding,  recoiled  with  abhor- 
rence. 

It  was  no  sacrifice,  to  one  of  his 
timid  and  fastidious  habits,  to  aban- 
don a  world  in  which  he  had  ever 
found  himself  an  alien,  and  which  he 
now  thought  confederated  to  perse- 
cute and  destroy  him.  He  submitted 
in  uncomplaining  resignation  to  his 
fate,  and  ere  long  found  relief  in  the 
growing  attachment  of  the  headsman 
and  his  daughter.  His  pure  and  af- 
fectionate heart,  and  the  undeviating 
rectitude  of  his  princi}>les  and  con- 
duct, soon  won  uie  entire  esteem  of 
the  old  man,  whose  better  feelings  had 
not  been  blunted  by  his  official  du- 
ties ;  while  the  light-hearted  and  be- 
witching Madelon,  who  now  loved 
almost  to  idolatry  a  man  so  incompa- 
rably superibr  to  any  she  had  hither- 
to known,  delighted  to  cheer  his 
hours  of  sadnes^  and  watched  his 
every  wish  with  intense  and  unwea- 
ried solicitude.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
man  had  quietly  made  every  requisite 
preparation,  and  a  month  after  tiie 
assent  of  Florian  to  his  proposal,  the 
lovers  were  united.  The  official  ap- 
pointment of  Florian,  as  adopted  suc- 
cessor to  the  headsman,  took  place 
some  days  before  the  marriage,  and 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  town-autho- 
rities that,  on  the  next  ensuing  con- 
denmadon  of  a  criminal  to  death,  he 
should  prove  on  the  scaffold  his  com- 
petency to  succeed  the  executioner. 

For  many  months  after  this  ap- 
pointment, every  arrival  of  a  criminal 
in  the  town-prison  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  miiau.   HappUyi  bow- 


ever,  the  assertion  of  the  headsman 
that  it  was  a  growing  practice  of  the 
judicial  authorities  to  substitute  the 
galleys  for  decimitation,  was  verified 
by  the  fact,  and!^  Florian  enjoyed  se- 
veral years  of  domestic  hi^piness, 
disturbed  only  by  apprehensions 
which  he  could  never  subdue,  that 
sooner  or  later  the  evil  he  so  much 
dreaded  would  certainly  befall  him. 
Meanwhile,  his  beloved  Maddon  had 
made  him  the  happv  father  of  three 
promising  boys,  ana  he  began  to  ex- 
perience a  degree  of  tranquillity  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger ; 
when,  at  a  period  in  which  the  town- 
prison  was  untenanted,  the  long- 
dreaded  calamity  burst  upon  his  de- 
voted head  like  a  bolt  of  lightning 
from  a  cloudless  sky. 

His-  father-in-law  received  one 
morning  at  break(iB»t  an  order  from 
•the  town-authorities  to  repair  early 
on  the  following  day  to  a  city  at  ten 
leagues  distance,  and  there  to  behead 
a  criminal  whose  execution  had  been 
delayed  by  the  illness  and  death  of 
the  resident  headsman.  At  this  un- 
expected intelligence,  the  features  of 
Florian  were  blanched  with  horror, 
but  the  iron  visage  of  the  old  execu- 
tioner betrayed  not  the  slightest  emo- 
tion. Regardless  of  his  son-in-hmr's 
terrors,  he  viewed  this  unexpected 
summons  as  a  fortunate  incident,  and 
maintained,  that  any  unskilfulneas  in 
decapitation  would  be  of  less  import- 
ance at  a  distance  than  in  his  native 
town.  He  regarded  also  this  brirf 
summons  as  much  more  favourable 
to  Florian's  success  than  a  longer 
fore-knowledge,  and  urged  in  strong 
and  decisive  terms  the  necessity  of 
submission  to  the  call  of  dutv.  Thfi 
blood  of  Florian  froze  as  he  listened, 
•  but  he  acquiesced  as  usual  in  timid 
silence.  In  the  afternoon  he  yielded 
to  the  old  man's  wish,  that  he  should 
give  what  the  headsman  termed  a 
master-proof  of  his  skill  in  the  science 
of  decapitation,  and  with  cold  sweat 
on  his  brow  severed  a  numlxn*  of  cab- 
bage-heads to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
teacher.  Meanwhile,  the  sympathi- 
zing but  energetic  Madelon  prepared 
a  palatable  meal,  and  endeavour^ 
more  successfully  than  her  uncom- 
promising parent,  to  sustain  and 
cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  hus- 
band she  so  entirety  loved.  She  could 
not,  however,  always  euppresa  her 
etartingf  tears,  and  iw  the  oight  ^ 
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proached,  eren  Ihe  firm  nature  of  the 
old  beadsman  betrayed  symptoms  of 
growing  anxiety,  notwithstanding  bis 
endeavours  to  exhilarate  himself  by 
deep  potations  of  bis  favourite  wine. 

After  a  niffht  of  wearying  vigilance 
and  intermU  conflict,  the  miserable 
Florian  entered  at  daybreak  the  ve- 
hicle which  awaited  him  and  his  far 
Aer-in-law  under  the  arched  gateway. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  his  trembling 
substitute  from  witnessing  all  the 
preparations  for  the  approaching  ca- 
tastrophe, the  old  man  so  measured 
his  progress  as  to  enter  the  citv  a  few 
minutes  before  the  appointed  hour, 
and  drove  immediately  to  the  scene 
of  action,  without  pausmg  at  the 
church,  to  attend,  as  customary,  the 
mass  then  performing  in  presence  of 
the  crimina].  Soon  after  their  arri- 
val, the  melancholy  procession  ap- 
proached, and  Florian,  unable  to  face 
die  criminal,  turned  hastily  awav, 
ascended  the  ladder  with  unsteaay 
steps,  and  concealed  himself  behind 
the  massive  person  of  the  old  heads- 
man, as  the  victim  of  offended  iustice 
with  a  firm  and  measured  step 
mounted  the  scaffold.  The  old  man 
felt  for  his  shnnking  son-in-law,  but 
kept  a  stem  eye  upon  him,  in  hopes 
to  counteract  the  disabling  effects  of 
his  rising  agony.  When,  however, 
the  decisive  moment  approached,  he 
whispered  to  him  encouragingly — 
''Be  a  man,  Florian!  Beware  of 
looking  at  the  criminal  before  you 
strike ;  but,  when  his  head  is  lifted, 
look  him  boldly  in  the  face,  or  the 
people  will  doubt  your  courage." 

Fjorian  fixed  on  him  a  vacantstare, 
but  tiiese  kindly  meant  instructions 
reached  not  hb  inward  ear.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  execution  he  had 
witnessed  with  his  friend  Bartholdv 
had  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  recol- 
lected the  taunting  prediction — ^that 
he  might  himself  be  condemned  to 
the  scraold.  His  agony  rose  almost 
to  suffocation ;  he  compared  his  own 
destiny  with  that  of  the  beinir  whom 
he  waa  about  to  deprive  of  life,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  unwillingly 
have  taken  his  place.  At  this  ^mo- 
ment, hb  attention  was  caught  by  the 
admiring  comments  of  the  crowd 
upon  the  courageous  bearing  and 
firm  unflinching  features  of  the  cri- 
minal. Roused  by  these  exclamations 
to  a  stingiiig  consciousness  of  hie  own 
mmvi7  twiidi^i  b«  oMde  »  power* 


ful  effort,  and  rallied  his  expiring 
energies  into  temporary  life  and  ac- 
tion. The  headsman  now  approach- 
ed him  with  the  broad  axe,  and  whis- 
pered, ''Courage,  my  son!  'tis  no- 
thing but  a  cabbage-head." 

With  a  desperate  effort,  Florian 
seized  the  weapon,  fixed  his  dim 
gaze  upon  the  white  neck  of  the  cri- 
minal, and,  ffuided  more  by  long 
practice  than  by  any  estimate  of  place 
and  distance,  he  struck  the  deatii- 
strokc.  The  head  fell  upon  the  hol- 
low flooring  of  the  scafl&ld  with  an 
appalling  bounce,  which  petrified  the 
unfortunate  executioner.  The  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  deprived  a 
fellow-creature  of  life,  now  smote 
him  with  a  withering  power,  which 
for  some  moments  aeprived  him  of 
all  volition,  and  he  stood  in  passive 
stupor,  gazing  wildly  upon  the  blood 
which  streamed  in  torrents  from  the 
headless  trunk.  Immediately,  how* 
ever,  hisfather-in-law  againapproach- 
ed  him,  with  a  whisper.  "  Admi- 
rably done,  my  son  I  I  ^ve  you  joy ! 
But  recollect  my  warning,  and  look 
boldly  at  your  work,  or  the  mob  will 
hoot  you  as  a  craven  headsman  from 
the  scaffold." 

The  old  man  was  obliged  to  repeat 
his  admonition  before  it  reached  the 
senses  of  his  unconscious  son-in-law. 
Long  accustomed  to  yield  unresist- 
ing obedience,  Florian  slowly  raised 
bis  eyes,  at  tiie  moment  when  the 
executioner's  assistant,  after  show- 
ing the  criminal's  head  to  the  multi- 
tude, turned  round  and  held  out  to 
him  the  bleeding  and  ghastiy  object 
— Gracious  Heaven !  what  were  bis 
feelings  when  he  encountered  a  well- 
known  face — ^when  he  saw  the  yel- 
low pock-marked  visage  of  Barthol- 
dy,  whose  widely  opened,  milk-blue 
eyes  were  fixea  upon  him  in  the 
glassy,  dim,  and  vacant  stare  of 
death! 

Paralyzed  with  sudden  and  over- 
whelming horror,  he  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  the  headsman,  who 
had  %vatched  this  critical  moment, 
and,  with  ready  self-possession,  loud- 
ly attributed  to  recent  illness,  an  in- 
cident so  puzzling  to  the  spectators. 
He  succeeded  ere  long  in  rousing 
Florian  to  an  imperfect  sense  of  his 
critical  situation,  and,  supporting  his 
tottering  frame,  led  him  to  the  house 
of  the  ^ceased  executioner.  For  an 
hour  after  tbelr  arrivali  the  unbapp^ 
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vouth  eat  mute  «&d  motionleas^Uie 
living  imago  of  deaoair.  Agony  in 
him  bad  passed  its  wudest  paroxyani, 
and  settled  down  into  a  olind  and 
jnechanical  unconsciousness.  Tlie 
old  man,  who  began  to  suspect  some 
extraordinary  reason  for  emotion  so 
oxcessiTe,  compelled  him  to  swallow 
several  glasses  of  wine^  andansdoua- 
ly  besouffht  him  to  explain  the 
cause  of  his  impassioned  deportment. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  the 
disconsolate  Florian  regained  the 
power  of  utterance.  At  lenffth  a 
ourst  of  tears  relieved  him.  ''Ilcnew 
him  I"  he  began,  in  a  voice  broken 
by  convulsive  sobs.  *'  He  was  once 
my  friend.  Oh,  my  father !  there  is 
no  hope  for  me!  I  am  a  doomed  man 
-^a  murderer  I  He  stands  before  me 
ever,  and  demands  my  blood  in 
atonement  for  his  destruction.  How 
can  I  justify  such  guilt?  I  never 
knew  Us  crime— I  cannot  even  £sncy 
•him  a  criminal  but  I  well  remem- 
ber that  he  loved  and  cherished  me. 
Away,  my  father,  if  you  love  me,  to 
the  iudges !  I  must  know  his  crime, 
or  the  pangs  I  feel  will  never  depart 
irom  me." 

The  executioner,  in  whose  stem 
and  inflexible  nature  feelings  of  pity, 
and  even  of  repentance,  were  now  at 
work,  hastened  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation, and  returned  in  half  an  hour, 
with  indications  of  anxiety  and  doubt 
too  obvious  to  escape  the  unhappy 
Florian,  who,  with  folded  hands,  ex- 
daimed, ''  For  God-sake,  father,  teU 
me  all — I  must  know  it,  sooner  or  la- 
ter. Your  anxiety  prepares  me[for  Ihe 
worst  If  you,  a  man  of  iron,  are 
thus  shaken"— 

"  I  ?  Nonsense  I"  retorted  the  old 
man,  somewliat  disconcerted.  ^  The 
fellow  was  a  notorious  villain,  and 
was  executed  for  two  murders." 

Florian,  relieved  by  this  intelli- 
gence, beffan  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  gasea  upon  the  headnnan  with 
looks  which  sought  farther  explana- 
tion. "^  Florian,^  continued  the  old 
man,  fixing  inpon  him  hia  stem  and 
searching  Kmnc,  **  when  you  told  me 
the  tale  of  your  calamitiea  at  D.,  did 
you  tell  me  Mf  Had  you  no  reser- 
vations?" 

**  None,  father,  by  all  I  hold  most 
sacred!"  replied  Florian,  with  em- 
phatic earnestness. 

•*  One  of  Bartfaoldy's  crimes,"  re- 
sumed the  headsman,  ^  was  connect- 


ed with  your  story.  He  is  said  to 
have  slain  the  officer  in  whoee  mur* 
der  you  thought  yourself  implicated 
by  suspicious  appearancee," 
.  <<  Re  F"  exdauned  Florian,  ga^iqg 
with  horror.  ''  No  I  by  the  Afinigb^ 
God,  he  did  not  slay  him  I  I  have 
heheaded  an  innocent  man,  and  the 
remembrance  will  cleave  to  me  like 
a  curse!" 

^  Can  you  prove  that  he  had  no 
share  in  that  murder  ?"  now  sternly 
demanded  the  headsman,  whose  aua- 
picions  had  been  roused  by  Florian's 
acknowledgment  of  former  intimacy 
with  Bartholdy. 

'*  I  can  swear  to  his  innocence  of 
that  murder,"  vehemently  replied 
Florian,  whose  energies  rose  with  his 
excitement  "  And  the  other  crime  ?" 
he  eagerly  continued.  **  In  mercy, 
father,  tell  me  whom  else  he  is  said 
to  have  murdered?" 

*"  Youreel/r  said  the  old  man, 
turning  pale  as  he  anticipated  the 
effect  of^this  communication^—''  if 
the  name  inserted  in  the  judicial 
sununons  from  D.  was  really  yours." 

For  some  moments  Florian  gassed 
upon  him  in  speechless  despair— ^liis 
eyes  became  fixed  and  glassy— his 
jaw  dropped-'«nd  he  would  have 
fallen  from  his  chair,  had  not  the  old 
man  supported  him.  The  headsman 
looked  with  anxioua  and  growing 
perplexity  upon  his  unfortunate  vic- 
tim.  '^  After  all,"  he  muttered, «  he 
is  my  daughter's  husband,  and  a  good 
husband.  I  forced  him  to  the  task, 
and  must,  if  possible,  save  him  from 
the  consequences." 

By  an  abundant  application  of  cold 
water  to  the  face  ot  Florian,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  restoring  him  to 
consciousness.  The  miserable  youdi 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  leaning  on  the 
old  man's  Moulders,  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  When  in  some  meap 
sure  tranquillized,  the  headsman  nak- 
ed him  soothiitf  ly  if  he  was  suflS- 
ciently  collected  to  listen  to  him, 

«  Yes,  father,  I  am,"  he  replied, 
with  an  effort 

*^  Recollect  then,  my  son,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  **  that  you  are 
under  the  assured  protection  of  the 
sword,  and  that  you  may  op«i  your 
heart  to  me  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. Say  then,  in  tiie  first  place, 
who  are  you  ?" 

'<  I  am  no  other,  father,"  answered 
Florian,  with  retumingenergy,  *'tfaai| 
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I  have  already  acknowledged  to  you ; 
aad  I  waa  the  eariy  friend  and  school* 
fellow  of  the  nym  whoee  blood  I 
have  shed  upon  the  acaffold.  But  I 
musti  and  will  have  clear  proof  of 
«Mfy  crime  imputed  to  Barthddy/' 
he  exdaimedin  wild  emotion.  ^  Again 
I  see  his  large  dim  eyes  fixed  on  me 
in  reproach;  and  if  you  cannot  a^ve 
me  evidetteethathedeservedhlBnite, 
my  remorse  will  ffoad  me  on  to  sui- 
cide or  madness.*'^ 

It  was  now  evident  to  the  old  man 
that  the  suspicions  he  had  founded 
4MI  Florian's  acknowledged  intimacy 
withBartholdyweregrmmdless.  lU- 
collecting,  too,  the  undeviating  truth 
and  honest  of  Florian^  character, 
he  felt  all  the  iiyuatice  of  his  suspi- 
cions;  and  his  compaasion  for  the  tor- 
tured feelings  of  his  son^inJaw  l>e- 
eame  actively  eidted.  He  dearly 
saw  that  nothiog  but  the  unth,  and 
the  whole  tru^  would  satisfv  him; 
hedetannlned»  therefore,  to  call  umm 
the  criminal's  confessor;  and,  after 
prevailing  upon  the  exhausted  Flo- 
rian  to  go  to  oed,  he  watched  by  him 
until  he  saw  hia  wearied  senses  seal- 
ed up  in  sleep,  and  then  departed  in 
^est  of  £uther  intelliffenee. 

Afler  three  hours  of  undistuibed 
repeee,  wliich  restored,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  ezlianBted  strength  of  Flo- 
rian,  lie  awoke,  and  saw  nis  fsther- 
in-lawsittingby  his  bed,  with  a  con- 
fident and  clieerful  composure  of 
look»  which  spdce  comfort  to  his 
wounded  spirit. 

"  Florian,''  he  began,  '*  I  have 
cheerine  news  for  you.  i  have  seen 
the  confisssor  of  Barthddy,  a  good 
trid  Bsan,  who  feels  for,  and  wishes 
to  console  you.  He  has  long  known 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  crimi- 
naL  More  he  would  not  say,  but 
he  vrill  receive  you  tliis  evraing  at 
hia  convent,  and  will  not  only  impart 
to  you  the  consolations  of  relighm, 
but  reveal  as  much  of  the  criminal's 
previous  life  as  tiie  sacred  obligatiotts 
of  a  confessor  wifl  permit  mean- 
while, ay  aon,  yon  must  rouae  youi^ 
self  from  this  stupor,  and  accom- 
pany me  in  a  walk  round  the  dty 


Aiter  a  restoratiTe  excarrion,  tiiey 
repaired,  at  die  appointed  hour,  to 
te  lesult  convent,  and  were  imme- 
diately conducted  to  Uie  cell  of  the 
confesoor,  an  aged  and  venersble 
prfesty  who  ^inod  for  some  secouds 


in  silent  wonder  <m  the  dejected  Flo- 
rian,  and  tiien,  laying  a  bsnd  upon 
his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  *'  GraciouB 
Heaven!  Florian,  is  it  possible  that 
I  see  you  alive  ?" 

Thestartled  vouthraisedhis  down- 
east  eyes  at  this  exclamation,  and 
recognised  in  the  Jesuit  before  him 
the  worthy  superior  of  the  school  at 
whidi  he  haa  been  educated,  and 
the  same  who  had  congratulated  him 
on  the  disappearance  of  Bartholdy. 
This  discovery  imparted  instant  and 
unspeakable  relief  to  the  harassed 
feelings  of  Florian.  The  years  he 
had  passed  under  the  patmial  care 
of  this  benevolent  old  man  arose  with 
healing  infiuence  in  lus  memoiT,  and 
losing  in  the  sudden  riow  of  filial 
rsgard  and  entire  confidence,  all  his 
wonted  timidity,  he  poured  his  tale 
of  misery  and  remorse  into  the  sym- 
pathizing ear  of  the  ffood  father,  with 
the  artless  and  irresistible  eloquence 
ofamlndpurefromallofience.  The 
confessor,  who  listened  with  warm 
interest  to  his  recital,  forbore  to  in- 
terrupt its  progress  by  cpiestions. 
**  I  rejoice  to  learn,"  he  afterwards 
replied,  **  that  Bartholdy,  although 
deeply  stained  with  crime,  quitted 
tills  life  with  less  of  guilt  than  he 
was  chaived  with  on  his  consdence. 
The  details  of  his  confession  I  can- 
not reveal,  without  a  breach  of  the 
sacred  trust  reposed  in  me.  It  is 
enough  to  state,  that  he  was  deeply 
criminal.  Without  reference,  how- 
ever, to  his  more  recent  transgres- 
sions, I  can  impart  to  vou  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  earlier  life,  and  ot  his 
implicatkm  in  tiie  murder  you  have 
detailed,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
relieve  your  conscience,  and  recon- 
cile you  to  the  will  of  Him,  who,  for 
wise  purposes,  made  you  the  blind 
instrument  of  well-merited  punish- 
ment Know  tiien,  my  son,  that 
when  Bartholdy  was  supposed  bv 
yourself  and  otibers  to  have  abscond- 
ed from  the  seminary,  he  was  a  pri- 
soner within  iti  walls.  Certain  evi- 
dence had  reached  Ihe  presiding  fa^ 
there,  that  this  reckless  youth  was 
connected  with  a  band  of  plunder- 
ing incendiaries,  who  had  for  some 
months  infested  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Odious  alike  to  his  teach- 
ers and  school-fellows,  repulsed  by 
every  one  but  you,  and  almost  daily 
subjected  to  punishment  or  remon- 
strance, he  sought  and  found  more 
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congenial    asBociates  '  beyond    our 
walls;  and,  with  a  view  to  raise  money 
for  the  gratification  of  his  vicious  pro- 
pensities, he  contrived  to  scale  our 
gates  at  night,  and. took  an  active 
part  in  the  plunder  of  several  un- 
protected dwellings.    At  the  same 
time,  we  received  a  friendly  intima- 
tion from  the  police,  that  he  was  im- 
plicated in  a  projected  scheme  to  fire 
and  plunder  a  neighbouring  chateau, 
and  that  the  ensumg  night  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  per})etration  of  this  atro- 
city. Upon  enquiry  it  was  discovered 
that  Bartholdy  had  been  out  all  night, 
and  it  was  now  feared  that  he  had  final- 
ly absconded.  Happily,  however,  for 
the  good  name  of  the  seminary,  he 
returned  soon  after  the  arrival  of  this 
intelligence,  and,  as  I  now  conjec- 
ture, with  a  view  to  re-possess  him- 
self of  the  knife  he  had  left  in  your 
custody.   He  was  immediately  secu- 
red and  committed  to  close  confine- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  his  solitary  re- 
flections, aidea  by  our  admonitions, 
would  have  gi-adually  wrought  a  sa- 
lutary change  in  his  character.    This 
confinement,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  his  relations,  was  prolonged  three 
years  without  any  beneficiu  result; 
and  at  length,  after  many  fmitless  at- 
tempts, he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.    Joining  the  scattered  rem- 
nant of  the  band  of  villains  dispersed 
by  the  police,  he  soon  became  their 
leader  m  the  contrivance  and  execu- 
tion of  atrocities  which  I  must  not 
reveal,  but  which  I  cannot  recollect 
without  a  shudder.    In  consequence 
of  high  winds  and  clouds  of  dust, 
the  public  walk  and  grove  beyond 
the  gate  of  D.  had  been  some  days 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
body  of  tlie  murdered  ofilicer  was 
not  discovered  until  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  your  departure  from  the 
university.    A  catastrophe  so  dread- 
ful had  not  for  many  years  occurred 
in  that  peaceful  district:  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  abhorrence  was 
roused  in  the  public  mind,  and  the 
excited  people  rushed  in  crowds  to 
view  the  corpse,  in  which,  by  order 
of  the  police,  the  fatal  knife  was  left 
as  when  first  discovered;  while  se- 
cret agents  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
to  watch  the  various  emotions  of  the 
spectators.   Guided  by  a  retributive 
providence,  Bartholdy,  who  had  that 

TJ^  "^'^I^  ^  ^-^  approached 
tbe  b9dy,  Wdgwwaupoult  wiUjcia- 
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lous  indifference,  until  the  remark- 
able handle  of  his  long-lost  knife 
caught  his  eye.  Starting  at  the  well- 
remembered  object,  a  deep   flush 
darkened  his  yellow  visage,  and  im- 
mediately the  police-ofiicers  darted 
forward  and  seized  him.    At  first  he 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  knife, 
and,  when  again  brought  close  to  the 
body,  he  gazed  upon  it  with  all  his 
wonted  hardihood;  but,  when  told 
to  take  the  bloody  weapon  from  the 
wound,  he  CTasped  the  handle  with 
a  shudder,  orew  it  forth  with  sudden 
effort,  and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  disco- 
loured blade,  his  joints  shook  with 
terror,  and  the  knife  fell  from  his 
trembling  hand.     Superstition  waa 
ever  largely  blended  with  the  settled 
ferocity  of  fiartholdy's  character,and 
I  now  attribute  tliis  emotion  to  a  fear 
that  his  destiny  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  tliis  fatal  weapon, 
which  had  already  caused  his  long 
imprisonment,  and  would  now  too 
probably  endanger  his  life.  This  un- 
governable  agitation  confirmed  the 
general  suspicion  excited  by  his  for- 
bidding and  savage  exterior.  He  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  hotel 
of  the  police,  and  the  knife  was  phu 
ced  before  him ;  but,  when  vj^n  in- 
teiTogated,  he  long  persisted  in  de- 
nying all  knowledge  of  it    When 
questioned,  however,  as  to  his  name 
and  occupation,  and  his  object  in  the 
city  of  D.,  his  embarrassment  increa- 
sed, his  replies  involved  him  in  con- 
tradictions, and  at  length  he  admitted 
that  he  Jiad  seen  the  knife  before, 
and  in  yottr  possession.  This  attempt 
to  criminate  you  by  implication,  fail- 
ed, however,  to  point  any  suspicion 
against  one  whose  unblemished  life 
and  character  were  so  well  known 
in  the  university.  Your  gentle  and  re- 
tiring habits,  your  shrinking  aversion 
from  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed, 
were  recollected  by  many  present : 
their  indignation  was  loudly  uttered, 
and  a  friend  of  yours  expressed  his 
belief  that  you  had  quitted  the  city 
some  days  before  the  murder  was 
committed.    In  short,  this  base  and 
groundless  insinuation  of  Bartholdy 
created  an  impression  highly  disad- 
vantageous to  him.    A  few  hours  la- 
ter, intelligence  arrived  that  the  dili- 
gence in  which  you  had  left  D.  had 
been  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
while  passing  through  a  forest,  the 
Oajr  after  your  departure.    SeTen4 
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of  the  paMongers  had  been  wound- 
ed; some  killed;  others  had  saved 
themselves  by  flight;  and,  as  you 
had  disappeared,  it  was  now  conjec- 
tured that  Bartholdy  had  murdered 
vou,  and  taken  from  your  person  the 
knife  with  which  he  had  afterwards 
stabbed  the  young  man  in  the  grove. 
This  presumptive .  evidence  against 
him  was  so  much  stren^ened  by 
hb  sudden  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
the  weapon,  and  by  the  apparent  pro- 
bability that  the  murder  or  the  young 
officer  had  succeeded  the  robbery  of 
the  diligence,  that  the  watch  and 
money  found  upon  the  body  failed 
to  create  any  impression  in  his  fa- 
vour, as  it  was  conjectured,  by  the 
strongly-excited  people,'t]iat  he  had 
been  alarmed  by  passing  footsteps 
before  he  had  succeeded  in  rifling 
his  victim.  He  was  put  into  close 
confinenient  until  faiiher  evidence 
could  be  obtained ;  and,  ere  long,  a 
letter  arrived  to  your  address  from 
Normandy,  stating  the  arrival  of  your 
trunk  by  the  earner,  and  expressing 
surmiae  at  your  non-appearance.  A 
judicial  summons,  detailing  your 
name  and  person,  and  citing  you  to 
appear  ana  give  evidence  against  the 
supposed  murderer,  led  to  no  disco- 
very of  your  retreat,  and  the. evi- 
dence of  your  wounded  fellow-tra- 
vellers was  obscure  and  contradicto- 
ry. Meanwhile,  however,  several  of 
the  robbers  who  liad  attacked  the 
diligence  were  captured  by  the  gens" 
d^armes.  When  confronted  with  Bar- 
tholdy, theur  intelligence  was  sufii- 
ciently  obvious,  and  tie  at  length  con- 
fessed his  co-operation  in  the  mur- 
derous assault  upon  the  travellers; 
but  stoutly  denied  tliat  he  had  either 
injured  or  even  seen  you  amongst 
the  passengers,  and  as  tenaciously 
maintained  his  innocence  of  the  mur- 
der committed  in  the  grove.  Your 
entire  disappearance,  nowever,  his 
emotion  on  beholding  the  knife, 
and  liis  admission  that  he  knew  it, 
still  operated  so  strongly  against  liim, 
that  he  was  tried  and  pronounced 
guilty  of  three  crimes,  each  of  which 
was  punishable  with  death.  During 
the  week  succeeding  his  trial,  he  was 
supplied  by  a  confeaerate  with  tools, 
which  enabled  him  to  escape  and  re- 
sume his  predatory  habits ;  nor  was 
he  retaken  until  a  month  before  his 
execution,  while  engaged  in  a  rob- 
bery of  singular  bQKlnesa  and  atro^ 


city.  He  was  rec^^ised  as  the  hard- 
ened criminal  who  had  escaped  from 
confinement  at  D. ;  and  as  the  autho- 
rities were  apprehensive  tliat  no  pri- 
son would  lonff  hold  so  expert  and 
desperate  a  vifiaih,  an  order  was  ob- 
tained from  Paris  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  sentence  already 
passed  upon  him  at  D.  Thus,  al- 
though guilty  of  one  only  of  the  tiiree 
crimes  lor  which  he  suffered,  tiie  for- 
feiture of  ten  lives  would  not  liave 
atoned  for  his  multiplied  transgi-es- 
sions.  From  boyhood  even  he  had 
preyed  upon  society  with  the  insa- 
tiable ferocity  of  a  tiger ;  and  you, 
my  son,  ought  not  to  murmur  at  the 
decree  which  made  your  early  ac- 
quaintance with  him  the  means  of 
stopping  his  savage  career,  and  your 
hand  the  instrument  of  retribution.*' 
The  concluding  words  of  the  ve- 
nerable priest  fell  like  healing  balm 
upon  the  wounded  spirit  of  Florian, 
who  returned' home  an  altered  and 
a  saddened,  but  a  sustained  and  a 
devout  man :  deeply  conscious  tiiat 
the  ways  of  Providence,  however 
intricate,  are  just;  and  more  resigned 
to  a  vocation,  to  which  he  now  con- 
ceived that  he  had  been  for  especial 
purposes  appointed.  .  He  followed, 
too,  the  advice  of  the  friendly  priest, 
in  leaving  the  public  belief  of  his 
own  death  uncontradicted;  and,  as 
he  had  not  actually  witnessed  the 
murder  in  the  grove  near  D.,  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  withholding  his 
evidence  against  an  individual,  of 
whose  innocence  there  was  a  remote 
possibility. 

.  The  mental  agony  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  headsman  had  been  so 
acute,  that  a  reaction  upon  his  bo- 
dily healtii  was  inevitable.  Symp- 
toms of  serious  indisposition  ap- 
peared the  next  day,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  and  critical  malady, 
which,however,  eventually  increased 
his  domestic  happiness,  by  unfolding 
in  his  Madelon  nobler  and  higher  at- 
tributes than  he  had  yet  discovered 
in  her  character.  No  longer  the 
giddy  and  laughter-loving  French- 
woman, she  had,  for  some  years,  be- 
come a  devoted  wife  and  mother; 
but  it  was  not  until  she  saw  her 
husband's  gentle  spirit  for  ever 
blighted,  and  his  life  endangered  for 
some  weeks  by  a  wasting  fever,  that 
she  felt  all  his  claims  upon  her,  and 
bitterly  reproached  herself  as  tli^ 
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sole  cftuse  of  hit  heaviest  oalemlties. 
Duriog  this  long  period  of  sickness^ 
when  all  wvrlcUy  objects  were  wa- 
ning around  this  man  of  soprews^  she 
watched,  md  wept,  and  pnyed  orev 
him  with  an  imariM  Mildsitjr  nd 
self-oUivion^  whidi  Ayelnped  t6  Him 
mteftil  Florian  all  ^e  unrathomable 
depths  of  woman's  love,  and  proved 
her  consummate  skill  and  patience 
in  all  the  tender  offices  and  ttyiag 
duties  of  a  sick-chamber.  Her  health 
was  undermined,  and  her  fine  eyes 
were  dimmed  for  ever  by  lonff-con« 
tinued  vi^ance;  but  her  assiduities 
were  at  length  rewarded  by  a  fa- 
vourable crisis;  and  when  the  pa- 
tientsufferer  was  suffieientlyrestored 
to  bear  the  disclosure,  she  kneeled 
to  him  in  deep  humility,  and  ac- 
knowledged,  what  the  reader  has 
doubtless  long  conjectured,  that  she 
had,  from  an  upper  window,  caused 
that  ominous  jarring  of  the  sword 
and  axe  which  indu^  her  father  to 
suspect  and  follow  him,  and  which 
eventually  led  to  theur  marriage. 

Florian  started  in  sudden  indigna^ 
tioti;  but  his  gentle  nature,  and  the 
hallowed  influences  of  recent  sick- 
ness and  calamity,  soon  prevaUed 
over  his  wrath.  rfhBXc&uidheisKy? 
How  could  he  chide  tiie  lovelv  and 
devoted  woman,  whose  fraud  had 
grown  out  of  her  affection  for  him  I 
m  an  instant  he  forgot  his  own  sor- 
rows; and,  as  he  listened  to  the 
mournful  and  beseeching  accents  of 
her  who  was  the  mother  of  his  child- 
ren, and  had  been  unto  him,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  a  ministering  an- 
fel,  his  anger  melted  into  love.  He 
ad  no  words ;  but,  like  the  father  of 
the  humbled  prodigal,  he  had  com- 
passion, and  fell  upon  her  neck  and 
kissed  her,  and  forgave  her  entirely, 
and  for  ever. 

The  old  headsman  survived  these 
events  several  years ;  and,  while  his 
strength  continued  equal  to  the  ef- 
fort, ne  spared  his  son-in-law  from 
the  trying  duties  of  his  office.  After 
his  death,  however,  his  successor  was 
compelled  to  encounter  the  dreadful 
task.  For  some  time  before  and  af- 
ter each  execution  sadness  sat  heavy 
on  his  soul,  but  yielded  gradually  to 
the  sustaining  influence  of  fervent 
prayer,  and  to  the  caresses  of  his 
wife  and  children.  In  tiie  interve- 
ning periods  he  reined  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  and  dcTVted  him- 


self unceasingly  to  the  education  of 
his  boys,  and  to  the  labours  of  his 
field  and  vmeyard.  I  have  been  told, 
however,  that  since  llie  execution  of 
Bartholdy  he  was  never  seen  to 
■mile)  and  that,  when  gaaing  on  th* 
kmns  sBotla.of.  hda  unconscioua 
children,  idi-«|f«i  wmM  aftea  fiU 
.  with  tears  of  s<MrrowiDg  anticipatioii. 
Thus  many  years  elapsed:  his  boys 
have  become  men,  and  the  recent 
training  and  nomination  of  one  of 
them  as  his  successor,  have  renewed 
in  the  heart  of  the  fond  fuher  all 
those  bitter  panga  which  the  aootlH 
ing  agency  of  tune  and  occupatioiL 
had  lulled  to  comparative  repose. 

Here  the  interesting  narrator  nau* 
sed.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
recital  his  mournful  voice  had  qui- 
vered with  suppressed  emotion ;  and, 
as  he  finished,  nis  eyes  were  clouded 
with  tears. 

His  companions  had  listened  to 
this  affecting  narrative  with  a  sympa- 
thy, which,  for  some  moments,  sub- 
dued all  power  of  utterance,  and 
the  silence  which  ensued  was  intm'- 
rupted  only  by  involuntary  and  deep- 
drawn  sighs.  At  length  the  Profes- 
sor roused  himself,  and,  prompted 
by  a  friendly  wish  to  draw  out  a 
more  explanatory  conclusion,  he  put 
the  leading  question,  ^  Had  he,  then, 
no  alternative  ?'* 

*You  forget,  my  dear  sir,*^  re- 
plied Julius,  rallying  with  sudden 
effort,  ^  that  by  the  French  laws  the 
son  of  an  executioner  must  succeed 
his  father,  or  see  the  ^unily  estate' 
transferred  to  strangers.  When  the 
old  headsman  was  near  his  end,  his 
son-in-law  pledged  himself  by  oath 
to  train  a  son  as  his  own  successor* 
His  eldest  boy,  who  blended  with 
his  father's  gentle  manners  some  por- 
tion of  his  mother's  courage,  evinced, 
from  an  early  age,  such  determined 
antipathy  to  this  vocation,  that  the 
appointment  was  transferred  to  the 
second  son,  who  had  inherited  the 
masculine  spirit  and  prompt  deci- 
sionW  his  mother.  Unnappuy,  how- 
ever, soon  after  his  nonunation,  he 
died  of  a  malignant  fever.  His  sor- 
rowing mother,  who  had  for  some 
time  observed  symptoms  of  decli- 
ning health  in  her  husband,  and  was 
indescribably  solicitous  to  seejhim 
relieved  from  Ids  official  diraea, 
prevailed  upon  her  youngest  son»  in 
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r  of  her  iinft4K>ni»  to  accept 
the  q>poiirtaie&t  Bat  this  yoim» 
DOi  dken  nineteen,  and  in  mind  and 
penon  tiie  counterpart  of  hie  timid 
rather,  wae  equail^  uneuhed  to  ti^e 
iwinidable  calling.  Well  knowing, 
kowerer,  that  hie  refusal  would  de- 
prive his  parents  of  the  home  and 
the  support  so  essential  to  their  grow* 
ing  innrmlties,  he  strung  his  nerres 
to  the  qypallii^i^  task,  ana,  at  the  next 
execution,  he  mounted  the  scaffidd 
«i  his  lather's  substitute.  But,  alas  I 
at  die  decisive  moment  his  strength 
sad  resolution  failed  him.  His  sight 
mw  dim  with  horror,  and  he  {Mr* 
rorraed  his  trying  duty  so  unsUifiilly, 
that  the  people  groaned  witii  indigo 
nation  at  tlie  protracted  sufierings  of 
the  imfortunate  eriminal,  and  the 
town  authorities  pronounced  him 
unqualified.  The  consequence  of 
this  disaetrotts  failure  was  an  imme- 
diate summons  to  the  eldest  son^ 
who  had  for  several  years  thought 
hhasetf  finally  released  from  &ia 
tsfrible  appcnntment  So  unexpec^ 
ad  a  change  in  his  destination  fell 
open  him  luEe  a  dea^blow;  and,  aa 
he  read  tiie  £ual  summons,  he  felt 
the  awoctl  and  axe  grating  on  hie 
TeryaooL'* 

"And  do  you  think  it  p06sild^'' 
exclaimed  one  of  the  students,  ''diat 
sfter  such  long  exemption  he  will 
submit  to  a  life  so  hornble  ?** 

'Too  probably,"  replied  Julius, 


he 


submit  to  it. 


Indeed,  I  eee  no  alternative.  His  re- 
fussl  would  not  only  deprive  his 
drooping  and  unhappy  parents  of 
every  means  of  support,  but  too  pro- 
bablv  expose  their  lives  to  the  tury 
flf  a  Dkoted  and  ferocious  populace. 
Nona  out  a  diiidless  headsman  can 
hold  hSa  property  during  life  vrith- 
out  a  quaimed  sucoessiMr ;  and,  when 
he  dies,  tbe  magistrates  appdnt  an- 
other." 

Here  JnUos  paused  again.  He 
gaaed  for  MHne  moments  m  melan- 
choly abstrae^n  upon  the  dying 
eoiben  in  the  stove— the  tears  again 
started  to  his  eyes,  and  he  rose 
ahraptly  to  depart;  nor  could  the 
joBt  efibrts  of  the  kind  Professor, 
and  the  now  warmly-interested  stu- 
dents, prevail  on  him  to  stay  out  an- 
other bowl  of  punch. 

"  To-morrow  early,"  said  he,  in 
unsteady  tones,  to  the  Professor,  "  I 


will  claim  your  promised  -introduc- 
tion to  the  lieutenant  Till  then, 
farewell  I" 

^  Promise  me,  then,  my  dear  Ju- 
lius," rejoined  his  host,  <<  that  you 
will  give  us  your  company  to-mor- 
row evening.  After  so  try  hijg  a  spec- 
tacle, a  bowl  of  punch,  andT  the  so- 
ciety of  four  fhends,  will  recruit 
and  cheer  you." 

The  students  successively  I 
his  hand,  and  cordially  mmd  him  to 
complv.  Overcome  by  tiiis  unex- 
pected sympathy,  the  agitated  youth 
could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he 
said,  <<  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness,  and,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I 
shall  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of 
it.  If  in  my  power,  I  will  join  your 
friendly  circle  to-morrow  night;  but" 
—he  hesitatlnffly  added— "^  I  have 
never  yet  fiscea  an  execution,  and  I 
know  not  how  far  such  strong  ex- 
citement may  unfit  me  for  society." 

The  Professor  and  his  friends  ac- 
companied him  to  the  street,  where 
they  again  shook  hands  and  sepa- 
rated. ^ 

On  thefoDowiiuf  eveaing  the  three 
students  were  mSk  assembled  in  the 
Professor's  study^  and  the  eonvers»> 
tion  turned  more  upon  their  new 
friend  and  his  interesting  narrative, 
than  upon  the  tragedy  of  that  morning. 
The  Professor  told  them  that  Julius 
had  called  early,and  been  introduced 
by  him  to  the  lieutenant,  since  which 
he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  him.  One 
of  the  students  said,  that  his  curiosity 
to  obsene  the  deportment  of  their 
mysterious  friend  bad  led  him  early 
to  the  ground,  where  he  had  seen 
Julius  standing,  with  folded  arms, 
and  pale  as  death,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  scaffold ;  but  that,  unable  to 
subdue  his  own  loathing  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe,  he  had  left 
the  ground  before  the  arrival  of  the 
criminal. 

An  hour  elapsed  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  young  student's 
arrival,  but  he  came  not  The  con- 
versation gradually  dropped  into 
monosyllables,  and  the  Professor 
could  no  longer  disguise  his  anxiety, 
when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard,  like 
that  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
without  anv  previous  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.    **  Come  in  r 
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cheerfully  shouted  the  relieved  Pro- 
femor,  but  llie  door  was  not  unclo- 
sed. Again  ho  called,  but  vainly  as 
before.  Then,  starting  from  his  chair, 
he  opened  the  door,  but  discoverd 
no  one.  The  students,  who  also  fan- 
cied they  had  heard  a  gentle  knock, 
looked  at  each  other  in  silent  amaze- 
ment; and  the  warm-hearted  Pro- 
fessor, unable  to  reason  down  his 
boding  fears,  determined  to  seek  Ju- 
lius at  his  lodgings,  and  requested 
one  of  the  students  to  accompany 
him. 

He  knew  the  street,  but  not  the 
house,  in  which  the  young  man  resi- 
ded ;  and  as  soon  as  thejr  had  enter- 
ed the  street,  their  attention  was  ex- 
cite by  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of 
people  at  no  great  distance.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  spot,  the  Professor  ascer- 
tamed  from  a  bystander  that  tlie 
crowd  had  been  collected  b^  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  m  the 
apartments  of  a  student  Struck  with 
an  appallinff  presentiment,  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  companion  forced  a 
passage  to  the  house-door,  and  were 
admitted  by  the  landlord,  to  whom 
the  former  was  well  knowni.  "  Tell 
me  I"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  gasp- 
ing witli  terror  and  suspense — "  Is 
it  Julius  Arenbourg  ?V 

**  Alas !  it  is  indeed,"  replied  the 
other.  '*  Follow  me  up  stairs,  and 
you  shall  see  him." 

They  found  the  body  of  the  ill- 
fated  youtii  extended  on  the  bed, 
and  a  pistol  near  him,  tlie  ball  of 
which  nad  gone  through  his  heart. 
His  fine  features,  although  somewhat 
contracted  by  the  peculiar  action  of 
a  gun-diot  wound,  still  retained  much 
of  their  bland  and  melancholy  cha- 
racter. The  landlord  and  his  family 
wept  as  they  related  that  Julius,  who 
was  their  favourite  lodger,  had  re- 
turned home  after  the  execution  with 
hurried  steps,  and  a  countenance  of 
death-like  paleness.  Without  speak- 
ing to  the  children,  as  was  his  wont, 
he  had  locked  the  door  of  his  apait- 
ment,  where  he  remained  several 
hours,  and  then  hastened  with  some 
letters  to  the  post-office.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  his  return,  the  fatal 
shot  summoned  them  to  his  rooip. 


where  they  found  him  dying  and 
speechless.  **  But  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten," concluded  the  landlord, 
'*  that  he  left  upon  his  table  a  letter 
addressed  to  Professor  N." 

The  worthy  man  opened  the  letter 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  read  the  con- 
tents to  his  compani<m. 

**  From  you,  my  dear  Professor, 
and  from  my  younger  friends,  al- 
though but  friends  of  yesterday,  I 
venture  to  solicit  the  last  kindness 
which  human  sympathy  can  offer. 
I^  aa  I  dare  to  hope,  I  have  some 
hold  upon  your  good  opinion,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  see  my  remains  in- 
terred with  as  much  decency  as  the 
magistrates  will  permit  In  my  purse 
will  be  found  enough  to  meet  the 
amount  of  this  and  every  other  claim 
upon  me. 

<*  I  have  yet  another  boon  to  ask, 
and  one  of  vital  moment  to  my  un- 
happy relatives.  I  have  prepared 
them  to  expect  intelligence  of  my 
death  by  fever;  and  surely  my  re- 
quest, that  the  subjoined  notice  of 
my  decease  may  be  inserted  in  tlie 
papers  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  wUl 
not  be  disregarded  by  those  whose 
kindness  taught  me  the  value  of  ex- 
istence when  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  resiim  it. 


At  those  earthly  blessings, 
which  were  denied  to  me  and  mine, 
may  be  abundantly  vouchsafed  to 
you,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  un- 
happy Julius. 

"Died  of  fever,  at  ,  b  Ger- 

many, Julius  Floriau  Laroche,  a  na- 
tive of  Champagne,  aged  22." 

**  Alas !"  exclaimed  the  deeply-af- 
fected Professor,  **  the  mystery  is 
solved,  and  my  suspicions  were  too 
well  founded.  Sad  indeed  was  ihy 
destiny,  my  Julius,  and  sacr^  shall 
be  thy  last  wishes !" 

Kissing  tlie  cold  brow  of  the  de- 
ceased, he  hung  over  his  renins  in 
silent  sorrow,  and  breaUied  a  fervent 
prayer  for  mercy  to  the  suicide ;  tlien 
giving  brief  directions  for  the  fune- 
ral, the  Professor  and  his  friend  paced 
slowly  homeward,  in  silence  and  in 
tears. 
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THE  LAST  STORK. 
BY  THE  BTTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

«  Ym,  the  ilovk  in  the  faetTcn  knoweCh  her  appointed  timet  i  end  the  tattle  and  the  crane  and  the 
mUow  obienre  the  time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  n  it  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord." 

JsREurAH,  vKi.  7i 

TrE  heard  a  tale  of  olden  time. 
Of  stately  Stork  of  southern  clime. 
That  sail'd  the  billowy  ocean  rare, 
That  waves  above  the  ambient  air — 
That  rolling  sea  which  heaves  reclined 
Above  the  regions  of  the  wind. 
From  which  descendeth  down  amain 
The  drizzly  day,  the  rattling  rain, 
The  motley  mists  on  mountain  blue, 
And  showers  of  silver-sifted  dew. 

O'er  this  grand  ocean  of  the  sky. 
Our  noble  ^rk  liad  sail'd  on  high. 
With  some  few  hundred  thousands  more. 
From  Nile's  debased  and  muddy  shore. 
And  Jordan's  stream,  held  sacred  still. 
That  from  the  springs  of  Hermon  hill 
Descends  by  Mirom^s  reedy  brake. 
And  lone  Tiberias'  sultry  lake, 
To  glut  the  Dead  Sea's  pregnant  weed — 
A  gorgeous  range  for  storks  indeed ! 
And  where  they  still  a  welcome  prove. 
As  blessings  sent  from  heaven  abjove. 

There  had  the  guests  thefa*  gathering  made, 
To  shape  the  dauntless  escalade 
Of  heaven's  o^vn  arch,  and  there  the  host 
Gather'd  from  all  Arabia's  coast; 
From  Ethiopia's  lakes  of  gloom. 
And  junffles  of  the  fierce  Simoom : 
At  last,  wat  none  might  lag  behind. 
The  word  was  pass'd  as  day  declined. 
To  mount  upon  the  moaning  wind. 

As  ever  you  saw  the  fire-naughts  sweep 
From  furnace  at  the  midnight  deep. 
Pouring  with  fierce  and  heavenward  aim, 
Like  rapid  shreds  of  living  flame, 
Till,  faaing  in  the  dark  alcove. 
They  vanish  in  the  fields  above ; 
So  rose  from  Jordan's  sullen  tide, 
And  dark  Tyberias'  sultry  side. 
To  navigate  the  cloudy  spheres. 
Thousands  of  milk-white  mariners. 
All  flickering  with  their  dappled  wings, 
A  spiral  stream  of  living  things. 
Till  far  within  the  ether  blue. 
They  melt  in  regions  of  the  dew. 

Then  nought  is  seen  from  earth  below. 
Nor  heard  but  sounds  of  distant  woe, 
A  bowline,  shrieking  strain  on  high, 
Alonj^t  the  stories  of  the  sky ; 
As  ifan  host  of  spirits  bright 
From  tills  dire  world  had  ta'en  their  flight. 
Weeping  with  dread  uncertainty. 
Where  their  abode  was  thence  to  be, 
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All  heightened  by  the  thrilling  pain, 
That  they  might  ne'er  return  again. 

It  brings  to  mmd  that  evening  drear, 
The  last  of  Judah's  hope  or  feai-. 
When  Heathens  rnsea  the  demcm  yeH 
Of  triumph,  and  Jerusalem  fell ; 
Wien  the  deroaring  brand  of  Rome 
Uplighted  Zion's  sacred  dome, 
And  told  unto  the  remnant  small 
Of  God's  own  people  th«l  their  tlirai) 
Was  then  begun  that  ead  should  tterer, 
Forsaken  by  their  God  for  ever. 
Then*  temple  \m  one  smoulderiBg  fifnne. 
What  more  an  evth  remam'd  for  iktem  \ 
Then  rush'd  the  yoimg  md  old  on  death, 
Sinking  benefttfa  the  foemen's  wrath. 
Till  even  Havockes  bloodshot  eye 
Tum'd  from  the  carnage  scared  and  dry ; 
And  Avarice  spared  the  wailtng  few, 
WTiich  Pity  had  refused  to  do. 
What  thousands  of  exdaded  souls 
Would  leave  that  night  their  earthly  goals, 
Mounting  the  air  like  flickering  flame, 
With  r^id  but  nnguided  aun. 
Guided,  though  all  to  them  unknown. 
The  path  unto  the  judgment  throne ! 

Think  of  the  air  crowded  to  be 

With  beings  of  Eternity, 

All  fearing,  hoping,  trembliM,  crying, 

Romans  and  Jews  ti^ether  nying. 

How  would  they  feel  their  race  now  run. 

Of  all  that  they  had  lost  or  won. 

Of  old  heart-burnings  and  of  strife. 

And  all  their  daring  deeds  of  life  ( 

Alas !  would  every  warrior  famed. 

Or  council  where  a  war  is  framed. 

But  think  of  this  as  madness  past. 

And  to  what  all  must  come  at  last, 

And  then  remember  seriously 

That  there's  a  reckonmg  still  to  be ! 
But  simile  now  aside  I  lay. 

For  similes  lead  me  still  astray. 

And  to  our  migrant  hordes  repair. 

High  o'er  the  columns  of  the  air. 

Like  fleets  of  angels  on  they  steer. 

With  check,  with  challenge,  and  with  cheer. 

The  light  foam  Aat  we  see  besprept 

On  surface  of  the  firmament. 

Yielded  before  the  downy  prow 

And  silken  sails  of  wavy  snow. 

And  a  long  path  of  changing  hue 

Laid  open  vales  of  deeper  blue. 

While  shepherds  of  the  Alpine  reign, 

Of  Kryman  and  the  Apennine, 

Are  startled  by  the  wailing  ciy 
.    Within  the  bosom  of  the  sky. 

That  dies  upon  the  northern  wind. 

And  gathers,  gathers  still  behind ; 

In  vain  he  strains  his  aching  sisht. 

It  strays  bewUder'd,  lost  in  light. 

While,  all  alongst  the  empyrean  cone, 

Thousands  of  voices^  sounding  on. 
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Strike  the  poor  hind  with  terror  dumb  !^ 
He  deems  man's  sinB  have  reach'd  ^eir  sum, 
And  his  last  day  on  earth  is  come. 

One  restinj^lace,  and  one  alone, 
To  manldnd  over  has  been  known, 
A  little  lake  on  Alpine  feU, 
Where  Zurich  meets  with  Appenxell ; 
And  such  a  scene  as  their  descent 
From  out  the  glowing  firmament, 
While  rides  around  with  echoes  rung. 
No  bard  hath  ever  seen  or  sun^ ; 
They  come  with  wild  and  wavmg  wheel. 
Or  mazes  of  the  maddening  reel. 
Pouring  like  snowballs  in  a  stream^ 
Or  dancing  in  the  solar  beam. 
With  shouts  all  shouts  of  joy  excelling. 
Till  even  the  frigid  Alps  are  yelling. 
Such  scenes  were  once  on  Scottish  plain. 
But  there  shall  ne'er  be  seen  again  f 

On  Scottish  plain !  who  this  may  trow  ? 
What  means  our  bard  ?  he^s  raving  now; 
For  save  the  fieldfare's  countless  band. 
Or  snowflakes  of  the  northern  land. 
Of  migrant  myriads  there  are  none. 
And  trivial  such  comparison. 
With  this  great  southern  inundation, — 
I  hate  so  groimdless  an  illation. 

Stop,  countryman,  for  I  allude 
To  a  more  grand  similitude. 
'Tis  known  to  you,  or,  if  'tis  not, 
*Tis  pity  that  It  were  forgot, 
That  our  own  mndsires  oft  have  seen. 
As  daylight  faded  on  the  green, 
And  moonlight  with  its  hues  was  blending, 
The  fairy  bndallers  descending 
Straight  from  the  moon  like  living  stream 
On  ladder  of  her  golden  beam. 
All  pure  as  dewdrops  of  the  even. 
And  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
Their  tiny  faces  glowing  bright 
With  flashes  of  a  Wild  delight. 
Their  little  songs  of  fairy  love, 
Like  music  of  the  spheres  above; 
And  every  saraband  and  ring 
As  swift  as  fire-fiies  on  the  wing. 
That  was  a  scene  the  soul  to  glad ! 
Deem  not  my  simile  so  bad. 

Well,  here  within  that  Alpine  lake. 
Our  bUthe  atrial  sailors  take 
Their  pastime  with  abundant  joy. 
Yet  lost  no  moment  of  employ ; 
Tribe  after  tribe  apart  was  set. 
To  stock  each  marsh  and  minaret. 
Prom  Zealand's  swamps  which  oceans  lave. 
To  Wolga's  wastes  and  Dwina's  wave. 
While  a  small  portion,  deem'd  the  best,  .  •^^. 

Their  potent  leader  thus  addressed :  • 

«  Friends,  countrymen,  and  kinsmen  mine,    \ 
Most  noble  Storks  of  sacred  line, 
It  grieves  me  much  that  we  have  lost 
Our  empire  upon  Britain's  coast. 
For  nought  can  happen  but  miscliance. 
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Without  our  blessed  countenance ; 
And  since  ^e  day  that  we  forsook  her. 
Such  dire  mischances  have  overtook  her. 
By  means  of  blundering,  blustering  schemers. 
Bald  turncoats,  trimmers,  and  blasphemers,   « 
That  now  she  stands  o'erwhelm*d  with  horror. 
And  trembles  at  the  gulf  before  her ;] 
To  ruin's  brink  driven  on  by  foes. 
One  other  push,  and  down  she  goes. 
Haste,  then,  her  drooping  heart  to  cherish, 
i  list  not  church  and  state  should  perish. 
One  single  hint  of  your  descent 
May  total  ruin  yet  prevent" 

"  Alas !  my  liege !  whate'er  betide," 
A  stately  noble  Stork  replied, 
*'  There  I  shall  never  go  for  one. 
They  are  all  poachers  to  a  man. 
Herons,  bog-bumpers,  and  such  game. 
Are  prizes  rich  enough  for  them ; 
For  they  must  shoot  at  every  thing, 
Be't  duke  or  teal,  or  kirk  or  king; 
And  not  one  blessed  Stork  would  be 
Alive  within  two  days  or  tliree. 
The  very  last  time  I  was  there. 
Had  I  not  mounted  in  the  air 
Above  the  clouds,  and  crossed  the  main, 
I  ne'er  had  seen  your  grace  again. 
Two  goodly  relatives  of  mine. 
Brave  noble  Storks  of  royal  line,* 
As  a  secure  and  shelter'd  rest. 
On  Wham-cliff  built  their  airy  nest ; 
The  squire  shot  both  that  night  they  came. 
And  sold  them  at  the  mart  for  game 
At  double  price  of  crane  or  goose. 
Swearing  they  were  wliite  heronsheughs. 
People  that  cannot  keep  unriven 
A  sacred  garb  that's  to  them  given. 
Deserve  no  countenance  nor  grace 
From  canonized  and  sacred  race. 
On  Sidmouth  cliff  or  Eldon  hill 
A  bird  of  heaven  might  venture  still. 
Or  even  on  Winshiel's  lofty  bower. 
Or  dark  Newcastle's  smoky  tower ; 
But  even  these  the  spoiler's  eye — 
Leave  Britain  to  her  destiny !" 

But  one  bold  Stork,  and  one  alone. 
Straight  to  the  British  shores  has  flown. 
And  the  first  day  he  settled  there. 
As  roosting  on  a  palace  fair. 
Rolling  his  red  eye  in  the  ring, 
A  sporting  Bishop  broke  his  wing. 
And  bore  him  home,  witli  smiles  of  joy. 
To  his  beloved  cadaverous  bov. 
That  Stork's  last  speech  and  dying  words 
Are  all  that  now  my  tale  afforas. 

**  Woe  to  this  land,  so  long  beloved. 
So  long  by  earth  and  heaven  approved, 
But  favour'd  and  preserved  in  vain 
In  bulwark  of  her  rolling  main ! 
For  all  her  precious  blessings  sent 
Are  wholly  by  the  roots  uprent, 
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That  sin  can  never  be  forgiven, 
Committed  'gainst  the  light  of  Heaven, 
The  spirit's  warnings,  and  the  din 
Of  the  small  voice  tiiat  cries  within. 

''  Instead  of  birds  that  wing  the  sky, 
Of  bold  and  independent  eye. 
Nought  can  her  ivisdom  cherish  now 
But  gull,  and  grebe,  and  heronsheugh ; 
These  slabberers,  whom  God  disapproves, 
That  watch  for  fishes  and  for  loaves ; 
Who,  for  fat  puddock,  or  such  thing. 
Would  pluck  the  royal  eagle's  wing. 
And  on  a  view,  however  smister. 
Would  sell  the  kirk  and  hang  the  minister; 
Out  on  them  all  I  I  here  disburse 
To  every  class  my  latest  curse ! 
Since  they  have  sacrificed  the  last 
Best  blessing  to  their  lot  was  cast; 
Meet  they  should  nrovel  in  the  mire. 
Till  quench'd  be  all  their  ancient  fire ! 
The  last  bird  of  the  heavenly  race 
Here  falls,  and  leaves  his  vacant  place, 
Which  base  venality  suiTounds, 
A  prey  to  haipies  and  to  hounds. 

"  Farewell,  ye  vales  of  Palestine, 
Wliich  I  shall  ne'er  behold  again ; 
Ye  piles  and  altars  clothed  in  dubt. 
Wherein  I  placed  my  early  ti'ust. 
And  which,  with  death  before  my  sight. 
My  spirit  turns  to  witli  delight ! 

"  Farewell,  ye  clouds,  which  oft  I've  rent. 
Ye  foldings. of  the  firmament. 
Where  oft  I've  view'd  the  treasures  dire 
Of  hail,  of  thunder,  and  of  fire, 

•  With  reeling  shades  of  hideous  form. 
The  first  gyrations  of  the  storm, 

*•  Farewell,  ye  wreatlies  so  downy  bright. 
Ye  windows  of  empyreal  light. 
Through  which Tve  view'd  the  rolling  world* 
With  ful  her  winding  dells  unfurl'd. 
When  snowy  Alps  and  streams  were  seen. 
All  else  appear'a  one  level  green. 
While  glassy  lakes  would  intervene 
As  mirrors  of  the  heavenly  reign» 
In  which  I  saw  inverted  He 
The  marbled  clouds  that  clothed  the  sky. 
And  dark  blue  windows,  deeply  sleeping. 
Through  which  a  thousand  Storks  were  peeping. 

«  Farewell,  ye  Stars,  whose  tiny  brightness 
I've  often  fann'd  with  wing  of  lightness, 
Brushing  with  snowy  down  the  damps 
Away  from  off  your  gilded  lamps, 

•  Then  with  joint  shout  of  thousand  veilings, 

.     Which  sounded  through  your  sapphire  dwelling's, 
With  boom  tluit  made  you  stop  your  ears,        ° 
And  shoot  like  rockets  from  your  spheres'. 
Frightening  almost  to  parting  breath 
The  children  of  tliis  world  beneath ; 
This  last  feurewell  with  grief  I  render  ;— 
One  bird  of  heaven  foregoes  your  splendour! 
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"  Farewell,  thou  Moon,  whoae  Bilrer  light  - 
Gilds  the  dim  alcove  of  the  night, 
And  when  thy  lord  to  rest  has  gone. 
With  modest  mien  aacend'st  his  throne. 
Dispensing  far,  as  aueen  beseems, 
The  bounty  of  thy  borrowed  beams ! 
Beloved  moon,  there  is  a  bound 
Of  holiness  breathes  thee  around, 
A  miijesty  of  virgin  prime, 
A  stillness  beauteous  and  sublime. 
That,  oh !  it  grieves  thy  servant's  core 
That  he  shall  ne'er  behold  thee  more. 
Nor  pilot  to  liis  tribe  the  way 
Through  regions  of  thy  modest  ray  f 

''  Imperial  Sun,  so  gorgeous  bright, 
Great  source  of  glory,  life,  and  light, 
The  Stork's  own  deity  alone. 
He  worships  thee — beside  thee,  none. 
For  thou  endow'st  him  with  the  sense 
To  seek  thy  milder  influence, 
Whether  in  Europe's  shadowy  woods 
Or  regions  of  the  tropic  floods ; 
Farewell  for  ever,  king  of  heaven, 
Be  all  my  trespasses  forgiven  1 
And  now  on  Britain's  sordid  line 
I  leave  my  curse,  but  crave  not  thine. 
Forgive  them  all  save  the  state  botchers, 
Those  piteous  pedagogues  and  poachers. 
Praters  oppress' d  with  proud  proficiency, 
Sapience  supreme,  and  self-suniciency; 
Degrading  with  their  yelping  bills, 
The  nhepherds  on  a  thousand  hills. 
O  blessed  Sun,  to  man  in  kindness. 
Visit  them  with  Assyrian  blindness, 
Tliat  they  may  grope  about  for  foe. 
To  tell  them  whither  they  should  go. 
That  curse  falls  on  myself^-I  bow 
To  thee,  to  death,  and  darkness  now, 
And  yield  my  spirit  to  the  giver.— 
Thou  beauteous  world,  adieu  for  ever  !** 

Then  the  fair  journey er  of  the  sky 
Crook'd  his  fair  neck,  and  closed  his  eye. 
Stretch' d  out  his  win^  with  ri^d  shiver. 
His  noble  heart  gave  its  last  quiver  ; 
And  the  last  guest  of  heaven  is  gone 
That  e'er  sought  grace  in  Albion. 
Woe  to  the  hands  so  ill  directed^ 
That  should  have  such  a  life  protected; 
But  tiiat  dire  day  of  sin  and  shame. 
Of  bare-faced  brazcnness  and  blame. 
When  Heaven's  vicegerents  were  forswoni, 
The  child  shall  rue  that  is  unborn. 

Moist  Benger, /an.  21, 1830. 
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TH£  BftlTISU  COIiOKIBft. 
LETTER  THISP. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welimgion,  ^.  ^c. 
From  James  3P  Queen,  Esq. 


Mt  Lord  Duke, 

In  my  last  letter,  under  date  Idth 
April  last,  I  had  through  this  channel 
oecasioD  to  advert  to  tibe^uotOTious 
dioughatilldi^uted  faet»  that  person- 
al slavery  eziata,  and  to  an  incredible 
extent,  in  every  Presidency  of  Bri- 
tish India.  In  proof  of  this  I  adduced 
extracts  from  that  ponderous  volume, 
entitled,  **  Slavery  in  India,"  called 
for  by  Mr  Powell  Buxton  some 
years  ago,  and  produced  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  that  House  ordered  to  be  printed 
Alarch  12,  1828.  The  great  length 
of  these  papers,  occupying  936  close- 
ly printed  folio  pa^es,  and  the  ne- 
cessarily circumscribed  pages  of  the 
r^riodJcal  publication  through  which 
have  the  honour  to  address  you, 
compelled  me  to  omit  many  import- 
ant particulars  regarding  Uie  exist- 
ence of  Personal  Slavery,  and  the 
state  of  the  slaves,  in  our  Eastern  do- 
minions; but  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  was  stated  to  establish  the 
fact,  tiiat  in  India  slaves  and  their 
progeny  were  the  property  of  their 
masters  in  abs(H«utb  right,  and  of 
their  deaoendants  from  generation  to 
generation ;  that  they  were  sold  with 
die  land  or  witikout  the  land,  as  cir- 
euBMtanoee  occurred  i  that  they  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture ;  that  they  were  sold  in- 
dividually, and  without  any  re^rd 
to  families,  relatives,  or  connexions, 
and  that,  with  the  coarsest  possible 
fare,  they  had,  in  anti-colonial  phrase, 
severe  tasks  to  perform  *'  under  a 
burning  sun;"  and  that  wliile  left 
wholly  without  instruction,  they  en- 
joyed and  received  but  limited  and 
very  scanty  protection. 

As  the  documents  which  I  referred 
to,  and  the  extracts  wbich  I  made 
from  them,  cannot  be  contradicted, 
it  may  by  some  be  considered  super- 
fluous to  return  to  the  subject ;  but 
when  I  have  shewn  the  cause  why  I 
do  so,  they  may  see  and  ficknew* 


ledge  the  propriety  and  the  necessi- 
ty, under  present  circumstances,  of 
pressing  these  points  still  more  sUmg- 
ly  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 

There  is  a  periodical  work,  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  entitied  «  Tue 
Westminstbr  Review,"  which,  as  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  your  Grace 
countenances,  I  am  anxious,  through 
a  much  wider  circulation  and  proud- 
er channel  than  it  can  command,  to 
bring  some  of  its  anti-cokmia]  la- 
bours (by  printing  and  circulating 
these  separately,  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  have  made  its  labours  their 
labours)  to  the  notice  of  your  Grace 
and  the  public.  The  writer  is,  I  am 
informeo,'  the  author  of  a  scurrilous 
attack  upon  the  proprietors  of  land 
in  Great  Britain,  under  the  titie  of 
*'  The  Catbchisk  op  the  Cork 
Laws,"  6lc.  He  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
*"  eight  Years  in  India ;"  at  p.  288,  he 
proceeos  thus  :— 

<'  Nobody  beUevw  that  cultiTStion  is 
carried  on  by  iUtw  in  the  eart,  as  it  Is  in 
the  west.  IfaOt  where  are  the  slave  lawe, 
and  where  are  the  advertieemente  in  the 
Gasettes  ?  The  natiTes  of  India,  in  their 
own  extraordinary  Enfliah,  adTertioe 
every  thing  that  can  poeelbly  be  bought  or- 
sold  ;  how  is  it  that  they  nerer  advertise 
slayes  ?  There  is  not  a  common'jsoldier  that 
arrives  from  India,  that  is  not  caftaUe  of 
bearing  witness  to  the  flaokant  fai^se* 
HOOD  of  the  assertion,  that  India  is  culti- 
vated by  slaves.  If  it  was,  tke  East  In- 
dia Compamy  woidd  not  hold  possession  long 
enough  to  send  a  dispatch  to  the  Governor 
GeneraL  It  is  true,  tliat  among  the  in- 
numerable tribes  and  castes  that  compose 
the  immense  population  of  India,  vaiiges 
of  slavery  may  be  found," 
And  he  adds, 

"  It  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  the 
governors  of  India  at  home,  to  send  out 
five  lines  in  a  dispatch,  disavowing  all  re- 
cognition of  the  estate  of  personal  slavery 
throughout  their  vast  dominions,  and 
they  have  as  manifest  an  interest  in  doing 
it  as  in  sending  out  to  en<i«ire  the  price 
of  cotton." 

I  pass  over  the  cool  mercantile  as- 
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sociation  of  the  human  beings  with 
"  the  price  of  cotton,"  to  oDserve, 
that  it  IS  melancholy  to  find  an  indi- 
vidu^  who,  according  to  his  own 
shewing,  is  above  the  rank  of  **  a 
common  soldier^^  and  who  has  been 
"  eight  years  in  India,"  and  who  yet 
knows  so  little  about  that  country, 
its  establishments  and  its  population, 
as  to  venture  to  expose  nls  own  ig- 
norance or  stupidity  by  asserting 
"  theflagrantfalsehood"  ihat  no  sucn 
state  of  society  (for  this  is  what  he 
means  his  words  to  convey)  as  per- 
sonal  slavery,  in  its  strictest  and  most 
umnitigated  character,  exists  in  In- 
dia. Accustomed  to  tiie  total  disre- 
gard for  truth  which  is  on  every  oc- 
casion shewn  by  anti-colonial  win- 
ters, it  excites  in  my  mind  no  sur- 
prise to  meet  with  such  assertions  as 
those  which  have  just  been  quoted. 
Instead  of  resorting  to  the  tone  of 
liaughty  Eastern  declamation,  which 
has  no  doubt  been  resorted  to  by 
this  writer,  because  he  was  deficient 
in  candoiu',  information,  and  ficicts,  I 
shsJl  bring  before  your  Grace  and 
the  public  the  following  plain,  unvar- 
nished selections  from  the  official 
papers,  transmitted  by  the  Govern- 
ors General,  and  other  authorities  in 
India,  who  may,  I  humbly  presume, 
be  acknowledged  to  know  more  about 
India,  its  estaDlishments,  its  popula- 
tion, and  its  laws,  than  any  *^  common 
soldier,**  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  very  ignorant  and  very  insolent 
East  Indian  anti-colonial  champion. 
In  the  documents  which  they  have 
transmitted,  this  bravo  scribbler  may 
find  out,  if  he  has  the  understanding 
to  find  out,  some  of  the  East  Indian 
"  slave  laws**  and  **  advertisements 
in  the  Gazettes,**  which  he  calls  for, 
observing  to  him  shortly,  and  once 
for  all,  that  "  governors  of  India  at 
home**  dare  not,  and  have  acknow- 
ledged in  writing  that  they  dare  not, 
^  send  out  five  lines  in  a  dispatch 
disowning  all  recognition  of  the  es- 
tate of  personal  slavery  thi'oughout 
their  vast  dominions." 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Revenue 
Board  at  Calcutta,  April  1819,  we 
have  the  answers  of  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  Hindoos  of  rank,  the  most 
versa^t  in  tlie  Hindoo  laws  regard- 
ing personal  slavery,  made  to  fom*- 
teen  dijBferent  Questions  put  to  each. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  following  re- 
plies :-^ 


"  1 4th.  The  practice  of  selling  and  pur- 
chasing slaves,  has  been  in  existence  from 

TIME  IliM£MOaiAL,"  (p.  853.) 

*'  10th.  They  are  required  to  perform 
all  the  work  connected  with  husbandry," 
(p.  855.) 

''  10th.  They  are  employed  in  plough- 
ing the  fields  (parrambas,)  cutting  wood, 
planting,  cropping,  and  in  short  in  all 

WORK       CONNECTED      WITH      AGRICULTUI^B. 

They  are,  besides,  required  to  watch  the 
fields  and  granaries  during  the  nioht,** 
(p.  865.) 

In  pages  6  and  7  we  have  a  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  Hindoo  slave 
code,  which  enumerates  no  fewer 
ihaii  fifteen  species  of  slavery,  and  in 
which  we  find  included,  "  Is^  Who- 
ever is  born  of  a  female  slave ;" 
"  2d,  whoever  is  purchased  for  a 
price;"  •*  8th,  whoever  hath  been 
enslaved  by  the  fortune  of  battle ;" 
"  and  10th,  whoever  of  his  own  de- 
sire says  to  another,  I  am  become 

YOUR  SLAVE." 

The  Hindoo  slave  code,  p.  7,  runs 
thus : — 

"  Whoever  is  bom  from  the  body  of  a 
female  slave,  and  whoever  hath  been  pur- 
chased  for  a  price,  and  whoever  hath  been 
found  by  chance  any  where,  and  whoever 
is  a  slave  by  descent  from  his  ancestors, 
these  four  species  of  slaves,  untQ  they  are 
freed  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  their 
master,  cannot  have  their  uBERTr ;  if 
their  master,  from  a  principle  of  benefi. 
oenoe,  gives  them  their  liberty,  they  be- 
come free." 

"  Whoever  for  the  sake  ef  enjoying  a 
slave  girl  becomes  a  slave  to  any  person, 
he  shall  recover  his  fiieedom  upon  renoun- 
cing the  slave  girl,"  (p.  8.) 

*^  Whoever  bath  become  a  slave  bv  sell- 
ing himself  to  any  person,  he  shall  not  be 
free  until  his  master  of  his  own  accord 
gives  htm  his  freedom." 

"  If  the  master,  from  a  principle  of  l>e- 
iieficence,  gives  him  his  liberty,  he  l>eoomes 
free,"  (p.  8.) 

At  page  121  we  find  it  admitted 
and  stated  by  «  G.  Dowdeswell,  Se* 
cretary  to  Government  Judicial  De- 
partment," in  an  ofl[icial  letter  to  the 
"  Register  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut,"  and  dated  6th  June,  1820, 
that ''  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan 
laws  regarding  domestic  slavery" 
remained  "  unqualified,"  At  page 
102,  we  find'an  official  letter,  dat^ 
Idth  November,  1812,  addressed  by 
the  Govenior-General  to  C.  T.  Met- 
calfe, Esq.,  the  resyident  at  D^lhi,  on 


isao.j 

tbe  subject  of  a  proclamation  issued 
by  him  regarding  the  abolition,  not 
of  slavery,  but  of  a  Foreign  Slave 
Trade.    It  runs  thus : — 

"  2.  The  Goremor  General  ts  Couv- 
cn.  obserres,  that  your  prodamation  not 
only  prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves 
for  sale  into  the  assigned  territories,  but 
the  sale  of  slaves  actually  within  these 
territories  previously  to  its  promulgation, 
a  measure  whicli  his  Lordship  in  Coundl 

was  NOT  PRKPAaED  TO  SAKCTIOK.        OdlOUS 

fwad  abominable  as  sucH  9.  traffic  is  in  any 
ahi^e,  the  laws  which  have  hitherto  been 
enacted  to  restrain  it,  have  been  confined 
hi  their  object  to  the  trade  in  shives  by 
importation  and  exportation,  but  have  kot 
fceoi  extended  to  the  emancipation  of  per- 
sons already  in  a  state  of  slavery  under  the 
old  law,  nor  to  the  fbohuiitiox  of  their 
transfer  by  sale  to  other  masters  within 
the  country  which  they  inhabit. 

**  3.  For  these  reasons,  and  from  other 
considerations  of  much  apparent  weight, 
the  Wews  of  Government  have  been  limit- 
ed to  the  prohibition  of  further  importa- 
tion of  slaves  for  sale  into  the  territories  of 
the  Honoorable  Company ;  and  you  will 
ohserre  the  rq^ulation  X.  of  1811,  is  con- 
fined to  this  olject.  In  conformity,  thero- 
lere,  to  the  sentiments  conveyed  to  you  in 
Mr  £DMiKvroMK*s  letter  of  the  ^th  of 
September,  his  Lordship  in  Council  de- 
sires that  the  terms  of  your  proclamation 
may  be  modified,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  enactment  contained  in  that  rcgula- 
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**  Signed  J.  Adam, 

**  Secretarjf  to  Government," 

In  a  further  communication  to  the 
Government  upon  the  subject,  Mr 
Metcalfe^  under  date.dd  January  18 13, 
amongst  other  things,  states : — 

**  17.  In  issuing  a  proclamation  for  the 

abolitSoa  of  the  future  importation  and 

ale  of  slaves,  I  had  no  idea  of  infringing 

on  tbe  rights  of  the  actual  proprietors  of 

■Uvea  purchased  or  possessed  hei-etofore. 

All  the  proprietors  of  slaves  in  this  terri- 

tory,  notwithstanding  that  proclamation, 

retain  all  their  rights  over  their  slaves, 

except  that  of  selling  them,  or  making 

Jem  the  property  of  another.     This  is 

leriectly  understood  in  consequence  of  the 

ledsiotts  given  in  the  Court  of  Judicature 

n  trials  between  owners  and  slaves.     I 

"avc  more  than  once  embraced  tbe  oppor- 

mity  afforded  by  such  trials  to  explain 

aUldy,  that  slaves  are  still  the  property 

f  their  owners^  though  not  (with  refer- 

nce  to  my  former  misconception  of  the 

'lews  of  Government)  as  heretofore  dis- 


'I2d 

Under  date  March  6th,  1813,  the 
Government  again  writes  Mr  Met- 
calfe thus : — 

''  In  continuation  of  the  oi'ders  of 
Government  of  the  present  date,  I  am 
directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  occui*8  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  that  the  prohibition  established 
against  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
territory,  subject  to  your  superintendence, 
should  not  extend  to  slaves  accompanying 
their  masters  from  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
pany*s  teiritories,  and  not  intended  for 
sale.  As  persons  possessing  slaves  are  not 
restricted  under  the  general  laws  and  re- 
gulations from  removing  them  from  one 
district  to  another,  the  principles  of  con- 
sistency  and  uniformity  in  arrangements 
of  a  legislative  nature,  seem  to  require  that 
no  such  restriction  should  be  established 
on  the  removal  of  slaves  from  other  paits 
of  the  British  teiTitories  into  the  places 
sul()ect  to  your  superintendence." — (  Sign- 
ed G,  DowdesweUy  Chief  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment, page  107.) 

These  and  other  commuuicatiou.s 
terminated  in  the  prohibition  of  a 
slave  trade,  by  the  sale  of  new  slaves 
in  tiie  province  of  Delhi.  How  the 
law  was  obeyed,  I  consider  unneces- 
sary to  state,  and,  besides,  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  limits  to  enter  upon  tliis 
part  of  the  subject 

At  page  559,  we  find  a  letter  from 
Mr  Secretary  Thackeray  to  the  Pre- 
sident and  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Madras,  and  dated  Idth  Nov. 
1810,  which  states  thus : — 

*'  Although  the  exportation  and  import- 
ation of  slaves  as  a  traffic  is  prohibited, 
domestic  slavery  is  recognised  by  the  iisiige 
of  the  country,  and  the  Muhommedan  and 
Hindoo  laws,  and  has  never  been  aboUbh- 
ed  by  the  British  Government** 

At  pa^cs  303 — 306,  we  find,  among 
the  repnes  of  the  Mufties,  and  the 
Pundits  of  Bengal,  to  the  Sudder 
Dewannyy  in  April,  1808,  regarding 
the  nature  of  ])ersonal  slavery,  under 
the  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  laws, 
the  following : — 

"  Answer  to  the  2d  Quealion, 
Mahommedan  Law. 
"  The  rightful  proprietor  of  male  and 
female  slaves  has  a  claim  to  the  services  of 
such  slaves,  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
and  ability,  i.  c.  he  may  employ  them  in 
baking,  cooking,  in  making,  dying,  and 
washing  clothes,  as  agents  in  mercantile 
transactions,  in  attending  cattle,  in  tillage, 
or  cultivation;  as  cai-penterS|  ironmongers, 
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and  goldsmiibi ;  in  transcribing ;  as  wea- 
vers, and  in  manufacturing  woollen  cloths; 
as  rfioemakers,  boatmen,  twisierg  of  silk, 
water  drawers  ;  in  shaving,  in  performing 
surgical  operations,  aach  as  cupping ;  and 
aa  farriers,  hricklayera,  and  the  like;  and 
he  may  lijre  them  out  in  aervice  in  any  of 
the  above  eapacitiea.  He  may  also  employ 
them  himself,  or  for  the  nsaof  the  family 
in  other  duties  of  a  domestic  nature,  suoh 
as  in  fetching  water  forwaahiog  or  weezoo, 
i-eligious  purification,  in',  anointing  his 
body  with  oil,  rubbing  his  feet,  in  attend- 
ing  his  person  while  dressing,  and  in 
guarding  the  door  of  his  house,"  &c. 

«  Answer  to  the  2d  Quatioiu'* 
Hindoo  Law. 
'*  The  owner  of  a  male  or  female  slave 
may  inquire  of  such  slave  the  performance 
of  impure  work,  such  as  plastering  and 
sweeping  the  house,  cleaning  the  door, 
gateway,  and  neoeasary,  rubbing  his  mas- 
ter's body  with  oil,  and  clothing  him,  re- 
moving fragments  of  victuals  left  at  his 
master's  table  and  eating  them,  removing 
urine,  or  human  ordure,  rubbing  his  mas- 
ter's feet  and  other  limbs,  &c  In  oases  of 
disobedience  or  fault  committed  by  the 
slave,  the  master  has  power  to  beat  bis  slave 
with  a  thin  stick,  or  to  bind  him  with  a 
rope  ;  and  if  he  should  consider  the  slave 
deserving  of  severer  punishment,  he  may 
pull  his  hair,  or  expose  him  upon  an  ass. 
But  if  the  master  should  exceed  this  ex- 
tent of  his  authority,  and  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  his  slave  of  a  severer  nature 
than  the  above  stated,  he  is  liable  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  hakim  or  ruling  power  of  a 
thousand  puns  of  Khttr  tnohtn  (eighty 
thousand  Kowries. )  This  is  declared  by 
Munoo,  according  to  RiUnad,  Khun,  Bi' 
bad,  Chinia,  Mun,  and  other  authorities." 

'*  Answer  to  the  Zd  Question, 
'*  A  master  has  lu)  right  to  command 
his  male  and  female  slave  to  perform  any 
other  duties  besides  those  specified  in  the 
answer  to  the  Sd  Question,  or  authority  to 
punish  his  sUive,  further  than  in  the  man- 
ner before  stated  ;  and  If  he  should  exceed 
this  discretionary  power  in  either  case,  he 
is  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  via.  one  thou- 
sand puns  of  Kowries.  This  is  declared 
by  Munoo  and  Bishee," 

"  Answer  to  the  4M  Question, 
^i  The  commission,  however,  of  offences 
of  the  above  nature  by  the  master,  does 
not  affect  the  state  of  bondage  of  the  slave, 
and  the  ruling  power  has  not  the  right  of 
granting  his  manumissioD;  but  if  it  should 
be  established  in  evidence  before  the  iiakim, 
that  any  person  having  stolen  or  inveigled 
away  by  fraud  and  treachery  a  child  or 


slavei  had  afterwards  sold  him  to  another, 
or  that  any  pei*son  had  compelled  another 
into  slavery  by  force  and  violence,  the  ruling 
power  may  then  order  the  emancipation 
of  such  child  or  slave.  This  is  the  law 
declei'ed  by  Jak  Bulk,  Munu,  Mtnoo, 
and  Kuteeabun,  aoeording  %oMet  Unchkta 
and  other  authorities.*' 

The  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo 
laws  being  tlie  codes  by  which  the 
jurisprudence  of  India  is  administer- 
ed to  the  natives  thereof*  and  peraon- 
al  slavery  being  sanctioned  and  aup" 
ported  by  these  laws,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  ikr  the  British  laws, 
emanating  from  Great  Britain,  and 
the  British  Government  in  India,  have 
altered  the  Hindoo  slave  code.  Tbfe 
following  extracts  «  of  a  letter  in  the 
Judicial  Department  from  the  Gover- 
nor General  in  Council  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the 
29th  October  1817,"  will  shew  this:— 

<<  145.  On  this  point  it  appeared  to  as, 
that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  any  manner  affaetod,  or  pro- 
fessed to  affect,  the  rdation  between  mas- 
ter and  slave  wherever  thatreUtisn  might 
exist  by  law;  whatever,  therefore,  had  been 
the  law  according  to  the  Mahommedan 
and  Hindoo  codes  (for  thos»  over  whom 
they  extended)  on  ^e  sutjject  of  doDsastk 
slavery,  before  the  passing  of  the  aet  of  the 
61  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  continued  to  be  the 

law  still:  MORE  ESPECIALLY  AS  TBXSE  COABS 
HAD  BEEN  DISTINCTLT  RECOCyiZED  XVJ>  OB- 
DEaXD  TO  BK  OBSXRWD  BT  FARLIAMEKT  !" 

"  155.  The  native  subjects  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  residing  in  the  territories, 
subordinate  to  the  several  Preaidencies, 
have,  in  fact,  the  same  authority  over  thair 
slaves,  and  the  same  property  in  thorn,  that 
they  would  have  had,  if  the  act  in  ques- 
tion had  never  been  passed ;  and  the  seve- 
i*al  ZlUah  and  provincial  courts  are  bound 
to  receive  and  to  determine  all  questions 
of  that  natm-e,  which  are  respectively  cog- 
nizable by  them  under  the  existing  regu- 
lation." 

"158.  A  slave,  by  entering  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  does  not  become  free ; 
jior  can  he,  who  was  lawfully  a  slave, 
emancipate  himself,  by  running  away 
from  one  country  where  slavery  is  lawful, 
to  another  where  it  is  equally  lawfnL** 

''  159.  The  property  in  the  slave  still 
continues  in  the  master ;  and  the  master 
has  the  same  right  to  have  it  restored  to 
him,  that  any  native  subject  of  our  terri- 
tories could  liave,  supposing  that  right  to 
be  established  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  local  laws  and  regulations." 
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«  163.  Had  the  pravldmu  of  that  act 
been  inteaded  to  apply  t«  the  httportatian 
and  ramoval  of  da^ca  hy  land,  in  the  Ho- 
Bonrahlf  CoiBpaDy*a  territories  or  the 
oootiMBt  of  India»  it  cannot  be  mppoaed 
that  the  Lcgidature  wtmld  have  confined 
the  operaiioa  of  the  4th  aeetion  of  that 
Act  izdueiTely  to  the  Weet  Indies;  that 
it  wonld  have  subjected  to  the  punish- 
ment of  tnnsportation  whole  iiAnov$, 
amongst  whom  domestic  slaTsry  had  im- 
memflfJaUy  wiisted,  under  the  sanction  of 
law,  axcoGKusD  ay  Famuaukst,  and 
this  without  any  reference  to  those  esta- 
blished laws  and  usages,  and  without  re- 
peaBmg  the  acts  of  Parliament,  by  which 
the  obeenrance  of  them  is  guaraktued  lo 
THK  Natives;  that  it  would,  in  short, 
haTe  subjected  the  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medan  inhabitanfis  of  the  British  territo- 
ries in  the  East  Indies,  to  the  severe  pu- 
nishment ef  transportation,  for  acts  which 
the  4th  section  of  the  act  renders  legal 
In  the  Weet  Indies.** 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me, 
my  Lord  Duke,  to  adduce  further  re- 
fereneeefrom  theReport-s  in  question, 
to  prove  that  personal  slavery  exists 
fai  Its  most  smct  and  absolute  form 
in  India.  It  not  only  does  so,  but  it 
la  "guarantbvd  to  the  Natives"  by 
**  Aels  of  tiie  Bridsh  Parliament,"— 
bv  tiMU  FarllameBt,  and  by  the  peo- 
me  of  that  country  who  elect  that 
Fnrlianient,  and  who  cry  out  to  ex- 
tinguish that  system  of  domestic  sla- 
very which  they  bad  established  and 
long  encouraged  in  the  West  Indies  I 

In  my  former  letter,  I  shewed,  at 
great  length,  the  incredible  number 
of  domestic  slaves  that  there  are  at 
this  day  in  India.  One  single  refer- 
ence may  here  be  considered  to  be 
miflScient  to  shew  this  extent.  **  In 
Bfalaber  and  Canara  alone,"  says  the 
Madran  Revenue  Board,  p.  900,  *  the 
number  of  slaves  Is  cuculated  at 
180,000'*  in  1819! 

Thus,  my  Lord  Duke,  we  have  not 
only  liie  admission,  that  personal  sla- 
very exists  in  India,  but  the  invete- 
•acy  of  Ae  system  is  shewn  in  the  ac- 
jcnowledged  fact,  that  a  slave  trade, 
(about  whichlhave  hitherto  saidlittle) 
and  to  a  great  extent,  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in^that  quarter  of  our  do- 
minions, ten  "years  after  it  had  been 
totally  abolished  in  the  West  Indies ; 
uid  we  shall  presently  see  that  it  con- 
tinued to  a  much  later — to  the  latest 
period.  WTiat  will  the  insolent  vrri" 
ter  in  the  Westminster  Review  say  to 
these  notorious,  these  incontestable, 


these  overwhelming  facts,  and  to  his 
^  flagrant  falsehood,"  namely,  that 
there  are  (for  this  is  what  his  words 
are  intended  to  convey)  no  slaves  in 
India»  and  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  British  nation,  insulted  by  such 
a  flagrant  act,  he  has  ventured  to  put 
forth.  I  leave  him,  my  Lord  Duke, 
to  that  mortification,  which  detected 
**  falsehood,"  and  exposed  ignorance 
and  presumption  feel,  and  must  al- 
ways feel. 

Subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade  by  Great  Britain  in 
1808,  great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
authorities  in  India,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  which  was  car- 
ried on  In  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
both  by  land  and  sea.  Severe  laws, 
in  obedience  to  the  British  statute, 
and  founded  upon  it,  were  passed  in 
every  Presidency ;  but  after  years  of 
labour,  these  were  found  to  be  in  a 
ffreat  measure  inoperative,  because 
they  were  opposed  to  the  feelings 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  population 
and  the  government  of  nlndostan; 
and  while  the  operation  of  these  laws 
was  very  frequently  productive  of 
"  great  injustice^*  (so  tne  authorities 
state)  to  individuals,  they  were  found 
to  be  too  feeble  to  root  out  the  inve- 
terate evils  against  which  thev  were 
directed.  Thev  continued  to  be  eva- 
ded, both  by  land  and  sea,  though 
less  frequently  so  by  the  latter,  than 
by  the  former.  Down  to  1825,  the 
latest  period  to  which  the  official  do- 
cuments reach,  we  find  the  system  of 
kidnapping  children,  and  selling  them 
as  slaves,  continuing  In  various  parts 
of  India,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  authorities  to  punish  and  to 

Srevent  it.  Almost  everv  page  of  the 
ocuments  referred  to,  bring  before 
us  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
in  this  respect.  At  page  876,  we  are 
told  that  the  practice  continued  inBen- 
gal  solateas  1823;  and  at  page 903, we 
find  it  stated  iu  an  official  letter  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  of  Fort  George,  dated 
28th  April  1824,  that  the  system  of 
kidnapping  children  was  **  very  pre- 
valent at  Madras,"  and  that  the  po- 
lice endeavoured  to  apprehend  the 
offenders,  **  but  without  success;" 
and  at  page  ^oo^  as  well  as  in  various 
other  passages,  we  find  some  striking 
instances  mentioned,  of  parents  sell- 
ing their  own  children  as  slaves, 
which  is  considered  lep:al  by  the  Hin- 
doo code.    At  page  115,  we  are  told 
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that  the  traffic  in  children  in  Nepaul 
was  very  great.  At  page  2 1 1,  we  find 
the  case  stated,  of  a  woman  who  had 
purchased  at  Jhausey,  and  brought 
uito  Cawnpoor  in  1813,  two  young 
girls,  for  the  pui-pose  of  prostitution, 
a  custom  which  is  quite  common  all 
over  India.    At  pages  243  and  244, 
weare  informed,  that  not  only  slavery 
existed  in  Dacca,  butthataslave  trade 
continued  to  be  carried  on  there  in 
1813;  and  even  as  late  as  1816,  the 
practice  of  inveigling  children,  and 
evading  the  laws  against  the  slave 
trade,  continued  to  prevail  in  tliat 
quarter.    At  pages  246  and  247,  we 
are  told,  that  m  1816  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  Sylhet,  for  mothers  to  sell 
their  children,  and  which  children 
were  better  taken  care  of  bjr  their 
*'  new  masters"  than  by  theu:  own 
mothers ;  and  faither,  that  in  the  Zel- 
lah  Tipperah,  the  slave  trade  conti- 
nues, the  people  selling  themselves 
from  poverty,  &c    At  page  109,  we 
are  told  that  '*  the  impoitation  and 
sale  of  slaves  continues  unrestricted 
in  Rumpooreand  the  Rohilla  Ji^eer ;" 
and  under  date  17  th  June,  1825,  J. 
Cotton,  principal  collector  and  ma- 
gistrate, adverts  to   the  contmued 
Sractice  of  mothers  selling  their  chil- 
ren,  and  theu  informs  us,  that  in  Tau- 
jore  Nagapatam,  •*  slavery  is  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
understood,  and  to  be  increasing." 
Pages 377 — 379 place  before  us,  un- 
der the  head  Ben^  Judicial  Consul- 
tations, 25th  Marcli,  1824,  the  follow- 
ing remai'kable  instance  of  a  foreign 
slave  trade  successfully  carried  on  at 
Calcutta.    The  fact  was  stated  in  the 
Calcutta  Joumaly  a  paper,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  then  conducted  by  the  in- 
dividual who  now  conducts  the  Ori- 
ental Herald  in  London,  which  Jour- 
nal, in  a  late  number,  had  the  extra- 
'  ordinary  hardihood  to  dispute  the 
existence,  not  only  of  a  slave  trade, 
but  almost  of  slaverv  itself,  in  India ; 
and  further,  of  boldly  asserting,  that 
the  quotations  from  the  documents 
whicn  have  been  so  often  referred  to 
were  unfairly  quoted.    To  "  such 
writers  as"  this,  reply  is  unnecessarv. 
The  charge  made  about  a  slave  trade 
in  Calcutta,  upon  investigation,  was 
found  to  be  correct :  it  runs  thus : — 
"  We  are  informed  that  150  Eunuchs 
have  been  landed  from  the  Ai'ab  ships 
this  season,  to  be  sold  a3  slaves  in  the 
capital  of  British  India.    It  is  known, 


too,  that  these  ships  are  in  the  habit 
of  conveying  away  many  of  the  na- 
tives OF  THIS  country,  PRINCIPALLY 

FEAiALBs,  and  disposing  of  them  in 
Arabia,  in  barter  for  African  slaves  in 
the  Calcutta  market"  **  Nature  shud- 
ders at  the  thought  of  the  barbarities 
practised  by  these  abusers  of  God's 
noblest  creatures,  who  are  led  by  an 
accursed  thirst  of  gold,  to  brutalize 
the  human  species.  Only  one  fact 
shall  suffice,  to  shew  the  savage  and 
murderous  barbarity  resorted  to  by 
the  T\Tetches  engaged  in  a  traffic  so 
revolting  to  humanity.  A  gentleman 
has  informed  us,  that  of  200  African 
boys  emasculated  at  Judda^  only  ten 
survived  the  cruel  operation !" 

It  is  twenty  years,  my  Lord  Duke, 
since  the  African  slave  trade  with 
our  West  India  colonies,  a  trade  in- 
stituted and  carried  on,  not  by  ^e 
colonies,  but  by  the  mother  country, 
for  her  interest  and  advantage,  was  bv 
law  abolished,  and  since  that  period, 
not  a  single  riolation  of  the  law  by 
any  British  subiect^  has  taken  place 
in  any  one  of  these  colonies ;  while 
in  India,  held  up  as  being  so  pure  and 
so  superior  to  them,  the  violations  are 
numerous — innumerable  and  glaring; 
but  theu  these  West  India  colonies 
have  no  harems  to  guard,  like  the  Vft- 
bobs  in  the  East, — like  the  worship- 
pers of  Juggernaut  and  the  **  Faise 
Prophet,"  and  the  Lords  who  rule 
both,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  so 
reviled  and  calumniated. 

So  inveterate  is  the  system  both 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  In- 
dia, that,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
after  years  of  labour  and  of  error 
from  hasty  measures,  tlie  East  bu^an 
government  seem  wisely  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  trusting  to  time, 
instruction,  and  good  government,  to 
meliorate  and  to  root  out  these  wide- 
spread evils  in  civil  society  in  India; 
and  so  far  are  they,  as  the  haughty 
wi'iter  in  the  Westminster  Betiew 
boasts,  from  being  secure  from  the 
non-existence  of  personal  slavery  in 
India,  and  heedless  of  what  passes 
about  tliat  subject,  that  thev  tremble 
at  the  conseauences  which  tlie  innovm- 
tions  which  have  been  attempted,  and 
others  which  may  be  meditated,  m%y 
produce  in  India,  as  the  followii^g 
extracts  from  their  official  corre- 
spondence and  instructions  will  abun- 
dantly testify ; 

At  page  106,  G.  Dowvcswisu.,  eUef 
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SecretftiT  to  the  Government^  writes 
the  Resident  at  Delhi,  under  date 
llarcheUiy  18  Id,  amongst  otlierthings, 
thus: 

*'  It  must  necessarily  be  an  object  of 
the  anxious  soHcitude  of  Government  to 
mondle,  as  far  as  possible,  the  abolition 
of  thk  odious  traffic,**  (a  Slave  Trade), 
''wiik  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  obvious  expediency 
•f  l^uarifin^  against  dissatisfaction  is  so 

LARdE'A  PART  OF  TBI:  COUMUNITT  aS  WOOld 

be  allected  by  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
ofshivcs.** 

**  Extract  from  the  Proceedings' of  his  Ex* 
ceBettof  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Go^ 
vemor-General  in  Council  in  the  Polu 
Heal  Department^  under  date  the  1th 
April,  1817,— p.  332. 

"Letter  to  John  Adam,  Esq.  Secretary  to 
the  Governor 'Ge7iercd, — p.  335. 

"  With  reference  to  the  extent  to  which 
domestic  slavery  exists  in  India  under  the 
existing  laws  and  usages  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Mahommedans,  and  to  the  known  ha- 
bits and  feelings  of  the  people  relative  to 
that  point,  the  \lre-President  in  Council 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  care  should 
be  observed  to  guard  against  the  preva- 
lence of  an  impression  amongst  the  na- 
tives that  any  general  or  direct  interfe- 
roiee  in  the  existing  relation  of  master  and 
slave  Is  contemplated  by  government. 

"  Any  impression  of  that  nature  might 
be  expected  to  exdte  feelings  of  alarm  and 
discatisfaetum ;  and  on  this  ground  it  ap- 
pcara  to  be  of  importance  that  the  govern* 
ment  of  Bombay  should  avoid,  as  fiur  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  official  revival  and 
diaeoasioa  of  this  question,  after  the  deli- 
berate consideration  which  it  has  under- 
gone in  communication  with  the  legal 
authorities  at  this  Presidency." 

**  Extract  of  a  letter  in  tfte  Judicial  De- 
partment, from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort 
George,  dated  April  2Sth,  1824,_page 
901. 

"  We  desire  that  you  will  be  extremely 
owtioos  in  making  any  regulation  tor  de- 
ftaing  the  relations  of  master  and  slave. 
~t  is  oor  wish  to  improve  the  condition 
f  the  latter  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  we 
ear,  that  in  defining  the  power  of  mas- 
trs,acts  of  compulsion  might  be  legalized, 
rhidi  by  custom  are  not  now  tolerated, 
nd  the  slaves  might  be  placed  in  a  worse 
amdiiion  than  before,** 
Extract  from  the  proceidingsqfthe  Board 
ofRecenue,  under  date  the  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1819,— page  893. 
"  From  what  basi  been  already  stated, 


it  will  be  found  that  agricultural  slavery 
has  existed  In  this  district  from  time  im- 
memorial. I  (Mr  Hill)  shall  now  sub- 
mit my  opinion  as  to  the  policy,  or  other- 
wise, of  abolishing  the  establishment. 

*'  There  is  something  so  revolting  and 
abhori'ent  to  an  Englishman  in  the  idea 
of  slavery,  that  the  advocates  for  its  con- 
tinuance in  any  shape  must  ever  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  pre-judgment. 
Kotwitlistanding  this,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew,  that  so  far  as  reUites  to  the  re- 
venue of  this  district,  (and  I  trust  my 
opinion  will  not  be  supposed  to  extend 
further,)  the  abolition  of  the  puUer  system 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
and  ruinous  consequences. 

''  For  the  sake  of  argument,  however, 
I  will  suppose,  that  by  proclamation  of 
government,  the  establishment  is  directed 
to  be  abolished.  In  this  case,  I  appre- 
hend the  direct  consequences  would  be, 
either  an  immediate  desertion  of  the  pul- 
lers in  a  body,  or  that  they  would  remain 
in  statu  quo.  The  first  would  be  the  na- 
tural conduct  of  any  class  of  society  ha- 
ving experienced  ill  usage  from  their  for- 
mer masters,  and  the  latter  course  would 
be  adopted  by  the  pullers^  if  they  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  If  the  pullers  ab- 
sconded, it  is  clear  that  mo  revenue  could 
be  collected,  for  who  is  to  supply  their 
place  ?  And  in  this  case  would  government 
have  any  daim  on  the  meer  ossidars  f  The 
latter  would  naturally  say,  you  have  ta- 
ken away  our  means  of  paying ;  you  have 
reduced  us  to  poverty  ;  you  have  abolished 
an  establishment  which  has  existed  for 
ages,  and  have  thought  proper,  at  our  ex- 
pense, to  emancipate  our  slaves,  which 
prescription  and  our  laws  made  as  much 
our  property  as  the  houses  we  live  in. 
By  the  laws  of  our  caste  we  are  prevented 
from  tilling  our  land ;  and  yet  you  ask  us 
to  pay  a  revenue,  which  alone  can  be  paid 
from  its  produce. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  pro- 
clamation have  only  the  effect  of  leaving 
things  as  they  are ;  if  the  pullers  remained 
with  their  masters  as  heretofore,  the  only 
benefit  resulting  therefrom  would  be,  that 
government  had  published  a  proclamation 
without  any  attention  being  paid  to  it. 
It  would  be  at  least  a  useless,  if  not  a  dan- 
gerous document.  Hence  to  emancipate 
them  entirely,  would  be  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  both  to  the  revenue  and  the 
puller ;  for  emancipation  in  India  would 
confer  no  rights  beyond  what  the  puller 
at  present  enjoys.  Though  nominally 
emancipated,  he  and  his  children  would 
remain  the  lowest  order  of  society;  he 
would  eitlier  continue  at  the  plough,  pos- 
sibly under  less  favourable  circumstances 
than  at  present,  or  seek  a  livelihood  by 
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more  darlni^  meaiis.  In  «hort,  I  haTe  no 
doubt,  as  Justly  obserred  by  the  Board, 
that  '  it  might  be  more  dangerous  too 
suddenly  to  disturb  the  long-established 
relations  In  society  subsisting  between 
these  two  orders.  "*— Qtf?cw/ ear^racto,  «f7»- 
ed  A.  D.  CampbeOf  Secretary. 

Similar  extracts  might  be  multipli- 
ed, but  it  would  be  superfluous.  Not 
only  then  does  personal  slavery  exist 
in  india,  but»  from  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts, it  appears,  that  after  many  rash 
efforts  to  extirpate  it,  the  East  Indian 
government  found  these  to  be  so  ill- 
timed,  injurious,  and  hazardous,  that 
they  abandoned  them,  with  the  reso* 
lution,  as  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, to  leave  the  remedy  to  time,  and 
^e  general  melioration  and  tiie  in- 
struction of  the  people.  In  the  ex- 
tracts last  made,  your  Grace  and  the 
public  will  observe,  that  on  this  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
cultural and  other  labour  perform- 
ed by  slaves,  the  East  Indian  go- 
yemment  reasons  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  so  much  calumniated 
West-Indian  colonists  and  le&:isla- 
tures  do.  They  shew,  that  without 
personal  slaves,  cultivation  and  re- 
venue, in  the  East  Indies,  must  cease, 
and  the  West  Indians,  like  the  East 
Indians,  further  say,  that  compulsory 
laws  to  meliorate  and  to  extirpate 
shivery,  instead  of  doinff  good,  too 
frequently  render  the  slaves  worse 
off  "  than  they  were  before."  This 
truth,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  denied  as 
reffanls  the  West  Indies,  but  admit- 
ted and  acted  upon  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Why,  my  Lord,  should  the 
East  Indians  be  thus  favoured  at  the 
expense  of  the  characters  of  the 
West  Indians  ?  Why,  but  that  the  one 
is  weak  and  the  other  strong,  and 
that  some  of  the  leading  opponents 
of  the  latter  are  interested  in  tl^ 
former.  It  is  not  in  Hindostan  alone 
we  find  the  official  autliorities  stating 
that  labour  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out compulsion;  we  find  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  (pa^e  165)  stating,  up- 
on the  capture  of  Batavia,  that  the 
assistance  of  slave  servants  was  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  for,  says  he, 
"  as  a  proof  of  the  d[ifiiculty,  if  not 
IMPOSSIBILITY,  of  keeping  up  any  pro- 
per establishment  here  without 
SLAVES,  I  may  add,,  that  no  sooner 
was  Mr  Van  Braam"  (the  Dutch 
minister)  "  out  of  the  house  yester- 
day, than  all  the  helpers'in  the  stables, 


WHO   WERE    FREEMEN,  DESERTED   AT 

ONCE."  At  page  167  be  tells  us,  that 
there  were  27,142  foreigners,  slBvea 
in  Java,  a  number  of  whom  were  the 
property  of  the  Government. 

But  Uie  advantages  to  the  hc^dars 
of  slaves  in  the  East  Indies  do  nol 
I'est  here.  Not  only  ia  the  imports* 
tioai  of  slaves  accompanying  forefm- 
ers  into  the  British  territories  in  Ifin^ 
dostan  permitted,  see  pages  144  and 
145,  and  paffe  381,  but,  by  the  offi- 
cial letter  (uready  quoted)  from  G. 
DowDEs  WELL,  Chief  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment, dated  Council  Chamber, 
6th  March,  1818,  and  addressed  to 
the  Resident  at  Delhi,  it  appears  that 
slaves  are,  as  settlers,  readily  per- 
mitted to  accompany  their  masters 
from  one  district  of  India  into  an- 
other; a  liberty  which  is  denied  to 
tlie  West  Indies. 

Not  only  are  slaves  le^^ally  sold  and 
re-sold,  and  transferred  m  India  to  in- 
dividuals, but  we  learn  by  various 
passages  in  the  papers  before  us,  that 
the  sale  of  slaves  by  Governments 
and  the  transfer  of  them  in  order  to 
obtain  revenue  arrears  from  the 
wretched  population,  is  quite  a  coofr- 
mon  thing.  Accordingly,  we  find 
(page  344)  the  Court  of  Appeal  of 
Bareilly  reporting  to  the  Uoyemor 
.General  thus : — '*  The  people  of  Ne- 
panl  have  often  been  subjected  to  a 
CAPITATION  TAX,  which  has  compelled 
families  to  sell  their  children,  and 
often,  as  I  have  seen,  occasioned  deep 
distress."  At  page  899,  in  reference 
to  slavery  in  the  government  of  Fort 
St  George,  we  find  A.  D.  Campbell, 
Esq.  Secretary,  stating  thus : — **  Ma- 
labar is  not  the  only  province  where 
slaves  are  considered  by  tlie  native 
Revenue  Officers  as  tangible  proper- 
ty, and  entered  as  such  in  accounts 
submitted  to  the  collectors.**  In  the 
same  document,  page  898,  we  find  it 
thus  stated  :— 

Par.  36.  ''  With  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  slaves  of  revenue  de» 
faulters,  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  due^ 
on  which  the  Board  have  been  directed  to 
report,  it  appears  that  in  the  ease  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Govern- 
ment, (by  the  third  Judge,  or  circuit  in 
Malabar,  tlirough  the  Sudder  Adawlut,) 
the  seizm*e8  of  slaves  in  question,  with  tlM 
view  to  their  being  disposed  of  by  public 
sale,  took  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Collector;  tluit  on  a  petition  complain- 
ing of  the  grievance  being][prewnted|  an 
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order  was  iaBoed  by  thut  officer,  to  restore 
tlie  paddy  aeed  and  chermars  (slares.") 

IHu-.  37.  "  The  Board  observe  with 
regrat,  that  thk  order  was  not  obeyed,  bat 
that  the  fiur  sLivea  were  sold  for  32.  3 
rapees."  (about  je3sterUng!)  Under  par.. 
S99  we  find  the  Collector,  in  his  report 
ta  GoTcmment,  taking  up  thia  matter 
thaa: — "  The  third  Judge,'*  says  he,  "  has 
been  long  enoogh  in  the  revenue,  and  the 
jadidal  line,  to  know  that  the  sale  of 
chermars,  (slares,)  both  ta  execution  ofde^ 
crees  far  arrears  of  revenue,  and  by  mu- 
tual and  private  contracts,  is  as  common 
AS  TBX  SALS  OF  LAKD ;  for  if  the  soil  is 
sold,  what  can  be  the  use  of  retaining  the 
sUvea  on  it  ?**  Under  par.  39,  Mr  Camp, 
bell  proceeds  to  tell  iis,  that  in  the  space  of 
five  years  186  cases  of  the  description  aU 
luded  to  had  occurred  in  the  Zillah  Court 
of  South  Malabar  alone ! 

These  references  establish  beyond 
dispute,  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  slaves 
for  revenue  arrears  in  India  **  is  as 
commoD  "as  the  sale  of  land ;"  and 
that  to  procure  tlieir  revenue,  the 
East  India  Company  oblis:e  parents 
"  to  sell  their  children  ;**  tlius  separa- 
ting families,  and  breaking  asimder 
the  strongest  ties  of  nature,  without 
consideration  or  remorse. 

I  must  pass  over  the  observations 
contained  in  various  parts  of  the  pa- 
pers before  us,  particularly  pages 
872 — 874,  ftc,  where  the  authorities 
in  India,  describing  the  state  and  ex- 
tent of  personal  slavery  in  India,  take 
consolation  to  themselves  in  the  Pha- 
risaical boast, thatEast  Indian  slavery 
was  a  much  gentler  and  more  plea- 
sing tlung  than  the  slavery  of  Afri- 
cans (p.  897)  in  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies. In  tiie  same  page  they,  how- 
erer,  resort  to  an  authority  in  justi- 
fication of  personal  slavery  amongst 
the  Hindoos  and  other  nations,  which 
enables  us  to  set  this  boast  and  this 
matter  in  its  proper  li^ht.  Tlie  au- 
thority to  which  they  have  referred 
certainly  is  invincible  and  incontro- 
vertible ;  it  runs  thus : — 

*^  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bond- 
maids, which  thou  shalt  have^  shall  be  of 
the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of 
them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bond- 
maids. Moreover  of  the  children  of  the 
strangers  that  do  sojourn  amongst  you, 
of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  fami- 
Ijea  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat 
in  your  land :  and.they  shall  be  your  poa- 
aeaaion.  And  ye  shall  ^take  them  aa  an 
inheritance  for  your  children  after  you, 
to  inherit  them  for  a  possession;  they 


shall  be  your  bondmen  fbr  ever :  but  over 
your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel,  yk 
shall  not  rule  one  over  another  with 
rigour.  "—Xfvi^ictit,  chnp.  xxv.  v.  44,45, 
and  46. 

While  personal  slavery,  providing 
the  personal  slaves  were  strangers, 
that  is,  individuals  from  other  na- 
tions, was  recognized  and  sanctioned 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  slaves  con- 
stituted property  in  absolute  right 
by  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
Uod,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
same  laws  denounced  the  most  ter- 
rible judgments  against  the  Jews,  if 
they  reduced  their  fellow-country- 
men to  a  state  of  personal  slavery, 
or  kept  them  in  a  state  of  servitude 
beyond  a  period  limited  by  positive 
law,  unless  with  their  own  consent; 
and  the  transgression  of  this  law,  and 
their  adopting  as  part  of  their  code 
this  demoralizing  system,  namely, 
reducing  their  OAvnbretlyen  to  a  state 
of  personal  slavery  without  limits, 
formed  the  last  terrible  reproof,  and 
produced  the  last  terrible  threaten- 
ing from  the  Almighty  by  the  lips  of 
Jeremiah  tlie  prophet,  to  ZedeKiali, 
King  of  Judah,  which  filled  up  the  ini- 
quities of  Judah  immediately  before 
Nebucliadnezzar  laid  Jerusalem  in 
ashes,  (Jeremiah,  c  xjodv.  v.  8 — ^22.) 
Thus,  my  Lord  Duke,  we  perceive 
that  the  personal  slavery  anathema^ 
tized  by  Jehovah  is  the  slavery 
which  prevails  in  India;  that  is,  Hin- 
doos are  made  slaves  by  and  to  Hin- 
doos. The  authorities  who  attempt 
to  palliate  it,  by  conti*asting  it  with 
the  slavery  of  Africans  in  the  western 
world,  ought  therefore  to  be  silent. 

But,  my  Lord  Duke,  notwitlistand- 
ing  that  Mr  Campbell,  in  the  docu- 
ment alluded  to,  tells  us  (p.  897) 
as  follows : — "  In  India,  the  slaves, 
where  they  do  now  exist,  although 
they  can  be  sold,  transferred,  or  given 
away,  cannot  be  forcibly  dragged 
from  their  native  country,  and  doom- 
ed to  a  life  of  bondage  in  a  foreign 
land; — a  traffic  in  slaves,  as  carried 
on  with  Africa,  is  entirely  unknown  in 
India  ;"-r-notwith8tanding  this  boast 
and  this  assertion,  we  find  from  other 
passages  of  the  papers  referred  to, 
that  mere  are  many  African  slaves 
in  India,  and  in  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories. At  page  203  we  are  told, 
(par.  6,)  "  His  Lordship  and  Council 
are  aware,  that  there  are  masxy  public 
slaves  (descendants  of  native  Airicana 
imported  into  this  settlement  on  ao< 
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count  of  the  Company  long  Bince) 
now  here."  "  A  very  large  body  of 
CalTres  were  formerly  imported  by 
the  Company  when  the  settlement 
(Fort  Marlborough)  was  first  estab- 
lished, who  bad  been  brought  from 
Madagascar  and  the  coasts  or  Africa." 
And  at  page  344,  pai'.  113,  we  are 
pointedly  informed,  that  "  there  are 

VERY    MANY    NATIVES    of    AFRICA    in 

the  provinces  under  the  Bengal  Go' 
vemment,  that  have  been  imported 
by  people  now  holding  them  as  slaves, 
or  that  have  been  since  transferred 
by  resale^  and  under  the  operation 
of  a  different  system  of  law." 

How  African  slaves  came  to  India 
without  an  African  slave  trade— with- 
out being  "  forcibly  dragged  from 
their  countiy,"  the  wise  heads  who 
WTite  on  such  subjects  in  India 
must  be  left  to  explain,  while  I  pro- 
ceed to  remark,  that  at  page  929,  we 
find,  that  so  late  as  1825  the  prac^ 
tice  of  kidnapping  children  in  tlie 
Government  ot  JMSidras,  in  order  to 
export  them  to  the  eastward  as 
slaves,  existed ;  and  page  3S0  tells  us 
very  plainly,  that  in  1824,  not  only 
a  slave  trade  betwixt  Africa  and  In- 
dia existed,  but  also  a  slave  trade 
betwixt  India  and  Africa.  The  Ma- 
gistrates of  Calcutta,  22d  March,  1824, 
Sius  address  W.  B.  Bailey,  Esquire, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government: — 
••  The  Magistrates  have  received  in- 
formation, that  persons  are  occasion- 
ally brought  to  Calcutta,  or  removed 
therefromy  in  Arab  ships,  and  sold- 
as  slaves  ;  and  they  deem  it  right  to 
apprise  you,  and  all  persons  connect'- 
ed  with  Arab  shipping,  of  the  heavy 

Penalties  andpunislunent  which  will 
e' incurred  by  a  violation  of  the  law." 
The  great  length  to  which  the  ex- 
ti-acts  and  remarks  have  already  ex- 
tended, prevent  me  from  dwelling 
upon  the  severities  and  cruelties 
wliich,  in  the  pages  alluded  to,  ap- 
pear to  be  practised  on  the  slaves  in 
rndia;  but  these  amidst  the  votaries 
of  a  barbarous  and  cruel  superstition, 
and  a  population  so  ignorant  and  so 
degraaea  as  the  population  of  Hin- 
dostan  generally  are,  may  readily  be 
Conceived  to  be  very  great,  and,  more- 
over, that  but  few  of  the  acts  of  bar- 
barity come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  tribunals. 

But  not  only  does  personal  slavery 
exist  in  the  teiTitories  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  a  great  extent,  but 
the  Eaj»t  India  Company,  as  a  corpo- 


rate body,  are  to  this  day  the  pro- 

Erietors  of  a  great  number  of  slaves. 
1  St  Helena,  and  in  some  of  tlieir 
Eastern  dependencies,  we  find  this 
the  case ;  and  in  all  the  islands  and 
possessions  conquered  in  the  Eastern 
seas  during  the  late  war,  the  Com- 
pany acquired  a  great  number  of 
public  slaves,  not  one  of  whom  they 
liberated,  but  restored  to  succeeding 
governments,  as  the  islands  and  jpoft- 
sessions  were  restored  after  the  gene- 
ral peace.  In  Java,  in  Ban^  in 
Amboyna,  this  was  particularly  die 
case ;  nor  is  this  all ;  we  actually  find 
the  East  India  Company,  the  lords 
and  rulers  of  India,  not  only  deri- 
ving tlieir  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
slaves,  and  the  separation  of  families 
to  raise  it,  but  we  also  find  them 
telling  us,  that  without  slaves  the 
land  cannot  be  cultivated,  and  with- 
out cultivation,  that  no  revenue  could 
by  taxes  be  raised. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary, 
to  the  further  applicadon  of  our  sub- 
ject, to  enquire  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  East  India 
Company  really  is.  The  latter  is  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  Com- 

Sany  is  again  composed  of  indivi- 
uals  in  this  (chiefly)  and  other 
countries,  who  hold  each  a  certain 
proportion,  more  or  less,  of  stock  or 
capital  in  this  great  mercantile  con- 
cern, which  has  overrun,  and  at  pre- 
sent overawes,  the  most  popufoua 
and  extensive  region  in  Asia.  Hiia 
Company  of  individuals  choose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Directors,  resident 
in  London,  whose  word  gives  laws 
to  India,  and  to.whom  all  the  Gover- 
nors, and  the  authorities  thereof,  are 
amenable  and  subject  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  East  India  proprie- 
tors for  the  year  1829,  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote,  I  perceive  that  a  very 
great  number  of  them  reside  in 
Claphah,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Surrey,  which  parte  ai-e  the  moat  re- 
markable for  their  inveterate  hostility, 
against  the  British  West  Indies,  in- 
cluding, no  doubt,  in  the  hostile  bands, 
the  East  India  slave  proprietors  who 
are  there  resident  Ajthough  the 
names  of  many  of  the  anti-colonial 
adversaries  are  unknown  to  me,  still, 
in  looking  over  the  list  alluded  to, 
I  find  several  of  the  more  active, 
together  with  the  names  of  many 
persons  of  rank ;  and  if  my  personal 
knowledge  of  tlie  anti-colonial  socie- 
ties was  more  extensive,  I  should 
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undoabtodly  be  able  to  array  before 
jour  Grace  and  the  couBtry  a  great- 
er number  of  the  Eastern  slave-ma^- 
ter$  then  I  at  present  cau,  and  who 
erince  from  ignorance  and  hypocrisy 
such  bitter  boBtllity  against  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indian  colonies,  and  who 
are  yet  such  excellent  men  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  so  entirely  clear  from 
the  nollntlon  and  the  gains  of  per- 
sonal slavery,  as  they  and  their  cham- 
pions believe,  or  attempt  to  make 
this  country  believe.  I  extract  the 
following  names: — 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
\lllliam  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
Lord  Bexley. 

Joseph  Henry  Butterworth,  Clapham. 
The  Earl  of  Caledon. 
Admiral  Codrington. 
Edward  Collins,  Esq.  Frolesworth, 

Leicestershire. 
Rev.  Christ  Riflrby  Collins,  Lanim^ 
.    Wilts. 

Robert  Downie,  Esquire,  M.P.  Char- 
lotte Square,  Edinburgh. 
Rev.  Edw.   Bishop  ElHot,   Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 
John  Forbefi,  Esquire,  M.  P.  Pitzroy 

Square. 
Admiral  James  Gambler. 
The  Ri^fat  Hon.  Charles  Grant 
Mr  Benjamin  Arthur  Heyn'ood,  Man- 
chester. 
The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder^  Lin- 

coin's  Inn. 
Mr  Wflliam  Smith,  Cursson  Street. 
Henry  Sykea,  Esq.  Hull. 
Daniel  Sykes,  Esq.  Rogwell,  York- 
shire, &c.  &c.  &c. 
Every  one  of  these  individuals,  my 
Lord  Duke— «11  the  individuals  com- 
poaii^  the  East  India  Company,  who 
■re  incorporated  with  it^  own  its 
ftock,  ana  receive  dividends  there- 
firom,are  as  much  slave  proprietors  as 
any  individuals  connected  with  West 
India  property.  It  111  becomes  any 
one  connected  with  the  East  Indies, 
dierefore,  to  revile  their  brethren 
and  dieir  fellow  subjects  in  the  West 
Indies,  because  they  cultivate  their 
lands  with  African  sUires,  which 
their  countrymen  bought  in  Africa 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  sold  to 
them ;  and  henceforward  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  if  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty  are  attended  to,  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  boasts  about 
the  superior  purity  of  the  East  In- 
d]«i  sugar,  and  East  Indian  esta- 
blishments— no  more  such  boasts  as 
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that  put  forth  by  Mr  Clarksou,  that 
Great  Britain  cau  obtain  sugar  from 
India  «*  uot  stained  with  blood"— that 
the  East  India  Company  **  dispel  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
idolatry,  and  carry  with  them  civili- 
sation and  liberty  wherever  they  go." 
(Pamph.  1828,  p.  57.)— Whereas  we 
perceive  an  enormous  mass  of  per* 
sonal  slaver}'  existing  in  India,  wnich 
that  Company  tell  us  they  cannot, 
and  which  they  have  no  right  to  re* 
move ;  while  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  this  mass  of  personal  slave* 
ry  in  India,  we  are  told,  by  the  Pa- 
pers so  often  referred  to,  (see  p.  844,) 
that  they  are  so  sunk  in  mental  igno- 
rance, that  THEY  "sacrifice  to  thb 
Dbvil  only!"-—"  they  have  no 
priests,  performing  the  ceremoniea 
themselves !  I'' 

I  do  not,  my  Lord  Duke,  revert  to 
the  subject  of  personal  slavery  in  the 
East   Indies,  neither  do  I  adduce 
these  facts  in  order  to  reproach,  to 
revile,  to  insult,  to  blame,  Or  to  in- 
jure any  one  in,  or  connected  with, 
that  quarter  of  the  British  Empire ; 
but  I  adduce  them,  merely  to  un- 
deceive a  credulous  public,  decei- 
ved hy  men  who  make  deception 
a  trade,  and  to  shew  that  our  per- 
secuted and  calumniated  West  In- 
dian   Colonies    are    not  the    only 
dpots  in  the  dominions  of  civilized 
nations,  or  in  the  British  dominions, 
where  personal  slavery  is  known, 
established,  and  recognised  by  law, 
as  a  rank  in    society.     Degraded, 
however,  mv  Lord  Duke,  and  igno- 
rant as  the  hindoo,  and  the  Hit^^oo 
slave  ai'e,  still  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  the  scale  of  human 
nati'ure  and  humtm  intelligence,  the 
Hindoo  slave  is  a  bein^  greatly  su^ 
perior  to  the  rude  African  savage« 
who  has  been  carried  to  the  western 
world,  and  there  placed  in  a  state  of 
slavery.    According  to  the  \aUi  Mr 
Kenneth    Macaulfii/,    the    Africans 
brought  into  Sien*a  Leone,  and  eman- 
cipated there,  iiere  all  of  them  "  bar- 
barous natives  of  barbarous  states— 
enslaved  for  crimes"  in  Africa.     It 
was  the  same  description  of  persons 
which  the  people  of  England  tore 
from  Afi-ica  and  plantea  in   their 
Western  Colonies ;  but  to  give  your 
Grace  a  more  connect  idea  than  even 
Mr  Macauley,  in  tlie  short  pithy  re- 
ference, has  done,  of  what  they  were 
when  first  planted  in  the  Islands  of 
Q 
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duce  the  delineation  fiivea  by  an  ac- 
tual obserrer,  the  able  writer  of  an 
article,  entided,  "  The  Bntuh  Set^ 
ilements  in  Western  Jfrica;'  and  in- 
tierted  in  Blackwood e  Magazine  for 
September  last,  and  which  descrip- 
tion,  be  it  observed,  refers  to  the  su- 
perior classes  of  Africans,  those  who 
have  had  the  greatest  intercourse 
with  European  civUisadon,  and  who^ 
from  their  superior  morality  and  in* 
tsUigence,  stand  above  the  reach  of 
^elaw,  which  in  AMca  enslaves 
criminals  "for  crimes."  After  in- 
forming us  how  the  Ashantees  were 
beat  back  by  the  bravery  of  the  few 
white  troops,  who  were  left  to  per- 
form every  species  of  labour  in  that 
pemidouB  clunate,  he  adds ; 

''  Not  a  man  of  our  Allies  could  be  in- 
fluenced to  porsue  them ;  pfray«*8  and  re- 
Wards  were  offered  in  vain;  Mr  Wilber- 
lbrce*8  *  Brothers*  allowed  fight  against 
the  British  when  urged  to  it ;  they  were 
too  bosy  in  searching  the  dead  for  gold 
dost,  and  in  cutting  out  the  Jawbones  of 
the  wounded,  to  decorate  their  persons, 
to  attend  to  the  representations  of  those 
who  had  saTsd  their  lives,  and  who  were 
anxious  they  should  pursue  their  invete- 
rate foa  for  their  common  safety.  The 
barbarities  exercised  by  the  people  amongst 
whom  the  English  had  redded  for  more 
than  two  centuries  is  beyond  beliof.  The 
heartof  an  Ashantee  chief  was  taken  out, 
divided,  and  eaten  amongst  the  'poor 
black*  .chiefs,  his  Jaw-bones  were  taken 
out,  and  hung  on  the  drums;  whilst  living, 
his  ears  were  twisted  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  fastened  with  a  skewer,  whilst 
his  fingers  were  cut  off  at  the  Joints,  the 
flesh  eaten,  and  the  bones  hung  as  a  neck, 
lace,  whilst  reelung  with  blood,  round 
their  necks.  These  barbarities  were  per- 
formed by  people  who  had  lived  long  with 
the  English,  had  attended  the  schools,  and 
whose  children  were,  at  that  moment,  at- 
tending the  English  school,  and  frequent- 
ing  the  chunA  at  Cape  Coast  CasUe!  All 
these  men,  too,  who  had  seen  the  advan- 
ti^[«  of  ednoation  and  civilisatioii-.«f 
whom  fine  paragraphs  had  appesred  in 
the  Missionary  MagBzine8-*«poke  in  tiie 
ilkost  exalting  manner  of  eating  the  hearts 
of  their  enemies ;  squeezed  their  hands  as 
if  in  the  aet  of  drenching  the  blood,  and 
mnacked  their  Ups  with  the  twang  of  en- 
joyment that  Mr  Buxton  might  be  sup- 
nosed  to  feel  at  a  tit4iit  of  venison  the 
first  season,  at  one  of  Uie  nAmeroos  din- 
ners given  for  our  '  brethren  in  darknesi' 
In  AMca!  r 


contemplating  are  by  no  means  so 
brutal  and  d^ased  as  those  generally 
carri^  from  Africa  to  our  Colonies. 
The  latter  are  the  offscouriitfs— the 
criminals  of  the  former;  and  really, 
my  Lord  Duke,  it  is  those  British  sub-^ 
jects,  who  had  been  bred  and  educ** 
ted  hi  the  most  unsophisticated  and 
innocent  parts  of  this  country,  end 
others,  who  have  been  accustomed, 
to  the  more  polished  portions  of  so- 
ciety in  it— it  is  they,  my  Lord  Dukew 
who,  encouraged  by  their  country, 
forsake  their  native  land,  and  plant 
themselves,  their  capital,  their  Imow* 
ledge,  their  industry,  and  their  citI- 
lisation  amonest  sucli  brutes  and  bar* 
barians,  and  the  descendants  of  sudi 
savages,  and  such  barbarians — ^tt  iM 
these  British  8ubjects,my  Lord  Duke» 
and  not  the  Africans,  who  are  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  let 
the  Anti-colonists  say  what  they  will, 
their  country,  and  Africa,  are  posl^: 
tively  indebted  to  them  for  reclaim- 
ing and  making  such  a  ferocious  rab*' 
ble  peaceable,  mdustrious,  and  civil- 
izedC  useful  to  themselves,  and  use^. 
ful  to  society. 

Such  as  they  have  been  described 
are  the  people  whom  the  bloody* 
nunded  writer  in  the  Weeiminst^, 
Review  declares,  that  he,  and  the 
people  of  England,  would  lead,  an4  - 
would  head,  to  rob  and  to  butcher 
the  white  British  subjects  in  our  Co^ 
lonies.  But  I  must  give  you  die  <»• 
smdt  in  his  own  words,  (p.  287.) 
"Will  these  men  never  know  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand?  Can 
nothing  make  them  find  out,  that  die 
universal  British  people  would  stand 
by  and  CHEER  on  their  dusky  breth- 

RBN  TO  THE  ASSAULT,  If  it  WftS  UOt  fot 

the  solitary  hope  that  the  end  majr 
be  obtained  more  effectually  by  other 
means?  In  other  and  plainer  words, 
my  Lord  Duke,  if  England  did  not 
feel  herself  sufficiently  strong  to  rob 
her  children  and  her  subjects,  settled 
in  the  Colonies,  she  would  ezctte 
their  barbarous  slaves  to  assassinaM 
themi  I"  I  pass  over  the  bitter  libei 
here  uttered  against  "  the  universnl 
British  people'^  without  further  re» 
mark,  to  observe,  that  the  man  who 
could  utter  such  a  savace  threat,  and 
recommend  such  brutal  proceeding 
must  be,  **  according  to  the  fierii,'^  a 
brother  to  £'«^A«rjErtMier,  whom  yoar 
Grace  may  probably  remember^wBa, 
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not  veiykitt  itgo^haiiged  for  the  mur<^ 
der  of  a  number  of  wute  English  pau- 
per cbfldren,  after  acts  of  unprece* 
dented  cruelty,  and  whose  name,  acts, 
and  character,  are  accordingly  aUuded 
V>  with  so  much  propriet7,&eling,and 
effect,  by  this  advocate  of  bloo£iied. 
Thaij^s  warrior,  "above  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,'*  if  he  deserves  that 
honourable  appellation,  would  ^  cheer 
on"  his  "dusky''  Hibner  **  brethren 
to  the  assault"  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
but,  for  the  honour  of  our  counUr, 
I  trust,  that  he  is  the  only  English- 
man whose  mind  is  so  far  degraded 
and  brutalized  as  to  bring  him,  either 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  or  to  avow 
^itch  a  ferocious  intention.    That  he 
would  so  act  were  he  raised  to  be 
Colonel   to   a  r^ment  of  Black 
JAo]»soff*--that  this,  we  shall  sup- 
pose. Colonel  would  so  act — so  but- 
cher the  whites  in  the  West  India 
Cc^oniee— suck  their  heart's  blood, 
while  their  hearts  yet  vibrated  with 
life  like  his  ''dusky  brethren"  the 
Fanteee,  or  make  minced  meat  of 
their  flesh,  as  his  ^  dusky  hrethren" 
the  Aahantees  made  of  Sir  Charles 
MACAnTHT,   is   probable,   nay,  we 
shall  admit,  indisputable;  but  the 
humble  individual  who  has  the  ho* 
nour  to  address  you  may  be  permit- 
ted to  remind  your  Grace,  tmu  such 
language  and  such  threats  are  trea* 
son  against  the  laws,  the  govem- 
nent,  md  the  sceptre  <^  Great  BrI- 
tpin,  ai^  that  mv  country  once  had  a 
Government  which  wopld  have  dared 
to  pumah,  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
the  cold-blooded  monster  who  ven* 
tured  to  insult  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  with  language  like  this^hui- 
ffuage,  my  Lord  Duke,  even  more 
bloody,  mmtic,  and  ferocious  than 
any  ever  spouted  by  Marat  in  the 
Jaeobin  Qub,  or  thundered  by  Robes- 
niem  frem  his  carnage-covered  tri- 
mne,  in  those  days  wnen  similar  hy- 
pocritical vilUuns  trampled  upon  hu- 
manity, property,  and  justiee,  and 
im  they,  as  their  appropriate  deity, 
urshipped  in  the  character  and  sex 
Esther  HUmer^  the  Goddess  of 
sason — cruelty,  and    erhne^and 
ken  they  embraced,  like  the  writer 
die  Westminster  Review,  and  in 
vacter,  the  African  savage  as  a 
either,  animated  with  equal  Intel- 
ct,  and  endowed  with  sunilar  qua- 
Im  and  feelings  as  themselvesl 
The  conduct,  my  Lwd  Duke,  of 
IS  coontty,  but  more  especially  of 
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that  portion  of  the  population  therer 
of  who  are  the  loudest  in  decrying 
the  law  which  constitutes  black  men 
the  property  of  men;  while  this  coun- 
try Itself— nay,  the  very  leaders  of  the 
part  of  her  population  alluded  to.  are 
pusy,  constituting  white  men— uree- 

natives  of  England,  the  property  ot 
men— of  their  fellow-subjects,  in  ab* 
SOLUTE  RIGHT,  without  any  compen^ 
sadon  whatever — ^the  conduct  of  such 
individuals  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it» 
very  extraor^nary.  In  proof,  how* 
ever,  of  what  I  state,  I  adduce  the 
followmg  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
\a  now  in  operation  in  New  Holland* 
for  the  government  of  the  British  con« 
victs  there  settled.    It  runs  thus : 

''  5th  Goo.  IV.  chK^  84s  sect.  8.  And 
be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  toon  as  any 
such  offender  shall  be  delivered  to  tha 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  or  other  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  Contractor,  or 
such  nominee  or  nominees,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  so  directed,  to  deliver  him  or  her, 

THE  raOPZBTT  IN  THE  SERVICE  OP  SUCH  OF- 

FExnza  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  for  the  time  being,  or  in 
snch  other  person  or  persons ;  and  it  sh  alx. 
BE  ia.wm  for  the  Governor  for  the  time 
being,  and  for  such  other  person  or  per- 
sons, whenever  he  or  they  shall  think  fit, 
to  A8SIGV  JLKT  SUCH  oFrzifDBa  to  any 
•Cher  person  for  the  then  residue  of  Ma 
sr  Rza  term  of  transportation,  and  for 
SUCH  AssiowxB  TO  AssiGH  over  such  of- 
ftnder,  and  so  as  omx  as  hat  am 
VBOUOBT  FIT ;  and  the  raoviRTT  in  th« 
aerviee  of  such  offender  shall  continue  Ut 
the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  or  in 
such  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  or  hla 
or  their  assigns,  during  the  whole  re* 
MAiMuro  TERM  OF  LIFE,  or  yeaTS  for  which 
such  offender  was  sentenced  or  ordered 
to  be  transported ;  Provided  always  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  every  person 
administeriug  the  Government  of  a  Co*, 
lony,  by  whatever  name  or  title  he  may 
be  denominated,  shall  be  deemed  to  be. 
the  Governor  thereof." 

When  this  act  was  passing  through 
the  Legislature  widiout  opposition  or; 
observation,  a  gentleman  ooserved  to 
Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  in  presence  of. 
Mr  James  Stephen,  junior,  that  this 
act  was  a  decided  commencement  of 
slavery  amongst  Englishmen,  and  it 
was  asked  ofMr  Horton,  how,  in  the 
midstof  the  denunciations  fulminated 
against  African  slavery,  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  country  could  venture  to 
establish  the  system  amongst  Engf 
lishmen.    The  reply»  with  a  smiley 
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was,— he  might  ask  Mr  Stephen.  This 
was  done,  and  the  reply  of  the  la\r 
adviser  of  the  colonial  office  was, — 
that  the  matter  belonged  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  that  theyln  the  colouiul 
office  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it !  Thus 
the  matter  passed  quietly.  Had  the 
objects  of  the  act  related  to  Blacks, 
Mr  Stephen  would  soon  have  made 
the  Home  Office  look  into  the  matter, 
and  aa  we  proceed,  we  shall  see  pret- 
ty clearl  V  how  much  Mr  Stephen  has 
%o  do  with  the  government  of  New 
Holland. 

Thefact,my  LordDuke,thus  stands 
confessed,  that  Englishmen  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  at  this  moment 
Constituted  and  held  property— as- 
signable property,in  absolite  right 
to  their  countrymen ;  and  if  English- 
men can  thus  be  constituted  slaves, 
why  should  the  same  laws  and  the 
same  lawgivers  declaim  against  Afri- 
cans being  constituted  property  ?  I 
shall  be  told  that  these  Englishmen 
are  criminals.  Be  it  so.  The  Afri- 
cans sold  into  slavery  are  also  crimi- 
nals, sold  under  their  laws,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  laws  of  every  na- 
tion hi  Africa  recognise  slavery  as 
legal,  while  no  law  exists  in  England 
by  which  free-bom  Englishmen  can 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  personal 
bondage.  Yet,  by  act  of  Parliament^ 
thousands,  males  and  females,  at  this 
moment  are  so,  without  our  Buxtons, 
our  Broughams,  our  Stephens,  our 
Mackintoshes,  and  our  Lushingtons 
ever  raising  their  voice  against  it;  and 
how  they  are  worked  and  how  they  are 
ti'cated, — ^**  worked  under  the  lash" 
in  that  state,  every  New  Holland  news- 
paper which  we  take  up  tells  us  in  the 
most  pointed  terms.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  tne  **  Sydney  Gazette"  of  the 
2dd  June,  1828,  in  which  I  find  an  offi- 
cial advertisement,  dated  "Principal 
Superintendent's  Office,  Sydney, 
:20th  June,  1828,"  announcing  the  ab- 
sconding of  no  fewer  than  sixt>'-three 
white  convicts  or  slaves,  and  calling 
Upon  all  the  constituted  authorities  to 
apprehend  them,  and  "  lod^e  them  iVt 
sa^e  custody^  After  describing  most 
mmutely  every  mark,  feature,  and 
peodiarity  on  or  about  these  con- 
victs, composed  of  English,  Scotch, 
'  and  Irish^  the  description  of  each  is 
wound  up  by  stating  how  frequently 
he  had  before  run  away  (two,  three, 
four y  five,  and  even  sir  times)  from  the 
•<  Road  Gang,"  or  from  the  "  Iron 
Gang,"  a^  might  be ;  the  greater  pro-. 


portion,  however,  are  from  the  latter 
*  Gang" — "  the  iron  gang  ;"  and  the 
Gazette  of  that  settlement  tells  how 
frequently  and  how  severely  tliesp 
white  slaves  are  (logged,  almost  at 
the  will  and  the  c^nce  of  their  mas- 
ters! 

These  references,  my  Lord  Duke, 
are  not  adduced  either  in  praise  or 
in  support  of  slavery  in  the  abetiturt, 
or  of  the  establishments  in  iCew  Hol- 
land ;  but  these  are  adduced  as  focts, 
in  order  therefrom  and  thereupon  to 
observe,  that  if  it  is  neither  illegal  nor 
criminal  to  punish  white  male  and  fe- 
male English  criminal  slaves  in  New 
Holland,  it  cannot  surely,  either  in 
reason  or  in  justice,  be  deemed  ille- 
gal, dishonourable,  or  criminal  to 
punish  criminal  black  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  similar  but  certain- 
ly in  a  milder  manner. 
'  A  letter  from  Mr  Ward,  British 
consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  late  Mr 
Canning,  giving  an  account  of  the 
success  of  sugar  cultivation  by  free 
labour,  as  it  is  termed,  in  Mexico,  baa 
for  some  time  past  been  making,  as 
invulnerable  and  invincible,  the  circle 
of  the  anti-colonial  press  of  this  cotm- 
try.  A  more  flimsy  and  vulnerable 
document,  however, has  scarcely  ever 
come  in  my  way.  It  is  onlynecesaary 
to  knock  tibe  brains  of  one  part  of  it 
against  the  brains  of  another  part  of 
it,  in  order  to  shew  the  absurdity,  tiie 
error,  and  the  iterance  of  the  whole. 
But  in  doing  this  my  limits  compel 
me  to  be  brief. 

Mr  Ward  became  British  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  after  Mr  Canning  had 
called  the  "  New  World  into  exists 
ence,"  and  at  the  time  w^hen  that  great 
statesman  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  could,  with  ease,  facility, and  safe- 
ty, change,  by  the  mere  substitution 
of  free  labour  for  the  compulsory 
labour,  the  state  of  society  whicn 
Great  Britain  had  established  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  advantage  to  every 
one  in  them  or  connected  with  them ; 
and  w^hen  every  sort  of  information 
which  w*ent  to  support  the  theory 
and  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet, 
was  greedily  sought  after  and  eagerly 
credited  hv  that  cabinet ;  and  when 
all  such  information,  no  matter  how 
crude  or  how  collected,  became  the 
certain  passport  to  praise,  to  honour, 
and  to  reward. 

According  to  Mr  Ward,  this  free 
labour  Garden  of  Eden  is  situated 
abo\it  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  city 
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of  Mexico,  on  the  road  to  Acapulco. 
A  considerable  time  ago,  (why  was 
not  the  period  stated?)  the  Spaniards 
found  it  so  difficult  to  procure  slaves 
to  carry  on  tlie  cultivation  of  sugar 
and  coffee  in  Mexico,  that  they  re* 
solved  to  substitute  the  labour  of 
hired  senants  for  the  labour  of  slaves. 
At  the  period  alluded  to,  tlie  mice  of 
slaves  at  Vera  Cruz  was  neai-Iy  L.100 
sterling  each,  which  price  was  great* 
}y  increased  by  the  mortality  which 
took  place  amongst  them  when  cross- 
ing the  high  cold  regions  situated  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  the  western 
part  of  Mexico,  and  from  diseases 
caught  in  the  journey.    To  get  over 
this  inconvenience,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  loss,  not,  according 
to  Mr  Ward's  own  shewing,  because 
free  labour  was  cheaper  than  slave 
labour,  but,  as  your  Urace  will  ob- 
serve, because  slaves  could  not,  for 
particular  local  reasons,  be  got  at  the 
rate  at  which  these  were  obtained  in 
other  places,  the  Spanish  proprietors 
began  to  |)rop2i^te,  by  marriage  be- 
tween their  African  slaves  and  the 
Mexican  Indians,  a  race  of  freemen 
to  employ  as  hired  labourers.  In  this 
project,  according  to  Mr  Ward,  they 
so  completely  succeeded,  that  in  1808 
estates  which  had  previously  been 
cultivated  by  slaves  were  wholly  cul- 
tivated by  free  labourers.  The  man- 
ner m  which  the  Spaniards  accom- 
Elisbed  the  propagation  of  such  a  race 
^  not  statea,  but  their  total  disregard 
of  the  feelings  and  the  rights  or  the 
native  Indians  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  Mr  Ward 
lias  not  been  more  explicit  in  stating 
•*  the  kind  of  douce  violence"  as  the 
Edinbui^gh  Review  would  phrase  it, 
by  which  they  enforced  the  connex- 
ions which  so  rapidly  produced  the 
race  which  they  required.    On  this 
point,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  in  our  West  India  colo- 
nies (Demerara  excepted)  there  are 
no  free  Indians  to  unite  to  African 
slaves,  in  order  to  bring  forth  a  si- 
milar free  labour  progeny.    Again,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr  Ward  has 
not  explained  fully  the  coercion  by 
which  the  Spaniards  kept  these  hired 
la1)ourers   to   work.    That  coercion 
was  used,  Mr  Ward  himself  explicit- 
ly admits  when  he  informs  ua,  that 
in  the  revolution  of  1810  the  planters 
who  had  not  adopted  this  system, 
"were  forced  in  mani/  instances  to 
give  up  working  tlieir  estates,  an  their 


slaves  tookadvantage  of  the  approach 
of  the  insurgents  to  join  them  en 
masse  ;  while  those  who  had  provi- 
ded themselves  with  a  mva^i  caste 
of  free  labourers,  retained,  even  du- 
ring the  worst  limes,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  enable  them  to  continue 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  although 
UPON  A  SMALLER  SCALE."  Thc  tran- 
slation of  this  passage  ihto  the  British 
from  the  Anglo-Mexican  tongue  tella 
us,  that  tlie  moment  the  authority  and 
tlie  power  of  the  master  was  decrea- 
sed, even  the  free  labourer  ceased  to 
work  at  the  rate  which  he  had  form- 
erly done,  while  the  emancipated 
slave  and  the  slave  who  had  emanci- 
pated himself,  in  Mexico,  as  in  every 
other  place,  ceased  to  perform  any 
work,  although  he  could  obtcun  3s.  9a. 
sterling  per  day  for  his  labour !  Such 
are  the  actual  results  of  slave  eman- 
cipation in  Mexico— a  country  where» 
as  Mr  Ward  informs  us,  free  labour 
"  certainly  has  had  a/at>  trial  P* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  shewing  tliat 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  m  th^ 
West  Indies  is  safe  and  practicable* 
and  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  let-^ 
ter  to  prove,  Mr  Ward  shews  us  di- 
rectly the  reverse.    He  tells  us,  that 
the  moment  the  slaves  become  free» 
they  from  that  moment  become  ma- 
rauders and  idlers ;  and  further,  that 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  emancipa- 
tion in  1810,  that  in,  1826,  when  Mr 
Ward  wrote,"  several  of  the  Ilacien' 
dos  have  not  yet  recovered  the  lossea 
which  they  then  sustained,  and  some 
which  were  quite  ruined^  have  never 
been  rebuilt."     And  why  not  re- 
built,  if    free  labourers  could  bo 
readily  procunnl,  and  if  the  returns 
from  their  labour  were  so  great  as 
have  been  stated  ?  Let  Mr  Ward  an- 
swer these  auestions.     But  this  is 
not  all.    ]Mark,  my  Lord  Duke,  what 
these  emajicipated  slaves  became  in 
the    moral    scale.      The  sound  of 
the  whip,  says  Mr  Ward,  in  his  work 
upon  ^Mexico,  written  after  the  letter 
wJiich  is  under  consideration,  "  is 
never  hoard ;  but  whether  freedom 
will  have  the  effect  (as  many  hold) 
of  raising  the  workmen  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot    pretend  to   decide.      It  is 
much  to  bo  dosirod  certainly,  for  a 
more  dehauchcdy  itjnoranty  mid  bar- 
ha  roils  raci'y  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  su(/ar  districts,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.    Tlioy  t^ecm  to  have  en- 
irii^fted  the  wild  passion^  of  the  negrrj 
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upon  the  cunnbR  and  suspicious 
cnaracter  of  tiie  l^man,  and  are  noted 
for  ihe\i ferocity^  vindicHveness^  and 
attachment  to  spirituous  liquors. 
When  not  at  work,  they  are  con- 
stantly DRUNK ;  and  as  they  have 
little  or  no  sense  of  religious  or 
moral  duties,  there  is  but  a  slender 
chance  of  amendment  I" 

Mr  Ward's  figures  and  details  are 
sufficiently  marvellous  to  lead  even 
the  most  credulous  to  doubt  their  ac- 
curacy; tfius  he  informs  us  in  one 
place,  that  the  proprietor  of  three 
estates  **  expenas  m  wages  to  the 
workmen  and  other  current  charges" 
at  an  average  1000  dollars  per  week, 
which  amounts  to  L.  11,250  sterling 
per  annum  on  each ;  and  in  another 

?]ace,  he  informs  us  that  upwards  of 
50  labouiers  are  employed  on  each 
of  these  estates,  at  a  daily  hire  of 
8s.  9d.  or  restricting  the  number  to 
150,  L.8775  per  annum,  which,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  produce, 
only  leaves  about  L.2500  for  all  the 
Dther  expenses  of  such  an  estate ;  a 
sum  which,  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  expensive  nature  of  a  sugar 
establishment,  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  pay  for  mules  and  machinery  to 
take  off  the  crop,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  any  other  charges 
Whatever ! 

But  I  hasten  to  other  more  vidner- 
able  points  and  details.  Thus  he 
informs  us,  that  for  Mexican  sugar, 
*'Jbr  the  most  part  coarse  in  appear' 
ance,  and  of  a  bad  colour"  the  plant- 
er receives  on  his  estate  from  2i 
to  3  dolls,  (the  average  2|  dolls.) 
per  arroba,  which  is  equal  to  12 J 
dolls,  or  L.2,  13s.  Id.  sterling  per 
cwt.  And  in  the  name  of  a  Govern- 
ment deceived,  and  of  a  country  de- 
luded, does  Mr  Ward,  in  the  face  of 
this,  mean  to  tell  us,  that  his  Mexican 
sugar,  "  coarse  in  appearance,  and 
of  a  bad  colour,"  is  cheaper  than 
that  which  is  raised  either  in  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  or  in 
the  possessions  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean power?  Is  it  not  obvious  to 
the  most  inattentive  observer,  tliat 
British  plantation  BUgar--K;ertainly 
superior  in  quality  to  the  Mexican 
Bu^  mentioned—is  at  this  moment 
selline,  freight,  duty,  and  charges 
(together  3Gs.)  included,  at  48s.  per 
cwt ;  and  when  Mr  Ward's  letter  was 
published,  tliat  the  same  sugar  was 
sellinff  at  538.  per  cwt  ?  Either  Bri- 
tish plantation  sugar  or  Spanish  plan- 
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chased  in  Great  Britain,  resUppecf 
and  tended  at  Vera  Cruz,  for  Sis.* 
per  cwt  and  from  the  British  colo- 
nies and  the  Havannah  direct  at  a 
still  lower  rate.    These  facts  and 
points  cannot  be  denied;  and  there- 
tore,  unless  sugar,  the  produce  of 
slave  labour  in  this  and  in  every 
other  Quarter  of  the  world,  is  either 
prohibited  or  loaded  with  an  enor- 
mous protecting  duty  in  Mexico,  ii 
is  evident  that  the  people  at  Vent 
Cruz,  and  in  that  part  of  Mexico^ 
would  never  be  such  fools  as  to  give 
5ds.  per  cwt  for  Mexican  8U||;ar,  ex- 
clusive of  the  land  carriage  from  the 
quarter  where  it  is  produced,  whidi 
must  exceed  208,  per  cwt  (if  the 
land  carriage  did  not  exceed  this 
sum,  foreign  sugar,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  prices  above  stated,  would  reach 
the  mterior  of  Mexico  at  a  lower  rate 
than  their  own)  more,  or  738.  per 
cwt,  while  they  could  get  Cuba  or 
British  plantation  sugars,  of  better 
qualities,  at  30s.  per  cwt,  or  about 
80  per  cent  lower  than  their  own ! 
These  facts,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  ob- 
vious to  the  most  inattentive  man  in 
the  commercial  world.  Yet  Mr  Ward 
tells  us,  that  <'  it  is  a  curious  fac% 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  sugar  ifi 
yearly  remitted  to  Vera  Cruz,  not 
for  exportation,  but  for  the  home 
consumption  of  a  province  which 
might  produce  suear  enough  to  sup- 
ply all  Europe,  if  it  chose  to  turn  to 
account  the  advantages  iidth  which 
nature  has  so  richly  endowed  if* 
Here  Mr  Ward  knocks  down  Mr 
Ward ;  and  let  him  explain  or  adduce 
at  his  leisure  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Cruz  does  not  turn  its 
prodigious  advantages  to  account? 
why  It  does  not  apply  free  labour  to 
cultivate  sugar,  in  order  to  supply 
all  Europe  ?    My  explanation  oi  the 
Questions  is,  that  sugar  is  notpro- 
auced  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz, 
because  free  labourers  there  will 
either  not  work  at  all,  or  will  not 
work  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  tiie 
cultivator  and  capitalist  can  afford 
to  give ;  and  as  to  the  price  which 
the  Mexican  susar  is  siud  to  hriag 
on  the  estates  where  it  is  producec^ 
and  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  is  brought, 
at  a  heavy  expense,  in  land  carriage, 
the  amount  cannot  be  correct,  be- 
cause, if  the  price  were  there  so  hiffh, 
there   is  no  article  whatever  that 
would  pay  so  well  as  shipments  of 
slave  plantation  suffar  to  Acapulco 
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eUewhere ;  and  jmir  Graee  may  rest 
aflsured>  that  if  what  Mr  Ward  states 
was  reallf  the  fact,  scone  of  our 
greatest  anti-eolonists  and  dedaim- 
ers  afainst  slavery  would,  in  a  few 
monws,  have  a  dozen  of  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  Acapulce  and  Vera  Cruz, 
loaded  with  sugar  rused  by  slaves, 
4>btained  from  any  quarter  where 
they  eoold  purchase  it  cheiqiest* 

Mr  Wara  tells  us,  that  the  sum 
paid  aonually  on  an  estate  which  pro- 
duees  on  an  average  30,000  arrobas 
(6500  cwt)  is  about  L^OOO.  Your 
Grace  haa  only  to  coonilt  the  ave?^ 
age  price  of  Weat  India  sugar  in  the 
London  Gazette,  to  find  that  at  this 
rate  a  West  Indian  estate  would  not 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  labour  ex- 
pended  upon  it,  without  allowing  any 
tiling  for  capital  vested  in  it,  and  for 
supplies  purchased  for  it;  and  the 
jreason  why  no  Mexican  sugar  is  ex- 
ported from  Mexico,  is  because  it 
brings  such  a  high  price  there,  that 
it  would  be  undersold  at  a  rate 
AmmiTitincr  %q  oue-half  in  every  mar- 
let  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  Mexicanfree-labour  cof- 
fee the  loss  upon  exportati<m  would 
be  atill  more  severe.  The  price  in 
162$  was  oev^d  dollars  the  arroba, 
<ff  about  1340.  sterling  per  ewkl  Un- 
less, tiierefore,  foreign  coffee  is  pro- 
hilMted,  or  loaded  WI&  enormous  pro- 
tecting duties  in  Mexico^  it  is  obvious 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz 
could  get  it  from  St  Domingo  and 
other  places,  at  a  price  little  more 
than  one^hird  of  what  ther  pay  for 
that  which  is  produced  on  tiieir  own 
fields!  The  fitness,  indeed,  of  Mr 
Ward  to  give  the  British  nation  and 
the  British  government  proper  in- 
formation upon  such  Important  sub- 
jects is  most  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  statement  whidi  he  himself 
makes  in  the  letter  so  often  alluded  to 
regarding  tJie  cultivation  of  coffee, 
namely,  uat "  the  young  coffee  plants 
require  great  care  and  attention,  and 
moat  be  protbcted  fkom  thb  sun  for 
TWO  WBOLB  YEARS !!"  This  extra- 
ordinary protection  certainly  may,  in 
tome  measure,  account  for  the  very 
hi^  price  of  Mexican  coffSse  \  How 
a  British,  a  Dutch,  a  French,  or  a 
Portugueee,  nay,  even  the  thought- 
less Sierra  Leone  coffee  planter  must 
amile  at  information  like  this  f  Yet  it 
is  to  such  counsels  and  to  such  coun- 
leUora  Hiat  the  British  government 


and  the  British  nation  listen ;  and  it 
la  laws  framed  upon  tiie  crude  and 
erroneous  information  thus  obtain* 
ed  which  the  anti-colonists  in  Great 
Britain  call  upon  tiie  Government 
to  cram  dotm  the  tiiroats  of  British 
subjects  settied  under  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  tiie  West  indies  I  To 
these  remarks  I  must  add,  that  h|s 
rum  returns,  given  as  the  produce  of 
certain  haciendoSf  are  clearly  tiie 
produce  of  a  concentrated  disnllery 
tor  several  haciendas,  and  not  the 
returns  of  any  one  estate,  unless  that 
estate  turns  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  canes  into  rum,  instead 
of  making  any  portion  of  that  pro- 
duce into  sugar.  The  haciendo  of 
Santa  Jnes,  he  says,  produces  4000 
to  4500  barrels  annually,  which  sell 
for  twenty-four  dollars  the  barrel,  or 
about  2s.  6d.  per  gallon— that  is,  if 
the  Mexican  barrels  are  of  the  same 
size  as  English  barrels,  more  than 
double  the  price  which  the  West  In- 
dian planter  receives  in  the  market 
of  the  mother  country  for  his  rum. 
Tlie  annual  produce  of  this  haciendo 
in  rum,  taking  the  barrel  at  forty-two 

rions,  and  &e  average  4250  barrels, 
168,500  gallons,  worth  LSt$fi62 
sterling,  from  7300  cwt  sugar  ^ta- 
kinff  the  average  produce  of  the  oth^r 
haciendoa  as  the  produce  of  Santa 
Ines)— a  quantity  of  rum  which  I  as- 
sert, without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  produce  from 
such  a  return,  or  even  from  double 
the  return  of  sugar — a  quantity  ex- 
ceeding by  three-fourths  the  quan- 
tity which,  from  such  an  extent  of 
cultivation,  could  be  obtamed  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world 

The  misrepresentation,  my  Lord 
I>uke,which  tne  leading  anti-colonists 
have  spread  abroad  concerning  the 
increased  industry  and  produce  of  St 
Domingo  or  Hayti,  since  the  bloody 
revolution  m  that  iU-fated  island,  are 
well  known,  and  next  demand  our 
attention.  In  vain  these  false  state- 
ments, false  even  upon  the  face  of 
the  documents  produced  by  the  ene- 
mies of  our  colonies,  were  exposed 
by  the  voice  of  truth,  and  by  correct 
information.  The  multitude  paid 
scarcely  any  attention  to  the  renita- 
tion;  the  anti-colonists,  detected  in 
one  falsehood,  had  recourse  to  half- 
ardozen  more  to  support  their  state- 
ments; and  the  Government,  beset 
by  their  clamours  and  their  influence, 
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either  doubted  or  shrunk  back  from 
acduff  upon  the  truth  when  put  into 
their  nfmds.  At  last,  however,  the 
truth  became  known  through  an  of- 
ficial chsoinel  which  caimot  oe  gain- 
sayed.  Mr  MacKenzte  was  some 
years  ago  sent  out  by  Mr  Canning  as 
our  consul  to  Hayti,  with  particular 
insti'uctions  to  obtain  and  to  transmit 
to  bim  accurate  accounts  regarding 
the  population,  the  industry,  and  the 
proouce  of  Hayti.  Tliat  gentleman 
has  fulfilled  the  task  committed  to 
his  charge  in  a  very  cleai*  and  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  results  of 
his  labours  have  been,  after  much 
delay,  aiid  to  the  dismay  of  the  Bri- 
tish anti-colonists,  drawn  forth  from 
the  archives  of  the'Forei^i-oflftce,by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  printed  for  the  informatioa  of 
thd  members  of  that  House  aild  of 
the  public.  To  follow  Mr  MacKen- 
zie  in  his  multifarious  details,  statisti- 
cal and  others,  would  far  exceed^my 
limits,  and  is  also,  I  conceive,  "un- 
necessary. Tlie  leading  points  in 
his  statements  will,  therefore,  only 
be  referred  to  as  sufficient  to  over- 
throw the  statements  which  all  our 
anti-culonial  writers  have  broujght  for- 
ward regarding  Hayti.  Much,  ho^v- 
ever,  as  has  been  disclosed  by  the 
papers  referred  to,  darker  and  more 
conclusive  infonnation  still  remains 
behind,  in  the  Report  Avhich  Mr  Mac- 
Kenzie  was  commanded  and  com- 
missioned to  make,  and  which  he 
did  make,  but  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed somewhere,  and  even  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  transmitted  for 
the  Quarterly  Review,  withheld  by. 
It  is  believed,  tlie  official  influence 
which  controls  that  publication.  A 
day  of  enquir\'  may,Thowever,  come 
^^gardinff  that  Report,  the  contents  of 
it,  and  why  it  lias  been  withheld  from 
the  sight  of  the  British  nation. 

In  reply  to  queries  put  by  Mr 
Canning,  Mr  MacKenzie  proceeds 
thus  ;— 

idt.  "  \N'hethei'  the  sugar  plantations 
have  considf>Tably  diminished  ?" 

Answer.  "  Tfiey  are  almost  eniireii/ 
MtnihUated.  llie  plaui  of  Cvl  de  SaCf 
which  was  foi*merly  an  immense  sugar 
garden,  has  now  upon  it  only  four  plan- 
tations of  any  extent.  These  are  con« 
sidered  the  besrt  in  the  island.  Generally 
speiikiug,  no  sugar  is  mauufactui^ed  on 
the  etttates  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane;  the  juic*  U  either  iii^ 


spissated  to  a  coarse  aymp,  and  sold  for 

.  common  use,  or  distilled  into  a  very  in* 

.  ferior  rum  called  Tajitu  The  actual  state 
of  the  plantation  called  Tor,  which  be- 
longs to  the  only  suryiving  daughter  of 
the  late  President,  and  is  now  under  the 
management  of  the  present  President, 
may  lie  considered  a  picture  of  the  sugar 
cultivation  throughout  the  wh(4e  country. 
Formerly  1700  carreovf  (eadi  containing 
about  3d0  square  Frendi  feet)  were  in 
canes,  above  1500  slaves  wei'e  employed 

*  upon  it ;  three  sugar  mills  were  oonttant- 
ly  at  work,  and  exeeUent  clayed  mgar 
was  made.  Now  only  Mwen  carreaus 
(about  22\  acres)  are  in  cultiration ;  nod 
^fty  labourers  are  employed,  and  the  on- 
ly produce  is  a  little  syrup  and  Tafia^ 
which  last  is  retailed  in  a  small  shop  by 
the  road-side,  in  front  of  the  President's 
residence  ! !"  (p.  80.)     At  page  158,  he 

.  tells  U!^  uf  the  plantation  Labordej  that  it 
was  ''  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
colony,  and  according  to  Moreau,  St 
Mtry  had,  in  1789,  UOO  slaves,  and 
yielded  1,200,000  lbs.  of  clayed  sngar,  be- 
)»Ide»  other  produce.  People  of  autho- 
rity at  Cayes  declare,  that  at  the  com- 

'  mencement  of  the  revolution,  there  were 
3000  slai-es  upon  it,  and  that  the  produce 

was  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cUiyed  sugar. ^T 

visited  it  during  my  stay  in  Cayes,  and 
found  the  three  sugar  miUs  entirely  des- 
troyed and  unfit  for  use.  AU  the  dwell- 
ing  houses,  which  had  been  of  stone,  and. 
most  substantial  as  weU  as  elegant,  wen 
unroofed.  Only  one  sugar-house  retain- 
ed its  roof,  and  that  was  rapidly  falling 
into  decay.  Not  a  cane  was  Ranted; 
about  sixteen  labourers  were  iMmglpg 
about,  cultivating,  I  was  told,  only  pro- 
visions for  their  own  use ;  and  I  saw  Irom 
a  dozen  to  twenty  cattie  grazing  in  one 
of  the  Savannahs  !"  At  page  IM  he 
says,  **  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
500  carreaus  (1600  acres)  in  canes,  in  a 
wretched  state  of  cultivation,  in  the 
\chok  plain  of  Cayes.  llic  land  is  never 
manured,  and  scarcely  ever  weeded,  and 
only  a  part  of  each  year's  produce  is  con- 
verted into  molasses.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  idleness  I  to  which  maybe  added, 
the  depredations  of  cattle,  owing  to  had 

fencesy  and  the  almost  total  impossibility 
of  repairing  sugar  works,  fironi  a  want 

-  of  workmen,  and  the  bad  FArm  of  lOi  ora- 
cemed.**  In  the  *'  neighbouriiood  of 
Grand  Goave,  Petit  Goave,  across  the 
country  to  St  I^uis  and  Aequin  ;  the 
country,"  says  he,  '*  is  as  rich  and  beauti- 
ful as  nature  can  moke  it,  but  the  hand 
of  man  is  rarely  perceptible,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbouiiioodof  some  isolated 
hut  or  cabin,  where  a  field  of  Guinea 
grass,  or  a  small  ewe  pleoc^  may  bt  m^ 
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with.  Riiiiis  aX  former  esUtca  oeenr  eon- 
UDOftHy  on  the  ttNid ;  yet  Uiese  are  fre^ 
^tMoUy  the  property  of  the  mtM  powerfid 
men  in  the  coaatry.  From  Gonaires," 
says  he,  p.  106,  "  to  Capt  Haitieny  aU 
though  the  road  roiis  through  some  of  the 
most  luxuriant  and  h^autifiil  parts  of 
the  iabnd,  traces  of  what  has  been  are  only 
to  he  seen.**     In  reference  to  the  fine 

'  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac,  he  states  further, 
(pu  103,)  **  I  noYT  am  warranted  by  eight 
months*  further  experience,  to  confirm  the 
whole  of  tkose  statemflits,  add  to  add 
that  I  know  sereral  extensive  proprietors 
in  the  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac,  who  cannot 

•  derire  a  dollar  from  them,  from  the  difii- 
culty,  if  not  tdmohte  mpoesihUUff,  of  pro- 
curing fabonrers." 

Such  is  the  low  state  of  labour  in 
Hayti ;  and  in  answer  to  one  of  Mr 
Canning^s  Questions,  we  learn  (p*  ^Q 
tkat  tiie  little  labour  which  is  touna 
in  Hayti,  is  produced  by  the  follow- 
ing stimulus  :— 

"  Bj  law,  the  use  of  the  whip  has  been 
long  abolished^  but  military  men  have 
the  priTilege  of  using  a  tbick  stick  ;  and 
as  eM  are  military  proprietors,  I  appre< 
hend  that  at  present^  as  it  was  certainly 

'  the  ease  under  Toussaint,  Dessalines,  and 
Chrutopbe,  corporeal  punishment  of  that 
kind  is  vety  often  inflicted,  though  in 
opposition  to  the  law ;  an  opposition  of 

.  practiee  to  tlieory,  not  very  uncommon  in 
HaytL  I  have  no  evidenee  that  women 
are  ever  paniabed  with  a  whip ;  but  were 
I  to  yxigt  from  the  general  conduct  of 
the  men  to  the  women,  I  should  be  so 
iiidiued  to  iufer,  that  the  latter  may  suf- 
fer from  the  same  violation  of  the  law 
with  the  men,  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted." 

At  page  105  he  agaui  recurs  to 
tlie  system  pursued  to  enforce  la- 
bour, thus  :— 

"  The  laws  recognise  no  other  puuiBh. 
ment  than  fine>  and  imprisonment  witli 
hard  labour,  although  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  soldiery,  and  the  mUitary 
pcSeej  nmcih.tpUU'dcsahrevaA  coco»macae, 
(a  species  of  heavy  jointed  cane,)  in  a  most 
arbitrary  and  sometimes  crud  manner  t 
hot  almost  always  from  the  natural  6b-' 
sHnaqf  of  the  negro,  wrraour  thk  ix- 
TEyncn  Kmct !"  In  the  same  page,  we 
are  informed,  that  "  the  very  little  field 
labour  eflfeeted,  is  generally  porformed  by 
elderly  people,  principally  old  Gidnea  ne- 
groes. No  tneasurtg  of  government  can 
induce  tlie  touxg  Creolss  to  labour,  or 
depart  firom  their  habitual  licenUousness 
and  vagrancy.  Tlie  whole  body  of  pro- 
priec^re  conatantly  temeut  the  incapacity 
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of  the  government  to  enforce  labour.  The 
few  young  females  that  live  on  Iplantationa 
seldom  assist  in  any  labour  whatever,  but 
live  in  a  consTAirr  statk  or  idlsitess  and 
DEBAUCHERY. .  This  is  toloTatod  by  the 
soldiery  and  the  military  police,  whose  li- 
centiousness is  gratified  by  this  means.** 
And  he  adds,  "  Hayti,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  count/y  in  which  chairs  are  rLA- 

C£D  FOR  THE  SBKTRIES  OM  DUTT  ;   thls  WES 

introduced  in  Petiou's  tim^  and  may  be 
considei'ed  a  fair  spedmtn  of  the  general 
system ! !" 

It  is  umiecessary,  tny  Lord  Duke, 
to  add  another  word,  or  to  make  ati- 
other  quotation,  to  shew  and  to  prove 
the  demoralized  and  disorganized 
state  of  Hayti,  where  "  no  measures 
of  the  government  can  enforce  la- 
bour." The  result  of  this  state  of 
tilings  is  best  shewn  by  contrasting 
tlie  extent  of  the  produce  of  Hayti  in 
1789,  before  the  Revolution,  4tnd  in 
1826,  the  date  of  Mr  MacKcnzie'ft 
mission.  The  latter  is  extracted  from 
the  official  communications  already 
referred  to,  and  the  former  from  the 
official  returns  submitted  to  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  France,  and 
other  authority  as  afterguards  stated. 


Produce  Havtl. 
—  In  1789 

Sugar  (elaved) 

French  lbs.       70,227,703 
^Miisoovado,do.  93,177,512 


In  1826. 


CofSet, 

Cotton, 

Indigo, 

Cocoa, 

Tortoise  shell, 

Campeachy 

wood, 
MolaMCs,  casks, 
Tafia,  puns. 
Tamied  hides, 
Uii tanned  do. 
Tobacco,  lbs. 
Mahogany,  sup.  f. 
Cigar.-*,      . 
Yellow  ware,  llw. 
Bullocks*  horns. 


lbs.        68,151,180  32,189,784 


6,286,126 

930,916 

150,000 

5,000 


620,972 

457,592 
8,622 


1,500,000    5,307,745 
29,502 
303 

340,588. 

2,136,984 

179,500 

5,581 

7,209 


Such  is  the  amount  and  the  con- 
trast which  the  produce  of  Hayti  ex- 
hibits at  the  two  periods  mentioned ! 
But  the  returns  tor  1791,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  which  year  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  exhibit  a  still  superior  dis- 
play of  iiKlusti7  and  produce.  I  copy 
It  as  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazet* 
teer,  a  work  of  great  research  and 
authority : — 


CMbof  Sugar* 
do.    Moliwwii 
do»     Gonuk 
Bo»w  Aloflt. 
Barrda  Syrup. 
Saroona  Codiinaal. 
Tons  Logrwood. 
do.  Mahogany. 
IlM.  Toitodae  ahelL 
Bozea  aweatiiMati. 
Seroona  Jeauita  Bark, 
lbs.  (Ffcqch)  Offaa. 
Cotton. 
Indigo. 
Coooa. 
Baga  Pepper, 
do.    Ginger. 
Tanned  hidee* 
Hides  in  hair. 
Spanish  dtdlars. 
ox.  Gold  iu  grains,  &€• 


i4ft 

si7,4es 

380 

Z4» 

f7,dl2 

1,514 

6^14 

1,865 

4^167 

1,346 

1,478 

64,617,388 

11,317.226 

3,857,610 

1,586,617 

4»618 

2,486 

6,948 

114^639 

2,617,650 

^7,813 

Such,  my  Lord  Duke,  was  the  pro- 
duce of  St  Domingo,  and  of  the 
French  part  of  it  only,  be  it  observed, 
in  1789  and  1791,  and  such  the  pro- 
duce of  the  WHOLE  OF  IT  in  1826,  as 
stated  by  Mr  MacKenzie ;  the  value 
in  1791  being  upwards  of  L.7,000,000 
sterling,  the  value  in  1826  not  much 
exceecung  (exclusive  of  export  du- 
ties) one  million  1  In  the  former  pe- 
riod also,  the  produce  of  every  kmd 
stood  the  first  m  the  market  in  point 
of  quality,  and  at  the  latter  period  it 
stands  the  last  and  the  worst  I  The 
taxes,  before  the  Revolution,  in  the 
French  part,  amongst,  a  population 
much  more  numerous-  than  at  pre- 
sent, were  580,000  dollars,  now  they 
amount  to  (p.  81)  3,551,115  dollars. 
In  1789,  the  trade  of  St  Domingo  em- 
ployed 1700  ships,  287,802  tons,  and 
in  1822,  only  947  vessels,  102,693  tons 
of  every  description^  from  all  na- 
tions, and  two  thirds  of  which  were 
from  the  United  States.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Spanish  pan  of  St  Do- 
mingo was,  by  the  census  of  1785, 
156^46 ;  and  the  population  of  the 
French  part  of  St  Domingo  was,  in 
1789,  viz.  40,000  whites,  25,000  peo- 
ple of  colour,  and  501,000  da ves,  the 
latter  cJass  beinff  increased  about 
90,000  in  1791,  brmgs  the  population 
of  St  Domingo^  at  the  fatal  Kevolu- 
iion  of  1791,  to  754,000.  Acc(Hrdhig 
to  Mr  MacKensie,  the  population  of 
the  whole  island  was,  m  1826,  only 
(p.  S2)  428,042,  less  by  one  half  than 
the  government  gives  it  out  to  be,  and 
not  greatly  exceeding  half  the  num- 
ber at  the  Revolution  I 
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Tlie  anti-colonial  ^battery  which 
with  Hayti,  Mr  Macaul«y  and.  his  ad- 
herents attempted  to  raise  against  HtSe 
British  West  indies,  is  thus  eaisiiy 
and  effectually  demolished. 

Nothing,  my  Lord  Duke,  can  be 
more  unfair  and  uncandid  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  West  India^ 
colonists  are  treated  in  this  countrv. 
Every  isolated  act  of  severity,  cruel- 
ty, and  immorality  is  hunted  out,  fre- 
quently, too,  without  any  regard  to 
.truth,  and  the  collection  set  forth  as 
the  general  state,  features,  and  coi»- 
duct  of  the  West  Indian  community. 
Were  the  same  system  to  be  reaor^ 
ed  to  by  any  foreigner  or  foe  of  Gre^t 
Britain,  what  a  hideous  pictura  of 
real  distress,  misery,  immorality  apd 
irreliffion,  amongst  tiie  population  of 
this  kmgdom,  would  the  columBs  of 
her  numerous  periodical  publicirtioiiB 
in  one  month  supply  and  present  to 
the  rest  of  the  world!   Thus,  my 
Lord  Duke,  at  a  public  meeting  held 
at  Huddersfield  on  the  11th  Decem- 
ber last,  it  was  shewn>  that,  in  that 
place,  upwards  of   13,000  persons 
were  eking  out  life  upon  the  mise- 
rable pittance  of  tu'o  pence  halfpenny 
per  day;  that  many  were  dying  of 
hunger;   that  many  declared  Uiey 
were  weary  of  life,  that  thev  had 
neither  money  nor  fire,  food,  nor 
raiment ;  that  on  Saturday  ni^ht,  tbe 
half-famished  and  toil-worn,  wife  waa 
compelled  to  sit  up  and  wash  ^e 
husMmd's  and  children's  shirts,  whare 
they  had  any,  in  order  to  enable  tiiem 
to  appear  at  church  next  day  I !   At 
a  meetine  held  in  London  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  by  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
Lord  Teynham    declared   that  the 
agricultural  population  were  in  some 
places  confined  '*  in  pounds  like  so 
many  head  of  cattle,*  and  in  other 
places  put  into  "gravel  pits,"  and 
there  watched  to  prevent  their  es- 
cape ;  that  the  "  spirit"  of  the  British 
agiicultural  peasantry   **  was  now 
humbled  in  the  dust;  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  this  countiy  were 
now  reduced  to  such  a  dreadful  state 
of  nuseiy,  that  he  was  convinced  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  want  of  means 
of  combination  that  we  were  spa- 
red the  horrors  of  a  civil  war;*' 
and  further,  as  an  instance  of  the 
decay  of  moo^ity  and  pride  amongst 
them,  he  declared,  thai  in  tweniy-^ix 
parishes  in  Kent,  there  was  not  more 
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than  one  female  in  fifteen  who  was 
married,  miiM  ^  they  were  ready  U 
twnble  to  pieces  /  /**  In  the  Morning 
Herald  of  October  17th  last,  I  find  ft 
stated,  that,  in  the  pariah  of  St  Nicho- 
las, Worcestershire,  contabinff  500 
souls,  there  is  neither  church  nor 
clergyman,— **  the  people  in  conse- 
auence,  are  wandering  in  the  most 
aeplonible  ignorance,  both  in  respect 
to  moral  and  religious  truth  ;'^  so 
much  so,  that  **  many  of  the  inhabit 
ants^  from  never  having  received  a 
Chnstiazi  name  in  baptism,  derive 
their  pronomen  from  an  accidental 
form  of  person,  as  Dumpy  Wallis,  or 
are  named  after  some  ot  &e  nobility 
or  royal  famUy,  as.  Lord  Harvey^ 
DuMe  of  York^^  &c.  And  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Sabbath,  about  the 
disrespect  for  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  and  such  condemnar 
tlon  has  been  launched  ajpdnst  the 
West  Indies,  is  observed  m  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis,  I  adduce  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  ^  The  RecordT 
newspaper,  26th  October,  1 829,  thus : 

"  Many  of  our  readers  would  observe, 
that  at  the  late  alarmlog  fire  at  Man- 
chester, which  destroyed  property  to  the 
Ttlne  of  £25yiX}0  to  £30,000,  and  which 
occuried  on  a  Monday  morning,  it  was 
stated  that  aU  the  workmen  had  been  at 
wsric  in  the  extensive  pnmises  during  the 
whole  of  the^  preceding  day — Sunday, 
They  would  likewise  obeenre  it  stated  in 
att  the  public  prints,  that  so  soUdtoiis 
were  the  functionaries  not  to  disappahU 
the  pabUe  with  regard  to  the  exact  day  on 
which  the  new  poet-offlce  was  expected  to 
open,  that  all  the  workmen  were  labour* 
lag  daring  the  vriiole  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
tills  too  in  a  Government  building.    And 
J«Aing  at  the  general  profimation  in  Lon* 
don  of  the  day  of  rest,  what  do  we  be- 
held  ?  All  the  gin  shops  open ;  and,  as  one 
is  going  to  church,  such  herds  of  drunken 
debauchees  issuing  from  the  pestiteous 
deos,  as  to  iUl  the  mind  with  the  deepest 
^-xlings  of  mingled  pity,  disgust,  and  in* 
igaation.     Bntdiers  and  bakers,  cheese* 
angers  and  pastry-eoolss,  and  even  shoe- 
Kkersand  hatters,  are  to  be  seen  all  busy 
^nyingand  selliog,  traffkkina  and  cheat- 
g^  on  the  Sahbatb.    We  ktely  saw  a  set 
fdlowB  very  quietly  trying  on  new  shoes 
I  a  r^ular  shoemaker's  shop,  whUe  the 
lis  for  church  were  ringing  all  around. 
I  more  retired  places  are  to  be  seen 
itchmakers  and  other  mechanics  quietly 
irsoing  their  usual  avocations.    And  to 
ccnd  to  the  lUgher  classes,  what  nnno- 
nary  trmTelUng ;  what  luxurious  feast- 
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Ing  I  thousands  and  tens  of  thooaands  of 
servants,  in  consequence,  Instead  of  resting 
on  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  coqen 
mandment,  employed  more  actively  and 
unlntermittingly  on  that  day  than  on  any 
ether,  vrithonl  the  slightest  oeoaaion." 

I  might  fill  rolumes  with  such  r^ 
ferences;  and  while  suchscenes  ought 
to  make  us  look  m«rt  at  home  mi 
less  abroad  than  we  do^  I  obs^r^ 
that  I  should  calumniate  mr  country 
were  I  to  state  these  desoriptlons  as 
her  general  state  and  her  genen^ 
character.  Why,  my  Lord  Duktf, 
should  a  system,  which  every  Briton 
would  reprobate  with  the  deepest  h^ 
dignation  if  applied  by  any  foreigner 
to  his  country,  be  applied  by  ^i^h- 
men  with  applause  against  theur  fel> 
low  subjects  Inthe  West  Indies?  The 
.course  pursued  is  wrong,  dismceftily 
and  dangerous.  It  is  sfiunetul— It  is 
sinful,  and  must  be  abandoned. 

Every  thing,  however,  that  is  ui^ 
worthy  of  the  character  of  men,  every 
thing  liiatisfal8e,calumnious,dangeiw 
ous,ungenerous,and  base, is, it  would 
appear,  allowable  when  directed 
aflainBt  our  ill-fated  colonies.  It  has 
already  been  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Westminster  Review^  that  men  may 
inculcate  treason,  and  teach,  that  in 
the  colonies,  murder  and  massacre 
are  praiseworthy  deeds,  while  tiie 
British  government  either  dare  not 
or  do  notpunish  such  desperate  pro* 
fligacy.  Nor  is  this  case  the  only  one 
where  the  British  government  have 
been  libelled,  insulted,  braved,  and 
defied  by  the  Anti-colonists  without  a 
whisper  being  uttered  against  themk 
The  persecutions  which  these  men 
have  raised  against  that  honest  ser« 
vant  of  his  country.  Sir  Robebt  Far- 
QUHAR,  lately  governor  of  MauritiuSy 
are  well  known,  and,  while  unpunish- 
ed, stand  a  stigma  upon  our  Goverw 
ment  and  our  jLegislature.  The  fol* 
lowing  atrocious  charges  not  onlv 
went  to  murder  his  chs^ter,  but,  if 
they  had  been  true,  the  character  also 
of  the  government  which  employed 
him.  They  are  stated  among  others 
in  that  lying  publication  called  the 
Anti^Slavery  Reporter  for  January  or 
February  last,  and  are  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  A  Frenchman  in  the  Mauri* 
tiu8,  who,after  exercising  great  cruel- 
ty upon  his  slave,  set  pigs  to  eat  hia 
privy  parts,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  died,  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and 
condemned  to  be  executed.   On  the 
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nigbt,  however,  previous  to  his^  exe- 
cution, he  effected  his  escape,  (con- 
nived at,  as  insinuated,)  ana  after  an 
absence  of  several  months,  returned 
to  the  island  during  the  government 
of  Sir  Robert  Farquliar,  where  he  re- 
mains, and  was  suffered  to  remain  un- 
molested !  Anotlter  charge  was,  that 
during  his  government,  a  Frenchwo- 
man had,  by  some  act  of  cruelty,  oc- 
casioned the  deatii  of  a  female  slave, 
and  for  which  slie  was  tried ;  but,  as 
was  customary,  acquitted,  notwith- 
standing the  certainty  of  her  guilt. 
Such  were  the  charges  made.  The  Re- 
porters containing  them  were  sent  to 
•^Sir  Robert  Farquhar  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  Tlie  result  I  proceed  to  state. 
Sir  Robert  Farquhar  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
made  them  draw  out  from  their 
Stephensonian  pigeon-holes  his  own 
dispatches  relatmg  to  diese  subjects, 
ana  which,  as  concerned  the  first  case, 
«hewed  that  the  man,  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  day  when  he  was  to 
be  executed,  tore  up  a  pair  of  nan- 
keen pantaloons,  and  made  a  rope 
therewith,  with  which  he  strangled 
himself.  The  dispatch  was  also  ac- 
companied by  the  full  report  of  the 
coroner,and  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Coroner's  Juiy,  called  to  sit  upon 
the  body  immediately  after  the  sui- 
cide ! !  As  concenis  the  next  charge, 
the  dispatch  shewed  tliat  the  woman 
in  question  had  been  tried,  and  esca- 
ped death  owing  to  the  want  of  the 
evidence  of  a  free  person  against  her; 
but  that  she  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life ;  and  was  ac- 
jtually  undergoing  her  sentence,  which 
was  all  the  punishment  that  the  law, 
the  Code  de  Napoleon,  the  law  of  the 
colony,  permitted  to  be  inflicted  upon 
Jierl 

My  LordDuke,  if  such  false  charges 
are  not  libels  against  our  country  and 
against  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try, the  word  libel  must  be  without 
a  meaning.  The  government  which 
could  pass  by  such  charges  made 
against  Sir  Robert  Farauhar,  had 
these  charges  been  tnie,  deserves  to 
have  been  impeached;  and  this  be- 
ing the  case,  that  government  ought 
to  have  punished  the  authors  of  such 
atrocious  charges  against  the  accre- 
dited servant  of  a  British  king.  They 
not  only  decline  to  do  so  themselves, 
but  the/  dismade  Sir  Robert  Far- 
quhar from  doing  it    The  reason, 


my  Lord  Duke,  io£  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  is  not  difficult  to  find  out 
Dy  those  who  know  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  authors  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mauritius — the  authori- 
ties in  that  country,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  will  not  remain 
under  the  stigma,  nor  be  guided  by 
such  timid  counsels. 

While  such  accusations  escape  with 
impunity,  honoiu-,  truth,  and  justice 
must  be  altogether  banished  from  the 
f^ovemment  of  our  colonies,  and  cant- 
mg  governors,  or  Jesuitical  judges, 
who  can  obtain  and  retain  their  places 
by  Anti-slavery  influence,  may  rob, 
oppress,  and  calumniate  the  ill-fated 
British  subjects  who  are  subjected  to 
their  sway  and  their  jud^ient,  not 
only  with  impunity  but  with  applause 
—the  Anti-Slavery  Reporters  have 
only  to  condemn  or  to  praise,  as  they 
choose,  and  the  government  of  Eug 
land  must,  it  would  amiear,  judging 
from  the  past,  succiunb  to  their  au- 
thority. Awake,  my  Lord  Duke,  from 
your  'slumber — cast  a  glance  from 
your  keen-sighted  eye  across  ^e 
ocean,  into  every  British  colony,  and 
you  will  relieve  the  honest  from  the 
grasp  of  the  hypocrite,  and  the  clutch- 
es of  the  knave ;  and  by  doing  so  you 
Avill  preserve  to  your  country  those 
possessions  which  Napoleon  fought 
to  conquer,  and  which  you  success- 
fully combated  through  triumphs  un- 
rivalled to  preserve.  Without  such 
immediate  interference,  the  whole 
will  be  over^vhelmed  with  i*uin. 

Tlie  fierce,  the  unjust,  and  die  un- 
generous attack  which  Mr  Brougham, 
uy  command  of  his  Anti-colonial 
prompters,  made  upon  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  is  not  forgotten  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  The 
British  nation  required  that  the  Bri- 
tish ministers  should  liave  defended, 
as  they  ought  to  have  defended,  the 
one,  and  to  have  silenced  the  other. 
It  was  left  to  other  hands.  The  Bishop 
complained  of  the  attack  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cleveland.  Mr  Brougham 
Mas  called — Mr  Brougham  was  ad- 
monished— Mr  Brougham  promised, 
and  Mr  Brougham  has  been  silent! 

In  following  out  my  subject,  it  here 
.becomes  necessary'  to  state,  and  in 
the  most  pointed  manner,  that  the 
circumstances  which  I  am  about  to 
bring  forward,  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  from  no  violation  of  any 
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official  coniideDce,  and  by  no  com- . 
municatiOD  with,  or  from,  any  indivi- 
dual or  individuals,  whoare,  or  who 
erer  were,  connected  with  his  Majes- 
ty's government.  I  state  thin,  lest 
innocent  men  should  be,  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  they  have 
been  in  other  iuatances,  blamed. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
affdnst  anjr  misconstruction  of  my 
ofcgert,  so  it  is  also  proper  to  state 
that  it  is  a^inst  no  individual  mem- 
ber of  his  Majesty's  government  that 
censure  is  applied.  Where  any  of 
these  are  named,  they  are  only  allu- 
ded to  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
as  the  organs  of  the  government, 
and  of  that  system  which  the  nation, 
for  I  am  told  it  is  the  nation,  has 
thought  proper  to  organize  against  her 
colonial  possessions.  For  the  private 
character  of  the  responsible  members 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  more  es- 
pecially of  those  at  present  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  colo- 
nies, I  have  every  respect  They 
merely  perform  the  duty  which  the  na- 
tion reouires  of  them,  and  the  blame, 
where  olame  rests,  is  directed  against 
the  nation,  and  the  organs  of  the  na- 
tion, not  against  the  individuals. 

With  these  observations  I  proceed 
to  state,  that  the  pernicious  anti-colo- 
nial Influence  extends  everywhere, 
and  to  everything  in  the  empire.  It 
never  rests  till  it  obtains  the  ascend- 
ency. The  power  and  influence  of 
the'par^  with  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  country  have  hitherto 
been  as  incredible  as  these  have  been 
reprehensible.  Take,  for  example, 
the  choice  and  the  promotion  of  Mr 
John  Stephen  and  Colonel  Arthur  to 
the  offices  which  they  at  present  hold. 
The  former  individual,  brother  to  Mr 
Jame9  Stephen^  the  Master  in  Chan- 
cerv,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
the'British  Slave  Colony  of  St  Kitf  h, 
and  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  emancipation  cry,  was  the 
owner  of  slaves  and  an  estate  in  Tri- 
i^dad,  which  he  sold  to  a  merchant 
in  Glasgow.  In  1825,  a  Supreme 
Court  was  established  in  New  South 
Wales,  consisting  of  one  judge ;  an 
attorney-general  was  appomted ;  and 
soon  after  a  solicitor-general  in  the 
person  of  Mr  John  Stephen.  In  a  few 
months  after,  a  judge  for  a  Court  of 
Requests  ^va8  commissioned  in  the 
person  of  Mr  J.  Stephen,  and  withhi 
two  years,  a  second  judge  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  in  the  same  ])erson.  As 
vacancies  occurred,  or  as  plae€«  were 
created,  how  properly  I  stop  not  to 
enquire,  the  brother  of  Mr  James 
Stephen,  who  is  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mr  Wilberforce,  "was,  of  course,  al- 
ways found  to  be  the  best  qualified 
to  nil  these,  his  salary  advancing  ac- 
cordingly, commencmg  with  L.600, 
then  L.800,  as  «  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Requests ;  then  L.  1 000,  then  L.  1 500 
as  second  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  and  now  L.2000  for  the  same 
office.  With  these  fiicts  before  us, 
my  Lord  Duke,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
either  your  Grace  or  Sir  George 
Murray  seen  and  perused  the  letters 
from  Governor  I&rling,  and  the  re- 
monstrances from  other  quarters^ 
which,  during  the  last  t\«'o  years,  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Colonial  De- 
j)artment  regarding  the  judge  in  ques- 
tion ?  If  so,  now  will  that  department 
answer  to  the  country  if  any  inde- 
pendent member  of  jNirliament  call 
for  these  documents,  as  I  hope  they 
will  be  called  for,  and  find  that  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  them,  nor 
any  enquiry  made  in  consequence  ? 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Arthur  to  his  present  govern* 
ment,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  his  con* 
duct  to  that  gallant  officer.  Colonel 
Bradley,  and  his  conduct  and  double- 
dealing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hondu- 
ras, are  well  known ;  and  not^  ith* 
standing  the  petulance  of  Lord  Pal- 
inerston,  and  the  errors  committed 
by  the  member  for  Aberdeen  in  con- 
ducting the  case,  the  facts  cannot  be 
altered  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  parties  and  with 
Honduras.  Colonel  Arthur  merited 
no  promotion,  \\lien  his  appoint- 
ment to  Van  Diemen*s  Land  became 
known,  a  gentleman  expressed  his 
astonishment  thereat  to  Mr  Hoi-ton, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State.  What 
can  we  do  ? — Mr  M'ilberforce  has 
made  it  a  sine  qua  nan — it  must  be— 
we  cannot  help  ourselves,  was  the  re- 
ply which  silenced  further  remark  or 
obserA-ation  I  After  this,  is  it  surpri- 
sing that  our  Colonies  should  have 
calumniators,  and  that  these  calum- 
niators can,  supported  by  power, 
even  beard  the  Government  itself? 

Ever  on  the  watch- to  serve  its  ser- 
vants, this  influence  planted  as  judge 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  Mr  Wyla,bro- 1 
ther  to  Sereeaht  Wyld  of  Caroline 
apd  Newark  celebrity.    His  salary 
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vf9B  UldOO  per  anmun.  At  the  r^ 
mmutvBoceB  of  the  people*  by  the 
reportof  a  Commiaaioner  of  Enquu-jr, 
and  from  ivbat,  as  Mr  Horton  ex* 
presaed  hiiUBelf,  the  Oovenunent  it- 
self sai^  in  his  connnunicationsy  he 
Wes  brought  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  EmplovHieiit  in  Great  Britain 
ia  not  easi^  obtained.  A  new  system 
oi  judicature  was  recommended  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  same 
influence,  through  Mr  Brougham,  ^ot 
Mr  Wyld  the  situation  of  judge,  with 
a  salary  of  L.dOOO  per  annum ;  and 
the  sfune  Commissioner,  who  had  re- 
commended his  recall  from  an  infe- 
rior place,  had  the  pleasure,  while 
engaged  in  a'similar  Commission  at 
like  Cc^,  to  meet  his  former  ac- 

nlntance  in  amuch  higher  and  nu>re 
cult  station  at  the  ktter  place !  * 
.  ThecaseofLecesneandEscoffery 
in  iJl  its  parts,  is  another  and  still 
mare,  striking  instance  of  auti-colo- 
ijU  influence  in  JiiUgh  places  in  this 
country.  In  this  case.  Government 
liare  not  only  suflered  themselves  to 
be  intimidated,  but  to  be  misled. 
These  two  men  were  men  of  colour, 
Who  had  been  deported  under  the 
alien  law  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  when  Governor  of  Ja* 
maica,  from  that  island  to  Haytl,  be- 
cause they  had  been  **  reported"  to 
him  '*  by  the  magistrates  and  police 
of  Kingaton  as  oersons  of  a  danger* 
ou»  description/'— (X«^^  io  Earl 
JMnoTft,  1214  January^  1624.)  In 
the  fiu^,  however,  of  tbis,  in  the  hce 
of  the  report  made  on  their  case  by 
theLegisUiture  of  Jamaica,and  in  face 
of  the  evidence  brought  forward  and 
transmitted  to  Great  Britain  to  con- 
firm the  necessity  of  the  measure — 
in  the  teeth  of  the  affidavits  produced 
by  themselves  in  defence  that  they 
were  bom  in  Jamaica,  the  British 
Government,  from  other  evidence 
judged  by  them  to  be  more  entitled 
to  credit,  have  decided  thai  they  were 
bom  in  Hayti,  but  still  entided  to 
damans  for  being  deported  fr^m 
Jamaica  as  aliens,  because  though 
bom  in  Hayti,  they  were  bom  when 
some  parts  of  that  island  were  in 
possession  of  the  British.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  their  de- 
portation from  Jamaica  took  place  on 
the  eve  of  the  late^  rebellion  in  that 
island. 

The  damages  which  they  claim, 
and  wbich^hat  great  dupe,  John  Bull, 


has  to  pay,  arei  aal  am  iafinned, 
king  up  at  this  moment  at  tiie  Bri- 
tish Treasury,  aided  by  one  of  their 
Jamaica  friends;  and  uieae  damages- 
are  estimated  at  £  1 4,000  stei'ling^  the : 
amount,  according  to  aparagrajui  in-* 
sorted  in  the  Morning  bhrtmidevoA^ 
Observer  newspapers  of  last  If ovem^ 
ber  13  and  14 ;  bemg  estimated  by  the 
profits  which  Lecesne  states  he  made 
by  his  trade,  as  a  maker  of  noyeau  in 
lungston,  namely,  j£2200  sterungper 
annum  I    From  such  damages,  Mr 
George  StepheU)  their  law  agent>  will, 
no  doubt,  get  his  bill  paid;  but,  my; 
Lord  Duke,  I  would  humbly  suggest,- 
that  before  such  sums  as  these  are- 
taken  for  such  a  purpose  from  tbe 
heavy  imposts  collected  from  this 
suffering  nation — taken  to  compen-- 
sate  men  whom  a  British  nobleman, 
the  representative  of  a  British  king, 
consioered  it  necessary,  for  the  safety 
of  the  colony  placed  under  his  com-- 
mand,  to  deport  from  that  colony, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Briti^  • 
people,  who  raise  the  funds,and  which 
representatives  are  the  proper  judges  ■ 
and  checks  in  the  application  of  the 

Sublic  money,  should  see  the  evi- 
ence  upon  which  these  men's  claims . 
aregrounded— «ee  all  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  originaU  thereof  which* 
has  been  lodged  in  the  Colonial  Chffice 
regarding  these  men  and  then:  con- 
duct, before  your  Grace,  as  First 
Iiord  of  the  Treasury,  issues  any  osmAi 
from  that  treasury  to  give  to  them ;  - 
and,  in  a  special  manner,  see  that 
correspondence  written  from  Hajrti 
by  Mr  MacKenzie,  the  British  Con*; 
sul  there,  to  the  government  of  Ja-  • 
maica,  concerning  them;  and  when 
these  things  are  done— when  these . 
are  looked  into,  it  will  then  be  seen 
what  member,  or  what  Minister,  wfll 
call  for  a  vote  for  that  sum,  or  of  any 
sum  of  British  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. These  matters,  my  Lord  Duke, 
whatever  you  may  hear  to  the  con- 
trary, are  worthy  of  your  personal 
enquiry  and  attention.  Justice  can 
neither  be  done  to  the  country,  nor 
to  Lecesne,  nor  to  Escofiery,  without 
it.  If  they  have  been  wronged,  let 
their  compensations  be  ample;  but 
let  those  who  pay  the  money  be  the 
judffes,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  ia 
jusuy  obtained,  and  ri^tly  applied; 
and,  if  they  have  not  been  wronged^ 
why  should  they  receive  our  m<mey  ? 
To  extend  anti-colonial  influence^ . 
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and  to  inereise  die  means  of  annoy- 
ing  tiie  coloniesi  the  situation  which 
James  Stephen,  Jun,,  now  fills,  was, 
it  is  believed,  found  necessary,  was, 
it  is  supposed,  created.  Formerly, 
and  in  those  days  when  Great  Britahi 
held  many  more  colonies  than  she 
now  holdi^  the  duty  of  Mr  Stephen's 
office  was  performed,  and  the  peace 
which  every  colony  enjoyed,  shewed 
that  the  duty  was  well  performed  by 
the  customary  government  law  offi* 
cen^  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
LMO  per  annum.  Then,  and  during 
die  tinM  that  Mr  Goulboume  hela 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Cohmiee,  the  law  adviser  of  ^  Colo* 
niai-office  was  very  properly  only 
permitted  to  come  to  that  office  wh^ 
he  waa  officially  sent  for,  in  order  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  such  colonial 
napen  as  might  be  submitted  to  hhn^ 
But  things  are  altoffether  changed. 
Mr  Stephen  is  planted  in  the  Colonial- 
office  with  apartments,  a  salary  of 
1^3000  per  annum,  and  with  three  or 
four  clerks  of  his  own  choosing,  to 
assist  him,  and  all  paid  by  this  coun* 
try;  while,  instead  of  enjoying  peace 
and  security  as  formerly,  we  find 
every  colony  under  the  British  crown, 
from  east  to  west»  and  from  line  to 
f^  involved  Latufmoil  and  trouble, 
oiaeoiitent  increasing^  and  ruin  threfti^ 
tening  to  overwhelm  them.  For  this 
state  of  things,  every  one  of  them 
Uane  Mr  Stephen,  Jun.  They  be« 
lieve,  because,  my  Lord  Duke,  they 
feel  from  acts,  from  to  correspond- 
etice,  and  his  intimate  connexion  with 
tibe  hostfle  and  influential  party,  ar- 
rayed in  this  country  against  Uiem, 
Itot  he  end  that  party  have,  in  reality, 
long  been  Colonial  Secretary;  and 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  nor 
contravened,  that  in  his  hands,  not 
the  hands  of  their  own  legishii* 
tore,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  Majea^ 
tfn  representatives  resident  with 
mm,  the  inhabitants  of  every  Bri- 
^A  colony  conceive  their  liberties^ 
tlieir  properties,  and  their  characters, 
tobeplaced«  They  may  now  be,  and 
I  hope  Uiat  they  are  vn'ong,  in  be* 
licving  this;  but  what  has  taken 
pkoe,  oaa  most  unquestionably  given 
them  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
their  destinies  were  cmnmitted  to  his 
hamls,  and  without  disparaging  his 
atrfliHts,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  never^were  such  mighty  inte- 
xests,  my  Lord  Duke^  whteh,  taken 
toge^er,  surpass  in  importance  the 


tireesures  of  the  R<wiia  enfpite  ia 
its  proudest  days,-^never  were  auch 
gr^  and  important  interests,  com* 
mercial  and  poUtical,  committed  to 
such  injudicious  hands. 

I  have  no  wish,  my  Lord  Duke,  to 
anbarass,  to  oppose,  or  to  give  of- 
fence to  his  Msjestsr's  govennmesv 
or  to  any  individual  member  thereoff^ 
but  asa  Britiah  subject,  interested  in, 
and  anxious  to  see  Hie  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  prosperity  of 
all^her  possessions;  and  feelingasonc 
of  those  individuals  connected  wiA 
our  colonies  must  feel,  whose  cfaa^ 
racten  and  whose  actions  are  daily, 
and  unjuatly  held  up  to  accusation, 
and  reproadi,  and  who  perceive  their 
property  not  merely  rendered  unpro* 
ductive,  but  threatened  with  ex&c . 
don,  from  the  efTects  of  a  rash,  pre^ 
iudiced,  and  influentia]  party  ia  thia 
country,  it  cannot  be  deemed  eithen 
contemptuous  or  imprudent  to  en« 
quire,  it  it  is  true,  that  when  an  emi-i 
nent  solicitor  fai  London,  a  short  time 
ago,  carried  some  accounu  in  a  West 
India  cause,  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  an  anti-«olonial  matter; 
to  adjust  them,  that  he  tossed  themr 
from  the  table  to  the  floor  of  his  apart* 
ment,  declaring,  with  indignation, 
that  he  would  not  look  at  them,  until 
he  waa  sittisfied  that  the  religious  in« 
struction  of  the  slaves  had  been  pro* 
perly  attended  to  I 

Further,  it  mav  not  be  deemed  ir« 
relevant  to  ask,  if  it  is  true,  that  Mr 
Stephen,  Jun.,  acts  for  the  Under  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  when  they  are  ab« 
sent  ?  and  even  when  they  are  pre- 
sent, if  he  does  not  try  to  assume  ^o 
direction  of  many  questions  ?  If  it 
is  true,  that  he  interferes  with  every 
tiling  that  is  colonial,  whether  it  re« 
lates  to  the  colonies  or  their  afMrVi 
as  connected  with  the  commercial  or 
political  faiterests  of  die  country  ?  If 
it  is  true,  that  every  colonial  paper 
or  dispatch  is  referred  to  him,  and 
which  reference  makes  him,  in  the 
double  capacity  in  which  he  stands, 
Haw  adviser  or  clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  law  adviser  at  the  Co- 
lonial-office,)  auditor  of  his  own  opi- 
nions, given  as  law  clerk  to  the  Boi^ 
of  Trade  ?  If  it  is  true,  that  the  Crown 
Lawyers  at  present,  and  for  some 
time  nast,  have  been  heard  to  declare^ 
that  they  receive  from  every  govern* 
ment  office  clear  and  distinct  infer* 
matioa  transmitted  to  them,  regard* 
ing  cases  on  which  they  are  called  to 
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glre  their  opinion,  except  those  cases 
which  come  from  the  (Jolonial-office, 
which  appear  involved  in  such  ambi- 
guity, that  they  find  it  difficult  to  give 
an  opiuiou  upon  them  ?  If  it  is  true, 
tliiit  Mr  Stephen,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  touches  off  every  subject,  and  by 
the  advice  which  he  has  given,  haa 
agitated  Canada,  and  endangered  the 
separation  of  our  North  American  co- 
lonies, ("his  evidence,"  says  a  writer 
in  Blackwood*s  MagAzine,  for  Sep- 
tember last,  page  385,  **  has  excited 

UNIVERSAL  DISGUST  AND  INDIGNATION 

in  the  two  Provinces,")  and  sown 
dissension  in  every  colony  which 
communicates  with  the  office  where 
he  is  ?  If  it  is  true,  that  ever  since 
he  has  been  in  the  office  he  holds, 
that  every  bill  which  has  been  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  every  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  cavilled 
at,  (by  whom,  I  sajr  not,)  in  the  spi- 
rit of  metaphysical  jugglers,  who  con- 
ceive every  person  but  themselves 
deficient  of  honour  and  sincerity  ? 
If  it  is  true,  that  not  only  Mr  Stephen, 
but  Mr  Macauley,  have  been  seen 
ranging  through  the  office,  almost  at 
pleasure, — ^the  latter  generally  on  the 
eve  of  any  parliamentary  debate  on 
colonial  subjects,  till  even  inferior 
clerks  trembled  to  be  held  as  the  re- 
sponsible keepers  of  colonial  papers? 
And  if  it  be  true,  that  the  cause  of 
the  deep  discontent  which  spreads 
in  every  colony,  springs  from  a  be- 
lief, that  the  questions  here  asked  can 
only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  if  things  are  in  this  state,  then 
can  any  thing  be  more  dangerous  and 
reprehensible  ? 

Who,  my  Lord  Duke,  was  it  that 
gave,  or  who,  I  ask,  was  it  that  dared 
to  give  to  Dr  Lushington,  amongst 
papers  connected  with  the  case  of 
LeCesne  and  Escoffery,  the  secret  and 
n)ost  confidential  letter  from  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  Earl  Batlmrst,  to 
the  Governors  of  the  West  India  Co* 
loniee,  which,  when  the  discovery 
was  made,  that  it  had  escaped  from 
the  Colonial*office,  made  Mr  Horton 
tremble,  and  induced  him  to  threaten 
Dr  Lushington  with  his  personal  re- 
sentment, if  he  ventured  to  use  it,  or 
Xo  disclose  it  in  any  manner  ?  Did 
your  Grace,  moreover,  never  hear  of 
a  dispute  betwixt  Mr  Stephen  and  an 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  Colo- 
nial-office, named  Penn,  w)io  had,  I 
believe,  the  chief  charge  of  all  the 


correspondence  of  the  office  ?  Is  it ; 
true,  tnat,  indic^nant  and  alarmed  at 
the  liberties  which  he  saw  Mr  Ste- 
phen taking  with  public  colonial  do- 
cuments, be  remonstrated  with. Mr 
Horton  upon  the  subject  ? — that  the 
correspondence  grew  warm? — ^that 
it  was  referred  to  Earl  Bathurst? — 
that  the  result  was,  that  either  Mr 
Horton  or  Mr  Penu  must  leave  the 
office?  Mr  Penu  certainly  retired 
with  his  pension,  and  with  the  agen- 
cy of  Ceylon,  worth  L.1200  a-year, 
and  previously  held  by  Mr  Huskis* 
son.  Mr  Stephen  certainly  was  about 
that  time  forbidden  the  office,  except 
when  officially  sent  for.  He  took 
an  office  for  about  twelve  months, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wliitehall ;  but  not  long  ago,  he 
is  found  re-seated  in  the  Colonial 
Office  with  greater  power  than  ever ! 
The  power  which  this  gentleman 
assumes,  or  is  permitted  to  assume, 
is  certaiul  V  both  dangerous  and  re- 

{>rehen6ibie.  The  unconstitutional 
etters,  which  inEarlBathursfs  name 
accompanied  the  rash  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  182S,  to 
the  different  West  India  colonies,— 
letters  so  unconstitutional,  that  his 
Majesty's  government,  as  I  am  in« 
formed,  afterwards  thanked  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  for  the  sound  discnv 
tion  which  he  exercised,  inwithhold-^ 
ing  them  from  the  legislature  of  Ja- 
maica, were,  it  is  well  understood, 
the  production  of  the  jaundiced  pen 
of  Mr  Stephen.  The  captious,  spe- 
cial pleading,  tortuous  letter,  which 
bore  Mr  Ifuskisson's  signature,  and 
which  at  a  later  period  did  so  much 
mischief  in  the  same  island,  emanated 
from  the  same  head.  In  Mr  Stephen's 
handwriting,  the  letter,  with  correc- 
tions and  interlineations,  was,  as  I 
am  informed,  brought  to  and  placed 
upon  tlie  right  honourable  Secreta- 
ry's table.  Important  papers,  con* 
nected  with  an  important  Eaiitem 
and  distant  colony,  were  not  long 
ago  requested  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Under  Secretary,  an  excellent  and 
honourable  man,  previous  to  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  case.*  The  papers 
(notpaperssuchas  Mr  Stephen  liked) 
were  carried  to  the  Colonial-office, 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  subject  to  which  they  related, 
and  by  him,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  clerk.    The  day  of 
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meetiog  cftme.  The  Under  Secretary 
was  not  prepared  to  discuBs  the  ques-, 
tlon,  haviDff  never  seen  the  papers, 
and  which  he  complained  had  never 
been  sent !  The  clerk  to  whom  they 
had  been  eiven  was  called.  He  at 
once  Btatea  he  had  received  them, 
and  that  he  had  given  them  to  Mr 
Stephen.  That  fi^entleman  was  ap- 
plied to.  He  had  forgot  ever  having 
received  or  seen  such  papers.  After 
much  delay  and  rummadng,  they 
were  however  found.  It  is  out  lately, 
88 1  have].beenlnformed,  that  Mr  Ste- 
phen submitted  a  colonial  case  to 
the  Attorney-General  for  his  opi- 
nion. The  opinion  was  given,  and 
returned.  It  did' not  please  Mr  Ste- 
phen. He  sent  it  back,  accompanied 
with  some  remarks  of  his  own,  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  At- 
torney-General. The  latter,  indig- 
nant at  this  proceeding,  returned  the 
case,  with  tnis  laconic  reply, — "  The 
Attorney-General  of  England  sees  no 
reason  to  alter  his  opinion."  Is  this 
the  way  that  colonial  business  of  the 
first  importance  is  to  be  transacted  ? 
Since  last  I  had  the  honour  to  ad- 
drees  you,  the  charge  of  being  an 
hired  advocate  has  been  renewed  by 
two  government  orc^ans,  characters 
of  "  unsunned  snow,  the  Times  and 
the  London  Courier,  With  regard  to 
the  former,  I  observe  that  Mr  O'Con- 
neU,  in  his  Letter  **  to  the  people  of 
the  county  of  Waterford,"jf and  your 
Grace  wiU  admit  that  0*Connell  is 
not  an  incompetent  judge  in  such 
matters^)  says,  that  this  Journal  can 


be  "  liired,"  and  that  in  its  labours  ''it 
afibrds  an  instance  of  the  most  WTetch- 
ed  venality;",  and  if  it  is  of  this  stamp, 
it  may  have  heard  of,  or  may  know, 
that  British  Journal  which  recei- 
ved L.1500  of  the  Catholic  rent,  in 
order  to  revile  the  brother  of  your 
Sovereign.  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond paper,  I  have  to  observe,  that  I 
war  not  with  the  dead;  and  If  th« 
living  are  wise,  they  will  cease  to  re- 
sort to  such  miserable  weapons  aa 
were  in  an  evil  hour  some  months' 
ago  resorted  to,  in  order  to  answer 
my  refutation  of  their  statements. 
Moreover,  while  the  Courier  daily 
informs  the  world  that  it  suppoiis. 
Government,  and  quietly  receives  in 
return  exclusive  intelligence  which  its 
contemporai'ies  must  pay  high  to  re- 
ceive from  other  sources,  even  when 
they  can  so  obtain  it,  the  conductors 
of  the  Courier  ought  to  be  the  last 
persons  who  stand  forward  to  accuse 
any  one  of  working  for  ^in,  and  con- 
sequently, in  their  mode  of  reasoning, 
not  to  be  credited  in  any  thing  whicn 
they  may  advance.  Dismissing,  how- 
ever, the  less  conspicuous  parties,  I 
proceed  to  bring  before  your  Grace 
the  more  notable  calumniators,  who, 
through  the  columns  which  I  allude 
to,  and  other  mischievous  columns, 
resort — for  want  of  information,  facts',, 
and  truth,  on  colonial  subjects— to  si- 
milar accusations.  Let  us  see  what 
pay  they  or  their  friends  receive  for 
their  labom-s  and  active  hostility  car- 
ried  on  against  the  West  India  Cc- 
lonies. 


Salaries. 
L.3500 


James  Stephen,  senior.  Master  in  Chancery, 

James  Stephen,  Junior,  Law  Adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 

Lords  or  Trade  and  Plantations,  .  .  .  ,  2000 

Mr  Sergeant  Stephen,  one  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  800 

Mr  Geo.  Stephen,  Solicitor  and  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 

dety,  and  other  African  pickings,  .  .         '  .  .    uncertain 

Mr  John  Stephen,  brother  to  James,  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  South  Wales,       ....  2000 
Mr  Alfred  Stephen^  lat^lv  acting  Attorney-General  in  New  South 

Wales,      .  .        '  .  .  .  .  .  1000 

Mr  John  Stephen,  junior,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crown 

Lands  in  New  South  Wales,      .  .  .  800 

Mr Stephen,  Clerk  to  Supreme  Court  in  New  South  Wales,  500 

Francis  Forbes,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  In  New  Soutli 

Wales,  a  relative  of  Mr  Stephen's,         ....  8000 

Colonel  Arthur,  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  appointed  by 

interference  of  Mr  Wilberforce,  say  ...  4000 

L.  1 7,600 


vol.  xxvn.  NO.  cixiu 
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Thifi  is  tolerably  well  for  on*  fa- 
mily, and  only  one  of  their  proteg^. 
Let  us  come  to  another  famihr,  the 
Leviathan  of  the  band,  who  do  not 
deal  by  thousands^  but  by  hundreds 
of  thousands.    Mr  Zachart  Macau- 
LBT,  ad  Parliamentary  returns  shew 
us,  is  ihe  factotum  or  every  thing  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Ai^ca.   The  exjpenditure  in  and  up- 
on that  establishment  is  admitted  in 
t  Parliamentary  paper,  published  last 
year  for  the  use  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  exceed  six  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  if  the  sum  had  been  dou- 
bled, it  would  not  have  exceeded  the 
truth.     The  commissions  and  the 
agencies  for  such  sums  may  be  esti- 
mated by  those  who  dabble  in  the 
enormous  national  debt  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  but  cannot  be  calculated  accu- 
rately by  individuals  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  consider  this  or  similar 
things.    Mr  Macauley  is  also  **  navy 
prize  agerU*^  for  the  African  coast, 
and  has  his  commission  of  5  per  cent 
on  aU  sums  paid  as  bounties  for  the 
capture  of  slaves.  According  to  Par- 
liamentary Paper,  I7o.  999  of  1827 
this  country  has  paid,  down  to  1826, 
Ibe  enormous  sum  of  L.484,344,'6s.  8d* 
sterling,  for  that  purpose;  and  llie  Fi- 
nance Accoimts  shew  us,  that  up- 
wards of  L.70,000  more  have  been 
paid  since  that  period,  besides  the 
enormous  sums  which  yet  remain  to 
be  paid  I  The  commissions  on  these 
at  5  per  cent  are  easilv  calculated, 
tbut  to  these  remain  to  be  added  the 
commissions  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  ships  captured 
in  the  African  slave  trade,  which  are 
exceedingly  great>  but  which  no  Par- 
liamentary return  that  I  have  ever 
seen  enables  me  even  to  approxi- 
mate.   Besides  all  tiiese  gooa  mings 
to  himself,  we  find  Mr  Macaulej^s 
son,  J.  B.  Macauley,  one  of  the  eom- 
mis^oners  for  bankruptcy  in  Eng- 
land, with  an  income,  as  I  have  heara, 
of  L.1400a-year! 

No  wonder,  my  Lord  Duke,  that 
all  these  individuals  join  in  the  cry 
against  the  West  India  Col<mieS)  and 
turn  uj)  their  eyes  with  contempt, 
and  their  noses  with  disdain,  at  the 
trifling  remuneration  which  they 
could  obtain  in  that  quarter,  while 
they  can  reach  power,  crowned  with 
such  emoluments,  by  constituting  and 
supporting  Englishmen  and  English- 
women as  slaves,  and  property  in 
ABSOLUTS  RIGHT,  iuNew  South  Wales, 


and  the  most  abie 

degradiDff  of  m  ^avery,  underr  iSbiB 

mask  of  liberty,  on  the  western  coast 

of  Africa.    In  liiat  quarter  fortunes 

are  readily  made  out  of  John  Bull's 

gullibility. 

Before  concluding,  it  is  necessftry* 
to  turn  to  the  impudent  remarks  of 
the  black-hearted  writer  in  the  West- 
minster Renew.  This  «  blustering'* 
bully,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England,  (what  presum- 
tion  I)  dares  to  denounce  the  Britibih 
subjects  in  die  West  Indies  as  **  blus- 
tering  PAUPERS,*'  whom  England 
supports  on  a  **  Pauper's  list,**    Th» 
real  "  Pauper's  list"  of  England,  my 
Lord  Duke,  is,  in  one  description  or 
other,  now  become  a  lengthened  and 
an  awful  roll;  but  let  your  Grace 
look  at  and  into  the  periods  of  dis» 
tress  and  calamity^ which  have  of  late 
years  so  frequently  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  people  of^  Great  Britain^ 
and  say  when,  and  where,  and  how^ 
often,  any  one  connected  with  the 
West    Indies,   their   property    and 
their  commerce,  at  home  or  abroad,-, 
either  applied  to  the  hand  of  British 
charity  tor  relief,  or  required  it  ?  I 
dare  this  "  blustering^'  writer  to  con- 
tradict me,  when  I  state,  that  on  every 
occasion  when  distress  visited  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  or  the 
population  of  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors, and  all  those  connected  witit 
the  West  India  trade,  were  always 
amongst  the  foremost  and  tlie  most 
liberal  contributors  to  afford  relief. 
Besides  this  personal  charity,  it  is 
notorious  to  every  one,  the  writer  of 
the  article  alluded  to  alone  excepted, 
that  so  jealous  was  the  mother  coun- 
try of  tbe  value  and  importance  of 
these    colonies   (we  shall  present- 
ly see  what  these  are)  to  her  most 
valuable  interests,  that  she,  till  with- 
in the  last  four  years,  compelli^d  them 
to  send  all  their  produce  to  her  s^liores, 
and  to  take  every  article  of  v^upply 
which  they  required  from  herself,  al- 
tliough  they  could  frequently  have 
got  most  of  the  latter  cneaper  else-^ 
where,  and  a  better  price  for  the  for- 
mer in  the  markets  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.  The  appellation  of  "  paupers," 
therefore,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  grievous- 
ly misapplied  by  this  advocate  of 
tyranny,  the  most  savage^  that  ever 
disgraced  the  European   Press,    or 
European  Legislation,  v*; 
"  The  West  Indians,"^says  this  au- 
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dacious  libeller,  ''  have  sometimeB 
threatened  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  America.  If  the  .^nerieans  wofdd 
take  them  on  auch  terms,  it  would 
be  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  offer 
the  AmencaiMsa  miUionHerlingchyear 
to  eoment  to  the  arrangement  and 
she  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the 
bargain  after  alL  A  collection  of 
poapers  who  should  utter  a  threat 
t  they  would  quit  the  parish,  would 


not  be  half  so  welcome  to  put  their 
threats  in  execution.  The  People  op 
England  are  tired  op  the  West 
toiANS.**  Your  Grace-knows  much 
better  than  this  raving  enthusiast,  that 
the  people  of  England  have  not  got 
in  their  national  treasury  an  annual 
overflowing  "  million"  to  give  away 
to  the  Americans  for  any  purpose, 
and  still  less  to  give  it  away  for  such  a 
purpose  as  that  here  recommended. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
what  this  malevolent  writer  either 
does  not  know,or  cannot  comprehend; 
namely,  diat  whenever  **  the  people 
of  Engird"  make  such  a  declaration 
as  he  makes,  that  then  "*  the  West  In- 
dians," or  anv  other  class  of  British 
subjects,  are  justified  m  transferring 
their  allegiance  to  America,  or  to  any 
other  state  which  may  offer  to  re- 
ceive it— to  welcome  any  flag  but 
the  flag  of  their  country.  What  ho- 
nour and  advantage  England-would  - 
acquire  by  such  an  event,  may  puzzle 
wiser  heads  than  any  of  those  who 
write  anti-colonial  rhapsodies  in  the 
Westminster  RevieWjOr  any  other  an- 
ti-colonial publication,  to  determine. 
The  Americans,  or  some  other  na- 
tion, woidd  willinriy  receive  their 
allegiance, andafford them  protection 
For  the  information  of  this  anti-co- 
lonial **  tiger,"  it  is  also  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  world  lately  had  in  it 
an  individual,  named  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, and  that  the  saia  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  Emperor  of  France, 
about  tiie  time,  it  is  presumed,  when 
Ais  hero  of  the  Westmfaister  Review 
set  out  to  worship  Juggernaut,  and 
to  bayonet  Hindoos.  VHien  the'for- 
mer  first  set  out  in  his  character  of 
Emperor,  in  order  to  rivet  his  ggll- 
mg  chains  upon  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, he  totd  General  Mack,  who 
surrendered  to  him  with  33,000 
Austrians,  at  Ulm,  on  the  memorable 
21st  of  October  1805,  that  he  "  want- 
ed nothing  on  the  Continent,  he  want- 
ed only  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce ;"f  these"vepy  [colonies^which 


this  wicked  anti-British  writer  de- 
spises, and  loads  with  such  venomous 
abuse — these  very  colonies — nay, 
even  a  small  proportion  of  them,  was 
then  the  utmost  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  gain  whrch  he  continued 
for  ten  years  to  sweep  Europe,  from 
the  mountains  of  Andalusia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Moskwa,  with  despotism, 
oppression,  injustice,  and  all  Uie  ter- 
rors of  war  I  His  declaration,  my 
Lord  Duke,  made  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod—at the  moment  when  he  wks 
about  to  proceed  to  his  fatal  Russian 
campaign,  is  even  still  more  remark- 
able, and  ought  to  be  remembered, 
if  not  by  every  European,  at  least  by 
every  British  statesman.  Then  he 
declared, that  he  held,and  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  against  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Russia,  all  the  Prussian  for- 
tresses from  the  Elbe  to  the  Niemen, 
as  an  equivalent  to  compel  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Tropical  Colonies  which 
during  the  war  Great  Britain  had 
captured  from  France,  from  Spain, 
and  from  Holland,  when  he  came  to 
make  peace  with  this  country.  He 
did  not  even  require  one  of  those 
which  are  technically  knovm  as  Bri- 
tish Colonies;  but  if  any  portion  of 
these  so  much  despised  possessions 
had  been  offered  to  him,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  war  from  1808  downwards, 
might  have  been  avoided ;  and  this 
bemg  the  case,  it  is  also  obvious, 
that  either  Bonaparte,  or  the  writer 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  must  be 
set  dovni  as  an  arrant  blockhead. 

In  order  to  shew  from  figures,  and 
from  facts,  whether  Bonaparte,  or 
the  bravo  who  apes  him  in  the  West- 
minster Reriew,  was  the  wisest  states- 
man and  the  ablest  politician,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  whole  Colonial  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  for  a  very  long  period, 
drawn  up  from  the  particular  and  the 
official  returns,  as  these  were  copied 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  here  placed  before  your 
Grace  and  the  public.  Look  at  ii  my 
Lord  Duke,  and  let  the  country  look 
at  it,  as  politicians  and  as  merchants, 
and  then  say  if  such  advantages  are 
to  be  thrown  away  or  endangered ;  or 
if  the  immense  interests  which  are 
connected  with  these  possessions, 
ought  to  be  left  exposed  to  the  nic?e 
attacks  of  prejudice,  of  error,  and  of 
ignorance;  or  committed  to  the^e 
anti-British  hands,  who  w^ant  to  a*^- 
sume  the  arbitrary  control  or  dispo 
sal  of  thpm. 
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British  Colonies'— Wbst  Indies. 


Capital  vested  in  Agriculture, 
Ditto  Commerce, 

Ditto  Ships, 


Total. 


Trade,  present  annual  imports,  nearly 
Ditto,  exports, 

Mtcluslve  of  freights  and  charges. 

Shipping,  direct  trade. 
Seamen,  do.         . 

exclusive  of  trade  with  British  America. 


Trade  from  1760  to  1826. 

1760—1792 
1793—1826 

Official  value, 


Imports. 
L.100,698,756 
251,404,599 

L.d52,108,355 


L.150,000/)00 

20/)00,000 

8,000^)00 

L.17d>000/)00 

L.9,000,000 
5,000,000 


260,000  tons. 
No.    17,000 


Ezporta. 

L.47,718,642 

155^6,761 

L.20d,I80,408 


But  how  much  it  is  underrated  in  the  official  returns,  the  following  refer- 
ence to  official  documents  will  shew.  It  is  here,  however,  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  this  value  is  exclusive  of  freights  and  charges,  (about  one-third 
more,)  and  exclusive  of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  foreign  islands 
^nquered  and  restored.    These  imports  were  nearly  L.50,000,000. 

1797—1803,  declared  value  of  Imports,  Sugar,  Cotton, 

and  Rum,  only,  .  L.70,1 16,020 

Ditto,  Ditto,         by  official  value,  every 

article,  •  .  .  46,114,421 


Difference,  or  under-estimated  about  ane^aif,  L.24,001,599 

British  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported. 

Official  value.  Declared  Taliie. 

1798—1802,  .  L.120,772,91G  L.210,880,420 

Declared  value  still  underrated,  because  a  convoy  duty  was  paid,  and  the 
estimate  given  in  low  accordingly.  The  real  exports  m  value  were  one- 
half  more  than  tlie  value  given  by  tlie  official  scale. - 

Sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

Cwts.  Gaz.  ay.  Value. 

1793—1827  127,619,864  L.2,48.2d  L.d05,539,684 

exclusive  of  imports  into  Ireland.  From  1793  to  1821,  the  impoits  from 
the  East  Indies,  included  in  the  above,  were  2,878,628  cwt  value  L.7,006,904. 
Including  freights  and  chai-ges,  therefore,  the  value  of  imports  horn  the 
West  Indies  from  1793  to  1827  Inclusive,  certainly  exceed  L.600,000,000, 
and  the  exports  L.SOO,000,000. 

Trade— British  North  America. 

Imports.  Exports. 

1760—1785  L,3,052,679  L.14,052,593 

1786—1826  19,9.35,203  60,217,903 


L.22,987,942 


L.74,270,496 


1830J  Th^  British  Colohies.    Letter  Third. 

Trade— East  Indies  and  China. 

Importo.  Exports. 

1760_]78d  L.41,634,128  .  L.25^81,06d 

1786—1826  220^7,614  104^*5^49 
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L.262^1,742 


L.ld0»126,812 


Official  value,  exclusive  of  freights  and  charges ;  the  real  value  was  a  great 
deal  more. 

The  value  of  our  Colonial  Trade  is  heat  shewn  hy  the  following  officUd 
reference. 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce  exported. 
9  years  1785—1798  official  value 

d  do.  1794—1802  ditto 

Revenue* 
Sugar  net  duty  1808—1822 

GcNods,  India  and  China,  13  years,  1827 


L.48,823,569 
124,661,3701  r 


L.50,622,42d 
61,042,570 


My  Lord  Duke,  it  is««it  must  he 
—knowledge,  wise  laws,  civilisation, 
ciq[>ital,  ana  industry,  not  terror,  ty- 
ranny, and  oppression,  which  pro- 
duce the  invaluable  commerce,  more 
nduable  far  than  the  mines  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
just  adverted  to.  You  may  also  rely 
upon  the  following  truth,  namely, 
tost  the  oppression  and  ruin  of  the 
master  will  never  tend  to  advance 
the  African  savage  and  barbarian 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation ;  and 
as  a  British  warrior  and  a  British 
statesman,  I  would  conjure  your 
Grace  to  remember  the  counsel 
which  Talleyrand  gave  to  Bonaparte, 
when  the  latter  sought  the  immedi- 


ate destruction  of  Great  Britain.  He 
told  him  firmly,  and  he  told  him 
truly,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Bri- 
tish Channel  he  might  assemble  in 
hostile  array  Europe  at  his  back,  but 
that  **  there  would  be  the  limits  of 
his  enmity"  against  Great  Britain. 
"  But  to  secure  this  object,"  said  he, 
**  deprive  her  of  her  colonies,  or  ren- 
der mem  useless  and  unproductive 
unto  her,  and  with  this  accomi;)lish- 

ed,  YOU  BREAK  DOWN  HER  LAST  WALL, 
YOU  FILL  UP  HER   LAST  MOAT  !"   HoW 

nearly  have  we  with  our  own  hands, 
and  by  our  own  acts,  accomplished 
tliat  which  Bonaparte  attempted,  but 
attempted  in  vain ! 


1  am,  kc. 


Glasgow,  7  th  Januarjf,  1830. 


James  M'Queen. 
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On  the  Dscuy  ofth€  Piciure^qM, 


CPeb. 


TO  CHRISTOPHEB  NORTH,  ESQ* 


Mr  Dbar  Sm, 

As  you  eoHsented  in  so  flatteringp 
a  maaiieT,  to  inMrt  my  desultory  re- 
miniscenees  <^  Miss  0'NeUl>  I  am 
embokleBed  to  commit  to  your  Idad^ 
ness  the  complaints  of  an  old-fashion- 
ed mortal,  on  what  are  called  the  in^ 
provements  of  modem  times.  I  dare 
swear,  that  if  you  publish  my  lucu- 
brations, your  readers  wiU  call  me 
an  illiberal  old  feHow;  but»  dear  Mr 
Editor,  only  consider  how  startUnr 
must  be  the  effect  upon  a  quiet  aged 

fentleman,  of  such  rapid  cnanges  as 
have  lived  to  see  in  the  world.  In* 
Tention  sujccee^b  invention  with  sueb 
haste, 

"  That  uttbelicf  has  scarce  a  space  to 
breathe." 

The  face  of  society  and  of  nfttura  haa 
actually  been  leas  chai^d  through 
all  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Norman  Conquest,  thaa  in 
this.  Innovation  is  making  gigantic 
strides,  and  things,  that  but  to  aream 
of;  would  have  seemed  insanity  to 
our  grandsires,  are  to  us  become  the 
common  elements  of  every-day  ex- 
istence. Already  we  wash  by  steam, 
print  by  steam,  hatch  eggs  by  steam, 
manufacture  in  every  possible  way 
by  steam.  Steam-boats  startle  Ibe 
waves  and  rocks  of  the  Swiss  CTan* 
tons,  and  convey  the  fat  dames  of 


Eadand  to  melt  over  the  footsteps 
of  JaHe  and  St  Preox.  Soon  we  are 
to  ride  by  steam,  drive  by  steam, 
j^oufl^by  steam.  Heaven  preserve 
OS  r  vVhat  shaH  we  no^  do  by  steam  ? 
Such  things  are  perfectly  aktmiBg. 
Changes,  wMeh  one  weald  have 
thought  it  must  have  taken  cestmiea 
to  bring  about,  are  effected  in  the 
compass  of  one  short  Hfe.  I  often 
ask  myself  whether  I  stand  upon 
my  head  or  my  heels.  Why,  Ire- 
member  Norwood  a  gipsy-haunted 
forest,  and  have  been  robbed  on 
Flnchley  Comraon!  I  have  made 
my  wfll  before  goine  s  journey,  and 
it  seems  but  yesteroay  since  the  so- 
litary waggon-like  coach  was  three 
weeks  between  London  and  EdiiK 
bui^ }  Ok,  that  ever  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  the  day,  when  libraries 
and  night-lamps  for  the  studious  are 

Srovided  for  our  coaches,  and  their 
oors  proclaimed  by  advertmements 
to  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a  fash* 
ionable  bonnet  I  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  must  be  near  my  latter  end, 
and  could  almost  die,  out  of  e^eer  as* 
tonishment.  But,  as  my  essay  is  to- 
lerably long,  I  must  not  vnrite  a 
lengthy  letter.  Believe  me,  then, 
wil£  much  esteem  and  respect 

Dear  Sir, 
YoorfaithlVd,  thoughamazedsenrant, 
Timothy  Crusty. 


COJiPLAiNT  or  AN  ANTEDILUVIAN  ON  THE  DECAY  OP  THE  PICTURESQUE. 


The  picturesque  will  soon  vanish 
entirely  from  the  dwellings  and  from 
the  scenery  of  England.  Look  at 
yonder  ti^ht  sauare  mansion,  higher 
than  it  is  broaa,  with  a  very  low  py- 
ramid for  its  roof,  the  bright  slate  of 
which  crowns  the  red  brick  wall8,even 
as  Mrs  Firkin's  bonnet  of  blue  forms 
the  capital  to  her  scarlet  pelisse! 
You  behold,  alas!  a  fair  ssimple  of 
nine-tenths  of  our  present  houses. 
In  the  meantime,  the  venerable  re- 
lics of  our  forefathers'  taste  and  mag- 
nificence are  daily  removed,  to  make 
way  for  the  upstart  excrescences  of 
modern  meanness.  Possessed  with 
a  rage,  alike  to  create  and  to  destroy, 
we  multiply  deformity,  and  blot  out 
all  beauty,  until  scarce  an  object  re- 
mains to  reward  the  indefatigable 

-chings  of  a  Syntax.    Turn  to 


what  yet  remains  to  ub«  in  some  r^ 
mote  and  happy  Goshen,  of  our  pri- 
meval architecture.  How  beautiful 
are  all  its  forms, — ^how  congenial  to 
the  painter's  art !  Its  very  humblest 
work  is  as  much  embued  with  an 
imaginative  spirit  as  its  noblest.  How 
admirably  an  old  cottage,  with  ite 
pointed  gables,  twisted  chimneys,  and 
carved  porch,  harmonises  with  the 
varied  outlines  of  nature !  I  allow 
that  its  colouring,  mellowed  by  time, 
its  vines  and  mosses,  which  make  it 
appear  rather  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  earth,  than  a  structure 
raised  by  man,  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  towards  its  picturesque  effect. 
But  then  one  may  ask,  can  even  Time, 
thebeautifier,  consecrate  yonder  tear 
caddy  of  a  cottage,  or,  except  by  an 
entire  process  of  decay,  preyent  its 
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On  the  Decay  of  the  Pichiresque, 
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stfff  proportions  from  imurin^  tlie 
surrounoing  landscape  ?  An  old  mai - 
ket-cross  still  pleases  the  eye  from  a 
distance,  even  through  its  coat  of  par 
rochial  white-wash;  but  nothing  8lK)rt 
of  an  absolute  pall  of  ivy  couid  ren- 
der bearable  the  square  brick  column 
rwi^  ^  ^^^  apple  at  the  top^to  make 
robi»*lor  '^^^^^  ^^^  noblest  oak  in 
our  vicinage.  ^'J^^^^  ^^  been  for  cen- 
tunes  the  vukga  j;.lay-room,  and  the 
traveller's  hoEqpitium>  was  destroyed 
coot  and  branch.  Iff  we  rise  to  the 
domestic  architecture  of  aatiquity, 
W9  shall  «till  ^d  the  same  broken 
outline^and  variety  of  form,  repe^d 
on  a  larger  scale— ever  beautiful— 
ever  barmonious;  while  the  **  hovels 
of  a  larger  Growth,"  namely,  the 
coun^  mansionfi  of  our  own  days  in 
preserving  their  resemblance  to  the 
modem  cottage,  do  but  magnify  tbe 
defects  of  a  vicious  system,  and  glare 
upon  the  eye^ — ever  frightful-^ver 
out  oi  place.  How  well  does  the 
nobleman's  house  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's time  crownsome  riwg  ground, 
and  peer  above  its  coeval  woods  I 
The  projecting  buttreaies,  and  irre- 
gular g^Silesymiely  vary  its  lighta  and 
shades,  and  forbid  ^at  any  front  of 
it  should  be  ever  one  glare  of  9UB« 
shine,  as  is  the  citizen's  box, 

"  .  with  windowt  hi  a  blase, 

Beoflatk  a  July  nn*a  ceUoeted  nys.** 

And  here  let  me  observe,  in  order 
to  vitidlcate  the  wisdom,  as  well  as 
the  taste,  of  our  ancestors,  that  these 
same  gables  are  of  real  unromantic 
service  in  our  variable  climate ;  for 
they  break  the  violence  of  the  unruly 
winds,  which  rock  old  November 
upon  liis  cloudy  throne,  and  temper 
the  heat  of  summer,  by  opposiiy  so 
many  surfaces  to  the  action  or  the 
elements.    They  also  give  great  sta- 
bility to  the  building,  which,  being 
broken  into  separate  portions,  ean 
never  decay  all  at  once.    The  ruin 
of  one  part  may  still  leave  another 
habitable^  while,  if  one  rafter  in  our 
single-jointed  roofs  wereto  give  way, 
I  would  risk  very  little  upon  the 
aafety  of  any  bead  in  any  part  of  the 
dweUSng  benea^,  unless  mdced  (as 
mi^t  very  well  i)e>  the  skull  were 
thicker  thanliie  walls.  If  you  would 
kaovt  the  superiority  of  ancient  pa- 
inees  over  those  of  modem  date,  go 
and  survey  that  mightv  pile  which 
live*  for  ever  in  the  descriptSon  of 
Burke,  aa""  the  proud  Keep  of  Wind- 


sorj  ribing  iu  the  jnajesty  of  pi'uuor- 
tion,  and^iit  with  the  douWe  belt  l£ 
its  Idndrea  and  coeval  towers;"  and 
then  turn  to  behold  Uie  £nest  edifice 
vvhich  the  tapte,  the  wealth,  the  ge- 
nius of  our  a^e  can  construct  Tor  ita 
monarch.  Advancing  higher  still,  let 
us  compare  the  religious  edifices  of 
our  forefathers  with  our  own. — A  Ca- 
thedral ] — Wliat  a  stimendous  piece 
of  work  is  a  eathedml  Hie  mind 
can  scarcely  gra«p  it.   The  gorgeous 
richness  of  detail;  the.nob£  simpli- 
city of  effect;  the  infinite  variety  pf 
decoration ;  the  wonderful  unity  of 
purpose;  the  lavish  invention,  which 
seems  to  riot  in  its  own.ezhaustleai 
and  spendthrift  profusion,  crowning 
every  column  witn  a  different  wreath, 
and  emriching  every  window  with 
new  tracery'— who  can  behold  these 
wonders  without  exclaiming,  ^*  There 
were  giants  in  those  days  r'   Truly 
the  march  of  mind  is  not  that  of  ima- 
gination.   A  poverty  of  creative  ge- 
nius characterises  all  our  edifices,  and 
of  BO  Idnd  more  than  oui-  churches. 
Copies  of  Grecian,  copies  of  Dutcfa^ 
copies  of  Saracenic  arcnitecture  meet 
our  eye-*but  always  copies ;  and  by 
their  minute  proportions  ^especially 
In  the  attempted  Gothic)  tney  forfeit 
all  the  excellence  which  a  faithful 
Imitation  would  possess.    Even  the 
last  ceatury  puts  ours  to  shame,  for, 
tfacnigh  I  cannot  admire  the,  mixture 
of  impure  Grecian,  and  heavy  Ger- 
mian,  wbicb  came  over  to  us  with  the 
House  of  Hanover,  still  there  is  a  so- 
lidity about  the  buildings  of  that  pe- 
riod, which  bespeaks  a  mere  sterlmg 
generation.     In  that  day,  men  yet 
built  for  their  sons,  grandsons,  and 
great-§p:andchildren-<-t0e  only  build 
for  ourselves;  yet  in  this  we  cer- 
tainly shew  wifidom^that  making 
our  edifices  hideous,  we  also  make 
them  perishable.    The  principal  feap 
ture  (u  it  have  any  feature)  of  the 
present  style  of  architecture,  is  a  ser- 
vileadherencetothe  Grecian  school. 
We  err  greatiy  in  this,  for  there  is 
nothing  dassical  about  us.  The  new 

fiteway  into  Hyde  Park  (beautiful, 
allow,  in  itself,)  is  a  perpetual  sa^ 
tire  on  the  forma  that  trip  or  lounge 
through  it.  Women  in  seduisanter^ 
and  men  in  moieskin  trowsers,  make 
but  a  bad  basement  to  the  battle,  of 
the  LapithsB  and  Centaurs. 
i'The  arehiteotural  vagaries  of  Cldna 
would  assort  better  with  the  genius 
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of  the  place.  But  if  we  wish  to  con- 
sult the  genius  of  our  cloudy  clime^ 
we  should  adhere  to  the  dark  and 
solid  towers,  the  massive  pillars,  and 
vaulted  roofs  of  Saxon  or  Gothic 
origin.  The  loveliest  Grecian  tem- 
ple, could  it  be  ti-ansported  hither  by 
Aladdin's  lamp,  from  its  own  Athe- 
nian groves,  would  less  embellish 
our  metropolis,  than  be  itself  dis- 
figured by  its  new  situation.  It 
should' be  backed  by  C3rpre88  trees, 
or  by  a  cerulean  sky,  not  by  sooty 
elms  and  a  November  fog.  Above 
all,  aGrecian  edifice  should  be  erect- 
ed where  it  could  be  kept  clean.  A 
Gothic  building  may  bear  to  have 
its  frowning  aspect  still  further  dark- 
ened by  the  smoke  of  a  city— but 
the  sooty  liue  is  destructive  to  the 
beauty  of  a  classical  structure,  one 
of  whose  greatest  charms  is  purity 
of  colour,  and  whose  native  tints 
the  hand  of  Time  alone  can  success- 
fully enrich  or  vary ;  for  example, 
which  has  suffered  least  from  the 
application  of  London  blackinff— 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  St  PauFs  ? 
The  latter,  with  its  sculptured  loops 
of  dingy  flowers,  looks  like  a  lady 
in  an  old  court  dress  that  wants 
scouring : --the  former  resembles  a 
giant  of  the  preadamite  world,  clad 
in  a  majestic  robe  of  darkness— and 
who  but  a  churchwarden  would 
think  of  white-washing  it  ?  Believe 
me,  by  the  comparison  of  the  two 
buildings,  I  intend  no  disrespect  to 
the  ghost  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  diminutive 
name,  had  the  spirit  of  an  eagle.  St 
Paul's  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fine"  fabric, 
even  from  its  size— -for,  without  a 
pun,  size  is  a  great  constituent  of 
sublimity.  Were  its  proportions  less 
exquisite  than  they  are,  still  their 
rerv  vastness  woidd  command  as- 
tonishment; for  the  same  shape  which 
disgusts  in  a  pig,  looks  noble  in  an 
elephant.  Seen  from  afar,  the  dome 
of  our  metropolitan  cathedral  rears 
itself  aloft,  the  Chimborazo  of  Lon- 
don's congregated  spires ;— vet  few 
could  feel,  on  a  near  view,  the  same 
sensation  of  awe  which  a  sight  of 
Westminster  Abbey  is  calculated  to 
inspire.  Not^vith8tanding  all  that 
iater  ages  have  done  to  injure  the 
effect  of  this  magnificent  pile, — the 
wretched  church  immemately  in 
front,  wherewith  men  have  dared  to 
cramp  its  wi4o  circumference^tQe 
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gilt  clock  and  vile  Gredan  omar 
ments  on  the  western  tower— West- 
mhister  Abbey  still  remains  one  of 
the  grandest  objects  that  can  fill  the 
eye  and  soul.  Who  can  behold  it, 
and  not  feel  that  he  stands  in  the 
presence  of  a  fragment  of  an  earlier 
and  a  colossal  world  ?  When  we  look 
at  structures  such  as  this,  the  mind 
enquires  ivith  astonishment— who 
were  the  architects  of  the  era  that 
produced  them  ?  How  could  they 
die  and  leave  no  name  behind  ?  Was, 
then,  Imagination,  in  the  lusty  youth 
of  Science,  a  dower  as  common  as 
the  light  and  air  ?  Did  there  exist  a 
master-mind,  the  Michael-Angelo  of 
its  compeers,  to  create  and  harmo- 
nize the  elements  of  frandeur  and 
of  beauty; — or,  were  tne  very  build- 
ers touched  with  fire  from  Heaven  ? 
Survey  th  roughout  Britain  the  broken 
shreds,  which  barbarians  have  suffer- 
ed  to  remain,  of  a  period  which  they 
call  barbarous— the  cathedrals — ^the 
castles — ^the  ancient  houses — ^the 
carved  work  in  stone,  and  the  carved 
work  in  wood— must  it  not  have  re- 
quired thousands— yea,  tens  of  thou- 
sands—of minde  as  well  as  of  hands, 
to  have  devised  such  glorious  speci- 
mens of  human  power  ?  Is  the  mould 
in  which  such  mtellects  were  cast, 
utterly  broken  ?  Or  what  mean  the 
hideous  and  flimsy  fabrics  reared  by 
the  descendants  of  such  wondrous 
beings  ?  A  solution  of  die  riddle  has 
been  sought  in  the  influence  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  exer- 
cised at  that  period.  Each  indivi- 
dual, concerned  in  the  erection  of 
a  sacred  edifice,  felt  that  he  was 
working  out  a  part  of  his  own  salva- 
tion, and  hence  the  mighty  result  re- 
sponded to  the  mighty  motive.  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
fables  of  superstition  were  favour- 
able to  the  production  and  growth 
of  a  wild  and  exuberant  fancy,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  habit  of  money- 
getting  had  not  as  yet  confined  the 
Uioughts  to  one  mean  track.  Men  la- 
boured for  another  world  rather  than 
for  this ;  and,  if  the  tree  be  indeed 
known  by  its  fruits,  there  was  in  the 
devotion  of  that  time  a  fer^^our  and 
sincerity,  which,  whether  our  own 
displays  at  the  present  period,  it  may 
be  as  well  not  over  curiously  to  en- 
quire. These  reasons,  however,  do 
not,  I  confess,  satisfy  my  mind  as  to 
the  causeQ  of  the  amfysing  superiority 
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which  aocient  buildings  manifest 
over  modern.  As  far  as  they  go, 
tbey  may  assist  us  to  trace  to  its 
BOtvce  the  Pactelus  of  ecclesiastical 
splendour — ^but  they  leave  still  un* 
explained  the  universality  of  a  fine 
ana  magnificent  taste  in  evfrvspecies 
of  andent  architecture.  What  sort 
of  persons  must  even  the  burghers 
of  those  days  have  been,  who  left 
behind  them  no 

"  Suburimn  TiUas,  highway-aide  ret]*eat9," 

but  specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, which  are  to  this   hour  the 
painter's  delight,  and  the   modem 
citizen's  shame  ?  It  is  singular  that 
we  can  detect  in  the  manners  of  the 
olden  time  little  of  what,  in  our  own, 
we  emphatically  call  vulgarity.  With 
all  our  boasted  diffusion  of  refine- 
ment, I  suspect  that  the  high-breed- 
ing of  the  heart  was  far  more  genial  in 
the  time  of  our  Henries,  and  of  our 
Edwards,  than  it  is  now.      Every 
thing,  then,  was  of  a  piece :  now-a- 
days  there  is  a  base  mixture  of  low 
and  high  life,  which,  like  a  Brumma- 
gem half-penny  gilt,  disgusts  by  its 
counterfeit  glitter.    The  shoe-black 
of  the  last  century,  even,  who  carried 
about  his  little  tripod  through  the 
streets,  inviting  the  shoe  of  the  be- 
spattered passenger  to  rest  thereon, 
might  be  uneducated — but  he  was 
not  vul^u*:   the  shoe-black  of  our 
day,  who  tells  his  comrade  that  he 
is  **  going  to  a  consart  at  the  Argyll- 
Rooms,"  18  vulgar,  because  he  passes 
beyond  his  sphere,  ivithout  possess- 
ing the  manners  which  would  deco- 
rate the  sphere  above  him.    It  is, 
then,  to  the  nuamert  of  the  past  that 
we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of 
the  sterling  works  of  the  past  There 
was  no  cocknejrism  in  the  era  of  the 
house  of  Tudor ;  there  was  a  sort  of 
regal  spirit  flowing  from  tlie  throne 
over  ail  the  land.    A  merchant  of 
those  days,  with  his  costly  argosies 
at  sea  and  in  port,  with  his  gold  chain 
and  velvet  cloak,  was  very  different 
to  our  modem  merchant,  vibrating 
between  Bond  Street  and  Stamford 
Hill.    The  Exchange  of  London  was 
a  real  emporium  of  nations  in  their 
Tarious  costume — ^nota  beast  market, 
where  little  men  in  black  stocks  are 
jostled  by  tall  yellow-faced  men  in 
(iingy  white  neckcloths.    The  very 
Jew  of  antiquity  was  quite  a  different 
eort  of  animal  to  the  modem  money- 
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changer,  on  whose  withered  visage 
the  hereditary  effects  of  three  cen- 
turies more  of  extortion  are  writt«i 
and  endorsed  so  legibly.  "  Dear  * 
.sir,"  said  my  old  simple-hearted 
housekeeper  to  me,  after  her  first 
visit  to  London,  "  the  first  place  I 
went  to  was  the  Royal  Exchange, 
for  I  thought  I  should  see  Armenians 
in  their  long  robes,  and  Spaniards  in 
their  cloaks — but  I  saw  nothing  but 
some  dirty-looking  Jews."  We  are 
accused  of  being  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. It  is  our  own  faults  if  we 
are  so.  We  have,  by  birtiiriffht, 
imagination  enough,  generous  feeung 
enough,  talent  enou^,  but 
"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us.     Late 

and  800U, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waate  our 

powers." 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  those  powers 
are  as  great  as  ever,  but  thiay  are 
smothered  and  suppressed  beneath 
the  manners  of  the  age.  Taste  and  ta- 
lent still  exist,  but  they  have  chan- 
ged their  direction,  and  waste  them- 
selves on  sordid  things.  We  no  long- 
er invent  new  combinations  of  form 
to  enridh  the  walls  of  a  religious  edi- 
fice ;  but  is  not  the  same  imagination 
at  work,  under  a  humbler  modifica- 
tion, to  trace  figures  upon  plates,  or 
dcfvise  patterns  for  carpets  ?  Increa- 
sing luxury  makes  us  demand  orna- 
ments for  objects  of  comfort  rather 
than  for  objects  of  taste.  In  a  work 
recently  published,  called  "Exem- 
plars of  Tudor  Architecture  adapted 
to  Modem  Habitations,"  by  T.  F. 
Hunt,  Architect — a  work  which  I  hope 
may  be  as  influential  as  it  is  admi- 
rable in  motive  and  in  design — I  find 
the  follo^ving  passage  corroborative 
of  what  I  have  advanced  above : "  In 
the  course  of  last  year,  the  very  ela- 
borately carved  monument  of  Hiomas 
West,  Lord  de  la  Wan-e,  in  Broad- 
water Church,  Sussex,  was  complete- 
ly restored  by  ordinary  country  ma- 
sons, who  had  never  before  attempt- 
ed any  thing  beyond  plain  moulding. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  county,  the 
author  met  with  carpenters  of  the 
same  order,  carving  in  oak  ^vith  all 
the  charact(*r  and  fteling  of  our  old  . 
artisans."  To  this  testimony  may  I 
be  allowed  to  add  my  own  ?  In  fit- 
ting up  an  ancient  mansion  lately  for 
my  own  residence,  I  met  with  coun- 
try workmen,  who  were  able  to  repair 
elaborate  carvings  in  the  very  spirit 
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We  should  seem,     sistlniff  of  enormous  upright  tiiames 
of  rocK  placed  oppoi^Ite  to  each  Q!ther> 


therefore,  only  to  ni&ed  the  willy  in 
order  to  find  a  way  to  recall  the  fa- 
ded glories  of  ancient  architecture ; 
but,  alas,  time  and  lahour  are  become 
too  valuable  to  admit  of  any,  but  le- 
viathans of  weallSi,  gratifvmg  their 
eye  and  their  fancy.  We  can  no 
longer  see  such  a  comfortable  bill  as 
Mr  Hunt  affords  us  of  the  prices  of 
artificers'  work  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Eighth. 

«Item— paid  to  S«ope  tiie  ffiwyer  and 
his  fdlow  for  iiy  days— 4i^  8. 

"  Item^paid  to  Jdm  Haddenhain  Att' 
earving  of  ths  MaMpafor  ii  daefB,  «l  ill)  d. 
the  day— viy  d.,"  &c  &c 

We  must  now  be  satisfied,  if  we  can 
see  foor  weather-proof  walls  about 
us,  let  them  be  ever  so  bare  and  po- 
v^tf-stricken.  Well,  then,  I  will  no 
loij^r  declaim  against  raising  new 
abommations.    Let  utility  ana  udi- 
nem  be  the  order  of  the  day  \  but  let 
us  reverentially  abstain  from  disfi- 
guring and  destroying  the  glorious 
renumis  of  antiquity.    Erect,  if  you 
will,  a  trim  marnle  tablet  to  tlie  me- 
mory of  J.  Pijgs,  overseer,  with  weep- 
ing Cupids  bedewing  his  pug  nose, 
in  your  own  square  chapel,  but  do 
not,  for  pity's  sake,  adorn  in  this  out- 
rageous way  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Redcliffe;  Bristowa's  boast,  only  se- 
cond in  beauty  to  King*s  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  and   hallowed  by  the 
shcMies  or  Rowley  and  Chatterton. 
Restore  to  its  sacred  office  in  the 
ndl>le-pile  the  ancient  stone  font,  the 
carving  of  which  is  worth  a  king's 
ransom,  and  which  now  lies  in  a  dusty 
comer ;  and  carry  hence  the  marble 
wash-hand  basin,  which  has  usurped 
its  place,  to  some  trim  temple  in  the 
vicmity  of  Bethnal  Green.    Build  a 
Piinlico palace  (worthy  of  its  name), 
and  welcome,  but  do  not  lay  the  last 
lellc  of  the  old  royal  abode  at  Eltham 
i— now  used  to  a  barn — level  with  the 
dust.    Stand  in  awe  of  posterity. 
What  win  be  said  to  a  people  who 
can  so  little  regard  theirgreat  nation- 
al monuments  as*  to  suffer  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  and  most  ancient 
works  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  broken 
up  to  mend  the  roads  ?    I  speak  of 
the  wonderful  stones  at  Avebury  in 
Wiltshire,  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin.    A  century  ago  their  circle 
was  complete — the  two  avenues  that 
led  tor  It,  (each  a  mUe  hi  length,)  con- 


at  regular  distances,  were  yet  ataad- 
ii)g  untouched  in  the  mysterioua  so- 
lemnity of  a  thousand  yeans.  Ndw, 
only  a  solitary  ^ant,  here  and  there, 
looks  over  the  neld,  and  frowns  upon 
the  spoilers  of  its  brethren.  A  htde 
longer,  and  even  they  will  not  be  left 
to  tell  the  shameful  tale  of  desoladoiu 
Last  winter,  two  of  the  largest  re- 
maining masses  were  broken  up  to 
make  a  stone  fence.  Thus  perislieft 
all  that  is  great  and  elevatuhg,  not 
subdued  by  time,  but  by  man.  1  some- 
times think,  when  I  look  at  what  has 
beendestroyed^calculated  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  for  a  race  of  immortals» 
that  hnmen  power  is  as  much  mani- 
fested in  having  cast  down  tsuch 
works,  as  in  having  raised  them. 

**  Even  now  is  half  the  business  of  desti'uo- 
lion  done." 

One  after  one,  the  mighty  relica  that 
connect  us  with  the  past  disi^mear 
from  Uie  face  of  the  eanh,  and  the 
places  thereof  know  them  no  more. 
Some  of  our  finest  old  churches, 
whichalittletimelyrepairwouldhare 
preserved,have  been  stripp^  of  their 
roofs  for  the  sake  of  the  lead ;  as  if 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  could 
have  stood  in  need  of  niore  than  was 
lodged  in  their  precious  skulls  \  Every 
newspaper  informs  us  of  some  new 
spoliation.    The  fiat  is  gone  forth  to 
pull  down  the  curious  old  church  of 
St  Dunstan  in  Fleet  Street  The  saint 
once  took  Beelzebub  by  the  nose.   I 
wish  he  would  serve  the  progeny  of 
the  Evil  One  in  the  same  manner. 
By  this  time  the  Queen^s  head  at  Is- 
lington, the  finest  specimen  of  dur 
early  domestic  style  of  buildii^  to 
be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
L<mdon,is  razed  to  the  ground.  There 
are  traditional  reports  tfanat  this  curi- 
ous old  house  was  once  honotired  by 
the  temporary  residence  of  Qtifeen 
Elizabeth.     Obscure   rumoDo*  als<» 
mentions  other  distinguished  t^afits 
of  its  walls.  Possibly  they  may  have 
sheltered  all  the  grave  wisdom  cf  my 
Lord  Bmrleigh,  the  insinuating  graces' 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  or  the'mi^;id&- 
centbeardofShr  Walter  Raleigh.  At* 
any  rate,  there  was  enough  of  histo- 
rical conjecture,  and  enoudi  of  hia^ 
torical  uncertainty  about  this  ancient'  ^ 
dwelling,  to  excite  and  to  leave  rooUi 
for  the  operations  of  fancy.    Who 
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btit  imist  re^et  the  vanished  dories 
of  its  \grge  low  parlour,  ^  wa&flcot- 
ted  with  o^  In  nnall  pannels,  well 
preserved  by  constant  polishing,** 
ndierein,  according  to  long-establish- 
ed  usaff e,  the  food  ale,  for  which  thd 
Qaeens  Heaa  was  celebrated,  was 
served  hi  earthen  Jtigs  ?  If o  more 
shall  Elia  (who  is  himself,  I  believe, 
only  a  transmigration  of  the  ghost  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne)  resort  thither 
to  converse  with  the  shades  of  Sir 
Walter  and  my  Lord  Burleigh,  whUe, 
visible  to  hU  eye  alone, 

**  Xhe  gnirw  Lord  Ketpcr  M  tht  bniwk, 
Ani  Mb  aaA  1MM«  dMiMd  bifore  Um.*' 

I  should  feel  much  more  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  this  and  other  such  biiild- 
mgs,  were  I  not  convmced  that  no 
one  of  them  can  altogether  die.  There 
surely  nrast  be  another  world  and  a 
future  existence  for  them.  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  faint  images 
and  imperfect  shadows  of  thhags  to 
be  are  by  some  supposed  to  occupy 
some  vast  magazine  of  unborn  ew- 
ments;  so  i  suppose  that  the  spirit- 
ual essences  ofobjects,  whose  mate- 
rial form  hasperished,  fly  to  the  great 
reposhorr  of  things  past,  used,  and 
done  witL  Modem  houses  have  no 
souls,  so  tiiey  cannot  attain  this  para- 
dise of  spiritual  brick  and  mortar ; 
but  aD  Max  is  the  express  creation  of 
the  human  intellect  shall  be  found 
there,  as  imperishable  as  its  parent. 
"  The  bemgs  of  the  mind  are  not  of 
clity  ;•*  but  are  *  esaentiafiy  immor- 
tal." Comfort  yourself,  therefore, 
sympa&izing  reader,  vrith  this  truth, 
which  was  revealed  to  me  m  a  dream 
at  tn^elve  at  noon  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust last,  just  as  I  began  to  nod  over 
a  Revelation  of  Emanuel  Sweden^ 
boig,  and  his  description  of  the  desks 
at  whidi  the  anffels  write  articles  for 
their  Review,  m  the  meantime,  they 
are  to  be  honoured  (I  mean  not  to  in- 
clude suchdesultory  scribblers  asmy- 
self)  who  preserve  to  us, while  still  on 
earui,  all  that  their  minds  and  pens 
can  keep  alive  of  the  olden  time  and 
its  productions.  Reader,  did  you 
ever  see  Hone's  Every-Day  Book? 
Yon  cannot  do  better  than  buy  it  di- 
rectly. Do  not  be  afraid !  You  will 
meet  with  neither  blasphemy  nor 
radicalism,  but  with  spirit-stirring 
descriptions  of  old  customs,  delight- 
ful, woodfcuts  of  old  buildings,  as 
wen  as  many  a  fine  secret  learned 
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amongst  the  woods  fthd  fields,  and 
whispered  by  the  ''seasons'  differ- 
ence.^ Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
agree  with  Hone  either  in  principles 
or  politics  f  Yet  not  the  less  must  I 
declare  that  he  has  deserved  well  of 
the  naturalist,  the  antiquarian,  and 
the  poet,  by  his  •*  Every-Day,"  and 
also  by  his  ••  Tablc-Book."  Other  and 
greater  spirits  have  occasionally  rou- 
sed themselves  to  call  back  the  age 
to  a  purer  taste  and  nobler  feeling. 
The  poet  Wordsworth,  in  his  little 
work  on  the  scenery  of  the  English 
Lakes,  has  forcibly  touched  the  sub- 
ject of  congenial  architecture.  His 
remarks  are  generally  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  poet*8  eye  and  heart  \  but  I 
cannot  approve  of  his  recipe  for  the' 
colour  of  a  house — **  something  be- 
tween a  dust  and  a  cream  colour.'* 
Houses  I  have  seen  apparently  tinted 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  above 
direction — ^and  they  put  me  in  mind 
of  gooseberry-fool.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
also,  has  not  only  by  precept,  but  by 
example,  demonstrated,  that 

"  N«y  nkk  nor  Vatren  ars  tht  ways 
Of  haitf  anti^frity,  hut  strewn  witlr 
flowers.** 

The  productions  of  his  pen  testify 
his  love  of  antiquarian  lore,  and  tibe 
creation  of  his  architectural  skill — his 
own  house  at  Abbotsford — is  the  best 
proof  that  he  admires  the  old  style 
of  building.  The  writings  of  such 
men  of  genius,  added  to  such  pro- 
fessional works  as  Hunt's  Specimens' 
of  Tudor  Architecture,  have  certain- 
ly, at  the  present  time,  induce  da  faint 
dawn  of  a  better  era.  Some  Endish 

fentlemen  have  begim  to  bulla  old 
English  houses.  But,  unfortunately, 
modem  Gothic,  unless  guided  by  the 
purest  taste,  is  the  most  detestable  of 
things;  and,  though  we  should  imi- 
tate ancient  forms  ever  so  happily, 
still  we  cannot  eive  antiquity.  A 
real  ancient  building  is  not  for  the 
eye  only,  but  for  the  imagination.^  It 
is  the  atmosphere  of  other  days  which 
hallows  it — and  this  we  cannot  be- 
stow. When  we  look  at  a  venerable 
structiu'e.  Time  seems  to  reign  mas- 
ter over  its  walls  and  towers.  The 
very  elements  only  seem  to  have 
been  his  devoted  ministers.  The 
mellow  colouring,  the  picturesque  de- 
cay, scarcely  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  slow  acdon  of  the 
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sun  and  wind— they  are  but  the  foot- 
prints of  Time,  who,  like  a  dsible 
power,  sits  upon  the  hoary  battle- 
ments, and  makes  his  voice  heard  in 
every  breeze  that  waves  the  long  thin 
grass  beneath.  Wonderful  Antiquity  I 
Tliy  minutest  fragments  triumph  over 
the  most  perfect  achievements  of  the 
modem  world !  Crumbled,  rent,  and 
overthrown,  as  are  thy  works,  enough 
yet  remains  to  tell  wliat  their  full 
stature  must  have  been  I  What  were 
England  without  her  relics  of  the 
past  ?  How  much  interest  tliey  pos- 
sess exclusive  of  the  charms  of  na- 
ture, we  may  judge  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  flats  of  Norfolk  are  redeem- 
ed by  the  grandeur  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal remains,  and  that  the  absence  of 
all  old  buildings,  creates  a  sensible 
want,  even  amidst  the  exquisite 
scenery  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. Look  at  America :  With 
all  her  patliless  forests,  and  unhisto- 
ric  plains,  she  insults  her  settlers  of 
yesterday.  Where  are  their  ances- 
tors, where  are  the  works  of  their 
forefathers  ?  Cut  oflF  from  their  pa- 
rent country,  they  have  neither. 
They  are  without  tradition,  and  with- 
out dij^ity.  Memory,  the  precious 
birthright  of  an  Englishman,  is  to 
them  a  blank ;  and  the  Past,  with  all 
its  riches,  is  severed  from  them  by  a 

Sf  as  deep  as  the  ocean  that  rolls 
ween  their  shores  and  ours.  Hea- 
ven forbid  that  we  should  ever  obli- 
terate those  land-marks  of  byeone 
time--our  old  halls-^our  castles — 
om*  cathedrals !  that  we  should  leave 
a  posterity  without  a  record  of  their 
forefathers— a  nation  of  newly  rich, 
of  new  nobility,  and  of  new  villas ! 
Yet  this  consummation,  so  devoutly 
to  be  deprecated,  must  inevitably  be, 
if  we  continue  to  remove  all  that  is 
noble,  and  leave  nothing  in  its  place. 
Would  that  a  spirit  might  awaken, 
which  should  m-ge  us,  as  a  body,  as  a 
nation,  to  preserve  all  that  we  can  of 
tlie  past,  and  add  all  that  we  can  for 
the  benefit  of  the  future !  Avery  small 
attention  and  expense  would  keep 
our  finest  ancient  remains,  from  age 
to  age,  in  their  present  state ; — ^for  con- 
sider how  little  alteration  a  whole 
life  can  see  in  any  of  those  old  build- 
ings, which  only  appear  to  be  hard- 
ened, by  progressive  seasons,  to  the 
consistency  of  natural  and  primeval 
rock.  I  have  seen  fragments  de- 
♦*ctied  by  \1olep^?e  firom  sQme  S^xon 
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or  Roman  wall,  and  the  solid  stones, 
incorporated  with  the  mass,  have 
rent  asunder,  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance which  bound  them  together. 
I  will  not  despau*  of  my  country,  as 
long  as  the  ancient  frescoes  and  na- 
tional tapestry  are  permitted  to  frown 
grimly  upon  ^e  crimson  benches  and 
eorgeous  flplding  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Of  this  latter,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters,  says — *^  The  flfreat  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  whose  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada established  the  throne  of  his 
mistress,  eniployed  Cornelius  Vroom, 
a  native  of  Haarlem,  to  draw  the  de* 
signs  of  his  successive  victories  over 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole  was 
wrought  in  tapestry  by  Francis  Spier- 
ing.  It  is  a  noble  and  national  work. 
It  IS  divided  into  ten  battles,  and  con- 
tains the  portraits  of  twenty-seven 
naval  commanders.  These  portraits 
have  the  air  of  real  likenesses;  in- 
deed,  as  the  tapestry  was  wrought 
while  the  originid  persons  were  li- 
ving, the  ai'tist  couldnot  well  indulge 
in  imaginary  features."  To  this  ac- 
count, Allan  Cunningham  addb,  that 
even  in  that  day,  the  cost  of  this  great 
work  amounted  to  upw^ds  of  seven 
thousand  pounds.  I  suppose  that  it 
is  now  the  mere  ghost  of  what  it  was ; 
for  the  noble  commanders  whom  it 
commemorates,  can  scarcely  look  less 
like  humanity  in  their  cofiins,  than 
their  colourless  forms  upon  the  ta- 
pestry. Yet  it  does  a  man  good  to 
see  such  ancient  relics  presen-ed 
amidst  the  magnificence  of  improved 
art  and  science.  They  may  teach  a 
lesson  as  important  as  did  tiie  straw- 
roofed  cottages  of  early  Rome,  which, 
during  the  time  of  her  real  prosperi- 
ty, were  still  permitted  to  preach  hu- 
mility to  her  marble  palaces,  and  to 
remind  her  modem  sons,  that  dl 
they  enjoyed  or  valued  was  boufibt 
for  them  by  their  rude  and  plea- 
sure-spuming ancestors. 

The  old  tapestry  of  the  House  of 
Lords  may  also  hint  that  there  is 
many  a  national  monument  far  bet- 
ter worth  preservation  tlian  its  faded 
self,  and  that,  to  be  consistent,  we 
should  stop  the  hand  of  spoliation 
from  farther  ravage  upon  the  build- 
ings of  our  forefathers.  To  be  sure 
we  have  not  permitted  York  Cathe- 
dral to  remain  a  ruinous  record  of 
fanaticism  and  madness — yet  I  must 
pay  that  it  would  have  refreshed  mf 
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tpirit  to  iM  eubscriptioBB  for  its  se- 
edlficatioii  pouring  in  as  from  one 
hand  and  one  beart»  and  not  by  tardy 
dribblets — the  gentle  squeezings  of 
impeals  and  advertisements.    There 
should  have  needed  but  one  appeal 
—the  fact  that  a  part  of  York  Ca^ 
thedral  was.  destroyed.    I  have  said 
that  there  does  appear  to  be  a  faint 
dawn  of  a  better  architectural  era. 
May  it  increase  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day!     At  any  rate,  by 
buil^ng  noble  edifices  now,  although 
we  cannot  invest  them  with  antiquity 
for  ourselves,  we  prepare  antiqwty 
for  our  sons'  sons.    A  future  race 
may  still  point  to  some  relic  of  this 
time,  and  say, ''  See  what  our  fathers 
werel"   Not  that  i  desure  that  we 
should  recoil  to  primitive  discomfort 
as  weU  as  primitive  grandeur.    I  do 
not  quarrel  with  wh&  Sir  John  Cul- 
lum,  in  the  fervour  of  antiquarian 
zeal,  has  stigmatized  as  the  '*  age  of 
list,  sand-bags,  and  carpets."    List, 
land-baffs,  and  carpets,  are  very  ex- 
cellent uings,  and  not  to  be  despised; 
but  Mr  Hunt,  in  his  admirable  work, 
has  well  shewn  that  such  modem 
comforts  as  these  can  co-exist  with 
the  forms  of  ancient  magnificence. 
A  house  needs  not  to  be  a  windmill, 
because  its  ef  terior  is  rendered  plea- 
sing to  the  eye  of  taste.    Again,  with 
respect  to  internal  equipment,  I  main- 
tain that  we  should  rather  gain  than 
lose  by  reverting  to  the  fashions  of 
former  days.    Adorers  as  we  are  of 
cam^r^— that  taHsmanic  word— I 
cannot  conceive  how  we  tolerate  the 
modem  chair.  If  we  lean  back  with- 
outaccommodating  our  persons  to  the 
fiinuosities  of  the  chair-back,  we  have 
a  sharp  ridge  cutting  us  just  under 
the  shoulders ;  if  we  follow  the  curve 
of  the  chair,  we  are  thrown  forward 
into  the  deformity  of  Prince  Hunch- 
back, while  our  necks  and  chins  pro- 
trude like  the  fore-pai*t9  of  so  many 
Sanders ;  our  spines,  moreover,  are 
fretted  by  adl  the  little  balls  and  pro- 
unences  which  upholsterers  call  or- 
laments.  In  addition  to  these  incon- 
'eoiences,  the  penurious  seat  threat- 
ens to  hamstring  us  with  its  razor- 
ke  ed£e,  and  the  whole  machine, 
Ithough  an  efficient  instrument  of 
orture,  is  of  such  fraU  construction, 
hat  a  good  stretch  or  yawn  from  any 
lut  a  dandy  shatters  the  whole  in 
Heces,  and  consigns  us  to  the  more 
oerciful  hospitality  of  the  floor.  Have 


we  not  ill  exchanged  for  sush  stools 
of  repentance,  the  firm,  roomy,  back- 
supporting,  leg4«sdng  chairs  of  our 
ancestors  ?•  In  ancient  furniture,  as 
in  ancient  architecture,  there  is  a 
d€tfree  of  thought  and  design  always 
tobe  traced^  while,  on  the  o&er  hand, 
any  atoms  fortuitously  jostling  to- 
gether would  at  length  unite  into 
something  quite  as  good  as  the  abor« 
tions  of  modem  manufacture.  I  was 
particularly  stmek  witli  the  con- 
struction of  an  old  chair  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  under  my  observa- 
tion, of  a  time  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixtii.  It  dis- 
played the  application  of  a  mathema- 
tical prindpfe  to  the  commonest  pur- 
poses ;  the  back  and  tiie  supporters 
Doing  joined  at  such  an  angle,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  greater  the 
pressure,  the  more  firm  was  their 
union.  But  I  would  almost  give  up 
the  application  to  larffe  towns,  or 
even  to  populous  neighbourhoods,  of 
the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
inculcate,  if  I  could  preserve  the 
country,  the  real  country,  from  the 
pollution  of  metropolitan  brick  and 
mortar.  **  God  made  the  country, 
and  man  made  the  town,"  said  Cow- 
per.  Accordingly,  let  man  deform 
the  town  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Let 
Incongruity  and  Tastelessness  stare 
out  on  every  side,  as  fit.  emblems  of 
thQ  many-headed  multitude ;  but,  in 
the  country^  let  the  works  of  man 
assimilate  with  those  of  his  Creator, 
or,  at  any  rate,  be  restrained  from  in- 
juring them.  I  dwell  fifty  miles  fi'om 
the  great  Babel,  and  once  I  could 
have  said  of  our  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, as  Gray  of  the  vale  of  Gras- 
mere,  **  Not  a  single  red  tile,  no  gen- 
tleman's flaring  house,  or  garden 
walls,  break  in  upon  tiie  repose  of 
this  little  unsuspecting  paradise." 
Ibis  eulogium  is  ours  no  longer.  Hi- 
therto, indeed,  we  have  escaped  the 
*'  gentieman's  flaring  house"---( Hea- 
ven be  praised  I)— but  our  fine  old, 
grey,  weather-tinted  cottages,  are  fast 
giving  place  to  red  miniatures  of 
London  boxes. 

But  man  does  not  only  disfigure, 
he  actually  lays  waste,  the  creations 
of  the  Almighty  Architect,  with  the 
same  remorseless  rage  which  goads 
him  to  destroy  the  works  of  his  fel- 
low-beings. Not  only  the  antiquities 
of  art,buttheantique  forms  of  Nature, 
.  perish  before  him.    Her  ancient  gar- 
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mtfnt^w^Hf  fow4B  1(9  rent  «wy 
by  lki«  fAVBge  grtsp.  Ev«b  the  Mhd 
fortreteefl  ef  rocln  are  no  wotedaou 
to  her  violitted  mqenty.  Theae  «re 
0dll  deciper  oulnigM  thun  any  before 
entuoerated;  for  men  may  teem  to 
bave  flomo  right  over  the  vrorks  of 
tiieir  moHtBSi  prodocetoorai  hut  by 
what  charter  do  they  rend  and  dia- 
toire  the  ftdr  dwellnig-houae  which 
^d  baa  ifi  vea  them  for  their  aenrice, 
a«id  not  f9r  their  abuae  ?  The  love  of 
monoy  ia  the  root  of  ^  evil*  aaya  the 
Tolce  of  Wisdom.  Certainly  it  lathe 
orMfinof  lAw/ 

**novL9r%  the enuM that l«Telteirery. tree, 
And  woods  bow  down  to  form  a  way  for 

tbeo." 
Erery  thing  now-»-daya  must  be  turn- 
ed to  occoiinf.  There  is  no  generous 
conaacration  of  even  the  meet  worth- 
laaa  elcmenta  of  natnral  loyelineaa— 
no  flinfl^ng  in  of  the  meanest  dole  for 
beau^a  sa^.  Wherever  a  farthing 
can  be  made,  the  plough-ahare  of  ruin 
is  driven.  The  ghost  of  Paley  rejoices 
in  the  Elysian  ahadea,  as  each  new- 
comer to  Hadea  reporta  the  progress 
of  his  doctrine  of  expediency.  We 
are  all  for  utSiiU;  and  it  would  be 
well  that  it  should  be  ao,  if,  like  the 
boar  of  the  forest,  which  delvea  up 
the  flower  to  M  at  the  root,  we  had 
no  inatincts  oeyond  thoaa  of  aelf- 
Buatenaaca.  But,  aa  we  have  the 
immortal  power  of  imagination,  wo 
are  bound  to  provide  nutriment  for 
tiiat  celeatlal  part  of  us,  not  less  than 
for  that  whicn  we  hold  in  comm<m 
with  the  brutes*  Why  dien  is  the 
mere  money-getter  become  an  ani- 
mal so  common?  Why  do  we  meet 
wilJi  whole  districts  Ml  of  mean 
wretches,  who  estimate  every  land- 
scape by  the  number  of  productive 
acres  it  contains,  and  admure  all  trees 
according  to  the  loads  of  timber  into 
which  they  will  cut  up  ?  These  are 
men,  who,  if  half-a-dozen  elms,  which 
had  for  years  been  the  delight  of  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  comd  pro- 
duce half-apdozen  pounds,  would 
aentence  them  without  remorse. 
The  destruction  of  growing  timber 
throughout  our  island  is  a  serious 
subject  Where  are  the  oak  forests, 
the  chesnut  groves,  which  once  sup- 
plied England  with  rafters  for  her 
cathedrals,  and  gave  stability  to  her 
yet  enduring  churches?  Wealth  it- 
self cannot  now  build  as  our  forc- 
fatliers  built;   for  the  material  is 


wanting.    Modwni  anJilleela  Imigh 
a*  tha  vaat  boama.  Hie  solid  frame- 
work, of  an  andant  dwelling  (  but 
will  their  edifioaa  laat  as  long?  do 
thay  poasaaa  Ae  aame  enduring  prin- 
dpk?  It  ia  wise  to  undervalue  what 
one  eamiot  attain.    The  great  cause 
of  the  acarcity  of  fine  Ikaber  is,  jdmt, 
like  the  impatient  poeeeeaor  of  tiie 
gooae  with  golden  eggs,  wo  eamiot 
endnre  to  vmt  for  slow  and  future 
profit  Widi  the  short-sigfated  eager- 
ness of  cupidity,  we  cut  down  the 
thriving  timber  before  it  has  attained 
a  quarter  of  its  growth.    I  have  tra- 
veiled  much  over  England  of  late ; 
«  and  except  in  the  preserved  parka  of 
the  vea/^Ayaristocracy,Ihave  scarce- 
ly met  widi  a  single  large  tree.  That 
timber  should  be  cut  for  use,  is  right 
and  fit;  that  woods  should  be  thinned, 
is,  indeed,  essential  to  their  well- 
doing ;  but  I  own  that  it  makes  my 
sexagenarian  blood  boil  as  it  did  at 
twenty,  when  I  see  a  whole  couirtry 
swept  with  the  besom  of  desolation 
—like  the  champaign  about  Readine, 
for  instance,  the  sole  beauty  of  which 
consisted  in  the  noble  trees  that  once 
concealed  its  flatness.  In  proportion 
as  the  luxuries  of  life  are  worship- 
ped, the  beauties  of  nature  are  sacri- 
ficed.   The  modem  improvement  in 
tiie  moat  noble  science  of  road-ma- 
king, is  one  immediate  cause  of  tiie 
decay  in  picturesque  scenery.  Next 
to  gettinr  money,  rapid  travelling 
seems  to  oe  the  great  passion  of  the 
English.    To  save  half  a  mile  in  a 
distance  of  fifty,  the  graceful  curve 
must  be  controlled  into  the  formal 
straight  line,  the  grassy  slope  is  to  be 
broken  up,  the  wild  glen  disfigured, 
the  fiur  enclosure  violated,  and  the 
vicinity  to  be  strewn  with  wrecks, 
over  which  it  will  take  years  for  na- 
ture to  throw  her  pitying  mantie. 
Roads  were  once  pleasant  to  be  tra- 
velled, not  only  by  the  rich,  whirled 
along  in  their  air>tight  chariots,  but 
by  the  poor  wayfaring  man;  for  trees 
arose  in  the  hedge-row  to  defend  him 
from  the  spring  shower,  the  summer 
sun,  the  capridous  autumn  gale,  and 
the  piercing  winter  blast    But  mo- 
dem wisdom  has  decreed  that  roads 
must  be  stripped  as  bare  aa  liie  axe 
and  the  shears  can  make  them.  Even 
the  poor  solitary  beech,  which  over- 
hung the  rocky  declivity  at  tlie  en- 
trance to  our  village,  BtretchiDK  its 
gnarled  roots  along  the  ^^mossy  bank 
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(die  yUA0l^9^uAiitm}fW9m  givagi  «f«r 
ta  ^'2«i  of  th»  QiieiDf •  Ujdfortun 
9iCe  tree  I  Being  iadk»ted  and  wit 
mm,  tbf  triad,  thou  wert  found jopiltj 
ol  the uaperdonable  Grimes  orBhel^ 
tedMT  the  houseless  wanderer,  of 
foiliiiiig  a  se«t  fw  the  Dmsing  poeV. 
ef  preleetfaigthe  sperta  of  the  vuLaffe 
eWdteii;  and  further,  andabove  ui^ 
ef  ooe^Bff  tibe  parish  a  shilling  a^jear 
hj  iiQuraig  the  rood  beneath  with 
llie  drip  er  thy  luxuriant  leaves  I  Te 
tfaie  last  aiticle  in  the  eatalogue  eiF 
Ireasen  I  aheuld  ^lave  be^ecTleaFe 
to  put  in  a  demurrer ;  for  if  we  had 
set  againet  the  moisture  which  it 
dropped  upon  the  road,  all  the  hail, 
ndn,  and  snew  which  it  kept  awajr 
from  it,  I  think  the  tree  must  have 
eomeoffwith  flying  branches.  There 
Is  no  dottht  that  roadeare  injured  by 
too  close  a  border  of  foliage^  but  I 
should  think  that  huge  trees  here 
atod  there  would  be  rather  bene- 
idal  than  otherwise.  At  any  rate, 
ve  nu^  surely  contrive  to  com- 
Wae  utflity ,  agreesMeaess^  and  beau- 

?,  by  making  our  reads  wide  enough 
s  in  Franea)  to  admit  of  borderiaff^ 
trees  fer  aheher  end  adornment*  ana 
yet  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  air 
asd  lights    Agrleiuture  abo  goes  to 
the  eAUtjme  ef  a  good  principle  m 
ahMOflt  estirpating  thehedge^rows  of 
her  wide  denainy  or  at  best  diversi- 
fying  tinn  only  by  reversed  brooms, 
miscaBed  elm-trees.    Let  me  not  be 
nbtttken.    I  am  not  contending  for 
avea  a  preforeace  to  beauty  before 
mOity,^ — i  would  have  them  mutually 
play  into  each  other's  handsi,  as  I  de- 
voutly believe  they  might  be  made 
to  do.    Being  a  bit  of  a  farmer  my- 
self, though  I  daresay,  gentle  reader, 
yeu  have  taken  me  all  this  tune  fer 
amadpoet,  I  doaffirm,/ot  tie  ean^ 
mimiMi,  that  a  judicious  attention  to 
piauiesque  appearance  will  never 
■Mke  twopence  i^year  difference  to 
my  body.    But  even  supposing  that 
some  anall  aaoriflce  were  demanded, 
shall  we,  who  give  so  much  to  obtain 
the  Inzuriesof  art,  contribute  nothfaig 
lewardsprocuring  the  luxuries  of  na* 
tore  ?  Taus  fer  I  will  own  to  atouch 
sf  rwwmce  >  that,  when  I  see  laid 
irsstrate  before  its  prime  the  braach- 
eai  and  leafless  trunk  of  a  young 
rse^  which  I  have  but  lately  behela 
itasdmg  erect  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
tew  foHage,  (for  nature's  festival  is 
iie  season  for  such  atrocities,)  wan« 


toning  with  the  ^neroal  braeze,  and 
holdiiiff  ui^  its  rcijoicing  hands  to 
catch  the  vernal  shower,  I  look  upon 
the  poor  denuded  thin^  as  sadly  as 
if  it  were  the  corpse  o?  a  once  glo- 
rious and  living  olject.  Moreover, 
I  would  give^I  will  not  say  how 
much— -to  see,  even  in  the  fine  poetic 
frenay  of  Wordsworth,  England  'm 
all  its  pomp  of  primeval  forests— 

^  When  stdk'dthe  Bison  finmn  his  thatty 

hdr, 
Th<raasnds  of  Tears  hefore  the  tflent  air 
Wju  pieraed  by  whiflsing  shafts  of  bun- 

ter  fceen." 

Sommtt  sfi  the  DwHofu 

If  Cumberland  be  now  so  grand  io 
the  barren  majesty  of  its  mountains, 
so  beautiful  in  the  silver  loveliness 
of  ite  lakes,  what  must  it  have  been 
when  every  vale  was  replenished 
with  the  giants  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, when  every  expanse  of  water 
was  the  mirror  to  rich  and  ample 
woods  ?  I  have  heard  it  said,  that, 
even  within  the  memory  of  roan,  a 
squirrel  could  have  gone  from  eomp. 
one  lake  to  another  without  touching 
the  ground.    That  a  change  so  stri- 
king should  have  taken  place  in  so 
short  a  period  makes  one  tremble  for 
the  future.      Goldsmith  says  that 
Arabia  Petraa  is  only  a  desert  from 
exhausted  fertility.     Once  rich   in 
groves  and  com-flelds,  its  vegetable 
mattor  being  consumed  by  an  over- 
population, left  no  material  of  repro- 
duction.    Such,  possibly,  may  be 
England's  fate,  (though  I  own  that  I 
do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  it),  when 
every  least  relic  of  her  once  glorious 
forests  shall  have  disappeared,  when 
the  treeless  soil,  beinff  robbed  of  its 
natural  support,  shall  have  parched 
away  into  an  iron-bound  ana  inhos- 
pitable wilderness. 

I  said  that  rocks  even  were  no  cer- 
toin  barriers  to  our  destructive  rage. 
If  any  one  doubt  the  reali^  of  ^Is 
assertion,  let  him  go  to  Clifton.  He 
will  hear  the  hourly  explosions  of 
the  gunpowder  whidi  is  destroying 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  natural 
scenery  in  Englana;  he  will  see  Uie 
majestic  rocks,  that  once  impended 
over  the  Avon,  throvm  back  into 
comparative  insignificance,  while 
theur  venerable  tints,  rich  from  the 
lichens  of  many  centuries,  give  place 
to  the  red  hue  of  the  soil  beneath^— 
the  only  barrier  to  the  spoiler's  hand ; 
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and  he  will  be.  told  that  all  this  havoc 
is  caused  by  aman  of  tn'enty  thousand 
a-year,  for  the  sake  of  an^accession  of 
forty  pounds  to  his  annual  income ! 
This  IS  anotlier  sin,  for  which  our 
Macadamized  roads  have  to  answer. 
Our  coaches  bowl  along  in  triumph 
over  the  pulverized  remains  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  which  (as 
Southey  says)  are  sold  by  the  boat- 
load, and  measured  by  the  ton.  On 
a  smaller  scale,  these  injuries  are 
common ;  and  even  I,  in  my  genera- 
tion, have  had  to  follow,  as  a  mourn- 
er, the  desolating  footsteps  of  what 
is  called  Improvement — Improve- 
ment !  Oh  how  I  luite  the  term !  Af- 
ter an  absence  of  ten  years,  I  revi- 
sited my  birth-place.  The  house,  in 
which  I  first  drew  this  mortal  breath 
of  siffhs  and  laughter,  had  passed  in- 
to oSier  hands,  and  with  a  sorrowful 
foreboding  as  well  as  a  sorrowful 
remembrance,  I  turned  from  the 
neighbouring  village  (little  altered 
except  in  an  accession  of  some  square 
brick  lodgements^  towards  the  road 
which  conductea  to  the  mansion. 
Here  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  asked  if 
I  was  awake.  The  road  was  in  very 
deed  a  road,  smooth  and  open  enough 
to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Mac- 
adam as  much  as  it  depressed  mine. 
I  remembered  it  a  romantic  lane, 
bordered  by  a  high  rock,  half-way  up 
which  twined  a  path  for  foot-passen- 

fers,  now  seen  through,  now  bidden 
y  fantastic  foliage,  while  frequently 
from  amongst  the  boughs  would  peep 
the  red  cloak  of  the  peasant  girl  re- 
turning from  market,  or  the  liffht 
laugh  of  the  bounding  band  of  child- 
ren just  let  loose  from  school  would 
come  merrily  upon  the  ear.  The 
rocky  footpath  had  been  thrown 
down  to  make  and  to  widen  the  road 
beneaU),  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
As  I  emerged  horn  the  avenue  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  house,  my  heart 
beat  quick,  and  a  mist  came  over 
my  eyes.  I  stopped  for  a  moment 
at  the  turn  beyond  which  the  dear 
old  mansion  would,  I  knew,  break 
upon  the  siffht  During  that  pause, 
thou^ht,with  her  wonted  rapidity,  had 
anticipated  every  possible  futeration ; 
the  destruction  of  iavourite  trees;  the 
erection  of  hideous  summer-houses ; 
the  converting  of  lawn  into  water, 
and  of  water  into  lawn : — but  I  ad- 
vanced, and  it  was  none  of  these. 
The  rock,  the  solid  rock,  the  perpen- 


dicular rock,  that  rose  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  house, 
with  all  its  fretted  surface^  its  alpine 
fir-trees,  its  tresses  of  drooping  ivy; 
and  itH  silvery  birches,  was  gone— « 
absolutely  gone  like  a  summer  mist, 
and  in  its  place  was  the  very  minikin 
slope  of  a  grassy  hill,  smooth  and 
bald  as  the  forehead  of  a  Chinese, 
save  that  certain  s^ig-zag  paths  con- 
ducted to  a  sort  of  turn-about  sen- 
try's box  on  the  summit  Surely  the 
dislike,  manifested  in  this  one  parti- 
cular instance  of  bad  taste,  to  the 
rough,  the  rude,  and  the  majestic,  is 
become  epidemic.  Wlierever  we 
go,  we  find  the  face  of  nature,  as 
much  as  lies  in  man's  power,  ^  sha^ 
ven  with  the  scjrthe,  and  levelled 
with  the  roller."  Even  a  poor  coun- 
tryman said  to  me  the  other  day, 
while  I  was  admiring  a  cottage  back- 
ed by  a  fine  rock,  **  Aye,  sir,  it  would 
be  a  nice  place  if  the  rock  were  made 
a  bit  smooth."  In  that  entertaining 
late  publication,  the  Journal  of  a  Na- 
turalist, the  author  relates  Uie  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  "  A  ruin  in  tiie 
west  of  Enffland  once  interested  me 
greatly.  The  design  of  revisiting  it 
and  drawing  it  was  expressed  at  the 
time.  A  few  days  only  eli^sed;  but 
the  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage had  most  kindly  laboured  hard 
in  the  interval,  and  pulled  down  all 
the  nasty  ivy,  that  the.  gentleman 
might  see  the  ruin."  Apropos  of 
ivy.  I  cannot  forbear,  in  compas- 
sion to  the  author  of  the  Naturahsfs 
Journal,  endeavouring  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  the  "  cause  and  basis  of  his 
regard"  for  the  ivy-mantled  ruin, 
with  respect  to  which  he  seems  m<ve 
puzzled  than  beseems  so  sensible  a 
writer.  As  I  doubt  not  that  he  is 
wise  enough  to  take  in  Blackwood, 
I  beg  to  suggest,  through  tills  me- 
dium of  communication,  that  ivy 
pleases  the  eye  because  it  gives  va- 
riety of  outiine,  and  variety  of  co- 
lour. Although  it  may  be  true  (as 
he  affirms)  that  '^  the  nuun  body  of 
the  ivy  is  dark,  sombre,  massy,"  yet 
let  him  remember,  that  dark  masses 
are  the  grand  producers  of  pictinrial 
effect.  Moreover,  the  ivy,  although 
*'  deuil  de  T^t^,"  is  also  '*  parure 
des  hivers."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
summer-like  green  of  winter,  and 
.  looks  like  a  youthful  bride  beside 
the  antique  fir,  and  the  funereal  yew. 
Ivy  pleates  die  heart,  because  it 
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Heema  to  connect  the  living  with  the 
dtad.  It  may  be  **  a  modem  ap8tart» 
a  usurper/',  (liard  terms,  Mr  Natu» 
ralist,)  but  it  linics  the  present  to  the 
past  with  its  glossy  tendrils.  Then, 
as  to  its  effect  upon  tlie  imagination. 
Think  of  tiie  similes  it  has  furnished : 
»the  broken  heart  concealed  by  a 
smiling  face ;  all  green  and  wildly 
fresh  without,  but  worn  and  grey 
beneath;  Constancy,  fidthful  in  mis* 
fortune---dying  where  she  entwines 
herself;  Benevolence  casting  a  man- 
tle over  distress;  Gratitude  repay- 
uig  the  support  it  has  receivea  by 
ihe  8U]>port  it  bestows,  &c.  &c.  &c 
What  signifies  a  pin  our  knowing  that 
the  ivy  "  deliehts  in  waste  and  ruin/' 
and  is  harmuil  to  our  trees,  when 
we  feel  that  it  is  beautiful  ?  Pray, 
Mr  Naturalist,  how  long,  or  in  how 
many  particuhu^  have  our  likes  and 
dislikes  been  governed  by  reason? 
In  common  gratitude  for  my  having 
set  your  nund  at  rest  upon  this  pain- 
ful topic,  I  trust  that  you  wOl  resolve 
to  me  a  darker  riddle,  which  puzzles 
even  my  organs  of  ratiocination, 
^ce  the  line  of  beauty  is  a  curve, 
and  as  acute  angles  are  almost  un- 
known in  nature,  why  should  the 
form  of  the  pointed  gable,  employed 
in  old  buildings,  be  so  agreeable  to 
the  eye  ?    A  letter  addressed  to  me 

at HaU,  near ,  will  be  sure 

to  find  me,  or,  if  you  shape  your 
reply  in  the  form  of^an  article  to  Mr 
Bladcwood,  I  dare  say  that  he  and 
the  public  will  be  equally  delighted. 
Pray  lose  no  time,  for  soon,  I  imar 
eine,  neither  ivy  nor  gables  will  be 
left  to  please  or  to  perplex  you  or 
myself.  Ivy  is  too  wanton,  too  ram- 
blmg,  too  picturesque  for  this  gene- 
ration. It  is  disorderlv  enough  to 
come  under  the  late  Police  Act,  and 
IS  sorely  too  much  of  a  vagrant  to 
be  suffered  to  wander  abroad  over 
the  tabula  rasa  of  civilised  England. 
With  what  perseverance  we  labour 
to  subdue  nature,  the  very  success 
of  our  effcHts  sufficiently  ^indicates. 
For  she  hath  a  rebellious  will,  a  re- 
claiming force  within  herself,  an  an- 
tidotal power,  whereby,  if  at  all  left 
to  her  own  operations,  she  repairs 
the  ravages  of  man.  See  how  she 
enamels  even  the  formal  stone  wall 
with  her  many-coloured  lichens;  how 
her  nuns,  her  winds,  displace  a  stone 
here,  and  a  stone  there,  until  she  has 
In  some  sort  assimilated  it  to  her  do- 
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minion  I  See  how  she  hangs  her  ivy 
•veil  over  the  shame  of  the  lopped 
tree,  and  persists  in  thrusting  out 
her  boughs,  in  defiance  to  all  rule, 
with  the  dews  of  each  returning 
spring!  Observe  how  she  scatters 
iier  principles  of  life  wherever  a 
aeed  can  noat,  or  a  root  can  cling, 
and  adds  a  plume  to  the  lielmeted 
rock,  or  a  banner  to  the  roofless  ruin ! 
Yet  man  continues  to  counteract  her ! 
Even  her  gushing,  bounding  heritage 
of  waters  is  not  her  freehold.  The 
indignant  stream,  that  leaps  f^om  crag 
to  crag  in  the  wildest  and  most  se« 
questered  den,  may  be  tasked  to 
turn  the  dizzying  wheels  of  some 
polluted  and  polluting  manufactory. 
I<fay,  the  loveliest  spots  are  most  fre- 
(juently  so  profaned,  as  if  man  de- 
lighted, with  his  own  hand,  to  fulfil 
the  ori^nal  curse  upon  this  earth  and 
upon  himself,  and  to  prevent  die  eye 
or  heart  from  forgetting,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  primal  maleaiction.  A- 
mongst  the  modem  deformities  that 
disfigure  the  pure  element  of  water, 
the  steam-boat  claims  pre-eminencew 
Every  variety  of  ship,  boat,  or  vessel, 
is  beautiful,  except  this.  There  is 
no  grander  object  than  a  leviathan  of 
the  Drine,  with  all  her  sails  set,  and 
her  spars  and  ringing  in  tiie  exquisite 
order  of  naval  discipline :  the  power 
of  man  appears  in  none  of  his  works 
more  conspicuously;  such  mighty 
daring  is^  tnere  in  the  very  thought 
of  subduing  the  tremendous  ocean 
to  his  purposes,  and  of  making  his 

Sith  upon  the  unfathomed  deep, 
eautiful,  again,  is  the  li^ht  svm- 
metry  of  the  vessels  that  skim  before 
the  gale,  and  catch  the  summer  sun- 
shine upon  their  glancing  wings; 
glad  and  joyous  are  the  little  boats 
tliat  dance,  like  sea-birds,  from  wave 
to  wave.  But  wliat  beauty,  what 
ffladness,  is  there  in  yonder  shapeless 
hulk  that  carries  the  smoke,  together 
with  the  vulgarity  of  the  metropolis, 
into  the  dominion  of  tiie  awful  ocean  ? 
What  vision  of  srace  or  grandeur  can 
such  a  moving  St  Giles^  raise  in  the 
mind  ?  What  thoughts  but  those  of 
a  culinary  nature  can  the  savour  of 
tiie  passengers'  beef  and  cabbage, 
wafted  on  sliore — while 

"  Sicken'd  by  the  smell, 
Tor  miiny  a  league  old  ocean /ro?r7is,"—. 

{produce  in  the  most  imao^inative  If 
t  is  a  pity  that  our  recent  improve- 
ments upon  old  inventions  should  all 
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most  unlversaUy  be  unpleaaing  to    teed,--every  stream  tonied  too  a 
the  eye,  ospeciallv  tfaice  a  little  at- 
tention to  outward  appearance  miffbt 
hare  obviated  this  defect    For  in- 
tttmce,  in  subatituting  the  Semaphor 
for  the  Telegraph,  it  would  have  been 
•asy  to  have  given  its  tower  and  point- 
ad  rod  a  picturesque  effect.  Crown- 
ing the  dutant  hill,  and  often  rising 
from  a  mass  of  woods,  it  would,  ff 
built  in  the  Saxon  or  Gothic  style  of 
trchitecture,  Impart  to  a  landscape 
that  peculiar  charm  with  which  an 
appropriate  work  of  man  invests  the 
tranquillity  of  nature.    But,  as  It  is, 
the  light  fabric  of  wood,  which  used 
to  bang  its  moving  panes  against  the 
^ted  sky,  has  been  ill-exchanged 
for  the  stumpy  brick  column  where- 
by modem  dispatches  are  conveyed 
from  hill  to  hill    A  stage-coach  and 
four  horses,  spanking  along,  mav  not 
exactly  come  under  the  head  of  the 
picturesque,  but  at  any  rate  they  are 
more  glorious  to  behold  than  a  steam- 
coach  with  its  boiler,  if  one  may  be 
permitted  to  judge  by  the  engravings 
of  that  invention.    The  poet  Words- 
worth has  likened  the  smoking  horses 
of  a  waggon  to  Apollo  in  a  cloud ; 
but  unto  what  should  he  liken  the 
smoking  tubes  of  a  steam-coach? 
There  has  been  a  whisper  of  a  steam- 
plough.    How  future  commentators 
Will  rack  their  brains  over  the  first 
stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Church- 
yard I  "The  ploughman  homeward 
plods  his  weary  way  I"  What  in  the 
world  could  that  mysterious  per- 
sonage,   ^  the    ploughman/     have 
been  ?   There  is,  moreover,  the  Om- 
nibus— ^but  I  abstain.    Enough  has 
been  said  to  convince  the  most  in- 
credulous that  the  inevitable  hour  is 
on  its  way,  which  shall  consummate 
the  triumph  of  Art  over  Nature,  of 
Deformity  over  Beauty.    Then  shall 
^e  horse,  becoming  useless,  betake 
himself  to  the  forests.    I  forget  my- 
self,—we  have  no  forests.     Cran- 
boume  Chase  (the  last  true  forest) 
is  disfranchised;  and  as  the  deer 
there  have  been  wantonly  slaughter- 
ed, and  sold  for  five  shillmgs  aSiead, 
so  shall  our  horses  be  all  put  to  death 
as  cumber-grounds,  and  broiled  down 
for  dog's  meat.    Then  shall  every 
relic  ot  antiquity  utterly  disappeai*. 
Our  cathedrals  will  mend  the  roads, 
and  our  ancient  buildings  help  to 
erect  snug  villas.    Then  shall  every 
road  be  laid  bare,  every  hill  shall  be 
made  low,  and  all  the  rough  places 
plain.  Every  glen  8h»ll  be  Macadam- 


New  Rivcr,^-<Tory  lake  drained  m^ 
to  marshy  meadow  land.  Aa4  ^a 
shall  the  Picturesque  vaniah  enlArely 
from  the  dwellings  and  scenery  of 
England! 

To  avert  so  dire  a  catastrophe,  1, 
Timothy  Crusty,   Esq.,    A.M.  and 
F.P.S.proposethatParhamentshould 
appoint  a  select  committee,  to  be 
called  the  Board  of  Taste;  (they  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  find  members  amongst 
their  own  body  j>— that  this  commit- 
tee should  again  elect  sub-committees 
in  every  county  of  England ; — ^that 
the  Unctions  of  these  corporate  bo- 
dies should  be,— Imprimis,  (as  no- 
thing can  be  done  without  money,> 
to  ruse  subscriptions  for  a  fund,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  to  see  that  this 
fund  be  applied  to  the  following  pur- 
poses.   First,  to  purchase,  standmg; 
such  trees  as  are  public  ornaments, 
or  conduce  to  public   enjoyment. 
[It  often  happens,  that  a  group  of 
trees  is  as  much  a  feature  in  a  coun- 
try, as  the  everlasting  rocks  them- 
selves. Should  not  such  be  preserved, 
and,  by  timely  planting,  pe^tuated  ? 
There  is  a  law  in  Fnmce,  that  who- 
ever cuts  down  one  tree,  must  nlaot 
two.    As  laws  that  are  framea  for 
the  public  benefit  can  never  be  call- 
ed despotic,  I  (though  a  friend  to 
liberty)  propose  that  the  Board  of 
Taste' shoula  petition  Parliament  for 
a  similar  enactment,  and  not  to  mind 
the  stuff  about  **  free-born  English- 
men," &c.]    In  the  second  place,  the 
Board  should  buy  up  such  land  as  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation   of 
such  remains  as  the  giant  stones  of 
Avebury.    They  should  also  apply  a 
part  of  the  fund  to  the  purchase  or 
repair  of  fine  old  buildings,  such  as 
the  Hall  of  Altham  Palace  in  Kent, 
or  Tonbridge  Castle,  which  was  ac- 
tually on  sale  a  short  time  since. 
They  should  redeem  the  towering 
rockrt  of  Clifton  from  being  tramplea 
under  foot,  in  tibe  shape  ot  turnpike 
roads.    In  short,  they  should  cater 
in  every  possible  way,  for  the  taste 
and  the  imagination,  as  zealously  as 
the  board  of  aldermen  provide  for 
the  grosser  appetites.    And  eacli  so- 
ciety should  have  a  secretary,  a» 
well  as  treasurer,  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee,  to  con.- 
vince  the  sceptical  that  the  funds 
are  properly  appropriated,  and  to 
publish  to  an  aomiring  world,  th© 
taste,  the  judgment,  the  munificence 
of  our  Isle. 
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It  must  be  a  heavenly  life— wed- 
lode— with  one  wife  Mid  one  daugli- 
ter*  Not  ^  that  people  may  not  De 
happy  witii  a  Beries  of  Bpouses,  and 
five-and-twenty  chfldren  all  in  a  row. 
But  we  prefer  still  to  Btirring  life— 
and  therefore,  oh  I  for  one  ^e  and 
one  dauf^ter !  What  a  dear  delight- 
ful girl  would  she  not  have  been  by 
this  time»  if  bom  in  the  famous  vin- 
tage of  1811— the  year,  too,  of  the 
no  leas  fisraous  eoniet  I  But  dien— in 
apite  of  all  her  filial  affection,  speak* 
inc  IB  silvery  sound,  and  Bmiling  in 
golden  light,  she  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  been  forsaking  her 
old  father  tiiis  very  month ;  without 
compunction  or  remorse,  forgetting 
her  mother;  and  even  like  a  fm 
cloud  on  the  mountain's  breast,  cleSF* 
Ting  unto  her  husband  I  Such  sepa- 
ration would  to  us  have  been  insup- 
nble.  Talk  not  of  grand-children, 
bey  come  but  to  toddle  over 
your  grave ;— as  for  sons-in-law,  they 
are  sulky  about  settlements,  and 
wish  you  dead  ^--every  Man  of  Peel- 
ing and  every  Man  of  the  World,  too, 
km>wa  that  his  last  day  of  perfect 
happiness  is  that  on  which  he  sees 
his  only  daughter  a  bride. 

But  let  us  not  run  into  the  melan- 
diolic8«  We  wish— -notwithstanding 
an  diis — ^that  we  had  now— one  wife 
—one  single  wife— and  one  only 
dan^ter.  Ourselves  about  fifty— 
lfyl>ear  some  six  summers  farther 
off  heaven— and  My  Darling,  **  beau- 
tiful exceedingly,'^  on  the  brink  of 
her  enrobing  teens !  Aye,  we  would 
have  shewn  the  world  **  how  divine  a 
tiiine  a  woman  might  be  made."  Our 
diild  would  have  seemed— -alternate- 
ly—Una— Juliet— Desdemona— Imo- 
gen; for  those  bright  creatures  were 
all  Id^  and  kin,  and  the  angelical  fa- 

lily  expression  would,  after  a  sleep 

f  centuries,  have  broken  out  in  beau- 
>    f  over  the  countenance  of  their  fair 

ousin,  Theodora  North ! 
"  And  pray,  sur,  may  I  ask  how  you 

ould  have  educated  your  sweet 

ion  of  the  rising  sun  P*^- whispers 


a  dowager  now  at  her  third  husband, 
and  therefore  at  present  somewhat 
sarcastacally  inclined  towards  bache- 
lors of  a  certain  age.  We  answer 
suBurringly.  "  Think  not,  madam, 
though  we  have  hitherto  been  the 
most  barren,  and  you  the  most  pro- 
lific  of  the  children  of  men,  that, 
therefore,  were  a  daughter  yet  to  be 
borne  to  us,  we  should  shew  oiuv 
selves  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
female  education.  There  was  Miss 
Iftmiilton— and  there  is  Miss  Edge* 
worth,  who  never  had  a  child  in  their 
lives— though  you  have  had  a  score 
and  upwards — yet  each  of  them 
writes  about  children  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  if  she  had  had  bantling  aft^ 
bantling  annually,  ever  since  the  short 
peace  of  1802.  So  are  we— ^to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken— childless ;  that 
is,  in  the  flesh,  but  not  in  the  spirit 
In  the  spirit  we  have  had  for  nearly 
twenty  years — an  only  daughter— 
and  her  Christian  and  Scriptural 
name  is  Theodora— the  gift  of  God  I" 

Some  day  or  other  we  intend  pub- 
lishing a  poem  with  that  title,  which 
has  been  lying  by  us  for  several 
years — ^but  meanwhile,  let  us,  gentle 
reader,  as  if  in  a  **  twa-haun'd  crack," 
chit-chat  away  together  about  those 
ideal  daughters,  of  whom  almost 
every  man  has  one — ^two — or  three 
—as  it  happens — and  whose  educa- 
tion he  conducts,  after  a  dreamy 
mode  it  is  true,  yet  not  untrue  to  the 
genial  processes  of  Nature,  in  the 
school-room  of  Imagination. 

The  great  thin^  is,  to  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  iNo  w,  surely  that  is  not 
hard  to  do,  even  in  a  wicked  world. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  thieving  and 
robbing  gomg  on,  all  round  about 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  especially 
of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Yet, 
look  at  those  pretty  Bmiling  suburban 
gardens,  where  rose-tree  and  pear- 
tree  are  all  in  full  blossom  or  bear- 
ing, not  a  stalk  or  branch  broken ; — 
nor  has  the  enormous  Newfoundland- 
er in  yonder  kennel  been  heard  bark- 
ing, except  in  sport,  for  a  twelve- 
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month.  Just  so  with  the  living 
Flower  beneath  your  eye  in  your  own 
Eden — 

No  need  fur  you  to  |prowl» 
Be  mute — but  be  at  home. 

Not  a  hair  of  her  head  fihall  be 
touched  by  evil;  it  is  guarded  by 
the  halo  of  its  own  innocence ;  and 
you  will  feel  that  every  evening 
when  you  press  it  to  your  heart,  and 
dismiss  the  pretty  creature  to  her 
bed  with  a  parental  prayer.  It  is, 
then,  the  easiest  of  all  things  to  keep 
your  rose  or  your  lily  out  of  harm's 
way ;  for  thither  the  dewy  gales  of 
gladness  will  not  carry  her ;  in  sun- 
light, and  moonlight,  and  in  utter 
darkness,  her  beauty  is  safe — if  you 
but  knew  what  holy  duties  descend- 
ed upon  you  from  Heaven  the  mo- 
ment she  was  bom,  and  that  the  God- 
given  must  be  God-restored  out  of 
your  own  hand  at  the  Last  Day ! 

But  we  are  getting  rather  too  se- 
rious— so  let  us  be  merry  as  well  as 
wise — yet  still  keep  chatting  about 
Theodora.  She  has,  indeeo,  a  fine 
temper.  Then,  we  defy  Fate  and 
Fortune  to  make  her  miserable,  for 
as  long  a  time  as  is  necessary  to  boil 
an  e^ — neither  hard  nor  soft — three 
minutes  and  a  half;  for  Fate  and 
Fortune  are  formidable  only  to  a 
female  in  the  sulks  ;  and  the  smile 
in  a  serene  eye  scares  them  away  to 
their  own  dominions.  Temper  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  soul.  When 
it  is  mild,  pure,  fresh,  clear,  and 
bright,  the  soul  breathes  happiness ; 
when  it  is  hot  and  ti'oubled,  as  if 
there  were  thunder  in  Uie  air,  the 
soul  inhales  misery,  and  is  aweary 
of  very  life.  Yet  there  are  times 
and  places,  seasons  and  scenes,  when 
and  where  the  atmosphere,  the 
Temper  of  every  human  soul,  is  like 
the  foul  air  or  damp  in  a  coal-pit. 
The  soul  at  work  sets  fire  to  it,  by  a 
single  spark  of  passion ;  and  there  is 
explosion  and  death.  But  Religion 
puts  into  the  hand  of  the  soul  her 
safety-lamp ;  and,  so  guarded,  she 
comes  uninjured  out  of  the  darkest 
and  deepest  pit  of  Erebus. 

You  have  kept  your  Theodora,  we 
.  hope,  out  of  harm's  way ;  and  che- 
rished in  her  a  heavenly  temper.  The 
creatureismostreligious;  ofall  books 
she  loves  best  her  Bible;  of  all  days 
most  blessed  to  her  is  the  Sabbath. 
She  goeth  but  to  <Hie  church.    That 
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one  pew  is  a  pleasant  place,  hung 
round  by  holy  thoughts,  as  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  whose  bloom  is  pe- 
rennial, and  whose  balm  breathes  of 
a  purer  region.  The  morning  and 
the  evening  of  each  week-day  haft 
still  to  her  something  of  a  Sabbath 
feeling— a  sol  enmity  that  sweetly 
jrields  to  the  gladness  and  gaiety  of 
life's  himian  hours,  whether  the  sun^ 
light  be  astir  in  every  room  of  the 
busy  house,  or  the  ''parlour-twilight'* 
illumined  by  the  ntful  hearth,  that 
seems  ever  and  anon  to  be  blinking 
lovingly  on  the  domestic  circle. 
Humble  in  her  happiness— fearful  of 
offence  to  the  Bemg  from  whom  it  ia 
all  felt  to  flow— affectionate  to  her 
earthly  parents,  as  if  she  were  yet  a 
little  child — pensive  often  as  evening, 
yet  oftener  cheerful  as  dawn — ^what 
fears  need  you  have  for  your  Theo* 
dora,  or  why  should  her  smiles  some- 
times affect  you  more  than  any  tears  ? 

Can  a  creature  so  young  and  fair 
have  any  duties  to  perform  ?  Or  will 
not  all  good  deeds  rather  flow  from 
her  as  unconsciously  as  the  rays  from 
her  dewy  eyes  ?  No— she  is  not  tlie 
mere  child  of  impulse.  In  her  bosom 
— secret  and  shiuly  as  is  that  sacred 
recess — feeling  has  ^own  up  in  the 
light  of  thought.  Simple,  indeed,  is 
her  heart,  but  wise  in  its  simplicity  : 
innocence  sees  far  and  clear  with  her 
dove-like  eyes;  unfaltering  where'er 
they  go,  be  it  even  among  the  haunts 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  tlie 
feet  of  her  who  duly  bends  her  knees 
in  prayer  to  the  Almighty  Guide 
through  this  life's  most  mortal  dark- 
ness; and  ''greater  far  than  she  knows 
herself  to.be,"  is  the  young  Christian 
Lady,  who  sees  a  sister  in  the  poor 
sinner  tliat  in  her  hovel  has  ceased 
even  to  hope ;  but  who  all  at  once  on 
some  gracious  hour,  beholds,  as  if  it 
were  an  angel  from  heaven,  the  h^ce 
of  one  coming  in  her  charity  to  com- 
fort and  to  reclaim  the  guilty,  and  to 
save  both  soul  and  body  from  death. 

Yes,  Theodora  has  her  duties  ;  on 
them  she  meditates  both  day  and 
night;  seldom  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two,  are  they  entirely  out  of  her 
thoughts;  and  sometimes  does  a 
faint  shadow  fall  on  the  bri^btneas 
of  her  countenance,  even  during  the 
mirth  which  heaven  allows  to  inno- 
cence, the  blameless  mirth  that  ema- 
nates In  the  voice  of  song  from  her 
breast,--even  as  a  bird  in  Spring,  th«^ 
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wirbles  thick  and  fast  from  the  top- 
spiray  of  a  tree  in  the  sunshine,  wX 
at  once  drops  down  in  silence  to  its 
n^t  A  life  of  duty  is  the  only  cheer* 
fill  life;  for  all  joy  springs  from  the 
dfections ;  and  'tis  tlie  great  law  of 
Nature,  that  without  gocni  deeds,  all 
good  affection  dies,  and  the  heart  be- 
comes utterly  desolate.  The  exter- 
nal world,  too,  then  loses  all  its  beau- 
ty; poetry  fades  away  from  the  eartli ; 
for  what  is  poetry,  but  the  reflection 
of  all  pure  and  sweet,  all  high  and 
holy  tlioughts?  But  where  duty  is, 
**  Flowers  laii^h  beneath  her  in  their  beds, 
And  fn^pranoe  in  her  footing  treads ; — 
She  doth  preKrve  the  stars  firom  wrong, 
And  the  eternal  heavens,  through  her,  are 
fredi  and  strof^." 

And  what  other  books,  besides  her 
Bible-,  doth  Theodora  read?  History, 
to  be  sure,  and  Romances,  and  Voy- 
sffes  and  Trayels,  and — Poetry. 
lYeachinff  and  praying  is  not  the 
whole  of  Religion,  ^rmons,  cer- 
tainly, are  very  spiritual,  especially 
Jeremy  Taylors';  but  so  is  Spenser's 
F^dry  Queen,  if  we  mistake  not,  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  What  a  body 
of  divinity  in  those  two  poems! 
This  our  Theodora  knows,  nor  fears 
to  read  tiiem, — even  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Not  often  so,  perhaps ;  but  as 
often  as  tiiepious  spirit  of  aelight  may 
prompt  her  to  worship  her  Creator 
through  the  glorious  genius  of  his 
creatures! 

And  what  may  be  the  amusements 
of  our  Theodora  ?  Whatever  her  own 
heart — thus  instructed  and  guarded 
— may  desire.  No  Nun  is  she — no 
veil  hath  she  taken — ^but  the  veil 
wiiich  nature  weaves  of  mantling 
bludies,  and  modesty  sometimes  lets 
drop,  but  for  a  few  moments,  over 
die  reddening  rose-glow  on  the  vir- 
gin's cheeks.  All  round  andround  her 
own  home,  as  the  centre,  expand 
before  her  happy  eyes,  the  many 
concentric  circles  of  social  life.  She 
regards  them  all  with  liking  or  with 
love,  and  has  showers  of  smiles  and 
of  tears  too  to  scatter,  at  the  touch 
of  joys  or  sorrows  that  come  not  too 
near  her  heart,  while  yet  they  touch 
its  strinss.  Of  many  of  the  festivi- 
tieci  of  this  world — aye,  even  of  this 
yricked  world — she  partakes  with  a 
elndsome  sympathy — ^and,  would  you 
believe  it  */ — Theodora  sometimes 
dmces,  and  goes  to  concerts  and 
plAjs,  and  sings  herself  like  St  Cecilia, 
till  a  drawing-room  in  a  city,  with  a 
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hundred  living  people,  is  as  hushed 
as  a  tomb  full  of  skeletons  in  some 
far-off  forest  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
voice  of  river  or  sea  I 

Now,  were  you  to  meet  our  Tlieo- 
dora  in  company,  ten  to  oQe  you 
would  not  know  it  was  she ;  pos- 
sibly you  mijzht  not  see  any  thing 
very  beautiful  about  her ;  for  the 
beauty  we  love  strikes  not  by  a  sud- 
den and  single  blow, — but— allow  us 
another  simile— is  like  the  vernal 
sunshine,  still  steal,  steal,  stealing 
through  a  dim,  tender,  pensive  sky, 
and  even  when  it  has  reached  its 
brightest,  tempered  and  subdued  by 
a  neecy  veil  of  clouds.  To  some 
eyes  such  a  spring-day  has  but  little 
loveliness,  and  passes  away  unre- 
^ded  over  the  earth ;  but  to  others 
It  seemeth  a  day  indeed  bom  in  hea- 
ven, nor  is  it  ever  forgotten  in  the 
calendar  kept  In  common  by  the  Ima- 
gination ana  the  Heart. 

Would  you  believe  it  ? — our  Theo- 
dora is  fond  of  dress!  Rising  up 
from  her  morning  prayer,  she  goes 
to  her  mirror;  and  the  beauty  of  her 
own  face — though  she  is  not  philoso- 
pher enough  to  know  the  causes  of 
effects — ^makes  her  happy  as  day- 
dawn.  Ten  minutes  at  the  least— 
and  never  was  time  better  employed 
— has  the  fair  creature  been  busy  with 
her  ten  delicate  fingers  and  thumbs  in 
tricking  her  hair; — ten  more  in  arran- 
ging the  simple  adornment  of  her  per- 
son; and  a  final  ten  in  giving,  ever 
and  anon,  sometimes  be&re  l£e  mir- 
ror, and  sometimes  away  from  it, 
those  skilful  little  airy  touches  to  the 
toute-ensemblcy  which  a  natural  sense 
of  grace  and  elegance  can  alone  be- 
stow— of  which  never  was  so  con- 
summate a  mistress — and  of  which 
Minerva  knew  no  more  than  a  mo- 
dem Blue.  Down  she  comes  to  the 
breakfast-table ;  for  a  spring-shower 
has  prevented  her  from  taking  her 
morning  walk ; — down  she  comes  to 
the  breakfast-table,  and  her  presence 
diffuses  a  new  li^ht  over  the  room, 
as  if  a  shutter  had  been  suddenly 
opened  to  the  East. 

"  And  pray,  Theodora,  what  book 
have  you  got  in  your  hand  ?" — ^"  The 
Young  Lady's  Book,  sir."  And  the 
old  gentleman,  putting  on  his  spec* 
tacles,  peruses  the  contents,  while 
the  um  keeps  simmering  its  matin 
song,  and  his  watch  lies  yellow  on 
the  white  cloth,  by  which,  to  a  nicety, 
he  boils  the  flrallinis.    "  The  Young 
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Lady's  Book,  love !  and  a  very  pure» 
pretty,  and  pleasant  book  it  seems 
to  be— apparently '  not  unworthy  a 
kind  word  or  two  from  Ma^'s  self, 
who  delighteth  in  all  that  is  pure, 
pretty,  and  pleasant,  and  proves  that 
such  is  her  delight,  by  a  monthly  of- 
fering to  her  friends  of  fruits  and  of 
flowers." 

The  Young  Ladf  *8  Book  has  in- 
deed a  prepossessing  exterior,*- 

"  A   countenance  «uch  as  Virtue  ever 

wears, 
When  gay    good  nature    dresses  It  in 

smiles." 

Why,  here  are  Forty-Five  Wood- 
Cuts,  representing  as  many  elesmnt 
Recreations,  Exercises,  and  Pur- 
suits !  They  are  feelingly  designed* 
and  skilfully  executed — by  what  ar- 
tists we  know  not—for  we  see  no 
names — but  assuredly  by  artists  who 
know  what  is  worth  looking  at,  in- 
doors or  out — ^in  brown  studies  or 
blue  parlours ;  in  grove  or  garden ; 
in  ''  Fancy's  gay  parterre,"  or  Ima^- 
nation's  shadowy  forest;  on  trim 
dieltered  lawn,  flower-bordered,-— or 
on  rough,  breezy  hill-side,  gorse-en- 
circled ;  by  flowing  river-side,  or 
still  fountain-well;  m  secret  nook, 
where  through  the  old  umbrage  the 
poet  scarce  sees  one  blue  glimpse  of 
sky,  or  on  open  plain  like  that  of  Sa- 
lisbury, where  bends  overhead  the 
whole  bow  of  heaven,  as  we  are  jour- 
neying towards  Stonehenge.  Bad 
wood-cuts  are  the  unkindest  cuts  of 
all ;  their  blackness  is  terrible,  haunt- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  ghosts  whom  they 
have  slain — *^  all  murdered."  One 
looks  on  them  with  an  earnest  desire 
for  retributive  justice;  and  antici- 

Stes  the  day  when,  <<  far  the  deep 
mnation  of  their  taking  ofl;"  the 
assassins,  who  perpetrated  deeds  at 
which  the  sun  hides  his  face  behind 
a  cloud,  will  pay  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives  to  the  offended  hiws  of  their 
eountry,nature,and  perspective.  But 
good^tnily  good  wood-cuts— such 
^s  these— it  does  one's  heart  good  to 
look  upon ;  Nature  stands  so  promi* 
nently  forward,  with  her  lights  and 
shadows  in  such  bold  relief,  and  so 
perfectly  reconciled  to  her  sister.  Art, 
ihat  you  would  swear  they  were 
twins  who  had  never  quarrelled,  be- 
nefited by  the  self-same  early  edu- 
cation, and  grown  up  to  equal  beauty 
m  mature  womanhood. 
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<'  Oft  in  the  pleasant  vfllages  of  France 
Some  high-born  lady  crowns  the  msti0 

xnaid 
With  floralemblsma  of  hwmodert  worth.** 

And  such  is  the  motto  to  the  very 
beautifid  emblem  or  device  to  the 
article  entitled  ^  Moral  Dbport- 
HSNT."  Accomplishments  without 
virtues,  are  worse  than  worthleas— 
pois<mou8  weeds;  but  accomplish- 
ments with  virtues  are  like  a  wreath 
of  flowers  round  the  brow  or  on  the 
bosom  of  beauty. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  some 
accomplishmentfr--such  as  dancing, 
and  we  fear  music— of  which  vice 
often  becomes  mistress;  and  thm, 
indeed,  she  is  a  syren.  But  we  must 
not  call  her  accomplished,  who  has 
learnt  the  art  of  fascination  by  two 
or  three  powerful  spells— a  Thais,  or 
an  Herooias.  Many  must  be  the  ao- 
complishments  of  a  Christian  ladf-— 
and  they  must  all  be  imbued  with  tlie 
gentleness — ^the  delicacy— of  the  fe- 
male character.  Not  mere  sleight- 
of-hand,  or  sleight-of-foot,  or  sleimt- 
of-eye,  or  sleight-of-tongue  trioca; 
but  all  eloquent  of  the  spirit  within, 
of  feeling  and  of  fancy,  and  at  all 
times  guarded  from  wrong  by  the  in- 
nocence of  the  virgin's,  or  the  vris* 
dom  of  the  matroirs'  heart  Curse 
Aspasia,  Cleopatra,  and  Madame  du 
Deltod ;  bless  Una,  and  Juliet,  and 
Mrs  Tighe.  Home  I  sweet  Hooae! 
is  the  song  that  for  ever  mnrmiirs 
within  the  Dosom  whose  beauty  de* 
serves  being  not  mer^  desired  but 
beloved.  All  bosoms  else  are  mece- 
tricious,  and  unworthy,  however  fidr 
they  may  be,  of  ever  feeling  the  toueh 
of  other  lip,  or  pressure  of  other 
hand,  than  of  some  doting  and  driT«L* 
ling  French  phUosophe,  who,  on  the 
brink  of  the  mve,  will  keep  dandling 
the  wanton  Wit,  who  erelonff  laughs 
aloud  as  he  tumbles  out  of  ner  ens* 
brace  down  among  the  slime  of  hie 
wiser  brethren — ^tbe  worms. 

The  editor  of  "*  The  Young  Lady's 
Book^  is,  we  have  no  dovbt  of  it— « 
Lady— not  a  gentleman.  Or  let  us 
rather  believe  a  wedded  nair^-oDe 
spirit  and  one  flesh — ^husrand  and 
wife — nothing  feminine  about  him, 
and  nothing  masculine  about  her. 
No  wii^,  however  evanescent,  in  their 
breasts,  ever  to  wear  each  other's  low- 
er garments  even  at  a  masqueiBde ; 
8o  that  whi^  she  would  rather  die  a 
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thoiuMd  deaiht  tban  drop  ber  petti* 
coftts  in  publiiv->he»r«tfaer  than  relin* 
^uiflk  hu  inezpreMibles  for  one  boiir 
of  exdumgey  would  give  the  world 
Mflorance,  not  only  of  a  man,  but  of 
41  martyr. 

We  no  sooner  dipped  into  **  Moral 
Deportment,"  than  we  liked  the  vo* 
iume.  We  despise  your  briUiant 
people--7our  bead-stringers — ^your 

fickers  up  of  bits  of  sparkling  but 
m^en  or  cracked  glass.  Commend 
US,  say  we,  to  those  who  love  not  a 
flower  the  lest  for  being  snrinkled 
plentifully  and  openly  over  the  green 
Wflca  and  hedgerows,  and  within 
reach  of  all  persons  who  have  eyes, 
hands,  and  feet,  to  pluck  and  form 
into  a  sweet-scentea  no6egay«  We 
suspect  that  tiie  heart  is  always  in  an 
ungenjal  mood,  when  it  is  intolerant 
ofconimon-plaoes— of  simple  sayings 
and  true,  concearninff  its  own  best  en- 
J^iyments.  Who  wishes  to  be  on^'na/ 
«»  iJke  mUnect  of  domestic  happiness, 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  only 
himeelf  and  a  nngle  friend,  or  perhaps 
two,  within  the  hearth  ?  A  pic]q[>ocket, 
pecliapB,  with  an  eye  to  your  snuff- 
box; or  a  person  of  no  particular 
profession,  who  never  dines  out 
without  a  pack  of  cards. 

But  with  such  exceptions,  people 
in  ordinary  conversation  aim  at  no 
novelties  about  old  things,  but  talk 
on  topics  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as 
green  too,  with  a  sort  of  simple  va- 
nity, that  riiews  how  sincerely  they 
love  them,  and  that  they  would  not 
lose  them  for  the  world.  In  this 
spirit,  and  in  this  strain,  speaks  the 
editor  of  theToungLady's  Book  about 
Home  and  Woman.  **  Home/'  says 
he,  **  has  justly  been  called  her  em- 

re;  and  it  is  certain,  that  to  her  it 
a  hallowed  circle,  in  which  she 
may  diffuse  iJie  greatest  earthly  bless- 
iBffs,  or  inflict  the  most  positive 
misery.  It  is  never  so  narrow,  but 
from  it  may  stream  many  a  benig- 
nant ray,  to  illume  a  neighbours 
dwelling;  and  it  may  be  wide  enough 
to  give  light  to  thousands.  The  vir- 
tues of  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune, 
eztendiar  beyond  ihemansion  where 
■he  presides,  or  the  cottage  which  she 
protects,  by  the  example  she  offers, 
even  in  the  most  unostentatious 
naanner,  and  in  the  most  trivial  ac- 
tions, to  those  around  her  and  below 
Iwr.  Gently,  imperceptibly,  but  most 
certsinlyy  wffl  she  imbuoi  with  her 


own  purity  and  beneficence,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moves, 
softemng  the  obdurate,  correcting 
the  depraved,  and  encouraging  the 
timid.  Those  who  are  not  placed 
by  Providence  in  so  brilliant  a  sphere, 
may  by  their  conduct  produce  the 
same  effects,  in  a  more  bmited  circle 
and  in  a  less  degree,  but  with  equal 
honour  and  satisfaction  "to  them^ 
selves."  Observations  equally  perti* 
nent  and  unpretending  occur  on  In« 
tegrity— Fortitude—  Charity—  Obe» 
dience<-Ck>nsideration — Curiosity- 
Prudence,  and  Cheerfulness.  Wo 
have  nothing  high-wrought  or  fine* 
spun ;  but  both  web  and  i^oof  are 
at  once  of  solid  material,  and  ele* 
gant  workmanship,  fit  for  every-day 
wear,  either  to  gentle  or  semple,  and 
either  for  morning  or  afternoon.  As 
a  specimen,  we  give  the  very  ex. 
cellent  passage  on — ^Piety. 

'*  Piety  includes  faith,  devotion,  reslg- 
nstion,  and  that  love  and  gratitude  to 
God,  which  stimulates  us  to  enquire  hit 
wHI,  and  perform  It,  so  far  as  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  our  nature  per- 
mit. It  offers  the  best  foundation,  not 
toly  for  solid  happiness,  but  for  that  sS- 
rvnity  of  temper,  and  disposition  to  in- 
noeent  gaiety,  which  Is  at  once  the  cbsrtt, 
and  the  privilege  of  youth.  No  ides  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  the  suppodtloa, 
that  the  refined  and  rational  pleasures  of 
society  are  incompatible  with  those  aots 
of  devotion,  and  that  occasional  tb&tno' 
tioB  of  the  mind  from  worldly  pursulta^ 
practised  by  every  pious  person.  The 
lofty  aspirations,  the  deep  humility,  and 
unshrinking  confidence  of  a  Christian,  in 
those  moments  when  the  soul  may  bs 
said  '  to  commune  with  her  God,'  can 
have  no  other  effect  on  any  well-regulated 
mind,  than  that  of  adding  sweetness  to 
the  usual  intercourse,  and  interest  to  ths 
commou  incidents  of  life.  It  increases 
the  endearing  submission  of  the  daughter, 
the  fond  afTection  of  the  sister,  the  kind- 
neas  of  the  friend,  and  the  generous  for- 
bearance of  the  superior,  by  a  perpetual 
sense  of  the  abiding  presence  of  Him  from 
wbom  we  have  received  the  blessings,  or 
by  whom  we  are  exercised  by  the  trials, 
these  dear  connexions  may  impart,  and 
extends  our  sympathy  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  deep  interest  taken  by  tvW 
amiable  sisters  in  two  younger  branches 
of  the  family,  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
firmation, and  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
peculiar  tenderness,  the  lively  attention, 
with  which  each  party  regarded  the  other 
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the  reiuainder  of  the  day--^  new  and  holy 
tie  seemed  added  to  their  former  bonds ;  a 
sweet  serioiuuess,  by  no  means  allied  to 
sadness,  sat  on  the  fiice  of  the  younger; 
whilst  smiles,  as  of  welcome  to  new  bless- 
iu|rsand  enlarged  affectionM,  illumined  the 
6ountenance  of  the  elder,  who  were  both 
still  under  nineteen — ^most  elegant  and 
accomplished  young  women,  moving  in 
the  first  circles  of  society.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  all  high-wrought  emotions, 
howerer  pure  and  exalted,  must  subside; 
but  they  leave,  like  the  rose,  a  fragrance 
when  their  bloom  is  faded;  and  I  am 
justified  in  believing,  that  these  sisters 
played  their  next  duet  together,  contrived 
a  new  dress  for  their  mother,  or  engaged 
in  any  of  the  common  occupations  of  life, 
with  increased  attachment  and  more  live- 
ly interests,  iu  consequence  of  the  sympa- 
thy in  devotional  feelings  they  had  exi>e- 
rieuced  for,  and  with,  each  other." 

The  next  article  is  entitled  the 
Florist— and  is  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  the  most  beautiful  pumts, 
exquisitely  cut  in  [wood.  Indeed, 
what  plants  are  not  "  most  beauti- 
ful ?"  All  young  ladies  should  be  bo- 
tanists. That  study  takes  tiiem  out 
into  tlie  open  air — and  gives  them 
all  clear  complexions.  What  a  shame 
— ^^vhat  a  sin,  to  know  nothing  of  the 
sweet  names  and  the  sweet  natures 
of  die  lovely  existences  scattered 
round  our  feet !  No  need  to  be  look- 
ing up  always  to  heaven — let  our 
eyes  be  fixed  often  on  the  earth.  Is 
not  the  earth  all  one  garden?  and 
may  not  every  rirl  be  a  Proserpine 
now-a-days,  witnout  danger  of  being 
carried  off  by  Pluto  ?  Some  bright 
Apollo  will,  perhaps,  become  ena- 
moured of  the  fair  Flora ;  but  he  will 
woo  her  reverently  in  the  shade,  and 
ere  her  gathered  garland  withers,  be 
transformed  before  her  eyes  into 
Hymen.  All  hearts  love  flowers ; 
but  the  imderstanding  heart  loves 
them  far  more  deeply,  and  feels  the 
silent  leaf-language  through  all  its 
hieroglyphics.  The  study  of  flowers 
is,  of  all  studies  of  Nature's  works, 
the  most  feminine.  What  exquisite 
tenderness  may  be  shewn  in  tlieir 
caie !  For  are  not  blossoms  like  but- 
terflies— and  regarding  them,  may 
we  not  say  with  Wordsworth  of  Em- 
meline — 

"  She— God  love  her— fear'd  to  brush 
The  dust  from  off  their  wings." 

it  is  Bcarctly  possible  for  any  heart 
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that  has  within  it  a  spring  of  feeling, 
ever  to  get  indifferent  to  flowers, 
provided  only  it  acts  towards  them 
m  a  spirit  of  auproiniating  love.  ^  I 
can  conceive,     says   our   amiable 
friend,  **  a  possibility,  that  being  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  variety  of 
fine  nowers,  in  the  garden,  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  in  every  part  of  Uie 
dwelling-house,  which  no  one  seems 
to  regard,  whidi  are  tended  and  wa- 
tered by  servants,  and  of  which  she 
knows   not,   perhaps,   half-aHdozeu 
even  by  name, — ^may  render  a  young 
lady  careless,  and  altogether  indiffer- 
ent about  them,  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  shewn  a 
taste  for  their  beauties,  and  an  incli- 
nation for  their  culture.    A  different 
disposition  might  be  otherwise  m- 
fluenced  by  the  same  habits;  and 
might  imbibe  a  taste  for  seeing,  rear* 
ing,  or  studying  them,  by  her  long 
and  intimate  familiarity  with  their 
beauty  and  fragrance."    Too  true, 
that  *'  familiarity  begets  contempt" — 
a  maxim  we  never  liked,  often  as  we 
used  to  put  it  into  round-text  under 
our  writing-master.  Familiarity  pro- 
duces that  effect  only  among  con- 
temptible people ;  but  who  could  in 
his  or  her  heart  feel  contempt  for 
the  daisy— 

"  Sweet  flower,  whose  home   is  every 
where?" 

But  neglect  or  indifference  is  nearly 
as  sinful  as  contempt  of  things  wor- 
thy of  our  love ;  and  we  areiJl, alas ! 
guilty  every  hour  we  breathe  of  such 
base  ingratitude.  Suppose  a  young 
lady  turning  up  her  nose  at  flowers, 
as  if  tliey  were  rotten  eggs  ?  Or 
crushing  them  as  if  they  were  egg- 
shells ?  Would  she  not  by  such  an 
act  shew,  that  there  would  be  no 
great  harm  <*  in  flinging  her  like  a 
loathsome  weed  a way,'*^ without  ha- 
ving taken  the  trouble  of  previously 
**  rifling  all  her  sweetness  ?'* 

**  Should  a  young  lady  profess  a  total 
disregard  of  flowers,  I  should  yet  be  un- 
willing to  admit  that  she  was  hicapable 
of  feeling  their  sweet  influence,  though 
circumstances  might  hare  rendered  her 
insensible  to  them;  and  should  be  indineti 
to  propose  to  her  a  few  questions,  by  way 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  so  (as  it  woul4 
seem  to  me)  unfeminine  an  insensibility. 
I  would  ask  her,  If  she  had  ever,  durinf^ 
her  infancy  or  childhood,  been  permitted 
to  run,  si^  wsllci  or  gather  wild-flowery 
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in  the  green  meado^vB  ?  If  she  had  erer ' 
waded,  breast  high,  in  the  long  grass,  to 
gather  battercaps  and  sorrel?  If  she  had 
e^-er  filled  her  frock  whh  daisies,  priding 
henelf  in  finding  the  reddest  lipped  ?  If 
she  had  ever  pehed  her  young  companions 
with  balhi,  made  on  the  instant,  with 
fresh-gathered  cowslips,  or  slily  adorned 
them  with  cleavers,  (Galium  Aparine, 
fig.  2,)  and  laughed  to  see  their  repeated- 
ly vain  endeavours  to  escape  from  their 
tenacious  hold  ?  If  she  had  been  permitted 
all  these  sports,  and  yet  loved  not  these 
pretty  toys  of  her  childhood,  I  should,  in- 
deed, fear  that  her  distaste  were  a  defi- 
ciency of  taste  in  general.  I  should  con- 
jecture, that  she  who  loved  not  the  love- 
ly dress  and  various  ornaments  in  which 
Nature  and  the  Seasons  are  attired,  would 
have  little  relish  for  the  delightful  scenery 
of  Spenser ;  that  she  who  failed  to  trea- 
sure up  these  early  associations  of  inno- 
cent pleasures,  would  but  ill  appreciate 
the  human  sympathies  of  Shakspeare." 

It  is  not,  howeTer,  recommended 
by  our  judicious  author,  that  a  young 
lady  should  handle  the  spade  and  dig 
up  the  earth  like  an  Irishman;  or  that 
^e  should  purctiase  dun£[,  preside 
over  compost,  and  be  initiated  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  manure.  But  she 
may  sow  the  seeds  in  the  fit  season ; 
transplant,  trim,  and  train ;  overlook 
sun  and  shade;  and  be  herself  the 
Naiad  of  the  garden  fountain.  A 
garden,  quoth  our  friend  prettUy, 
aflfords  many  light  and  graceful  oc- 
cupations to  a  young  lady;  as  the 
removal  of  decayed  leaves  and  flowers 
— raising  and  tying  up  roses,  or  other 
flowers,  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  own  beauty — ^training  the 
convolvulus,  sweet-pea,  or  other  light 
climbers  to  their  frames  or  lattices ; 
uprooting  the  lighter  weeds ;  and  in 
some  few  instances,  lightening  them 
of  their  superfluous  blossoms;  or 
preserving  strengtli  to  the  roots,  by 
removing  the  flowers  ere  tlieir  seed 
be  ripened.  But  we  must  give  a 
larger  extract 

'*  Oh !  those  beautiful  white  lilies  are 
out !  How  elegant  is  their  form  !  How 
pure  their  whiteness  !  How  delicate  their 
texture !  How  majestic  their  height  ! 
This  is  the  flower  of  Juno ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  that  could  have  saved 
that  jealous  goddesn  from  grudging  to  Ve- 
nus the  possession 

Of  the  TOSS,  fuli-lipp*d  and  waim. 
Round  about  whose  riper  form. 
Her  deoder  vlicin  train  are  iccn» 
In  their  doie-flt  oa^  of  green. 


Some  other  of  the  lilies  shew  well,  side  by 
side,  with  this  white  one  :  that  fine  red 
lily,  called  Jacoiiea,  (  Amai^llis  formoslsb. 
dma,  fig.  3,)  far  Instance.    The  lilies  are 
a  noble  family,  and  splendid  in  their  at« 
tire.     We  see  them  glowing  in  the  most 
dazzling  colours — crimson,  vermilion,  and, 
fire-oolour ;  some  dropped  with  gold ;  all 
large,  rich,  and  elegant ;  yet  we  doom  the 
rest  of  these  fine  flowers  to  oblivion,  in 
favour  of  the  white  lilies.     Though  no 
flowers  boast  of  finer,  and  of  a  greater 
variety  of  colours,  we  persist  in  consider- 
ing them  as  emblems  of  the  very  perfection 
of  whiteness  and  purity.     It  is  remarlc- 
able,  that  with  the  exception  of  these  bri- 
dal flowers,   the  lilies   are   particularly 
warm-coloured :  they  affect  no  pale  pinks, 
blues,  or  lemon-colours, — ^but  be  it  red, 
blue,  or  yellow,  assume  each  hue  in  all  its 
strength  and  power.     The  white  lily  has 
•ome  colour,  just  enough  to  make  it  ap- 
pear the  whiter :  the  six  large  golden  an- 
thers play  in  the  centre  like  flame  in  a 
lamp  of  alabaster.     It  has  been  observed 
of  flowers,  that  many  of  the  more  fragrant 
are  the  least  handsome ;  as  bird^  of  the 
homeliest  plumage  are  mostly  gifted  with 
the  sweetest  song ;  but  the  white  lily  has 
a  perfume  equal  to  its  beauty.** 

Our  author  is  equally  good  upon 
roses  and  many  other  Aowers.  His 
love  of  them  is  sincere  and  deep; 
and  he  betrays  his  Auniliar  know- 
ledge of  all  he  speaks  of  in  fond  and 
affectionate  phrases,  warmed  and 
tinged  by  his  innocent  passion.  Here 
is  a  pretty  little  anecdote  for  virgins. 

**  I  remember  somewhere  to  have  read 
li  story  of  a  youth,  who  hesitating  in  his 
choice  between  two  young  ladies,  by  Ijoth 
of  whom  he  was  beloved,  was  brought  to 
a  decision  by  means  of  a  rose.     It  hap- 
pened one  day,  as  all  the  three  were  wan- 
dering in  a  garden,  that  one  of  the  girls, 
in  a  haste  to  pluck  a  new-blown  rose, 
wounded  her  finger  with  a  thorn :  it  bled 
freely ;  and,  applying  the  petals  of  a  white 
rose  to  the  wound,  she  said,  smilingly,  *  I 
am  a  second  Venus ;  I  have  dyed  the  white 
rose  red.*    At  that  moment  they  heard  a 
scream ;  and  fearing  the  other  young  lady, 
who  had  loitered  behind,  had  met  with 
some  accident,  hastened  back  to  assist  her. 
The  fair  one's  scream  had  been  called  forth 
by  no  worse  an  accident  than  had  befallen 
her  companion.    She  had  angrily  thrown 
away  the  offending  flower,  and  made  so 
pertinacioufi  and  fretfnl  a  lamentation  over 
her  wounded  finger,  that  the  youth,  after 
a  little  reflection,  resolved  on  a  speedy 
union  with  the  least  handsome,  but  more 
amiable,  of  the  two  young  friends.  Hap- 


py  would  it  U  for  many  a  kiiid-heartod 
womuif  did  the  know  by  wliat  seeming 
trifles  the  affection  of  tbose  whom  she 
loTes,  may  he  oonflrmed  or  alienated  for 

eyerl" 

We  are  so  fond  of  seeing  ourselves 
«— in  MS.  and  in  print-^that  we  are 
chary  of  extract  We  do  not  wish 
to  have  our  lustre  as  reviewer  eclip- 
sed hy  that  of  the  reviewed.  Yet  this 
is  not  so  had  as  the  same  thing  in  con- 
versation. In  a  party  of  flesh-and- 
blood  people  sitting  at  a  mahogany 
table,  each  individual  is  as  well  en- 
titled to  let  out  his  share  of  articulate 
sounds,  as  to  take  in  his  share  oi 
edible  substances ;  and  vou  may  as 
reasonably  help  yourself  with  your 
own  spoon  out  of  my  plate  of  York- 
■liire  pudding,  or  whip  off  mv  glass 
of  Rhenish,  as  take  toe  English  or 
Scotch  words  out  of  m  v  mouth,  and 
sed  my  lips  in  silence  for  the  rest  of 
tiie  evenii^.  Were  you  an  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, youmlg^tperliaps  be  suffered 
to  monopolize  that  trade  which  alone 
ought  to  be  free;  but  instead  of  a 
Phomix,  you  happen  to  be  a  goose— 
and  nature  abhors  an  eternal  quack 
as  she  does  a  vacuum.  You  roar 
and  you  reason,  tiU  we,  whohave  lonfl" 
been  dumb,  envy  the  lei  of  the  dea^ 
and  sigh  for  an  Asylum.  But  now  for 
an  extract 

"  A  very  pretty  flower  i^den  may  be 
formed  of  native  plants  only.  Mlien 
living  In  the  country,  I  have  frequently 
transplAnted  roots  from  the  neighbouring 
lanes  and  meadows;  some  into  the  open 
garden,  others  into  the  house,  as  a  re- 
source when  weather-bound.  To  those 
who  reside  in  London,  and  love  the  coun- 
try, tliere  is  a  charm  in  our  native  plants 
that  is  wanting  to  exotics,  however  beauti- 
ful ;  they  are  associated  with  a  variety  of 
rural  oljects ;  and  bring  before  the  imiu 
gination,the  fields,  woods,  hills,  and  dales, 
where  they  were  taken.  A  bunch  of 
wild-flowers  is  a  gallery  of  landscapes  : 
daisies  and  buttercups  represent  fields  and 
meadows ;  germander,  speedwell,  herb 
Robert,  and  hawthorn,  are  thick  bushy 
hedges,  and  grassy  banks ;  blue-bells  and 
primroses  are  shady  woods;  the  water 
violet  and  yellow  iris,  are  standing  pools ; 
tbe  marsh  marigold  is  a  running  4)rook ; 
and  the  forget-me»not,  a  gentle  river  ; 
the  blue-bottle  and  com-diampion,  are 
fields  of  rising  com;  and  the  delicate 
vervain  is  a  neighbouring  village.  Some 
flowers,  by  association,  take  the  form  of 
liils  or  hay-stacks ;  and  I  have  known 

n  even  to  portray  the  features  of  a 
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friend.  Were  I  eondemned  to  an  eternal 
residence  in  the  metrop<^  the  sweetest 
Jasmin,  the  finest  moss-rose,  tlie  noblest 
camellia,  the  rarest,  handsomest,  and 
most  odorous  of  exotics,  would  liave  less 
val  ue  in  my  eyes,  than  a  common  field- 
daisy  ;  and  a  pot  of  these,  when  in  Lon- 
don, I  generally  contrive  to  have,  count- 
ing the  coming  buds  as  a  miser  would 
count  his  guineas.  The  pretty  heath- 
bell  (campanula,  fig.  30)  is  also  a  favour 
rite;  some  young  botanists  are  puzzled 
by  the  ^ecific  name,  rotundlfolia,  which 
is  applied  to  it,— tlie  upper  leaves  being 
linear,  and  the  lower  decaying  very  early  ; 
but  if  several  be  drawn  up  by  the  root, 
some  will  be  found  to  retain  the  lower 
leaves,  which  answer  to  the  appellatiou* 
To  those  who  study  plants  botanically, 
the  rearing  of  them  has  an  additional 
charm ;  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving them  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  and  seeing  the  changes  made  in 
wild  plants  by  cultivation.  If  a  plant 
prove  handsomer  than  we  had  reason  to 
anticipate,  it  seems  to  reflect  a  sort  of 
credit  on  ourselves,  which  heightens  our 
sense  of  its  beauty." 

The  next  two  hundred  pages  are 
occupied  by  animated  treatises,  full 
of  very  accurate  details,  on  Mmeral- 
offy,  Conchology,  Entomoloflr,  and 
Ornithology.  Shells,  minerals,  insects, 
and  birds  are  described  both  popu- 
larly and  scientifically;  and  the  young 
lady  wbo  is  up  to  these  five  articles 
(the  Florist  included),  will  have  no 
contemptible  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  and  be  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  study  of  more  complete 
and  difficult  works.  Painting,  Mu- 
sic, Dancing,  are  all  treated  after  the 
same  fashion,  in  separate  articles; 
and  so  is  Riding  and  Archery — ^female 
accomplishments  all — and  none  more 
healthful  and  graceful  than  the  last — 
Hygeia  beinff  sister  to  Maid  Marian,  . 
and  Apollo  brother  to  Robin  Hood. 
Besides  these  interesting  and  use- 
ful articles,  there  are  four  entitled 
the  Toilet,  the  Escritoire,  Embroi- 
dery, and  the  Ornamental  Artist. 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  Toilet : 

"  It  will  lie  a  iaudaUe  ambition  in  her 
to  curb  those  excesses  of  '  each  revolving 
mode,'  with  which  she  is  in  some  measure 
obliged  to  comply ;  to  aim  at  grace  and 
delicacy  rather  than  ridmess  of  dress ;  to 
sacrifice  exuberance  of  ornament  (which 
is  never  l)ecoming  to  the  young)  wher- 
ever it  is  possible,  to  an  admirable  neat- 
ness, equally  distant  from  the  prim  and 
the  negiigtat ;  to  Itam  the  vahiable  art 
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of  imptftini:  a  eham  to  the  mmt  simple 
■rttde  of  drMB,  liy  ito  proper  adjustment 
to  the  penoDy  amd  by  its  harmootoue 
Uendini^,  or  agresablj  eonttmsting,  with 
the  other  periioDS  of  the  attire.  It  la  a 
truth  which  thonld  erer  be  borne  in  mind, 
thai  a  higher  order  of  taste  is  often  die- 
played,  and  a  better  effect  produoed,  by  a 
paucity  or  total  alieence  of  ornament,  than 
by  tlie  most  profose  and  splendid  deeora- 


arbitreM  of  taste  ?    We  differ  from 
Lord  Byron»  who  said, 

<'  Now,  on  my  soul,  I  hate  a  dmnpy  wo* 


Thalia  sound  doctrine.  Adiscreety 
but  nol  a  servile,  observance  of  fa- 
shion is  then  inculcated,  and  all 
young  ladies  warned  affainst  ex- 
tremes. It  is  rash  to  adopt  every 
new  style  immediately  as  it  qypears  | 
for  many  novelties  in  dress  prove 
unsuccessful,  being  abandon^  be* 
fore  even  the  first  faint  impression 
they  produce  is  worn  off;  and  a  lady, 
it  Is  well  observed,  can  scarcely  look 
much  more  absurd  than  in  a  depart- 
ed  fashion,  which,  even  during  its 
brief  existence,  never  attained  a  mo- 
derate share  of  popularity.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fancy  of^her  own.  She  is 
thought  to  be  self-willed  at  all  tunes ; 
when  the  wind  is  due  east->mad. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  cau- 
tiously abstain  from  a  too  early  adop- 
tion of  novelty,  often  fall  into  the  op- 
posite fault 

"  of  becoming  its  proselytes  at  ths  eleventh 
boor.  They  afford,  in  autamn,a  poet-obit 
reminlaoence  to  their  acqaaintance  of  the 
fashions  which  were  popular  in  the  prece- 
ding^ spring.  Such  persons  labour  under 
the  fivther  dlsadmntage  of  lUling  into  each 
soceeeding  mode  when  time  and  drcnm^ 
stances  hare  defiimed  and  degraded  it  from 
*  its  high  and  palmy  state ;'  they  do  not 
eopy  it  in  Its  original  purity,  but  with  aU 
the  deteriorating  additions  which  are 
heaped  npoD  it  subsequent  to  Its  invention. 
However  beautiful  it  may  be,  a  fashion 
nrdy  exists  in  its  pristine  state  of  ex- 
edlence  long  after  it  has  become  popular. 
Its  aberrations  fimn  the  perfect  are  exag- 
geimted  at  each  remove;  and  if  its  form  be 
Is  seme  mcanre  preserved,  iti  s  displayed 
fai  nneuitable  celours,  or  timulated  into 
baSawt  materials,  untfl  the  original  do- 
sign  becomes  so  Tulgvised  as  to  dbgust." 


The  great  first  principle  of  dress 
is — adaptation.  Fashion  imperioua- 
ly  upsets  it,  and  reduces  naif  her 
aubwcts  to  dowdies.  For  what  but 
a  dowdy  can  a  dampy  woman  be, 
condemned  to  dress  in  a  mode  espe- 
cially invented  for  s<wie  tall,  slender 


You  may,  indeed,  so  intensify  to  your 
imagination  the  meaningof*'aumpT^** 
that  neck  and  legs,  and  every  tnmg 
but  face  and  body  are  lost,*  and  you 
see,  in  your  mind's  eye,  only  a  sml« 
ling  waddle  of  female  fatness.  But 
that  is  not  fair;  and  tou  might  as 
well  spindle  up  a  tall  woman  in- 
to a  May-pole,  all  one  thinness  from 
ankle  to  collar-bone.  Phice  the  two 
together— each  at  her  very  worst— > 
and,  for  our  single  selves>  we  prefer 
the  dumpy  woman. 

Dress  a  dumpy  woman,  then,  as  a 
dumpy  woman  ought  to  be  dressed^ 
according  to  the  first  great  principle 
of  dressy-adaptation — and  you  ten«> 
derly  squeeze  the  hand  of  a  very 
cornel  V  body— 'vrith  a  bosom  white  as 
a  drift  of  snow.  How,  indeed,  a 
dumpy  woman  ought  to  be  dress* 
ed  is  another-ffuess  matter;  but  we 
may  answer  the  question  so  far  by 
ne^tives.  She  must  not  have  on  her 
head  a  cap  two  feet  hi^h ;  for  then^ 
besides  that  men  are  afraid  of  catch* 
ing  a  tartar,  instead  of  thereby  add- 
ing two  feet  to  her  stature,  she  takes 
two  off,  and  thus  measures  to  the  eye 
exactly  two  feet  on  her  high-heeled 
shoes.  But  such  cap  extends  her 
laterally  beyond  all  customary  or 
reasonable  bounds — and  you  wonder 
bow  she  got  in  at  a  di*awing-room 
door  of  the  usual  dimensions.  Her 
neck  being  short  by  hypothesis^ 
Dumpy  ought  not  to  wear  a  necklace 
of  great  breadth,  if  for  no  other  reap 
son  than  that  it  gives  the  spectators 
pain  to  see  jaw-bone  and  collar-bone 
suffering  under  the  same  instrument 
of  torture.  Neither  ought  our  fat 
friend  to  heap  a  quantity  of  drapery 
upon  her  shoulders;  for  she  ought  to 
remember  that  they  are  alreaay  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her 
ears ;  and  that  her  ear-rings  (which, 
by  the  way,  liad  better  be  left  at 
home)  will  be  lost  in  the  muslin. 
Notlimff  more  perplexing  to  a  natu- 
ralist than  the  apparent  union  of  the 
head-gear  and  tlie  shoulders  of  some- 
liiing  m  white.  Six  flounces  on  such 
a  figure  ought  assuredly  not  to  be ; 
for  Hupposing  all  our  negatives  to  be 
affirmatives,  and  a  dumpy  woman  to 
dress  lierself  against  us  by  the  rule 
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pf  contraries,  and  who  could  tell 
whether  she  were  a  dumpy, a  dowdie, 
or  a  dodo  ? 

'  Taste  and  judgment  are  apt  to  ge- 
bewildered  m— nair.  What  must  a 
young  lady  do  who  has  a  head  of  it 
fiery-red?  \Vliy,  she  must  take  a 
lesson  from  the  sun  behind  a  cloud. 
Let  her  cover  it  partly  with  some 
€clipsinff  net-work,  that  subdues  the 
colour  down  to  that  of  the  coat  of  the 
captain  who  whirls  her  in  the  waltz. 
.  By  such  Judicious  treatment,  and 
]}y  gown  of  coiTesponding  and  con- 

Seiual  hue,  red  hair  may  be  tamed 
own  into  what,  by  courtesy,  may 
be  called  a  bright  auburn.  A  fair 
skin  and  a  sweet  smile  aid  the  de- 
lusion—if delusion  it  be — thus  Da- 
nish locks  do  execution — and  tlie 
''Lass  wi*  the  gowden  hair"  is  by 
many  thought  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
But, 

**  whatever  be  the  reigning  mode,  and 
however  beautiful  a  fine  head  of  hair  may 
he  esteemed,  those  who  are  short  in  sta- 
ture, or  small  in  features,  should  uever  in- 
dulge  ui  a  profuse  display  of  their  ti-esses, 
jf  they  would,  in  the  one  case,  avoid  the 
appearance  of  dwai'fishness  and  unnatui'al 
size  of  the  head ;  and,  in  the  other,  of  ma- 
iling the  face  seem  less  than  it  actually  is, 
and  thus  causing  what  Is  thereby  petite 
to  appear  insignificant.  If  the  hair  be 
closely  dressed  by  others,  those  who  have 
round  or  broad  faces  should,  nevertheless, 
continue  to  wear  drooping  clusters  of 
curls;  and,  although  it  be  customai'y  to 
part  the  hair  in  the  centre,  the  division 
should  be  made  on  (me  side  if  it  grow  low 
on  the  forehead,  and  beautifully  high  on 
the  temples ;  but,  if  the  hair  be  too  distant 
from  the  eyebrows,  it  should  be  parted 
-only  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  generally 
lower  than  at  the  sides ;  whatever  tempt- 
ations Fashion  may  offer  to  the  contrary. 
As  it  would  be  in  bad  taste  for  a  fair 
young  lady, who  is  rather  short  in  stature, 
however  pretty  she  may  be,  if  irregular 
as  well  as  petite  in  her  features,  to  take 
for  a  model  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair,  a  cast  of  a  Greek  head  ;  so  also 
would  it,  for  one  whose  features  are  lai'ge, 
to  fritter  away  her  hair — which  ought  to 
be  kept,  as  much  as  jiossible.  In  masses  of 
large  curls,  so  as  to  subdue,  or  at  least 
arrange  with  her  features — into  such  thin 
and  meagre  ringlets  as  we  have  seen  trick- 
ling, '  few  and  far  between,*  down  the 
white  brow  of  a  portrait  done  in  the  days 
of  our  First  King  Charles.  There  are 
but  few  heads  which  possess,  in  a  sufii- 
cient  degree,  the  power  to  defy  the  impu- 
tation of  looking  absui-d,  or  inelcfant,  if 
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the  hair  be  dressed  in  a  style  ineonsistent 
with  the  character  of  the  fiice,  according 
to  those  canons  of  criticism  which  are 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  a  sure  aiid 
correct  taste,  snd  established  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  most  renowned  painters  a»d 
sculptors  in  every  highly-civilized  nation 
for  ages  past.** 


Young  ladies  ought  never  to  wear 
many  flowers  in  their  hair,  or  many 
leaves,  whatever  be  the  fashion.  If 
a  bud,  it  should  just  peep  out,  now 
and  then,  while  the  lovely  weai-er, 
with  a  light  laugh,  sweetly  waves  her 
ringlets  to  some  pleasant  whisper; 
if  a  full-blo^vn  rose,  let  it — as  ye  hope 
to  be  happily  married — ^be  a  white 
one.  York  for  the  hair,  Lancaster 
for  the  bosom. 

We  are  partial  to  pearls.  They 
have  a  \exj  simple,  very  elegant, 
very  graceful,  very  innocent  look; 
with  a  certain  pure,  pale,  poeti<^ 
gleam  about  them,  that  sets  the  ima- 
gination dimly  a-dream  of  mer- 
maids and  seapuymphs  gliding  by 
moonlight  along  the  yellow  sands. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  ai*e  partial  to 
pearls,  even  though  they  be  but  paste 
— ^provided  all  the  rest  of  the  fair 
creature's  adornments  be  chaste  and 
cheap,  and  especially  if  you  know 
tiiat  her  parents  are  not  rich, — ^that 
she  is  a  nurse  to  several  small  sisters^ 
and  that  her  brotliers  are  breeding 
up  to  the  army,  navy,  bar,  and  church. 

Nothing  in  art  more  beautiful  than 
— Lace ! 

"  A  web  of  woven  air !" 

as  it  has  been  charmingly  called  by 
one  who  knows  how  to  let  it  float 
chai'mindy  over  brow  or  bosom. 
How  penectly  simple  it  always  seems, 
even  m  its  utmost  richness !  So  does 
a  web  of  dew  veiling  a  lily  or  a  rose! 
It  imparts  delicacy  to  the  delicate 
forehead,  from  whose  ample  gleam 
it  receives  a  more  softening  fineness 
in  return;  it  alone  seems privU^ed, 
in  its  exquisite  tenuity,  to  Scat 
over  the  virgin  bosom,  ii>'hose  mo- 
ving beauty  it  veils,  witliout  hiding, 
from  Love's  unprofaning  eyes ! 

So  much— yet  but  litUe,  indeed — 
for  head  and  breast  The  whole 
figure  has  yet  to  be  arrayed ;  but  has 
old  Christopher  North  become  a 
tirewoman,  even  to  his  owti  llieo- 
dora?  What  then?  Corporeal- 
spiritual! — Oh!  heaven!  and  oh! 
earth !  which  is  which,  asketh  Bome« 
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thing,  as  we  gaze  on  and  down  the 
dear  wells  of  Theodora's  eyes! 
Materialism — Immaterialism  I  What 
mean  words  like  these?  Does 
clay  think,  feel,  sigh,  smile,  weep, 
Bgonixe  in  hbss  and  hale,  go  mad, 
and  die  ?  Be  it  even  so,— or  he  the 
thought  called  impious, — what  then  ? 
For,  is  not  Virtue  the  beauty  of  our 
being;  and  are  we  not  all — Uie  chil- 
dren of  Heaven ! 

We  verily  believe,  that  of  all  plea- 
sures on  this  earth,  the  most  innocent 
is  that  which  flows  firom  the  love  of 
dress.  A  weak  young  woman,  who  has 
neidier  husband  nor  children,  but 
much  time  on  her  hands,  would  weary 
her  own  life  out  in  solitude,  and  the 
lives  of  others  in  society,  were  it  not 
for  dress.  WTuit  would  be  the  use  of 
needles  and  pins,  thimbles,  scissors, 
&C.,  but  for  oress  ?  The  weak  young 
woman  in  question,  is  perpetually 
fingering  away  at  some  article  or 
other  of  wearing  apparel,  from  cap 
to  petticoat;  and  thus  has  a  refuge 
from  idleness,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  conditions,  in  which  she  can  be 
left  alone  with  even  a  militia  officer. 

Young  ladies,  with  intelligent  and 
well-cultivated  minds,  again,  draw 
the  same  delight  from  dress  as  from 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture.  It 
IS  by  far  the  finest  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
One  young  lady  is  distinguished  for 
taste,  another  for  feeling,  and  ano- 
ther for  genius ;  and  now  and  then, 
one  gifted  being  possesses  them  all 
three  in  union  irresistible.  Her  hap- 
piness must  be  perfect  Wlierever 
she  moves,  her  steps,  noiseless  thougl  i 
they  be,  are  yet  lieard  through  the 
hush  of  admiration.  She  feels  that 
she  wins  all  hearts,  and  charms  all 
eyes;  and  for  that  feeling  do  you 
think  it  at  all  probable,  that  Satan 
will  get  her  into  his  clutches,  and  off 
with  her  to  the  bottomless  pit? 

Only  think  of  a  Slattern  V  Nay,  do 
not  shudder:  we  are  not  going  to 
describe  one,— but  do  just  for  a  mo- 
ment let  one  glide  greasily  before 
your  imagination,  along  with  the 
thought  or— marriage.  Would  you 
not  rather  marry  twentv  tidy  girls, 
than  one  single  slattern  ?  Yet,  per- 
haps, she  sits  wi^h  a  religious  tract 
in  her  hand — a  whity-brown  reli- 
gious tract  on  regeneration,  almost 
as  nasty  as  her  own  flannel  petticoat, 
— «nd  IS  on  the  way  to  Heaven, — so 
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she  has  beeO  a««t/ftfc/,-^imperTrous 
to  a  shower,  as  if  in  an  oil-skin  wrap- 
per. Wlio  preaches  against  dirt? 
Nobody  in  Scotland.  But  the  virgin 
who,  morning,  noon,  and  niglit,  is 
arrayed  like  the  lily  of  the  field,  tp 
which  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
indeed  a  most  absurdrlooking  animal, 
is  preached  at  from  many  pulpits 
as  on  the  road  to  perdition ;  whereas 
after  adorning  the  earth  for  a  few 
fleeting  years,  she  goes,  as  certainly 
as  that  the  Bible  is  true,  straight  up 
to  heaveiu  Where  the  Slattern  goes 
it  would  be  improper  to  mention  to 
ears  polite ;  but  if  a  Catliolic,  at  the 
very  least  to  purgatory.  And  you, 
who  preach  against  tne  vanity  of 
female  decorations — ^floating  all  the 
while  on  bib  and  tucker,  with  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  eye,  so  sly  and 
sinister,  now  long  were  you  occu- 
pied, sir,  this  very  Sabbath  morning, 
with  these  whiskers?  Ay,  whiskers ! 
What  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  by 
them,  sir  ?  Why  are  they  not  shaved  ? 
Are  they  wholly  senseless,  or  liave 
you  an  aim,  object,  and  end  in  che- 
rishing that  loathsome  lair  ?.  A  ring 
too,  amidst  the  hair  of  your  red  fin- 

Sers  I  and  a  broach  on  your  breast, 
road  and  brawny  enough  for  a  Leith 
porter !  Your  whole  body  stinks  of 
the  most  odious  personal  vanity^r- 
vulgar  hound  though  you  obviously 
ana  obtrusively  be— and  yet  you 
rail  at  Theodora's  self  in  drapery 
bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  Iris  wore, 
yet  chaste  and  simple  too  as  the 
cloud-robes  of  Diana  I 

A  younff  lady  consists  of  body  and 
of  soul.  Now  the  soul — such  is  its 
divine  origin— can  take  care  of  itself ; 
but  the  body — suclt  is  its  earthly  ori- 
gin— cannot;  but  requires  frequent 
purification  and  perpetual  adornment. 
Forget  it — slight  it— despise  it — cut 
it — and  it  wilihave  its  revenue.  Tlie 
soul  will  soon  rue  the  day  it  insulted 
the  body ;  for  the  body  will  lose  no 
opportunity,  before  the  world  and  in 
the  face  of  day,  of  grievously  and 
grossly  insulting  the  soul— till  the 
soul  prays  that  its  sickness  may  end 
in  death.  To  spite  tlie  soul,  the  body 
grows  ugly  as  sin.  Its  dirt  and  its 
diseases  eat  into  the  soul ;  and  the 
seven  senses  enter  into  a  horrid  con- 
spiracy against  lier,  for  they  are  cor- 
poreal, and  feel  the  wrong  done  by 
the  spirit  to  the  flesh. 
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Dref»^therefore-4t  a  religiouB 
duty;  But  youne  ladles  may  be  re- 
ligious over  mucn.  They  ouglit  to 
be  at  their  toilette— at  least  one  hour 
every  day — at  serious  needle-work 
two— and  their  thoughts  chiefly  oo- 
cupied  by  dress  three^-that  is  to 
say,  mentally  devising  various  pret- 
ty fancies  wherewithal  to  beautify 
uieir  persons,  and  now  and  thenpro- 
ducing  a  pattern  into  practice.  Plen- 
ty of  time  left  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  for  reading  and  writing,  and  al- 
so for  thinking  about  the  next  world. 
Whatever  you  do  with  the  next 
world,  never  forget  this ;  you  were 

neat  and  tidy,  to  dance  ana  sing, 
paint  and  embroider.  Also,  ^  still 
the  house  afiairs  will  call  you  hence, 
which,  ever  as  you  can,  with  speed 
perform.  You'll  come  again,  and, 
with  a  greedy  ear,  devour  up  my  dis- 
course ;"  that  is  to  say,  •*  read  Black- 
wood's Magarine;"  in  which.  Hea- 
ven forbid,  that  any  maiden  should 
ever  let  fall  her  eye  on  one  single 
svllable  that  may  awake  a  painnil 
blush ;  on  many,  Heaven  grant,  that  it 
may  bring  round  the  dear  little  cosey 
comers  of  her  yet  untaated  lips  the 
mantling  of  an  inexpressible  smile ! 

And  now  *•  sweets  to  the  sweet," 
a  short  farewell.  We  fear  not  for 
our  article— for  its  spirit  is  ethereal 
—though  gliding  along  the  earth — 
nor  fearing  to  touch  the  daisies  with 
the  playful  tip  of  its  wings,  even 
Ifte  a  swallow  hunting  insects  above 
a  pool.  Be  not— after  all — too  much 
given  up  to  dress— any  more  than  to 
any  other  decoration.  *'  Gay,  but  not 
gaudy,"  is  an  admirable  rule  both 
for  soul  and  body— only  to  be  equal- 
led by  another,  "  Grave,  but  not 
gloomy."  Getacopy  of  the  "Young 
Lady's  Book,"  for  it  is  a  perennial— 
a  manual  of  many  innocent  and  useful 
arts  ; — and  when  you  have  mistress- 
ed  all  that  it  gives  mstruclions  about, 
why,  then  in  feminine  accomplish- 
ments you  may  almost  take  your 
place  side  by  side  on  the  same  sof^ 
with  our  own  Theodora. 

In  conclusion  of  this  little  ram- 
bling article,  let  us  beseech  the  Edi- 
tors of  those  Annuals,  which  time  and 


space  prevented  ua  from  oomm»- 
hending  in  the  Review  in  our  J)^ 
cember  Number^notfor  one  moment 
to  dream,  that  we  intended  any  alight 
to  them,  or  to  their  works.  Inproof 
of  the  contrary,  we  now  disclose  our 
determlnalaon  to  speak  of  their  next 
Christmas  Presents— first  in  order. 
Meanwhile,  be  our  Public  assured, 
that  the  Gem  is  indeed  agem of  the 
first  water, — ^  of  purest  ray  serene ;" 
that  the  Winter's  Wrealh  is  beautiful, 
with  its  evergreens  and  its  Christmas 
roses,  and  fit  to  adorn  the  brows  of 
the  Lancashhre  xvitches;  that  the 
Bijou  may  grace  the  most  elegant 
diawinf-room,  the  most  omamenial 
library  m  England;  and  that  the  Co- 
mic Annual  is  out  of  all  sight  the 
most  witty  in'all  out  Neighbour  Hood^ 
BO  distinguished  for  wit.  As  for  the 
four  Juvenile  Annuals,  they  run  in 
beautiful  quaternion.  Mrs  Watls's  is 
all  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  poet's  wife,  and  breathes 
throughout  a  true  maternal  spirit, 
which,  above  all  other  emotums, 
**  the  high  and  tender  muses  love." 
Mr  HaU  seems  equally  hamy  in 
a  spouse,  whose  taste  and  feeling 
are  often  coloured  by  the  hues  «n 
genius.  Mr  Shoberl  has,  we  hope, 
children  of  his  own,  growmg  up  into 
boyhood  and  girlhood,  for  so  amia^ 
ble  and  enlightened  a  man  deserves  a 
happy  household,  ringhsg  with  merry 
voices  from  mom  to  dewy  eve.  Aib 
for  Thomas  Roscoe,  his  litde  book 
will  be  loved  even  for  his  father's 
sake,  who,  in  his  honoured  old  age, 
must  enjoy  the  purest  of  all  delimts 
in  contemplating  the  virtues  ana  ge- 
nius of  his  sous.  Thomas  Roscoe, 
we  know,  possesses  in  private  life 
the  love  and  esteem  of  many  fnenda; 
and  his  powers  as  a  writer  have 
made  a  most  favourable  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  The  Landscape 
Annual,  edited  by  him,  is  indeea  a 
most  splendid  work — and  better  than 
splendid ;  for  in  it  the  exquisite  ffe- 
nius  of  Prout  has  pencilled  to  Sie 
eye  and  to  the  imagination,  many  of 
the  noblest  scenes  in  nature  and  in 
art;  and  the  written  illustrations  are 
worffiy  of  the  son  of  the  author  of 
Leo  and  Lorenzo. 
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Dbscriptitb  Poetry  is  either  the 
most  dull  or    the  most  delightful 
thuie  in  the  united  kingdoms  of  Art 
and  l^ature.    To  write  it  well,  you 
must  see  with  your  eyes  shut — no 
such  easy  operation.    But  to  enable 
70U  to  see  with  your  eyes  shut,  you 
must  begin  with  seeing  with  your 
eyes  open — an  operation,  also,  of 
much  ^eater  difficulty  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined — and  indeed  not  to 
be  well  performed  by  one  man  in  a 
thousand    Seeing  with  your  eyes 
open  is  a  yery  complicated  concern 
— «B  it  obviously  mustbe/when  per- 
haps fif^  church-spires,  and  as  many 
more  barns,  some  millions  of  trees, 
and  bay-stacks    innumerable,  hills 
and  plains  without  end,  not  to  men- 
tion some  scores  of  cities,  towns,  vilr 
lages,  and  hamlets,  are  all  impressed 
»tiny   images — on   each   retina — 
which  tiny  images  the  mind  must 
see  as  in  reflection  within  these  mi- 
nunilous  mirrors.    She  is  apt  to  ^et 
confused   amidst  that  bewildeniig 
conglomeration — to  mistake  one  ob- 
ject for  another — to  displace  and  dis- 
range  to  the  destruction  of  all  har- 
lonies  and  proportions — and  finally, 
» get,  if  not  stone— at  least,  what  is 
erhaps  worse,  sand-blind.  The  mo- 
■ent  she  opens  her  mouth  to  dis- 
burse of  these  her  perceptious,  the 
Id  lady  is  apt  to  wax  so  confused. 


that  you  unjustly  suspect  her  of  a  bad  * 
habit;  and  as  soon  as  she  winks,  or 
shuts  her  eyes,  begins  nrosinff  away 
from  memory,  till  you  lose  all  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  external  world. 
Chaos  is  come  again — and  old  John 
Nox  introduces  you  to  Somnus.  The 
poem  falls  out  of  your  hand — for  we 
shall  suppose  a  poem— a  composing 
draft  ofa  Descnptive  Poem  to  have 
been  in  it — ^but  not  till  you  have  swal- 
lowed sufficient  of  one  dose  to  pro- 
jduce  another  doze  that  threatens  to 
last  till  doomsday. 

We  really  cannot  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  say  what  is  the  best  mode 
of  composition  for  a  gentleman  or 
lady  of  poetical  propensities  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  a  Descriptive  Poem 
— whether  to  sketch  it,  and  lay  the 
colours  on — absolutely  to  finish  it  off 
entirely — in  the  open  air,  sitting  un- 
der the  shade  of  an  elm,  or  an  um- 
brella; or  from  a  mere  outline,  drawn 
sub  dio,  to  work  up  the  picture  to 
perfect  beauty,  in  a  room  with  one 
window,  looking  into  a  back-court 
inhabited  by  a  couple  of  cockless 
hens,  innocent  of  cackle.  Both  modes 
are  dangerous — full  of  peril.  In  the 
one,  some  great  Gothic  Cathedral  is 
apt  to  get  into  the  foreground,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  whole  county ;  in 
the  other,  the  scenery  too  often  re- 
tires away  back  by  much  too  far 
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into  the  diatance — the  groves  look 
small,  and  the  rivers  sing  small — and 
all  nature  is  like  a  drowned  rat. 

The  trutii  is — and  it  will  out^that 
the  Poet  alone  sees  this  world.  Nor 
does  it  make  the  slightest  difference 
to  him  whether  his  e^es  are  open 
or  shut — ^in  or  out — bright  as  stars, 
or  "  with  dim  suffusion  veiled" — 
provided  only  the  Iris  of  each 
"particular  orb"  has,  through  tears 
of  love  and  joy,  been  permitted  for 
some  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts, 
to  span  heaven  and  earth,  like  seeing 
rainbows.  All  the  imagery  it  ever 
knows  has  been  gathered  up  by  the 
perceiving  soul  during  that  period  of 
time — afterwards  *tis  the  divining 
soul  that  works — and  it  matters  not 
then  whether  the  material  organ  be 
covered  with  day  or  with  night.  Mil- 
ton saw  without  eyes  more  of  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  heavens 
than  any  man  has  ever  done  since 
with  eyes-^xcept  perhaps  Words- 
worth;---and  were  Wordsworth  to 
lose  his  eyes — which  heaven  forbid 
—still  would  he 

"  Walk  in  glory  and  In  joy, 
^ollowingf  his  soul  upon  the  mountain- 
Bide." 

The  sole  cause  of  all  this  power  pof»- 
Bessed  by  the  Poet  Over  Nature,  is 
the  spu'it  of  delight,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  in  which,  from  the  dawning  of 
moral  and  intellectual  thought^  he  has 
gazed  upon  ell  her  aspects.  He  has 
always  telt  towards  her  "  as  a  lover 
or  a  child"— 'she  hath  ever  been  his 
mother — his  sister — ^his  bride^his 
wiife-^all  in  one  wonderful  Living 
Charm  breathed  over  the  shi^ings  of 
his  bl^n  and  the  yearnings  of  his 
blood; — and  no  wonder  that  all  her 
sights  dwell  for  ever  and  ever  in  the 
fountains  of  his  eyes,  and  all  her 
sounds  in  the  fountains  of  his  ears*^ 
for  what  are  these  fountains  but  the 
depths  and  recesses  of  his  own  happy 
yet  ever  agitated  heart? 

A  Poet,  then,  at  all  times,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  commerces  with  the 
skies,  and  with  the  seas,  and  wi^  the 
earth,  in  a  language  of  silent  symbols  | 
and  when  he  lays  it  aside,  and  longs 
to  tell  correctly  of  what  he  sees  and 
feels  to  his  brethren  of  mankind  not 
so  gifted  by  God,  though  then  he 
must  adopt  their  own  language,  the 
only  one  they  understand,  yet  from 
hi«lips  it  becomesi  while  still  humane 
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an  angelic  speech.  Aye — even  theu* 
homeliest  phrases — ^their  everyday 
expressions — ^in  which  they  speak  of 
life's  dulleat  goings^n  and  most  un- 
impassioned  procedure — seem  kin- 
dled as  by  a  coal  from  heaven,  and 
prose  brightens  into  poetry.  True, 
that  the  poet  selects  all  his  words-^ 
but  he  selects  them  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
spiration, which  is  a  discriminating 
spirit — ^as  well  as  a  moving  and  cre- 
ating spirit.  All  that  is  unfit  for  his 
high  and  holy  purpose,  of  itself  fades 
away;  and  out  of  all  that  is  fit,  ge- 
nius, true  to  nature,  chooses  whatever 
is  fittest-— out  of  the  good — ^the  best. 
Not  with  a  finer,  surer  instinct,  flies 
the  bee  from  flower  to  flower — ^touch- 
ing but  for  a  moment,  like  a  shadow, 
on  the  bloom  where  no  honey  is — 
and  where  that  ambrosia  lies,  pier- 
cing with  passion  into  the  rose's  heart. 
Poetical  language,  indeed — who  may 
tell  what  it  is  ?  What  else  can  it  be 
but  poetry  itself?  And  what  is  po- 
etry—we know  not — though  "oitt 
heart  leaps  up  when  we  behold"  it 
— even  as  at  sight  of  a  Something  in 
tlie  sky — ^funt  at  first  as  a  tinging 
dream,  cloud-bom-^butgrowinff  gra- 
dually out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
showery  sky—- child  of  the  sun— dy^ 
ing  almost  as  soon  asbom^-^yetseem- 
ing  to  be  a  creature— a  bemg— a  1^ 
ving  thing  that  might  endure  for  ever 
»— and  not  a  mere  apparition,  too^  too 
soon  deserting  the  earth  and  the  hea- 
ven it  has  momentarily  glorified  with 
a— Rainbow  I 

But  is  Poetry  indeed  thus  evaiiee^ 
cent  ?  Yes— in  the  Poet's  souh  For 
it  is  produced  upon  the  shadowy  and 
showery  back-ground  of  ^e  imagi- 
nation, by  genius  shining  upon  it  Bva^ 
like ;  that  visionaty^vorld  radesaway; 
and  leaves  him  *' shorn  of  his  beams,** 
like  a  common  man  in  this  common 
world;  but  words  once  uttered  may 
live  for  ever— in  that  lies  their  supe- 
riority over  clouds ;  and  thus  poetry 
—when  printed  by  Bensley  or  Bat 
lantyne — ^becomes  a  stationary  world 
of  rainbows.  And  there  are  ways- 
sacred  ways  which  religion  teaches 
—of  preserving  in  the  spirit  of  men 
who  read  Poetry— even  till  their  dy^ 
ing  day-^that  self-same  ecstasy  with 
which  Noah  and  his  children  first 
beheld  the  Arch  of  Promise. 

There  was  a  long  period  of  our 
poetry,  during  which  poets  paid,  ap^ 
parently>  little  or  no  aeVotiQH  to  ej^ 
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temal  Nature;  when  she  may  be  said 
to  hat^e  kin  dead.  Perhaps,  we  poets 
9i  this  age  pay  heiv^we  must  not  say 
too  mueh  homage— but  too  much  ttU 
bute— ae  if  she  exacted  it^— whereas 
it  ought  all  to  be  afree-will  oflcoing* 
ipontaneous  as  the  fiower-growth  of 
the  hills.  It  is  possible  to  be  religi- 
ous oT«rmuch  at  her  shrine^to  deal 
fai  long  prayers^  and  longer  sermons, 
forgerang  to  draw  the  practical  con- 
clusions. Without  knowing  it,  we 
may  become  formalists  in  our  wor- 
ship; nay,  even  hypocrites;  for  all 
moods  or  mind  are  partly  hypocriti- 
cal that  are  not  thorougiily  sincere— 
sad  truth  abhors  exaggeration.  True 
passion  is  often  spanng  of  words ; 
compreasedly  eloquent ;  not  doting 
upon  mid  fondling  mere  forms,  but 
csrrying  its  object  by  storm — spirit 
by  epirit-^aconflict-'-a  catastrophe— 
and  peace.  There  is  rather  too  long 
acounshfp-*too  protracted  awooing 
of  Nature  now  oy  shilly-ehallying 
bards ;  ther  do  not  sufficiently  insist 
on  Her,  their  bride,  namingthe  nuptial 
day ;  some  of  them  would  not  for  the 
world  run  away  wiA  her  to  Gretna* 
Green.  They  get  too  philosophical 
•«4oo  Platonic ;  amicitia  seems  their 
watchword  rather  than  anwr;  and  the 
^consequence  is,  that  Nature  is  justi- 
fied in  jilting  them,  and  privately  efr- 
pottsing  a  mate  of  more  flesh  and 
Mood— -Passion,  who  not  only  pops 
the  question,  but  insinuates  a  suit  of 
saffhm,  and  tekes  the  crescent  honey- 
moon by  the  horns.  Nature  does  not 
relish  loo  metaphysical  a  suitor ;  she 
abhon  all  that  is  gross,  but  still  loves 
something  in  a  tangible  shape;  no 
ckmd  herself,  she  hates  being  em* 
braced  by  a  cloud ;  and  her  chaste 
nuptiaLs,  warm  as  they  are  chaste, 
must  be  celebrated  after  our  human 
laafalon,  not  spiritually  and  no  more, 
but  with  genial  embraces,  beneath  the 
moon  ana  stars,  else  how,  pray,  could 
she  ever  be — Mother-Earth  ?  Un- 
fiiiitfnl  communion  else,— and  the 
falxy^and  of  Poetry  would  soon  be 
dmopulated. 

But  observe-^that  If  true  poets  are 
sometimes  rather  too  cold  and  frigid 
m  their  tautological  addresses  to 
Nymph  Nature,  those  wooers  of  hers 
who  are  no  poets  at  all,  albeit  they 
lisp  te  her  m  numbers,  carry  their 
TigiiiSHroling  beyond  all  bounds  of  her 
wtieiice,  and  assail  hw  with  sonnets 
m  «old  as  icicles,   Nerer  was  there 


a  time  when  poetasters  were  more 
frigid  in  their  lays  than  at  present; 
never  was  there  a  greater  shew  of 
fantastic  frost-lrost;  instead  of  a  li- 
ving Flora,  you  are  put  off  with  a 
Hortus  Siccus.  And  therefore  it  was, 
that  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  arti- 
cle we  said  that  Descriptive  Poetry 
might  be  the  dullest-^and  we  now 
add— the  driest  and  deadest  thing  in 
the  united  kingdom  of  Art  and  Nature 
— -or  the  most  delightful— just  as  the 
true  Poet  is  wedded  to  Nature,  or 
the  true  proser  keeps  dallying  with 
her,  till  ne  with  a  Bea  in  his  ear  ia 
ordered  out  of  her  presence^  and 
kicked  by  Cupid  ana  Hymen  into 
the  debateable  land  between  Imagi* 
nation  and  Reality,  where  luckless 
wights  are,  like  fish  without  fins,  or 
fowls  without  wings,  unable  either 
to  swim  or  fl^,  and  yet  too  conceited 
to  use  their  teet  like  either  walkings 
creeping,or  crawling  creatures.  Never 
—never  was  there  such  a  multitude 
of  pretenders  elbowing  themselves 
into  notice  among  the  inspired ;  and 
one  and  all  of  them  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  take— monthly  during  the 
next  ten  years — ^by  the  nape  of  tho 
neck — and  after  exhibiting  them  in 
writiiing  contortions  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  duck  them— for  evermore 
—into  the  Pool  of  Oblivion. 

But  tremble  not — ^gentle  reader-— 
whoever  you  be-*-at  such  denuncia- 
tion of  our  wrath  $  for  sure  we  are 
that  no  friends  of  Maga  can  ever  be 
brought  under  that  ban.  Perhaps 
we  may  relent  and  spare  even  the 
dunces ;  for  our  wrath  is  like  that  of  a 
summer-wave,  rising  and  falling  with 
a  beautiful  burst  and  break  of  foam, 
that  frightens  not  the  sea-mew,  nor 
even  ^e  child  sporting  on  the  shore. 
And  thou — thou  art  a  Poet — whuih 
ever  be  the  order  to  which  thou  may- 
est  belong — and  there  are  many  or- 
ders, believe  us,  among  the  true  Sons 
of  Song.  Mediocrity  indeed !  Where 
may  that  line  be  drawn  ?  How  many 
ranks — degrees  of  glory — ^between 
William  Shakspeare  and  Allan  Ram- 
say! Between  Allan  Ramsay  and  the 
humblest  shepherd  that  ever  tuned  the 
rural  pipe  to  love  on  Scotia's  pastoral 
hills  I  Nature  is  not  such  a  niggard 
to  her  children— but  scatters  her 
blessed  boons  wide  over  life.  Each 
nook  has  its  own  native  flower — each 
grove  its  own  songster — and  me* 
thinks  the  dusy^  *<  wee,  modesty 
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crimsoiwtippit  flower,"  is  little  less 
loyel^  thui  the  imperial  rose ;  to  our 
hearing,  when  thie  nightingale  is  mute; 
most  sweetly  doth  the  linnet  sing ; 

**  One  touch  of  Nature  wakes  the  whole 
world  of  kin."  » 

Surely  touches  of  Nature  are  not  so 
rare  as  to  he  thought  miraculous; 
her  harp  gives  forth  music  to  many 
a  hand ;  and  though  highest  genius  is 
the  endowment  but  of  a  few,  yet  ge- 
nius— ^that  is,  geniality — dwells  in  un- 
numbered bosoms,  and  its  breath- 
ings are  heard  wide  over  all  the 
world  on  a  thousand  airs.  Its  voice 
is  always  recognised  at  last,  let  it 
whisper  as  humbly — as  lowly  as  it 
may ;  and  the  brow  that  misses  the 
laurel,  or  merits  it  not,  may  be  en- 
circled with  the  holly  or  the  broom, 
emblems  both,  in  their  greenness,  of 
immortality.  'Tis  not  much  of  the 
divine  spirit,  after  all,  that  is  need- 
ed to  give  a  name  its  magic.  One 
song — one  verse  of  a  song — has  con- 
secrated a  peasant's  name,  who  ca- 
red not  for  fame  the  phantom ;  and 
unborn  ages  have  wept  over  the  pa- 
thos of  some  tune  wiiich  flowed  al- 
most unconsciously  from  the  shep- 
herd's heart,  at  the  "  Wauken  of  the 
feuld,"  or  when  waiting  by  moon- 
light at  the  Trysting  Thorn.  Now, 
much  of  the  poetical  literature  of 
every  people  is  of  this  character.  Is 
not  Scotland  full  of  it — and  all  Scot- 
tish hearts  ?  Not  the  work  of  intel- 
lect, surely^— but  the  finer  breath  of 
the  spirit,  passion-roused  and  fancy- 
fired  by  the  hopes,  joys,  and  fears  of 
tills  mortal  life ! 

.  Surely  this  must  be  the  spirit  in 
which  all  poetry — ^liigh  or  low,  hum- 
ble or  ambitious— ought  to  be  read ; 
for  only  in  such  a  spirit  can  its  spirit 
be  fully,  fairly,  and  freely  felt ;  and 
in  any  other  mood,  inspiration  itself 
will  be  wasted  and  thrown  away  on 
even  the  most  gifted  mind. .  True, 
that  in  states  of  society  exceedingly 
cultivated  and  refined — that  is  to  say, 
artificial — ^when  the  most  exquisite 
and  consummate  skill  of  execution 
is  necessarily  aimed  at,  and  therefore 
expected,  nothirg  short  of  the  most 
faultless  perfection  of  style  will  se- 
cure to  any  poet  the  highest  honours 
of  his  art — and  at  such  a  period  did 
Horace  deliver  his  celebrated  ana- 
thema against  mediocre  bards.  But 
poetry  in  the  modem  world  has  rare- 
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ly  been  so  trammelled;  and  Genius 
and  Feeling  have  been  allowed  their 
triumphs,  in  spite  of  the  accompany- 
ing defects,  deficiencies,  and  faults 
in  taste.  It  b  far  better  so ;  and  in^ 
deed  the  cause  of  this  lies  deep  in 
human  nature,  which  seems  to  nave 
had  depths  opened  up  in  it  altogether 
unknown  in  the  world:  of  old.  The 
very  perfection  of  the  Greek  drama 
proves  its  inferiority  to  that  of  Shak- 
speai-e.  His  materuds  are  not  in  na- 
ture susceptible  of  being  moulded 
into  such  shapes  and  forms  as  were 
required  on  Uie  Greek  stage.  And 
as  of  Shakspeare,  so  in  due  d^ee, 
in  the  cases  of  all  true  poets,  down 
to  those  of  even  the  lowest  order — 
all  of  them,  without  exception,  have 
excelled,  not  so  much  by  the  power 
of  art  as  of  nature,  in  whose  free 
spirit  tliey  had  their  being  as  poets; 
An  indefinable  feeling  is  excited  by 
their  productions — ^imperfect,  medi- 
ocre m  execution,  nay,  even  in  de- 
sign, as  many  of  them  are — a  feelii^ 
which  rises  but  beneath  l^e  breau 
of  genius,  and  a  certain  proof,  there- 
fore, of  its  existence.  So  noble — so 
sacred  an  achievement  is  it  to«ive 
delight  to  tlie  spirit  through  its  finer 
emotions !  So  that  glory  is  his  who 
so  moves  us,  and  gratitude;  tiiough 
he  has  done  no  more  than  present  to 
us  a  few  new  images,  round  which^ 
by  the  mysterious  constitution  of  our 
souls,  we  can  gatlier  some  dearly- 
cherished  thoughts  and  feelings,  and, 
when  they  are  so  gathered,  know 
tliat  they  are  for  ever  embalmed,  as 
it  were,  in  words  which  it  was  ge- 
nius for  the  first  time  to  utter,  and 
which,  but  for  genius,  could  never 
have  been  for  our  delight  or  our  con- 
solation. 

Thus  explained.  Mediocrity  in  po- 
etry appears  at  once  to  be  a  he^ht 
to  which,  though  many  aspire,  but 
few  attain — ^and  which  can  be  reach- 
ed only  by  ^nlus.  There  are  at 
present  in  this  island,  hundreds,  aye 
thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  writers  in 
verse,  w  ho  would  disdain  to  accept  the 
palm  of  mediocrity,  who  turn  up  their 
noses  at  senior  and  junior  Ops,  aud 
dream  of  nothing  less  than  being  high 
Wranglers.  Yet,  among  the  m  a-^xxm 
will  they  remain  while  uiey  consume 
crops.  It  is  not  in  them  to  beautify 
— -or  to  embalm  beauty;  and  there- 
fore, as  Cowley  says,  they  ''like  beasts 
or  common  people  die  ;*'  and  tJ^eir 
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Cbristian  and  sirnames  get  confused 
among  a  vast  multitude  of  the  same 
80un^  enmyed  on  tombstones  or 
printed  inJDirectories.  The  moment 
a  man  mounts  up  on  the  scale  of  me- 
diocrity, he  is  safe  from  oblivion,  and 
may  snap  his  fineers  at  lime.  A  me- 
diocre Poet  may  De  shortly  defined — 
a  man  of  a  million.  In  poetry,  about 
a  devil's  dozen  of  celestial  spirits 
stand  in  the  first  order  of  the  sera- 
phim or  cherubim.  The  second  and 
third  orders  contain  about  fifty  lesser 
angels — ^but  all  of  them  radiant  crear 
tures,  with  wings.  All  "  the  res^ 
who  have  names  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  in  number  about  a  hundred, 
are  marshalled  in  the  Mediocre. pha- 
lanx— and  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  Immortals;  and  a  pretty  fellow 
for  impudence  you  would  be,  to  re- 
fuse tne  gold  guinea  put  into  the 
palm  of  your  hand  by  Apollo  enlist- 
mg  you  as  a  younff  recruit  into  the 
battation.  We  verily  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  the  grenadier  company 
—though  there  oe  no  positive  law 
U[ainst  it — will  never  ^o  beyond  the 
^viPs  dozen-— so  high  is  the  standard 
to  which  the  men  must  come  up,  on 
their  stocking-soles  and  with  shaved 
heads.  The  Light-bobs — ^now  a  smart 
company  of  fifty — ^may,  perhaps,  on 
some  future  day,  amount  to  three- 
score— and  the  battalion,  it  is  proba- 
ble, may  yet  reach  the  numoer  of 
those  who  died  at  Thermopylae.  But 
were  Apollo  to  constitute  us  his  re- 
cruiting sergeant,  and  allow  us  ten 
ffsdlonB  of  Glenlivet  on  each  poet's 
Bead,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the 
mountain-dew  would  not  lie  heavy 
on  ^e  land,  for  we  do  not  know 
above  a  couple  of  mediocre  young 

Sintlemen  to  whom  we  should  offer 
e  kin^s  bounty*— and  one  of  them, 
we  believe,  would  go  off  in  a  huff, 
and  the  other  hesitate  to  enlist  into 
the  service,  for  fear  of  angering  his 
mother. 

We  therefore  love  all  poets,  and 
all  poetry ;  and  the  rank  of  the  man 
having  once  been  ascertained — which 
is  done  by  the  human  race  holding 
up  its  hand — ^we  never  thenceforth 
dream  of  making  odious  comparisons 
— ^but  enough  w  us  to  know  from 
hia  uniform — ^een  and  gold — ^from 
the  stars  on  his  breast,  and  the  sun 
on  his  standard — ^that  such  or  such  a 
liero  belongs  to  the  Immortals.  But 
when  the  whole  regiment  deploys 
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into  line,  on  some  grand  review  day — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators 
glorying  in  the  sublime  spectacle- 
Heavens  I  what  a  rabble  or  camp-fol- 
lowers! Ofgilliespretendingtobereal 
soldiers — ^in  green  corduroys — ^witih 
wooden  muskets — and  paper-caps— 
treading  down  the  heels  of  each 
other's  shoes — or  marking  time,  like 
so  manv  ^*  hens  on  a  het  girdle,"  to  a 
band  of  instrumental  music,-  consist- 
ing of  three  penny  trumpets,  and  six 
sonorous  small-teeth  combs,  playing 
^  Hey  tutie  tcUie"  in  a  style  far  su- 
perior to  that  in  which  it  ever  could 
nave  been  skirled  up  to  the 

Scots  wba  had  wi*  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  had  aften  led — 

at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  true  Poets 
and  true  poetry,  and  such  the  light  in 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  race 
whom  they  elevate— what,pray,it  may 
be  asked,  did  Mr  Jeffreymean,  t'other 
day,  by  saying  that  all  the  Poets  of  this 
Age  are  forgotten  ?  There  are  few  pep-  ^ 
pie  whom  we  love  and  admire  more 
than  Mr  Jeffrey — though  we  believe 
he  does  not  know  it ;  but  why  will  he, 
in  his  elegant  and  graceful  way,  speak 
such  nonsense  ?  Scott,  Byron,  Sou- 
they,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
are,  he  assures  us,  already  all  forgotten 
— or  nearly  so— fading  away — mere 
specks  on  the  distant  horizon  of  men's 
clouded  memories !  Why,  our  dear 
sir,  you  might  just  as  well  afilirm  that 
the  stars  are  forgotten,  because  thou- 
sands of  coachfuls  of  people,  co- 
ming and  going  to  and  from  even- 
ing parties,  are  not  at  the  time  aware 
that  the  heavens  are  full  of  them — 
that  shepherds  are  watching  by  them 
on  the  nills — and  sailors  sailing  by 
them  on  the  seas — and  astronomers 
counting  them  in  observatories — ^and 
occasionally  discovering  one  that  had 
been  invisible  to  the  mole-eyes  of 
men  since  the  creation. 

Yet  in  all  the  nonsense  Mr  Jefirey 
ever  spoke,  or  may  speak,  you  always 
may  nnd  some  grains  of  sense — for 
who  doubts  his  sagacity  and  his  geni- 
us ?  True  it  is  that  much  admiration  do 
g^ing  people  ejaculate  for  things  that 
are  admiraDle,  without  knowing  why 
or  wherefore  they  admire ;  their  jaws 
get  wearied — they  begin  to  yawn — 
they  doze — they  sleep — they  snore, 
and  the  stars,  which  are  the  poetry 
of  heaven,  and  poetry,  which  is  the 
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flowerage  as  well  aa  herbagfe  of 
earth — are  of  courae  forgotten  by 
their  loud-noaed  worshippers.  But 
^  milliouB  of  spiritual  creatures*'  are 
awake  amid  that  snore;  they  forget 
not  the  stars  of  heaven  nor  the  Poets 
of  earth.  They  hear  still  the  music  of 
the  celestial  spheres  and  the  terres- 
trial singers.  In  their  memories  all 
the  hymns  have  an  abiding  places- 
while  they  live,  think  not 
*'  That  heaTen  abh  wmt  ipeetatort— God 
want  pratae !" 

The  distinction  at  which  we  have 
BOW  pointed,  seems  to  us  to  be  one 
which  deserves  to  be  attended  to  by 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  bow 
to  the  authority  of  tne  most  ac- 
complished Ex-Editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and,  without  thought, 
to  adopt  the  shallow  dictum  which 
lately  dropped  from  his  ingenious 
pen.  Your  great  and  good  living 
Poets  are  indeed  forgotten  by  thou- 
sands who  are  incapable  of  remem- 
bering what  they  never  felt  nor  un- 
derstood,— ^the  creations  of  inspired 
genius.  All  such  despicable  idola- 
ters drop  away  from  their  own  su- 
perstitions ;  and  soon  cease  to  wor- 
ship at  shrines  built  only  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  true  reli^on.  But 
the  true  religion  stands  fast — such 
eecession  strengthens  the  established 
faith — ^nor  will  the  Poets  we  have 
named*-and  others  little  less  illus- 
trious— ever  be  forgotten,  till  Lethe 
bursts  its  banks  and  overflows  the 
globe. 

Not  one  of  our  great  or  good  living 
Poets  is  forgotten  at  this  hour  by  Mr 
Jeffrey  himself— nor  any  of  those  cri- 
tiques of  his  own  either,  in  which 
he  did  noble  justice  to  some  of  them, 
and  ignoble  injustice  to  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  transient  or  perma- 
nent moods  by  which  his  taste,  feel- 
ing, and  judgment  were  swayed.  Nor 
are  his  critiques  themselves  likely  to 
be  forgotten — soon  or  ever;  for  many 
of  them  belong,  we  verily  believe,  to 
our  philosophical  literature.  But 
they  nold  the  tenure  of  their  exist- 
ence by  the  existence  of  the  poetry 
which  they  sought  to  illustrate  or  ol)<- 
scure ;  from  the  **  golden  urns  of 
those  Poets"  did  he  "  draw  light"— 
the  light  in  which  he  is  himself  con- 
spicuous— and  were  it  extinguished, 
his  literary  life  would  be  a  blank. 
But  if  the  name  of  Francis  Jeffrey 
Will  not  be  forgotten,  till  those  of 
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Seott,  Crabbe,  WordsworHi,  Byron, 
and  ^e  Rest,  are  dark  or  dead,  he 
may  be  assured  of  inunortality ;  nor, 
widiout  ingratitude,  can  he  assert 

S resent,  or  predict  future  oblivioua 
oom  to  Luminaries,  who,  whatever 
be  its  own  native  lustre,  have  cer- 
tainly showered  over  his  genius  no 
small  portion  of  the  brilliance  with 
which  it  now  bums. 

Nothing  that  blockheads  are  eo 
proud  of  as  to  retail  the  paradoxes 
of  some  distinguished  man.  T'other 
evening  we  allowed  one  to  bother  a 
company  for  some  minutes  with  a 
preachment  of  the  above ;  and  having 
got  him  ftdrly  to  entangle  himself  in 
the  net,  out  of  which  Mb*  Jeft^y 
would  have  nibbled  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  made  his  escape  vHth  all 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  we  wrapt  it 
so  round  his  body  from  anout  to  tail, 
that  he  literally  seemed  one  bunch  of 
small-twine,  and  had  not  left  In  him 
so  much  as  the  soueak  of  a  mouse. 
On  being  let  out  or  the  toils,  he  took 
his  toddy  in  silence  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  and  pratea  no  more 
about  the  oblivion  of  Byron. 

Two  living  Poets,  however,  it 
seems  there  are,  who,  accoMinff  to 
Mr  Jeffrey,  are  never  to  be  dead 
ones — ^two  who  are  unforgetable,  and 
who  owe  their  immortality— -to  what 
think  ye  ?  —  their  elegance  !  That 
*  Gracilis  Puer,*'  Samuel  Rogers,  is 
one  of  the  dual  number.  His  perfect 
beauties  will  never  be  brought  to  de- 
cayinthe  eyes  of  anenamouredworld. 
He  is  so  polished,  that  time  can  never 
take  the  shine  out  of  him— eo  classi- 
cally correct  are  his  charms,  tint  to 
the  end  of  time  they  vrill  be  among 
the  principal  Pleasures  of  Memorr. 
Jacqueline,  in  her  immortal  loveli- 
ness, seeming  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus  all  in  one,  will  shed  in  vain 
**  tears  such  as  angels  weep,**  over 
the  weeds  that  have  in  tnidi  *'  no 
bus]  ness  there,"on  the  foreotten  graTe 
of  Childe  Harold  I  Very  like  a  v^ale. 
Thomas  Campbell  is  the  other  pet- 
poet—**  the  last  of  all  the  flock." 
Aye — ^he,  we  allow,  is  a  star  that  wftl 
know  no  setting;  but  of  this  we  cbh 
assure  the  whole  world,  not  exclu- 
ding Mr  Jeflrej,  that  were  Mr  Camp. 
belr  8  soul  deifled,  and  a  star  hi  tbe 
sky,  and  told  by  Apollo,  who  placed 
him  in  the  blue  region,  that  Scott 
and  Byron  were  bom  buried  some- 
where betwe^  the  Devil  and  the 
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Deep  Sei»  he,  the  tuihor  of  Lochiers 
Waraingy  would  either  leap  from 
Heavett  in  disdain,  or  inaiBt  on 
there  beinff  instanter  one  triple  con« 
sleUaticm/What  to  do  with  his  friend 
Mr  Rogers^  it  miffht  not  be  easy  for 
Mr  GampbeU  to  unagine  or  propose 
at  such  a  critical  juncture ;  but  we 
think  it  probable  that  he  would  hint 
to  Ap^p,  on  the  mpearance  of  his 
Loroship  and  the  Baronet,  that  the 
Banker,  with  a  few  other  pretty  poets, 
ought  be  permitted  to  sointillate  away 
to  all  eternity  as  their^>-Ta]l. 

We  haTO  long  been  indulging  the 
hope  of  getting  at  Mr  Bowles^^and, 
through  the  golden  mist  of  the  last 
uz  paramplu,  we  baTe  occasionally 
baa  a  giimpae  of  him  at  the  end  of 
a  long  vista-^tanding  in  sables,  and 
with  a  ahoTel  hat^b^oning  us  on« 
wards  to  Banwell  Hill.  Well— we 
have  neared  him  at  last,  and  must 
accompany  him  to  that  respectable 
eminence,  as  to  the  top  of  Fesole,  to 
**  descry  new  lands  "--»^  rivers  and 
mountalna"-^not,  however,  in  the 
^  spotted  irlobe"  of  the  moon — ^but 
in  merry  England. 

Mr  Bowles  has  been  a  poet  for 
good  forty  years«-«nd  if  his  genius 
do  not  bom  auite  so  bright  as  it  did 
tome  lustres  oygone— yet  we  do  not 
say  ihere  is  any  abatement  even  of 
its  brightness — it  shines  with  a  mel- 
lower and  also  with  a  more  cheer- 
ful ]]ght.    Long  ago,  he  was  perhaps 
rather  too  pensive — ^too  melancholy 
— too  pathetic — too  woe-begone — ^in 
too  great  bereavement  Like  the  night- 
ingue,  he  sung  with  a  thorn  at  his 
breasir— from  which  one  wondered 
the  pmnt  had  not  been  broken  off  by 
perpetual  pressure.    Yet  though  ra- 
ther monotonous,  his  strains  were 
most  musical  as  well  as  melancholy ; 
feeling  was  often  relieved  by  fancy ; 
and  one  dreamed,  in  listening  to  his 
elegies,  and  hymns,  and  sonnets,  of 
moonlit  rivers  flowing  through  hoary 
woods,  and  of  the  yellow  sands  of 
dim-imaged  seas  murmuring  round 
**  the  shores  of  old  Romance.    A  fine 
enthusiasm,  too,  was  his — in  those 
youthful    years — ^inspired   by    the 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and 
m  some  of  his  happiest  inspirations, 
there  was  a  delightful  and  original 
union — to  be  found  nowhere  else 
that  we  can  remember— of  the  spirit 
of  that  ancient  song-^the  pure  classi- 
cal spirit  that  murmured  by  the 


banks  of  the  Eurotaa  and  Ilissus,  in 
^  music  sweeter  than  their  own"<w 
with  the  spirit  of  our  own  poetry, 
that,  like  a  noble  Naiad,  dwells  in 
the  **  clear  well  of  English  undefi« 
led."  In  almost  all  his  strains  you 
felt  the  scholar ;  but  his  was  no  af- 
fected or  pedantic  scholarship^in- 
trusive  most  when  least  required— 
but  the  growthof  a  consummate  clas- 
sical education,  of  which  the  career 
was  not  inglorious  among  the  towers 
of  Oxford.  Bowles  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Wartons-^oe  and  Tom — God 
bless  their  souls — and  his  name  may 
be  joined,  not  unworthilv,with  theirs 
— and  with  Mason's,  ana  Gray's,  and 
Collins's— academics  all  ,*  the  works 
of  them  all  shewing  a  delicate  and 
exquisite  colouring  of  classical  art, 
that  enriches  their  own  English 
nature.  Bowles's  muse  is  idways 
loath  to  forget — wherever  she  roam 
or  linger — Winchester  and  Oxford — 
the  Itchin  and  the  Isls.  None  edu- 
cated in  those  delightful  and  divine 
haunts  will  ever  forget  them,  who 
can  read  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and 
Sophocles,  and  Theocritus,  and  Bion, 
and  Moschus,  in  the  original.  Rhe- 
dicyna's  ungrateful  or  renegade 
sons  are  those  alone  who  pursued 
their  poetical  studies— in  transla- 
tions. They  never  knew  the  nature 
of  the  true  old  Greek  fire. 

But  we  are  forgetting  what  we  are 
about, — that  we  are  along  with  Mr 
Bowles, — each  with  an  oaken  towel 
in  his  band,  ascending  Banwell  Hill, 
from  the  summit  of  which  we  shall 
sing  a  duet,  called  by  him  a  Lay  of 
the  Severn  Sea.  No ;  we  are  hoarse 
as  any  crow ; — ^therefore,  now  for  the 
Rector's  Solo. 

But,  stop  a  little.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion to  hurrv  ourselves;  for  we 
have  just  breakfasted,  and  'tis  six 
hours  till  dinner.  Let  us  sit  down, 
then,  on  the  turf,  and  discuss  Mr 
Bowles's  Preface.  In  it,  he  informs 
us  that  *'  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are 
the  great  masters  of  the  verse  (blank 
verse)  I  have  adopted."  True ;  but 
besides  Shakspeare,  there  are  all  the 
old  dramatists ;  and  besides  Milton, 
there  are  Thomson,  Armstrong,  Dyer, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  many 
others  who  must  be  nameless.  Now, 
Mr  Bowles's  versification  seems  to  us 
to  bear  much  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  several  of  those  other  wri- 
ters, than  to  that  of  either  Shakspeare 
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or  Milton,  which,  in  fact,  it  does  not 
resemble  at  all;  and,  therefore,  he 
needed  not  to  have  mentioned  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton.  That  they  are 
the  ereat  masters  of  blank  verse,  as 
well  as  of  every  thing  else  belonging 
to  poetry,  all  the  world  knows ;  but 
here  they  are  brought  in  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever, and  instantly  make  their  ex- 
eunt For  this,  then,  we  blame — ^we 
find  fault  with  Mr  Bowles.  He  ad- 
mits his  error, — apologizes  for  it,— 
is  forgiven,  and  restored  to  one  of 
the  highest  places  in  our  favour. 
He  tihen  facetiously  and  justly  re- 
marks, that  in  his  poem  the  reader 
will  find  no  specimens  of  sonorous 
harmony,  ending  with  such  signifi- 
cant words  as,  "  of,"  "  and,"  «  if," 
"  but,"  of  which  we  have  lately  had 
some  splendid  examples.  We  re- 
member, so  far  back  as  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Manfred,  shewing  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  lame  and  impotent 
conclusions;  yet  all  the  blockhead^ 
have  since  that  drama  imitated  those 
crying  sins  of  its  versification,  and  a 
few  who  are  not  wholly  blockheads. 
Of  blank  verse  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  Mr  Bowles — ^by  wav  of  quizz — is 
tempted  to  give  the  following  speci- 
men:— 

"  *Twas  summer,  and  we  sail'd  to  Green- 
wich in 

A  foar-oftr*d  boat.  The  sun  was  shining, 
and 

The  scene  delightful ;  while  we  gazed  on 

The  river  winding,  till  we  landed  at 

The  Ship,"  &c 

Mr  Bowles  next  defends  in  his 
Poem  an  intermixture  of  "  images 
and  characters  from  common  lite," 
which  might,  he  opines,  be  thought  at 
first  sight  out  of  keeping  with  itsnigh' 
er  tone  of  general  colouring;  but  the 
interspersion  of  the  comic,  provided 
the  due  mock-heroic  stateliness  be 
kept  up  in  the  language,  has  often 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade, — saith 
he  well, — as  will  be  apparent,  on 
looking  at  Cowper's  exquisite  Task, — 
'*  though  he  has  often  offended  against 
taste.'*^  The  only  difficulty  is,  "hap- 
pily to  steer"  from  grave  to  gjay.  All 
this  is  very  true;  but  then  it  is  so 
very  true,  and  the  exceeding  truth  of 
it  is  denied  by  such  a  scanty  rem- 
nant of  the  race,  and  that  remnant 
entirely  tailors,  that  it  was  not  worth 
our  excellent  bard's  while  to  vindi- 
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cate  it  against  the  fractions.  We 
must  likewise  be  once  more  severe 
on  Mr  Bowles,  for  saying,  that  Cow- 
per  often  offends  against  taste  in  the 
Task.  He  does  not, — ^but  very  rare- 
ly indeed, — if  ever.  You  miffht  cut 
out  a  few  expressions  here  ana  there, 
and  by  serving  them  up,  one  by  one 
on  a  plate,  to  a  critic,  might  thereby 
induce  him  to  exclaim, — ^"  Sihocking 
— ^bad  taste,  indeed !"  but  bodi  you 
and  the  critic  would  be  fools  for 
your  pains, — and  the  expressions 
would  continue,  long  after  you  were 
both  dead  and  buried,  to  be  in  good 
taste,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  strong,  rough  raciness  of  Cow- 
per's style,  surpassed  in  sudi  essen- 
tial by  that  of  no  poet  in  any  lan- 
guage. Let  Wordsworth  and  fiiowlea 
let  Cowper  alone,  and  mind  their 
own  points,  which  are  frequently  so 
loose,  that  we  wonder  their  breeches 
do  not  fall  down  among  their  heels, 
— which  would  be  awkward  any 
where  out  of  the  profoundest  soli- 
tude. Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
gentlemanly  castigation  which  the 
author  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Theory 
and  Writings  of  Wordsworth"  gave 
the  Great  Laker,  for  his  senseless  cri- 
ticism on  a  beautiful  stanza  in  Cow- 
per's "  Alexander  Selkirk."  Words- 
worth had  said,  that  the  lines  were 
so  bad  as  poetry,  that  they  could  not 
be  worse  as  prose.  Now,  what  will 
the  world,  or  Mrs  Grundy,  say  to  the 
foUowinglinesofWordsworth'sown? 
Are  they  bald,  or  not — as  the  palm, 
of  your  hand, — the  crown  of  that  old 
gentleman's  head, — ^the  surface  oi 
this  table  ? 


**  A  harking  sound  the  shepherd  ] 
A  sound  as  of  a  dog  or  fox, — 
He  stops,  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  neighhouring  rocks. 
And  now  he  thinks  he  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern. 
From  which  immediately  leaps  out 
A  dog,  and,  yelling,  runs  about !  ! !" 

We  do  love  rarely  to  have  a  slap 
at  the  "  sole  King  of  rocky  Cumber- 
land,"— for  not  unfrequently, — as  in 
the  above  instance, — ^he  writes  like  a 
demi-man ;  though,  in  general,  it  de- 
lights us  to  say,  like  a  demi-god. 
Inis  by  the  by, — and  turn  we  again 
to  Mr  Bowles.  He  informeth  us, 
that  "  the  estimation  of  a  poem  of 
this  nature  must  depend,  first,  on 
its  arrangement,  plan,  and  disposi- 
tion; secondly,  on  the  judgment,  pro- 
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priety,  and  feeling,  with  which,-— in 
Just  and  proper  succession  and  relief^ 
—picture,  pathos,  moral  and  religious 
reflectioiis,  historical  notices,  or  af« 
fecting  incidents,  are  interwoven.'? 
True  again, — ^true  as  steel, — true  as 
blue, — ^tnie  as  Toryism,— true,  as 
that  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse  are 
most  entertaining  and  popular  dia- 
logues. But  Mr  Eowles's  lips  are  not 
formedfor  the  enunciation  of  truisms; 
they  are  too  thin,  and  have  too  much 
of  Uie  fine  downward  Ciceronian 
curve  of  genius  and  eloquence  about 
them— even,wesuspect,for  a  sermon. 
But  perhaps  he  is  to  be  pardoned 
for  such  axioms,  on  the  ground  of 
their  containing  a  sly  insinuation, 
that  his  Poem,  if  so  estimated,  will 
be  found  first-rate.  Eh  ?  If  so,  we 
acquit  him  of  stupidity,  but  convict 
him  of  an  organ  ofself-esteem  almost 
Wordsworthhm. 

Mr  Bowles  would  have  done  well 
had  he,  in  his  Preface,  informed  the 
ignorant  where  Banwell  Hill  lifts  its 
head,  instead  of  having  prosed  away 
at  such  length  about  the  plan  and 
execution  of  his  Poem.  No  doubt 
it  is  highly  celebrated  in  its  own 
neighbourhood ;  and  probably  in  its 
own  county — certainty  in  its  own 
parish — ^it  would  frown  upon  the  pre- 
sent writer  in  Blackwood,  who  ne- 
vertheless contributed  some  matter 
to  Malte  Brun's  System  of  Geographv. 
Moreover,  Banwell  Hill,  fortunately 
for  itself  and  Mr  Bowles,  stands  with« 
in  sight  of  the  Sea — ^possesses  a  cave 
dr  fossil  remains — ^looks  over  no  in- 
conuderable  extent  of  well-wooded, 
well-watered,  and  by  lio  means  cross- 
ned  coimtry,  abounding  in  vil- 
f,  granges,  thorpes,  mansions, 
,  abbeys,  diurches,  farm-houses, 
eotts^es,  and  what  not, — ^the  haunts 
of  Pan,  Apollo,  and  Priapus,  of  Flora, 
Pomona,  and  Ceres,  and  prodigal  of 
food  to  poet,  man,  and  beast,  through- 
out all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Such  a  Hill  deserved  a  poem  from 
Mr  Bowles,  just  as  well  as  Lewcs- 
d<m  Hill  deserved  one  from  Mr 
Crowe.  Old  Crowe  was  a  fine  fel- 
low—a noble  creature.  He  was  in- 
deed a  scholar;  but,  han^  him,  he 
was  no  poet.  He  Imew  tlie  power 
of  language — ^the  English  language — 
and  could  also  use  it;  but  he  wrote 
it  coldly  and  stiffly,  though  correctly 
and  classically,  just  as  if  he  had 
studied  it  as  he  had  studied  Latin 


and  Greek,  as  a  dead  tongue.  There- 
fore, his  poem  is  read  by  nobody 
but  C4>llege-men,  who  knew  or  have 
heard  of  his  fame  in  Oxford  as  a  pub- 
lic orator,  as  the  glory  of  New-Col- 
lege, and  at  learned  banquets,  the 
tamer  of  Dr  Parr.  Not  that  it  has 
not  uncommon  merit.  It  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ;  and  through- 
out all  the  reflections  with  which  it 
abounds,  you  see  the  man  of  talent 
and  observation;  but — ^the  Pedant 
He  wants  ease,  and  nature — of  pathos 
he  has  not  one  single  grain.  There 
is  affectation  in  his  simplicity;  and 
his  manliness — ^for  he  is  manly — is 
rather  that  of  the  Fellow  of  a  College, 
than  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

If  he  has  little  smoke,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  less  fire.  Crowe  loved 
the  country,  and  lived  much  in  it; 
but  though  with  hiscudgel  in  his  hand 
he  trudged  about  the  fields,  and  roads, 
and  lanes,  to  please  himself, — with  his 
pen  in  his  hand  he  thought  too  much 
of  pleasing  the  Fellows'  Common- 
rooms  in  Oxford.  And  he  did  please 
them;  there  he  is  quoted  as  one  of 
the  English  classics ;  and  let  it  be 
so,  for  with  all  his  coldness,  quaint- 
ness,  and  conceit,  he  was  immeasu- 
rably superior  to  all  the  Cockneys 
that  are  now  crowing  among  the  ru- 
ral villages  and  farms  where  Par- 
nassus hill  slopes  down  to  the  plain, 
and  where  the  meadows  are  often 
sorely  parched  with  long  long  drought. 
His  Poem  will  live;  but  only  as  a 
book  locked  up  in  a  library,  not  as 
a  volume  lying  at  liberty  on  tables, 
and  sofas,  and  chairs,  and  even  on 
the  carpet,  tripping  up  grown  boys 
and  girls  at  play  at  blind-man's  buff. 
Mr  Bowles's  Banwell  Hill  will  have 
a  far  more  lively  life,  because  ( Mr ^ 
Bowles,  though  inferior  to  Mr  Crowe 
as  a  scholar,  and  perhaps  as  a  man 
of  general  talents,  as  a  poet  is  his 
superior  far ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the 
.  divine  gift  of  song,  will  hold  a  far 
more  conspicuous  place  among  the 
Immortals. 

Banwell  Hill— we  are  speaking 
now  of  the  two  poems — is  mferior 
to  Lewesdon  Hill— in  conception. 
It  wants  the  compactness  and  com- 
pression— and  graphic  proportions 
of  Crowe's  chefid'osuvre.  It  is  a 
lumbering  and  sprawling  and  shape- 
less poem,  as  ever  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Descriptive.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  worthless — and  offensive  to 
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taste  and  judgme&t.  Yet»a»awDrk 
of  art»  we  fear,  it  mtiat  be  tried ;  for 
Mr  Bowles,  we  bave  seen,  is  proud 
of  it  as  a  freat  achieyement.  Who 
supposes  taat  in  any  long  blank  verse 
poem,  however  inartificial,  one  pas- 
sage  follows  another,  as  entirely 
without  reason  as  widiout  rhyme? 
We  donot  say  so;  but  somethhig  more 
is  necesscfry  to  constitute  **  A  Poem," 
than  merely  a  conneidoii  of  parts. 
The  whole  must  be— a  building.  We 
care  not  what  order  of  architecture, 
be  it  Grecian  or  Gothic-^but  it  must 
Ji^e  a  shape — a  form;  with  dimensions, 
obeying  certain  laws  lyin^  in  thelMr 
ture  of  things  and  of  the  mmd.  There 
must  not  be  a  little  wretch  of  a  blind 
wmdow  close  up<A  the  cheek  of  the 
**  East  Oriel ;"— no  hole-in-the*waU 
only  fit  for  the  admittance  of  oats  or 
kittens,  beside  the  great  gate  of  the 
Cathedral ;  no  niches  like  cabins  to 
swing  hammocks  in,  beside  the  Al- 
tar. Yet,  here  is  a  Poem,  a  regu- 
lar Descriptive  Poem,  in  blank  verse, 
in  Five  Parts  or  divisions,  the  whole 
of  the  Third  being  in  rhyme,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  tale — ^the  Tale  of  a  Cor- 
nish Maid,  of  itself  a  Poem,  though 
not  one  of  the  best  in  the  world ! 

But  a  truce  to  criticism.  Let  us 
mount  Banwell  Hill  with  Mr  Bowles 
»->and,  delighted  with  the  fine  enthu- 
siasm of  most  of  his  poetry,  we  must 
forget  or  care  not  for  the  plan  of  his 
Poem.  Mr  Bowles  looka  on  nature 
with  a  poet's  eye,  and  listens  to  na- 
ture with  a  poet's  ear,  and  speaks  of 
nature  with  a  poef  s  tongue,  and 
writes  of  nature  with  a  poet's  hand ; 
and  what  more  would  ye  have  from 
a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  standing  side  by  side 
with  Christopher  North,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, on  a  fine  blowy  forenoon  that 
sets  all  the  windmills  agoing,  to  the 
delight  of  all  beholders  having  in 
their  composition  a  grain  of  Don 
Quixote  ? 

We  care  not  one  farthing  whether 
Banwell  Hill  be  a  good  Descriptive 
Poem  or  not;  but  Mr  Bowles  does 
care  many  farthings,  and  is  as  proud 
of  its  plan  as  Milton  was  of  Paradise 
Lost  Thersfore,  we  are  angry  with 
Mr  Bowles,  not  with  his  Poem.  But 
we  fear  the  world  may  be  angry  with 
his  Poem  too,  reading  it  as  a— Work. 
Whereas  it  is  a  series  of  descrip- 
tions, some  bad,  many  indifferent, 


wore  good,  and  net  •  few  aliogetiber 
admirable;  and  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  with  truthof  any  other  volume 
of  verses  published  smce  hut  spring, 
either  in  town  or  country.  We  very 
much  doubt  if  one  Iruly  good  Poem, 
of  any  weight  in  the  world,  say  aa 
heavy  as  the  Excursion,  has  been  ^ 
produced  this  century.  But  good 
poetry,  without  stint  or  measure, 
has  been  poured  forlJi  in  over* 
flowing  abundance  during  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  by  few  poets  with  more 
prodigality  than  Mr  Bowles.  Had 
he  absolutely  written  a  good  poem  on 
the  top  of  Banwell  Hill,  we  should 
have  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him 
as  a  man.  But,  thank  Heaven,  he 
has  committed  no  such  enormity; 
and  our  opinion  is  as  high  as  ever, 
both  of  his  head  and  his  heart  That 
man,  clerical  or  lay,  who  composes 
a  poem,  regularly  constructed,  and 
duly  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  in 
his  brown  study,  and  then  gives  it  to 
the  public  as  a  work  written  on  a 
green  hill,  is  a  liar,  if  not  of  the  first 
•^^ertainly  of  the  second  magnitude ; 
but  such  is  the  force  of  habttual  ve- 
racity, that  Mr  Bowles,  though,  like 
other  poets,  he  does  fib  a  bit  now 
and  then,  makes  it  plain  as  a  pike  or 
a  flag-staff,  that  though  he  has'ascend- 
ed  Banwell  Hill  a  hundred  times, 
(generally  on  a  punch  of  a  pony,) 
he  composed  his  poetry  about  it  in 
as  snug  a  ]>arsonage  asjb  in  all  Eng^ 
land.  It  is  easy  to  see  at  what 
places— paragraphs— he  took  a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  glass  of  'wine ;  here  he 
was  called  away  to  breakfast— 4]iere 
to  lunch— yonder  to  dinner— a  little 
farther  on  to  supper— and  at  more 
than  one  critical  junctore^-to  bed. 
This  gives  a  varied  whidi  no  Poem 
written  on  the  top  of  a  hill  could 
possess;  no  poem  written  in  imita- 
tion of  a  poem  produced  in  such  a 
predicament. 

But  we  must  cease  our  funning,— 
which  Mr  Bowles,  we  fear  not,  will 
take  in  good  part, — and  quote  a  paa- 
sage  from  the  Preface,  worthy  of  all 
consideration  and  acceptation. 

*'  As  to  the  Bendmeiits  delivered  in 
this  poem,  and  1b  the  Dotes,  I  must  ex- 
plicitly declare,  that  when  I  am  conriii- 
ced,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  crimes,  oyr- 
ing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  sysUan 
pursued  by  some  *  nominal'  Christiana, 
who  uHB  not  preach  *  tken  thne^*  (faith^ 
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boy^  and  dhaHir,)  according  to  the  order 
of  St  Paul,  Imt  keep  two  of  these  graoee, 
end  the  greatest  of  all,  oat  of  sight,  upon 
•ny  kumaA  plea  or  pretcnaioift ;  when  they 
do  mot  preach*  'add  to  your  &ith  Tirtue;' 
when  they  will  not  preach  *  Christ  died 
for  the  stMM  of  the  woHd,  and  not  for 
ooae  only  ;*  when,  from  any  pleas  of  their 
own,  or  persuaded  by  any  sophistry  or 
ieetiooy  they  hccome,  most  emphatically, 
*  dumb  dogSf*  to  the  sublime  and  affecting 
moral  parts  of  that  gospel  which  they 
haTe  engaged  before  God  to  deliyer ;  and 
abore  all,  when  crimes,  as  I  am  verily 
pcraoadad  hare  been,  are,  and  must  be,  the 
consequence  of  such  public  preaching, — 
leaving  others  to  '  stand  or  fall*  to  their 
•wn  God  ;  I  ihaU  be  guided  by  my  own 
understanding,  and  the  plain  Word  of 
God,  as  I  find  it  earnestly,  simply,  bean- 
liftiUy,  and  divindy  set  before  me,  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  so  feeling, 
I  shall  aa  fearlessly  deliver  my  own  opi- 
nlons,  being  assured,  whether  popular  or 
unpopular,  whether  they  oflimd  this  naan 
or  that,  this  sect  or  that  seet,  they  will 
aei  easily  be  shaken. 

<'  I  mightaak,  why  did  St  Paul  add  so 
cmphatieally  <  ilMee  three,'  when  he  enit> 
merated  the  Christian  graces?  Doubtless, 
beeause  be  thought  the  distinction  very 
important.  Why  did  St  Peter  say,  '  add 
le  your  fidth  virtue?*  Because  he  thought 
it  equally  important  and  essential.  Why 
did  St  John  say,  '  Christ  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  for  ours 
only  ?*  Beeause  he  thought  it  equally  im- 
portant and  necessary. 

**  Never  omitting  the  atonement,  Justi- 
fleadon  by  faith,  the  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
and  never  separating  faith  from  its  hal- 
lowed fellowship,  we  shall  find  all  other 
ports  of  the  goepel  unite  In  luffmonlous 
subordination ;  but  if  we  ihade  the  moral 
parts  down,  leave  them  evt,  contradict 
them  by  insidioussophistry— the  Scripture, 
10  for  from  bttug  '  rlghtiy  divided,*  will 
be  diMMurdant  and  clashing.  The  man,  be 
he  whom  he  may,  who  preaches  *  faith* 
wUhont  charify ;  who  preaches  '  faith 
wOkout  virttKf*  is  as  pernicious  and  fiilse 
an  expounder  of  the  divine  message,  as  he 
wifto  preaches  *goodwork$,*  vdthout  their 
legitimate  and  only  foundation.  Christian 
ftHh. 

**  One  would  snppoee  from  the  lan- 
gonge  of  some  preachers,  the  '  civil,' 
'  decent,'  *  moraT  people,  from  the  times 
of  Baxter  to  tlie  present,  want  amendment 
moot!  We  all  know,  that  mere  moraby 
which  have  no  Christian  basts,  are  not 
tbe  gospd  of  OiiiBt;  but  I  might  tell 
Richard,  with  great  respect  notwithstand- 
ing, for  I  respect  his  sinoerity  and  his 
hmrt,  that,  at  leaat  *  decentf*  and  *  civil; 
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and  '  moral*  people,  are  not  vfone  than 
indecent,  immorait  and  uncivil  people ;  and 
when  there  are  so  many  of  these  laet,  I 
think  a  word  or  two  of  reproof  would  not 
much  hurt  them,  let  the  <  decent,*  <  mo- 
ral,* and  '  civil,*  be  as  wicked  9a  they  may. 
"  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
disclaim,  in  speaking  of  facts,  the  most 
remote  idea  of  throwing  a  slight  on  the 
sincerely  pious  of  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but,  if  religion  does  not  invigo- 
rate  the  higher  feelings  and  principles  of 
moral  obligation  ;-.if  a  heartless  and  hoi- 
low  jargon  is  often  substituted,  in  place  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Cliristian  obe- 
dienoe ;— if  ostentatious  affectation  super, 
sedes  the  meek,  unobtrusive  character  of 
feminine  devotion ; — ^if  a  petty  peculiarity 
of  system,  a  kind  of  conventional  code  of 
godliness,  usurps  the  place  of  the  specific 
righteousness,  visible  in  its  fruits,  *  of 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely ;'— if,  to  be  fluent  and  flippant  in 
the  jargon  of  this  petty  peculiarity  of  code, 
is  made  the  criterion  of  exclusive  godli- 
ness ; — ^when,  by  thousands  and  thousands, 
after  the  example  of  Hawker,  and  others 
of  the  same  school,  Christianity  is  repre- 
sented as  having  neither  '  an  if,  or  bu^* 
the  conclusion  being  left  for  tbe  innume- 

rable  disciples  of  such  a  gospel-school ; 

wlien,  because  none — *  no  not  one,*  is 
without  sin,  and  none  can  stand  upright  in 
the  sight  of  Him  whose  eyes  are  too  pure 
to  behold  iniquity ;  they  who  have  exer- 
cised themselves  to  <  have  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,' 
though  sensible  of  innumerable  offences, 
are  considered,  by  implication,  before  God, 
as  not  better  than  Burkes  or  Thurtles,  for 
the  imputation  of  utter  depravity  must 
mean  this,  or  be  mere  hollow  veHta  et  vo- 
ces;— when  amusements,  or  recreations, 
vicious  only  in  their  excess,  are  proclaim- 
ed as  national  abominations,  while  real 
abominations  stalk  abroad,  as  is  the  case 
in  large  manufacturing  towns,  with  '  the 
Lord,*  '  the  Lord,'  on  the  lips  of  some 
of  the  most  depraved ; — ^when,  from  these 
causes,  I  do  sincerely  believe  the  heart  has 
been  hardened,  and  the  understanding  de- 
teriorated, the  wide  effects  being  visible 
on  the  great  criminal  body  of  the  nation, 
— I  conceive  I  do  a  service  to  evangelical 
religion,  by  speaking,  as  I  feel,  of  that  lu- 
dicrous caricature  which  so  often  in  so- 
ciety usurps  its  name,  and  apes  and  dis- 
graces its  divine  character." 

The  truth  is,  liiat  full  as  this  vo- 
lume is  of  Poetry,  it  is  still  fuller  of 
Religion.  At  all  times,  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  genius,  they  go  well  toge- 
ther, aa  we  have  proyed  over  and 
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over  again,  to  the  dumb-founderine 
of  all  the  Dunces.  Pity,  and  grief, 
and  shame,  that  tlie  poetry  of  Reli- 
gion should  of  late  have  been  brought 
mto  disrepute,  in  spite  of  some  of 
the  Muses'  sons,  who 

*'  Hare  built  their  Pindus  upon  Leba- 
Don," 

by  versifiers  who  have  manifestly 
never  been  able  to  say  their  prayers 
for  counting  ^of  their  fingers.  But 
Mr  Bowles  is  a  privileged  poet  in 
that  holy  walk;  and  there  is  more 
divinity  in  Banwell  Hill  than  in  many 
a  volume  of  very  fair  sermons. 

Let  us  now,  in  good  earnest,  climb, 
with  Mr  Bowles,  Banwell  Hill. 

"  But  awhile 
Here  let  me  stand,  and  gaze  upon  the 

scene, 
That  bead-huid,  and  those  winding  sands, 

and  mark 
The  morning  sunshine,— on  that   yeiy 

shore 
Where  once  a  child  I  wander'd — *  Ob  ! 

return,' 
(I  sigh)  *  return  a  moment,  days  of  youth, 
Of  childhood, — oh,  return !'  How  vain 

the  thought. 
Vain  as  unmanly  !  yet  the  pensive  Muse, 
Unblamed,  may  dally  with  imaginings ; 
For  this  wide  view  is  like  the  scene  of 

life, 
Once  traversed  o*er  with  carelessness  and 

glee. 
And  we  look  back  upon  the  vale  of  years, 
And  hear  remembered  voices,  and  behold, 
In  blended  colours,  images  and  shades 
Long  pass'd,  now  rising,  as  at  Memory's 

call, 
Again  in  softer  light. 

I  see  thee  not- 
Home  of  my  infancy— I  see  thee  not. 
Thou  Fane  that  standest  on  the  hill  alone, 
The  homeward  sailor's  sea-mark ;  but  I 

view 
Brean  Down  beyond,  and  there,  thy  wind- 
ing sands, 
Weston,  and,  fiir  away,  one  wand'ring 

ship, 
Where  stretches  into  mist  the  Severn  Sea. 
There,  mingled  with  the  clouds,  old  Cam. 

bria  draws 
Its   stealing  line  of  mountains,  lost  in 

haze; 
TTiere,   in   mid-channel,    sit   the  sister 

Holms, 
Secure  and  tranquil,  though  the  tide's  vast 

sweep. 
As  it  rides  by,  might  almost  seem  to  rive 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  Earth  again, 
Threat'ohig,  as  once,  resistless,  to  ascend 
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In  tempest  to  this  height,  to  bury  here 
Fresh-weltering  carcaases  !'* 


That  is  very  picturesque,  and  also 
pathetic  But,lo!  the  cave — ^the  cave 
of  bones— Dr  Buckland's  cave — ^th'e 
cemeterv  of  creatures  swept  into  it 
by  the  nood !  We  willingly  descend 
into  it  by  steps  rudely  cut  in  the 
rock,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr 
Beard,  "  that  erudite  professor," 
while 

"  The  very  candle,  as  with  sympathy, 
Glares,    as  he    speaks.    In    gliiomering 
sentiment", 

Here  Mr  Bowles  speaks  like  a  true 
poet 

"  But   who  can  mark   these  visiUe  re- 


Nor  pause  to  think  how  awful,  and  how 

true, 
The  dread  event  they  speak !    What  mo- 
numents 
Hath  man,  since  then,  the  Lord — ^the  Cm- 
met — raised 
On  earth  !  He  hath  built  pyramids,  and 

said, 
*  Stand  there !'  and  in  their  solitude  they 

stood, 
Whilst — ^like  the  camel's  shadow,  on  the 

sands 
Beneath  them — ^years  and  ages  passed.  He 

said, 
'  My  name  shall  never  die !'  and  like  the 

God 
Of  Silence,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip. 
Oblivion  mock'd,  then  pointed  to  a  tomb^ 
Mid  vast  and  winding  vaults — without  a 

name. 
Where  art  thou,  Thebes?  The  chambers 

of  the  dead 
Echo,  *  Behold!'  and  twice  ten  thousand 

men, 
£v'n  in  their  march  of  rapine,  and  of 

blood, 
Involuntary  halted,  at  the  sight 
Of  thy  migestic  wreck,  for  many  a  leaga»-«~ 
Spynxes,  colossal  fanes,  and  obelisks — 
Pale  in  the  morning  sun  I  Ambition  sigh  'd, 
A  moment,  and  pass'd  on.     In  this  rade 

isle. 
The  Druid  altars  frown'd ;  and  still  they 

stand. 
As  silent  as  the  barrows  at  their  feet. 
Yet  tell  the  same  stern  tale.     Soldier  of 

Rom^, 
Art  thou  come  hither,  to  this  land  re. 

mote. 
Hid  in  the  ocean. waste?     Thy  chariot 

wheels 
Rung  on  that  road  below  I-^-Cohorts,  and 

turms, 
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With  their  eenturiont,  in  long  file,  appetf> 
Their  golden  eagles  glittering  to  the  son, 
0*er  the  last  line  of  spears ;  and  standard- 
flags 
Ware,  and  the  trumpets  sounding  to  '  ad- 
vance,' 
And  shields,  and  helms,  and  crests,  and 

chariots,  mark 
The  glorious  march  of  Caaar*s  soldiery, 
Firing  the  grey  horison ! — Theyarepass'd ! 
And,  like  a  gleam  of  glory,  perishing, 
Leaye  but  a  name  behind  ! — So 


An  anned  spectre  o'er  a  field  of  blood. 
And  Tanishes  ! — and  other  armed  shades 
PssB  by,  red  battle  hurtling  as  they  pass. 
The  Saxon  Kings  have  strew'd  their  pa- 
laces 
From  Thames  to  Tyne.     But,  lo !  the 

sceptre  shakes : 
The  Dane,  remorseless,  as  the  hurricane 
That  sweeps  his  native  cliffs,  harries  the 

land! 
What  terror  strode  before  his  track  of 

blood! 
What    hamlets  moum'd    his  desultory 

march, 
When  on  the  circling  hills,  along  the  sea, 
Thebeaoon-flame  shone  nightly  !  He  has 

pas8*d  .' 
Now  frowns  the  Korman  Victor  on  his 

throne. 
And  every  cottage  shrouds  its  lonely  fire. 
As  the  sad  curfew  sounds.     Yet  Piety, 
With  new  inspiring  energies,  awoke. 
And  ampler  polity :  in  woody  vales. 
In  unfrequented  wilds,  and  forest-glens. 
The  tow'rs  of  the  sequester'd  Abbey  shone, 
As  when  the  pinnacles  of  Glaston-Fane 
First  met  the  morning  light.  The  Parish- 

Church, 
Then  too,  exulting  o*er  the  rnder  cross. 
Up-sprung,  tUl  soon  the  distant  village 

peal 
FUngt  out  its  music,  where  the  tap*ring 

spire 
Adds  a  new  picture  to  the  sheltered  vale. 
Uphill,  thy  rock,  where  sits  the  lonely 

church, 
Above  the  sands — seems,  like  the  chro- 
nicler 
Of  other  times,  there  left,  to  tell  the  tale ! " 
Let  us  reascend  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  gaze  on  the  panorama.   Mr 
Bowles's  spirit  expands,  and  spreads 
her  wings  beautifully  in  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.     The  following 
pufisaffe  is,  indeed,  poetry  ;  yet  the 
thoufhts,  feelings,  fancies,  images, 
are  all  as  in-the-way  as  possible ;  out 
delightful,  because   conceived  and 
described  in  the  spirit  of  delight, 
**  Bat  Issuing  from  the  caTe«^look  roimd 

^-bth»ld 
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How  proudly  the  majestic  Severn  rides 
On  to  the  Sa^ — ^how  gloriously  in  light 
It  rides !  Along  the  .solitary  ridge — 
Where  smiles,  but  rare,  the  blue  Campa-. 

nula. 
Among  the  thistles,  and  grey  stones  that 

peep 
Through  the  thin  herbage — to  the  highest 

point 
Of  elevation,  o*er  the  vale  below, 
Slow  let  us  climb.    First,  look  upon  that 

flow'r — 
The  lowly  heath-bell,  smiling  at  our  feet. 
How  beautiful  it  smiles  alone !  The  Pow'r, 
That  bade  the  great  sea  roar — that  spread 

the  heav'ns — 
That  called  the  sun  from  darkness — deck*d 

that  flowV, 
Andbadeit  grace  thisbleak  and  barren  hill. 
Imagination,  in  her  playful  mood. 
Might  likeu  it  to  a  poor  village  maid, 
Lowly,  but  smiling  in  her  lowliness. 
And  dress'd  so  neatly,  as  if  evVy  day 
Were   Sunday.     And  some  melancholy 

Bard 
Might,  idly  musing,  thus  discourse  to  it:— > 
'  Daughter  of  Summer,  who  dost  linger 

here, 
Decidng  the  thistly  turf,  and  arid  hiU, 
Unseen — ^let  the  majestic  Dalilia 
Glitter,  an  Empress,  in  her  blazonry 
Of  beauty  ;  let  the  stately  Lily  shine. 
As  snow-white  as  the  breast  of  the  proud 

Swan, 
Sailing  uxmu  tlie  blue  lake  silently, 
Tliat  lifts  her  tall  neck  higher  as  she  views 
The  shadow  in  the  stream !     Such  ladies 

bright 
May  reign  mirivaird,  in  their  proud  par- 
terres ! 
Thou  would'st  not  live  with  them  ;  but  if 

a  voice, 
Fancy,  in  shaping  mood,  might  give  to 

thee, 
To  the  forsaken  Primrose,  thou  would'st 

say, 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  we  two  will 

rejoice : — 
Nor  want  I  company  ;  for  when  the  sea 
Shines  in  the  silent  moonlight,  elves  and 

fays. 
Gentle  and  delicate  as  Ariel, 
That  do  their  spiritings  on  these  wild 

holts — 
Circle  me  in  theu*  dance,  and  sing  sucli 

songs 
As  human  ear  ne'er  heard  !' — But  cease 

the  strain, 
Lest  Wisdom,  and  severer  Truth,  should 

chide." 

"  Behind  that  windmill,  sailing  round 
and  round,  like  days  on  days  revol- 
ving"—(a  good  /i*€)--the  poet  be- 
holdss  Bleadon's  secluded  parsonage, 
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where,  under  the^ood  Mr  Nonnati, 
he  Jongftgo  '*  pondered  on  the  gram- 
mar-lore, Bad  as  the  spelling-hook" 
— **  Brean-Down,  emer^ng  over  the 
edge  of  Hutton-Hill,  just  seen  in 
paler  light" — Weston,  shining  with 
Its  tower^  as  if  in  conscious  beauty 
— and  Steep  Holms,  and  Flat  Holms, 
those  litUe  isles  that  sit  in  the  mid- 
channel. 

"  Look  how  calm  they  sit, 
As  listening  each  to  the  tide*s  rocking  roar; 
Of  different  aspects ! — This,  abrupt  and 

high, 
And  desolate,  and  cold,  and  bleak,  upllfta 
Its  barren  brow  !  Barren ;  but  on  its  steep 
One  native  flow'r  is  seen — the  Piony. 
One  flowV,  which  smiles,  in  sunshine  or 

in  storm. 
There  sits  companionless,  but  yet  not  sad : 
She  has  no  sister  of  the  summer-field, 
None'to  rejoice  with  her  when  spring  re- 
turns. 
None  that,  in  sympathy,  may  bend  its 

head, 
When  evening  winds  blow  hollow  o*er  the 

rocic. 
In  autumn's  gloom  !— So  Virtue,  a  fair 

flow'r, 
Blooms  on  the  rock  of  care,  and  though 

unseen, 
So  smiles  in  cold  seclusion,  while  remote 
From  the  world's  daunting  fellowship,  it 

wears, 
Lilte  hermit  Piety,  one  smile  of  peace. 
In  sickness,  or  in  health,  in  joy  or  tears. 
In  summer-days,  or  cold  adversity ; 
And  still  it  feels   Heaven's  breath,  r&* 

viving,  steal 
On  its  lone  breast — feels  the  worm  bless* 

edncss 
Of  Heaven's  own  light  about  it,  though 

its  leaves 
Are  wet  with  ev'ning  tears  !" 

Our  poet  then  speaks  of  a  Light- 
house on  Flat  Holms— of  three  un- 
known graves,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  three  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas 
a  Becket — and  of  the  treachery  of 
the  smiling  sea — alluding  to  the  loss 
of  a  packet-boat,  and  the  most  afflict- 
ing accident  that  occurred  at  Weston 
to  the  children  of  Chai'les  Elton,  Esq., 
who  has  himself  most  pathetically 
recorded  it  in  a  poem,  over  which 
we  remember  weeping  years  ago. 
We  cannot  say  that  Mr  Bowles  has 
produced  any  thing  remarkably  good 
on  these  melancholy  topics ;  but  so 
it  often  is  with  writers  of  genius; 
they  unaccountably  fail  when  suc^ 
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oesa  fteemi  to  be  easteftt  and  most 

certain. 

A  true  touch  of  poetry,  however, 
soon  puts  us  in  a  genial  mood  with 
Mr  Bowles  and  with  ourselves;  no- 
thing so  refreshing  to  soul  and  bodf 
as  a  shower. 

"  A  thow'r,  ev«Q  wbtls  we  ftm,  stetb 

o*er  the  scene, 
Shrouding  it,  and  the  tea-view  Is  ehutottt, 
Save  where,  beyond  the  Holnii,  one  thntA 

of  light 
Hangs,  and  a  pale  and  eimny  fetresin  shdote 

on, 
O'er  the  dim  vaponrs,  hAnt  and  fkr  away^ 
Like  Hope*s  stUl  light  beyond  the  stofTUM 

of  Time. 
Come,  let  us  rest  awhile  in  this  mdd 

seat." 

This  rude  seat  commands  a  far  and 
wide  prospect  of  the  sea;  and  Mr 
Bowles  recalls  to  mind  his  infantine 
delight  of  wonder  at  his  first  sight  of 
the  world  of  waters.  From  these  re* 
miniscences  he  is  led  along  some 
fine  lines  of  association  into  a  dream 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom—* 
of  his  father  and  mother^  brothers 
and  sisters — and  all  his  rhildl^h 
sports  and  plays  in  the  pwadise  en- 
circling Uphill  partonage*  The  pic- 
ture is  finished  thus : — 

**  But  never  will  that  day  pass  from  hia 

mind. 
When,  scarcely  breathing  for  delight— 4it 

WeUs, 
He  eaw  the  Horsemen  of  the  Clock  ride 

round. 
As  if  for  life  :  and  ancient  Blandirer« 
Seated  aloft,  like  Hermes,  in  his  chair. 
Complacent  as  when  first  he  took  bis  seat. 
Some  hundred  years  ago— eaw  him  lift 

up— 
As  if  old  Time  was  cow'ring  at  his  feet-^ 
Solemn  lift  up  his  mace,  and  strike  the 

bell. 
Himself  for  ever  silent  in  his  seat. 
How  little  thought  I  then,  the  hoar 

would  come. 
When  the  loved  Prelate  of  that  beanteeus 

fane. 
At  whose  command  I  sketch,  might  pla* 

cidly 
Smile  on  this  picture,  in  my  fVitore  veree^ 
When  Blandiferhad  struck  so  many  hours 
For  me,  his  poet.  In  this  Yale  of  years. 
Himself  unchanged  and  solemn  as   of 

yore!" 

There  is  something  delightful  In 
the  egotism— or  egoism— or  what  yoU 
will--of  mett  of  genius,    They  can- 


not  BpMk  too  much  of  th0mseW«»-» 
and  vkey  never  please  us  better  than 
when  uier  prose  .and  prattle  like 
grown  children.  There  ought  to  be, 
and  there  is,  much  bcnhommie  in  the 
cbaiBCter  of  all  poets.  Mr  Bowles 
has  his  proper  share  of  It— without 
it  he  might  be  still  Rector  of  Brem* 
hlQ  aaa  Archdeacon  of  Bath  and 
WeQs,  but  no  longer  the  Reverend 
Williiun  Ldsle  Bowles.  In  a  former 
part  of  the  poem,  he  spoke,  as  we 
We  seen,  of  his  old  tutor,  the  Reve* 
rend  Mr  Norman,  who  was,  he  tells 
as  in  a  note,  the  Parson  Adams  of 
die  county.  The  note  is  a  rich  one 
--here  it  is. 

"  I  find,  in  a  letter  to  my  father,  dated 
Bieadon,  1779,  this  passage,  expressing 
his  surprise  at  some  juvenile  indifferent 
▼erses,  which  my  father,  at  the  timoi 
thought  prodigious : 

"'Master  Bowles  spears  already  to 
faaye  acquired,  under  his  incomparable 
master,  a  fund  of  learning  and  humour, 
Tisible  in  his  representation  of  Sir  Tobit } 
and  if  the  blossoms  are  so  fair  at  his  early 
agc^  what  unparalleled  /ruU  may  we  not 
hope  for,  when  he  is  got  on  the  Top  of 
Parnassus !  A  prospect  grand  enough 
to  maice  so  dull  a  mortal  as  your  humble 
serrant  proud  !' 

'"'Afasiet'  Bowles  laid  his  hand  by  ac- 
ddcnt  on  this  passage^  loolung  oyer  some 
old  letters  to  his  father,  while  tliis  poem 
w»  in  the  press ;  and  he  extracts  it,  thinlc- 
ing  the  reader  might  possiUy  smile,  as  h€ 
did,  when,  after  forty  years  communing 
with  the  Muse,  he  concludes  this  poem  on 
the  same  scenes,  with  recollections  of  that 
first  good  old  schoolmaster,  who  in  the 
Mcwidsight  of  prophecy,  among  the  hills 
of  the  londy  viUage  of  Bleadon,  prophe- 
sied for  him  a  prospect  of  the  hill  of  Par- 
oasnis,  whieh  undoubtedly  meant  this 
Peem  on  BanweU  Hill ! ! 

"  One  little  incident,  which  has  been 
called  up  by  these  recollections,  had  very 
nearly  destroyed  the  prophecy;  for,  coming 
through  Bristol,  from  Northamptonshire, 
we  changed  horses.  Haying  never  before 
seen  a  place  greater  than  Ayno  in  North* 
amptoDshire,  the  moment  we  got  out  of 
the  chaise,  I  took  advantage,  and  instant>- 
ly  wandered  away.  The  carriage  was 
waiting,  scouts  were  sent  in  every  direc- 
tioo ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  *  Master 
Bowles,*  the  future  Bard  of  BanweU,  was 
found,  ntting  composedly,  on  the  steps 
leading  to  Keddiffe  Church  ! 

"  These  verses  on  Sir  Tobit  were  most 
unfortunate  for  me ;  for,  in  consequence, 
mj  &ther;  lest  'my  hmumt  should  b« 
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lost)  Set  mt,  when  I  came  home,  to  turn 
*  Joe  Mmer*s  selected  Jests'  into  Terse* 
And  this  was  not  the  worst ;  for,  when« 
ever  company  came,  my  translation  of  tho 
Jests  was  brought  forth.  Whether  this 
gaye  me  a  turn  to  Ekgy,  I  cannot  say.'* 

In  a  suhsequent  part  of  the  poem^ 
he  speaks  of  nis  havintf  heen  proud 
of  Wintonian  scholarship— ana  here 
is  another  note  amusingly  illustrative 
of  the  simple  and  singfe-heartedness^ 
of  the  amiable  bard. 

<'  To  the  oiretimstance  which  had  neaf' 
ly  proved  fatal  to  the  writer's  future  poem 
on  BanweU  Hill,  I  might  add  another 
circumstance  which  nearly  proyed /h/a/  to 
his  progress  'in  humour,^  and  * schclarship,* 
at  Winchester ;  and  this  I  shall  record  for 
the  use  of  parents. 

"  £yery  boy  in  the  school  had  a  whip, 
and  pair  of  boots,  which  they  were  parti- 
cularly fond  of  displaying — comparing  the 
cost,  workmanship,  neatness,  Stc.  The 
Author  was  sent  ft*om  Shaftesbury,  on  a 
little  pony,  with  a  servant,  not  with  a  pair 
of  new  hoots,  but  inghriously  in  a  pair  of 
worsted  boot-stockings,  which,  my  father 
observed,  would  keep  my  under-stockings 
from  the  dirt,  as  well  as  the  best  pair  of 
boots  in  Shaftesbury !  I  said  nothing,  but 
wofuOy  proceeded  thus  to  equip  myself, 
having  a  guinea  as  pocket-money. 

"  In  my  equestrian  character,  with  a 
heayy  heart,  I  set  out  to  cross  the  downs 
to  Salisbury,  under  conscious  humiliation 
at  my  equipment  in  the  odious  boot-stocks 
ings  I  In  passing  over  the  downs,  as  I  was 
not  seen  by  any  one,  I  bore  up  tolerably 
well,  but  deigned  not  a  syllable  to  the  ser- 
yant,  who  assured  me,  in  vain,  that  boot" 
stockings.  In  summer,  were  Just  as  good 
as  boots,  1  was,  as  is  expressively  called 
in  Wiltshire,  '«tomfleAy/' 

*'  The  moment  I  dismounted,  at  ths 
White  Hart,  I  had  determined  on  making 
my  escape,  and  never  return  to  school  or 
home.  I  had  a  guinea  in  my  pocket :  I 
set  out  from  the  inn  *  on  my  forloi*n  hope*' 
I  passed  by  the  Cathedral  churchyard, 
looked  at  the  beautiful  spire,  little  think- 
ing what  would  be  my  fntm*e  connexion 
with  that  interesting  edifice,  though,  had 
the  bells  struck  out,  I  might  have  thought 
they  said  to  me — as  to  another  Whltting- 
ton- — 

•  Turn  again,  Whittington !' 

"  By  the  farther  gate  of  the  Close,  Just 
in  the  corner,  was  a  handsome  shoe  and 
boot  shop,  and  the  same  shop  is  there  at 
this  day,  with  the  same  articles.  As  good 
luck  would  haye  it,  a  tempting  pair  oinm 
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hootSy  which  I  thought  would  fit  me,  hung 
at  the  door.  I  walked  backwnrds  and 
Cbrwards  for  twenty  minutes,  first  look- 
ing at  the  boots,  then  feeling  my  money 

^then  looking  again  at  the  boots.   At  last 

I  went  boldly  into  the  shop,  and  said  to 
the  shopman,  '  What  is  the  price  of  these 
boots  f — '  The  price  of  these  Iraots,  young 
gentleman,  is  just  twenty  shillings!'  I 
had  a  guinea  in  my  pocket,  so  that  if  I 
bought  them,  I  should  have  only  one  shil- 
ling, with  which  to  go  to  school ;  and  that 
was  almost  as  bad  as  wearing  boot-stock^ 
inys  !  I  therefore  walked  out  of  the  shop, 
and  with  my  first  intention,  got  as  far  as 
old  Easton's  shop,  when,  though  I  heard 
no  bdUti  like  WhUtington,  I  thought  I 
would  return  and  look  at  the  boots  again. 
In  foct,  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  went 
into  the  shop  again  : — *■  You  could  not  let 
me  have  those  boots  a  shilling  cheaper?* 
^~*  No !  they  are  hacksirapped  /'  (^«»«»t« 
nnrMffif.)  *  Will  they  fit?'  I  asked.  I 
tat  down  to  try  :  they  fitted  delightfully ! 
I  looked  at  one  leg  in  the  new  boot,  and 
the  other  with  the  boot-stocking  on.  They 
fitted  as  If  made  for  me ;  and,  heavens, 
what  a  difference  !  I  put  down  the 
guinea ;  took  the  shilling ;  felt  a  triumph 
at  heart,  which,  in  all  my  changes  in  life, 
I  have  never  felt  since;  and  was  just  strut- 
ting out  of  the  shop,  when  I  spied  the  in- 
glorious stockings.  I  took  them  up  with 
some  loftiness  of  scorn,  threw  them  into 
the  canal,  and  stood  to  see  them  swim 
gloriously  down  the  canal,  with  other  in- 
glorious  substances,  till  they  were  com- 
pletely out  of  sight ;  and  then  returned, 
with  one  shilling,  and  my  new  boots,  to 
the  inn." 

It  would  not  do  for  every  man  to 

Eublish  anecdotes  like  this  of  his 
oyish  days ;  but  as  **  the  child  is  fa* 
ther  of  the  man,"  it  is  interesting  to 
be  made  acquainted,  in  tliis  way, 
with  a  poet's  father;  and  Mr  Bowles's 
appears  to  have  been,  as  might  have 
been  conjectured,  a  nice  little  fellow 
—a  spirited  lad — none  of  your  grave, 
sedate,  dull,  studious,  dress-despi- 
sing, dusty-haired,  bubbly-nosed, 
grimey-faced  urchins,  at  once  the 
pride  and  opprobrium  of  his  parents 
•*-the  dux  in  school,  and  the  booby 
out  of  it — who,  as  he  grows  up,  keeps 
degeneratmg  and  de^eneratmg,  till 
he  ends,  pernaps,  with  being  buried 
as  Chairman  of  Quarter-sessions. 

But  look  again  to  the  poem — and 
to  the  best  passage  in  it — a  passage 
pregnant  with  important  truths,  most 
eloquently  enforced,  With  pleasure 
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we  saw  a  few  lines  from  it  quoted  by 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  who  entertaiiiB, 
however,  dififerent  sentiments  and 
opinions  respecting  some  of  its  posi- 
tions. A  perfectly  fair  and  full  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  system 
on  the  character  of  the  people  of 
England  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  Mo- 
ral and  Political  Philosophy.  Mr 
Bowles,  as  a  poet,  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  expected  to  give  it;  he  here  takes 
one  side,  and  let  us  hope  that  he  may 
have  coloured  it  too  darkly;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  he  poetizes  on 
a  subject  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
statesman  who  loves  his  country  and 
his  kind. 

«  A  village,  then. 
Was  not  as  villages  are  now.     The  hind. 
Who  delved,  or  <  jocund  drove  his  team 

afield,' 
Had  then  an  independency  of  look. 
And  heart;  and,  plodding  in  his  lowly 

path, 
Disdained  a  parish  dole,  content,  though 

poor. 
He  was  the  village  monitor :  he  taught 
His  children  to  be  good — and  read  their 

book. 
And  in  the  gallery  took  his  Sunday  place, — 
To-morrow,  with  the  bee,  to  work  : — 
'  So  pass*d 
His  days  of  cheerful,  independent  toil ! 
And  when  the  Pastor  came  that  way — 

at  eve. 
He  had  a  ready  present  for  the  chQd, 
Who  read  his  book  the  best ; — and  that 

poor  child 
Remembered  it,  when  treading  the  same 

path 
In  which  his  father  trod,  he  so  grew  up 
Contented,  till  old  Time  had  blanch*d  his 

locks. 
And  he  was  borne — ^while  the  bell  toU'd 

— to  sleep 
In  the  same  churchyard  where  his  father 

slept  ! 
His  daughter  walked  content  and  inno- 
cent. 
As  lovely,  in  her  lowly  path : — She  turnM 
The  hour-glass,  while  the  humming  wheel 

went  round, 
Or  went  'a- Maying,*  o'er  the  fields,  in 

spring. 
Leading  her  little  brother,  by  the  hand. 
Along  the  village-lane,  and  o'er  the  stile. 
To  gather  cowslips;  and  then,  home  again 
To  turn  her  wheel,  contented,  through,  the 

day. 
Or,  singing  low,  bend  where  her  brother 

slept, 
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Roekinf  the  cradle,  to  <  tweet  WilUam*t 

grave!' 
No  lore  could  tempt  lier  from  the  wood- 
bine ehed. 
Where  she  grew  up»  and  folded  first  her 

hands 
In  in&nt  prayer ;  yet  oft  a  tear  would 

steal 
Down  her  young  cheek,  to  think  how 

desolate. 
That  home  would  be  when  her  poor  mo- 
ther died — 
StOl  praying  that  she  ne*er  might  cause  a 

pain, 
Undatiful,  to  'bring  down  her  grey  hairs, 
With  sorrow,  to  the  grave!* 

Now  mark  this  scene !— > 
The  fuming  fiictory's  pollufied  air 
Hat  ttain*d  the  country !     See  that  rural 

nymph. 
Ad  in&ttt  in  her  arms  !     She  claims  the 

dole 
'From  the  cold  parbh,  which  her  faithless 

swain 
Denies:  he  stands  aloof,  with  clownish 

leer, — 
'The  constable,  hehind,  and  mark  his  brow, 
Becttons  the  nimble  derk, — ^the  Justice, 

grave. 
Turns  from  hla  book  a  moment,  with  a 

look 
Of  pity,  signs  the  warrant  for  her  pay, 
'  A  weekly  eii^hteen  pence, — she,  unabash*d, 
Slides  from  the  room,  and  not  a  transient 

blush. 
Far  less  the  accusing  tear,  is  on  her  cheek  ! 
A  diflerent  scene  comes  next : — That 
village  maid 
Approaches  dmidly,  yet  beautiful ; 
A  tear  is  on  her  lids,  when  she  looks  down 
Upon  her  sleeping  child.    Her  heart  was 

won. 
The  wedding-day  was  fix*d,  the  ring  was 

bought! 
'lis  the  same  story — Colin  was  untrue ! — 
He  rain*d,  and  then  left  her  to  her  fate. 
FSty  her — she  has  not  a  friend  on  earth. 
And  that  still  tear  speaks  to  oil  human 

hearts. 
But  his,  -whose  cruelty  and  treachery 
Gaoaed  it  to  flow ! !    So  crime  still  fol- 

lows  crimes- 
Ask  we  the  cause  ? — See,  where  those  en- 
gines heave, 
That  spread  their  giant>arma  o'er  all  the 

land! 
The  wheel  is  silent  in  the  vale  !  Old  age 
And  youth  are  levell'd  by  one  parish  law ! 
Ask  why  tl^tt  maid,  all  day,  toils  in  the 

field, 
Asaociate  with  the  rude  and  ribald  clown, 
JRw'n  in  the  shrinking  pudency  of  youth  ? 
To  earn  ber  loaf,  and  eat  it  by  herself. 
Parental  love  is  smitten  to  the  dust-^ 
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Over  a  little  smoke  the  aged  Sire 
Holds  his  pale  hands — and  the  deserted 

hearth 
Is  cheerless  as  his  heart : — But  Piety 
Points  to  the.  Bible!  Shut  the  book  again: 
The  Ranter  is  the  roving  Gospel  now,  . 
And  each  his  own  Apostle !     Shut  the 

book, — 
A  locust-swarm  of  tracts  darken  its  light, 
And  choke  its  utterance ;  while  a  Babel- 
rout 
Of  mock -religionists — turn  where  we 

will- 
Have  drown'd  '  the  small  still  voice,* 

till  Piety, 
Sick  o(  the  din,  retires  to  pray  alone. 
But  though  abused  Religioii,  and  the 
dole 
Of  pauper-pay,  and  vomitories  huge. 
Of  smoke,  are  each  a  stbam-knoikx  or 

CEIHE, 

.  Polluting,  fai-  and  wide,  the  wholesome  air. 
And  withering  Life's  green  verdure  under- 
neath, 
Full  many  a  poor  and  lowly  flower  of 

want 
Has  Education  nursed,  like  a  pure  rill. 
Winding  through  desert  glens,  and  bade 

it  live 
To  grace  the  cottage  with  its  mantling 

sweets. 
There  was  a  village  girl — I  knew  her  well. 
From  five  years  old  and  upwards — all  her 

friends 
Were  dead,  and  she  was  to  the  workhouse 

left, 
And  there  a  witness  to  such  sounds  pro^ 

fane 
As  might  turn  virtue  pale !    When  Sun- 
day came, 
AssemMed  with  the  children  of  the  poor, 
.  Upon  the  lawn  of  my  own  parsonage. 
She  stood  among  them :  they  were  taught 

to  read 
In  companies,  and  groups,  upon  the  green. 
Each  with  its  little  book;  her  lighted  eyes 
Shone  beautiful,  where'er  they  turn'd  ; 

her  form 
Was  graceful ;  but  her  book  her  sole  de- 
light! 
Instructed  thus,  she  went  a  serving-maid. 
Where  fumed  the  neighboring  town — ah ! 

who  shall  guide 
A  friendless  maid,  so  beautiful  and  y6ung, 
From  life's  contagions  ?  But  she  had  been 

taught 
The  duties  of  her  humble  lot — to  pray 
To  God,  and  that  one  Heav'nly  Father's 

eye 
Was  over  rich  and  poor !  On  Sunday  night 
She  read  her  Bible,  turning  still  away 
From  those  who  flock'd,  inflaming  and 

inflam'd. 
To  nightly  meetings ;  but  she  never  cWd 
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Her  ejreS}  or  raised  them  to  the  light  of 

iiKnrDf 
Without  a  prayV  to  Him  who  '  hade  the 

8im 
Go  forth/  a  giant,  from  his  Eastern  gate ! 
No  art,  nohrihc,  could  lure  her  steps  astray 
From  the  plain  path,  and  lessons  she  had 

learnt, 
A  Tillage  child.    She  is  a  mother  now, 
And  lives  to  proye  the  hlessings  and  the 

fruits 
Of  moral  duty,  on  the  poorest  child, 
When  duty,  and  when  sober  Piety, 
Impressing  the  young  heart,  go  hand  in 

hand." 

This   is   worthy  of   Cowper  or 

Wordsworth.  It  is  in  their  very  best 

S)iril— yet  it  is  ftll  over  original — and 
owles.  Set  ever  so  many  men  of 
genius  to  work  on  the  same  subject, 
and  they  will  say  ever  so  many  the 
same  things — but  in  what  various 
lights  will  they  place  them — as  they 
fall  in  different  positions  under  the 
sun  of  trudi  ?  It  is  the  elory  of  much 
of  the  best  poetry  of  tnis  age,  that, 
full  of  ima^nation  though  it  be,  it 
deals  nevertheless  with  man's  home- 
liest interests — ^because  that  our  best 
poets  **  have  all  one  human  heart." 
They  do  not  take  wings  to  them- 
selves to  soat  away  into  the  far-off 
skies,  forgetful  of  the  agitated  bosom 
of  their  mother-earth;  but  high  as 
they  float  above  her»  with  eagle-eyes 
they  see  all  that  is  passing  on  that 
moving  surface — ana  never  are  they 
happier  than  when  they  fold  their 
wings,  and  drop  down  beside  the 
cottage-door,  and  walk,  no  ways  dis- 
tinguished from  its  humblest  inmate, 
towards  the  cottage  hearth.  There- 
fore, 
"  Blessings  he  with  them,  ko^  eternal 

praise, 
The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  fain 
Of  Truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 
lays !" 

We  have  seen  from  his  Preface  that 
Mr  Bowles  is  friendly  to  the  inter- 
apersion  of  the  comtc,  provided  the 
due  mock-heroic  stateliness  be  kept 
up  in  the  language,  thinking  Justly 
that  it  has  often  Uie  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  We  do  not  exactly  know 
whether  his  comic  be  very  good  or 
not,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  amusing,  and 
therefore  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
It  is  meritorious.  Here  is  a  speci- 
ynen: 

••  No  villager  was  then  a  disputant 
In  Calvinistic and  oontentious  creeds; 
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No  pale  mechanic^  horn  a  neighhouring 

sink 
Of  steam,  and  rank  debauchery,  and 

smoksy 
Crawrd  forth  upon  a  Sunday  mora— 

•     with  looks 
Saddening  the  very  sunahine-^to  instruct 
The  parish  poor  in  Evangelic  lore :«— 
To  teach  them  to  cast  off — 'as  filthy  ragi* — 
'  Good  works  !*  and  listen  to  such  aaU 

nisters. 
Who  all  (be  sure)  '  are  worthy  of  the&r 

hire,' 
<  Who  only  preach  for  good  of  their  poer 

souls, 
That  they  may  turn  "  from  darkness  un- 
to light," 
And — above  all— fly,  as  the  gates  of  Helly 
Morality  !  and  Baal*s  steeple  house, 
Where,  without  **  heart-work,"  Doctor 

Littlegrace 
Drones  his  dull  requiem  to  the  snoring 
clerk!* 
True :  he  who  drawls  his  heartleaB  ho- 
mily 
For  one  day's  work,  and  plod%  on  wading 

stUto, 
Through  prosing  paragraphs,  with  '  In- 
ference,' 
Methodically  dull,  as  orthodox, 
Enforcing  sagely,  that '  we  all  most  dlo 
When  God  shaU  call,*— Oh !  what  a  puf- 

pit-drone 
Is  he ! — The  blue-fly  might  as  well  preach 

<hum,* 
And  '  so  conclude !' 

But  save  me  from  the  sight 
Of  Curate-fop,  half  jockey  and  half  derk. 
The  Tandem-driving  Tommy  of  a  town. 
Disdaining  books,  omniscient  of  a  horsey 
Impatient  till  September  oomes  again. 
Eloquent  only  of '  the  pretty  girl 
With  whom  he  danced  last  night !'  Oh ! 

such  a  thing 
Is  worse  than  the  dull  doctor,  who  peis 

forms 
Duly  his  stinted  task,  and  then  to  sleeps 
Till  Sunday  asks  another  Homily 
Against  all  innovations  of  the  age — 
Mad  Missionary  zeal,  and  Bible  Clubs, 
And  Calvinists  and  Evangelicals !" 

The  difl^culty  Is,  as  he  ntcfn,  to 
steer  happily  from  grave  to  gay — and 
back  again ;  and  certainly  ms  return 
from  that  playfiil  to  the  following  se*- 
rious  passage  is  felicitous. 

*'  Yes!    Evangelicals!     Oh    gloriooa 

word ! 
But  who  deserves  that  awful  name  ?  Nat 

he. 
Who  spits  his  puny  Puritanic  spite 
On  harmless  recreation :  who  revilca 
AU  wbo;  mi^estic  in  their  distant  aconiy 
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Best  on,  In  titence,  their  calm  Cfarlstiaii 
course* 
Ho  only  is  the  ETanifellea], 
Who  holds  In  equal  oeom  dogmas  and 

dreamsy 
Tbo  ftiUwlelh  ofMintly  Magasfnea, 
Ifeek'd  Witt  moat  grtm  and  godly  Tiaagoa; 
Tha  cobweb  ao|phistry,  or  tho  dark  code 
Of  Conmafttatara,  who,  with  loathsome 

track. 
Crawl  o'er  a  text,  or  on  the  lodd  page, 
Baaafling  with  haaranly  h»te  and  God's 

own  light, 
Htylikeanighunuyre!  3oon  a  deadly  mist 
Ocaofs  o*er  our  eyee  and  heart,  tiU  angel 

£nrm8 
Tarn  Into  hideous  phantoms,  mocking  us, 
£*en  while  we  look  for  comfort  at  the 

spring 
And  well  of  life,  while  dismal  voices  cry, 
*  Death ! — Reprobation  .'—Woe !  eternal 
Woer 
He  only  is  the  Eyangelical, 
Who  from  the  human  commentary  turns 
Tffth  tranquil  scorn,  and  nearer  to  his 

heart 
Presses  the  Blhle,  tin  repentant  tears, 
In  silence,  wet  his  cheek, — and  new-born 

Faith, 
And  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  radiant 

smile^ 
risH  his  heart,~«]l  pointing  to  the  Cross. 

He  only  is  the  Erangelical, 
Ulio,  with  eyas  ilx'd  upon  timt  spoetade, 
'  Chriat  and  him  cmdfled,'  with  ardent 

hope, 
And  holior  ftdinga,  lifta  his  thoughts 

from  Earth, 
And  cries,  *  My  Father  V  Meanttme,  his 

whole  heart 
Is  on  God*s  Word :  hs  preaches  <  Faith,' 

and'  Hope,* 
And  '  Charity,'—'  thcae  three,'  and  not 

'  that  one  V 
And  '  Charity,*  the  greatest  of  •  these 

three!' 
Giye  me  an  Evangelical  Mke  this !" 


^ .  ¥'  Bowles  has,  we  understand,  by 

^  rgteoiM  boldness  in  tiie  cause 

of  Gfaftaianity,  enraged  against  him 

a  »et  of  sancOfied  wasps  and  hornets, 

whose  stniffs,  though   not   deadly, 

•^uoe  tmtmsm  and  irritation  in  the 

ee  and  hands,  wherein  tliey  have 

irted  their  venom.    But  the  Muse 

ansrfi,  whom  Relia;ion  loves,  will 

rap  honey  on  such  slight  wounds, 

'•dassuage  their  smart.  The  cant  of 

«ng^iMn  (what  hideous  profana- 

#a  o€  a  holy  word  I)  can  be  written 

»wii  m  no  way  m<we  eiPectually 

in  bygesitts  sudi  as  his,  kindled 

^  ahar  of  r^igioB.  He  does  well 

I    ^«iigrjr-.tob€econiful--on8uch 
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a  tfieme— and  here  his  satire  is  stronir 
indeed— it  smites  and  withers.  yS 
through  its  darkness  he  "  scatters 
gleams  of  a  redeeming  tenderness !" 

"  But  now. 
The  blackest  crimes,  in  tract-rellgion's 
code, 

Are  moral  virtues  !— Spare   tha  prodi- 

gal, — 
He  may  awake  when  God  sbaU  *  call  •' 
but  Hell,  ' 

Ron  thy  avenging  flames,  to  swallow  u» 
The  Son,  who  never  left  his  father's  home 
Lest  he  should  trust  to  Morals  when  he 

dies  f 
Let  him  not  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul. 
That  his  upbraiding  conscience  tells  no  tale 
At  that  dread  hour— bid  him  confess  his 

sin, 
The  greatest  that,  with  humble  hope,  he 

looks 
Back  on  a  well..spent  life !  Bid  him  con. 

fess 
That  he  hath  broken  all  God's  holy  laws, 
In  vain  hath  he  done  justly,_lovsd,  in 

vain, 
Mercy,  and  hath  walk'd  humbly  with  his 

God  \ 
These  are  mere  Works  l^but  Faith  ia 

every  thing. 
And  all  in  all !  The  Christian  code  containa 
Ko,  '  if,'  or  '  but  V  Let  tabernacles  ring. 
And  churches  too,  with  Sanctimonious 

strains 
Baneful  as  these;  and  let  such  strains  be 

heard 
Through  half  the  land ;  and  can  we  shut 

our  eyes. 
And  sadly  wondering,  ask  the  cause  of 

crimes, 
When  Inflddity  stands  low'ring  here, 
With  open  scorn,  and  such  a  code  as  this, 
So  baneful,  withers  half  the  charities 
Of  human  hearts  ?— Oh  !  dear  is  Mercy's 

voice 
To  man,  a  mourner  in  the  vale  of  sin 
And  death  :  how  dear  the  still  small  voice 

of  Faith, 
Tliat  bids  him  raise  his  look  beyond  the 

clouds 
That  hang  o'er  this  dim  earth;  but  he  who 

tears 
Faith  from  h^  heav'nly  sisterhood,  denies 
The  Gospel,  and  turns  traitor  to  the  cause 
He  has  engaged  to  plead.     Come,  Faith, 

and  Hope, 
And  Charity  !  how  dear  to  the  sad  heart, 
The  consolations  and  the  glorious  views. 
That  animate  the  Christian,  in  his  course ! 
But  save,  oh  !  save  me  from  the  tract-mad 

Miss, 
Who  trots  to  every  Bethel-club,  and  broods 
O'er  some  black  Missionary's  monstroua 

tale, 
2l9CjU«99  of  want  around  her !" 
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"Let  the  gaird  jade  wince."  Somp 
of  his  notes  ai-e  equally  cutting. 
How  well  does  he  observe  that  the 
effects  of  certain  creeds  may  be 
traced  in  the  visages  that  adorn  sun- 
dry godly  magazines,  and  which 
speak  more  than  volumes  of  the  feel- 
ings which  could .  produce  such  ef- 
fects on  the  human  countenance ! 
shewing  the  analogy  between  the 
conformation  of  features  and  the 
rreed-rulinff  passions  of  the  mind. 
And  difficiut  it  is  to  say  whether  the 
effect. is  more  hideous  or  ludicrous 
in  some  of  these  certainly  not  hu- 
man, and  yet  not  altogether  diaboli- 
cal aspects !  Mr  Bowles  says,  that, 
amonff  a  thousand  others,  he  can 
avouch  for  the  following  fact,  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  an  abhorrence 
of  morals  characteristic  of  some  sects. 
A  young  woman,  of  most  respectable 
character,  tauf:ht  the  children  in  a 
clergyman's  village-school  to  read. 
After  some  'time,  she  told  the  lady  of 
the  clergyman  she  should  no  longer 
superintend  the  school,  as  she  had 
found,  too  late,  she  had  been  bred  up 
herself  in  **  a  sad  moral  way  /"  She 
was  soon  put  out  of  this  sad  moral 
way,  Mr  Bowles  adds,  and  brought 
before  the  magistrate  to  affiliate  me 
first  fruits  of  her  new  anti-moral 
creed. 

But  though  we  do,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  agree  with  Mr 
Bowles  in  the  main,  in  nis  most  elo- 
quent and  powerful  denunciations 
of  the  wicked  and  fatal  creed,  against 
which  he  launches  the  lightnings  of 
his  indignation,  he  treads,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, on  dark  and  difficult  ground, 
where  we  are  unwilling  to  follow 
him,  and  where  it  is  probable  we 
should  part  company  in  the  haunted 
gloom  of  metapnysics.  There  is  a 
Calvinism,  we  believe,  which  is  a 
dreadful  and  a  fatal  faith ;  but  there 
is  a  Calvinism  which,  though  dark,  is, 
we  believe,  not  dangerous ; — witness 
moral  and  religious  Scotland.  But 
at'present  no  more  of  this. 

Mr  Bowles,  in  exposing  the  folly — 
and  worse  than  folly— of  those  knaves 
or  idiots  who  speak  of  that  "  wicked 
sinner'*  Shakspeare,  says  truly,  that 
the  drama  is  far  more  effective  as 
a  corrector  of  crimes,  in  many  in- 
stances, (in  martt/  instances  think  you, 
sir?)  than  some  places  of  worship 
where  anti-moral,  doctrines  of  dit 
ferent"  shades  are  preached.     Mr 
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Corder,  the  murderer  of  Maria  Mar- 
ten, to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
rose  from  his  knees  in  a  chapel,  and 
hastened  to  dip  his  hands  in  her 
blood.  What  hideous  work  must 
some  preaching,  make  among  all  the 
thoughts  produced  on  the  mind  by 
conscience!  What  utter  confusion 
and  reversal  of  all  the  sanctities  <^ 
nature!  Minds  so  disturbed  have 
not  unfrequently  rushed  to  the  per- 
petration of  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
It  is — to  make  use  of  perhiqps  a  vul- 
gar expression — touch  and  go  with 
all  weak  and  ignorant — ^to  which  add 
vicious  and  savage  minds— who  sit 
under  some  anti-moral  expounders  of 
God*s  holy  word.  So  far  we  agree 
with  all  Mr  Bowles  has  said,  or  can 
say,  on  such  a  dreadful  subject;  but 
he  goes  much  too  far,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  when  he  sayB,  speak- 
ing of  the  dialogue  between  Mac- 
beth and  his  wife  after  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  that  if  Corder  could  have 
endured  that  heart-rending  scene,  let 
him  have  waited  till  he  saw- that 
terrible  picture  of  remorse,  when 
Lady  Macbeth  appears  in  her  sleep, 
and  **  I  would  venture  to  say,  that 
this  deed  of  blood  would  not  have 
been  done!"  That  is  too  much  to 
venture  to  say ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  ignorant  blockhead  mightnot  have 
understood  it;  and,  in  the  second 

Elace,  the  callous  moiistcr  might' not 
ave  felt  it;  and,  m  the  third  place, 
the  infatuated  wretch  mifht  have 
been  even  stimulated  to  tne  crime 
by  the  very  picture  of  its  acting  be- 
fore his  eyes,  for  God  only  knows  all 
the  mysteries  of  wickethiess;  juid, 
fourthly,  had  the  murderess  struck 
him  with  kindred  passions  of  fear 
and  remorse,  such  passions  are  an 
agony  to  endure;  and  the  lisp  or 
leer  of  some  prostitute  on  the  street 
taiight  have  ariven  them  out  of  hia 
head,  and  let  in  upon  it  again  the 
determined  dream  of  blood. 

The  evils  of  conventicles  are  great 
to  the  wicked;  but  the  blessings  of 
theati*es  ai*e  to  the  wicked,  we  sus- 
pect, but  small ;  while  to  the  eood, 
they  serve,  even  at  the  best,  cmefly 
to  please  and  improve  the  ta£te  and 
the  imagination,  and  through  their 
agency,  to  elevate,  no  doubt,  oiur 
moral  feelings,  and  to  awaken  our 
enthusiasm  n>r  virtue.  But  then  \X 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  with  all 
the  inevitable  corruptions—and  ine-> 
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▼itftble  tiief  seem  to  be--bf  the  dr»- 
ma,  in  a  state  of  great  wealth  and 
high  civilization,  theatres  may  be  to 
many  places  rife  with  danger, — and 
that  we  allow,  hotwithstauding  the 
senseless  jeremiads  ajnunst  play- 
houses, of  the  Master-Tailor  of  The  - 
Age,  a  Poem.  The  influence  of  lite- 
rature in  general — ^the- drama  inclu- 
ded— ^is  benignant  and  beneficent; 
but  it  may  be  overrated;  and  die 
strength  and  stability  of  the  moral 
soul  of  a  people,  is  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  m  the  Bible.  This,  Mr 
Bowles  indeed  knows  as  well  as 
we  do;  and. how  gloriously  he  ex- 
titr 


**  Therefore,  without  a  comment,  or  a  note, 
We  love  the  Bible,  and  we  prize  the  more 
The  spirit' of  its  pore  unspotted  page. 
As  pure  from  the  infectious  breath,  that 


Lilce  a  foul  fume,  its  hallowed  light,  we 

haU 
The  radiant  car  of  He|iv*n,  amidst  the 

clouds 
Of  mortal  darkness,  and  of  human  mist. 
Sole,  as  the  Sun  in  HeaY*n  !" 

We  know  not  a  more  certain  symp- 
tom of  hypocrisy  in  religion,  than  m 
minds,  themselves  obviously  worldly 
in  the  extreme,  an  exaggerated  con- 
demnation of  all  little  worldlinesses 
in  all  other  honest  people,  gravely 
jog^in^y  or  gaily  skipping  along  theh: 
ymi  m  life.  Those  people  are  often 
the  least  worldly,  on  whom  they  who 
make  the  loudest  boast  of  their  un- 
worldliness,  seek  basely  to  affix  that 
opprobrious  epithet  For  they  walk 
the  world  with  a  heart  pure  as  it  is 
cheerful;  they  are,  by  that  unpre-. 
tending  purity,  saved  from  infection ; 
and  as  there  are  as  many  fair  and 
healthy  faces  to  be  seen  in  the  smoke 
and  stir  of  cities,  as  in  the  rural  wilds, 
so  also  are  there  as  many  fair  and 
healthy  spirits.  The  world — the 
wicked  world — ^has  not  that  power 
over  us  Christians,  that  the  canters 
say;  and  as  for  the  mere  amusements 
of  the  world, — ^frivolous  as  they  may 
U)o  often  be, — little  or  no  power  have 
hey  over  that  which  is  "  so  majesti- 
cal."  Yet,  to  listen  to  some  lolks, 
70U  would  think  that  all  the  boys  and 
^Is  one  sees,  **  like  gay  creatures  of 
uie  element,*'  dancing  under  a  chan- 
lelier  pendant  from  the  roof,  like 
some  starry  constellation,  were  qua- 
iriiling  away  to  the  sound  of  music, 
into  the  bottomless  pit.    Is  it  not,  for 
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example,  most  disgusting  atad  loath- 
some, to  hear  some  broad-backed, 
Ihick-calved,  mreasy-faced,  well-fed, 
and  not-badly^drunk  caitiff,  of  some 
canting  caste^diattnguished  in  private 
and  public  life  for  the  gross  greedi- 
ness with  which  diey  gobble  up  every 
tiling  eatable  within  reach  of  their 
hairy  fists, — preaching,  and  praying/ 
and  exhorting  youn^  people,  full  of 
flesh  and  blood  of^tne  purest  and 
clearest  quality,  to  forsake  and  for- 
swear the  world,— to  quell  within 
them  all  mortal  vanities,  and  appe- 
tites, and  lusts?  To  whom  Is  the 
hound  haranguing?  What  means 
he  by  lusts,  while  the  sweet  face  is 
before  him  of  that  innocent  girl  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  ?  For  what  are  years 
to  her,  into  whose  eyes  God  and  the 
Saviour  have  put  that  light  angelical  ? 
— ^that  ineffable  loveliness,  as  pure 
from  taint,  as  the  beauty  of  the  rose 
blushing  on  her  lily  breast,  which  she 
gathered  in  the  dewy  garden  a  few 
hours  ago,  among  the  earliest  songs 
of  birds,  while  yet  the  pensive  ex- 
pression had  not  time  to  leave  her 
countenance,  still  lingering  there  from 
the  piety  of  her  soul-breatiied  pray- 
ers ?  Shocking,  to  hear  the  ugly  mott» 
ster  coarsely  canting  to  such  a  crea- 
ture of  her— corruption  I  She  knows 
that  she  belongs  to  a  fallen  nature. 
Oftentimes  her  tears  have  flowed  to 
think  how  undeserving  she  was  of 
all  the  goodness  showered  on  her 
head  from  Heaven.  Often  hath  she 
looked  on  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
envied  their  innocence.  Meek  and 
humble  is  she,  even  in  her  most  joy- 
ful happiness;  contrite  and  repentant 
even  over  the  shadows  of  sm,  that 
may  have  crossed  her  spirit,  as  the 
shadows  of  clouds  suddenly  over  ^  a 
stationary  spot  of  sunshine."  Even 
for  her  sake,  she  knows  that  ^V  Jesus 
wept"  With  what  a  reverent  touch 
do  these  delicate  hands  of  hers  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment! Her  father  and  her  mother 
intensely  feel  themselves  to  be  Chris- 
tians, while  she  reads  to  tiiem  the 
story  of  the  crucifixion.  She  remem- 
bers not  the  time,  when  she  knew 
not  Him  who  died  to  save  sinners. 
For  her  parents  were  instructed  by 
these  words, — "  Suffer  little  children 
to  be  brought  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Fine  are  all  the  threads 
of  holy  feeling,  by  which  ber  pure 
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thougbti  are  linked  and  allied,  as  the 
Unei  of  goieamer  floating  with  their 
dew-drops  all  over  the  flower-gar- 
den, from  which  she  culls  garUnda 
for  those  sheloves,— her  younff  com- 
{lanions,  and  her  aged  friends  I  The 
down  breaks  through  them  all,  with 
the  slang  of  his  tongue  and  his  eye ; 
and  fri^tens  her  as  with  the  bellow- 
ing of  some  wild  and  unclean  beast 
in  the  bowers  of  paradise.  And  why 
will  parents  suffer  such  hoofs  within 
their  gates  ?  Is  not  his  rank  smell 
sufficient  to  sicken  the  family  ?  Are 
not  the  roses  and  the  lilies  insulted 
by  his  fetid  breath  ?  And  Flora  put  to 
flij^t  as  by  a  Satyr  ? 

Forsake  the  world,  indeed  I  Who 
made  it? — who  fitted  us  for  it? — 
who  placed  us  in  it  ? — ^what  duties  lie 
out  of  it  ?  Not  one.  For  love  to  our 
fellow-creatures  is  of  God,  and  love 
to  God  is  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  both  alike  draw  breath  from  *'  this 
bright  and  breathing  world."  We 
must  not  forsake  the  world,  even 
though  it  should  have  been  darkened 
by  the  sins  of  ourselves  and  others ; 
birds  of  calm  are  often  seen  in  storm ; 
the  primrose  smiles  on  the  brow  of 
the  windiest  hill,  nor  cares  for  sleet  or 
snow ;  and  hath  not  a  Christian  soul 
the  same  power  to  preserve  itself  from 
scathe,  wnich  has  been  given  to  insen- 
sate and  inanimate  thin^?  And  then 
what  sort  of  a  world  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  we  are  wickedly 
bid  to  abandon?  A  dark,  narrow 
world,  indeed,— yet,  narrow  as  it  is, 
haunted  by  thoughts  that  can,  and 
too  often  do,  debase  and  terrify  in- 
to idiocy  or  madness.  For  nature 
thwarted,  must  dwindle  into  decay 
or  distortion, — the  very  shape  of  the 
soul  becomes  deformed, — its  linesp 
ments  ghastly,  as  with  premature 
age ;  the  spring  is  struck  out  of  life ; 
the  gracious  law  of  her  seasons  is 
disobeyed;  and  on  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge we  are  to  look  for  fruits  before 
blossoms !  Bad  philosophy,  and  worse 
religion. 

Commend  us  to  such  Christianity 
as  Mr  Bowles  preaches  so  eloquent- 
ly in  this  poem.  To  use  his  own 
words,  no  priest  is  he, 

*'  Who  deems  the  Almighty  frowns  upon 

his  Throne, 
Because  two  pair  of  harmless  Dowsfsrs, 
"Whots  life  has  lapsed  without  s  ttaio, 

hfguiU 
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An  svenlng  hour  widi  ssr4s)  who^scnM 

that  Hell 
Bums  fierosr  £nr »  Sarahsod.** 

We  dare  say  Mr  Bowles,  like  our- 
selves, has  lonff  fiven  up  dancing—- 
and  that  thouffn  be  may  occasionally 
join  in  a  ruroer  of  whist  for  aix- 
penny  points,  he  is,  like  ourselves,  no 
very  assiduous  card-player.  Totiier 
evening  we  laid  aside  our  crutdi,  and 
tried, not  unsuccessfully,  to  stand  up 
in  a  quadrille,  rather  than  that  fifteen 
young  people  should  be  disappoint- 
ed of  their  dos-^-dos — and  we  acquit- 
ted ourselves  like  a  Lancer.  Same 
evening,  we  faced  an  old  lady  at 
whist — ^and  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  revoke,  which  had  like  to  bring 
down  an  old  house  about  our  ears, 
we  played  to  the  delight  of  Hoyle's 
ghost,  who  kept  lookin|^  all  the  while 
over  our  shoulder,  pointing  to  each 
victorious  card  in  our  irresistible 
hand.  Surely  there  was  no  sin  in 
that,  Dr  Cantwell  ?  Mr  Bowles  truly 
says,  that  the  two  great  crimes  of  a 
professed  Puritan,  most  trulv  the 
"  Nominal"  Christian,  are,  ana  have 
been,  from  the  time  of  the  Manicheans, 
the  Drama  and  the  Dan cb.  To  these 
abominations,  such  Christians  con- 
stantly add  Card-plvting,  without 
distinguiBhing  whether  accompanied 
with  the  spirit  of  gaming.  It  is  easy, 
he  adds,  to  concen^e  the  reason  why 
the  old  Fathers  were  so  horror-struck 
at  dancing^  considering  the  licentious 
character  of  the  Eastern  dance.  But 
what  resemblance  is  there  in  a  social 
meeting  of  this  kind,  to  which  a  fa- 
ther and  a  mother  bring  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and  of  which  in  their 
youth  they  have  taken  part^  without 
one  evil  thought  or  feelmg  ?  He  who 
can  view  such  a  meeting  with  im- 
pure feeling,  certainly  hadbetter  stay 
away ;  but  what  must  be  the  impu- 
rity in  his  heart  to  confess  such  ideas  ? 
The  spirit  of  Puritanism,  he  con- 
cludes, is- as  much  like  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  the  mermaid,  which 
was  carried  about  for  a  show,  con- 
sisting of  an  ass's  head  and  fish's  taU^ 
is  like  a  beautiful  woman. 

Tlie  worthy  Rector  waxes  uncom- 
monlv  facetious  on  the  idolatrous 
practices  laid  by  the  Cantwells  to 
the  charge  of  the  youths  of  this  age. 

'<  There  i9aocrtshiwiiA«lap4  most  ido- 
latrous nachins,  salM  a  Rsumi  sbont ; 
and  ihopfli  wfl  ^  aawmsiMlsd  nti  w 
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jnake  '  the  UkmeiB  of  any  tlung  above  the 
ftftb,  or  under  the  earth/  this  machine 
has  a  Bnmber  of  idolatrDtis  ima^ies.  In 
wood,  repreaeptlng  horteaf  But,  Ur  worse 
than  this,  boys  and  ^irls— instead  of  pre- 
eodous  edification,  in  the  mysteries  of 
destiny  and  decrees  (to  the  horror  of  this 
i^  of  the  *  march  of  intdUeif*  be  it  spo- 
ken) — boys  and  ^Is  together  are  found 
riding  roond,  wlui  the  most  impious  tran- 
quiDl^,  and  i^parent  sedate  satisftction, 
4ne  afCtf  the  other,  on  tihe  same  wooden 
UVgnessfs  of  little  horsea  r 

In  pleasant  accordance  with  6ucb 
Tiewa  of  the  perfect  harmlessDess  of 
Btany  of  the  ^etiee  of  this  life,  hum- 
ble or  high,  Mr  Bowles  sketches  a 
hMutlful  picture  of  a  little  rural  fes- 
tival, which  ended,  as  we  know, 
though  we  were  not  there  to  see, 
with  a  choral  flower-dance  :— 

^  If  we  would  see  the  fruits  of  charity. 
Look  at  that  Tillage  group,  and  paint  the 
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Snmraoded  by  a  dear  and  silent  stream, 
Where  the  swifit  trout  shoots  from  the 

sudden  ray, 
A  rural  mansion,  on  the  lerel  lawn. 
Uplifts  Itsandentgables,  whose  slant  shade 
Is  drawn,  as  with  aline,  from  roof  to  porch, 
Whilst  all  the  rest  is  sunshine.    0*fr  the 

tree9 
In  A«nt,theTiUage-drareh,  with  pinnacles. 
And  light  grey  tewer,  appears;  whQe  to 

the  right. 
An  sm^thsatre  af  eaks  cKtends 
Its  sweeps  tm,  Buws  abrupt,  a  wooded 

fcmdl, 
Vhefs  siMe  a  eaatlo  frswn'd,  dosss  the 

Awl  fee,  an  intat  trwf,  with  flags  and 

dniMv 
AffipaiwhiDg  o*«ff  that  faridgt,  bvMith 

the  weod^ 
On — to  the  table  sppsad  upon  the  lawn, 
Baising  their  li^tlo  hand^  when  graee  is 

paid; 
Whilst  she,  who  taught  them  to  Uii  up 

their  hearts 
la  prayer,  and  to  '  reifiember,  in  their 

youth,' 
God,   <  their  Creptor/— mistress  of  the 

scene, 
(Whom  I  remember  onoe,  as  young,)  looks 

on. 
Blessing  them  in  the  silence  of  her  heart. 
And  we  too  bless  them. 

Against  what  sins,  then,  ought  the 
Christian  preacher  to  denounce  the 
Judgments  of  offended  Heaven?  List- 
en to  our  Christian  Poet  :— 

soul 


ill  thunder  to  the 


Tliat  sleeps  in  sin  f  Harrow  the  inmost 

heart 
Of  murderous  intent,  till  dew-^rops  sfand 
Upon  his  haggard  brow !  Call  Consdenoe 

up, 
like  a  stem  spectre,  whose  dim  finger 

pointy 
To  dark  misdeeds  of  yore !  Wither  the  arm 
Of  the  oppressor,  at  whose  feet  the  slave 
Crouches,  and  pleading  lifts  his  fetter*d 

hands! 
Thou  violator  of  the  innocent, 
Hide  thee  !  Hence !  bide  thee  in  the  deep* 

est  cave, 
From  man*s  indignant  sight !  Tliou  Hy. 

pocrite, 
Trample  in  dust  thy  mask,  nor  ery '  Faith 

—Faith,' 
Making  it  but  a  hollow  tinkling  sound. 
That  stirs  not  the  foul  heart !  Horrible 

wretcb. 
Look  not  upon  the  face  of  that  sweet  child. 
With  thoughts  which  Hell  would  tremble 

to  conceive ! 
Oh  shallow,  and  oh  senseless  ! — ^in  a  world 
Where  rank  offencee  turn  the  good  man 

pale — 
Who  leave  the  Christian's  sternest  code,  to 

vent 
Their  petty  ire  on  petty  trespasses — 
If  trespasses  they  are— when  the  wide 

world 
Groans  with  the  burden  of  oirence>  whsn 

crimes 
Stalk  on,  with  front  defying,  o'er  tbe  knd. 
Whilst,  her  own  eause  betraying,  Christ- 
ian zeal 
Thus  *  swallows  camels,  straining  at  a 

gnat ! !'" 

That  is  fine  vigorous  writing;  but 
the  Poet  rises  into  vet  a  loftier  flight, 
and  he  takes  us  along  with  him  on 
his  wings:—* 

"  Oh  !  whiUt  the  car 
Of  God's  own  glory  rolls  along  in  light, 
We  join  the  loud  song  of  the  Christian 

host, 
(All  puny  svstems  shrinking  from  tbe 

blaze,) 
<  Hoeannah,  to  the  ear  of  light !  Roll  on ! 
Saldanna's  rocks  have  echoed  to  the  hymns 
Of  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity  !  BoU 

on! 
Till  the  wild  wastes  of  inmost  Africa, 
Where  the  long  Niger's  track  is  lost,  re- 
spond, 
*  Hoeannah,  to  the  ear  of  light !'  Roll 

on ! — 
iVom  realm  to  realm,  from  shore  to  far- 
thest shore. 
O'er  dark  Pagodas,  and  huge  Idol- Fanes, 
That  frown  along  the  Ganges'  Iftrthest 
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TUI  the  poor  widow,  from  the  burning 

pile 
Starling,  shall  lift  her  hands  to  heaven, 

and  weep  ' 
That  she  has  found  a  SeTiour,  and  has 

heard 
The  sounds  of  Christian  love !' — Oh !  hor- 
rible. 
The  pUe  is  smoking ! — ^the  bamlMXW  lie 

there, 
That  held  her  down  when  the  last  strug- 
gle shook 
The  blazing  pile !  Hasten,  oh !  car  of  light ! 
Alas !  for  suffering  nature !  Jaggernaut, 
Arm'd,  in  his  giant  car,  goes  also  forth— ^ 
Goes  forth,  amid  his  red  and  reeling  priests, 
WhUe  thousands  gasp  and  die  lieneath  the 

wheels, 
As  they  go  groaning  on,  *mid  cries,  and 

drums. 
And  flashing  cymbals,  and  delirious  songs 
Of  tinUing  dancing  girls,  and  all  the  rout 
Of  frantic  Superstition  !  Turn  away ! 
And  is  not  Jaggernaut  himself  with  us,»-> 
Not  only  cold  insidious  sophistry. 
Comes,  blinldng  with  its  taper.fume,  to 

light. 
If  so  he  may,  the  Sun  in  the  mid  Heaven  ! 
Not  only  blind  and  hideous  blasphemy 
Scowls  in  his  cloak,  and  mocks  the  glo- 
rious orb. 
Ascending,  in  its  silence,  o'er  a  world 
Of  sin  and  sorrow, — ^but  a  hellish  brood 
Of  imps,  and  fiends,  and  phantoms,  ape 

the  form 
Of  Godiiness,  tiU  Godliness  itself 
Seems  but  a  painted  monster,  and  a  name 
For  darker  crimes ;  at  which  the  shudder- 
ing heart 
Shrinks ;  while  the  ranting  rout,  as  they 

march  on. 
Mock  Heaven  with  hymns,  till,  see^— pale 

Belial 
Sighs  o*er  a  filthy  tract,  and'Moloch  marks 
With  gouts  of  blood— his  brandished  Ma^ 
gazine ! 
Start,  monster,  from  the  dismal  dream  ! 
Look  up ! 
Oh  !  listen  to  the  Apostolic  voice, 
Tliat,  like  a  voice  from  Heaven,  proclaims, 

'  to  Faith 
Add  Vfartue  1'  there  is  no  mistaking  here ; 
Whilst  moral  Education,  by  the  hand. 
Shall  lead  the  children  to  the  House  of 

God— 
Nor  sevo:  Christian  Faith  fVom  Christian 
iiove." 

From  this  high  flight  the  Muse 
stoops  her  wing,  and  winnows  her 
way  with  softly-^lidinf  plumes  along 
« the  beautiful  fields  of  England,"  as 
Souidiey  BO  singly  and  truly  calls 
them ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban- 
l^ell  Hill,  visiting  the  residences  of 
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some  of  the  worthy  Rector's  most  es- 
teemed friends;  and  deservedly  prai- 
sing **  Generous  Hoare/'  the  owner 
of  the  "Elysian  Temple  of  Stourhead*' 
—the  Reverend  Mr  Skurray, 

'<  distributor 
Of  bounties  large,  yet  falling  silently 
As  dews  on  the  cold  turf  "i-. 

the  excellent  Earl  of  Cork  and  Or^ 
rery  at  Marston — Mrs  Heneage  of 
Compton-House, 

"  who  never  turned  her  look 
From  others*  sorrows — on  whose  lids  the 

tear  .     r 

Shines  yet  more  lovely  than  the  light  of 

youth" — 

Mrs  Methuen  of  Corsham- House, 
"  fair  as  Charitjr's  own  form,"  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hoyle,  vicar  of  Overton, 
near  Marlborough,  of  whom  our  Poet 
speaks  with  more  than  common  af- 
fection and  esteem ; — a  man,  we  be- 
lieve, of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue. 
And  so  endeth  Part  Second  of  Ban- 
well  Hill. 

Part  Third  is  entitled  The  Spectre 
and  Prayer-Book,  a  TaJe  of  a  Cornish 
Maid,  versified  from  an  extraordinary 
and  striking  fact  in  Mr  Polwhele's 
History  of  Cornwall.  It  has  many 
touches  true  to  nature,  and  is 
throughout  elegantly  written;  but  it 
is  overlaid  with  ornament,  and  does 
not  storm  the  heart  through  the  ima- 
gination. Crabbe  could  have  told 
the  story  far  better  in  far  fewer  words; 
by  merely  keeping  to  it— grasp- 
ing the  soul  of  It— and  scorning  all 
unessential  adjuncts.  But  no  man- 
no  Poet  can  at  once  be  a  Bowles  and 
a  Crabbe — ^anymore  than  a  Coleridge 
and  a  Wordsworth— a  Campbell  and 
a  Moore^a  Byron  and  a  Scott.  Let 
every  man  and  poet  stand  on  his  own 
legs---a  single  pair;  but  let  him  take 
wanting  by  Mr  AthenUmey  and  be- 
ware of  stilts. 

Mr  Bowles  (we  charged  him  some 
pages  back  with  an  occasional  fib) 
would  fain  make  us  believe  that  it 
had  been  raining  all  the  while  he 
was  telling  a  Tale  of  a  Cornish  Maid. 
That  was  a  plumper.  Yet  we  for- 
give the  fib  for  his  beautiful  way  of 
telling  it  Part  Fourth  thus  apeaa: 
"  T""^  A^iMrV  t,  |Hn,»a    the  hfth  ton,  at 

our  feet, 
LookiB  up,  as  with  a  smile,  tho'  the  add 

dew  .     . 


f>.] 
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Hangs  yet  wltliin  its  cnp^Iilce  Pity's  tear 
Upon  the  eyelids  of  a  yiHa^e-cbild ! 
Mark !  wliere  a  ligbt  upon  those  far.«ff  ' 


Gleams,  while  the  peaung  abowV  abore 

ovT  head 
Sheds  its  last  silent  drops,  amid  the  hues 
Of  the  ftst-fiiding    rainbow, — such   is 

life!— 
Let  OS  go  forth — ^the  redbreast  is  abroad. 
And,   dripping  in   the   sunshine,   sings 

again.**  , 

Fitj  indeed,  that  one  who  thus 
loTes  nature,  and  is  by  nature  thus 
bdoTed,  and  rewarded  by  inspire-' 
tion,  should  occasionally  have  so  little 
regard  to  truth !  This  shower,  how- 
ever, so  exquisitely  described  in  its 
deadi,  has  not  only  refreshed  earth 
and  sea,  but  Mr  Bowles's  genius,  till 
it  glows  as  **  green  as  emerald." 
.We  cannoty  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night,  {**  ae  wee  sma'  hour  ayont  the 
twal,)"  accompany  .him  in  all  his 
rambles  along  sea-shore,  and  through 
inland  wood.  But  during  all  those 
descriptions,  never  has  the  influence 
of  that -shower — ^real  or  ideal— been 
out  of  his  imagination,  till  at  last  it 
absolutely  causes  another  Deluge. 
To  be  serious — we  know  not  where 
to  look  in  Modem  Poetry — in  Words- 
worth, Southey,  or  James  Mon^o^ 
mery,for  a  descriptive  passage,  fuller 
of  feeling  and  fancy,  than  the  follow- 
ing «  Vision  of  the  Deluge." 

<*  The  Vision  of  the  Deluge  !  Hark— 

a  tmmp  ! 
It  was  the  tmmp  of  the  Archangel !  Stem 
He  stands,  while  the  awak*ning  thunder 

rolls 
Beneath  his  feet !    Stem,  and  alone,  he 


Upon  Immaus*  height ! 

No  Toioe  is  heard 
Of  revelry  or  blasphemy  so  high ! 
He  sounds  again  his  trumpet;  and  the 

clouds 
Came  deep'ning  o*er  the  world  I — 

Why  art  thou  pale  ? 
A  strange  and  fearful  stillness  is  on  earth. 
As  if  the  shadow  of  th*  Almighty  pass*d 
0*er  tbe  abodes  of  man,  and  hush'd,  at 

once, 
Tbe  song,  the  shout,  the  crie<  of  violence. 
The  groan  of  the  oppressM,  and  tbe  deep 


Of  Blasphemy,   that  scowls  upon   tbe 

douds, 
Aad  mocks  the  deeper  thunder ! 

Hark!  a  voice — 
*  Pcriab  V  Agahi  the  thunder  rolls^the 

EarOi 
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Answers — from  North  to  South,  from 

East  to  West— 
'  Perish  !'    Tbe  fountains  of  the  mighty 

deep 
Are  broken  up — ^the  rushing  rains  descend. 
Like  nigbt — deep  night,  whUe  momentary 

seen, 
Through    blacker  douds,    on   his   pale 

phantom-horse. 
Death,  a  gigantic  skeleton,  rides  on. 
Rejoicing,  where  the  millions  of  man- 
kind— 
(Visible,    where    his    lightning-arrows 

glared) — 
Welter  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  horse ! 
Now,  dismally,  through  all  her  caverns. 

Hell 
Sends  forth  a  horrid  laugh,  that  dies  away. 
And  then  a  loud  voice  answers — '  Vic- 
tory! 
'  Victory,  to  the  rider  and  his  horse ! 
*  Victory,  to  the  rider  and  his  horse  !' 

Ride  on  : — the  Ark,  majestic  and  alone 
On  the  wide  waste  of  the  careering  deep. 
Its  bull  scarce  peeriqg  through  the  night 

of  clouds. 
Is  seen.     But  lo !  the  mighty  deep  has 

shrunk ! 
The  Ark,  from  its  terrific  voyage,  rests 
On  Ararat.     Tbe  Raven  is  sent  forth, — 
Send  out  the  Dove,  and  as  her  wings  far 

off 
SUne  in  the  light,  that  streaks  tbe  sev*- 

ring  douds,  ' 

Bid  her  speed  on,  and  greet  her  with  a 
song  :— 
Go,  beautiful  and  gentle  Dove, — 

But  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
For  though  the  clouds  ride  high  above. 
How  sad  and  waste  is  all  below  ! 
The  wife  of  Shem,  a  moment  to  her  breast 
Held  the  poor  bird,  and  kiss'd  it.     Many 

a  night 
When  she  was  listening  to  the  hollow 

wind, 
She  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  vrith  a  tear ; 
Or  wbeh  it  murmur'd  in  her  hand,  forgot 
The  long,  loud  tumult  of  the  storm  with- 
out.— 
She  kisses  it,  and  at  her  father*s  word. 
Bids  it  go  forth. 

The  dove  flies  on  !     In  lonely  flight . 

She  flies  from  dawn  till  dark ; 
And  now,  amid  tbe  gloom  of  night. 

Comes  weary  to  the  ark. 
Oh !  let  me  in,  she  seems  to  say. 
For  long  and  lone  hath  been  my  way ; 
Oh !  once  more,  gentle  mistress,  let  me 

rest. 
And  dry  my  dripping  plumage  on  thy 
breast. 

So  tbe  bird  flew  to  her  who  cherished  it. 
She  sent  it  forth  again  out  of  the  ark ; 
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^gain  it  caittA  at  e?*ni]if-&]l,  and  lo, 
An  olive-leaf  plock'd  off,  and  in  its  bill. 
And  Shem's  wife  took  tlie  gr«en  iMf  ^om 

its  bill, 
And  kiss'd  Its  wings  again,  and  smilingly 
Dropped  on  its  neck  9ne  silent  tear  for  joy. 
She  sent  it  forth  once  more ;  and  watched 

its  flight, 
Till  it  was  lost  amidtlie  clouds  of  Hea- 

Ycn: 
Then  gazing  on  the  doiida  wbere  it  waa 

lost, 
Ita  mournful  oustresa  aung  tbia  last  fart* 

well:— 

'  Go,  beautiful  and  gentle  Dove^ 

And  greet  the  morning  ray ; 
For  lo  !  the  sun  shines  bright  above, 

And  night  and  storm  are  pass'd  away. 
Ko  longer  drooping,  here  confined, 

In  this  cold  prison  dwell; 
GOj  iree  to  sunshine  and  to  wind, 

Sweet  bird,  go  farth,  and  fare  thee 
welL 

<  Oh !  beautiful  and  gentle  Dove^ 

Thy  welcome  sad  will  be, 
When  then  shalt  hear  no  voice  of  love, 

In  murmurs  from  the  leafy  tree : 
Yet  freedom,  freedom  shalt  thou  find, 

From  this  cold  prison's  cell : 
Go,  then,  to  sunshine  and  the  wind. 

Sweet  bird,  go  forth,  and  fore  thee 
well.' 

And  never  more  she  saw  it;  for  the 
Earth 

Was  dry,  and  now>  upon  tha  mountain's 
van, 

Again  the  great  Arc^HUUgsl  stands!  the 
light 

Of  the  moist  rainbow  glitters  en  bis  hair ; 

He  to  the  bow  up-lifts  his  hands,  whose 
arch 

Spans  the  Whole  Heaven;  and  whilst, 
fax  off,  in  light, 

The  ascending  dove  is  for  a  moment  seen. 

The  last  rain  foils — ^falls  gently  and  un- 
heard, 

Amid  the  silent  sunshine  I   Oh !  look  up ! 

Above  the  clouds,  borne  up  the  depth  of 
Hght, 

Behold  a  Cross! — and  round  about  the 
Cross, 

Lo !  Angels  and  Archangels  jubilant, 

Till  the  ascending  pomp  in  light  is  lost, 

lift  their  acclaiming  voice, — '  Glory  to 
thee, 

Glory,  and  praise,  and  honour  be  to  thee, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  we  laud  and  magnify 

Thy  glorious  name,  praising  thee  ever- 
more. 

Far  the  great  Dragan  ia  cast  dawn,  aad 
)ieU 


Vanquished  beneath  thy  croaay  Ixird  Jeaua^ 

ChrUf 
Hark!  tbe  clock  strikea !— The  sba.* 

dowy  scene  dissolves, 
And  all  the  visionary  pomp  is  pass*d  \ 
I  only  see  a  few  sheep  on  the  edge 
Of  this  aorial  ridge,  and  Banwell  tower^ 
Grey  in  the  morning  sunshine,  at  our  foet. " 

**  The  subject  is  stale — old— worn* 
out— thre8m>are-Hsoiled— pawed  up- 
on"— ever  and  anon  exclaims  yon 
blockhead  on  opening  a  poem — or 
passage  of  a  poem,  thereby  tibelllng 
the  Great  Globe  itoelf,  and  all  that 
it  inherits.  What  does  the  blockhead 
mean?  The  age  ofthe  world  is  known 
to  a  nicelnr— which  ia  more  tiian  you 
can  say  ot  that  of  many  an  elderlf 
young  lady,  who  was  no  chicken  «t 
the  era  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
world  is  neither  young  nor  oM — but 
middle-aged;  nothing  about  her  is 
stale ;  she  is  as  fresh,  without  being 
flat,  as  a  flounder.  But  if  she  were  as 
old  as  the  hills,  what  would  that  sig- 
nify to  a  Poet  He  could  wash  sbE 
thousand  years  off  her  grey  head, 
and  restore  her  to  a  youthful  Pa- 
ragon. To  genius,  all  creation  is 
for  ever  new— in  immortal  youth. 
Towers  and  temples  decay ;  but  tlie 
^  innocent  brightness  of  ^e  new- 
born day"  that  shall  rise  to-morrow, 
will  be  as  lustrous  to  his  eyes  aa  thd 
first  mom  that  dawned  on  Eden. 

"  Seas  win  row  and  rivers  flow**  tlH 
time  sinks  in  eternity  i  but  seaa  md 
rivers  will  never  be  old— that  is  to 
say,  older  than  they  ought  to  be— as 
long  as  there  is  one  Poet's  eye  left 
to  look  on  them,  undimmed  by  dust. 
When  all  mankind  are  dead  and 
buried— the  last  man  perhaps  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  first — ^Peter  Tom- 
linson,junior,with  Father  Adam,  then 
this  world  will  feel  herself  getting 
too  old— will  groan  through  all  her 
skeleton,  and  disappear  in  Chaos. 
But  while  the  soul  or  man  lives,  she, 
the  mighty  mother,  will  never  com- 
plain of  old  age.    Cybele  will  nurse 
ner  children  at  her  thousand  breasts, 
still  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  whmX 
Solomon  said, "  there  is  nothing  nemr 
under  the  sun;"  but  there  is  fiar  more 
truth  in  what  we  May,  **  there  is  no- 
thing old  under  the  sim."    Nature  is 
preserved  by  her  elements  in  a  per- 
petual youdi,  far  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  Ninon  lygadss  »  md 
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her  favoured  lovers  are  the  Poets. 
Prosers  teU  her  to  her  face>  that  she 
18  waxing  old — ^that  her  charms — O 
fie !— are  stale ;  and  for  their  pains  get 
instantly  kicked  out  of  her  presence 
hj  a  foot  whose  dexterity  would  do 
credit  to  a  youUiful  Kewhaven  fish- 
wife. Yet  to  ^e  old  all  things  seem 
pld ;  and  blockheads  are  agedat  thir- 
ty, as  you  may  perceive  from  the 
exaflgeiated  drivel  and  dotafi;e  of 
their  drawling  speech.  But  Genius 
is  ever  youitf,  like  the  star  of  Jove» 
**  so  beiHitifuTand  large  ;*'  and  there- 
fore this  earth — ^this  world — shall  ne- 
ver want  her  worshippers.  The  De- 
luge—thoutffa  not  perhaps  in  point  of 
fact — certainly  in  point  of  feeling-* 
faai^peaed  last  autumn — the  Creation 
of  toe  world  last  spring.  At  leasts 
Mr  Bowles  writes  of  the  Delude  as 
if  he  diought  and  felt  so ;  and  there- 
fore doth  that  passage  of  his  poem 
rise  and  subside  like  the  fiood  he  de- 
scribes^— ^'tis  ^een  in  its  beauty  as 
the  re-appeanng  hills.  Whax  heart 
could  see  again  that  dove  without 
blessing  her,  and  loving  the  olive 
more  and  more  for  her  sake  ?  *'  Songs 
fof  the  Ark  1" — wherefore  are  the  lips 
Wute  that  essayed  to  sing  the  hymns 
re-echoed  irom  Mount  Arafat? — 
Our  poet  now  bids  farewell  to  Baii- 
well  Cave,  and  Banwell  Hill,  and 
Baawell  Church — 

**  And  fiureweR  to  die  shores 
Where,  when  a  diild,  I  wander*!! ;  and 

fivcwdl, 
Hmji  of  my  youih  r 

The  close  of  the  poem  is  so  very 
beautiful — that  long  as  our  quota- 
tions have  been— we  do  not  fear  but 
that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
such  a  strain. 

«  Yet,  whilst  the  light 
Steals  from  the  douds,  to  rest  npon  that 

taw*r, 
I  torn  a  parting  look,  and  lift  to  heaven 
A  parting  prayer,  diat  our  own  Sion, 

thus, — 
Witb  aeber  splendoiir,  yet  not  gorgeous. 
Her  mitred  brow,  temper'd  with  lenity 
And  apostolic  mildneM — in  her  mien 
No  dark  dofeatnre,  beautiful  as  mild, 
And  gvntle  as  the  smile  of  Charity,^- 
Xhna  on  the  rock  of  ages  may  uplift 
Her  brow  m^jastUb  pointing  to  the  spirss 
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That  grace  her  Tillage  glens,  or  solemn 

fanes 
In  cities,  calm  above  the  stir  and  smoke. 
And  list'ning  to  deep  harmonies  that  swell 
Trom  all  her  temples ! 

So  may  she  adorn — 
(Her  robe  a«  graceftil,  as  her  Creed  is 

pure) — 
This  happy  huid,  till  Time  shall  be  no 


And  whilst  her  grey  cadiedrals  rise  la 

air, 
Soiemn,augiiat,  and  beantlM,  and  toaA'd 
By  dme-^to  shew  a  grace,  bat  no  decay. 
Like  that  fair  pile,  whiclr,  from  haar 

Mendlp's  hmw. 
The  travdler  beholds,  crowning  the  vale 
Of  Avalon,  with  aU  its  tow'rs  in  light  ;^ 
fio,  England,  may  thy  grey  cathedrals  lift 
Their  front  in  heav'n's  pure  light,  and 

ever  boast 
Such  Prelate  Lorda-^bland,  but  yet  dig« 

ni£ed~. 
Pious,  paternal,  and  beloved,  as  he 
Who  prompted,  and  forgives,  this  Severn 

song! 
And  thou,  oh  Lord  and  Saviour,  on 

whose  rock 
That  Church  is  founded,  tho*  the  storm 

without 
May  howl  around  its  battleueots,  preserve 
Its  spirit,  and  still  pour  into  the  hearts 
Of  all,  who  there  conftss  thy  holy  name, 
Peace, — that  through  evil  or  through 

good  report, 
They  may  bold  on  their  blameless  way.** 

We  pretend  not  to  be  prophets; 
but  we  predict  a  storm—a  nurricane 
>— about  oreloDff  to  break  upon  the 
Church  of  Euglaiid.  Many  of  her 
dignitaries  have  lately  disgraced 
themselves  beyond  redemption  in 
this  life ;  but  she  has  still  a  tnousand 
champions,  in  her  own  holy  order, 
whose  cheeks  will  not  blench,  nor 
Imees  succumb,  in  any  tempest.  To 
them  she  must  trust  when  the  trial 
comes ; — and  in  the  van  they  will  be 
seen,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
while  the  cowardly  apostates  will  be 
cowering  in  the  rear,  and  perhaps 
plundering  the  baggage -waggons. 
Virtue,  Genius,  Learnmg,  and  Piety, 
will  all  be  on  her  side ;  and  there- 
fore the  issue  of  the  battle  cannot  be 
doubtful ;  but  better  far  to  terrify 
the  enemy  into  flight  before  he  has 
dared  to  advance  against  her  Holy 
Altars, 
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'  WHENtheleanied,amiable,andliv€- 
ly  writer  of  these  volumes  was  ex- 
ploring the  bibliomphical  treasures 
of  the  library  of  St  Genevieve  at 
Paris,  he  informs  us,  that  **  frequent- 
ly, during  the  progress  of  his  exami- 
nations, ne  looked  out  of  window 
upon  the  square  or  area  below, 
vdiich  was' covered  at  times  bv  nu- 
merous little  parties  of  youths,  (from 
the  College  of  Henry  IV.,)  who  were 
partaking  of  all  manner  of  amuse- 
ments characteristic  of  their  ages 
and  habits.  With  and  without  coats, 
walking,  sitting,  or  nftining— there 
they  were !  All  gay,  all  occupied,  all 
happy !— unconscious  of  the  alternate 
miseries  and  luxuries  of  the  ISiMu^ 
mania  ! — unknowing  in  the  '  nice 
distinctions  of  type  from  the  presses 
of  George  Later,  Schurener  de  BO" 
pardia,  and  Adam  JRo^— uninitiated 
in  the  agonising  mysteries  of  rough 
edges,  large  margins,  and  origimd 
bindings !  But — 

*  When  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tisfollf  tobe  wise.'" 

In  a  somewhat  similar  state  of 
blissful  ignorance  we  profess  our- 
selves to  be,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Bibliomanical  miseries,  agonies,  and 
luxuries.  We  have  not,  certainly, 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  sensibility 
in  these  matters,  that  oar  nerves 
would  thrill  with  responsive  delight 
to  the  sound  of  a  "  crackling  copy" 
of  Virgil,  printed  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  or  our  blood  run  cold 
at  the  sight  of  a  lovely  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  "  cruelly  cropped,"  by  some 
bibliopegistical  barbarian;  neither 
shoula  we  faint,  at  discovering  that 
our  PsALTERiUM  Lotine,  printed  by 
^Fust  and  Schoiffer,  1457,  (if  we 
had  one,^  measured  only  thirteen 
inches,  nve-eighths,  by  nine  and 
three-eighths;  while  that  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  measured  exactly 
fourteen  inches  by  nine  and  a  half. 
We  have  no  pretensions,  we  freelv 
admit,  to  these  refined  susceptibili- 
ties of  either  rapture  or  misery;  and 
therefore  we  shall  give  ourselves  no 
bibliomaniacal  airs ;  but,  at  the  same 


time,  we  mean  strenuously  to  assert 
our  capabilities  for  becoming  a  ge- 
nuine ROXBURGHER,  a  trueBiBLio^ 
PHiLE,  and  an  ardent  devotee  of 
FiFTBENERs.  We  know  what  it  isj 
lo  enter  a  goodly  room,  filled  with 
books,  and  to  luxuriate  in  the  aro^ 
matic  bliss  of  their  bindings-— or  to 
gloat  upon  the  outward  charms  of 
well-stored  shelves,  with  an  antepast 
of  their  inward  treasures.  We  can- 
kiot  look  unmoved  upon  a  first  edi- 
tion, or  feel  no  kindling  emotions  in 
our  bosoms  at  the  sight  'bf  black-let- 
ter and  time-honoured  pages.  We 
love  to  gaze  upon  the  autographs  of 
the  illustrious  dead — and  our  nearti 
would  pant  almost  to  suffocation,  if 
we  could  hold  in  our  hands  an  wv- 
doubted  MS.  of  Shakspeare ;  we  can 
examine  with  pensive  delight  the 
words  and  letters  traced  by  fingers 
that  once  recorded  the  noble  thoughts 
of  a  noble  mind ;  and  we  have  stood 
many  an  hour,  equally  regardless  of 
an  August  sun,  or  a  December  wind, 
rummaging  over  the  dusky  hetoe  of 
book-stalls  in  courts,  alleys,  and^nar- 
Tow  lanes.  With  these  propensities, 
which  we  thus  freely  acknowledge, 
not  even  the  Vice-President  of  uie 
Roxburghe  Club  himself  should  con- 
vince us  we  were  not  intended  by 
nature  for  bibliomaniacs,  though  cir- 
cumstances may  have  prevented  us 
from  becoming  so ;  in  the  same  way 
that  *'  village  Hampdens"  and  "  mute 
inglorious  Miltons^'  have  been  doom- 
eo,  bv  fortune,  to  remain  ploughmen 
and  farmers  all  their  lives. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary,  at 
the  risk  of  having  more  egoti^tn  laid 
to  our  charge  than  we  deserve,  to 
set  forth  these  our  quaHfications,  be- 
fore we  proceeded  to  notice  a  work, 
which  can  be  properly  noticed  only 
by  a  critic  so  qualified ;  though  we 
are  willing  to  confess,  our  author 
writes  with  so  much  bibliomaniacal 
onction,  when  describing  bibliogra- 
phical gems  and  rarities — editianea 
principes — upon  vellum,  &c  that  he 
inspires  the  reader  with  his  o^en 
feelings,  and  communicates  a  portion 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  those  'vrho 
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are  not. so  deeply,  initiated^ in  the 
mvBteries  of  biMioaMuiia  as  himself. 
.We  'doubt,  indeed/  if  tliere  can  be 
found  a  duplicate  Dibdin;  another 
copy,  equally  tall,  imcut,  uncropped, 
rough-edged,  larffe  margined,  and 
cradding.  No !  Among  the  rarities 
of  ^eBibL  Spenceriana  must  un« 
questionably  be  ranked  our  biblio- 
grapher himself,  of  whose  labours 
we  shall  now  discourse. 

In  the  outset,  we  have  to  say,  that 
we  heartily  rejoice  at  meeting  with 
these  labours  in  their  present  form. 
X)ur  readers  need  hardly  be  told, 
that  the  ^rst  edition  of  this  work 
j^peared  some  eight  or  nine  years 
jB^,  with  a  splendour  of  graphic 
embellishment,  and  a  beauty  of  typo- 
graphical execution,  which  necessa- 
rUy  fixed  such  a  price  upon  it,  that 
It  was  accessible  only  to  the  more 
opulent  purchasers  of  books.  Upon 
tibis,subject,Mr  Dibdin  "  tells  a  tale," 
in  a  note  at  p.  34  of  vol.  i.,  which  we 
have  read  with  regret.  "  The  ex- 
pense," says  he,  ^  attending  the 
graphic  embellishments  alone,  of  the 
previous  edition  of  this  work,  some- 
what exceeded  the  sum  of  Four 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  Pounds. 
The  risk  was  entirely  my  own.  The 
result  was  the  loss  of  about  L.200, 
exclusively  of  the  expenses  incurred 
m  travelling  about  2000  miles.  The 
copperplates  (notwithstanding  every 
temptation,  and  many  entreaties,  to 
muUiply  impressions  of  several  of 
the  subjects  engraved)  were  de- 
stroyed. There  may  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  negative  consola- 
lation,  in  finding  that  the  work  is 
RISING  in  price,  although  its  author 
has  long  ceased  to  psurtake  of  any 
benefit  resulting  from  it.*'  Another 
of  these  ne^tive  consolations  is 
dwelt  upon  with  some  complacency, 
in  a  note  at  p.  41  of  the  Preface. 
"  It  is  more  than  a  negative  consola- 
tion to  me,"  he  observes,  **  to  have 
lired  to  see  the  day,  that,  although 
comparatively  impoverished,  others 
have  been  enriched  by  my  labours. 
When  I  noticed  a  complete  set  of 
my  lucubrations,  on  large  paper, 
Talaed  at  L.250,  in  a  bookseller's 
catalogue,  (Mr  Pickering's,)  and  af- 
terwards learned  that  uiis  set  had 
found  a  Purchaser,  I  had  reason  to 
think  that  I  had  deserved  well  of  the 
literature  of  my  coimtry ;  and  I  re- 
lolyed  to  have  *  mihi  cariof  in  con^ 
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sequence."-^**  If  my  reward  lias  not 
-been  in  weahh"  he  exclaims,  in  the 
text  .to  which  the  above  note  is  ap- 
pended, "  it  has  been  in  the  hearty 
commendations  of  the  enlightened 
and  the  good — '  med  me  virtute  tji- 
volvo* "  We  could  have  been  well 
uleased,  and  so  we  doubt  not  could 
Mr  Dibdin,  had  he  gathered  "  gold- 
en  opinions,"  as  well  as  laurels ; 
had  he  enriched  his  pocket,  while 
he  adorned  his  brows ;  but  sure  we 
are,  judging  of  him  by  his  own 
words,  had  the  alternative  been  of- 
fered him,  his  choice  would  have 
coincided  with  his  actual  position. 

Before  we  notice  some  nortions 
of  the  new  matter  contained  in  tbis 
second  edition,  we  feel  it  ^vill  be 
doing  an  acceptable  service  both 
to  the  author,  and  to  the  general 
reader,  to  describe  what  are  the 
leading  features  which  distinguish  it 
from  Its  predecessor.  And  this  we 
cannot  do  in  fewer  words  than  are 
employed  by  Mr  Dibdin  himself. 

"  It  will  be  evident,"  he  observes,  **  at 
first  glance,  that  it  is  greatly  *  shorn  of  ita 
beams,'  in  regard  to  graphic  decorations 
and  typographical  splendour.'  Yet  its  garb, 
if  less  costly,  is  not  made  of  coarse  mate- 
rials ;  for  it  luis  been  the  wish  and  aim  of 
the  publishers  that  this  impression  should 
rank  among  bodes  worthy  of  the  distin^ 
guished  press  from  whicli  it  issues,  (the 
Shakspbare  press  of  W.  KicoL)  Nor  is 
it  unadorned  by  the  sister  art  of  engra- 
ving; for,  Although  on  a  reduced  scale, 
some  of  the  repeated  plates  may  even  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  superiority  with  their 
predecessors.  Several  of  the  grouper,  ex- 
ecuted on  copper  in  the  preceding  edition, 
have  been  executed  on  wood  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is  for  the  learned  in  these 
matters  to  decide  upon  their  relative  me- 
rits. To  have  attempted  portraits  on 
wood,  would  have  inevitably  led  to  failure. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  new  platesy 
which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  purchaser's 
particular  attention.  This  edition  has 
also  another  attraction  rather  popular  in 
the  present  day,  which  may  add  to  its  re- 
commendation even  with  those  possessed 
of  its  precursor.  It  contains  fac-similes 
of  the  autographs  of  several  distiuguished 
literati  and  artists  upon  the  Continent." — 
"So  much  respecting  the  decorative  de- 
partment of  this  new  edition  of  the  Tour. 
I  have  now  to  request  the  reader's  atten- 
tion  to  a  few  points  more  immediately 
connected  with  what  may  be  considered 
its  intrinsic  worth.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  ftu  edition  iH^th 
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the  IcogtliliiMt  Af  dcteriptim  •#  many  of 
the  MS&  ttd  priMed  book*,  vid  enfar^ 
ged|M  r«ifi#e«tthe  addition  of  nuittf  DOtM; 
pertly  of  ft  eentsoveraial,  aadpwUy  <rfni 
obituary  deseriptioii.  The  'sntiqnartaa 
sad  picturcs^oo'  porCiooB  remain  nearly  aa 
lieretofore ;  and  upon  tho  whole,  I  doubt 
.whether  the  amputatioB  of  matter  has  esb- 
tended  beyond  an  eighth  of  what  ^pear* 
od  In  the  previous  edition.  It  had  loof 
ago  been  suggeated  to  me,  from  s  quarter 
too  high  and  respectable  to  doubt  the  wis. 
dom  of  its  decision,  that  the  contents  of 
this  Tour  should  be  made  known  to  the 
public  through  a  less  costly  medium ;  that 
the  objects  described  in  it  were  in  a  mea- 
sure new  and  interesting;  but  that  the 
high  price  of  the  purchase  rendered  it,  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  an  Inaccessible 
publication.  I  hope  that  these  objections 
are  fully  met,  and  successfully  set  aside 
by  the  work  in  its  present  form.  To  hare 
produced  it  wholhf  divested  of  ornament, 
would  have  been  as  foreign  to  my  habits 
as  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  I  have, 
therefore,  as  I  would  willingly  oondnde, 
hit  upon  the  happy  medium,  between  ste- 
rility and  excess  of  decoration." 

In  a  preceding  page,  Mr  Dibdin 
observes^ — 

*'  I  may  confidently  affirm,  from  experi)- 
ence,  that  two-thirds  of  the  expense  incur- 
red (in  getting  up  the^r«/  edition)  would 
have  secured  the  same  sale  at  the  same 
priee.  However,  the  die  is  east ;  and  the 
,voice  of  lamentation  is  fruitless." 

Such  are  the  pretensions  with 
trhich  these  volumes  «re  now  pre- 
sented to  the  world ;  and  whfle  we 
repeat  ^^^  we  heartily  rejoice  at 
seeing  them  in  their  present  form, 
we  feel  ourselves  justined  in  adding, 
that  their  reduced  graphic  embellish- 
ments, and  typographical  elegance, 
correspond  with  all  that  the  author 
has  claimed  for  them. 

In  the  **  Preface  to  the  Second 
Edition,"  Mr  Dibdin  enters  the  lists 
with  two  or  three  French  critics, 
(MM.  Licquet  and  Crapelet,  the  lat- 
ter a  Parisian  printer,  the  former 
chief  librarian  of  the  public  library 
at  Rouen,  and  a  person  named 
Lesn6,  a  bookbinder  at  Paris,)  who 
had  animadverted  upon  some  por- 
tions of  his  Tour ;  and  this  waifare 
is  continued  in  those  controversid 
notes,  of  which  he  speaks  above. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that» 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  he  would 
have  acted  more  judiciously  by  ab- 
staining from  the  controversy  dtg-i 


gethef .  We  ^  not  ilietti  by  ttOk 
to  say,  that  he  has  the  wont  of  ^w 
argument.  On  the  contrary,  as  far 
n»  We  can  jtidffe  from  the  insulated 
portions  ol  his  adversaries'  attacks^ 
which  he  selects  for  reply,  (and  he 
«eems  to  have  selected  them  fairly; 
for  many  are  sharp  and  stingim^ 
enough  towards  himself,)  wemlnk 
he  comes  off  triumphantly;  while 
he  never  once  suffers  their  acrimony 
and  occasional  coarseness,  to  move 
him  from  the  vantage  ground  of  per- 
fect courtesy  and  good  breeding. 
But  the  truth  is,  nine-tenths  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  him  and 
his  critics,  relate  to  things  about 
which  the  reader  cares  not  one  straw, 
and  about  which  Mr  Dibdin  himself 
ought  not  to  care  so  much  as  he  evi- 
dently shews  he  does.  The  very  faci- 
lity with  which  he  confutes  his  op- 
ponents should  have  reminded  him, 
that  such  opponents  were  not  wor- 
thy of  confutation.  Where  they  pro- 
ved him  wrong,  he  did  right  in  adopt- 
ing their  corrections,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  source.  This  was  fair, 
ana  dignified,  and  manly.  But  there 
he  should  have  stopped,  and  left 
them  to  rail  and  cavil  unnoticed. 

There  is,  by  the  by,  an  amusing 
typographical  error  in  a  note  at  p. 
xvi  of  the  Preface,  where  Mr  Dibdm 
has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  re- 
marks of  one  of  these  opponents,  M, 
Crapelet,  the  printer.  ITie  quota- 
tion ends  with  these  words — *^  la 
vivacite  de  son  esprit  Tegare  presque 
toujours." — *•  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
notes  in  this  edition,'*  adds  Mr  Dib- 
din, '^  will  shew  that  mv  veracity  has 
not  almost  always  led  me  astray." 
We  more  than  suspect,  also,a  strange 
mistake  at  p.  xxxi.  Another  of  our 
author's  critics,  M.  Licquet^  ^tfae 
Rouen  librarian,)  accuses  him  ^*  of 
an  insidious  intrusion  into  domestic 
circles,  a  violation  of  confidence,  and 
a  systematic  derision  of  persons  and 
things."  This  accusation  is  grossly 
overcharged,  and  in  the  most  offen- 
sive manner ;  and  Mr  Dibdin  repels 
it  with  becoming  spirit,  as  well  aa 
with  strong  argument;  though  lie 
will  forgive  us  when  we  say,  that 
we  have  ourselves  sometimes  thought 
— only  on  one  or  two  occasion^*- 
that  he  has  exercised  a  very  doubt- 
ful privilege,  in  describing  indivi-i* 
duals  and  conversations,  wnere  the 
parties  at  the  time  could  hsrdJyliaYe 
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antldpated  Aey  were  to  be  thut 
transferred  to  his  pages.  **  M.  Lic- 
queV'  continues  Mr  Dibdin^  "  says^ 
tnat  I*  create  scenes ;  arrange  a  dra- 
ma; trace  characters;  ima^e  a  dia- 
logue, frequently  in  French, — and  in 
w£at  French, — Gracious  God  I  in  as- 
ligning  to  postilions  a  ridiculous 
language,  and  to  men  of  the  world, 
the  language  of  postilions.' — These 
be  sharp  words  ;*^but  what  does  the 
reader  imagine  may  be  the  probable 
'  result'  of  the  E^lish  traveller's 
hiadyertencies  ?  A  result  (gracious 
heayen !)  yery  little  anticipated  by 
tlie  author.  Let  him  ponder  well 
upon  the  awful  language  which  en- 
sues. *  What,'  says  M.  Licquet,  'will 
quicldy  be  the  result,  with  us,  of  such 
indiscretions  as  those  of  which  M. 
Dibdin  is  guilty  ?  The  necessity  of 
SHUTTING  OUR  PORTS,  Or,  at  Icast,  of 
placing  a  guard  upon  our  lips  !' " 
vVe  haye  not  the  original  before  us 
^butthe  context — ^the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  writer,  every  thing  seems 
to  aseure  us,  that  M.  Licquet  must 
have  written  "  shutting  our  doors" 
—and  not  a  closing  of  the  French 
PORTS  against  travellers  of  all  nar- 
tions. 

Before  we  quit  this  preface,  how- 
ever, we  beg  leave  to  introduce  to 
the  notice  ofoiu'  readers  a  personage 
oS  the  namfi  of  Loan^,  a  hookbiuder — 
'  We  beg  his  pardon ! — a  Parisian 
bibliope^stl— or  what  we  still  call 
a  bookbmder.  He,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  M.  Crapelet,  printer,  and 
of  flf .  Licquet,  librarian,  entered  the 
arena  of  controversy,  and  published 
a  letter  to  Mr  Dibdm,  to  which  was 
prefixed  the  following  metrical  in- 
troduction :— 

«<Lmi^  RdieoT  Fnnqda,  k  Mobs.  T.  F. 

IMmUb,  Miniitn  de  RcUf  ion,  &c 
^  Avoe   un  ris  moqiwor,  Je  crok  vous 

Toir  d*id« 
Dodaigne«Miii«iit  dire:    Eh*   que   veat 

celuUi? 
Qa'ai-je  done  de  commun  avec  un  vil 

artiste? 
Ub  oaTiier  fiwi^ais^  on  Sibiu>peffi$te9 
Ose»t-on  raTaler  un  Ministre  k  ce  point  ? 
Que  me  veut  ee  ZesnSf  Je  ne  le  oonnals 

point. 


^e  croifl  me  Mrarenlr  qn*a  inon  roygt  en 

Franoe, 
Avee  sea  pauvres  versf  je  noual  e<miia(« 

sance. 
Mais  c^est  si  pea  de  ehose  on  po^te  k 

Paris! 
flarei  vous  bieo,  Mofisleur,  pourqnM  Je 

youa^eris? 
Cmt  que  ja  croia  avoir  le  droit  de  yom 

teiro, 
Fnssiez-Yotts  oeut  fois  plus  qu*oil  ne  m^ 

rait  le  dire, 
Je  Yois  dana  un  Ministre  un  liomme  tel 

que  moi ; 
Devant  Dieu,  Je  erola  meme  etre  T^gal 

d'un  roi  !'* 

After  these  heroiea,  M.  Lesn^  be- 
gins in  plain  prose  to  emptf  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  upon  our  author's  head. 
His  first  accusation  is,  that  Mr  Dib- 
din is  sadly  deficient  in  delicacy, 
refinement,  and  so  forth.  The  con- 
solatory argument,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  accounts  for  this  defect, 
is  deliciously  French.  "  Mais  vous 
BTES  ANOtAU  !"-*and  therefore^  con- 
tinues our  bibliopegist,  **  released 
from  that  politeness  which  so  happily 
distinguishes  our  nation  from  tours, 
and  wnich  the  greatest  part  of  your 
countrymen  acquire,  only  after  a  long 
residence  in  France  1 1"  Is  not  this 
a  very  Chesterfield  of  a  boolcbinder  ? 
Mr  Dibdin  had  thrown  out,  by 
way  of  pleasantiT^,  a  gratuitous  sup». 
position  that  Mr  Charles  Lewis  "*  was 
going  over  to  Paris  to  establish  there 
a  modem  school  of  bookbinding."  It 
was  no  pleasantry  to  Monsieur  Lesn^. 
He  is  indignant  at  the  proaumption 
of  Mr  Lewis — ^predicts  his  failura  if 
he  should  persist  in  **  making  his 
descent," — ^and,  after  asking,  "  do 
you  think,  or  does  Charles  Lewis 
think,  that  there  exists  no  longer  a 
national  spirit  in  Prance  ?"  exclaims, 
"    Allez,  le  sang  Fran^ais  coule  encore 

dans  nos  vcmes ; 
Nous  pourrons  eprourer  des  malheurs  et 

des  peines, 
Que  nous  devons  peut-etre  k  yous  autrea 

Anglais, 
Mais  nous  voulons  rester,  nous  resterons, 

Fpan9ai8!" 

The  concluding  pafisages  in  this 
letter,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Dibdin,  are 


Sharp  as  they  may  be,"  observes  Mr  Dibdin  in  a  note,  "  they  are  softened,  In 
i  mcasuTe,  by  the  admission  of  my  bitterest  annotator,  M,  Crapelet,  that  *  I  speak 
and  understand  the  Frencb  language  well.'" 

f  Thlsbibliopegiate  bad  written  a  poem  upon  his  «  Craft"  in  1820,  which  w«| 
rppUnuly  quoted  and  commended  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Tour, 
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loo  long  for  our  purpose ;  but  we 
cannot  take  leave  or  the  superb  biblio- 
pegUt  without  copying  the  last  three 
orTour  lines. 

**  I  shall  finish  this  long  letter  m 
two  ways  ;--d  FAnglaise,  by  wishii^ 
you  good  day,  or  good  night,  accordr 
ing  to  the  hour  at  which  you  receive 
it;— a  la  Franfoise,  by  begging  you 
to  believe  me,  Sir,  your  very  humble 
•servant, 

Lesne." 

The  ire  of  this  booby  was  no  doubt 
equally  provoked  by  the  unqualified 
superionty  which  MrDibdin  assigns 
(and  he  i»  a  high  authority  upon  such 
a  subject)  to  English  bookbinding 
over  Ffench.  Spring  of  the  elder 
Bozerian,  whom  ne  styles  the  "  father 
of  modem  bookbinding  in  France," 
he  says,  <'  his  volumes  open  well,  and 
are  beaten — ^too  unmercifullv.  It  is 
the  reigning  error  of  Frencn  bind- 
ers, laey  Siink  they  can  never  beat 
a  book  sufficiency.  They  exercise 
a  tyraimy  over  the  leaves  as  bad  as 
that  of  Eastern  despots  over  their 
slaves.  Let  them  look  a  little  into 
the  bindings  of  those  volumes  before 
describedby  me  in  Uie  lower  regions 
of  the  Royal  Library,  and  hence  learn, 
that  to  hear  Uie  leaves  crackle  as 
ihey  are  turned  over,  produces  nearly 
•as  much  comfort  to  the  thorough- 
bred collector,  as  does  the  pratthng 
of  the  first  infant  to  the  doating  pa- 
rent !"  Is  our  bibliograpl>«i  a  com- 
Setent  judge  of  tiic  two  states  of  fe- 
city  ?  If  l>e  De  not»  he  is  comparing 
knovm  with  imagined  delights ;  and 
if  he  be,  we  call  upon  him,  in  the 
name  of  all  mothers,  in  all  countries, 
to  alter,  in  future  cations,  the  above 
sentence;  substituting  *'  a  doating 
bibliomaniacal/aMcr,'^  for  **  doating 
parent." 

It  is  almost  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  speak  of  the  general  merits 
of  a  work  which  has  been  so  many 
years  before  the  public,  and  which 
has  found  such  favour,  not  only  with 
the  reading,  but  the  buying  portion 
of  that  public,  as  to  come  before  us 
now  in  a  second  edition,  notwith- 
standing the  awful  price  of  the  first 
Great  and  various  merits  it  certainly 
•has;  for  if  every  line  of  its  biblio- 
graphical details  were  expimged, 
there  would  still  remain  a  book  of 
travels  of  no  ordinary  pretensions. 
,The  style  is  simple,  concise,  perspi- 
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cuouB,  and  agreeable,  adq>ting  itself 
to  the  various  matters  described; 
rarely  offending  by  negligence,  and 
never  by  affectation.  Mr  Dibdin  de- 
scribes well,  not  merely  castles,  ca- 
thedrals, and  landscapes,  but  charac- 
ters and  persons ;  and  the  latter  in  a 
way  which  shews  that  he  knows  how 
to  read  men,  as  well  as  books,  with 
the  mind  of  an  acute  critic.  He  has 
been  charged  with  too  great  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail ;  but  this  is  a  quality 
with  which  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  quarrel.  It  is  auite  true  that 
he  does  tell  us,  most  laidifully,  the 
precise  hoiu*  when  he  leaves  one  place, 
or  arrives  at  another — the  Very  num- 
ber of  a  house  where  a  particular  in- 
dividual lives — specifies  whether  you 
should  turn  to  the  rifht  or  the  left  in 
seeking  a  church  or  the  ruins  of  a  mo- 
nastery— and  gossips  now  and  then 
about  beds,  breakfasts,  dinners,  pos- 
tilions, and  chamber-maids.  But  we 
like  all  this  in  9uch  a  work,  where  it  is 
avowedly  the  object  of  the  author  to 
make  the  reader  accompany,  not  fol- 
low him ;  and  he  does  do  so  in  the 
pleasantest  way  imaginable.  It  is  in 
**  fine  keeping,"  as  the  phrfise  is.  We 
do  not  read,  as  it  were, — we  chat  with 
the  writer — ^listen  to  him — ^walk  with 
him — ^ride  with  him — and  eat  wid 
him.  Let  us  add,  such  a  companion 
is  not  to  be  found  every  day. 

In  his  descriptions  uf  occnory,  and 
more  especially  of  mouldering  tur- 
rets, monastic  ruins,  dilapidatea  cha- 
teaux, venerable  religious  edifices, 
&c.,  Mr  Dibdin  frequently  reminds 
us  of  Mrs  Radcliffe.  There  is,  too, 
throughout  these  volumes,  a  tone  of 
calm  moral  feeling,  a  kindly  and  be- 
nevolent 8pirit,pervading  it  from  be- 
ginning, to  end,  which  are  neither 
a88^med  for  display,  nor  indulged 
fi'om  any  morbid  sensibility  of  <3mi- 
racter.  Take,  as  an  example,  select- 
ed at  random,  the  following,  which  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  eighui  letter  in 
the  first  volume. 

**  Farewell  now  to  Rouen  I  I  have  told 
you  nil  the  tellings  which  I  thought 
worthy  of  communication.  I  ha^e  endea- 
Tom*ed  to  make  you  saunter  with  me  in 
the  streets,  in  the  cathedral,  the  ahbey, 
and  the  churches.  We  have,  in  imagina- 
tion at  least,  strolled  together  along  the 
quays,  visited  the  halls  and  pnhlic  build- 
ings, and  gazed  with  rapture  from  Mount 
St  Catherine,  upon  the  enchanting  view 
of  the  cityi  the  river;  and  the  neighbour- 
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'mg  hills.     W«  have  from  tlMnee  breath- 
ed  almost  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and 
nirvejed  a  oountry  equally  beautified  bj 
art,  and  blessed  by  nature.     Our  hearts, 
from  that  same  height,  have  wished  all 
■lanner  of  healthy  wealth,  and  prosperity, 
to  a  land  thus  abounding  iu  corn,  and 
irint,  and  oil^  and  gladness.     We  have 
lilently,  but  sincerely^  prayed  that  swords 
■My  for  ever  be  turned  into  plough-shares, 
sad  spears  into  pruning-hooks ; — that  all 
heart-burnings,  antipathies,  and  animo- 
lities  may  be  eternally  extinguished ;  and 
that,  from  henceforth,  there  may  be  no 
national  rivalries  but  such   as  tend  to 
establish,  upon  a  firmer  footing,  and  upon 
a  more  comprehensive  scale,  the  peace  and 
h^piness  of  fellow-creatures,  of  whatever 
persuasion  they  may  be; — of  such  who 
Mdoloosly  cultivate  the  arts  of  individual 
and  of  national  improvement,  and  blend 
the  duties  of  social  order  with  the  higher 
calls  of  morality  and  religion.     Ah,  my 
friend !  these  are  neither  foolish  thoughts 
nor  rmnaotiG  wishes.     They  arise  natu- 
ndly  in  an  honest  heart,  which,  seeing  that 
all  creation  is  animated  and  upheld  by 
ORE  and  the  samk  rowsa,  cannot  but  ar- 
dently hope  that  all  may  be  equally  b^ 
nefit«l  by  a  reliance  upon  its  goodness 
and  bounty.** 

It  18  not  our  purpose  to  make  co- 
pious extracts  from  these  volumes. 
U  it  were,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
pasaares  we  could  select,  which 
woula  exhibit  Mr  Dibdin*s  powers 
as  a  writer,  where  they  derive  no 
adventitious  aid  from  his  enthusiasm 
as  a  bibliomaniac.  But  we  cannot 
resist  transferring  to  our  pages  the 
following  amusinff  anecdote  from 
the  new  matter  or  this  second  edi- 
ti<m:— 

**  Thoee  of  my  readers  who  have  visit- 
ed Bum,  will  have  constantly  observed 
on  the  ontsidea  of  houses  the  following 
letters  pahnted  In  large  capitals ; 

M  A  CL 
implying,  as  the  different  emblems  of  our 
fire-offices  imply, 

M[alaon]  A[s8ur^]  C[ontre]  L['in- 
cendie] 
in  plain  English,  that  such  houses  are 
iBsnned  against  fire.  Walking  one  after- 
noon with  M.  Barbier  (head  librarian  of 
the  King's  private  library),  I  pointed  to 
thoae  letters,  and  said,  *  You  who  have 
written  upon  oMonymeg  and  pseudonymes, 
do  yon  looow  what  those  lettei's  signify?* 
He  replied, '  Assuredly,  and  they  can  have 
bat  cue  meaning.' — ^  What  is  that  ?'  He 
then-  explained  them  as  I  have  ju^t  ex. 
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plained  them.  « But,'  rejoined  I,  *  since  I 
have  been  in  Paris,  I  have  Icamt  that 
they  also  imply  another  meaning.' — *  What 
might  that  be ?'  Stopping  him,  ind gently 
touching  his  arm,  and  looking  round  to 
see  thiit  we  were  not  overheard,  I  an- 
swered in  a  suppressed  tone, 

•  M[e8]  A[mis]  Cfhassez]  L[ouls].' 
"  He  was  thunderstruck.  He  had 
never  heard  it  before ;  and  to  be  told  it 
by  a  stranger !  «  Mais,'  says  he,  smiling, 
and  resuming  his  steps,  *  voila  une  chose 
infiniment  drole !' 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  he- 
retical  construction  upon  these  initial  ca- 
pitals was  put  at  a  time  when  the  BonU" 
parte  fever  was  yet  making  some  of  the 
pulses  of  the  Parisians  beat  85  strokes  to 
the  minute.  Now,  his  Majesty  Charles 
X.  will  smile  as  readily  at  this  anecdote 
as  did  the  incomparable  librarian  of  his 
regal  predecessor." 

Let  our  author  next  tell  an  amu- 
singlittle  auto-biographical  anecdote, 
relating  to  his  own  early  life,  which 
also  forms  part  of  the  new  matter. 

"  Twenty.eight  years  have  passed  away 
since  I  kept  my  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  BAa ; 
and  at  this  moment  I  have  a  perfect  rel 
collection  of  the  countenances  and  man- 
nei-  of  Messrs  Bearcroft,  Erskine,  and 
Mingay,  the  pitted  champions  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  when  I  was  in  the  re- 
peated habit  of  attending  within  that 
biistling  and  ever-agitated  arena.  Their 
wit — their  repartee — the  broad  humour 
of  Mingay,  and  the  lightning-like  quick- 
ness of  Erskine,  with  the  more  caustic 
and  authoritative  dicta  of  Bearcroft,  de- 
lighted and  instructed  me  by  turns.  In 
the  year  1797,  I  published  in  one  krgo 
chait,  an  anahfsia  of  the  first  volume  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  called,  *  The 
Rights  of  PEasoKs.'  It  was  dedicated 
io  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Erskine;  and 
published,  as  will  be  easily  conceived,  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  I  got  out  of 
the  scrape  by  selling  the  copper-plate  for 
fifty  shillings,  after  having  given  forty 
guineas  for  the  engraving  of  tlie  analysis. 
Some  fifty  copies  of  the  work  were  sold, 
and  250  were  struck  off.  Where  the  sur- 
plus have  lain  and  rotted,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  conjecture ;  but  I  know  it  to  be 
a  VEav  aARE production." — Vol.  I.  p.  217, 

We  have  expressed  our  opinions 
of  the  varied  and  eminent  merits  of 
these  volumes,  as  a  book  of  travels—, 
as  a  tour  through  some  of  the  most 
interesting  districts  of  France  and 
Germany,  where  picturesque  scenery 
and  architectural  antiquities  present- 
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9d  themnelves  in  rapid  sucee^Bian  lo 
tiie  writer's  notice.  But  what  would 
be  said  of  a  critic  who  should  write 
a  disseitatioii  upon  Milton's  works, 
and  pass  over  Paradise  Lost  ?  And 
what  would  Mr  Dibdin  say  of  us,  if 
we  said  nothing  of  his  bibliographical 
researches  ?  What  could  we  say  for 
ourselves,  indeed,  were  we  capable 
^f  such  a  beinous  sin  of  omission  ? 

2e  may  believe  us  when  we  affirm, 
at  we  think  there  are  many  who 
could  write,  even  as  well  as  he  does, 
upon  all  the  miscelUneous  subjects 
et  his  tour;  but  few,  if  any,  who 
eould  stand  the  comparison  with 
Mm  when  he  begins  to  discourse 
of  **  paper,  ink,  books,  printing- 
offices,"  &c.  It  is  then  that  he  is  all 
enthusiasm,  full  of  enduring  energy, 
ardent,  indefatigable,  profound,  labo- 
rious, and  magnificent.  It  is  then  that 
he  shews  that  he  is  not  a  mere  book- 
collector — ^learned  alone  in  title- 
pages  and  dates — ^but  a  book  ex- 
plorer ;  and  we  forgive  all  his  little 
ebullitions  of  nature  (which  would 
be  black-letter  foppery  if  excited 
only  by  title-pages  and  dates^  as  we 
would  pardon  the  ecstasies  or  a  lover 
at  seeing  his  mistress  attired  in  the 
dress  he  most  approved,  when  we 
knew  his  love  was  founded  upon  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  her  mmd  and 
heart  And  what  is  there,  we  ask, 
soberly  and  deliberately,  in  this  pas- 
sion for  rare  a|id  splendid  literary 
memorials  of  past  ages,  for  ridicule 
to  Acer  at  ?  If  it  be  thought  meri- 
torious in  kings,  princes,  and  nobles 
to  collect  and  preserve  them ;  if  y\^e 
speak  with  just  veneration  and  gra^ 
tHude  of  those  by  whose  means  noble 
libraries  have  been  founded  and  en- 
larged; if  we  are  eager  to  celebrate 
their  praises,  and  adcnowledge  the 
benefits  they  have  conferred  upon 
mankind;  if  we  approach  them  as 
hallowed  treasures,  and  survey  them 
with  emotions  kindled  at  the  sacred 
shrine  of  learning ;  if  these  be  the 
sentiments  which  such  depositories 
inspire,  can  it  be  deemed  frivolous 
or  absurd  to  describe  them  ?  or,  in 
describing  them,  to  catch  somewhat 
of  that  enthusiasm  which  led  to  their 
acquisition,  and  influenced  their  pre- 
aervation  ?  Such  enthusiasm  at  least 
borrows  dignity  from  its  subject.  It 
is  not  awakened  by  any  of  the  igno- 
bler  pursuits  or  i^obler  passions  of 
men.  Books  are  the  living  progeny 
of  immortal  minds,  which  have  had 


their  sojourn  up^  earth*  and  h«v^ 
passed  away,  but  with  which  we  stiU 
hold  communion ;  they  are  the  legae 
cies  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind ; 
the  voice  that  speaks  as  from  the 
tombs  of  the  wise,  the  pious,  the 
leamcKl,  and  the  ingenuous ;  and  that 
zeal,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will, 
which,  in  its  effect,  tends  to  dieir  bet- 
ter conservation,  to  a  larger  estimate 
of  their  value,and  an  increased  know- 
ledge of  their  contents,  may  partake 
of  uie  excess  incident  to  all  zeal,  but 
can  never  be  justly  derided  as  insig- 
nificant, or  condemned  as  useless. ' 

We  are  as  ready  as  any  one  can 
be  to  admit  what  may  be  called  tlie 
Vcak  points  of  Bibliomania;  but  our 
admission  involves  none  of  the  vul- 
gar pmd  i^orant  ribaldry  with  which 
we  occasionally  see  it  bespattered  by 
a  class  of  railers,  who  claim  it  as 
their  privilege  to  laugh  at  every 
thing  they  do  not  uniferstand,  and 
who  are  consequently  never  withput 
something  to  lau^h  at.  In  the  bib- 
liographical portion  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  however,  there  are  few,  verv 
few,  of  those  weak  points.  We  wiu 
not  say  there  are  none;  and  we  doubt 
exceedingly  whether  Mr  Dibdin 
would  consider  it  a  cmnpliment^  tf 
we  did;  for  we  shrewdly  suspect^ 
were  we  to  produce  our  proofs,  he 
would  be  at  once  convinced  we  call- 
ed them  so  only  because  we  lack 
that  initiation  into  the  more  pro- 
found mysteries  of  Bibliomania, 
which  would  instantly  convert  us 
from  our  heresies.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, pursue  the  more  agreeable  task 
both  to  ourselves  and  our  readers, 
of  selecting  one  or  two  striking  and 
interesting  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  author  prosecuted  his 
researches  amid  the  splendid  collec- 
tions he  visited  on  the  Continent. 

Among  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  PSp 
ris,  Mr  Dibdin  found  the  following 
rare  gem :— : 

"  Hours  of  Akkz  or  Brittan-t,— . 
The  order  of  this  litUe  catalogue  of  a  few 
of  the  more  splendid  and  curious  Illumi- 
nated Makuscripts  in  the  Royal  Libra- 
ry of  France  has  at  length,  my  worthy 
friend,  brought  me  in  contact  with  the 
magical  and  matchless  volume  usually 
designated  by  the  foregoing  title.  You 
are  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  all 
the  volumes  in  this  most  maryellous  li- 
brary, the  present  is  deemed  the  xosr 
ni£CZOi's.     Not  even  the  wishes  and  re- 
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folatjoiis  of  royalty  tttfelf  allow  of  its  ini- 
gratioa  boyond  tlie  walk  of  ike  public 
Ubnurr.  TlMra  it  it  kept,  then  it  ii 
•psDed,  and  ahewn,  and  eztoUed  bejroDd 
any  limittt  fixed  to  the  admiratioa  of  the 
beholder.  It  la  a  rare  and  bewitcUaf 
piece  of  art,  I  do  aeeure  yon ;  and  ao» 
raiaiiii^  yonr  ezpedationa  to  their  h%;heet 
pitch,  I  win  allow  you  to  anticipate  wliat. 
overie  wenderfiilin  Fbancuco  Vamonn, 
and  gorgeooe  in  Gxbolmo  JDn  Lnai. 
JPlKh^ia,  however,  thia  is  not  the  aftoet 
teppy  iOaatratian  of  the  art  which  it  die. 

**  The  drat  Tiew  of  thia  magical  to. 
hime  ia^  doohtlese,  rather  diaheifftening ; 
bnt  the  eight  9i  the  original  siWer  claape 
(hickily  etiU  preeenred)  will  operate  by 
way  of  a  comforter.  Upon  them  yon 
abeu'it  an  ornament,  denoting  by  the 
letter  and  the  ducal  crown  that  the  book 
bekmged  to  Anne  Ducheee  of  Brittany. 
On  the  rereree  of  the  leoond  leaf  we  ob- 
aerre  the  Dtad  Christ  and  the  T^ee 
JfarJM.  Theae  figures  are  about  aix 
inches  in  height.  They  are  executed  with 
great  delicacy,  bnt  in  a  style  somewliat 
too  fteisle  for  their  size.  One  or  two  of 
the  heads,  howerer,  hare  rather  a  good 


'  Oppoeite  to  this  illumination  is  the 
iruiif  invabuthk  Portbact  of  Aicai  her* 
mit,  attended  by  two  females,  each  crown* 
ad  with  a  glory ;  one  is  displaying  a  baa- 
IMT,  the  other  hohUnga  croes  in  her  haad« 
To  the  left  of  theee  attendants  is  an  old 
woman,  hooded,  with  her  head  encirded 
by  a  glory.  They  are  all  three  sweetly 
and  deUcatdy  toucliedj  but  there  are 
many  evident  marlcs  of  injury  and  ill 
usage  abont  the  surface  of  the  colour, 
log.  Yet,  as  being  idtal  personagee,  my 
eya  haatily  glided  off  them  to  gaze  up* 
on  the  iUuatrioua  lady  by*  whose  orders 
and  at  wbeae  expense,  these  figures  were 
azaouted.  It  is  upon  the  Duchxss  that 
I  fix  my  eye,  and  laviah  my  commenda^ 
tiona.  hook  at  her,  as  you  here  behold 
her.*  Her  gown  is  brown  and  gold, 
trimmed  with  dark  brown  fur.  Her  hair 
is  brown.  Her  necklace  is  composed  of 
edloured  jowds.  Her  cheek  has  a  freeh 
tint ;  and  the  missal  upon  which  her  eyes 
are  bent  dl^hiys  higlily  ornamented  art. 
The  doth  upon  the  table  is  dark  crim* 

"  The  Calendar  follows,  in  which,  in 
one  of  tho  winter  months,  we  observe  a 
very  puerile  Imitation  of  flakes  of  snow 
falling  over  the  figures  and  the  landscape 
below.  The  Calendar  occupies  a  space  of 
about  aix  inches  by  four,  completely  eiw 
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dosed  by  a  coloured  margin.  Then  begins 
a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments 

of  FLOWER  SjPRUITS,  INSECTS,  &C,  forwhich 

the  illuminators  of  this  period  were  often 
eminently  distinguished.  These  orna- 
ments are  almost  uniformly  introduced 
in  the  fore-edges,  or  right  side-margins 
of  the  leaves,  although  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  they  endrde  the  text.  They  are 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  length  or  height, 
having  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant  at  the 
top,  and  the  French  name  at  the  bottom. 
Probably  these  titles  were  introduced  by 
a  Uter  hand.  It  is  really  impossible  to  de- 
scribe  many  of  them  in  terms  of  adequate 
praise.  The  downy  plum  is  almost  burst- 
ing with  ripeness ;  the  butterfly's  wings 
seem  to  be  in  tremulous  motion,  while 
they  dazzle  you  by  their  varied  lustre ; 
the  hdry  insect  puts  every  muscle  and 
fibre  into  action,  as  he  insinuates  himself 
within  the  curling  of  the  crisped  leaves ; 
while  these  leaves  are  sometimes  glitter- 
ing with  dew,  or  coated  with  the  finest 
down.  The  flowers  and  the  vegetables 
are  equally  admirable,  and  equally  true  to 
nature.  To  particularize  would  be  end* 
less.  Assuredly  these  efforU  of  art  bave 
no  rival  of  their  kind.  Scripture  subjects, 
saints,  confessors,  &c.,  succeed  in  regular 
order,  with  accompaniments  of  fruits  and 
flowers  more  or  less  exquisitdy  executed 
— the  whole  a  collection  of  peculiar,  and, 
of  its  kind,  unrivaixxo  art.  This  ex- 
traordinary volume  measures  twdve 
inches  by  seven  and  a  half.*' 

Take  now  a  diflferent  and  still  more 
interestinff  specimen  of  Mr  Dibdin's 
powers  of  description  as  a  bibliogra- 
pher. It  is  of  another  illuminated 
manuscript  in  the  same  library. 

"  A  Book  op  Tournaments,  No.  8351, 
folio. — This  volume  is  in  a  perfect  blaze 
of  splendour.  Hither  let  Prospero  and 
pALMZRiN  resort  to  choose  their  casques, 
their  gauntlets,  their  cuirasses  and  lances; 
yea,  let  more  than  one  half  of  the  Rox- 
burghers  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to 
visit  this  tome  !  which  developes  in  thir* 
teen  minutes  more  chivalrous  intelligence 
than  is  contained  even  in  the  mystical 
leav  esof  the  iTafit  ot  ^vmt»  antj  Cta* 
hal  t'S  of  our  bdoved  Caxton.  Be  my 
pulse  calm,  and  my  wits  compoesd,  as  I 
essay  the  description  of  this  marvelloua 
volume.  Beneath  a  lai'ge  Illumination, 
much  injured,  of  Louis  XI.  sitting  upon 
his  throne,  are  the  following  verses  : — 

<  Pour  exemple  atdx  noblet  et  gens  eTarmet, 
Qui  appeteiUlesJaitx  tTarmesTiautes, 
Le  it  ire  de  Gremthums^  duyt  es  amus, 
Volut  au  Roy  ce  Hvre  presenter.' 


*A  flady-esaeoted  cogiaTing  of  this  portrait  fseei  the  tiae-psge  of  the  Becond  volume  of  the 
Toir. 
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**  Next  ensue  knights  on  horselwick, 
heralds,  8tc.,  with  a  profusion  of  coat- 
armours — each  illumination  occupying  a 
full  page.  On  the  reverse  of  the  ninth 
leaf  is  a  most  interesting  illumination,  in 
which  is  seen  the  figure  of  John  Duke  of 
Brittany,  He  is  delivering  a  sword  to  a 
king-at-arms,  to  caiTj^  to  his  cousin,  'the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  he  learns,  from  ge- 
neral report,  that  tlie  Duke  is  among  the 
bravest  champions  in  Cliristendom,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  wishes  to  break  a  lance 
with  him. 

"  The  illumination  wliere  the  Duke 
thus  appears  is  quite  perfect  and  full  of 
interest ;  and  I  malce  no  doubt  but  the 
countenance  of  the  herald  who  is  kneel- 
ing to  receive  the  sword  is  a  faithful  por- 
trait ;  it  is  full  of  what  may  be  called  in- 
dividuality of  character.     The  next  illu- 
mination represents  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
accepting  the  challenge,  by  receiving  the 
sword.     His  countenance  is  slightly  in- 
jured.    The  group  of  figures  behind  him 
is  very  clear.     The  ensuing  illumination 
exhibits  the  herald  oflFering  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  the  choice  of  eight  coats  of  ai-- 
mour,  to  put  on  upon  the  occasion.     A 
ttill  greater  injury  is  here  observable  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Duke.     The  pro- 
cess of  conducting  the  tournay,  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  meeting  of  the  combatants, 
is  next  detailed ;  and  several  illuminations 
of  the  respective  armours  of  the  knights 
and  their  attendants  next  claim  our  at- 
tention.    On  the  reverse  of  the  thirty- 
second,  and  on  the  recto  of  the  thirty- 
third  leaf,  the  combat  of  the  two  Dukes 
is  represented.    The  seata  and  benches  of 
the  spectators  are  then  displayed  ;  next,  a 
rery  large  illumination  of  the  procession 
of  knights  and  their  attendants  to  the 
place  of  contest.     Then  follows  an  inte- 
resting one  of  l>anners,  coat-aimours,  &c. 
suspended  from  buildings — and  another, 
yet  larger,  and  equally  interesting,  of  the 
entry  of  the  judges. 

*'  I  am  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  embla- 
zoned throng.  Look  at  yonder  herald, 
with  four  banners  in  his  hand.  It  is  a 
curious  and  imposing  sight.  Next  suc- 
ceeds a  formal  procession,  preparing  for 
the  combat.  It  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  many  of  the  countenances  are  full 
of  natural  expression.  This  is  followed 
by  a  still  more  magnificent  cavalcade,  with 
judges  in  the  foreground ;  and  the  '  dames 
et  demoiselles,'  in  fair  array,  to  the  right. 
We  have  next  a  grand  rencontre  of  the 
knights  attendant,  carried  on  beneath  a 
balcony  of  ladies, 

'  Whote  bright  eyes 
Rain  Influence,  snd  decide  the  prise.' 

"  These  ladies,  thus  comfortably  seated 
in  the  raised  balcony,  wear  what  we 


should  now  call  the  couckoiu  cap.     A 
group  of  grave  judges  is  in  another  balcOi* 
ny,  with  sundry  mottos  spread  below.   In 
the  rencontre  which  takes  place,  the  mace 
seems  to  be  the  general  instrument  of  at- 
tack and  defence.     Splendid  as  are  these 
illuminations,  they  yield  to  those  which 
follow,   especially  to  that  which   imme- 
diately succeeds,  and  which  displays  the 
preparation  for  a  tournament  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  a  very  large  scale.     We  ob- 
serve throngs  of  combatants,  and  of  female 
spectators,   in  boxes  above.     These  an 
rather  more  delicately  touched.     Now 
comes  the  mixed  and  stubborn  fight  of 
the  combatants.     They  are  desperately 
engaged   with   each   other,   while   their 
martial  spirit  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  sharp  and  reverberating  blasts  of 
the  trumpet.     The  trumpeters  blow  thdr 
instruments  with  all  their  might.     Every 
thing  is  in  animation,  bustle,  energy,  and 
confusion.    A  man's  head  is  cut  off,  and 
extended  by  an  arm,  to  which,   in  the 
position  and  of  the  size  we  behold,  it 
would  be  di  fficult  to  attach  a  body.    Blood 
fiowB  copiously  on  all  sides.    The  reward 
of  victory  is  seen  in  the  next  and  last 
illumination.     The  ladies  bring  the  white 
mantle  to  throw  orer  the  shoulders  of 
the  conqueror.     In  the  whole,  there  are 
only  seventy-four  leaves.     This   is  un- 
questionably a  volume  of  equal  interest 
and  splendour;  and  when  it  was  fresh 
from  the  pencil  of  the  illuminator,   its 
effect  must  have  been  exquisite." 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have 
done — tlie  description  of  a  gem  in 
the  King  of  France's  private  Bbrary. 

'*  *  Now  that  I  am  in  this  magical 
region,  my  good  friend,  allow  me  to  in- 
spect the  famous  Pratex-Book  of  Char- 
lemai^ne?'  was  my  first  solicitation  to 
Mons.  Barbier.  '  Gently,'  said  my  guide ; 
'  you  are  almost  asking  to  partake  of  for- 
bidden fruit.  But  I  suppose  you  must 
not  be  disappointed.'  lliis  was  only 
sharpening  the  edge  of  my  curiosity,— 
for  *  wherefore  this  mystery,  good  M. 
Barbier  ?' — *  That  you  may  know  another 
time.  The  book  is  here,  and  you  shall 
immediately  inspect  it,*  was  his  reply. 
M.  Barbier  unlocked- the  recess  in  which 
it  is  religiously  preserved,  took  off  the 
crimson  velvet  in  which  it  is  enveloped, 
and  springing  backward  only  two  feet  and 
a  half,  exclaimed  on  presenting  it,  '  Le 
voila— dans  toute  sa  beaut^  pristine !  *  I 
own  that  I  even  forgot  Charles  the  Boldj 
and  eke  his  imperial  brother,  Lotharius, 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  contents  of  it.  With 
these  contents  it  is  now  high  time  that 
you  should  be  made  acquauited. 

"  EVAXGELISTARIUM  Or  PrAVXR-BoOK, 

once  belonging  to  CnARLXMAoyK^-folio. 
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The  subject-matter  of  this  most  precious 
book  is  thus  arranged : — In  the  first  place, 
there  are  five  large  illuminations  of  the 
entire  sixe  of  the  page,  which  are  much 
discoloured.  The  first  four  represent  the 
EvangeUatSy  each  sitting  upon  a  cushion, 
not  unlike  a  bolster.  The  fifth  is  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour.  The  back-ground 
is  purple ;  the  pillow-like  seat  upon  which 
Chrbt  sits  is  scarlet,  relieved  by  white 
and  gold.  The  upper  garment  of  the 
figure  is  dark  green ;  the  lower  purple, 
bordered  in  part  with  gold.  The  foot- 
stool is  gold  ;  the  book,  in  the  left  hand,  is 
red  and  gold ;  the  arabesque  ornaments  in 
the  borderare  blue,  red,  and  gold.  The  hair 
of  our  Saviour  is  intended  to  be  flaxen. 

**  The  text  Is  in  double  columns,  upon 
a  purple  ground,  within  an  arabesciue 
border  of  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  bluish 
green.  It  is  uniformly  executed  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  of  which  the  surfiuse  is  occa- 
sionally rather  splendid.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  gospel  extracts,  for  the  whole 
year,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
and  forty-two.  These  extracts  terminate 
with  '  Et  ego  resuscUabo  eum  in  novisfi- 
mo  die^     Amen** 

"  Next  comes  a  Christian  Calendar, 
from  the  dominical  year  dcclxxv.  to 
Dccxcvii.  On  casting  the  eye  down  these 
years,  and  resting  it  on  that  of  dcclxxxi., 
you  oboerve  in  the  columns  of  the  opposite 
leaf,  this  rery  important  entry  or  memo- 
randnm^  in  the  undoubted  writing  of  the 
time :  *  In  isto  Armo  ivit  Dominus,  Rex 
Kaxolus,  ad  sent  Petrvm  et  baptistatus  est 
fiiiu  eius  PiPFiKus  a  Domino  Apostolico ;' 
from  which,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  (as  is 
observed  in  the  account  of  this  precious 
Tolume  in  the  Annales  EncydopediqueSj 
voL  IIL  p.  378,)  that  this  very  book  was 
oooDunanded  to  be  written  chiefly  to  per- 
petnate  a  notice  of  the  baptism,  by  Pope 
Adrian,  of  the  £mperor*8  son  Pippin.* 
Iliere  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  fs^ 
brication  in  this  memorandum.  The 
whole  is  ooeval,  and  doubtless  of  the  time 
when  it  is  professed  to  have  been  execu- 
ted. The  last  two  pages  are  occupied  by 
Latin  verses,  written  in  a  lower-case  cur- 
sive hand ;  but  contemporaneous,  and  up- 
on a  purple  ground.  From  these  verses, 
we  learn  that  the  last  scribe,  or  copyist, 
of  the  text  of  thb  splendid  volume,  was 
one  GooEscALz  or  Gooschalcus,  a  Ger- 
man. The  verses  are  reprinted  in  the 
JDecades  Pkiloaophiqueg, 
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"  This  MS.  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
St  Servin,  at  Thoulouse,  and  it  was  reli- 
giously preserved  there,  in  a  case  of  mass- 
ive  silver,  richly  embossed,  till  the  year 
1793 ;  when  the  silver  was  stolen  and  the 
book  carried  off,  with  several  precious  re- 
lics of  antiquity,  by  drder  of  the  President 
of  the  Administration  (Le  Sieur  S*****), 
and  thrown  into  a  magazine,  in  which 
were  many  other  vellum  MSS.  destined  to 
az  BURNED  I  One's  blood  curdles  at  the 
narrative.  There  it  lay,  expecting  its 
melancholy  fate,  till  a  Monsieur  de  Puy- 
manrin,  then  detained  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  magazine,  happened  to  throw  his  eye 
upon  the  precious  volume ;  and,  writing 
a  certain  letter  about  it,  to  a  certain  quar- 
ter, (which  letter  is  preserved  in  the  fly 
leaves,  but  of  which  I  was  denied  the 
transcription,  from  motives  of  delicacy,) 
an  order  was  issued  by  government  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  MS.  to  the  metropolis. 
This  restoration  was  effected  in  May 
181 1  .f  I  think  you  must  admit,  that  in 
every  point  of  view,  this  MS.  ranks 
among  the  most  interesting  and  curious, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  of  those  in 
the  several  libraries  of  Paris." 

These,  then,  are  among  the  trea- 
sures of  past  af  es,  which  the  sph-it  of 
Bibliomania  leads  us  to  preserve 
and  value  with  an  almost  ioolatrous 
veneration !  Who  is  there  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  they  are  worth 
preserving,  or  captious  enough  to 
quarrel  with  the  veneration  they  in- 
spire? No  one,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm,  who  is  susceptible  of  delight 
from  any  thing  which  does  not  re- 
late to  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  im- 
mediate present;  and  as  these,  fortu- 
nately, constitute  a  large  class  among 
the  most  enlie^htened  of  every  coun- 
try, Mr  Dibdin  may  safely  consider 
the  whole  of  them  as  the  competent 
admirers  of  his  bibliographical  la- 
bours. We  shall  only  ada,  in  con- 
clusion, that  tlie  supplement  to  the 
first  volume  of  this  eaition,  contains 
an  account  of  a  curious  old  English 
poem  on  our  fifth  Henry's  siege  of 
Rouen,  recently  discovered  in  the  ex- 
haustless  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which,  we  regret,  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  extract. 


*  This  oondusion  bquettioiisd  with  seutenen  and  success  by  M.  Barbier's  nephew.  It  seems  rather. 
tfiatthe  MS.  was  finiabed  in  781,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Charlemagne  over  his  Lombatdie 
enemiea  in  774. 

f  Thb  rertontion,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Thoulouse,  was  made  in  the  above  year,  on  the  ocea* 
te  of  the  baptism  of  BoDspaite's  son*    But  it  was  not  placed  in  the  King's  private  Ubxary  tiU  18H. 
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HEMBY  TBI  LION;  AM  HISTORICAL  TRAOBDT. 

By  Augustus  Kiingemann. 


If  the  natural  object  of  Tragedjr 
be  atill^notwithstanding  the  discre- 
dit into  which  the  axiom  has  fallen 
since  its  adoption  by  the  erudite 
Bayes— to  "  elevate  and  surprise," 
there  are  few  subjects  in  ancient  or 
modem  history  more  calculated  to 
accomplish  both  than  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  Henry  the  Lion — a 
prince  at  Uie  very  sound  of  whose 
name,  as  at  the  opening  trumpet-call 
of  some  proud  tournament,  empe- 
rors, and  princes  of  the  empire,  cru* 
saders  and  chivalry,  come  sweeping 
before  our  mind's  eye  in  all  the  pic- 
turesque array  of  the  middle  a^es. 
Who  shall  command  our  admiration, 
or  challenge  our  sympathy,  if  not  this 
noble  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  scourge  of  Mahomet,  and 
stay  of  Christendom,  at  one  time  in- 
vested by  his  sovereign  with  the 
fairest  poition  of  Germany,  and  yet 
so  much  more  loftily  endowed  with 
the  inherent  greatness  of  valour  and 
ability,  as  to  see  that  sovereign,  the 
renowned  Frederick  Barbarossa,  a 
kneeling  suppliant  at  his  feet  for 
his  aid  in  arms?  At  another,  de»- 
poiled  by  the  treachery  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  ban  of  the  empire,  of 
all  save  his  petty  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  Brunswick ;  and  yet»  when 
thus  ^  left  alone  with  his  ^lory," 
greater,  if  possible,  than  ever,  in  mag- 
nanimity and  self-conquest. 

Who,  also,  among  the  dames  of 
that  stin'in^  and  chequered  period, 
can  more  deeply  claim,  or  strongly 
divide  our  sympathies,  tlian  Clemen- 
tina, the  early  bride  of  tiie  noble 
Henry,  torn  from  his  side  by  eccle- 
siastical decrees,  yet  cherishing,  in 
^ite  of  church  and  canons,  devoted 
and  inextinguishable  affection:  or 
our  own  mtilda,  of  England,  the 
pious  dauj^hter  of  Henry  IL,  now  a 
mourner  tor  the  supposed  deatli  of 
her  lord  in  Palestine,  now  exult- 
ing in  his  unexpected  return,  yet 
even,  spite  of  piety  and  pride,  feel- 
ing the  hourly  jealousy  of  her  un- 
happy rival's  memory,  so  natural  to 
the  human,  and  especiallv  to  the  fe- 
male heart? 

With  these  elements,  even  a  sor- 


rier  playwright   than   Klingemann 
might  have  erected  a  showy  edifice. 
But  this  poet,  one  of  the  nearest— 
though  still  at  immeasurable   dis- 
tance —  whom  Germany  has  nrodu- 
ced,  to  the  spirit  and  power  of  Schil- 
ler, has  had  nigher  and  juster  viewa 
of  dramatic  dmracter.    His  personi- 
fication of  Henry  is  neither  a  gigantic 
antique  Colossus,  robbed  by  time 
and  distance  of  human  lineaments 
and  individuality  of  expression,  nor 
a  hero  of  modem  romance,  blendiiig 
with  reckless  improbability  the  rude 
virtues  and  douj^ty  deeds  of  the 
Idth  century  vnth  the  r^nement 
and  liberality  of  our  own.    Hemy 
the  Lion,  to  be  admired  and  appre* 
ciated,  had  only  to  be  fairly  drawn  ; 
in  some  things  raised  far  beyond  his 
age  by  the  omnipotence  of  talent,  in 
others  remaining  enchained  on    a 
level  with  all  around  him.    Devout, 
even   to  superstition,  as  he  must 
needs  have  been,  who  abandoned  his 
extensive  dominions  to  the  mercy  of 
the  spoiler  to  embark  in  the  Crusade, 
and  aiv<N*ced  a  beloved  bride  &om 
ecclesiastical    scruples,    Henry    Is 
all  the  more  dramatically  interesting 
from  this  contrast  of  adventitioua 
weaknesses  with  a  character  prover- 
bially lofty  and   unbending,    even 
where  interest  and  prudence  would 
have  dictated  compliance.  Mistakiiig 
the  appeals  of  feeling  and  nature 
against  an  unnatural  divorce  for  the 
unappeased  clamours  of  conscience  s 
capable  at  times  of  seeing  m  the  dis- 
guised and  devoted  wife  of  his  youth, 
hovering  around  him  as  a  guardian 
angel,  a  minister  of  hell  to  ensnare 
him ;  yet  remaining,  amid  these  con- 
flicting elements,  still  true  to  the 
claims  of  gratitude  and  justice ;  fafl- 
ing,  through  wounded  pride,  and  the 
elation  almost  inseparable  from   a 
long  course  of  personal  greatness,  in 
his  duty  and  fealty  to  his  liege  lord 
the  Emperor,  yet  ready,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  better  feelings,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  miseries  of 
others,  to  humble  that  pride  in  the 
dust,  the  Henry  of  the  poet  only  dif- 
fers from  the  Henry  of  history  In 
being  more  of  the  man,  without  for* 
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feiting  one  jot  of  his  claim  to  the  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  of  whom,  be  it 

well-earned  name  of  hero.  remembered,  all,  save  the  last,  ai*e 

Having  said  thus  much  of  a  plaf  enemies^  open  or  concealed,  of  the 

which  seems  constructed  on  the  nap-  absent  Lioh,  reported^  thouf  h  erro- 

P7  neural   ground    between    the  neously,  to  have  fallen  in  the  Holy 

much-disputed  provinces  of  &e  CUu-  Lrfmd. 

sicists  and  RomanticisUy  we  shall  The  Emperor  b  in  the  act  of  re- 
leave  the  thread  of  the  action  to  de-  ceiving  grievous  news  from  Italy, 
relope  itself,  and  our  readers  to  form  viz.  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Mi- 
their  own  judgment  of  the  authot's  lailese,  and  his  own  threatened  ex- 
success,  communication  by  Alexander,  the 

The  play  opens  in  a  gothic  hall  at  mostpowerful  of  the  two  rival  Popes. 
Aufsbuiv,  hung  round  witii  arms  The  formermisfortune  the  messenger 
and  trophies,  wnere  appears^  seated  mainly  attributes  to  the  non-attend- 
onhis  throne,  the  Emperor  Frede-  ance  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Germany, 
rick  Barbarossa,  surh>unded  by  se-  who^  contenting  themselves  wi& 
vend  of  his  chief  nobles.  Philip^  sending  their  contingents,  had  de- 
Archbishop  of  Colore,  Margrave  dined  combating  personally  in  Italy. 
Bemhard  of  Ascania,  Landgrave  To  this  the  deeply-mortified  Empe- 
Lewis  of  ThuringiSy  and  the  Pa&tine  Iror  thus  assents  :— 

Fred.  Aye,  Knight  I  there  lies  the  evil !  one  we  lack; 
One  in  himself  a  host— - 

Knight  (hastily,)  Henry  the  Lion  ? 

Fred,  Even  he— 'tis  he  I  mean.    What  would  I  give 
For  the  bare  possibility  he  lived  I 

Otto  ((uide.)  Aye !  now  he's  miss'd !  and  he  would  fain  awake  him. 

Fred.  Give  me  but  him^  and  Til  defy  the  Lombards  I 

(  To  Philip  of  Cologne,)  Ye  brought  me  tidings  of  his  death-*full 
well 
I  know  ye  were  not  slow  to  give  them  credence  t 

Philip,  In  SjriBL  did  he  fall,  by  Paynim  hands ; 
So  says  a  pilgnm  from  that  Holy  Land— 
Eckbert  of  Wolfenbuttel. 

Fredi  Wer't  but  false 

I'd  rive  my  all  I 

Philip,  Your  Grace  hath  given  so  deep 

Already,  that  there  but  remains  behind 
The  imperial  Durple,  to  endow  the  Duke 
Withal,  should  he  survive. 

Bernhard,  ^Tis  even  so  1 

Nought  but  the  imperial  crown  is  unbestow'd ; 
The  Xion  lords  it  over  Elbe  and  tlhine, 
Even  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Hartz. 
Stretching  o'er  Germany  his  red  right  hand. 
Till  all  her  princes  shrink  to  nought  before  him, 
Till  the  time-honour'd  name  of  Emperor 
Itself  is  grown  ad  empty  hollow  soimd. 

Philip,  He  hatii  invaded  too  the  Church's  rights, 
Infringing  on  her  powers — ^himself  mvesting 
Bishops  with  ring  and  crosier. 
.  Lewis,  All  Bavaria 

Forswears  the  Emperor's  sway — in  Saxony 
No  resting  place  the  in^>erial  foot  retains 
Save  Groemi'.    If  yet  Henry  lives,  he'll  straiffht 
Proclaim  himself  Archduke  ,*  unless,  indeed, 
The  wily  Alexander  wave  before  him 
A  loftier  crown. 

Fred,  Count  Palatine !  thou'rt  silent 

Mid  this  full  tide  of  eloquence. 
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Otto.  It  comes 

Like  a  stranffe  language  on  mine  ear,  my  liege ! 
Our  good  old  German  hath  another  sound. 
I  honour  Henry — ^heroes  such  as  he 
Are  few,  and  far  between;  such  lordly  spirits 
Will  have  free  scope — spite  of  themselves,  they  burst 
The  narrow  bounds  of  fate. 

Bern,  The  empire  needs 

No  heroes  such  as  this,  whose  wajrward  will 
Would  bear  down  every  thing.    I  do  not  ask 
Wliat  in  his  sight  are  princes?  What's  the  Emperor? — 
Did  he  not  summon  from  his  vassalage, 
Wlien  agunst  Italy  the  imperial  banner 
Last  waved,  a  prouder  army  than  his  lord's  ? 
The  Vandals  tremble  at  his  name.    The  Danes 
Have  bow'd  before  his  greatness.    Such  a  Duke 
Will  scarce  remain  one,  while  there's  empires  goinff  I 

Fred,  If  thus  the  dead  appals,  how  haa  ye  shrunk 
Before  him  living  ? 

Otto,  Oh !  awake  him  not 

From  his  still  grave ;  there  miffht  be  danger  in't 
Already  Saxony  abjures  all  rule. 
All  ties  are  rent — vassals  forswear  their  oath, 
And  many  a  foiixess  opens  to  the  Emperor. 
'Tis  rash,  methinks,  to  carry  things  thus  far 
Ere  yet  'tis  certain  that  the  dreaded  Lion 
Hath  slept  his  last.   Had  Saxony  been  given, 
Ev'n  as  Bavaria,  to  my  faithful  keeping. 
By  Heaven,  no  Jot  of  this  liad  come  to  pass! 

Fred,  Ye're  in  the  Emperor's  presence — Palatine  I 

Otto,  Yes !  and  I  therefore  truly  speak,  as  fitting. 
Before  a  monarch.    Henry,  ere  he  went 
To  Palestine,  gave  me  in  trust  Bavaria; 
And,  by  my  faith,  no  fort  shall  open  there 
Till  of  his  death  we're  sure ! 

Fred,  Bold  words.  Count  Otto ! 

Otto,  I've  lived  amon^  bold  deeds,  my  liege;  and  words 
Weigh  lightly  in  that  scale — 'Tis  vours  to  deal 
In  these,  my  Lord  Archbishop  I  (to  Philip.^ 

Fred,  (to  himself,)  As  here  opinions  clash-^so  in  my  breast 
Conflicting  feelings  rise  alternately. 
For  and  against  this  Henry.    Ties  of  blood 
Closely  unite  us — ^gratitude  hath  boimd 
Me  closer  still — yet  sober  judgment  tells  me 
It's  dangerous — ^wams  me  that  the  Lion's  star 
Must  pale  the  Emperor's— unless— 'Tis  well, 
His  death  hath  cut  the  knot ! 

(Aloud,)    Enough!  my  lords; 
Our  purpose  holds  for  Italy — all  ye 
Who  own  the  Emperor's  sway,  prepare  to  follow. 

[Exit,  attended  by  most  of  the  Princes. 

Bern,  (detaining  Philip,)  A  private  word,  Lora  Bishop. 
^  P^il'  'Tis  no  place 

For  secrets 

Bern,  Pardon  me,  suspicion  lurks 

Less  amid  light  than  darkness.    Know  ye  nothing  ? 

Phil,  What  mean  ye,  Margrave  Bemhard  ? 
^Jiern,  All  is  lost  I 

Duke  Henry  is  in  Germany ! 

Phil.  Duke  Henry! 

Then  woe  betide  us — we  must  to  the  ground. 

Bern.  'Tis  ev'n  too  true. 
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Phil  How  hath  he  'scaped  all  perils  ? 

I  hoped  that  Death>  that  mighty  leveller, 
Had  been  our  ally. 

Bern.  Nay,  tliough  ev'n  he  lived. 

Had  he  not  now  retum'd — now,  ere  our  work 
Was  fully  ripe !  The  chief  of  Saxony 
Still  owns  his  might — Oh !  had  more  holds  surrendered. 
And  been  to  us  made  o'er,  by  Heav'n,  no  Lion 
Had  rent  them  from  our  ffrasp ! — Fair  Saxony ! 

Phil,  Well  may  it  toucn  thine  heart !  Methinks  thy  father, 
Albert  the  Bear,  bore  rule  there,  ere  Ids  fortunes 
Gave  way  to  Henry's  ? 

Bern,  Oh !  remind  me  not 

Of  what  now  brooks  no  remedy.    The  Emperor, 
A^ain  bewitch'd,  again  will  grasp  the  hand 
Tnat  gives  him  victory,  and  o'er  the  Lombards 
Triumplumt  raise  him.    I  see  the  mighty 
Grow  mightier  still — the  pillars  of  the  empire 
Crumbling  before  him,  till  he  stands  aione 
And  turns  his  sword,  unquestion'd — to  a  sceptre ! 

Phil  Vfex^X  not  for  Lombardy,  the  Emperor's  ear 
Were  lightly  gain'd— he  quails  before  the  Duke, 
And  fear  and  nate  are  ever  near  allied. 

Bern.  I  count  not  upon  Fred'rick,  mingled  streams 
Flow  in  his  veins — Now,  by  the  mother's  side, 
A  Guelf  in  thoughts  and  feelings — now  his  father 
Prevails — and  he  is  all  a  Hohenstaufen ! 

The  worthy  pair,  after  mutually  renewing  former  engagements  to  co-ope- 
rate in  theT)uke'8  destruction,  resolve  to  achieve  it  by  means  of  subormng 
the  already  perjured  Eckbert  of  Wolfenbuttel,  to  accuse  his  lord  of  secret 
practices  ^vith  Milan  and  Pope  Alexander,  to  dethrone  and  supplant  the 
Emperor. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Matilda  of  England— the  pious  and  dutiful 
wife,  and  now  supposed  widow,  of  the  Lion,  in  his  castle  of  Dankwerder- 
oda,  at  Brunswick,  attended  by  a  waiting-woman,  leading  her  little  step- 
daughter Gertrude. 

Gert  Mother  I  these  sable  weeds  become  you  not. 

Mat  They  wear  my  life's  dark  livery,  Gertrude !  Come, 
Look  on  me,  child. 

Gert,  Thou  look'st  not  lovingly. 

Mat,  Aye,  but  I  do ! — I  see  in  thee  his  features— 
His  lofty  brow,  dark  eye,  and  raven  hair. 
Thou  flfiv'st  me  back,  and  these  have  won  my  love. 
Woula  thou  hadst  been  a  boy  I 

€hrt.  Then  had  I  borne 

A  sword  beside  my  father — and  his  loss 
Thou  ne'er  hadst  wept,  dear  mother ! 

Mat,  Men  alone 

Were  Henry's  worthy  heirs— he  should  have  left 
Another  youthful  Lion  in  his  son ! 
No  German  lives  that  could  his  plans  fulfil, 
And  with  him  dies  his  greatness ! 

Adela,  Wake  not,  lady. 

Anew,  subsiding  griefs. 

Mat.  Thou'rt  right,  my  Adela ! 

*Ti8  fitting  Henry's  widow  should  sustain 
"What  others  sink  beneath.    And  then  my  pangs 
How  liffht,  to  his  first  bride's !  that  Clementina, 
From  nis  still  liying  side  by  church  decrees 
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I^'of  ever  sundered !  Strange  it  is  to  say, 
While  Henry  lived,  'twas  pain  to  tbink  dn  her ; 
His  death  hath  made  us  sisters  in  affliction. 
Who  needs  must  weep  in  sympathy, — Thou  knew'st  her ; 
Thou  didst  attend  her  when  a  dweller  here. 
'    Spoke  rumour  truly,  when  such  wondrouii  strength 
It  lent  her  love  ? 

Adela,  I  knew  her  well— iior  e'er 

Can  I  foreet  the  time  when  holy  men 
Rent  bonus  asunder  which  they  deem'd  too  nigh 
By  ties  of  blood  before  I — Like  a  pale  ghost 
Wander'd  Duke  Henry  through  these  stately  halls. 
While  love  and  piety,  each  strong  alike. 
Waged  doubtful  war  within.— But  Clementina ! 
Her  sufferings  I  but  guess'd — ^they  lay  too  deep 
In  the  heart's  darksome  caves,  to  see  the  light. 

Matilda,  moved  by  this  artless  pic-    peror.  The  complaints  of  the  honest- 
ture  of  her  rival's  sorrows,  exckims     nearted  deputy  are  again  cut  short 
that  it  has  explained  to  her  ma&y    by  a  messenger  announcing  that  a 
occasional  bursts  of  uncontrollable    pilgrim,  escorted  by  a  strange  knight 
emotion  in  her  usually  kind  ahd  firm-    in  sable  armour,  claims  iiainittance 
minded  husband.    These  softer  re-    to  the  Duchess.    The  Psdmcr  is,  of 
miniscences  are  interrupted  by  the     coursci  her  husband,  and  the  scene 
entrance  of  Henry*  of  Lunenburg,     in  which  she  recognises  him,  though 
(governor  of  that  district  under  the     ably  managed,  has  been  too  often  in- 
Lion,)    indignant  at  the  marks  of    troduced  to  be  repeated  here, 
treachery  which  on  all  sides  accom-        One  expression  idone  may  be  quo- 
pany  the  belief  of  his  master's  death,    ted,  as  finely  discrimit&tive  of  the 
especially  on  the  part  of  his  once     blended  elements  of  devotion  and 
trusty  retainer,  fickbert  of  Wolfen-    conjugal  affection  in  Matilda's  cha- 
bmtel,  who  has  been  detected  sedu-    racten 
cing  garrisons  to  desert  to  the  Em- 
Mother  of  God  I  if  in  this  hour  of  bliss 
I  breathe  ho  vow— 'tis  because  nought  occurs  ' 
Costly  enough  to  mark  my  ihankfumess ! 

The  news  of  their  lord's  arrival  having  transpired,  the  burghers  of  l^riins- 
wick,  with  their  wives  and  children,  flock  in  to  congratulate  a  beloved  seve- 
rely. While  they  en^oss  and  surround  the  Duke,  Baldwin,  the  dark 
knight  before  mentioned,  steps  forward,  his  visor  not  only  closed,  but  secu- 
red  by  a  chain,  denoting  a  vow  of  secrecy.  His  eye  rests  suddenly  on  the 
child  Gertrude,  whom  he  stoops  to  embrace,  remaining  long  in  that  position 
unobserved.    The  child  at  length  escapes  from  his  arms^  exdaiming, 

Gert  Man !  Pm  afraid  of  thee  \ 

Mat  (  To  Henry,)  Who's  yon  unknown  one, 

Mingling  so  strangely  with  his  sable  armour 
Amid  our  joys  ? 

Duke.  Baldwin. 

Mat  The  name  I  know  not. 

And  yet  I  shudder  as  I  gaze 

Duke  (hastily,)  Matilda ! 

Him  only  may'st  thou  thank  that  I  am  with  Aee. 
But  for  his  arm,  thjr  Henry,  long  ere  now. 
Had  bid  Heaven's  light  adieu. 

(  To  Baldwin,)    Look  on  thy  work ; 
See,  here  I  stand,  unliarm'd,  amid  mine  own. 
Wert  tliou  the  Emp'ror — we  could  be  but  quits. 
I  owe  thee  life !  Be  then  unknown  no  longer ! 
E*er  since,  when  struggling  mid  the  Danube  %vavea 
By  Paynim  swords  suiTounded,  thou  didst  rise 
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An  onexpeeted  savimir  ai  my  side> 

r?e  bunrd  to  Aank  thee— but  been  «tiH  repeird 

By  yonder  envloiu  visor,  darkly  Bhrouding 

The  features  of  nrf  friend,  denying  me 

FVee  conTerse  wim  his  eye.    But  nere  at  len^, 

Gte  mine  own  hearth,  loo^  hoarded  gratitude 

Becomes  a  painful  burden — Oh,  remove  it. 

Let  me  behold  thy  face,  and  rladly  thank  thee. 

[Baldunn  steps  back  with  gettmres  ofimM. 

Duke.  Hard  art  thou  as  the  steel  that  doth  enfold  thee  I 
Go  tiiou  to  him,  Matilda !  Knightly  duty 
To  woman  yields  obedience.— -See !  my  wife 
Implores  thee  with  her  eye-^nstand  not  among  us 
Like  a  cold  monument  of  joys  departed ! 

[Baidwin  gazes  a  moment  at  Matilda,  and  then  rushes  hastily 
to  the  back  of  the  stage^-^ll  shew  sttrprise. 

Mat,  What  means  this  ?  speak ! — Who  is  the  oark  one  there  ? 

Dkke,  A  guardian  angel,  ne  appear'd  to  me 
In  Palestine— unmark'a  by  all  around  me 
As  though  earth  bare  him,  at  my  side  he  stood 
In  utmost  peril.    By  a  vow  'twould  seem 
His  visor's  closed,  so  doth  jon  chain  denote. 

Hen,  cfLun,  Fve  still  misgivings  of  these  sons  of  mystery ! 
Man's  brow  was  made  to  look  Heaven  in  the  face. 
Not  to  be  hid.    ^ut  chief  from  yonder  East 
Where  reigns  Mahoun,  and  where  through  holiest  spots 
The  adversary  prowling  roams — I  dread 
Such  shrouded  ones*«and  deem  them  nothing  good. 

Duke,  Nay,  nay,  if  features  were  the  test  of  dsedii, 
We'd  have  no  smiling  foes.-^Sufiice't,  I  know 
W^ell — (save  his  ^e>— yon  stranger.    Kearer  thoughts 
Press  on  me  now— my  children's  faith — and  when 
With  them  Tve  Jo/d,  a  reckoning  with  my  foes ! 


We  must  pass  over,  for  the  sake  This  encouragement,  it  must  be 
of  brevity,  a  large  portion  of  the  se-  confessed,  the  forger  of  armour  but 
cond  acty  consisting  of  a  character-  indifferently  repays  by  forging,  or  at 
istic  scene  between  various  j^ebeian  least  repeating,  a  slander.  He  more 
actors,  engaged  in  preparations  for  than  bints  that  the  good  Duke  owe^ 
the  approaching  ceremony  of  laying  his  extraordinary  success  to  a  com- 
the  foundation  of  a  church  to  be  pact  with  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of 
erected  by  Henry,  in  gratitude  for  the  Black  Knight,  which  the  mason 
his  safe  return*  The  parties,  viz.  again  judges  to  be  wholly  inconsist- 
the  master-mason,  the  armourer,  imd  ent  with  his  known  piety,  and  actual 
an  old  burgher,  named  Wolf,  first  endowment  of  a  splendid  church. 
dispute  about  the  origin  of  the  statue  While  these  knotty  pobits  are  die- 
of  allott,  which  ornaments  the  square,  cussing,  Tedel  of  Walmsden  (suma- 
This  the  armourer,  in  the  true  spirit  named  the  Fearless),  a  faithful  and 
of  the  times,  believes  to  commemo-  upright  follower  of  the  Duke,  crosses 
rate  the  good  offices  of  a  lion  to  his  the  stage  in  earnest  conference  with 
lord,  whOe  engaged  with  a  dragon  in  a  knight  of  Milan,  who  has  been  sent 
the  Holy  Land,  while  the  more  saga-  — ^in  hieh  estimation  of  Henry's  power 
clous  mason  sees  in  it  an  allegory,  and  talents,  but  gross  ignorance  of 
(not  of  the  Nile,)  and  only  the  fa-  his  staunch  and  lofty  character— with 
vourite  badge  or  device  of  his  lion-  unlimited  powers  to  purchase  his 
hearted  master.  The  two  worthy  neutrality  in  the  approaching  cam- 
craftsmen  mutually  laud  him  as  a  paign.  Tedel  anticipates  an  indig- 
patron  of  theur  respective  arts  |  a  nant  refusal,  but  marshals  the  envoy 
munificent  architect  in  time  of  peace,  to  his  destination. 
andanolessexertlentcnsto»ertothe  The  mason,  in  the  meantime,  pre- 
Waffenschmidt  in  his  frequent  wars,  paies  the  foundation-stone,  and  while 
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engaged  on  it,  exults  in  the  future  agitated  80ul,-^onfirm  the  Bage  con- 
g1oriC)>  i>f  his  edifice,  sees  alrea-  jectures  of  the  spectators,  as  to  the 
ay,  in  his  mind's  eve,  the  stately  nefarious  compact  above-mentioned, 
dome  and  proud  belfrjr  towering  to  In  the  subsequent  scene,  however, 
the  skies,  and  hears,  in  fancjr,  the  between  the  Duke  and  his  confessor, 
bell's  solenm  peid,  and  chonsters'  the  Abbot  Henry  of  Brunswick,  these 
melodious  chaunt,  proclaiming  his  emotions  are  more  naturally  account- 
finished  work.    The  Duke  now  ap-  ed  for,  by  lingering  attachment  to 


proaches,  attended  by  a  magnificent  his  early  bride,  and  that  inextinfuish- 

procession,consistingof  the  Duchess,  able  sense  of  wrong  and  cruelty  in 

the  Abbot  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  the  separation,  which  not  all  the 

his  clergy,    Henry  of   Lunenburg,  sanctions  of  the  church,  or  the  sacri- 

Walmsden,  and  otliers ;  and  while  fices  of  devotion,  have  been  able  to 

a  crowd  of  spectators  cluster  on  the  assuage.     The  Abbot,  like  a  true 

pedestal  of  the  Lion's  statue,  places  priest,  though  a  well-meaning  one, 

himself  next  the  master-mason  with  cuts  the  knot  he  cannot  loosen,  and 

the  stone.  promises  that  absolution  shaU  remove 

The  ceremony  proceeds;  and  some  the  burden  from  his  conscientious 

marks  of  deep  emotion  which  escape  prince. 

the  Duke  and  his  consort,  on  his  al-  A  less  spiritual  conference  suc- 

lusions  to  the  edifice,  which  he  prays  ceeds,  in  which  the  Milanese  Envoy, 

may  not  only  afford  his  mortal  re-  Etico,  is  thus  indignantly  dismissed 

mains  tiieir  last  shelter,  but  speak  by  tlie  upright,  though  kopetuous 

peace  even  now  to  his  burdened  and  Duke : — 

Etico.  My  Lord,  I  must  depart. 

Duke.  Then  God  go  with  thee. 

Etico.  Hast  thou  nought  further  to  reply  to  Milan  ? 

Duke.  Nought  fiu-ther. — Yet  I  am  not  wont  to  hide 
My  heart's  free  dictates.    Long  I've  disapproved 
The  Emperor's  harshness  towards  vour  hapless  city ; 
Long,  also,  have  I  given  to  Alexander 
My  voice,  as  Pope, — he's  pious,  and  desen'ed  it. 

Etico.  Why,  then,  deny  my  mission's  weightier  aim. 
Which  would  deprive  the  Emperor  of  thine  aid 
Against  poor  Italy  ? 

Duke.  Perchance  I'd  panted. 

Had  ye  not  basely  sought  to  buy  it  from  me. — 
I  ne'er  loved  foreign  wars, — ^nor  hath  the  Emperor 
Been  such  a  faithtul  steward  in  mine  absence. 
That  I  should  care  to  leave  again  my  lands 
The  spoiler's  prey ; — ^but  gold  shall  never  buy 
Neutrality  from  Henry ! 

Etico.  'Twas  never  meant  so. 

Methinks,  Lord  Duke,  thy  judgment,  like  thy  sword, 
Makes  headlong  work.    Pause  ere  ye  send  me  from  ye ! 

In  answer  to  the  wily  Italian's  insinuations,  that  by  means  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander and  the  Milanese,  Henry  may  supplant  the  Emperor,  and  procure 
the  Crown  for  himself,  the  Lion  thus  inaignantly  bursts  forth : — 

Duke.  Wliat  I  have  I  heard  anght  ?  Do  I  not  dream  ? 
The  Emperor  has  mine  oath;  and  ^e  would  bid  me 
Trample  it  imder  foot,  branding  mine  honour 
With  infamy,  until  the  Lion's  name 
Be  razed  in  horror  from  his  country's  story  ? 
By  the  great  God,  were  I  convinced  each  Lombard 
Thought  thus  of  me,  I'd  march  with  all  my  power. 
And  leave  no  stone  of  Milan  on  another  I 

Etico.  If  thus  it  be — if  thus  my  mission  fails — 
German  simplicity  must  bear  the  blame. 

Duke.  Simplicity  I— the  German  thanks  thee.  Knight! 
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As  long  as  there's  one  futh— one  Gcod--one.heiirt» 

And  in  that  heart  one  staunch  integrity^, 

Be  our  simplicity  its  guard !— Go,  shake 

From  off  thy  feet  our  country's  dust — ^begone !  [Exit  Eticom 

Duke  (alone.)  It  chafes  my  blood !  Is  Germany  so  sunk, 
That  strangers  taunt  us  thus  V 

How  goes  it,  Henry  ? 
(Enter  Hsnry  of  Lunenburg.) 

Henry,  Saxony's  rid  of  all  imperialists. 
Each  fort  displays  thy  banner.    Oversight 
The  past  is  s^led,  and  a  decree  gone  forth 
For  swift  eyacuation  of  thy  lands. 

Duke.  Aha!  the  Lion  then  hath  come  among  them  . 
More  swiftly  than  they  look'd  for. 

Henry,  Barbarossa 

In  person  hath  alighted  at  thy  gates. 
He  waits  thy  commg  in  the  hall,  no  doubt 
To  make  up  all. 

Duke  (iranicalhf,)  The  Emperor  to  the  Duke  f 
Unwonted  grace  I-— 
Ah !  Eckbert !  art  thou  there  ? 

[Sees  Eckbert  standing  ahof,  and  conscious. 
I've  miss'd  thee  long.    Since  we  were  brother-pilgrims 
Fve  never  seen  thy  face.    Yet  had  I  much 
To  say  to  thee  I — ^Was  it  not  thou  that  spread 
Through  Germany  the  rumour  of  my  death  ? 
Eckbert,  I've  trusted  thee,  ev'n  with  my  life. 
Why  wert  thou  then  my  death's  glad  harbinger  ? 

[Eckbert  falls  on  his  kness. 
Which  of  us,  Eckbert,  then  most  truly  died  ? 

[Duke  casts  on  him  a  contemptuous  glance,  and  exit, 

Eckbert,  He's  gone !    O  never  more  I'll  see  his  face. 
Would  that  the  earth  could  hide  me  from  myself! 

Henry  ofL,  Rise,  Eckbert,  man  thyself! 

Eckbert  (slowly  rising,)  No,  never  more ! 
Cursed  be  their  gold,  the  purchase  of  my  soul !  [Exit, 

The  next  scene  is  one  which  might  Poet  has  made  him,  we  leave  Guelf 
well  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  poet's  and  Ghibelline  historians  to  settle  be- 
eneigy  of  language,  and  discnmina-  tween  them;  few  situations,  however, 
tion  of  character, — ^being  the  cele-  can  be  imagined  more  intensely  dra- 
brated  one  in  which  the  Emperor  matic  than  the  head  of  the  Germanic 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  yielding  to  a  empire  prostrate  before  the  omnipo- 
momentary  impulse— -somewlutt  pu-  tence  of  valour  and  talent  in  the  per- 
sillanimous,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  son  of  his  o^vn  vassal.  Mutual  rela- 
weU  as  selfish — kneels  to  implore  the  tionship,  and  former  obligations,  en- 
aid  of  his  inflexible  cousin  in  his  hance  the  interest,  and  these  are  thus 
Italian  campaign.  Whether  Henry  alluded  to  in  a  soliloquy  by  the  Em- 
was  as  justifiable  in  refusing  as  the  peror,in  his  kinsman's  ancestral  hall. 

Fred,  'Tis  the  first  time  I've  met  him,  since  his  blood 
Redden'd  for  me  the  Tiber ! — In  these  halls 
Whose  trophies  echo  me,  methmks  old  times 
Rise  fresh  before  my  soul !    Here  do  I  stand 
Circled  with  foes,  my  ablest  generals  baffled. 
Defeat  and  death  impending.    Glancing  spears 
Rise  like  a  forest  round,  and  bar  escape ! — 
While  of  mine  own,  there's  none  dares  Death  confront. 
To  keep  him  from  me. — I've  a  kinsman  here 
(Could  I  but  trust  him)  needs  but  shew  himself 
To  force  through  ruin's  self  a  glorious  path. 
And  right  and  left,  annihilate  my  foes ! — 
Can  he  forsake  his  Emperor,  who  bled 
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To  save  him  P-»CalnmiiyI  HI  not  belike  {t 
'Twas  he  firm  fixed  the  crown  upon  mine  heed*— 
Is't  likely  he  conBpires  to  steal  it  thence  ?*- 

[  Walks  up  and  down  ike  hall. 
But  have  I  recompensed  him  ?  Hath  the  Emperor 
Dealt  with  him  royally  ?   Ah,  no !— I  even  rejoiced 
To  learn  his  death  !-*-Unhappy  fate  of  kinffs. 
Which  severs  hearts,  and  leaves  no  princely  ties 
Leisure  to  ripen — Thou'st  been  busy  here. 
Waking  suspicion — ^whispering  to  the  Emperor,    • 
**  Henry's  too  great  to  stand  beside  thy  throne !" 
Enter  the  Duke. 

Fred,  God  greet  diee,  cousin,  on  thy  native  dioree. 

Duke,  Thoir  rt  welcome,  too,  in  Brunswick'^ftrom  my  heart 
This  unexpected  visit  do  I  hail- 
Would  that  the  Emperor  were  alike  sincere  I 

Fred.  The  Emperor  I^Lay  aside  that  pompous  title— 
We  are  alone. 

Duke,  Shall  I  then  call  thee  Frederick  ? 

'Tis  well !— so  may  I  enter  my  complaint 
Against  the  Emperor  to  my  coz. — By  Heaven, 
The  Emperor  hath  iU«used  me,  cousin  Frederick  I 

Fred,  'Tis  a  harsh  word  I 

Duke.  Tis  not  my  fault  if  in  ye 

Two  rival  natures  strive — ('tis  of  the  Emperor 
I  speak) — his  Hohenstaufen  blood—- 
My  race's  ancient  foe«— prevail'd,  and  bade  him. 
When  I  was  absent,  practise  on  my  vassals, 
Make  traitors  of  my  gaiTisons,  and  plant 
Austria's  banner  on  my  walls->^aye,  more. 
Bade  him  by  secret  machinations** 

Emperor  {angrily  interrupting  him.)  Duke ! 

Duke  (coldly  unmoved,)  By  secret  machinations  gain  the  ear 
Of  my  late  uncle  Guelf,  and  purchase  from  him 
My  rightful  heritage,  which  to  redeem 
I  ne'er  had  power — and  why  ?— -Mv  stores  were  drain'd 
By  foreign  wars,  embark' d  in  to  advance 
That  very  Emperor's  cause ! — Oh  I  I  have  much 
To  urge  against  him  to  my  cousin  Frederick  I 

Fred,  Duke  Henry  is  unjust— 

Duke,  Unjust?— mask 

My  cousin  Fritz^i^to  him  I  dare  appeal  ,* 
He's  on  the  mother's  side  a  Guelr,  oy  Judith 
My  father's  sister — Dearly  do  I  prize 
The  blood  that  makes  us  one — rm  sure  'twill  give  It 
Against  the  Emperor. 

Fred,  Ye  traduce  me,  Henry  I 

Duke,  Not  thee ! — I  know  that  Frederick  would  have  grieved 
Had  I  in  truth  died  in  the  Holy  Land — 
The  Emperor  triumph'd — to  his  ear  my  death 
Was  musio-and  how  readily  he  gave 
The  tidings  credence — Saxony  can  tell ! 

Fred,  There's  reason  in  thine  anger.    I  confess 
Myself  not  blameless.    I  was  wi'oi^  to  lend 
Mine  ear  thus  lightly  to  an  unvouch'd  tale. 
But  let  this  frank  acknowledgment  disarm  thee — 
Give  me  thine  hand,  and  be  the  past  forgotten  I 

Duke.  Not  thy  right  hand— a  Guelf  must  have  the  left— 
'Tis  straightest  from  the  heart,  and  bids  him  think 
Upon  thy  mother  I 

Fred,  'Twas  the  imperial  right 

Gave  thee  Bavaria! 


Duke  {holding  ttpkU  wight  huf^.)  In  tbe  Tiber's  ^994 
That  debt  was  cancell'd.    Cousin  Frits,  methinks 
Our  two  right  hands  are  quits  I-r-Tis  no  reproach-r:- 
By  Heaven,  I  mewi  thee  well,  and  will  believe 
It  was  my  foes  that  taught  thy  heart  to  think 
Evil  against  me,  and  thine  hand  to  do  it  ( 
I  bear  no  grudge-— I  promise  to  forget  it, 

Fred,  (embracmg  him,)  We're  reconciled  !<»*my  confidence  shall  be 
Our  new-bom  friendship's  pledge.    Thou  kpow'st.  Lord  Puke, 
Proud  Milan  hath  resisted  still  our  sway. 
And  even  defied  our  arms.    We  needs  must  therefor^ 
Strengthen  our  hands  in  Italy.    To  thee 
The  Empire  lookp — The  Lion's  sword  of  old 
Is  known,  its  wounds  are  yet  but  lightly  scarr'd. 

JMe  iqfim'  a  pmiae,)    It  eives  me  pain  that  in  this  i^y  kome 
I  see  thou  St  need  of  me.    Would  that  good  will 
Alone  had  led  thee  hither ! 

The  dialogue  is  continued  with  re-  of  his  expatriation  to  the  arts  of  his 
newed  asperity,  Henry,  not  unnatu-  secret  foes ;  and  when  Frederick,  in 
rally,  declining  to  leave  his  German  all  the  agony  pf  real  supplication,  sets 
possessions  so  soon  again  to  the  open  forth  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
violence  of  his  enemies,  and  ques-  the  honour  of  the  empire  which  hangs 
tionable  protection  of  his  cousin;  and  on  the  Lion's  consent,  the  latter 
tendering  in  lieu  of  personal  service  tuiiis  upon  him  witli  the  picture  of 
his  continent  in  arms  and  gold;  his  own  perilous  position,  uie  unset- 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  Epupe*  tied  stc^te  of  his  possessions,  and  the 
ror  feels,  and  bitterly  expresses,  how  precarious  faith  of  hii  vassals ;  for  dl 
inadequate  are  such  succours  to  sup-  which  untoward  circumstances  he 
ply  his  inuninent  need  of  sp  renown-  has,  he  observei,  the  Gmperor  him- 
ed  a  warrior.  self  to  thank. 

Henry  peraiate  in  ascribing  the  idea 

Fred.  Is  nqt  the  Emperor  surety  for  thy  land^  ? 

Duke.  Fm  wont  to  be  fuipe  owp, — but  now  I  ^ink  ou't, 
ni  gladly  trust  thee,  if  thou'lt  in  return 
Give  me  a  pledge.    I  will  go  forth  of  Germ^joyi 
And  set  my  lanas  onoe  more  upon  a  cast^ — 
If  ve'll  deliver  me  the  key  ye  hold 
Of  Saxony  ? 

Frei/.  What  mean  ye? 

Duke.  Goslar!  Frederick, 

While  'tis  another's.  Saxony  bis  open 
And  fierce  sedition's  fiame  may  spread  from  the^Qc^ 
To  desolate  the  land,    I  know  that  Goslar 
Lies  near  thy  heart.    *Tis  thine  imperial  stronghold, 
l%y  lances  gleam  there,  in  the  very  kernel 
Of  mv  fair  lands ; — ^but  confidence  will  have 
its  fiuT  equivalent.    Yield  me  but  Goslar, 
Myself  and  all  my  power  are  then  thine  own  I 

Fred.  By  Heaven,  ask  somewhat  greater,— since  the  less 
Thou  canst  not  have, — thou  know'st  not— 

Duke.  Cousin  Emperor ! 

Ye  dure  net  tiust  the  Duke; — then  how  should  hc^ 
Without  an  hostage,  yield  him  ? 

Fred.  Qenry!  crave 

Aught  else  sav^— • 

Duke  ifimdy.y  Goslar  I 

Fred.  No!  it  cannot  be! 

impoaaible !    Wliat!  shall  \  give  up  all 
Becauae  too  much  I've  yielded  ?     who'll  defend 
TIm  Smpeior^  ihould  Lombardy  succ^d 
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In  making  thee  my  foe  ?    Pope  Alexander 
Already  tampers  with  thee. 

JDuAe  (praudlv.)  Fll  defend  thee ! 

Henry  the  Guelr ! — Dissembling  Hohenstaufen ! 
Deeminff  me  faithlessi  thus,  thou  breakest  futh 
With  thine  own  self,  and  with  thy  mother's  blood. 
Flowing  in  both  our  veins.    Oh !  Germany ! 
Renown'd  in  foreign  lands  for  stainless  truth. 
Thine  Emperor  himself  hath  slander*d  thee ! 

Fred,  Whither  doth  raffe  transport  thee  ?    Henry,  listen 
To  reason's  voice.    By  Heaven,  1  mean  thee  fairly ! 
But  Goslar, — Goslar  I  can  never  give  thee — 
At  least  not  now — remind  me  on't  hereafter. 

[Duke  shakes  his  head, 

Fred,  Ye  will  not  yield,  proud  Duke  ?    I  do  implore  thee. 
By  our  land's  honour — ^by  oiu*  ties  of  blood, 
To  go  to  Italy.    Let  her  not  be 
The  Grave  of  Germany's  renown ;  to  thee*- 
To  thee  alone,  is  the  bright  pledge  confided^- 
*Tis  thine  to  peril,  or  redeem  it  I 

Duke  (coldly.)  Goslar ! 

Fred.  Ask  not  the  impossible.    By  God  in  Heaven, 
I  would  bestow  it  were  it  in  my  power ; 
Be  not  thus  iron  and  unbending ;  slay  not 
Our  country  on  the  altar  of  thjr  pride ! 
Thine  Emperor  prays  thee — 'tis  one  Guelf  implores 
Another, — ^tum  not  from  me,  Henry  I 
Germany's  at  thy  feet. 

[He  kneels. 

Duke  (hastily  raising  him.)  Emperor,  Emperor ! 
The  Duke  hath  but  one  course ! 

[He  rushes  out 

Fred,  (glancing  hurriedly  around.)  Ha!  who  o'erheard  us ? 
'Twas  but  these  lofty  domes  and  trophied  walls 
Shuddering  in  indignation  at  such  outrage ! 
Was  I  infatuated,  uius  to  lay 
The  crown  before  yon  overbearing  Duke  ? 
Or  was't  a  dark  presentiment  that  placed 
It  there,  ere  from  my  head  the  Lion  rends  it  ? 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven,  this  scorn  of  his 
Shall  have  its  fearful  vengeance !    I  forswear 
My  mother,  and  the  kindred  blood  of  Guelf. 
Within  me  all  the  Hohenstaufen  rises ! 
Woe  to  the  scornful  Duke !     I  made  him  great. 
And  I  will  humble  him — ^nor  know  repose 
Till,  like  myself,  Fve  seen  him  kiss  the  dust ! 

[Rushes  out. 

The  power  of  this  scene,  as  true  to  history  as  to  nature,  must,  we  think, 
be  acknowledged  by  every  one. 


The  next  act  transports  us,  with  an  his  approaching  outlawry-^as  his 
almost  Shakspearian  license  as  to  well-known  pride  affords  little  chance 
time  and  distance,  to  an  antechamber  of  his  appearing  to  plead  in  person— 
in  the  imperial  fortress  of  Goslar,  while  the  wratn  of  the  Emneror,  ex- 
within  which  the  Diet  is  assembling,  asperated  almost  to  frenzy  oy  his  re- 
before  whose  tribunal  Henry  the  Lion  cent  humiliation  before  Pope  Alex- 
has  been  twice  before  summoned  in  ander,  is  ready  to  faU  with  unmitlga- 
vain.  The  old  enemies  of  the  Duke  ted  severity  on  the  head  of  his  re- 
are  engaged  in  busily  speculating  on  fractory  vassal.    During  these  mali- 
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cious  anticipations,  a  first  and  second  nocence  of  the  base  accusations  which 

trumpet  blast  are  heard,  the  effect  of  are  about  to  be  brought  forward 

which,  as  connected  with  die  awful  against  him  by  the  Archbishop  of 

fiat  of  the  assembled  empire,  must,  Cologiie,  and  the  unwilling  but  now 

in  representation,  be  verjr  effective,  inextricable  victim  of  his  seductions 

A  Aird  solemn  summons  is  alike  dis-  — Eckbert   of   Wolfenbuttel.      The 

regarded  by  the  absent  Henry,  strong  wretch  thus  writhes  under  the  sense 

innis  own  tried  prowess,  and  his  in-  of  utter  imworthiness. 

Enter  Philip  of  CohOGyET^unwillinglif  followed  by  Eckbert. 

PA.  Why  dost  thou  tremble  thus  ?     Must  force  be  used 
To  drag  thee  yonder  ? 

Ech,  Wouldflt  have  me  go 

Of  mine  own  will  to  perjury  ?    I  tell  thee. 
Were  it  but.  possible  the  Duke  once  more 
Should  give  me  his  esteem,  by  God  in  Heaven, 
Before  the  Diet  and  the  Emperor, 
rd  give  ye  cause  to  blush  I    But  that  is  past. 
Villains  must  e'en  remain  so.    Fve  been  one — 
Lost  self-respect,  and  now  I'm  fit  for  any  thing  I 

JPh.  No  more  of  this — ^j'ou've  but  to  shew  the  papers 
Ye  wot  of,  between  Lombardy  and  Henry 
Duly  exchanged,  which  bind  him  to  his  cause. 
Ev'n  Heaven  must  hold  the  deed  a  righteous  one. 
Since  from  the  Church  the  Duke  is  excommunicate. 

Eck,  Not  all  your  sacraments  or  absolutions. 
Not  all  the  excommunications  hurl'd 
By  such  as  you,  upon  Duke  Henry's  head. 
Can  make  it  aught  save  shameless  perjury. 
Fit /or  a  wretch  like  me !  But  I  have  lost 
All  good  men's  countenance  since  your  damn'd  gold 
Dazzled  mine  eyes  I  It  shall  be  said  at  least, 
I  was  no  puny  villain !  Reverend  lord, 
ril  marshal  ye  the  way.  [Exit  hastily. 

Otto  of  Wittelsbach  soon  after  rushes  in,  constrained  by  indication  to 
quit  the  Diet — shame  for  his  countrjr  combining  with  regard  for  Henry,  to 
make  him  disclaim  such  manifest  injustice.  He  is  met  by  the  brave  Tedel 
of  Walmsden,  fresh  from  Brunswick,  where  he  says  his  master  is  tranquilly 
abiding  the  result,  trusting  his  cause  to  his  well-earned  and  spotless  fame. 

Otto.  His  fame !  'tis  melting  fast  before  their  blows. 
Within  there — Cunning  foxes  nave  prevailed 
Against  the  lordly  Lion  !  Priests  and  princes 
Pnick  at  his  mane — while  'tis  the  Emperor's  task 
To  break  those  teeth  whose  sharpness  he  hath  proved ! 

Eckbert  the  traitor  here  rushes  pale  and  staggering  from  the  hall.  Tedel 
is  in  the  act  of  calling  him  to  account  for  his  appearance  there,  when  the 
lords  enter  and  announce  the  ban  of  the  empire  upon  Henry,  and  the  for- 
feiture and  partition  of  his  lands — of  which  Bavaria  has,  in  his  absence, 
been  assigned  to  Otto.  On  being  told  that  this  iniquitous  sentence  is  con- 
sequent on  the  testimony  of  Eckbert,  Tedel,  regardless  of  all  opposition, 
draws  his  sword  upon  him.    The  Princes  exclaim — 

Here,  in  the  Emperor's  hall ! 

Ted.  Before  the  altar 

Fd  deem  it  pious  to  avenge  such  outrage  I 

Eck.  Outi-age !  Ye  hear  him,  lords  I  Methinks  ye  call'd  it 
A  hallow'd  deed  I 

Ph.  And  so  it  is— « 
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Ted.  (to  those  tbho  would  diiatm  him,)  Keep  Wk  f 

Eek.  Let  him  come  on !  O  that  his  knightly  sword 
Could  make  again  an  honourable  man  I 

Bern.  Ha  I  tumult  in  the  Emperor's  halls  I 

Lew.  Yon  knight 

Is  the  Duke's  follower— 

PhiL  Separate  them  f 

Eck.  (to  TedeL)  T\\  run  upon  thy  sword  [FalU  wounded. 

Straightway  to  heaven  I  [Dies, 

Bern.  Seize  him ! 

Ted.  What,  ho !  I  am  a  Bninswicker, 
And  laugh  to  scorn  your  halberds. 

Lew.  'Tis  the  Diet 

Must  be  the  murderer's  judge. 

Ted.  My  name  is  Tedel, 

Men  add,  the  fearless — To  my  rightful  judge 
I  will  surrender ;  but  while  life  remains. 
No  hireling  soldier  shall  lay  hands  on  me  I 

Otto.  Knight,  Til  go  with  thee — I  disclaim  all  part 
In  what  hath  here  been  done — nor  would  for  worlds 
Thy  Duke  so  meanly  thoufi^ht  of  Wittelsbach !         [Exeunt  hastily. 

Phil,  (alone.)  Aye,  a  bold  deed  I  and  since  his  Witness  stands, 
'Twas  not  amiss  yon  babbler  should  be  silenced. 

We  have  next  the  pious  Matilda  ally  calm  and  fearless  mind  has  been 
in  earnest  conference  with  the  good  inexplicably  agitated  and  depressed. 
Abbot  Henry,  on  the  painful  mystery  The  Abbot  is  disposed  to  see  the 
of  the  Black  Knight,  since  whose  ill-  matter  in  the  same  preternatural 
omened  re-appeai*ance  in  a  recent  light — and  half  succeeds,  by  his  sub- 
battle  between  her  husband  and  Bi-  sequent  interrogatories,  in  persua- 
shop  Uldarich  of  Halberstadt,( which  ding  his  noble  penitent  to  do  the 
ended  in  the  excommunication  of  the  same-^yet  he  for  a  while  thus  indig- 
former  by  the  Prelate,)  all  has  gone  nantly  repels  the  dark  suggestions  of 
wrong  with  the  Lion,  while  his  usu-  superstition. 

Abb.  But  then,  who  is  this  knight  ? 

Duke.  ^  Oh,  gratitude 

Enquires  not  names — ^'tis  satisfied  with  deeds  I 
I  know  him  not,  I  ne'er  look'd  on  his  brow. 
He  ne'er  appeai''d  but  in  my  utmost  need. 
All  have  their  secrets — by  some  pious  vow 
Doubtless  he's  bound  to  mystery.    I  honour 
His  faithiulness — what  boots  it  to  know  more  ? 

Abb.  And  say  it  were  an  evil  spirit,  leagued 
With  thine  own  heart  to  ruin  thee  ?  Thy  wife 
Broods  in  deep  anguish  on  such  thoughts  as  these. 

Duke.  Ob,  'tis  not  possible  I  I've  seen  him  pray. 
He  shrunk  not  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
X^or  shunn'd  the  church's  rites — and  yet  I  marvel 
What  secret  fascination  draws  me  towards  him  I 
Oft  have  I  ask'd  myself,  and  still  it  seem'd 
A  something  supernatural !  Nay,  ev'n 
When  deeper  probed,  my  heart  hath  whisper'd  me 
I  loved  him  more  than  all  the  world  beside^- 
Aye,  even — 

Abb.  (hastily.)  Than  God? 

Duke.  Him  silent  I  adore  I 

No  I  'twas  Matilda's  name  was  on  my  lips, 
Which  falter' d  to  pronounce  another  dearer. 

Abb.  Probe  thy  heart  farther,  Duke. 

Duke.  Oh  what  a  tumult 

Thou'st  raised  within  I— Leave  me-*yet  take  mine  wXb, 
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Speak  peace.    Vm  innocent.  [Egit  Abbot 

Yet  wherefore  then 
Should  thoughts  of  him  thus  stir  me  ? 

Omens  of  a  different  nature  begin  Thef  are  sadly  verified  by  the  en- 
to  thicken  around  the  Lion's  devoted  trance  of  Otto  and  the  brave  Tedel^ 
head.  His  faithful  old  deputy,  Henry  the  former  of  whom  vainly  endea- 
of  Lunenburg,  indulges  in  boding  vours  to  prepare  the  sceptical  Henry 
anticipations  of  the  sentence  of  the  for  the  tidings  of  his  own  outlawry 
Diet,  which  the  Duke,  as  yet  a  no-  and  Germany^s  disgrace.  The  Lion  at 
vice  in  misfortune,  and  strong  in  firsttreatsit  as  a  jest  on  his  too  fear- 
conscious  rectitude,  laughs  to  scorn,  ful  retainer. 

DuMe  (to  Henry  ofL,)  See,  old  man. 
The  Palatine  is  sporting  with  thy  fears— 
Otto !  his  colour  dianges*- 

Otto.  Manhood's  cheek 

The  deed  hath  blanch'd,— oio  wonder  age  grows  pale  I 

Duke,  Enough  \  he's  so  attach'd-*- 

Otto.  Hast  thou  yet  doubta  ? 

By  Heaven  I  by  Otto's  honour !  by  thine  own  I 
By  Germany's  shame !  I  spoke  but  truth,  mj  lord  I 

Duke.  By  thine  own  honour,  saidst  thou  ?  Wittelsbach 
The  Palatine's,  that  never  trifled  with  it  ?— Tedel  ? 
And  thou  ? 

Ted.        Henry,  thou  know'st  my  word  of  old»««- 
He  spoke  the  truth. 

Otto.  The  baa  and  outer  ban 

Are  on  thy  head. 

Ted.  Because  thou  art  a  traitor 

To  Empire  and  to  Emperor— leagued  with  Milan 
To  rob  him  of  his  crown  I 

Duke  {confused.)  His  crown  I— to  rob  him  ? 

{Collaring  Tedel.)  O  lying  knave  I 

Ted.  {gently.)  Henry,  'tis  I! 

Otto.  On  Eckbert*s  testimony 

The  sentence  rest*— and  on  thy  very  letters— 

Duke.  Letters  I  my  very  letters  I 

Ted.  Aye,  to  Milan ! 

Duke  {bewildered^  Who,  I  to  Milan  ?— Conscience  must  be  dead  I 
Crime  upon  crime  they  heap  upon  mine  head, 
Of  which  my  heart  knows  nothing  I — Give  me  time 
That  I  may  understand 

Otto.  All  lawful  forms 

The  Diet  hath  observed — examined  proofs — 
Heard  witnesses — and  thou'rt  an  outlaw'd  man-^ 
Thy  lands  partition' d,  and  thyself  proscribed  t 

[Duke  sinks  powerless  into  u  chair, 
Henry  ofL,  {kneeling  by  him,)  Oh  I  my  dear  lord  I 

Otto  {grasping  TedePs  hand,)  Would  it  had  been  in  fight ! 

Henry  {shrieking,)  O,  heavenly  powers — ^he  weeps  I 

Duke  {slowly  recovering.)  It  ill  becomes  me ; 

Ye'U  say  it  is  unmanly ! — yet  I  loved  him, 
And  from  the  heart    I  made  my  breast  a  shield 
For  his.    Was't  tihen  his  part  thus  basely 
To  stab  me  from  behind  ? 

Tedel  {grasping  his  sword.)  0,  for  a  meeting 
With  this  same  Emperor  I 

Duke,  Ye  have  seen  my  weakness : 

Forget  the  tax  I've  paid  humanity. 
Ingratitude  ne'er  prese'd  on  m«  till  now* 
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TedeL  Be  a  man,  Henry ! — see,  there's  men  around  thee. 

Duke.  I  will — Yet  tell  me — I  scarce  understood 
\Vlio  was't  that  lied  ? 

Otto,  Eckbert  of  Wolfenbuttel. 

Tedel  8  good  sword  hath  paid  thy  reckoning  there. 

Duke,  'Twas  a  base  office  for  it,  TedeL 

Ted,  Blood  so  base 

At  least  ne'er  stain'd  it 

Dvike,  And  the  Emperor's  brow 

Who  saw  it — as  he  spake  the  word  ? 

Otto.  I  quitted 

The  Diet,  lest  into  our  country's  grave 
I  had  gone  down  with  it    Thy  lands  are  forfeited ; 
Bemhard  hath  Saxony.    Bavaria's  sceptre 
To  me  is  tendered. 

Duke.  Thee  ? 

Otto.  Aye— but  to  lay  it, 

With  my  ffood  sword,  before  its  rightful  lord. 

Duke.  No  I  from  the  heart  I  honour  thee.  Count  Otto. 
*Twa8  ne'er  dominion's  idle  thirst  that  made 
Henry  a  conqueror — I  only  sought 
To  give  good  rulers  to  a  happy  people. 
Freely  do  I  once  more  intrust  to  thee 
My  loved  Bavarians,  I  can  be  no  more 
Their  stay  and  shield — ^be  thou  their  worthy  lord. 
Ere  wasting  wolves  dispute  the  sceptre  with  tliee  I 

Otto.  Nay,  Duke. 

Duke,  No  more  I — I  do  think  well  of  thee. 

But  cannot  talk  on't— 'twere  a  flatterer's  office 
To  praise  thee  to  thy  face.    My  Saxon  subjects 
Shall  mine  own  sword  protect — Bemhard's  a  caitiff 
Unfit  to  be  a  father  to  that  land 

I've  made  so  prosperous. — Speak  no  more  of  Frederick, 
He's  dead — and  rve  wept  o'er  him  ! — The  Emperor 
Must  hear  from  Henry  only  through  his  sword. 

The  wailings  of  Matilda,  who  sees  in  this  utter  ruin  only  the  completion 
of  her  evil  auguries,  close  this  scene  of  touching  yet  dignified  sorrow. 


The  fourth  act  discovers  Duke  Heniy  asleep  in  a  forest  in  Thuringia — 
his  soldiers  bivouacking  around  him.  The  Black  Knight  Baldwin,  in  com- 
plete armour  as  usual,  stands  at  his  side  gazing  on  the  slumbering  Lion.  It 
will  be  seen  how  naturally  the  dialogue  tends  to  confirm  the  Duke's  sus- 
picions. 

Duke  (waking  suddenly y  and  seeing  Baldwin,)  Ha !  is  it  thou  ?— 
how  cam'st  thou  here  ? — art  born 
Of  Night,  that  thus  thou  risest  at  my  side  ? 

BaKi.  When  peril  menaces,  I  must  be  nigh  thee. 

Duke.  How  didst  thou  reach  me  ?  I  am  circled  round 
By  guards,  whose  lances  in  the  thicket  make 
A  second  forest  ? 

Bald.  Staunch  fidelity 

That  led  me  to  thee,  taught  me  secret  pAths. 

[Duke  steps  hack  annoyed. 

Bald.  Thou  art  an  outlaw,  Henry ! — Germany 
Hath  dealt  untruly  with  thee.    Dost  thou  hate 
Her  therefore  ? 

J^ke.       Is  she  not  my  country  ? 
Do  I  not  owe  to  her  my  faith  ? ' 

^ald,  .  There,  too. 
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She  hath  been  hard  upon  thee.    Thou'rt  an  outcast 

Even  from  the  bosom  of  thy  mother  church. 

Her  ban  hath  seal'd  the  Empire's.  [Duke  seems  shocked. 

Holy  temples 
Are  closed  against  thee — ^not  an  altar's  steps 
Thy  prayers  may  desecrate. 

Dvke  (resignediy,)  The  earth  is  God's : 

Each  verdant  bank  an  altar,  where  the  Cross 
I  may  erect,  and  still  beneath  its  shade 
Prayer  must  find  grace.  [A  pause. 

BakL  My  very  footsteps  spurn 

This  perjured  land,  where  men  play  false  with  Heaven  I 
Methmks  in  yonder  burning  Araby, 
Where  heathens  dwell,  Fd  find  a  better  home  I 
Still  mid  its  rare  and  verdant  spots,  that  lie. 
Like  blessed  isles,  the  desert  waves  among. 
My  wishes  linger — like  a  fatherland. 
Duke.  Thy  mtherland  ? — ^where  reigns  th'  apostate  fiuth  f 
Bald,  The  true,  alas !  hath  been  to  me  a  foe ! 
Duke  (shuddering.)  Almighty  God  I 
Baid.  What  ails  thee,  Henry  ? 

Duke.  Oh ! 

It  is  then  true ! — and  Fve  no  weapon  here 
To  shield  me  from  thy  power.^-Yes  I  praised  be  God ! 

[Feels  for  his  sword. 
Bald.  What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  Wouldst  kill  me,  Henry  ? 
Duke  (holding  up  the  cross  at  the  hilt  of  the  sword.)  Look  here, 
and  tremble !  'tis  that  Cross's  image 
Which  brought  salvation !— oft  as  dying  men 
Have  on  it  gazed  in  hope,  gaze  thou  in  fear ! 
Bald.  Thou'rt  sure  aistraught  I 
Duke.  Go,  seek  again  the  womb 

Of  Night  that  bare  thee ! — ^to  my  fated  steps 
Thou'st  riveted  the  curse — since  first  I  saw  thee. 
Peace  hath  forsworn  my  breast    Get  thee  from  hence— 
My  curse  on  thee,  and  thine  unhallow'd  arts  I 
Baid.  Thy  curse  ? — And  hath  nought  whisper'd  what  I  am  ? 
Duke.  I  have  seen  through  thee  I  Hope  no  more  to  hide 
Thy  purpose — By  the  Triune  God, 
On  whom  I  trust,  I  curse  thy  works  and  ways ! 
Bald.  Thou  cursest  me  ? — then  kill  me ! 
Duke.  Hence!  avaunt! 

We've  nought  in  common— 

Bald,  {in  an  altered  voice.)  Nothing  then  in  life 
Shall  dntf  me  hence !  O  be  a  man,  and  kill  me ! 

Duke.  Alas !  whence  came  those  altered  tones  ? — that  voice 
Stirs  like  a  dream  my  soul. 
Bald.  Slay  me! 

Duke.  O  take  away  then 

Yon  voice — ^that  silenced,  I'm  a  man,  and  dare 
Ev'n  hell  defy,  were  its  abyss  before  me. 
But  yonder  accents  have  unmann'd  me  quite ! 
Bald,  (tenderly.)  And  canst  thou,  notwithstanding,  curse  me  still  ? 
Duke.  I  know  not^ though  thou'rt  sure  an  evil  thing, 
Once  was  yon  voice  an  angel's ! — if  to  her 
Ye  lure  me  thus,  there  must  be  paths  to  heav'n. 
Through  hell  itself  I 

Bald.  God !  do  I  understand  thee  ? 

Who  waked  such  dark  misgivings  in  thy  soul  ? 
Duke.  Unclose  thy  visor. 

fiald.  (after  a  pause.)        No !  there's  none  on  earth 
May  gaze  upon  my  brow. 
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j)uke.  Avaunt  then,  hence ! 

Bald.  Nay,  I  must  follow  thee— a  mightier  power 
Hath  linked  our  fates  in  adamantine  chain. 
In  vain  the  church  may  fulminate— thy  soul 
ril  ne'er  resign— *tiB  mine  I  Til  hold  it  fast,    - 
Ev'n  through  eternity  I 

Duke.  Good  angels !  he  my  shield  I 

Bald.  They  shall  not  tear  me  from  thee. 

j)uh€.  ^^^  heliere  them  ? 

Bald.  Aye,  that  I  do  I  and  in  that  hlessed  Mary, 
The  Queen  of  heav'n,  and  holiest  fount  of  love ! 

Jhike.  Believ'st  thou  God  ?— Day  dawns  In  yonder  east, 

[Baldwin  kneels. 
Heaven's  hlessed  light  dispels  the  murky  clouds. 
By  yon  hright  orb,  the  creature  of  his  hand. 
Dost  thou  believe  in  Him  that  rules  the  world  ? 

Bald,  (laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt.)  I  own  him  in  the  dust! 

[A  pause,  during  which  the  daylight  suddenly  illumines  the 
theatre. 

Duke  (Jimdy.)  Then  do  I  Irust  thee ! 


At  this  critical  moment,  Henry  of  safety  of  Matilda  and  her  offspring. 

Lunenburg  enters  with   tidings   of  The  Duke  hesitates  amoment— then, 

the  extreme  peril  of  the  Duke's  he-  in  spite  of  his  old  8er\;anf  s  evident 

reditary  dominions  of  Brunswick,  horror  and  dismay^  gives  Baldwin 

and  a  message  from  Matilda,  closely  the    desired  commission,  in   these 

besieged  there,  imploring  succours  terms — 

from  ner  husband.    While  the  Duke  Twice  hast  thou  gayedmy  life— 'with  more 
is  sorely  divided  between  fears  for  than  life 

his  wife  and  children,  and  the  im-  1*11  trust  thee ;  choose  thy  band  well — 
possibility  of  leaving  Saxony,  at  that  «ave  my  wife- 
moment  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  God  speed  thee ! 
hosts  of  invaders,  Baldwin,  after  a  Repeated  trumpet-calls  are  now 
visible  struggle,  steps  forward,  and  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Tedel  of 
requests  to  be  sent  to  Brunswick,  Walmsdeu  bursts  in,  announcing  the 
pledging  his  knightly  word  for  the  approach  of  the  confederates. 


Tedel.  Henry !  they  come ! — ^like  a  iast^welling  «ea, 
The  hostile  squadrons  spread  across  the  plain ! 
Dukt  {gazing  keenly  on  the  scene  without.)   Come  on !  come  on  !— 
see  yonder  glittering  helms 
And  corslets  flashing  in  the  morning  ray ! 
See  what  an  iron  rampart  closing  shields 
Have  made  I  Hark  how  the  hollow  earth  resounds 
Beneath  the  moving  wood  of  spears  that  heaves 
Slowly  towards  us! — Swords  are  clashing  too; 
And  in  the  morning  wind  from  many  a  casque 
Streams  the  dark  pennon ! — Oh !  how  free  and  light 
Is  my  heart  now !  Life  seems  again  a  boon 
Since  it  hangs  on  a  die. — Hail,  trumpet  blast 
And  battle  cry  I  On !  for  the  rightful  cause  \ 

[  Grasps  his  shield  and  sword. 
{A  military  song,  with  martial  music,  is  heard.) 
Duke  (as  inspired.)  TTiat  strain  was  from  our  own!— -all  vakes  to 
life. 
On  foaming  steeds  impatient  riders  bound ! 
The  sun,  luce  a  bright  banner,  marshals  us  ! 

[He  kneels,  holding  up  his  sword  with  cla^nd  hands. 
(Rising.)  God  be  with  us !  our  fortress  and  our  shield  !— 
Now,  friends,  let's  on — Victory  here  or  yonder ! 
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lalo  Uie  lists  let  fearjess  warriors  poun 
Heory,  at  least,  will  ne'er  forsake  nor  fail  them  I 

[Exeunt  with  drawn  swordt. 


After  a  short  martial  symphony, 
the  back  of  the  stage  opens,  imd  dis- 
coYers  a  wild  scene  o(  conflict^  the 
prominent  features  of  which  are  the 
taking  prisoner  of  Lewis  of  Thuringia 
by  the  brave  Tedel,  and  the  flight  of 
the  cowardly  new  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Bemhard  of  Ascania,  before  its  right- 
ful lord,  in  whose  power  the  caitiff 
leaves  his  dishonoured  sword;  which, 
however,  Henry  contemptuously  re- 
turns by  the  hands  of  the  discomfited 
Landgrave,  whom  he  declines  re- 
taining captive. 

The  triumph  of  the  Lion  in  these 
successes,  and  the  entire  re-occupa- 
tion of  Saxony  by  his  troops,  is  cruel- 
ly  damped  by  the  sight  ot  the  burn- 
ing villages  of  his  beloved  subjects 
in  every  quarter ;  while  his  already 
wounded  feelings  are  further  awar 
kened  to  the  full  norrors  of  war  by  an 
interview  with  Kurd,  an  old  attach- 
ed peasant,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  dansman  of  that  feudal  age  to- 
wards his  chief,  seems  actually  to 
feel  as  if  criminal  in  not  being  able 
loyally  to  exult  in  a  victory  of  his 
lOTd's,  whioh  has  laid  in  ashes  his 
own  flourishing  dwelling,  and  cost 
him  the  lives  of  his  only  sons — the 
latter,  too,  not  havuig  afforded  him 


the  consolation  of  falling  in  their 
master's  quarrel,  but  perishing  in 
consequence  of  their  simple-minded 
resistance  to  the  measures  of  de- 
vastation carried  on  in  his  name. 

Henry,  moved  by  the  old  man's 
suppressed  grief,  and  the  sight  of  a 
migrating  buid  of  houseless  women 
and  children,  afl9ictingly  appeals  to 
Heaven  for  his  innocence  of  such 
desolating  intentions;  yet,  since  these 
are  the  me vi table  consequences  of 
civil  war, he  implores  from  the  Power 
which  had  raised  him  so  high  above 
contemporary  princes,  the  strength 
to  humble  himself  by  sueing  for 
peace. 

The  brave  Tedel,  albeit  unused 
to  the  relenting  mood,  admires  a  re- 
solution which  he  could  not  have 
imitated ;  while  old  Henry  of  Lu- 
nenburg attests  with  unwonted  tears, 
his  sense  of  a  self-conquest  which 
he  hesitates  not  to  place  above  all 
the  Lion's  former  victories. 

We  are  next  transported  to  the 
Emperor's  camp,  where  he  is  bitter- 
ly reproaching  his  imbecile  com- 
manders, Bernhard  and  Lewis,  with 
the  disastrous  result  of  so  decisive  a 
campaign. 


Fred,  Speak  on't  no  more ! — But  this  one  victory, 
And  Saxony  was  ours,— -now  is  that  hopeless. 
O,  wherefore  did  ^e  lose  thia  battle  for  me  ? 

Bern.  'Twas  evil  destiny !    Besides,  'tis  known 
The  Duke  hath  made  a  compact  with  the  devilr 
The  troops  believe  it  to  a  man. 

Phaip  of  Cologne.  'Tis  ev'n 

As  Bernhard  says.    I  vouch  for  it,  my  liege. 

Fred,  (ironically.)  That's  high  authority,  most  reverend  sir. 
Ye  needs  must  know  the  devU, — 'tis  your  office. 
Devil  or  none,  to  me  it  matters  little. 
If  thus  the  Lion  lays  our  forces  prostrate. 
(To Lewis.)  For  you.  Count  iiewis,  I  am  bound  to  blush 
Especially,  seeing  my  doughty  general 
lie  would  have  none  of  for  a  prisoner. 

Lewis.  The  fate  of  war  is  ever  changing  thus, 

Phii.  Damp  not  owr  courage,  good  ray  liege.    I  hold 
Brunswick  in  closest  siege.    The  burghers'  ardour 
Will  quickly  cool.    Erelong,  both  town  and  castle,— 
Aye,  Henry's  wife  and  children,  will  be  ours ; 
And,  by  the  Lord,  their  ransom  shall  be  princely  I 


The   unworthy  counsellors  who 
surround  the  throne,    continue  to 


practise  on  the  Emperor's  conflicting 
passions  of  shame,  and  fear  and  in- 
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dignation,  at  his  recent  humiliation  the  reviving  power  of  the  Lion.  The 

in  Italy, — all  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Emperor,  while  his  pride  scorns  to 

Henry's  contumacy — to  extort  from  minister  directly  to  the  base  views 

him  an  oath  confirmatory  of  the  Diet's  of  others,  adopts  the  suggestion  as  a 

sentence,  by  which,  in  case  of  its  re-  safeguard  against  his  own  relentings. 

vocation,  they  may  be  secured  against  He  exclaims, 

Fred,  What !  swear  upon  your  hands ! 

The  Emperor's  cause  hath  nought  with  yours  to  do. 
But,  by  mine  own  imperii  hand,  I  swear, 
Frederick,  the  Hohenstaufen,  ne'er  shall  lay 
His  head  in  slumber  down,  ere  Lion  Henry 
Be  sunk  as  deep  as  once  he  proudly  tower'd. 
By  Germany's  imperial  throne,  I  swear, 
And  bid  ye  of  his  vow  remind  the  Emperor. 

Phil.  Enough. 

A  Knight  {entering,)  Duke  Henry  comes ! 

Bern,  (alarmed,)  And  with  his  army  ? 

Fred,  Henry ! 

Lewis,  All's  lost  I    This  sudden  re-appearance 

Will  ruin  aU! 

Fred.        Perchance  a  false  alarm. 

Knight.  It  is  the  Duke.    I've  seen  him. 

Bern.  With  his  army  ? 

Knight.  He  is  alone. 

Bern.  Alone  ? 

Lewis  (reviving.)  Didst  say  alone  ? 

Phil,  If  he's  alone,  we  are  a  match  for  him ! 

Lewis,  And  then,  our  troops  are  under  arms. 

Fred,  (ironically,)  Oh,  aye ! 

I  did  not  think  of  them.    We're  safe.  Count  Lewis. 
Methinks  our  troops  can  face  a  single  man.  . 

Duke  enters,  calm  and  dignified. 

Fred.  Thou  Henry  I — in  the  camp  ? 

Duke,  W'ell  may  ye  wonder. 

Considering  what's  past. 

Fred,  'Tis  daring  in  ye, 

Without  safe  conduct,  to  confront  your  Emperor. 

Duke,  I'm  better  used  within  these  states  to  grant. 
Than  ask  safe  conducts, — least  of  all  of  thee  I 

Fred.  The  ban  hangs  o'er  thine  head.    Thou  art  an  outlaw. 

Duke  (coldly)  1  bear  a  sword. 

Fred.  Wliere  hast  thou  left  thine  host? 

Duke.  I've  one  no  longer. 

Fred.  How  ? 

Duke.  Doth  this  surprise  ye  ! 

Ye  had  been  more  astonish'd,  had  I  stood 
Before  ye  at  an  army's  head, — one,  top. 
With  recent  laurels  flush' d.    I  am  alone, — 
I  have  no  troops, — but  I'm  the  Lion  still ! 

Fred.  And  what,  if  waving  all  thy  bold  demands. 
The  Emperor  seized  on  this  propitious  moment 
To  yield  a  traitor  to  his  country's  justice  ? 

[Duke  looks  enquiringly  around. 

Fred.  What  dost  thou  seek  ? 

Duke.  I  seek  a  monk,  whose  pen 

May  note  what  now  ye  speak, — 'twill  fill  a  blank 
In  the  proud  Hohenstaufen's  history ! 

Fred.  Speak ! 

W^hat  brings  thee  to  me  ? 

Duke.  Peace  I  would  conclude. 

Fred.  Art  humbled,  then  ? 
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Ihdte.  What  doth  that  mean,  Lord  Emperor  ? 

Bern,  (ir<micalfy,)  The  vasBals  of  the  Duke  are  fiedling  off. 
It  means,  that  he'd  preserve  his  Ducal  crown 
Henceforth  hy  foreign  swords. 

Duke  {hastily,)  .  Ah !  that  reminds  me. 

Got  ye  back  yours  ?    I  gave  it  to  yon  Lan^rave, 
In  charge  for  ye.  [Bern,  turns  away  ashamed. 

Fred,  (gloomily,)  Come  to  the  point  at  once. 
Duke,  I  pity  these  the  unhappy  lands  our  feuds 
Have  wasted,  cousin  FredericK.    Not  to  them. 
But  us,  the  cause  belongs.    Yet  theirs  the  suffering. 
Therefore,  methought,  'twere  better  to  decide 
Our  quarrel,  man  to  man. 

Fred,  Ye  do  at  least 

Surprise  me.    Speak, — ^but  no  digressions. 

Duke,  l^t,  as  regarding  my  complaint  at  Spire, 
Preferred  against  these  lords,  I  do  retract  it 
I'll  settle  that  myself. — I  do  confess 
My  non-attendance  on  the  imperial  banner 
In  Saxony,  hath  render'd  me  a  debtor 
To  whatsoe'er  amount  my  liege  imposes. — 
As  for  the  accusations  raised  against  me 
By  aiMise  knave,  my  cousin  Frederick's  self 
I  know  acquits  me,  now  his  anger's  past 
rhil,  Mme  was  that  accusation. 
Duke,  Hallerfeldt, 

Methinks,  hath  paid  it  richly.    Eh  I  my  Lord  ? 
Thou'st  not  forgotten  Hallerfeldt  ? 

Fred,  I  marvel 

Whither  this  leads. 

Duke,  To  reconcilement,  Frederick 

1  break  the  ice.    I  offer  thee  mine  hand ; 
And  in  acknowledgement  of  errors  past,— 
If  such  there  be, — I  render  up  Bavaria, 
As  to  brave  Otto  I've  already  promised. 
Leave  me  in  peace,  and  I'll  content  myself 
With  Saxony,  and  mine  own  heritage 

Fred,  {pointing  to  Bemhard.)  Saxony's  Duke  stands  here. 
Duke,  What  I  He  ?— I  thought . 

I'd  taught  him  better. 

Fred,  Nay,  his  right's  confirmed — 

Thy  vassals  have  revolted. 

Duke,  I  can  conquer 

Without  their  aid — yet  spite  of  broken  oaths, 
Let  them  but  hear  my  battle-trumpet's  blast. 
All  Saxony  will  to  my  banner  flock ; — 
And  why  V — I  govem'd  justly  that  fair  land.' 

Fred  'Tis  at  least  strange  an  outlaw'd  man  should  dare 
Impose  conditions — yet  unwonted  grace 
I'll  show  thee,  and  will  call  another  Diet— 
A  fourth— to  judge  thy  cause. 

Duke,  No !  'tis  with  thee, 

And  not  with  any  Diet,  I've  to  do ! 
Diets  and  Emperors  are  burdened  yet 
With  Quidlinburg's  deep  debt  of  infamy ; 
There  died  my  father — poisoned  by  an  Emperor ! 
I  Fred  {interrupting,}  How,  Henry  ? 

Duke,  Aye,  the  race  of  Guelf  hath  much 

To  thank  the  Emperors  for  I — My  cousin  Frederick ! 
Once  did  I  think  thou'dst  make  all  up— because 
Thy  mother  was  a  Guelf— and  from  the  heart 
I  ^ve  thee  then  my  hand. 
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Fred,  {ofter  a  pause.)    I  know  thee,  Duke. 

Buhe,  Aye — e*er  since  Italy  ? — 'twas  there  mj  fillih 
Was  manifested — would  ye  knew  it  still  I 
There  for  thy  life  I  freely  gave  my  blood. 
Had  ye  forgotten  when  your  faithful  Henry 
Ye  outlawed? 

Fred,  (seeming  to  resolve.)  Well ! 

[Philip  and  Bemhard  both  step  forward  and  seize  his  hands — 
he  stands  irresolute. 

Duke.  Have  these  men  eam'd  the  right 

To  speak,  even  with  thy  life  ? 

Fftilip  (in  a  whisper.)  Thine  oath,  my  Liege. 

Fred,  (irritated  by  the  recollection.)  Who  called  the  Emperor 
into  court ! — Ha !  thou 
Thyself,  Duke  Henry  I    Wouldst  thou  have  thy  sentence 
From  me  alone  ?    *Tis  well — Vm  ready — Since  thy  fiefs, 
Kneeling,  thou  from  the  Emperor  didst  receive. 
Kneeling  once  more  be't  thine  to  lay  them  down 
Before  his  throne — Banish  thyself  the  empire. 
And  humbly  wait  for  what  imperial  grace 
May  further  in  thy  case  decide  upon. 

Duke.  Is  this  our  Einperor's  speech  ? — How  am  I  fall'n 
W^hen  in  my  presence  Frederick  can  speak  thus  I 

Fred.  Tis  fix'd — the  traitor's  hope  must  rest  alone 
Upon  imperial  favour. 

Du^e  (grasping  his  sword.)  Ha  !  the  traitor  ! 
Who  spake  that  word  ? 

Several  Voices.  Help !  help !  the  Emperor's  threaten'd  I 

Fred,  What  hast  thou  dared,  misguided  one  ? 

Duke.  To  thee 

The  name  belongs — and  yet,  by  Heav'n,  thy  heart 
Knew  not  thy  lip's  transgression ! — Give  me  justice, 
I  do  adjure  thee  by  th'  Almighty  power 
That  lent  thee  thy  great  office — Wipe  the  stain 
From  the  imperial  crown. 

Fred,  (beside  himself.)    I  will ! — ^lay  hands  on  hio)* 
He  is  your  prisoner. 

Duke  (after  hastily  drawing ^  he  lays  it  down  and  kneels.)  Me  ? — 
hpve  I  no  sword  then  ? 
Well,  well ! — 'tis  fate's  decree !     Once  in  the  dust 
Thus  didst  thou  lie  before  me — now  we  are  quits, 
I've  eased  thee  of  that  load — ^and  now  I  dare 
More  boldly  crave  for  justice ;  for  by  Heav'n, 
'Tis  not  Duke  Henry  at  this  moment  kneels 
Before  the  Emperor — Frederick  himself 
Is  his  own  suppliant — In  thy  name  I  kneel. 
Imploring  justice,  that  thy  crown  may  'scape 
Dishonour. 

Fred,  (moved.)  Rise  I 

A  Knight  rushes  in.    Brunswick  is  our  own! 

Philip.  Ha  I  victory  then  is  ours  1 

B^m,  Seize  on  the  Duke  J 

Lewis.  Guards,  seize  him ! 

Duke.  Brunswick  I  God!  my  wife  and  dilldren ! 

Philip.  Will  no  one  stop  him  ? 

Duke.  He's  a  corse  that  tries ! 

[Rushes  out. 

The  fifth  act  finds  the  pious  M»-  which  she  now  scarce  expects  from 
tilda  prostrate  in  her  oratory,  implo-  roan.  The  good  Abbot  m  vain  en- 
ring  from  Heaven  that  succoiu-,  in  deavours  to  mspire  hope.  The  wait- 
her  besieged  and  perilous  condition,  ing  woman,  Ad^a,(iii  aaeeiie,  which. 
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tbough  shorter  and  far  inferior,  may  out  much  sympathy  from  those  whom 
remember  the  reader  of  a  sim ilar  one  he  dies  to  save)  falls  mortally  wound- 
in  Ivanhoe,)  announces  from  a  win-  ed  in  the  very  moment  of  a  victory 
dow  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  whose  completion  is  assured  by  the 
Black  Knio:ht>  and  his  almost  super-  sudden  appearance  of  the  Lion 
human  efforts  to  achieve  the  rescue  himself  in  the  melee.  While  Henry 
of  Matilda,  who  scarcely  knows  whe-  is  yet  detained  below,  the  Kni?ht 
ther  to  prefer  deliverance  by  such  Baldwin  is  slowly  borne  in  on  a  bier 
questionable'  aid,  to  the  utmost  ri-  formed  of  shields,  and  placed  on  the 
gour  of  her  enemies.  front  of  the  stage,  while  the  Duchess 
The  poor  Black  Knight  (alas !  with-  and  Abbot  step  back  in  horror. 

Duchess,  Good  angels  be  my  guard ! 

Ahbot  (taking  the  crucifix  from  the  altar,)  Before  this  sacred  sym- 
bol be  it  thine 
To  tremble. 

Baldwin  (taking  ity  and  clasping  it  to  his  bosom.)    Let  me  grasp 
salvation's  pledge ! 

Enter  Henky,  hastily. 

Duke.  My  wife!  my  child!— (fo  Baldwin)— ^O,  God  of  Heav'n! 
and  thou  ? 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Baldwin.  None ! 

Duke.  Through  thy  corslet  seams 

The  blood  fast  oozes — Can  it  not  be  staunch'd? 

Baldwin.  'Tis  from  the  heart ! — There's  help  in  God  alone ! — 
Fve  kept  my  promise,  Henry ! — there's  thy  wife — 
Receive  her  from  mine  hand  unharm'd. 

Duchess.  What  voice 

Was  that? 

Duke.      It  stirs  my  inmost  soul. 
Piercing  its  folds. 

Baldwin.  0\  rid  me  of  this  helm ! — 

Sinless  may  my  last  glance  upon  thee  rest, 
The  very  last  that  seeks  the  loved  on  earth, 
My  next  must  meet  my  jud^e  ! 

[A  Knight  unclasps  the  helmet^  and  long  fair  hair  falls  over  a 
female  countenance. 

Duke.  O,  Clementina! 

Adela.  Heav'ns  I  my  dear  mistress,  Clementina ! 

Gertrude.  Mother  I 

Duchess.  Have  I  heard  right? 

Clem.  Yes,  Fm  that  Clementina, 

Henry's  beloved — ^by  the  Church's  curse 
Tom  from  his  heart — it  never  could  make  mine 
Forget  him  I — Turn  not  thus  away,  Matilda, 
'Tis  but  the  dying  Clementina  comes 
To  bid  thy  lord  adieu  I 

Duke.  Is't  thee  ?  and  spite 

Of  frowning  priests,  is  thy  heart  faithful  still  ? 

Clem.  I've  struggled  long,  but  in  my  breast  the  flame 
Still  conquer'd — still  my  erring  passion  glow'd 
Purer  and  brighter.     In  this  solemn  hour. 
When  judgment's  nigh,  when  Heav'n's  decree  impends 
Over  mine  head,  my  love  is  firm  as  ever! 

Duke  (to  Abbot.)  O  give  that  erring  soul  deliverance,  Henry  I 

Abbot.  Take  courage,  Clementina,  and  abjure 
The  ties  that,  disallow'd  by  holy  canons. 
Once  made  thee  Henry's. 

Clem.  God  be  gracious  tQ  m? ! 

In  vain  I'd  conjure  my  rebellious  heart, 
•TwiU  love  him  still. 
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Abbot:  Such  love  is  eacrilege. 

The  Church  condemns  it 

Clem,  To  a  mightier  footstool. 

With  my  last  breath,  'twill  follow  me. 

Abbot  Be  firm  !— 

The  Church's  curse  hangs  o'er  ye. 

Clem..  May  I  find 

More  mercy  from  my  Judge.    I  cannot  quench  it, 
But  with  my  life's  last  spark  ! 

Duke.  Oh,  heavenly  powers. 

Shall  we  never  meet  above ! 

Clem,  (raising  herself  suddenly,)  We  shall!  we  shall! 
Whate'er  men's  canons  say — for  Uod  is  love  ! 
He'll  ne'er  disown  the  spark  himself  hath  kindled 
In  plighted  hearts.    I  chose  thee,  Henry,  chose  liiee 
For  time,  and  for  eternity  !    I  follow'd  thee 
In  perD,  for  thy  life  was  my  soul's  home. 
And  Heaven  itself  seem'd  powerless  to  annul 
What  Heaven  first  sanction' d. 

Mat.  She  blasphemes  her  God ! 

Clem,    I  honour  him,  Matilda !  Death  is  nigh. 
And  Ti*uth  waits  on  him  still !    Methinks  Heaven  opens, 
And  on  this  darksome  earth  a  smiling  ray 
Beams  from  eternity  !    Is  not  the  heart 
The  noblest  temple  ?  there's  a  fane  within 
Where  God  is  honour' d,  when  mid  love  he  dwells ; — 
An  earthly  altar  may  mine  homage  spurn— 
A  nobler,  purer  flame  is  kindling  here ! 

[  Clasps  the  crucifix  to  her  breast, 

Duke,  (alarmed,)  Thou'rt  pale,  my  Clementina  ! 

Clem,  Xto  Matilda,)  One  request 
Ere  I  depart,  good  sister  I  To  her  mother 
Lead  my  poor  Gertrude.    Let  not  piety 
So  steel  thine  heart,  as  to  deny  my  hand, 
That  hand  which  must  my  Henry  lead  through  life. 
To  clasp  in  dying  pressure  I 

Duke,  Oh,  go  to  her ! 

She  was  so  true,  Matilda ! 

Duchess  (conducting  the  weeping  Gertrude,)  Here,  my  sister  I 

Gertrude,  O,  mother! 

Clem,  I  do  thank  thee  from  my  heart, — 
1  know  what  this  hath  cost  thy  pious  soul ! 
Let  me  press  to  my  dying  heart  thy  hand. 
And  bid  it  guide  my  Henry  soft  through  life. 
He  doth  deserve  it; — he's  the  first  of  Germans, 
And  most  ill-starr'd !    I  shed  for  thee  my  blood, — 
Oh,  count  not  thine  too  dear  for  him  to  now  ! 
The  time's  at  hand  when  he  will  stand  alone. 
Of  all  forsaken !  when  a  loving  heart 
Alone  can  be  his  stay.    Give  me  my  child, 
Matilda  .'—Henry,  fare  thee  well !     Oh,  God ! 
Be  merciful !  [Dies, 

Abbot,  Amen !  she  is  no  more. 

Duke,    Speak,  ghostly  man !    Shall  I  rejoin  her  yonder  ? 

Abbot.    Heaven's  rich  in  grace  I  and  she  who  pass'de'en  now, 
Barring  her  sinful  love  for  thee,  resembled  - 
An  angel  upon  earth. 

Duke,  Let  solemn  masses. 

And  all  the  Church's  holiest  rites,  be  twined 
Ev'n  like  a  roseate  chain  to  bear  her  soul 
To  realms  of  bliss ! 
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(  To  Matiida.)  Matilda !  I  do  feel 

For  thy  deep  wounded  breast 

Duchess.  Alaal  like  her 

I  ne'er  can  love  thee — in  a  holier  love 
I've  still  been  nurtured. 

JDuke,  Say  not  so,  my  wife ! 

I  know  thy  faithful  heart,  and  in  it  read 
Foretaste  of  Heaven. 

Duchess.  At  last  'tis  now  relieved 

From  one  deep  source  of  anguish — ^thou  wert  clear 
F^om  the  Unhallow'd  bond  our  fears  imputed. 

Duke  (hastily.)  Bring  her  before  the  altar — let  its  incense 
Embalm  ner  mortal  part.  [Takes  Matilda* s  hand. 

Thou  wilt  pray  for  her, 
For  she  was  faithful,  and  for  thee  she  died  I 

Duchess.  O  my  dear  husband ! 

Duke.  Twill  be  sisterly. 

Thus  to  remember  her  — 

A  Knight  {entering.)         The  Emperor  waits 
Before  the  castle  for  safe  conduct  from  ye. 

Duke.  The  Emperor  ?~;-how  my  memory  fails — till  now 
Fd  quite  forgotten  him  I 

J^ught  It  sure  betokens 

Much  goody  when  thus  Imperial  Majesty 
Waits  on  a  vassal  I 

Duke.  What  it  may  betoken 

Is  worthless  to  me  now. 

Knight.  And  the  safe  conduct  ? 

Duke.  Of  course,  'tis  granted — but  methinks  the  form 
Might  have  been  spared. — [Exit  Knight,] — Wliat  would  the  Emperor 

now? 
I  once  for  him,  and  for  the  German  Empire, 
Felt  true  devotion — ^but  the  time  is  past, 
It  ne'er  can  come  again ; — betwixt  our  hearts 
There  yaivns  a  dreiul  abyss.    One  liour,  and  then 
We  meet  on  earth  no  more  !  [Exit. 

Our    specimens    having    already  and  consecrate  his  future  life  to  the 

swelled  to  a  great  length,  we  must  well-being  of  his  children.    Henry 

leave  to  the  imagination  of  tlie  read-  replies  by  a  responsive  vow  of  pa- 

er  the  scene  (perhaps  a  superfluous  terual  government  and  solicitude,  for 

one)  in  which  the  Emperor,  touched  the  prosperity  of  Brunswick,  in  his 

by  regret  for  the  humiliation  of  the  own  name  and  that  of  his  latest  pos- 

once  mighty  Lion,  and  remorse  for  terity— and,  amid  shouts  of  loyalty 

his  own  share  in  it,  sues  in  his  turn  and  tears  of  mutual  affection,  the 

for  the  lost  friendship  of  his  cousin,  curtain  falls. 

and  tenders  a  revision  of  his  sen-  This  play  has  derived  an  addition- 

tence,  which  Henry  calmly  but  in-  al  and  melancholy  interest  in  the 

eiorably  declines,  though,  softened  eyes  of  Germany,  (and  we  should 

by  recent  events,  and  by  his   re-  think  of  Britain  also,)  from  the  cir- 

coUection  of  their  common  ances-  cumstance  of  the  cruel  contrast  be- 

try,  he  abjures  resentment,  and  par-  tween  a  prologue  with  which  it  is 

dons  where  he  cannot  esteem.  ushered  in,  spoken  in  the  character 

A  more  pleasing  termination  is  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  full  of  pro« 

given  to  the  piece,  by  the  entrance  plietic  allusions  to  the  liappier  fate 

of  a  deputation  of  the  Burghers  of  and  brighter  fortunes  of  his  remote 

Brunswick,  who,  swearing  eternal  successors,  and  the  reverses  of  his 

and  unalienable  fidelity  to  Ute  native  brave  descendant  in  our  own  days. 

Prince,  whom  misfortune  has  only  who  was  in  the  act  of  taking  refuge 

endeared  to  them,  implore  of  him  in  Hamburgh  from   his  vmdictive 

henceforward  to  dwell  among  them,  enemy,  at  the  very  moment  when 
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this  popular  piece  was  representing  a  recent  award  of  criticism,  which 

in  the  theatre  there.    The  determin-  has  ranked  Klingemann  as  a  promi- 

ed  valour  and  unconquerable  spirit  nent  offender  in  what  it  styles  the  pa- 

of  this  Prince,  and  his  equally  gallant  per-lantern  and  iron-door  school  of 

but  unfortunate  son,  serve  to  prove.  Tragedy,  indebted  to  the  machinist 

that  with  the  Lion's  blood  they  in-  alone  for  effect  and  situations.  While 

herited  his  lofty  character.  we  admit  that  the  specimens  adduced 

Leaving  this  line  play  to  claim  for  from  some  of  his  other  plays  in  sup- 

itself  the   popularity  we  think   it  port  of  this  assertion,  lend  it  counte> 

entitled  to  cnallenge,  it  may  perhaps  nance,  let  us  hope  that  the  sober  ma^ 

be  allowable  to  appeal,  on  the  score  of  jesty  of  Henry  the  Lion,  now  for  the 

its  austere  simplicity,  and  almost  ex-  first  time  presented  to  the  world  in 

elusive  reliance  for  success  on  de-  English,  may  redeem  from  so  sweep- 

lineation  of  character — (qualities  still  in^  a  condemnation  the  fame  of  one 

more  conspicuous  in  the  Martin  Lu-  ot  the  most  esteemed  Dramatists  of 

ther  of  the  same  author)— against  Germany. 


THE  BASS  ROCK. 

BlfDELfA. 

t. 

*TwA8  Summer,  and  a  more  enlivening  sun 
Never  drank  up  the  gelid  morning  dews. 
Or  lighted,  with  its  glow,  the  July  flowers. 
Than  that  on  which  our  boat  left  Canta  Bay, 
And  through  the  freshening  tide,  with  eager  prow, 
Bore  onwai'd  to  thy  base,  horrific  Bass ! 

II. 
*Mid  clouds  of  sea-fowl,  whose  unceasing  screams 
Uncouth,  fiird  all  the  empty  heavens  with  sound. 
Forward  we  row'd :  at  times  the  solan's  wing, — 
As  if  to  shew  its  majesty  of  strength, — 
Brush' d  near  us  with  a  roughly  winnowing  noise; 
And  now  aloft,  a  lessening  speck,  was  seen. 
Over  the  cloudlets,  'mid  engulfing  blue. 
Around  us  and  around  the  plovers  wheePd, 
"Wedgelike,  at  intervals  their  inner  plumes 
Glancing  like  silver  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
The  parrot  dived  beside  us ;  and  the  snipe. 
With  shrilly  scream,  wing'd  past  us  in  alarm, — 
Until  thy  sole  and  narrow  landing-place 
We  reach'd ;  and,  grappling  with  toe  naked  crags. 
Wound  to  a  smoother  ledge  our  sheer  ascent 

III. 
Never  was  transit  so  electrical ! 
An  hour  ago, — and  by  thy  traceried  walls 
We  drove,  Newbyth,  beneath  the  o'erhanging  boughs 
Of  forests  old,  wherein  the  stock-dove  plain' d. 
And  lay  our  path  'mid  bright  and  bloomy  fields, 
Where  woke  the  lyric  lark  her  fitful  soiie. 
And  linnets,  from  each  brake,  responsively 
Piped  to  each  other,  till  the  scented  CTOves 
Of  Tyningham  seem'd  melody's  abode — 
Every  thine  breathed  of  life ;  the  hillside  farms 
Bask'd  in  the  sunshine,  with  their  yellow  cones 
Of  gather'd  grain ;  the  ploughboy,  with  his  team, 
StaUc'd  past  us  whistling  -,  and  from  cottage  roofsi 


Bluely  ascended  to  the  soft  blue  sky 

The  spiral  smoke,  which  spake  domestie  love» 

In  household  duties  cheertully  perform'd : — 

And  now,  as  if  communion  were  cut  off 

Utterly  with  mankind  and  his  concems,-^ 

Amid  the  bleak  and  barren  solitude 

Of  that  precipitous  and  sea-girt  isle, 

We  found  ourselves — the  waves  their  orison 

Howl'd  to  tiie  winds,  which  from  the  breezy  North, 

Over  the  Grerman  Ocean  came,  as  'twere 

To  moan  in  anger  through  the  rifted  caves. 

Whose  echoes  gave  a  desolate  response  I 

IT. 

Far  in  the  twilight  of  primeval  time. 
This  must  have  been  a  place  (thus  to  myself 
I  thought)  where  Aboriginal  men  poiir'd  forth 
Their  erring  worship  to  the  elements; 
Ere  yet  the  Druid,  in  the  sullen  night 
Of  old  oidk-forests,  tinned  his  altar  stone 
With  blood  of  brotherhood :— it  must  be  sO^ 
So  awful  doth  the  spirit  of  their  powers — 
The  desolating  winds  and  trampling  waves- 
Here,  in  this  solitude,  impress  the  mind; 
Yet  human  hearts  have  beat  in  this  abode. 
And  captive  eyes,  for  many  a  joyless  month, 
Have  marked  the  sun,  that  rose  o'er  eastward  May, 
Expire  in  glory  o'er  the  summits  dun 
Of  the  far  Grampians,  in  the  golden  west ; 
And  BtUl  some  ruins,  motleyed  with  the  weeds 
That  love  the  salt^breeze, — tell  of  prisons  grim, 
Wliere,  in  an  age  as  rude,  though  less  remote, 
The  fearless  cliampions  of  our  faith  reformed. 
Shut  up,  and  severed  from  the  land  they  loved, — 
Breathed  out  their  prayers, — that  day-spring  from  on  high 
Should  visit  us, — to  God's  sole  listening  ear  ! 

« 
y. 

All  glorious  was  the  prospect  from  thy  peak. 
Thou  thunder-cloven  Island  of  the  main  I 
Landward  Tantallon  lay,  with  ruin'd  walls 
Majestic, — ^like  a  giant  in  old  age,  * 
Smote  by  the  black'ning  lightnmg-flash,  and  left 
A  prostrate  corse,  upon  the  sounding  shore. 
Remoter,  mingling  with  the  blue  of  heaven. 
Pale  Cheviot  told,  where,  stretching  by  his  feet, 
Bloom'd  the  fair  valleys  of  Northumberland : — 
Seaward,  the  Forth,  a  glowing  green  expanse, 
Studded  with  many  a  white,  majestic  sail. 
Winded  its  serpent  form — the  Ochills  rich 
Down  gazing  in  its  mirror ; — while,  beyond. 
The  Grampians  rear'd  their  bare  untrodden  scalps. — 
Fife  shew'd  her  range  of  scattery  coast  towns  white. 
From  western  Culross  to  the  dwindling  point 
Of  famed  and  far  St  Andi-ews — all  beyond 
Was  Ocean's  billowy  and  unbounded  waste. 
Sole-broken  by  thy  verdant  islet.  May, 
Whose  fitful  light,  amid  impending  gloom, 
From  danger  warns  the  homeward  mariner ; 
And  one  black  speck — a  distant  sail — which  told. 
Where  mingled  with  its  line  the  horizon  dim. 
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VI. 

Who  were  thy  visitants,  lone  Isle,  since  man 
Shrank  from  thy  searflower  solitudes,  and  left 
His  blackening  ruins  'mid  thy  barren  rocks  ? — 
Up  came  the  cormorant,  with  dusky  win^, 
From  northern  Orkney,  an  adventurous  night, 
Floating  far  o'er  us  in  the  liquid  blue ; 
While  many  a  hundred  fathom  in  the  abyss 
Below,  where  lash'd  the  foamii^  surge  ui^ieard. 
Dwindled  by  distance,  flocks  ofmighty  fowl 
Floated  like  feathery  specks  upon  the  wave. 
The  rower  with  his  boat-hook  struck  the  mast,— 
And,  lo  I  the  myriad  wings,  that  like  a  sheet 
Of  snow  o'erspread  the  grannies,  all  were  up ! 
Thousands  on  thousands,  an  innumerous  throng, 
Darkening  the  noontide  with  their  winnowing  plumes, 
A  cloud  of  animation  ! — the  wide  air 
Resounding  with  their  mingling  cries  uncouth. 

vn. 
Words  jcannot  tell  the  sense  of  loneliness, 
Which  then  and  there,  cloudlike,  across  my  soul. 
Fell,  as  our  wear^  steps  clomb  that  ascent.^- 
Amid  encpmpassmg  mountains  I  have  stood. 
At  twilight,  when  alone  the  little  stars. 
Brightening  amid  the  wilderness  of  blue, 
Proclaim'd  a  world  not  God-forsaken  quite  :— 
I  have  walk'd,  at  midnight,  on  tlie  hollow  shore. 
In  darkness,  when  the  trampling  of  the  waves, — 
The  demon-featured  clouds, — and  howling  gales,^— 
Seem'd  like  returning  chaos ;  all  the  fierce. 
Terrific  elements  in  league  with  night ; 
Earth  crouching  underneath  their  tyrannous  sway ; 
And  the  lone  searbird  screaming  from  his  rock ! — 
And  I  have  mused  in  churchyards  old  and  rude. 
And  long  forsaken,  even  by  the  dead. 
Beneath  the  waning  moon,  whose  mournful  ray 
Shew'd  but  the  grey  hawk  sleeping  on  his  stone : — 
But  never,  in  its  moods  of  phantasy. 
Had  to  itself  my  spirit  shaped  a  scene 
Of  sequestration  more  profound  than  thine. 
Grim  throne  of  solitude,  stupendous  Bass ! — 
Oft  in  the  populous  city,  'mid  the  stir 
And  strife  of  nurrying  thousands,  to  thy  clifTs 
Precipitous  and  wild — the  solan's  home — 
Wander  my  reveries ;  and  thoughts  of  thee,— 
rWhile  scarcely  stirs  the  ivy  round  the  porch,)— 
Oft  make  the  hush  of  midnight  more  profound. 
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THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPBCTS  OF  TBB  AGRICULTURAL  CLASSES. 


Tbb  distreas  under  which  the 
agricultural  dasses  labour  at  this 
moment,  is  fully  as  intense  as  that 
which  overwhelmed  them  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war;  and  it  appears  to  us 
to  proceed  precisely  from  the  same 
caus — a  revolution  in  o  ur  monetary 
system.  To  all  practical  purposes, 
the  change  then  made  in  the  standard 
of  our  currency  ^raised  the  exchange- 
able value  of  tiie  poimd  sterling  one 
fourth;  and,  consequently,  added  25 
per  cent  to  all  subsisting  pecuniary 
en^tfements* 

This  put  it  in  the  power  of  one 
dass  of  the  community — the  class  of 
creditors — ^the  inactive  capitalists  of 
the  country,  to  take  from  another 
dass— Ae  dass  of  debtors — ^the  ac- 
tive producers,  one  fourth  more  than 
ikeybad  any  moral  right  to  exact  But 
at  that  lime  the  producing  classes, 
who  formed  the  great  body  of  debtors, 
instead  of  demanding  to  be  relieved 
from  the  wrong  wluch,  under  the 
sanction  of  law,  had  been  inflicted 
upon  Uiem  by  their  creditors,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  overlook  the  true 
cause  of  their  distress,  and  content 
tiiemselves  merely  with  obtainiii|; 
protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion in  the  home  market :  they  ob- 
tained, to  a  certain  extent,  what  they 
demanded;  but  this  remedy  not 
reaching  the  seat  of  distress  under 
which  Uiey  laboured,  they  were  ne- 
cessarily all  ruined.  The  revolution 
of  1819  was  the  adoption  of  a  me- 
tallic standard,  weighing  one  fourth 
more  than  was  represented  b  v  the  pa- 
per pound  sterling,  for  which  it  was 
substituted.  But  the  economists, 
not  satisfied  with  what  was  done  in 
1819,  have  effected  a  second  revo- 
lution in  the  currency  of  this  coun- 
try, by  substituting  a  metallic  for  a 
paper  circulating  medium.  Judging 
of  the  present  revolution  by  its  prac- 
tical effects — ^which,  after  all,  is  the 
only  basis  on  which  men  of  common 
sense  will  undertake  to  form  a  judg- 
ment ;  its  results,  if  not  arrested  m 
time,  will  prove  as  fatal  to  the  com- 
munity as  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  the  change  in  1819 :  we 
shaU  affain  be  doomed  to  %vitness 
he  undue  enrichment  of  one  class 
>f  subjects  at  the  expense  of  anotiier, 
md  a  repetition  of  the  hearlrrending 
Jocial  dhanges  which  followed  the 
YOL.  XZVn.  NO.  cuou. 


repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act. 
The  crisis  has  already  begun,  and  if 
the  agricultural  classes  do  not  rouse 
themsdves  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, the  destruction  of  the  whole 
body  is  as  certain  and  inevitable  as 
thatwhich was  drawn  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  same  classes  by  the 
changes  of  1819. 

We  observe  that  an  attempt  is 
made  at  this  moment  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  real  source  of  their 
distress.  Instead  of  lookiDg  steadily 
and  unanimously  at  the  source  of 
the  evil — ^the  alteration  of  our  mone- 
tary system— the  suppression  of  the 
one-pound  note  cu-culation — ^they 
are  taught  by  persons  who  pretena 
to  be  their  friends,  to  riest  their  hopes 
of  relief  in  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and 
more  especially  of  the  malt  and  beer 
tax.  Now,  we  beg  to  state,  that  we 
abominate  this  tax  as  much  as  any  of 
those  who  appear  most  urgent  for 
its  repeal ;  we  would  hail  that  mi- 
nister as  a  true  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, who  would  remove  this  tax  up- 
on the  wholesome  juice  of  "  John 
Barleycorn" — the  national  and  ge- 
nuine beverage  of  Britons,  and  im- 
pose a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  up- 
on the  base  and  demoralizing,  and 
mind-destroying  compounds,  which 
are  swallowed  by  gallons  in  those 
sinks  of  filthy  and  profligate  iniquity 
—the  gin  shops.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Christian  land — wat  the 
government  of  any  land,  should  tole- 
rate— nay,  should  deliberately  en- 
courage, the  orgies  and  abominations 
of  tiiose  places,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue — should  thus 
pander  to  the  profligacy  of  the  popu- 
lace for  the  sake  of  profit,  is  indeed 
a  lamentable  circumstance— and  that 
the  community  at  lar^e  should  ac- 
quiese  in  this  fiscal  iniquity,  and 
bv  that  means  become  at  least  ra- 
dically participators  in  it,  is  still 
more  lamentable.  Where  is  that 
active  and  zealous  party,  who  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  free  the  Afri- 
can from  his  bodily  bondage,  whUe 
this  iniquity  is  being  perpetrated 
at  their  own  doors  ?  But  although 
we  feel  every  desire  to  see  this  ob- 
noxious tax  repealed,  and  that  up- 
on spirituous  liquors  of  ever^  name 
and  quality  raised,  we  caution  the 
agriculturists  against  being  deluded 
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into  the  belief,  that  this  measure, 
however  Taluable  in  itself,  would 
afford  them  the  relief  which  they, 
must  have,  or  perish*  Whatjtheyhave 
to  complain  or,  is  the  unjust  addition 
vdilcli,  D7  interfering  with  tiie  circu- 
krting  medium,  the  legislature  has 
again  made  to  the  value  of  money, 
^uiis  has  put  it  a  second  time  into 
Hie  power  of  tiieir  creditors  to  exact 
from  them  mudi  more  than  they 
really  contracted  to  pay ;  and  tiie  ef- 
fect of  this  measure  will  be  their 
ruin,  while  all  creditors,  all  aanui- 
tants,  mortgagees,  and  money4end- 
ers,  will  be  inordinately  and  unjust- 
ly enriched.  Surely  tills  race  of 
ifimd-holders  and  oUier  capitalists 
had  advantages  enough  c<mierred 
upon  them  in  1819;  at  that  period 
their  claims  were  virtually  increased 
in  value  one-fourth.  This  transfer- 
red into  their  hands  an  enormous 
mass  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
eounlry:  but  this  it  seems  is  not 
enough  $  and,  like  the  leech,  their 
constant  cry  is,  More  I  more!  and  if 
'the  economists  be  not  instantly  stop- 
ped in  their  career,  another  harvest 
equally  rich,  is  now  destined  for  the 
moneyed  interest.  Another  genera- 
tion of  the  cultivators  of  l£e  soil, 
<rfthe  productive  capitalists,  are  to  be 
sacriiiced--not  to  the  just  claims, 
but  to  the  insatiable  cupidity,  of  the 
money-jobbers.  That  any  minister 
of  the  British  crown  should  really  in- 
tend to  commit  an  act  which  would 
in  its  effects  prove  no  less  impolitic  in 
its  consequences,  than  it  is  unjust  in 
principle,  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot 
believe.  The  whole  of  this  mischief 
—the  whole  of  the  misery  which  our 
recent  monetary  changes  have  in- 
flicted upon  the  producing  classes, 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  their  own 
supineness  and  inacti vi^.  On  former 
occasions,  they  stood  indolently  by, 
while  the  measures  for  plundering 
them  were  being  arranged ;  and  in 
the  present  emergency,  they  seem 
inclined  to  pursue  a  similar  line  of 

Solicy:  upon  them  the  bitter  and 
ear-bougnt  warning  of  experience 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  away. 
Tiiey  see  the  wave  approaching ;  but 
instead  of  attempting  to  escape,  they 
fold  their  arms,  and  helplessly  await 
their  coming  fate.  If  we  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  any  effectr— if 
we  thought  that  any  warning  would 
excite  them  to  protect  their  property 
from  inYarionyanidth^ir  fimdUeBfrQia 


ruin,  we  would  again  impress  upon 
their  minds  afBbc^  which  we  presume 
their  painful  experience  has  made 
already  but  tod  mniliar  to  thenl — 
that  the  suppression  of  the  one- 
pound  note  circulation  reduced  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  at  least 
one-fourth,  and  by  that  means  has 
added  25  per  cent  to  all  the  fixed 
money-payments  due  from  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  disputed:  25  per  cent  upon 
the  whole  net  revenue  of  the  ooun* 
try  is  thus  taken  from  the  produ- 
cing dasses,  and  tnnsferred,  with- 
out condensation  or  conside^atiol^ 
into  the  pockets  of  the  nioney-c^ii«> 
taliets— -of  mortgagees,  money-lend- 
ers, annuitants,  placemen,  uid  pei^ 
sioners. 

We  would  also  caution  the  ani- 
cultural  classes  against  beinff  sedu«> 
ced  by  the  scribes  and  undenhigs  of 
the  Treasury,  into  tiie  belief  that  the 
depression  of  their  produce  is  mere- 
ly temporary:  they  may  rest  assured, 
that  it  will  prove  as  permanent  as  the 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced :  had 
it  arisen  from  any  cu'cumstaace  of 
temporary  endurance,  the  frll  in  the 
price  of  fanning  produce,  whidinoir 
tlireatens  to  rum  the  whole  race  of 
cultivators,  might,  oi  course,  hm  ex- 
pected to  disappear  with  tiie  cessa- 
tion of  the  cause  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. But  the  alteration  which  has 
been  recently  made  in  our  monetary 
system,  the  substitution  of  a  me- 
taUic  for  a  paper  circulatfaig  medium, 
is  not  a  cause  that  will  cease  of  it- 
self,—as  long  as  it  continues,  the 
effect  resulting  from  it  will  also  en- 
dure. Above  all  things,  therefore, 
let  the  agricultural  classes  beware  of 
listening  to  the  sophistries  and  delu- 
sions of  the  Treasury  scribes.  It 
is  both  the  business  and  biterest  of 
these  underlings  to  deceive  them :  it  is 
their  business  to  puff  their  pay-mas- 
ters and  employers :  this  is  the  voca- 
tion for  which  they  are  hired  and  re- 
tidned;  and  not  to  perform  it  would, 
on  their  part,  be  a  dereliction  ef 
duty.  But  it  is  also,  in  a  more  espe- 
cial manner,  their  interest  to  uphold 
every  measure  which  enhances  the 
exchangeable  value  of  money ;  every 
measure  which  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  legal  pound  sterling,  makes  vir- 
tually a  proportionate  addition  to  the 
incomes  ofall  that  numerous  cUmb 
of  individuals,  who  receive  salaries 
fromfhe pvbUc Treasuiy*  Achaoge 
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ittetMii  of  dd  per  cent  te  the  forieci  ef 
ifmuhiinil  fradiiee»  fwreciftlealljr  r«U 
MM  a  misaj  or  a  penttoa  of  MOQO 
la  UaoOQ,  or  of  U400  to  L40(Ji  iier 
annum;  aadbf  thali»eanstre«mra 
j«st  aa  Biuch  from  tiie  leathera  sack 
af  tlie  Umooant  farmer  into  tbe  tllken 
of  the  Treaaury  peaaioBart 
\  1%  therefora,  axdie  wonder,  that 
olMitfoa  wkioh  tell  tbus  against  the 
BaKms  and  in  Hwm  of  men  in  o& 
aod^which,  wkile  tiiejp  plunder  the 
kardavoridag  aadnneiiipioioua  culd« 
▼alor»  enrieh  tbe  wbole  Dody  of  Goi 
varqmeBt  ratainerk  and  money^joli^ 
bera,  Bhoald  find  aulogkta,  patrone, 
aad  dafoadars  ? 

Wa  bave  an  anedal  purpose  in 
antertiM  b&to  this  detail  of  the  body, 
slrw^thi  and  nuwbar,  of  the  parti* 
wns  who  are  bilarafltad  in  upholding 
the  present  currency.  We  do  it,  in. 
Hm  nrat  p)aoe,  with  the  tiew  of  shew*' 
iag  tha  am<ailturists  the  number  aad 
quality  ^  the  forces  wilh  which  they 
will  have  to  contend  I  forwearastill 
inclined  to  hope,  that  the  magnitude 
cf  the  dlAeulty  to  be  overeome,  ftv 
hvm  causing  them  to  quail  befbre 
h,  wUl  only  serve  to  call  forth  the  ftill 
dbplay  and  application  of  their  en* 
ergy.  If  we  oould  succeed  in  stimu^ 
la&r  ^em  to  put  forth  in  proteotp 
fog  wehr  property  ftH>m  unjust  inyi^ 
sion  but  one  quarter  of  their  real 
itrenffth,  we  should  entertain  little 
appreheDsion  about  the  result  The 
reoonsideration  of  the  whole  ques^ 
lion  of  tbe  currency,  and  the  esta- 
bliitoient  of  a  paper  circulating  m»- 
ffium  tHKMi  n  icund  metaihe  Mnit, 
would  DO  the  certain  consequence, 
We  also  feel  perfectly  confident,  that 
the  Master  or  the  Cabinet  is  not  ill- 
inclined  to  such  a  modification  of  our 
monetary  system,-wor  rather  to  a  re- 
turn to  tiiat  system  in  which  all  the  pre- 
sent enga^meuts  of  the  country,both 
public  and  private,  were  contracted^ 
The  siippressioQ  of  the  one-pound 
note  circulation  is  no  measure  of 
his;  to  the  support  of  this  unjust  and 
Injurious  contraction  of  the  circular 
ting  medium,  he  is  not,  as  far  as  our 
recollection  of  his  declared  opinions 
carries  us,  in  anv  way  pledged ;  and 
If  any  of  his  colleagues  should  hap- 
pen to  stand  so  committed,  should 
xmstder  himself  bound,  by  a  regard 
i!(>r  consistency,  to  ruin  another  race 
of  British  farmers,  let  him  save  the 
^untry  from  this  evil,  and  retire. 


Tlia  aarvioes  of  one  man,  althaugiii 
that  man  were  even  a  mmister  o| 
state,  would  noti,  in  our  humble  judg» 
ment»  counteract  the  qonseqiiQnoa 
of  ruining  <mce  iBaar#  the  whole  body 
of  the  euitivatars  of  the  soil  Bu^ 
on  the  supposition  that  his  Ui^aaty'a 
Prime  Muuster  sees  the  U)  effects  of 
the  change  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  ourrenoy,  and  feels  diap 
posed  to  remedy  them,  still  it  is  }adis« 
pensable  that  the  agricultural  dass* 
as  should  mstantly  bestir  themselve% 
should,  without  the  loss  of  a  siq^a 
week,  step  boldly  and  generally  for- 
ward to  demand  redress ;  this  wiU 
at  once  place  him  in  a  oommaading 
position,  and  enable  bin  to  accamr 
plish  what  ha  already  desires,  and 
afibrd  them  relief.  If  the  agricultu^' 
rists  neglect  to  approach  thmr  rempep> 
sentatives  with  the  boldness  of  Brir 
tish  freemen,  and  the  importunity  of 
injured  su^ects,  the  Head  of  his 
Majesty's  lYeaaury,  although  wellr 
inclined  to  their  cause,  cannoi  pow» 
erful  as  ho  is,  make  any  move  in 
their  favour.  He  is  surrounded  on 
all  hands  by  legions  of  official  pa^ 
sons }  by  swarms  of  importunate  loaa^ 
oontractors,money4enders,andcold» 
blooded  theorists,  whom  he  cannot 
put  to  flight  without  assistance }  this 
assistance  he  expects  to  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  agriculturists.  This 
assistance  it  behoves  them,  if  they 
would  escape  the  ruin  which  others 
wise  must  overtake  them,  promptly 
and  simultaneously  to  give  him,  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  locusts  by  whom 
he  is  beset  to  make  money  dear,  aad 
by  that  means  increase  the  remunera- 
tion which  the  public  is  called  upon 
to  pay  for  theur  services  t  Let  the 
agriculturists,  by  the  decision  and 
unanimity  of  their  measures,  enable 
the  Prime  Minister  to  tell  this  greed]r 
and  insatiable  swarm,  that  he  can  no 
longer  sanction  an  unjust  exaction-^ 
that  he  can  no  longer  support  them 
in  expecting  that  obligattons  con- 
tracted in  a  paper  currency  should 
be  liquidatea  in  a  metallic  circula- 
ting medium,  which  virtually  adds 
25  per  cent  to  their,  amount.  Let 
the  agriculturists,  therefore,  but 
prove  true  to  their  own  interests,  let 
them  but  shew  themselves  the  de- 
termined defenders  of  tlieir  own  pro- 
perty, aiid  we  can  promise  them  a 
complete  redress  or  the  intolerable 
injustice  under  which  they  now  la- 
bour.   If,  however,  they  thmk  pro* 
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per  to  fall  asleep  over  their  wrongs, 
if  they  neglect  or  delay  to  press  their 
grievances  upon  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, their  ruin  will  prove  as 
complete  as  it  must  be  inevitable. 
Every  man  who  holds  land  on  lease ; 
every  man  who  has  an  estate  encum- 
bered with  mortgages,  or  annuities, 
must  lay  his  account  in  losing  the 
whole  of  his  property ;  nothing  %vill 
be  left  for  him  but  to  submit  decent- 
ly to  his  fate,  and  resign  his  patri- 
mony into  the  hands  of  mortgagees 
and  money-lenders. 

The  real  points  to  be  considered, 
are,  the  justice,  the  expediency,  and 
the  practicability,  of  the  measure 
whicJi  we  now  recommend. 

Is  it  just  that  any  measure  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  which 
would  be  attended  with  die  effect  of 
reducing  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  present  pound  sterling  ?  We  cer- 
tainly are  of  opinion,  that  on  every 
principle  of  equity.  Government 
would  not  only  be  justified,  but  that 
it  is  imperatively  called  upon  to  carry 
such  a  measure  into  eflfect  Every 
government  owes,  and  every  just  go- 
vernment will  yield,  an  equal  degree 
of  protection  to  all  its  subjects — to 
debtors  as  well  as  creditors.  It  is 
equally  the  duty  of  the  Legislative 
power  to  protect  the  debtor  from  be- 
injg  crushed  by  an  undue  extension 
01  the  claims  of  the  creditor,  as  to 
secure  to  the  creditor  himself  the 
faithful  liquidation  of  his  just  de- 
mands. Now,  it  is  well  known,  that 
all  the  subsisting  engagements  of  this 
country,  have  been  entered  ii^o  in  a 
paper  currency ;  and  experience  has 
proved,  that  the  forcible  substitution 
of  a  circulating  medium,  wholly  me- 
tallic, for  this  paper  currency,  has 
very  materially  increased  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling; in  other  words,  it  has  raised 
the  value  of  money,  and  lowered  the 
price  of  commodities.  Hence,  a 
pound  sterling  of  the  present  period, 
will  purchase  one-fourth  more  of 
everv  article  of  consumption  than  it 
would  have  commanded  in  exchange 
before  the  suppression  of  the  one- 
pound  note  circulation ;  and  the 
farmer  or  other  person,  who  is  un- 
der a  legal  engagement  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds  sterling,  ei- 
ther as  rent,  or  the  interest  of  a  mort- 
gage or  debt,  is  thus  virtually  called 
upon  for  25  per  cent  more  than  he 


contracted  to  pay ;  and  an  injury, 
amounting  to  five  shillinffs  in  Uie 
pound,  is  oy  this  means  inflicted  up- 
on him,  in  order  to  benefit  another 
partv,  who  has  not  the  shadow  of 
a  title  to  such  an  advantage. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  fact,  that  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  small  note  circulati0n. 
On  this  point  we  can  only  argue  from 
analogy  ,*  we  know  that  when  an  extra 
demand  is  created  for  a  commodity, 
of  which  the  supply  either  remains 
stationary,  or  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  extra  call  for  it,  an  increase 
will,  and  must  inevitably  take  place 
in  its  price  or  exchangeable  value. 
The  same  principles  which  apply  to 
other  commodities,  will,  we  appr^ 
bend,  be  found  to  operate  upon  the 
exchangeable  value  of  gold.  Until 
the  suppression  of  llie  paper  pound 
note,  there  was  in  this  country  scarce- 
ly any  demand  for  gold  as  a  circu- 
lating medium :  but  the  moment  the 
bill  tor  suppression  of  that  species 
of  currency  began  to  operate,  a  new 
demand  was  created  for  gold  to  be 
coined  into  current  money.  The 
amount  of  this  new  demand,  when 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  that 
met^  previously  sold  in  the  English 
market,  is  very  considerable;  it  pro- 
bably amounts  to  at  least  a  hundred 
to  one  :  that  is  to  say,  for  every 
pound  weight  of  gold  which  before 
the  suppression  of  the  one-pound 
note  circulation,  was  sold  indie  bul- 
lion market,  at  least  one  hundred 
pounds  weight  are  now  required  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  country  to 
be  coined  into  money.  While  a  great 
addition  has  been  uius  made  to  the 
demand  for  gold  as  a  commodi^, 
no  corresponoing  addition  has  been 
made  to  die  existuog  supply  by  the 
importation  of  more  gohi  m>m  the 
American  mines :  for  many  years 
(indeed  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  South  American  disturb- 
ances) these  mines  have  ceased  to 
be  worked.  It  may  therefore  be  as- 
sumed, that  for  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  no  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  stock  of  gold  existing^ 
either  in  the  shape  of  buulion  or  coin*- 
ed  money,  in  the  wh^le  of  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  or  indeed  of  th6 
whole  world:  hence  the  supply  of 
gold  required  to  form  the  new  cir- 
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culating  medium  of  this  country  has 
been  drawn  not  from  the  mines,  but 
from  the  stock  of  that  metal  ahready 
circulating^  either  as  bullion  or  coin 
in  other  countries.  On  this  account, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  great  and  un- 
avoidable increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold, 
not  only  here^  out  also  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  This  new  de- 
mand for  the  precious  metals,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  coined  into  cur- 
rent money,  has  occasioned  a  great 
influx  of  gold  and  silver  into  this 
country;  and  as  the  gap  produced 
by  this  quantity  attracted  hither 
has  not  been  filled  up  by  a  fresh  sup^ 
plv  from  the  American  or  any  other 
mmes,  it  is  clear  that  the  real  or  ex- 
changeable value  of  these  metals  has 
been  raised  not  only  in  England  but 
also  everywhere  else.  And  this  oni- 
nion  is  amply  corroborated  by  tne 
experience  of  mercantile  men  at 
an  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  continental  markets.  It  is  well 
known  that  since  the  recent  changes 
m  our  monetary  system  have  revived 
in  this  country  the  demand  for  the 
predons  metals,  in  order  to  be  coin- 
ed into  money,  gold  and  silver  have 
becooie  dearer,  and  command  a 
greater  quantity  of  commodities  in 
exchange  in  otiber  counMes.  This 
alteration  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  &ese  metals  is  known  to  have 
produced  considerable  derangements 
and  distress  among  other  nations  as 
well  as  our  own;  though  they  have 
been  felt  here  more  severely  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  money  trans- 
actions  of  the  British  dominions  are 
incaiimlably  more  numerous  and  im- 
portant tiuin  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Now  we  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
tend that  this  hi^h  price  of  gold  is 
an  evil  in  itself;  it  cannot  signify 
wliat  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
drcolatiiu^  medium  may  intrinsically 
be,  provided  it  maintain  an  uniform 
and  invariable  rate  ;  it  is  then  only 
hat  it  can  without  inconvenience 
lerve  as  a  medium  ^  exchange;  but 
my  sudden  alteration  either  in  the 
lemandfor  or  supply  of  the  precious 
netals^  must  neceMnruy  alter  their 
ralue  relatively  to  other  commodi- 
iesy  and  in  conseouence  create  em- 
NVTassment  and  distress.    The  vast 
tnlk  of  pecuniary  obligations  enter- 
id  into  m  this  country,  are  formed 


and  designed  to  take  place  prospec- 
tively ;  and  any  sudden  rise  or  faU 
in  Ae  value  ot  the  circulating  me* 
dium,  as  exchanged  for  commodi- 
ties, must  occasion  a  degree  of  in- 
jury proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
the  whole  mass  of  engagements  on 
which  it  operates.  This  is  precisely 
our  case  at  the  present  moment. 
The  recent  change  in  our  monetary 
system  havins^  very  greatly  increased 
the'  demand  for  gold,  has  enhanced 
its  exchangeable  value  at  least  25  per 
cent ;  and  all  persons  who  have  any 
fixed  money  contracts  to  fulfil,  find, 
that  although  the  demands  upon  them 
remain  nominally  the  same,  a  real 
addition  of  25  per  cent  has  been  made 
to  their  obligations.  This  will  very 
clearly  account  for  the  intense  dis- 
tress which  now  pervades  every  dis- 
trict of  this  kingdom.  The  legisla- 
ture has  once  more  armed  the  credi- 
tors of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  pri^^ate 
individuals,  with  a  legal  power  to  add 
25  per  cent  to  their  lust  claims  upon 
the  whole  body  of  debtors.  The  op- 
pression and  iniquity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure are  so  palpable  and  manifest, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  on  them. 

We  therefore  think,  that  upon  every 
principle  of  equity,  as  well  as  ho- 
nesty. Parliament  should,  at  its  next 
meeting,  not  lose  one  moment  before 
it  seriously  sets  about  remedying 
the  mischief  which  this  measure  has 
already  effected.  We  would,  with 
all  humility,  take  the  liberty  of  put- 
ting that  august  assembly  in  mind  of 
the  real  extent  of  its  constitutional 
power  over  the  currency  of  therealm. 
The  constitution  of  this  country  vests 
in  tlie  crown  the  power  of  regulating 
our  circulating  medium.  This  pre- 
rogative was  conferred  upon  the  So- 
vereign for  the  advantage  of  his  sub- 
jects :  its  exercise  served  to  protect 
the  public  against  being  defrauded 
by  base  coin.  The  royal  impress 
was  a  warranty*  that  each  piece  of 
money  circulating  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  was  of  legal  weight  and 
standard  fineness.  But  although  the 
Sovereign  was  thus  invested  with  the 
right  ofcoining  money,  and  even  of 
delegating  the  exercise  of  this  right 
to  subjects  in  whom  he  might  be  ais 
posed  to  repose  such  confidence, 
neither  he  nor  his  delegates  possess-, 
ed  any  just  right  either  to  alter  the. 
quantity  or  debase  the  quality  of  the 
metal  which  a  piece  of  current  mo«^ 
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B0y  ofmtaiiied.  1%  U  Indeed  but  toe 
trtte»  that  in  former  tiinea»  our  So^- 
vereignsoeoeaionallyoversteppedthe 
ju«t  limits  of  tbeir  $,\ktkontyi  mi 
t»  aerve  a  lemporeiT  purpoie  diml* 
Itished  the  wel^t»  or  debeeed  the 

?uality»  of  tiie  cfarculatiug  mediuok 
lut  then  theee  unauthorHied  acta  of 
powfNT  w^:^  baldly  avowed  <  they 
were  admitted  to  be  frauduleut  f  for> 
In  tboee  day^  there  were  no  eoomn 
miste  to  justify  or  glofi»  over  the 
wrong  which  A»  sovereign  powet 
foundititsinterealtoconMnit.  The 
purposes  for  which  the  soverelgii 
power  in  this  country  was  orlgiaaQy 
intrusted  with  the  regulation  of  the 
dbrculating  medium  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  Parliament  when  !»• 
foslating  respecting  the  currency.  In 
Uie  diBchan;e  of  its  functions^  it  la 
the  duty  or  Parliament  to  afPord  to 
every  sublect  of  this  reidm  an  equal 
and  complete  protection  from  vrrong. 
Hanoe  it  is  its  boundea  duty  to  keep 
the  standard  of  value»  at  an  even  ba^ 
liVace,  and  tiius  prevent  one  elass— « 
the  class  of  creditors— >from  preying 
mnm*— from  devouring  the  property 
or  another  dass^the  dnae  of  debtors. 
With  all  die  defet^u^  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  feel  OB  such  an  occ»» 
aioui  we  beg  to  state  it  as  our  fina 
belii^>  that  when  Parliament  passes 
any  measure^  which  even  in  a  trifling 
•e^jree  affiscts  the  exchangeable  value 
•f  tiie  circulating  medium^  it  over^ 
steps  any  authwity  which  it  is  ho* 
nestly  and  constitiitionally  entitled 
to  exercise*    Thinking,  as  we  most 
heartily  uid  conscientiously  do»  that 
Hie  increased  demand  for  gold  was 
ipevitablir  occasioned  by  the  Buppres«» 
nioa  of  the  one*pound  note  circul»» 
tioU)  and  has  practically  been  attend>». 
ed  with  the  eroct  of  adding  greatly  to 
the  real  value  of  the  medium  of  ex* 
change  in  this  country^  we  shall  ne- 
•ver  cease  to  consider  the  measure 
unjust,  oppressive^  and  inexpedi«ity 
and  to  press  for  its  repeaL  \Vedonot 
mean  to  say  that  the  legislature  pass* 
ed  this  measure  with  the  design  or 
intendon  of  committing  an  injury 
upon  any  class  of  sidjects^  The  m»-^ 
jority  who  sanctloaed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  one^pound  note  currency^ 
were  deluded  by  the  sc^histries  of 
the  eooBomists  into  the  belief,  that 
no  ill  effect  would  result  from  ile 
operation.   9ut  surely  th^  have  b}^ 
lihia^^tlBie  dtscevevMl^  that  ih»  $9g^ 


ments  to  which  th^  unfortuaAteljr 
listened  were  mere  wnghuaoM;  theeae* 
porience  of  the  laat  nine  months  musk 
we  should  suppose,  have  convinced 
thera>  that  they  have  been  led  into 
an  enror  fatal  alike  to  puUic  pros- 
perity, and  to  the  interests  of  a  very 
lerge  body  of  private  Individuals^ 
We  cannot^  therefore,  but  expreae 
an  earnest  hope,  that  the  Legislature 
will  be  induced  to  retrace  ita  atq^ 
and  rescue  the  productive  dassoe 
from  the  totalruin  whidi  must  others 
wise  frdl  upon  the»i» 

But  the  recoBsideiutien  of  ther 
fueetion  ef  the  currency  is  net  only 
become  necessary*  frvm  a  just  re* 
gard  te  the  interests  of  private  ia^ 
dividuakh-«  point  which  a  wise  mtA 
equitable  Legislatere  wiU  never  ovee- 
look»*- but  it  is  also  recemnsended 
by  the  plainest  principles  ef  public 
policy.  The  mode  in  which  tl^  sw* 
]^us  revenue  ef  eveiy  country  ie  die> 
tributed  and  expended  Buist^  in  tile 
long  run»  produce  a  great  effilot  upoA 
t^  i^liT^S^®  wealth  and  ple^ieritsf 
of  the  community*  In  prcfiertion  t* 
the  Wttount  of  this  netreve«ue^whidi 
may  be  laid  out  in  proAtcHwm  imthm 
|ry^.will  be  the  is^^ikUty  witl^whiek 
a  nmiea  advances  m  prospeiif^  ami 
poweiv  The  history  ef  this  coMitsf 
duHng  the  past  forty  yeans  temishee 
the  statesman  with  an  usefuliHusts^t 
tiott  of  this  important  truth*  Tte 
effect  of  the  Bank  ftestnetion  Act^  as 
depreciatingthecuirencyxrfthieeounp 
try  below  its  staadard  wdue^  wen  n» 
doubt  ui^st  towarde  the  body  ef 
creditors*  both,  public  e&d  psivafeef 
but  however  iiyurioue  it  poved  tft 
that  ekes  of  nattve  cspitalitit.  it  ie 
quite  dear  l^t  it  had  a  dfreet  teB» 
dency  to.  promote  puliHc  presperii^ 
By  lessening  the  real  viwie  e£  the 
demands  upon  them^  it  left  evevy 
year  a  laxger  surplus  oi  levetiue  m 
^e  hands  of  the  indnatrasiis  claneta» 
and  more  especially  of  those  nugsged 
in  tiie  tillage  of  land.  Thorn  auq^iw 
was  not  unprofitsbly  sq^Handensdi 
it  wsa  not  censuimed  and  wealed  ila 
feeding  a  uadess  and  unproduetirtt 
tEBin  oiF  menials  and  demeetiea:  eia 
the  eemrary,  it  waa  laid  .out  in.  maim 
tsining  and  feeding  productiTe  Im* 
bounra  empleyedin  the  varteua  epi^ 
of  husbandry;  and  fa^  thme 


■scans it  beeaaw  the  souKee>e* 
vreelA,  botii  to  its. 
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colftiTalioii  ci  land  wore  emiclMd 
dmiiig  tliKl  period;  ud  the  w^edth 
which  Hbsj  mm  acquired  being  again 
laid  oat  o&  the  improvement  id  &e 
mh1»  added  inealcuuhly  to  ito  produo- 
tiTO  poaren.  Hence  the  unequalled 
proeperity  of  agriciilturey  and  with  it^ 
of  every  other  branch  of  industry, 
durinff  that  memorable  and  IsiUiant 
perioa  of  our  national  hiatory.  We 
merely  state  thia,  aa  «  weU-known 
conaequence  resulting  from  the  de- 
predation of  the  currency  during  the 
smpenaion  of  cash  payments.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  disguise  or  de- 
fend tlie  inyory  which  was  then  in- 
flicted upon  aU  the  credttore,  both  of 
the  BtBte  and  of  private  individuals. 


But  the  recent  changes  which,  on 
&e  recoBsmendation  of  the  econo- 
mnts,  have  been  effscted  in  our 
nwDfltery  eyaiem,  are  to  the  full 
aeaii;|SKs^  im  finm^^k,  whiU  they  ar^ 
inealculabli/  mare  iitfurious  and  tn^ 
poiMc  m  their  comsequences.  These 
oeBBequences  appear  to  us  so  in- 
portaat  that  we  shall  venture  to  dwell 
imon  tfaem*  Tliey  will,  we  thhik, 
adequately  account  for  the  greater 
portton^  if  not  the  whole,  of  ttie  dis- 
treasy  which  new  pervades  the  com- 
mmuty^ 

The  depredation  of  tiie  currency, 
aBW»  have  already  stated,  eaased  cap 
pitalte  flowtowards  agriculture,  and 
otfier  productive  eperadons;     Hie 
preoent  undue  enhfrnceaieDt  of  the 
dra«lstin{^  medium  acts  in  an  onpo* 
site  directieii.   It  tends  to  withdraw 
eapM  from  tillage,  and  other  repro- 
meing  employnieiitB,  and  causes  it 
to  be  expended  in  occupations  wldefa 
yield  no  return.    By  the  operation 
ef  this  wjust  sad  impolitk;  rise  in 
the  eK^Aangeable  value  ef  money, 
an  overwhelmB^  proportion  of  the 
net  revenue  ef  the  country  has  pass- 
ed from  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
flaaaco  into  those  of  unproducdve 
capitalists  living  in  dties.  Hence  the 
extnaion  and  prosperity  of  towns 
wiAm  Hie  hwt  fifteen  years.    All  the 
lersona   who   depend  upon   fixed 
neney  incomes  have  been  suddenly 
nd  enermously  enriched :  they  have 
iieen  enabled  to  build  and  occupy 
Jnrger  houses;  to  keep  a  larger  train 
ef  footmen  miA  domestics,  and  to 
t«vel  in  aH  the  abundance  end  hiz- 
'uy  which  a    dear  currsncy   and 
heaqp  «emmoditiee  have  placed  at 
.heireonttHMd.    Bittwldlethemo- 


nied  capitalist  thus  bloats  upen  the 
affluence  which  the  legislature  haa 
incautioualy  as  well  as  unjustly  pour* 
ed  into  his  np,  the  producing  cmsaea 
are  impoverished  and  ruined.    To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  moneys 
lender,  they  are  year  after  year  com- 
pelled to  part  with  capital,  which,  if 
left  in  their  hands,  would  be  laid  out 
in  improving  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil,  and  increasing  the  store 
of  public  wealth.  When  it  comes  iiH 
to  the  hands  of  the  monied  capitalist^ 
it  is  laid  out  in  a  way  which  repro^ 
duces  nothing:  it  is  expended  upon 
mere  consumers ;  upon  cooks,  ^t^ 
men,  and  grooms :  mstead  of  bdng 
expended,  as  it  would  have  been,  by 
the  farmer,  in  feedhig  labourers,  who 
always  reproduce  considerably  more 
than  they  consume.  There  never  haa 
occurred  in  the  history  of  this  coun^ 
try  a  period  when  the  demand  for 
all  commoditiee  connected  with  the 
luxuries  of  life  has  been  as  great  aa 
during  the  last  fifteen  years :  and 
hence  not  only  the  capitelists  thenn 
selves,  who  wa-e  annually  profiting 
in  an  unjust  measure  by  the  changea 
of  the  currency,  but  even  our  states* 
men,  waxed  absolutely  vranton  in  thin 
apparent  prosperity.     It  never  oc- 
curred to  them  Ihat  we  were  pen* 
sueraig  not  only  Uie  net  revenue,  but 
also  gradually  wasting  the  capital  of 
the  country ;  while  the  top  of  the  tree 
seemed  to  flourish,  decay  had  attack* 
ed  the  roots ;  while  the  towns  ^ew* 
ed  every  outward  symptom  of  pros* 
perity,  ^e  progress  of  adversity  had 
commenced   in  the    country;   our 
streets  and  public  places  swarmed 
with  thriving  feuses  and  fair  fbnas, 
decked  out  m  the  gaudy  fabrics  of 
foreign  countries :  but  our  fields  be- 
gan to  go  untilled,  not  because  the 
hands  to  cultivate  ^em  were  want- 
ing, but  because  the  capital  embark- 
ed in  husbandry  having  been  gra- 
dually absorbed  by  the  operation  of 
the  currency  bill,  the  rarmer  was 
deprived  of  the  means  of  pajing  for 
labour.  The  fflamer  well  knows,  that 
it  would  tend  gready  to  his  own  pro- 
fit if  he  bestowed  more  labour  on  hia 
fields:  but  he  bitterly  feels  that  the 
means  of  doing  this  have  been  taken 
from  bim,  and  transferred  into  dM 
hands  of  the  tax^^therer  and  money- 
lender.   The  whole  dass  of  labour- 
ers in  husbandry  have  been  in  con- 
aeqtteiice  put  npoA  a  short  aUewanoe 
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both  of  labour  and  food:  they  are  in 
fact  but  half  employed,  and  half  fed ; 
and  of  this  diminished  allowance  of 
food,  the  farmers  contrive  to  furnish 
them  with  a  considerable  portion  out 
of  the  poor  rates.  By  this  expedient, 
ruinous  to  the  morals  and  comforts 
of  the  peasantry,  they  succeed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  forcing  the  inactive 
capitalist  to  disfforge  a  ^urt  of  the  sur- 
plus income  wnicfa  he  has  acquired 
through  the  alteration  of  the  currency. 
This  IS  the  true  history  of  the  origm 
of  the  intolerable  misery  which  now 
universally  prevails  among  the  ig^reat 
body  of  laoourers  in  agriculture. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  this 
unfortunate  class  are  discarded  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  winter  months ; 
they  are  then  lodged  in  public  work- 
bouses,  where  they  are  furnished  with 
clean  straw,  to  lie  upon,  and  with  a 
weekly  allowance  out  of  the  parish 
funds,  just  sufficient  to  supply  them 
with  potatoes  and  salt 

The  recent  fiidling  off  in  the  amount 
of  the  public  revenue,  affords  the 
most  decisive  proof,  that  the  enjoy- 
ments and  comforts  of  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  people  have  materially  di- 
minished ;  and  to  us  it  appears  in  a 
still  more  alarming  light,  from  the 
prospect  which  it  holds  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  future.  It  not  only 
proves,  that  the  consumption  of  tax- 
able commodities  has  decreased,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  population ;  but  it 
seems  to  indicate  a  fact  still  more  to 
be  deprecated  in  its  consequences, 
•—that  from  want  of  means  to  conti- 
nue the  energy  of  tillage,  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soil  of  this 
countryhave  recei  veda  seriouscheck. 
This  furnishes  the  most  incontrover- 
tible evidence  of  a  decay,  not  mere- 
ly in  a  minor  branch  of  public  indus- 
try, but  in  the  trunk  or  root  which 
feeds  and  nourishes  all  the  branches. 
It  behoves  Government,  therefore, 
to  turn  their  most  serious  attention 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes;  for,  if  we  should  as- 
sume it  to  be  true,  that  they  are  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  well-doing  of 
this  numerous  class  of  subjects  on 
their  own  account,  still  we  be^  to 
press  the  matter  upon  their  conside- 
ration, for  the  sake  of  the  other 
classes  which  depend  upon  the  agri- 
cultiu^ists  for  employment  and  for 
bread.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  well  known  fact,  that  the  agricul- 
tural body  constitute  the  best  cus- 


tomers of  the  manufisctiiring  claaseei 
And  every  rational  man  wfll  admit» 
that  the  impoverishment  of  this  great 
and  important  class,  occasioned  by 
Mr  PeeVs  currency  measures,  is  the 
leading  cause,  not  only  of  the  distress 
which  nas  beien  so  long  and  so  se- 
verely felt  among  themselves,  but  al- 
so of  the  overwh^ming  misery  which, 
from  the  want  of  their  old  and  steady 
customers  and  employers,  has  at 
leitfth  reached  the  manufacturera 
and  artisans  of  the  empire.  If  the 
misery  which  now  prevails  in  most 
of  our  manufacturing  districts  were 
detailed  in  but  half  its  intensity  and 
horrors,  it  would,  we  are  quite  sure, 
iu>pal  the  stoutest  heart  Without 
the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  the 
scenes  of  suffering  which  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  at  every 
step  of  his  progress  throughout  those 
districts,  woum  Appear  perfectly  in- 
credible. 

In  order  to  be  restored  to  their 
wonted  prosperity,  the  classes  en- 
gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
ask  for  no  partial  advantages;  they  do 
not  require  to  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  they  solicitno  favour ; 
they  simply  demand  justice.  They 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  suicidal  mea- 
sure, which,  for  the  second  time  since 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  has  placed 
the  whole  of  their  property  within 
the  grasp  of  the  tribe  of  money  lend- 
ers. Theyare  willing  to -fulfil,  in  the 
mostfaitiiful  manner,  all  the  engage- 
ments into  which  they  have  entered, 
— to  liquidate  all  their  obligations  in 
a  currency,  equal  in  value  to  that  in 
which  they  were  originally  contract- 
ed; but  they  protest  against  the  un- 
just operation  of  the  recent  chanj^ 
in  tiie  currency,  which  has,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  had  the  effect  of 
adding  25  per  cent  to  the  real  value 
of  all  debts. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  iiy  us- 
tice  of  the  recent  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  monetary  system, 
as  it  afiects  the  interest  of  individuals, 
and  its  impolicy,  as  it  regards  the 
public,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  establisliing  a 
small  note  circulation,  not  liable  to 
become  depreciated  or  enhanced  by 
fluctuation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
expose  its  holders  to  loss  through 
the  failure  of  Banks  on  the  other. 

That  an  unlimited  circulaticm  of 
small  notes  may  tak^  place,  coivu»-> 
tentiy  with  the  perfect  security  of  the 
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header,  is  a  fiftct  wbich  has  been  put 
to  tiie  test  of  experience  fai  tbis  part 
of  Hie  United  Empire,  for  a  period 
of  no  ineonmderabie  duration.  And 
this  is  perbape  suffieient  of  itself  to 
oonTince  our  Soutbem  neigbboura, 
tbat  the  insecurity  of  that  species  of 
dreulation  among  themsefyes,  did 
not  arise  from  any  thing  neccooarily 
inherent  in  its  nature,  but  from  some 
error  or  imperfection  in  the  system 
(m  wbich  banlc  notes  were  allowed 
to  be  issued*  The  inconveniences 
and  evils  which  formed  the  pretence 
for  suppressing  the  one  pound  note 
currency  altogether,arose  solely  from 
the  oversiffbt  of  Government,  in  per- 
mitting all  Country  Banks,  without 
check  or  dismmination,  to  issue  one 
pound  notes.  That  more  mischief  did 
not  flow  fnnn  this  strange  overufht, 
is,  indeed,  to  us  a  matter  .of  consioer- 
Me  surprise.  It  proves,  that  the 
great  body  of  Country  Bankers  was 
composed  of  solvent  and  responsible 
persons,  and  did  not  contain  many 
speculating  members  trading  solely 
on  credit. 

We  conceive,  indeed,  that  in  the 
regnkiUon  of  a  paper  currency,  the 
Government  should  perform  a  part 
towards  the  public  analogous  to  its 
functions,  in  regard  to  a  metallic 
circulating  medium.  As  it  allows  no 
piece  of  metal  to  circulate  as  coin, 
without  being  first  assured,  that  it  is 
ef  standfO'd  weight  and  fineness,  we 
tiiink  it  should  not  allow  bank  notes, 
eMer  for  one  pounds  or  any  other 
amount,  to  circulate  as  cash,  before  it 
has  obtained  an  absolute,  an  instant- 
ly available  assurance  of  the  perfect 
wdvency  of  the  issuers.  The  issuing 
of  paper  notes  appears  in  every  re- 
spect analoffous  to  the  act  of  coining 
money.  This  is  properly  the  func- 
tion of  Government;  and  it  never 
should  be  delegated  to  any  party,  of 
whose  integri^  and  responsibility 
Government  is  not  well  assured. 
The  issuing  of  bank  notes  of  any 
amount,  does  not  Ml  necessarily  into 
the  province  of  a  banker.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  tiie  bankers  them- 
geheSf  and  perhaps  convenient  to  the 
public,  that  a  certain  number  of  this 
dass  of  traders  should  be  authorised 
to  furnish  each  district  with  this  spe- 
cies of  circulating  medium ;  but  we 
think  that,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  duty  to- 
wards the  public,  the  Government 


should  never  invest  with  tills  privi- 
lege, a  private  banker,  or  company  of 
bimkers,  who  cannot  furnish  a  secu- 
rity which  places  their  solvency  be- 
yond all  doubt,  as  far  as  regards  tiie 
amount  of  notes  issued  by  them,  it 
is, -therefore,  our  opinion,  that  no 
banking  establishment  ^ould  be  al- 
lowed to  circulate  notes  of  any  kind, 
before  it  has  ^ven  indisputable  secu- 
rity of  its  ability  to  meet  the  whole 
of  its  issues.  We  would,  therefore, 
have  the  Treasury  exact  from  every 
Bank,  a  deposit  of  stock,  or  some 
other  equally  valid  securitv,  as  an 
indimensable  condition  to  the  grant 
of  a  license  to  issue  paper  notes, — or 
tills  object,  perhi^,  might  be  attain- 
ed, by  giving  the  holders  of  notes 
precedence  over  all  other  creditors, 
when  any  bank  should  happen  to  fail. 
The  shadow  of  a  doubt  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  any  establbhment,  in- 
trusted by  Government  with  tiie  pri- 
vilege of  circulating  bank  notes, 
could,  bypossibUity,  fail  to  liquidate 
the  whole  mass  of  debts  of  that  kind, 
which  it  may  have  contracted.  We 
think  it  would  be  but  fair  and  honest, 
that  if  at  any  time  the  officers  of  Gi»- 
vemment,  either  from  mistake  or  ne- 
glect, should  happen  to  take  a  secu- 
rity whidi,  when  brought  to  the  test, 
proved  insufficient,  still  the  Treasury 
ought  to  make  good  the  loss  sustain- 
ed oy  the  holders  of  the  notes.  It  is 
the  duty  of  Government  to  protect 
tbe  community  against  every  species 
of  imposition  or  loss  from  the  circu- 
lating medium ;  and  if  at  any  time  it 
should  extend  the  discharge  of  this 
function  to  incompetent  or  insolvent 
subiects,  it  ought,  in  all  faumess,  to 
be  held  responsible,  both  for  the  in- 
aptitude and  inability  of  its  delegates. 
The  practice  of  Scotiand  shews 
that  even  without  taking  security  for 
the  amount  of  notes  circulated  by  a 

grivate  firm,  a  system  of  banking  may 
e  established,  which  practically  se- 
cures tiie  public  against  all  risk  on 
account  ot  insolvency.  We  need  not 
inform  our  readers  that  our  banking 
transactions  are  chiefly  conducted  by 
joint  stock  companies;  the  capitd 
invested  in  their  concerns  is  raised 
by  a  certain  number  of  shares  which 
are  generally  held  by  a  great  number 
of  partners.  The  National  Bank  of 
Scotiand  has  1238  partners  ;  the 
Commercial  Bank  621;  the  Ab^r- 
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deeft  T«WB  and  County  Bank  446^ 
of  the  remajaing  baaks  there  are 
three  in  which  the  number  of  part* 
itara  ezoeeda  100;  aix  in  whldi  the 
number  is  betareea  ao  and  100;  and 
Beventeen  in^R^iiGh  Ae  number  MIb 
short  of  20.  All  iheae  ahareholdera 
are,  seTerally  and  jointly,  reaponalhle 
to  the  Dttblio,  not  only  to  the  fuD  ex* 
tent  oftheir  raapectiTa  attbecriptioafl» 
but  to  ^e  full  amount  of  their  ah> 
tire  fortunes.  All  these  Banka  huTO 
bvanehea  in  the  different  diatricta 
amounting  to  about  188  in  number; 
these  branches  are  managed  by  local 
agenta^  who  give  aecuri^  to  the  pa^ 
rent  tnadtution  proportioned  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them*  This  system 
has  completely  superseded  the  use 
of  gold  aa  a  circulating  medium;  for 
the  last  fifty  years  all  pecuniary 
transactions  in  Scotland  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  ^ptaper  issues  of  these 
estabUshmentt;  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Bank  Restrktkm  Act,  the  public 
may,  if  they  choose,  conrert  tiieir 
notes  into  sovereigns ;  but  it !»  found 
in  practice,  that  the  public,  having 
the  fullest  reliance  upon  the  solvency 
of  these  institutions,  never  ask  for 
gold.  They  habitually  and  unlver* 
sally  give  the  preference  to  paper. 
This  immediate  convertibility orpa- 
per  into  ffold  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
efiectuauy  prevents  these  securities 
from  sustaining  any  depreciation,  and 
preserves  the  circolamg  medimn  at 
an  uniform  value.  The  panics  and 
alarms  whk^h  in  1703, 1616,  and  1825, 
ruined  so  many  Banks,  and  inflicted 
such  severe  keses  upon  the  public 
in  Bndand,  passed  over  the  banking 
establishments  of  Scotland  without 
in  the  sliffhtest  degree  affecting  their 
credit.  It  is  indeed  a  well-known 
fact,  that  during  a  period  of  one  hun« 
dred  and  tiiirty  years,  although  pa- 
per money  has  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  coin,  as  a  circulating  me« 
dium,  only  two  Banks  have  failed  ia 
this  country,  and  the  whole  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  public,  from  the 
ftdlure,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
LM,844.  This  proves,  beyond  all 
question,  that  the  losses  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  experienced 
in  England  from  the  failure  of  Banks, 
arose  not  from  the  circulation  of  p»- 
per  money,  but  from  a  defect  in  the 
aystem  on  whidi  it  was  allowed  to 
be  issued. 
*wBie  Pomona  fl6Mn  fo  enieTtafai  n 


vague  notion  that  a  metallic  circul*- 
tiii^  medium  is  less  apt  to  foster  ex- 
cessive qpeculalion  and  overtrading 
than  paper  money.  This  la  mani- 
festly an  error.  In  periods  of  oonfi- 
danoe  and  ooouBMtcial  proaperity  ail 
persoos  in  trade  have  reooune  to  tiie 
extensive  use  of  inivale  paper,  auch 
asbillaof  exchange  and  pronuaaery 
nolea;  and  by  multiplying  these,  they 
are  Me  to  carry  overtrading  aad 
speculating  upon  credit  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  please.  A  very 
larse  proportion  of  the  whole  oircii- 
latton  of  Lancaahire  conaiata  of  billa 
of  exchange  of  a  small  amounti  that 
is  to  say,  from  L.10  up  to  L.50* 
These  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like 
bank  notes;  they  become  so  fuUy 
indorsed  before  their  maturity,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  add  another 
namow  ^  What  oocurred  at  Ham« 
burgh,"  says  Mr  Tooke,  "*  at  the  doae 
of  last  century,  ia  a  proof  that  even  • 

{>urely  metallic  currency  adaMts  of  • 
arge  superstructure  of  private  cre^ 
dit,  which  may  Iw  auli^ect  to  sudden 
contraction  and  extension.  The  Bank 
of  that  city  presenta  an  exaim^  of 
the  most  correct  regulation  ofa  me^ 
taUic  currency  that  haa  hiiherto  been 
known.  There  is  no  paper  whatever 
current  as  money ;  yet  under  chrcum- 
slances,  favourable  to  speoalatieti^ 
there  was  a  very  great  increaae  of  ita 
general  circulatoi  throurii  the  ns»* 
dium  of  private  paper  and  of  trana* 
actions  on  credit  m  the  year  1797  aad 
1 796."  From  circumatancea  of  teoK 
porary  operation,  tiiere  haf^pened 
about  that  time  to  be  a  acan^  aaqiply 
of  commodities,  emdallyor  colonial 
mroduoe  imported  into  Hanibiir[^ 
This  caused  an  increased  demand  lor 
imraedfaite  consumption,  *  whence 
arose  a  speculation  which  waa  cai^ 
ried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
maintahied,  in  a  great  pait,  by  «  di^ 
cuUtion  of  paper;  pricea  of  colonial 
produce  were  driven  up  immoder- 
ately, and  those  who  had  embarked 
earliest  appeared  to  be  making  large 
fortunes,  and  were  Ihua  for  n  time 
in  high  credit."  This  ov<MtrndingiB 
cokmial  produce  was  followed  by  las 
usual  consequences— <an  overeupply 
of  commodities,  and  n  great  ml  ei 
prk^es.  The  mevitable  result  was  a 
destructioB  of  the  paper  whidi  had 
been  created  there,  and  which  had 
extended  itself,  along  with  4ke  epe* 
culatioH, toother  towns ^  qiimnny 


kindwa 


libe  iMMt  year.    Our  croui  of  eveiy 

wore  admowledMlto  be  itMler 

•a  average ;  utdeed^  Ifr  Jaoois  vviw  ii 

(foierally  adnitted  to  be  en  authority 

la  tboee  maMen^  aad  wbo  was  ^le- 

ekllf  employed  by  gavetamimt  to 

iuTestigale  theeul^ject»  etateB  that  tte 

twtmrai)  ^aeci^^titeii  ot  thia  (lis-    produce  of  ibe  last  harveBtiUkcQtt. 

araea  MbUAed  in  (iM  bqg:iiaiBg  of    akieiably  tiiortof  an  «TeMecropi 

Jiorember,  it  bb  etated  «tha4tiie    b^itaaOMfMeofdiiB  MaeMrt, 

wkkh  ao  oMtt  wboloaowa  Mr  Jacob'a 
accuracy  in  enquiiiaa  of  tbe  kind, 
wili  ventare  to  dia|inte>  and  which 
tbe^Tenuneat  wkicbeBBpleyed  kbn 


and  %o  eanie  ia  HoUaad.  TheniiaiT 
bcr  of  hoiiaea  tbat  Med  in  Ham^ 
hm^  between  August  aad  Novem- 
ber  1799»  wae  elg&lgMmrD,  and  tbe 
aBKNint  of  tiieir  eogi^BMnto  up*> 
wwda  of  »jOOO»im  banco  marloB,  or 
about  L.2»d00,000  sterling.  Inacoa* 
4iaor^^tien  of  tida  dis- 


I  of  tbe  mercbaate  at 
have  increaaed  to  aa 
1 1  and  during  tibe 
Tof  October,  eveiy  aaaii 
EB  erriTed,  baa  added  aeveral 
to  tbe  unfertunato  liat  of 
iMuaea  wbicb  bare  (stopped  pajnent 
in  tiiat  citf)  wbeie  there  are  acaraely 
any  paraoBS  in  Ibe  mercaatiie  Uae, 
wbaaerer  any  be  Uteir  wealth  aad 
eoaaexloa»  who  baye  not  esqperiea* 
ced  «aiuMerable  didftcuitieB,  while 
Ibe  elfecta  ibereof  have  extended  to 
flmeaaea,  Fhmlefoit,  Amaterdan^  and 
many  elber  of  the  principal  trading 
towna  oa  tbe  Coaliaent.''  In  the 
OemdemaCs  Motfrnteme  and  AxuMtl 
Begimer  auiy  be  fooad  deacriBtiona 
of  thive  great  oonunercial  reTukaioaa 
wbicb  erigbMted  oa  tbe  Continent^ 
wiiero  the  cumacy  waa  wholly  me*' 
tiUic ;  dieflfet  in  17«3;  the  second  in 
1771-^  and  the  ^ML  in  177e4>. 

Bat  it  4i  aet  oar  eliject  at  present 
so  g«»  favto  any  demit  respectaig  tiM 
by  which  a  paper  circalating 
I  niglit  be  plMsed  upon  a«e* 
Bisi  we  bafe  no  doubt  tbat 
fai  lour  aad  twen^  hours  a  second-- 
late  clerk  in  ti^  T>ea8ury>  assisted 
by  a  eecoad^mie  deik  in  any  ordi- 
nary baaking4ioiise,  night  derise  a 
plaa  which  would  put  such  a  cuiren^ 


cy  open  a  aee^re 

Porad9Bg  our  opinion  not  ^in  the 
npearintkwB  of  tbe^Mrists,  but  from 
facts  aad  exaerience,  we  entertsdn  no 
doubt  that  the  exthsction  of  the  smaU 
note  circols^n  lias  added  i^  least 
25  per  cent  to  the  sUmderd  of  value  ; 
MM  tbat  all  money  obltgatioas  have 
been  increased  in  a  {tfoponMoate 
ratiow  At  this  moment  every  article 
of  i^grioaltural  produce  sells  for  at 
least  25  per  cent  under  its  price  at 
Ala  time  twelvemeaHh  Iliereisno 
pretence  for  saymg  that  this  fall  in 
the  ]Mice  of  commodities  has  been 
oceasiened  by  over-production.  Hiat 
hacjc  and  tbtend4>are«r#ttmeBt  ca»* 
>  witboat  the  most  palpable  insult 
e^  vo '  flppueci  wt  ^ 


will  ecaroeiy  have  the  hardlbood  to 
coatrovert»  it  is  atfll  foind  tbat  the 
price  of  every  article  of  eonaumptioa 
has  fatten  at  least  oa»4durtb{  which 
places  it  beyond  all  doabt  that  tbe 
change  baa  been  effected — not  by 
an  overHMjpply  of  commodities,  but 
by  a  ehaage  in  tbe  standard  in 
whidi  they  are  vaiaed  This  lur- 
nisbaa  ftggroand  to  ooactade,  tbat 
if  it  had  net  been  ta*  tbe  rise  wbicb 
the  change  m  oar  monetary  system 
hae  ocoasiooied  ia  tbe  value  of  meney^ 
there  would  have  been.  Instead  of  a 
fiaU)  a  rise  hi  tbe  priee  of  agiioultarBl 
produce,  prayoraoiied  to  the^toaina* 
lioa  wfaidh  has  takea  place  hi  the 


of  tvva  altemsMves  Is 

we  anrnt either  return  teapnperchw 
txdatiag  mediin^  which,  ^  banish^ 
Ing  gold,  wm  lessen  tts  eachangeiMe 
^nahie,  aad,  by  that  means,  restore  Ito 
poand  meriing  to  its  standing  viftiie 
before  the  act  for  liheeuppression  -of 
ene-pound  notes  came  into  operai' 
t^oa:  orareda(^iiennracrtbe«iadein 
idl  taxes,  annniities,  and  paymentfl^ 
proportioned  to  the  incKMed  value 
of  tbe  medmm  of  excftnoige  in  wid«^ 
tbey  are  to  be  liquidated.  WMl  re*- 
g«rd  to  ^18  point,  tbe  LincetnsUre 
petil^ners  hit  tbe  right  nail  on  tbe 
bead :  they  say,  "  either  re<estal^Hrfi 
the  measure  of  lihe  value  m  which  cffl 
evR-  obligatiORs  were  contiw^ted,  in 
which  rents  were  arranged,  annui- 
ties granted,  mor^ages  borrorwed, 
and  taxes  'assessecT:  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  these  demands  in  propor» 
tion  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
wirrem^  in  which  they  are  to  'bc-^ffis* 
eharged :  we  arcwilMng  to  meet  aH 
the  jttstclaims'both-of  our  piftlic  and 
private  (^editorsj  but  we  wiffl  not 
eubmit  to  be  pluxtdered  by  a  leghth^ 
!  #ve  regulation  which  entides  liietax- 
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gatherer,  the  annuitant^  and  money- 
lender to  exact  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  than  he  hat  any  moral  right  to 
claim."  From  this  dilemma  we  feel 
quite  certain  that  Government  Can- 
not escape :  if,  for  reasons  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  they  persist  in 
an  attempt  to  uphold  our  monetary 
system  on  its  present  footing;  in  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  the  moderate  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  the  restitution 
of  a  paper  circulating  medium  con- 
vertible into  cash  at  the  will  of  the 
holder — ^they  must  be  prepared  for 
the  other  altemative,  and  take  off 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve 
miUions  per  annum.  To  enable  them 
to  do  this,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
must  be  made  on  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt ;  on  all  salaries,  on  all 
pensions — ^in  short,  on  all  pasrmenta 
issuing  out  of  the  excheouer,  of  what- 
ever Kind  or  amount  they  may  be. 
Hie  operation  of  the  recent  alteration 
of  our  currency  has,  at  one  stroke,  in- 
creased our  load  of  taxes  one-fourth ; 
it  has  produced  the  same  practical  ef- 
fect as  if  the  legislature,  retaining  a 
paper  circulating  medium,  had  add- 
ed twelve  millions  to  the  forty-eight 
millions  per  annum,  which  tdreiuly 
pressed  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Forty-eight  millions  sterlmg 
paid  in  a  metallic  circulating  medium 
will  command  as  large  a  Quantity  of 
commodities  as  sixty  millions  ster« 
ling  in  a  paper  medium  of  exchange. 
The  pubnc  are  still  willing  to  bear  as 
much  as  they  bore  before ;  but  the^ 
will  not  submit  to  the  recent  addi- 
tional load,  which  the  recent  change 
in  the  currency  has  imposed  upon 
them.  Let  other  counties  but  fol- 
low the  example  which  has  been  set 
them  by  the  Grentlemen  and  Yeomen 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln;  let  them 
act  with  firmness,  unanimity,  and 
temper.  Let  them  demand,  in  the 
bola  language  of  British  freemen, 
acquaint^  with' their  rights,  and  de- 
termined to  protect  themselves  from 
injustice,  and  their  property  from 
plunder,  either  the  restoration  of  the 
circulating  medium,  in  which  all  their 
pecuniary  engagements  have  been 
entered  mto,  or  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  and  all  other  pay- 
ments, proportioned  to  the  alteration 
which  has  oeen  recently  effected  in 
the  standard  of  value,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  promise  them  a  successful 
result    Although  backed  by  a  cabal 


of  placemen,  pensioners,  and  fund- 
holders,  who  batten  upon  the  vitals  of 
an  impoverishedand  exhausted  coun- 
try, no  minister  would  dare,  if  he 
should  even  desire,  to  refuse  listen- 
ing to  their  just  and  equitable  peti- 
tions. 

One  or  other  of  these  measures, 
however  opposed  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  raising  the  exchan^ 
able  value  of  money  and  depreciatmg 
commodities,  must  be  adopted — efi 
other  attempts  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses which  at  this  moment  bear 
the  agriculturists  down  to  the  ^ound, 
and  which  press  cruelly  and  mtoler- 
ably  upon  every  other  branch  of  na» 
tional  industry,  will  prove  as  un- 
avaOing  as  the  remonstrance  of  King 
Canute  against  the  encroachments  w 
Uie  sea.    An  alteration  must  either 
be  made  in  our  monetary  system, 
which  will  bring  back  the  pound  ster- 
ling to  its  value  when  bartered  for 
commodities  before  the  change  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  cur- 
rencv ;  or  die  nominal  amount  of  all 
fixed  money  payments  must  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  addition 
which  the  measures  of  the  Legislature 
have  made  to  the  real  value  of  the 
circulating  medium.    There  is,  to  be 
8ure,*one  other  altemative;  the  Go- 
vernment, supported  by  its  faithful 
band  of  placemen  and  pensioners, 
and  the  legislature,  overborne  by 
money  lenders  and  fundholders — 
men  who  derive  a  direct  and  enor- 
mous advantage  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  metallic  for  a  paper  circu- 
lating medium — ^may  perhaps  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  an  injured 
people,  and  by  that  means  utterly 
ruin  the  agricultural  body.    Even  a 
delay  of  one  year — ^the  convenient 
parliamentary  expedient  of  deferring 
tiie  question  to  another  session — • 
would  be  Quite  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish that  object;  for  the  present  race 
of  farmers  are  very  differently  cir- 
cumstanced from  those  upon  whom 
Mr  Peel  and  his  colleagues  operated 
in  1819.    At  that  peri(Kl  the  rarmers 
of  this  country  were  generally  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  acquirea  in 
the  course  of  many  vears,  by  prosper- 
ous and  8ucc«ssnil  industry;  tiiey 
were  therefore  in  a  condition  to  bear 
up  for  some  time  against  the  exhaust- 
ing effect  of  the  honourable  Secre- 
tary's currency  bill  in  1819.    Tkey 
held  on  to  their  farms  m  the  hope  ^ 
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better  times;  they  paid  llieir  rents 
and  taxes,  not  out  of  their  profits,  but 
out  of  their  capital ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  tiiey  were  all  completely 
ruined.  But  of  the  present  body  of 
fsrmersy  tiiere  are  very  few  indeed 
who  possess  any  reserve  of  capital 
to  which,  in  a  season  of  distress,  they 
can  have  recourse;  and,  therefore, 
an  artificial  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  makes  itself  felt  with  extrsr 
ordhiary  severity. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  that  be- 
cause we  recommend  a  return  to  a 
paper  circulatinj^  medium,  we  wish 
for  the  re-estabkshment  of  an  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating  standard  of  va- 
lue ;  we  concur  in  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  respecting  the  in- 
justice and  insecurity  of  a  paper  cir- 
culation unchecked  by  a  metallic  re- 
gulator of  its  value.  But  although 
we  freely  recoenise  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  naving  an  invariable 
standard  of  value,  we  are  not  there- 
fore bound  to  admit  either  the  expe- 
diency or  the  justice  of  a  metallic  cir- 
culating medium.  It  forms,  indeed, 
by  no  means  the  least  smgular  fea^ 
ture  in  the  discussions  wmch  have 
recently  taken  place  respecting  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country,  that 
those  who  pretend  to  advocate  an  in- 
variable currency,  should  have  been 
^e  very  men  who  prevailed  upon  the 
Lc^lature  to  sanction  the  altera- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  circulating 
medium,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
is,  at  this  moment,  so  severely  felt 
by  &e  public :  those  who,  withm  the 
last  ten  years,  have  already  tamper- 
ed wiUi  the  currency  in  two  memor- 
able instances,  (making  each  time  an 
addition  of  25  per  cent  to  the  real 
value  of  the  actual  circulatinff  me- 
dium,) have  now  the  unpartuleled 
hardihood  to  turn  round  and  exclaim 
against  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
any  farther  tampering  with  the  cur- 
rency. They  urge  t&t  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  small  note  circulation  ha- 
ving been  already  carried  into  effect. 
It  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic  to 
disturb  a  regulation  which  nas  been 
in  practical  operation  for  about  nine 
months,  although  its  practical  effect 
has  been  to  add  at  least  25  per  cent  to 
the  real  weight  of  all  fixed  money  en- 
gi^mentB.  Such  an  argument  for 
maintaining  our  monetary  system  on 
its  present  footing  amounts  to  a  bold 
declaration,  that,  because  for  the  last 


nine  months  we  have  committed  on 
all  debtors  an  unjust  act  of  spoliar 
tion,  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  or 
perhaps  more,  on  the  sum-total  of 
the  claims  upon  them,  we  must,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  imputation 
of  vacillation  and  inconsistency,  per- 
severe in  the  wrong  course  on  whidi 
we  have  entered,  rather  than  review 
our  measures,  and  retrace  our  steps. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  open  avowal,  that  ha- 
ving given  all  creditors  a  legal  claim 
to  exact  from  their  debtors  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  one-fourth  on  tiie 
real  amount  of  the  pecuniary  stipu- 
lations subsisting  between  them,  we 
should  turn  a  aeaf  ear  to  the  peti- 
tions of  the  latter  when  they  com- 
plain of  the  ruinous  effects  which 
nave  resulted  from  this  change.  But 
surely  common  sense  ana  com- 
mon honesty  imperiously  require, 
that  if,  through  oversight  and  inad- 
vertency, the  Legislature  have  been 
led  to  sanction  regulations  by  which 
.one  class  of  the  community  is  enrich- 
ed at  the  expense  of  another  class, 
by  that  means  unjustly  impoverish- 
ed, it  should,  rather  than  persist  in 
their  error,  hasten  to  remedy,  as  far 
as  lies  in  its  power,  the  evil  which  it 
has  produced.  Every  principle  of 
equi^  and  good  faith  requires,  that 
if  we  cannot  make  a  full  compensa- 
sation  to  the  debtor  for  the  loss 
which  the  increased  value  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  has  already  inflict- 
ed upon  him ;  if  we  cannot  restore 
to  him  that  of  which  he  has  been  al- 
ready plundered,  we  should  at  least 
relieve  him  from  the  longer  endu- 
rance of  this  injustice,  ft  appears 
unquestionably  a  most  extravagant 
reason  to  allege,  that  because  for  the 
last  nine  months  the  agricultural 
classes  have  been  forced,  by  an  un- 
just alteration  of  our  monetary  system 
to  pay  the  taxgatherer  and  money- 
lender 25  per  cent  more  than  they 
had  really  promised  to  these  claim- 
ants respectively,  they  should,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  be  compelled  to 
endure  permanently  this  addition  to 
all  their  pecuniary  obligations. 

We  are,  above  all  things,  desirous 
to  see  the  currency  of  this  country 
placed  permanentiy  upon  a  fixed  and 
secure  oasis ;  but  for  this  purpose  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the  circu- 
lation of  pound  notes  issued  by  Banks 
of  known  solvency,  and  converti- 
ble into  cash  at  the  will  of  the  hold* 
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er  •  we  wiah  to  see  fiuth  kept  witb    flideratteii  of  eixr  moneHirijMiu; 


creditore  both  pubUo  and  private;  to  it  k  beyottd  aH  ealoilalm  tkM  iMflt 

secure  to  them  the  repayBaeat  of  aU  important  queetHH  wkiisk  en  enga^ 

their  daima  in  a  circulatii^  medium  the  deUberal&ena  of  the  Le«idatiire; 

fully  equivalent  to   that  in  which  and  not  a  moment  should  be  loat  hj 

thev  capital  was  lent;  but  we  must  those  who  wiah  to  reaeoe  the produ- 

Btrenuously    contend    against    the  cing  classes  from  the  ruin  which 

oionstroua  iniquity  of  allowing  them  starea  them  in  tte  fuA.    Petitions 

to  enforce  the  liquidation  of  their  ahoold*  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 

Sudms  in  a  currency  which  an  act  of  got  up  in  every  district,  presshig  up 

the  Legislature  has  artificially  raised  <m^  the  attention  of  Parliament  the 

ayJ^arth  in  real  value*  imiuRt  and  mlnoua  addition  whi^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  most  ear- 
nestly call  upon  the  country  to  unite 
with  (me  voice  in  forcing  upmi  the 
ettontian  of  Government  the  recoih 
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im»-^<urth  in  real  value.  unjust  and  ruinous  addition  whi^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  most  ear-  the  late  dbnage  m  the  currency  has 

nestly  call  upon  the  country  to  unite  made  to  the  weightof  all  fixed  money 

vrith  (me  voice  in  forcing  up<m  the  payments. 


LAWK-SLBETES. 


N  wht  ftibliBt  fBif  ft  PmI 
For  Briuia'i  gudc  their  ■oi.i.  .«—-»" 
— "  Halth,  Udl  ye  little  ken  about  it. 
Por  Britain's  gudtr  Igmttydoobtitt 
Say.  rather,  gaun  as  PreiDiars  lead  thorn, 
Aod  nyipg  aytfffmfi  they  bid  them.** 
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No  more,  alas !  I  rhyme  of  fancied  pains, 

Hope's  false  delights  and  Love's  ideal  chains— 

For  life's  cold  paths  I  quit  poetic  bow'rs, 

And  leave  to  younger  bards— my  stock  of  flowers. 

Rude  times  like  these  no  mild-toned  Muse  require 

To  bend  enamoured  o'er  the  sounding  lyre. 

But  plain  strong  Seme^  whose  rough  but  honest  part 

Is  not  to  soothe  the  ear,  but  wake  &e  heart 

Gods  I  is  it  thus  that  England's  Muse  is  fled 

In  voiceless  g^ef  to  hide  her  peaceful  head. 

To  rest  with  Southey  in  his  Cumbrian  glades. 

Or  mourn  with  Bowles  in  Bremhill's  cloistePd  shades  ? 

Too  true  the  tale ;— and  now  a  motley  throng. 

With  flames  and  doctrine  fill  their  piebald  song, 

Eflurth  jars  with  heaven,  a  cherub's  noliest  smiles 

Flaunt  in  the  borrow'd  dimples  of  St  Giles; 

Vauxhall's  dread  splendours  gild  the  courts  above, 

And  Drury's  language  speaks  the  seraph's  love ; 

Scott,  Wilson,  Croly,— all  we  loved  of  yore. 

Strike  the  proud  music  of  their  harps  no  more; 

And  CampoeU's  self,  who  once  sui^  vrell,  sings  dumb. 

Or  sinks  irom  Tom  of  Lincoln  to  Tom  Thumb ; 

Thus,  to  dull  ranters  ample  space  is  given, 

*<  To  play  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

And  make  ^e  angels  weep  I" 

Oh,  happier  time. 
Ere  God  was  sounded  in  each  schoolboy  rhyme, 
Ere  Worship  simper'd  with  self-pleasing  air,' 
And  bungling  Metaphor  broke  forth  in  prav'er. 
Ere  Heirs  red  fires  supplanted  Venus'  smile, 
And  Calvary  usurp'd  the  Paphian  isle ; 
Ere  for  Parnassus  Sinai's  heights  were  trod, 
And  Jove's  cast  ornaments  bestow'd  on  God  I 


Lonjf,  lonjf  Ago,  IU]j^ii»  beaveoly  nuddt 
Witb  vestal  meekness  sought  the  silent  glade ; 
Serenely  calm  she  bore  e^h  earthly  care» 
While  Faith,  Hope,  Ghari^,  adom*d  her  prajrer  I 
But  now,  where  er  we  turn,  a  nymph  we  see. 
In  streets  and  markets  bend  the  ready  knee, 
Wiih.  tinsel  robe,  half  tawdrv,  half  unclean. 
And  breast  fast  heavii^  with  quick  skhs  between ; 
Anxious  alike,  while  round  her  eye  she  rolls, 
To  pick  our  ]>ockets  and  to  save  our  souls. 
Witn  thundeiinff  voice  she  strives  to  heaven  to  raise 
Prayer  without  love,  and  dares  to  call  it  praise% 
Where  is  the  heart?  you  ask.    Alas  I  'tis  set 
Not  on  its  God,  but  <m  an  e]4thet 
And  see !  she  stops,  in  ecstasy  sublime. 
Dumb  from  excess  of  awe,  and  want  of  rhyne  I 
But  who  shall  wonder  that  the  infection  spreads. 
And  snivelling  Cant  uprears  her  thousand  heads. 
Since  those  who  omffht  to  crush,  embrace  her  kaieos, 
And  even  the  Mitre  owns  its  Pharisees? 
Hark  I  how  with  tragic  pomp,  and  gjestore  jntMid, 
Thy  prelate*  >»  awes  the  listemng  crowd. 

And  talks  in  iU-doak'd  pride's  most  humble  tone. 
Of  ligbls  and  graces  to  him  only  known,-** 
How  warm  he  pnyed  for  heaven's  directing  nod ; 
How  at  his  Makers  word  he  left  his  Qod ; 
How  to  a  life  of  mfean  subservience  just^ 
The  'a  proteg^  betray'd  his  truatl 

Oh !  while  his  watering  eves  are  tum'd  above^ 
How  thrills  his  breast  with  more  than  m<Hial  love! 
All  roond  the  circle  holy  fervour  goes, 
And  every  heart  witii  like  devotion  glows  i 

While  literate shews  his  dandy  limb. 

And  prays  some  other  •-^'-^  may  favour  him. 
What !  are  his  vouth's  employments  cast  aside» 
The  crack'd  ffuitar  across  nis  shoulder  tied. 
The  Spaniard's  cloak,  the  whisker's  curl  of  jet» 
To  win  the  glanoe  of  each  impure  grisette, 
Or  has  he  wisely  hush'd  his  borrowed  lay^ 
Left  the  loose  ballad  and  begun  to  pray. 
Or  does  he  merely  show  his  Protean  art^ 
And  for  the  minstrel's,  fill  the  preacher's  part, 
Actor  alike  in  both,  with  equal  grace 
To  shew  the  exile's  charms,  the  saint's  grimace  ? 

Chanffes  more  sad,  our  wondering  eyes  engage, 
And  life's  true  scenes  exceed  the  mimic  staffe. 
Nine  years  are  past,  since,  gentl&-voiced  and  meek, 
The  well-bred  Tutor  scarcely  dared  to  speak, 
A  bland  convenient  priest  politely  blind,— 
To  fleshly  sins  (in  peer  or  peeress)  kmd. 
Quick  at  my  lady's  nod  to  cringe  and  bow, 
'bk  heart  as  abject  and  as  false  as  now, 
With  fulsome  speeches  working  day  by  day, 
As  snails  with  slime,  his  still  ascending  way, 
Till,  quite  a  Frhend,  he  holds  his  head  more  high, 
Whines  over  sin  with  more  lugubrious  sigh. 
To  unrepenting  Magdalen  pours  his  moan. 
More  fit  for  Fletcher^s  tub  than  — — 's  throne  I 

"What  deeds  were  his  that  call'd  for  such  reward, 
Fit  meed  of  leaning  deep  and  labours  bard? 
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His  learning  ? — ^let  him  nurse  and  guard  it  well, 
For  though  no  Porson,  he  at  least  can  spell ; 
His  labours  ? — ^he  no  doubt  reclaim'd  the  stray, 
**  Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way," 
Bade  Faith  and  Charity  around  him  spread, 
And  led  such  life  as  sainted  Heber  led ! 
Can  troubled  springs  a  hallowed  stream  afford? 
Go  ask  my  ladv ;  ask  her  Courtier  Lord — 
(Whose  meek  lorgiTeness  fills  us  with  surprise. 
While  Rome's  first  Cato  stalks  before  our  eyes.) 
Ask  if  acquaintance  with  such  scenes  polite. 
Gives  to  the  Bacred  lawn  a  purer  white. 
If  len^en*d  prayers  can  hide  Apostate  shame. 
Or  Pnde  can  flourish  'neath  Religion's  name ! 

Scom'd  by  the  good  and  pitied  by  the  wise. 
He  soothes  his  spleen  with  Pomp's  poor  vanities, 
Flies  for  relief  to  wands  and  ^laed  state. 
While  on  each  nod  a  dingy  raoble  wait, 
An  oily,  lank,  and  methodistic  train. 
As  Crookshanks'  self  could  paint  or  fancy  feiffn. 
All  Christian  brothers,  by  his  kindness  gain'd. 
Self-righteous,  self-sufficient,  self-ordaiird. 
Hark  I  to  the  long-drawn  hymn !    The  nasal  drawl 
Sounds  from  the  zealous  crowd  in  yonder  hall. 
Breathing  not  less  of  piety  than  gin. 
And  not  more  wash'd  from  filthiness  than  sin. 
The  enraptured  prayer  comes  next — a  long  half  hour 
Proves  both  the  teacher's  wind,  and  spirit's  pow'r ; 
Oh  grudge  him  not  his  stamp,  his  sigh,  his  roar. 
No  English  Bishop  heard  the  like  before— 
The  righteous  Reverend  friend  concludes,  and  then, 
Their  meek  Right  Reverend  brother  sighs — Amen ! 

The  mob  grows  calm ; — ^the  few  vile  parsons  there 
Gather  in  holy  awe  around  his  chair. 
While  Independents  bend  their  list'ning  ear 
To  catch  those  sounds  to  true  seceders  dear. 
And  strut  in  their  high  calling's  sacred  pride, 
(Thieves,  weavers,  paupers,  all  the  week  beside) 
Pleas'd  on  that  platform's  elevated  board 
To  shew  how  little  now  they  fear  "  My  Lord." 

Oh  for  a  Mawworm's  tongue  and  Judas'  heart 
To  deal  full  justice  to  his  glorying  part, 
To  tell  the  force  with  which  his  Lordship  prays, 
Tlie  trait'rous  kiss  which  points  where  he  oetrays  I 

Deserting  thus  the  cause  he-vow'd  to  guard. 
Admitting  foes  by  his  own  oath  debarr'd. 
False  to  his  God,  he  joins  the  ranks  of  those 
To  England's  faith,  to  Christ's  own  Cross  the  foes, 
Yet  wears  the  robe  he  desecrates, — and  then. 
Gives  thanks  to  God  **  he's  not  as  other  men." 

Well  may  the  Church  to  watch  and  arm  begin. 
Not  less  'gainst  knaves  without  than  fools  within. 
When  Brouffham  and  Connel  gather  round  her  wall. 
Anxious  to  bum,  and  spoil,  and  plunder  all. 
Their  open  malice  from  their  arts  defends ; 
But  who  shall  guard  her  from  pretended  friends  ? 
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Lo  I  at  a  wink  from  Minister  or  peer 
Biflhops  themselTes  desert  their  posts  in  fear, 
Brealc  down  lier  barriers  to  assist  the  foe, 
Andy  having  once  disgraced  her,  overthrow. 

Oh,  wise  and  apron'd,  wigg'd  and  sinless  tribe ! 
Good  all  your  aim,  and  heav'n  your  only  bribe : 
No  hopes  were  yours,  methinks  ye  all  exclaim. 
That  cnange  of  vote  might  lead  to  change  of  name. 
But  on  that  instant  that  the  Premier  spoke. 
Light  broke  on  yoti,  as  once  on  Paul  it  broke, 

Fifl'd  the  dull  soul  of ^"s  fatted  calf. 

And  gilt  the  brazen  forehead  of  — — . 

Hard  is  the  fate  that  girdles  thousands  in, 

Believinff  God,  yet  fetter'd  slaves  to  sin. 

Whose  clouded  Faith,  which  nought  can  quit€  destroy, 

Robs  life  of  bliss,  and  sin  of  all  its  joy — 

Whose  mastering  sins  obscure  each  bri^ter  hour, 

Rob  Heav^  of  hope,  and  Faith  of  all  her  power. 

But  not  more  hard  than ^'s  ruthless  fate. 

Whose  Boarine  |)ride  would  urge  him  to  be  great; 
But  (oh  I  Ambition,  what  a  woful  fall) 
Whose  empty  dulness  dooms  him  to  be  small ! 

Fit  brother  he  for 's  brainless  Lord, 

With  eaual  honour,  equal  wisdom  stored, 
Raised  oy  the  same  chaste  Dame  to  equal  height, 
And  all  three — **  darken'd  through  excess  of  light" 

Woe  on  the  loffic  that  can  teach  the  quill 

To  fence  and  roil  with  dialectic  skill. 

That  proves  a  Jesuit  black,  then,  quick  as  light, 

Tunis  round  again,  and  proves  a  Jesuit  white ; 

But  freed  from  sin  like  this,  if  sin  it  be. 

Guiltless  of  logic  as  of  wit  is  he, 

A  weak,  dull  man,  exceeding  Dogb*ery*s  rule. 

Who  shews  his  love  and  **  writes  himself  a  fool." 

Oft  'mongst  our  friends,  one  sillier  than  the  rest. 
Whose  want  of  sense  provokes  the  sneering  jest. 
Strives  from  such  jeers  his  character  to  save. 
And  just  to  hide  the  fool  assumes  the  knave : 
Oft  too  the  practisea  rogue,  inured  to  sin. 
To  shield  his  crimes  affects  the  idiofs  grin; 
And  though  his  murderous  hand  in  blo^  be  red. 
Trusts  for  full  safety  to  his  fatuous  head. 

n^  latter  plea  might ^'s  Judas  plead. 

Such  want  ef  brains  would  sanction  any  deed ; 
But  pride  remains,  and  party's  abject  tool 
Proses,  to  prove  himselt  more  knave  than  fool. 
Poised  thus  between,  to  bend  to  either  loth. 
Impartial  Justice  deems  the  Traitor  both. 

But  let  not  fools  alone  usurp  the  scene ; 
Let  — 's  Bishop  yield  to  — 's  Dean. 
For  virtue  loved,  for  vigorous  mind  admired. 
Which  solid  learning  graced,  and  genius  fired. 

Has left  the  cause  that  raised  his  name. 

And  for  Court  favour  bartered  honest  fame  ? 
Like  mean  deserters,  is  his  influence  borne. 
From  friends  who  trusted  once,  to  foes  who  scorn? 
No  powerful  aids  from  —  may  they  seek, — 
The  act  that  proved  him  faithless,  made  him  weak. 
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Unnerved  to  hurt  or  bel]^  \m  fXXdfi^  »l«be 
Awakes  oup  pity.    'Twef ©  uhUimI  to  )M^ 

Thus  may  some  chief,  by  bribes  vbA  promifle  |»itt'd» 
Desert  the  friends  whose  power  he  once  sustam'd. 
Whose  warlike  stores  with  arms  his  wisdom  filPd, 
Whose  bold  example  taught  thcfise  anns  to  wield  ^- 
He  gains  the  traitor's  meed^^-^issembled  praise»-^ 
Whfle  the  curl'd  Up  the  deep  contempt  betrays; 
From  his  own  stores  a  thouaaad  spears  are  found. 
Which  goad  his  venal  heart  withceaseleBs  wound. 

When  paltry ^bridge  racks  his  brain  of  lead. 

Looks  wondrous  wise,  and  shakes  his  ponderous  head. 
Both  sides  disdain  his  twaddling  speech  to  note, 
And  scorn  alike  the  blockhead--and  his  vote. 
Thus  may  the  meaner  of  the  mitred  crowd, 
Proclaim  their  folly  or  their  guilt  aloud; 
The  -- — ,  or,  more  ignoble  still. 

The s  and s,  give  what  vote  they  will. 

No  shout  from  foee  theur  wM^hless  change  attends. 
No  soft  regret  invades  deserted  friends. 
One  truth  restrains  the  joy,  the  grief  controls,^ 
They  sold  their  honour,  and  would  sell  thehr  souls. 
Yet  vain  such  bargain;  it  is  seen  too  well, 
Such  recreant  drones  have  scarce  a  soul  to  sell. 

But  high  alike  in  talents  and  hi  place, 

If  learned shews  a  Janus  face, — 

One,  fair  with  smiles,  and  one  with  frowning  black,*- 

And  then  by  faint  resistance  courts  attack. 

Such  dubious  conduct  fails  his  name  to  save«- 

By  some  a  Traitor  deem'd,— by  all  a  Slave. 

Has  deep  research  no  better  aim  than  this  ? 

Oh  blest  are  we, — ^for  Ignorance  is  bliss. 

Can  learning's  toils  no  worthier  poVr  bestow. 

Than  after  arguing  Aye,  to  ansvjrer.  No  ? 

Does  Grecian  lore  no  higher  object  seek. 

Than  thus  to  teach  us,  what* s  a  Rat  in  Greek  ? 

O  that  a  wish  that  evening  could  revoke 

And  leave  that  shame  unknown,  that  speech  unepoke ; 

When  fear  and  duty  weigh'd  the  opposing  scale, 

And  conscience  trembled  'twixt  his  God  and  Baal, 

Till  soothing  both,  a  middle  path  he  trod. 

And  gave  his  knee  to  Baal,-*nis  tongue  to  God ! 

In  good  old  times,  when  England*s  Church  uprear^d 

Her  matron  form,  to  England's  heart  endear'd ; 

When  sober  priests  were  at  her  altars  found 

In  action  honest,  and  in  doctrine  sound. 

Whose  blameless  lives  in  one  calm  current  ran 

Of  love  to  God,  and  charity  to  man,— 

While  yet  the  Bible  was  the  preacher's  guide, 

And  Faith  and  Works  walk'd  humbly  side  by  side. 

Her  chasten'd  worship,  simple  yet  severe. 

Awed  while  it  sooth'a,  and  mingled  love  with  fear. 

No  frantic  crew  ran  slavering  through  the  land. 

Denouncing  wrath  with  sacrilegious  hand; 

No  self-dubb'd  saints  God's  mercy  dared  to  hide, 

No  tracts,  the  spawn  of  ignorance  and  pride, — 

No  deep  damnation  lurk'd  in  simple  mirth. 

To  no  "  red  sins"  the  modest  dance  gave  birth,— 

No  darkened  creed  deceived  the  unletter'd  mfaid,— 

No  blmded  leaders  led  astray  the  blind*- 
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IVuth,  mdeflhdy  stretch'd  lorth  Ae  blest  oontroU 
And  Hope  and  GladMos  ebeor'd  the  poor  EMa'ft  loul. 

How  changed  that  joyous  scene  !  The  ''unco  good" 

Preach  to  Be  wonder'd  at,  not  understood. 

On  points  of  faith  with  wondrous  depth  they  dwell, 

Of  which  to  doubt  awakes  the  fires  of  hell» — 

Which  to  believe  eternal  safety  brin^ 

And  rapes,  thefts,  robberies  are  trivial  thin«; 

Faith— faith  ailone— will  bear  them  to  the  skies ! 

And  Zeal  increases  while  Relidon  dies. 

Is  no  way  left  to  brin^  those  £vs  again, 

Ere  heaven's  pure  lignt  was  hid  by  impious  men; 

When  each  was  pleas'd,  without  the  zeaIot*s  aid, 

To  pray  devoutly,  as  bis  fathers  pray'd — 

To  worship  God,  and  love  his  neighbour  too, 

And  as  he  would  be  done  by,  that  to  do — 

To  think  no  ill-*-no  untried  pa^s  to  try; 

But  humbly  trusting  in  his  God— to  die? 

Some  still  remain  oar  Church's  best  defeace. 
Blest  with  that  Iniost  wisdom,  CoaomoB  Sense  i 
Howley,  in  virtue  firm,  in  worth  approved— 
For  sinless  life  admhred— for  meekBoes  lov'd;— 
And  learned  Burgess,  whose  )uat,  bonesit  m^d» 
True  to  his  God— to  errfaig  man  is  kind. 

These  are  our  hopes.    To  them  and  Lords  like  them 
We  look,  the  current  of  our  woes  to  stem — 
To  cleanse  the  Church>  and  raise  her  cmce  again 
A  guide  to  heaven^  and  not  a  curse  to  men— 
To  plant  Religion  in  her  courts  once  more, 
And  bid  men's  hearts  not  question,  but  adore. 

Then  Peace  shall  cheer  the  souls  whiek  Cant  beguil'd— 

God's  word  no  more  be  twisted  and  defil'd— 

Apostate  Prehites  be  with  scorn  displaced. 

Nor  rule  the  Church  their  tracklhoff  tongues  disgraced ; 

Dismitred  knaves  to  buikl  a  bam  shall  dub, 

And  either   ■         snuffle  In  a  tub. 
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SuNNT  locks  of  brightest  hue 
Once  around  my  temples  grew,-** 
Laugh  not,  Lady  \  for  'tis  true  ; 
Laugh  not,  Lady  I  for  with  thee 
Time  may  deal  despitefully ; 
Time,  if  long  he  lead  thee  here. 
May  subdue  that  mirthful  cheer; 
Round  those  laughing  lipa  and  eyes 
Time  may  write  sad  histories ; 
Deep  indent  that  even  brow. 
Change  those  locks,  so  sunny  now, 
To  as  dark  and  dull  a  shade. 
As  on  mine  his  touch  hath  laid. 

Lady  f  yes,  these  locks  of  mine 
OuBter'd  once,  with  golden  shine. 
Temples,  neclc,  and  shoulders  round. 
Richly  gushing  if  unbound. 
If  from  band  and  bodkin  free. 
Half  way  downward  to  the  knee. 
Some  there  were  took  fond  delight, 
Sporting  with  those  tresses  bright, 
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To  enring  with  living  gold 
Fingero,  now  beneath  we  mould, 
(Woe  is  me  I)  grown  icy  cold. 

One  dear  hand  hath  smooth'd  them  too. 
Since  l^ey  lost  the  sunny  hue, 
Since  their  bright  abundanc-e  fell 
Under  the  destroying  spell. 
One  dear  hand !  the  tenderest 
Ever  nurse-child  rock'd  to  rest. 
Ever  wiped  away  its  tears. 
Even  those  of  later  years 
From  a  cheek  untimely  hollow. 
Bitter  drops  that  still  may  follow, 
Where's  the  hand  will  wipe  away  ? 
Her's  I  kiss' d— (Ah  I  dismal  day,) 
Pale  as  on  the  shroud  it  lay. 
Thefiy  methought,  youth's  latest  gleam 
Departed  from  me  like  a  dream- 
Still,  though  lost  their  sunny  tone. 
Glossy  brown  these  tresses  shone, 
Here  and  there,  in  wave  and  ring 
Golden  threads  still  glittering; 
And  (from  band  and  oodkin  Tree) 
Still  they  fiow'd  luxuriantly. 

Careful  days,  and  wakeful  nights. 
Early  trench'd  on  young  delights. 
Then  of  ills,  an  endless  train. 
Wasting  languor,  wearying  pain, 
Fev'rish  thought  that  racks  the  brain, 
Crowding  all  on  sununer's  prime, 
Made  me  old  before  my  time. 

So  a  dull,  unlovely  hue 
O'er  the  sunny  tresses  mw, 
Thinn'd  their  rich  abundance  too. 
Not  a  thread  of  golden  light, 
In  the  sunshine  glancing  oright. 

Now  again,  a  shining  streak 
'Gins^e  dusky  cloud  to  break ; — 
Here  and  there  a  glittering  thread 
Lights  the  ringlets,  dark  and  dead, — 
Glittering  light! — ^but  pale  and  cold— 
Glittering  thread! — ^but  not  of  gold. 

Silent  warning !  silvery  streak ! 
Not  unheeded  dost  thou  speak. 
Not  with  feelings  light  ana  vain — 
Not  with  fond  regretful  pain. 
Look  I  on  the  token  sent 
To  announce  the  day  far  spent; — 
Dark  and  troubled  hath  it  been— 
Sore  misused  I  and  yet  between 
Gracious  gleams  of  peace  and  grace 
Shining  from  a  better  place. 

Brighten— brighten,  blessed  liffht ! 

Fast  approach  the  shades  of  night,— 

When  they  quite  enclose  me  round. 

May  my  lamp  be  burning  found !  C. 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  CALIt>H  MOTASSER. 


All  traTellen  in  the  Ottomaa  do- 
minions, and  o&er  eastern  countries, 
describe  a  race  of  story-tellers  who 
go  about  the  coffee-houses,  and  tell 
tales  containing  perhaps  as  much 
truth,  and  more  entertamment,  than 
the  newspapers  of  Christendom. 
Their  narratives,  like  those  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  fertility  of  inyention,  and 
curious  fliehtB  of  fancy,  and  every 
new  redtu  is  expected  to  contain 
something  different  from  the  prece- 
ding. 

These  tales  do  not  inculcate  any 
moral,  with  particular  emphasis, — 
the  sole  object  of  the  author  is  to  in- 
terest and  amuse ;  and,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  effect  on  the  auditors, 
it  is  fully  attained.  The  relation  is 
given  with  the  easy  simplicity  of 
conversation,  and  the  language  is 
curiously  flexible,  sometimes  flow- 
mg  with  collo<]^uial  familiarity,  at 
o£ers  swelling  mto  dignity,  and  in 
all  cases  accommodating  itself  to  the 
various  incidents  of  the  story,  with 
a  felicity  not  excelled  in  the  litera^ 
ture  of  Europe.  Except  in  the  tales 
of  Zadig  and  Vathek,  they  have  never 
been  imitated  with  success ;  even  in 
the  former  an  allegory  is  too  obvi- 
ous ;  it  diminishes  the  Arabian  cha- 
racteristics of  that  beautiful  extra- 
One  iy,  when  in  the  town  of  Scio, 
I  happened  to  pass  a  coffee-room 
where  a  story-teller  was  exercising 
his  vocation  ror  the  amusement  of  a 
number  of  Turks,  who  were  smokmg 


in  the  verandah.  I  looked  on  for  some 
time  merely  as  a  spectator,  for  my 
ignorance  of  the  language  prevented 
me  from  understanding  him.  The 
appearance  of  the  grave  and  portJy 
Ola  Turks  who  were  smoking  and 
listening  to  the  recital,  had  something 
in  it  singularly  simple  and  primitive 
— sometimes  the  dawn  of  a  smile,  or 
rather  the  aurora  borealis  of  mirth, 
brightened  the  solemnity  of  their 
countenances — at  others  thev  rolled 
their  white  eyes  with  marvelling  sa- 
gacity— anon  they  seemed  moved 
with  sadness,  and  looked  as  inno- 
cently pitiful  as  chubby  children  over 
a  dead  robin  redbreast 

I  desu-ed  my  dragoman  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  story,  that  he  might 
tell  me  to  what  it  related.  He  was, 
however,  as  little  of  a  historian  as  if 
he  had  been  a  secretary  of  state,  and 
furnished  as  imperfect  a  treatise  on 
what  he  had  heard  as  any  precis  of 
a  diplomatician.  But  he  remember- 
ed some  of  the  incidents  and  descrip- 
tions ;  the  latter  suflficiently  adorned 
with  opal  and  precious  stones,  and 
the  former  not  less  magical,  though 
tinted  here  and  there  with  a  touch 
of  nature  at  once  true  and  pathetic. 

The  subject  of  the  tale  was  either 
that  of  the  Persian  parricide  Chos- 
roes,  or  the  still  more  striking  fat« 
of  Ihe  Caliph  Motasser.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  attempt  to  arrange  into  some 
sort  of  consistency  the  matter  repeat- 
ed to  me,  applying  it  to  Motasser. 
The  tale  told  was  loiown  among  the 
auditors  under  the  name  of 
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One  evening,  while  Astrolab  the 
Chaldean  was  sitting  on  the  flat  roof 
of  his  observatory  in  Bagdad,  watch- 
ing an  occultation  of  Aldiboran  with 
the  moon.  Gules  his  servant  obtru- 
ded herself  before  him,  and  said  that 
an  old  woman  with  a  beautiful  joune 
maiden  was  eagerly  desirous  to  speak 
with  him.  At  that  moment  Astrolab 
was  studiously  engaged  in  examining 
the  immersion  of  ue  star,  but,  on 
hearing  this,  he  started  up  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  instantly  admitted 


into  his  study  below,  and  to  tell  them 
that  as  soon  as  the  phenomenon  was 
over  he  would  be  with  them. 

Gules  retu-ed,  and  the  astrologer, 
without  resuming  his  contemplation 
of  the  figure,  as  it  appeai-ed  on  the 
plate  of  quicksilver  in  which  it  waa 
mirrored,  walked  hastily  about,  agi- 
tated with  emotions  gi-eatly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  solemn  and  contem* 
plative  mood  irom  which  the  message 
had  roused  him.  After  remaining 
some  time  thus  disturbed,  he  at  last 
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composed  himself,  and  went  down 
to  the  chamber  where  the  strangers 
were  sittm^. 

On  entenng  the  room,  he  was  sur- 
fHrised  by  tlie  remarkable  contrsflt  in 
the  ^ipeanAce  of  his  vititOTS.  Hu- 
manity could  not  be  more  uncoutii 
than  we  aged  Barrah.  She  was  more 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy  who  had 
alepped  out  of  a  catacomb,  iban  a 
breathing  old  woman,  ^le  had  but 
one  eye,  and  where  the  otiier  should 
h»F«  been  there  was  a  blind  blue 
blob,  Vke  a  turquois.  It  could  not  be 
aaSd  she  had  any  complexion,  for  her 
wrinkled  skin  was  like  shrivelled 
leather,  and  she  had  but  two  teeth  in 
her  upper  sum,  and  they  resembled 
apUnters  of  yellow  cane — ^long  they 
were,  and  seemingly  of  little  use, 
but  her  voice  was  soft  and  pleasing, 
and  all  she  said  was  so  discreet  and 
wise,  that  when  she  began  to  Rpeak, 
her  foH[)idding  countenance  and  de- 
formities were  forgotten. 

Gaxelle,  the  gin  whom  she  had 
brought  with  her,  was  as  beautiful  as 
she  Mrself  was  the  reverse.  She  was 
not  only  fair  and  young,  but  adorned 
with  an  innocency  of  look  and  man- 
ner uncommon  and  fascinating.  As- 
trolab  was  at  once  surprised  and  in- 
terested at  the  combined  simplicity 
and  splendour  of  her  extraordinary 
charms. 

After  some  interchange  of  civili- 
ties, being  seated  on  his  sofa  beside 
tiie  two  ladies,  he  enquired  to  what 
circumstance  he  owed  the  felicity 
and  honour  of  their  visit  at  such  a 
time ;  •*  f  or,»*  said  he,  **  no  doubt  you 
are  aware  that  a  p-eat  configuration 
Is  at  this  time  going  on  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  that  all  things  done  and 
undertaken  under  it  have  influ- 
ences that  reach  beyond  their  pro- 
per sphere,  and  affect  the  destinies 
of  others." 

Barrah  replied,  that  really  they  had 
not  heard  any  thin^of  it.  ••  We  we," 
said  she, "  simple  folk,  and  have  only 
come  into  Bagdad  this  evening  to 
have  Ae  fortune  of  Gazelle  cast  She 
is  my  gnmd-4aughter— her  mother 
is  dead,  and  a  great  man  has  been 
more  tiian  once  at  my  house,  and  has 
offered  a  handscmie  price  if  I  would 
seH  her;  now,  as  she  is  very  beauti- 
ful, which  you  may  well  see,  I  would 
not  wish  to  psot  with  her  until  I  had 
wmo  aseuranee  from  your  know- 
ledge, as  to  what  her  future  fortunes 
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will  be :  for  her  mother  had  a  dream 
in  the  night  before  she  was  bom,  in 
which  she  was  told  by  the  vision  of 
an  old  man  with  a  crown  of  gold  on 
his  head,  that  the  child  she  was  to 
bring  forth  would  be  a  dragon,  and 
rule  the  fate  of  kings ;  therefore  we 
have  come  to  you  to  have  her  horo- 
scope drawn,  and  I  have  brought 
witn  me  five  pieces  of  gold  to  pay 
you  for  the  troublei** 

While  Barrah  was  thus  talking,  the 
rose  faded  from  the  complexion  of 
the  gentle  Gazelle,  and  her  face  grew 
pale  and  so  bright,  that  it  almoet 
seemed  to  glow  with  the  lustre  of  an 
alabaster  image  in  the  moonshine, 
while  her  eyes  became  more  radiant 
than  ever.  Astrolab  was  awed  as 
he  looked  on  her,  thinking  that  a  form 
so  strangely  lovely  could  hardly  be 
of  human  jparenti^ ;  and  when  he 
looked  at  Barrah,  and  observed  the 
shocking  contrast  which  she  present- 
ed, he  could  not  but  dread  that  there 
was  some  undivul^d  mystery  in 
their  visit  at  such  a  time ;  and  he  had 
a  fearful  reminiscence  concerning  the 
good  and  evil  genii  that  govern  tiie 
fortunes  of  men.  Moreover  he  waa 
grievously  perplexed  at  the  vahie  of 
the  fee,  it  was  so  much  beTond  the 
gift  he  commonly  received  tor  cidcu- 
fating  nativities. 

However,  notwithstandfair  his  feara 
and  his  dread,  he  accepted  the  mo- 
ney, and  taking  his  tablets,  began  lo 
auestion  the  old  woman  respectiag 
le  astrologiical  particulars  neceeaary 
to  enable  him  to  construct  the  horo- 
scope of  Gaulle ;  and  when  he  had 
noted  the  answers,  he  requested 
them  to  give  him  time  to  make  hia 
calculations,  and  to  otmsuUliie  atan 
and  their  aspects.  This  was  readily 
acceded  to,  and  the  ladies  departed, 
having  agreed  to  revisit  him  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day  of  the 
same  moon,  in  the  year  fofiowing. 

When  they  had  left  the  sage,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  ai  renMuntiag 
to  his  observatory,  he  luqqpeBed  to 
cast  his  eyes  a  little  curioua&y  on  the 
notes  on  his  tablets,  and  beheld  with 
amazement  that  they  did  indeed  in- 
dicate no  ordinary  destmy. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  at  Hie 
portents,  Gules  again  came  in  and 
said,  ^  Hossain,  whom  I  know  by 
sight,  an  iAd  officer  of  die  palace,  is 
at  the  door  with  a  striplings  whom  I 
am  persuaded  is  no  otner  Uian  A[o« 
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tuBaeTy  tiM  flon  of  Mollawakkel>  the 
Cdiph." 

\Vhen  Afitrolab  heard  her  Bay  bo, 
he  became  as  much  agitated  as  when 
Barrah  and  Gaeelle  were  announced; 
nevertheleea  he  ordered  the  new  vi- 
sitors to  be  respectfully  admitted, 
and  that  Gules  should  take  care  not 
to  let  tiiem  perceive  that  she  knew 
who  they  were,  or  suspected  their 
rank. 

Hossain  and^e  young  Prince  Mo- 
tasser  having  come  into  the  chamber, 
ite  former  Bresented  the  astrologer 
with  five  pieces  of  gold,  in  all  re* 
spects  so  Bunilar  to  mose  which  he 
had  received  from  the  old  woman^ 
and  which  he  had  just  put  into  his 
purse,  tiial  he  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised. 

Hoflnaiu  then  told  him  that  he 
Wished  the  horoscope  of  the  lad  he 
had  brought  with  nim  raised,  and 
related  thenatal  circumstances,  while 
Astrolab  took  them  down  in  the  same 
maimer  aa  he  had  done  those  of  the 
birth  of  Gaselle.  He  then  asked  the 
self-same  questions,  and  received  the 
self-same  answers. 

Coneealing  the  astonishment  which 
the  singularity  of  &ese  coincidences 
produced,  he  preserved   a   steady 

countenance,  and  requesting  time  for 
his  arithmetic,  agreed  with  Hossain 
to  deliver  the  horoscope  exactly  at 

the  same  crisis  of  time  which  he  had 

fixed  with  the  old  woman  to  come 

for  that  of  her  beautiful  grand-daugh^ 

ter. 
When  Hossun  and  the  Prince  were 

gone  away  from  him,  he  resumed  the 

consideration  of  what  he  bad  inscri- 
bed on  his  tablets,  and  saw,  without 

casting  a  single  calculation,  that  the 

fate  Of  Gazelle  was  in  every  planetary 

aspect  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 

Pnnce.  In  musinff  on  the  sinpilarity 

both  of  this  and  ueir  visit,  his  astro- 
nomy was  forgotten,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  ni^ht  was  spent  in  the 

consultation  cf  his  science. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  called  up 

Gules,  and  directed  her  to  go  in  quest 

of  Barrab,  and  to  bring  her  to  him, 

as  there  was  an  important  question 

omitted,  without  the  answer  to  which 

he  could  not  develope  his  inferences. 

Gules  observed,  that  as  she  might  be 

detained  in  the  search  througti  the 

bazars,  it  would  be  as  well  for  her  to 

bring  home  something  for  dinner, 

and  pegged  him  to  give  her  some 


money.  This  recalled  the  attention 
of  Astrolab  to  the  rich  fees  he  had 
received,  and  putting  hlB  hand  into 
his  purse,  to  take  out  a  piece  of  the 
gola,  bade  Gules  buy  the  nicest 
fish  she  could  find ;  but,  instead  of 
the  ten  pieces  of  gold,  he  found  only 
five,  and  five  worms !  A  transfor- 
mation so  hideous,  revived  the  dread 
which  he  had  felt  during  the  visit  of 
Barrah  and  Gazelle ;  and  he  was  now 
eonvinced  that  Ihere  was  something 
about  them  unearthly,  and  wonder- 
ed if  they  could  indeed  be  of  the 
good  and  evil  demons  that  sway  the 
mutations  of  human  fortune.  Thus 
impressed  with  mystery,  and  con- 
vinced that  some  extraordinary  event 
was  to  come  out  of  the  adventure,  he 
threw  the  five  worms  from  hiin,  with 
an  exclamation  of  abhorrence,  and 
trod  them  to  death,  and  five  spots  of 
blood  remained  on  the  floor :  at  the 
same  time,  he  expressed  his  wonder 
to  Gules,  how  the  odious  creatures 
could  have  found  their  way  into  his 
purse.  From  this  incident,  it  Oc- 
curred to  him,  that  Gules  was  not 
likely  to  fall  in  with  BarTah  or  her 
Companion;  so,  instead  of  desiring 
Gules  to  go  in  quest  of  Barrah,  he 
directed  her  to  proceed  to  the  Al- 
manzor,  or  the  palace  of  thirty  thou* 
sand  chambers,  and  enquire  therefor 
Hossain,  and  deliver  to  him  the  mes- 
sage he  had  intended  for  the  old  sor- 
ceress,— for  such  he  deemed  Barrah 
now  to  be. 

Gules  being  thus  instructed,  pro* 
ceeded  on  her  errand ;  and  when  she 
reached  the  great  gate  of  the  palace, 
she  went  into  the  mterior  court,  and 
was  permitted  to  enter  at  freedom 
into  all  the  public  halls ;  for  it  was 
one  of  the  Caliph  Mollawakkel's 
grand  days,  when  he  received  on  the 
throne  of  the  hundred  golden  lions, 
the  petitions  of  his  subjects. 

On  every  side,  her  eyes  were  en- 
riched with  his  ffrandeur.  She  gazed 
with  unspeakal^e  delight  on  his  in- 
numerable guards,  in  radiant  armour, 
— the  gorgeous  officers  that  sur- 
roundea  his  throne, — the  thousands 
of  slaves  and  eunuchs,  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  and  studded 
with  gems, — the  living  tapestry  which 
adorned  the  walls,— tlie  golden  foun- 
tains, which  spouted  not  water,  but 
quicksilver,  perfumed  with  the  rarest 
odours, — and  the  silver  floors,  ena- 
melled with  flowers  more  precious 
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than  gold,  and  which  were  justly 
esteemed  scarcely  splendid  enough 
for  the  glory  of  the  walls  and  the 
ceiling.  Such  vast  magnificence  se- 
duced the  innocent  Gules  from  all 
remembrance  of  her  errand,  and  of 
the  nice  fish  she  was  to  buy  for  din- 
ner; and  she  roam^cl  from  hall  to 
gallery,  and  tripped  along  the  marble 
terraces  in  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure, 
until  die  crowd  and  guards  assem- 
bled in  the  courts  and  fifardens,  began 
to  disperse.  Suddenly  passing  into 
a  colonnade,  she  behem  Barrah  and 
Gazelle  walking  in  a  flowery  parterre 
of  the  garden  below,  and  immediately 
behind  them,  Hossain  and  Motasser. 
Thus  reminded  of  her  negligence, 
she  ran  immediately  towards  them, 
to  execute  her  errand;  but  before 
she  reached  the  place  where  she  had 
seen  them.  Gazelle  and  Barrah  were 

Sne,  and  she  found  Hossain  talkingto 
otasser  of  Gazelle^s  extraordinary 
beauty;  for  it  was  Hossain  who  had 
been  bargaining  with  the  old  woman 
foa  her  grand-daughter,  to  be  the  first 
ornament  for  the  harem  of  the  young 
Prince.  Gules  lost  no  time,  for  she 
had  already  lost  too  much,  in  deli- 
vering her  message;  on  receiving 
which,  Hossain  left  Motasser  amidst 
the  flowers,  and  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  Astrolab. 

Motasser  being  thus  left  alone, 
strayed  along  the  plats  and  walks  of 
the  parterre,  till  he  came  to  a  flight 
of  yellow  marble  steps,  which  as- 
cended to  a  lofty  terrace,  that  over- 
looked the  crystalline  current  of  the 
Tigris.  The  platform  of  this  terrace 
was  adorned  with  the  rarest  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
collected  from  all  paits  of  the  world, 
at  a  vast  expense,  by  Almanzor,  the 
founder  of  the  palace  and  city.  The 
terrace  itself,  was  called  the  garden 
of  the  seven  fountains,  on  account 
of  seven  prodigious  basins  of  rock 
crystal,  wnich  stood  in  a  row  under 
a  wall,  from  the  top  of  which  seven 
lions,  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  dis- 
charged into  the  basms  copious 
streams  of  limpid  water,  perfumed 
with  lemons,  the  fragrance  of  which 
spread  a  delicious  freshness  in  the 
air.  These  limpid  fountains  afforded 
a  supply  of  sherbet,  by  merely  dip- 
ping certain  curious  shells,  which 
stood  around  the  basins,  incrusted 
by  the  skill  of  the  adepts  of  the  pa- 
lace, with  a  preparation  of  candied 
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honey,  pure  as  the  sun-dried  salt  of 
the  ocean,  and  which  was  every 
morning  renewed. 

Motasser  beheld  at  the  most  re- 
mote, fountain  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  the  light  and  elegant  form  of 
Gazelle,  and  hastened  towards  her. 
He  was  ^eatly  delighted  with  her 
graceful  innocence,  and  began  in  a 
gay  and  playful  manner  to  converse 
with  her  on  the  beauties  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  pleasing  spirit  that 
breathed  in  that  calm  and  Wmy  af- 
ternoon. He  was  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  of  her  answers,  and  led 
her  to  another  terrace  which  com- 
municated with  the  garden  of  the 
seven  fountains,  by  a  gateway  of 
such  proportions,  that  none  ever 
passed  through  it  without  express- 
ing their  admiration  of  the  skill  and 
tastefulness  of  the  architect.  In  the 
middle  of  this  garden  stood  a  plat- 
form, about  the  height  of  a  table.  It 
was  fifty  cubits  square,  and  covered 
with  one  entire  sheet  of  malachite, 
as  perfect  in  the  surface  and  as  green 
as  an  emerald.  On  it  lay  a  number 
of  pearls,  each  larger  than  an  orange* 
for  the  purpose  of  plaving  a  game 
more  elegant  than  mandeli. 

Motasser  invited  Gazelle  to  play 
one  round  with  him,  and  she  lifted 
one  of  the  pearls  with  her  delicate 
hand,  and  oegan  the  amusement. 
Motasser  presently  found,  that  al- 
though ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the 
game,  she  yet  directed  her  pearl  with 
more  dexterity  than  he  could ;  and, 
dissatisfied  w^ith  his  ill  luck,  he  led 
her  from  the  table  to  an  alcove, 
where,  after  bein^  seated,  and  con- 
versing for  some  time,  he  requested 
her  to  tell  him  a  story. 

Gazelle  was  exceedingly  simple 
in  all  her  ideas ;  but  she  spoke  with 
such  a  pretty  innocence,  that  her 
conversation  was  more  engaging  to 
the  Prince,  than  if  it  had  been  wit- 
tier and  wiser.  She  told  him  a  tale 
of  a  certain  giant  among  the  rid^ 
of  Caucasus,  whose  eyes  were  like 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  did  not 
see  well  with  one  of  tiiem ;  and  to 
convince  Motasser  of  this  fact,  she 
said  he  was  hundreds  of  feet  high. 
Giants,  you  know,  are  bigger  tluin 
men,  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
giants;  and  then  she  told  him  an- 
other tale  of  a  still  more  gigantic 
race,  until  Motasser  began  to  yawn, 
and  said^  he  would  rawer  she  told 
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him  of  tomethinff  else;  but  she  re- 
plied 'with  a  smile,  that  she  had  just 
one  more  story  about  a  giant,  a  veiy 
little  one,  not  more  than  fifty  feet 
high:  and  Motasser  listened  to  it, 
and  was  much  pleased  at  the  time 
widi  what  she  related;  but  after- 
wards when  it  was  no  longer  gar- 
nished with  her  smiles  ana  simpli- 
city, he  thou^t  it  a  very  silly  tale. 
.  While  the  Prince  was  thus  drink- 
ing the  sherbet  of  love  with  the  in- 
comparable maiden,  the  agedBarrah, 
by  some  unknown  entrance,  made 
her  appearance  beside  them,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  wafted  as  it 
were  away  on  the  wind  the  lovely 
Gazelle,  and  left  the  Prince  alone, ' 
surprised  at  their  sudden  vanishing. 

In  the  meantime  Hossaiu,  as  sum- 
moned by  Gules,  went  to  the  house 
of  Astrolab,  who  received  him  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnity.  '*  I  have," 
said  the  astrologer,  **  sent  for  you  to 
enquire  into  some  circumstances 
connected  with  your  own  history; 
for  I  find  a  strange  influence  opera- 
ting in  the  horoscope  of  your  young 
friend,  and  without  knowing  from 
what  principle  that  influence  de- 
scends, which  in  a  great  measure 
crosses  the  lord  of  Uie  ascendant, 
there  may  be  great  fallacy  in  my  cal- 
culations as  to  coming  events."  He 
then  informed  Hossain  that  he  con- 
sidered his  destiny  crossed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  native,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  him  several  questions  con- 
cerning adventures  in  the  previous 
part  of  his  life,  all  which  were  truly 
answered  by  Hossain,  and  that  re- 
spectable governor  of  the  Prince  then 
retired. 

Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  house 
of  the  astrologer  wnen  Barrah  soli- 
cited admission,  and  was  conducted 
by  Gules  into  the  presence  of  Astro- 
Is^.  The  sage  put  to  her  the  same 
questions  ihsX  Hossain  had  answer- 
ed, and  to  his  amazement,  her  an- 
swers were  precisely  in  the  same 
words ;  and  he  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised, on  looking  at  Barrah,  to  see 
Uiat  she  bore  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance to  Hossain,  a  circumstance 
he  had  not  before  noticed.  He  tlien 
dismissed  her  courteously,  and  al- 
lowing a  few  minutes  for  her  to  be 
dear  of  the  portal,  he  put  on  his 
richest  pelisse,  and  humed  to  the 
palace,  where  he  came  up  at  the 
great  gate  with  Hossain. 
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"  I  beseech  you."  said  Astrolab, 
as  he  approached  him,  ^  to  protect 
your  young  charge  from  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  beautiful  village  maiden 
called  Gazelle." 

"  yihsX  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Hos- 
sain, startled  at  the  intimation,  not 
knowing  that  the  astrologer  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  the  mysterious  beau- 
ty, for  whom  he  himself  had  been  so 
long  bargaining  with  her  grandmo- 
ther. 

"  Because,"  replied  Astrolab, "great 
things  are  in  his  destiny,  and  that 
maiden's  horoscope  contains  so  many 
similitudes  to  his,  that  she  may  be- 
come the  demon  of  his  fate,  mingling 
his  fortunes  with  hers." 

Hossain  bein^  a  faithful  subject  of 
the  Caliph,  ana  devoted  to  Prince 
Motasser,  was  much  moved  at  hear- 
ing this,  and  instantly  quitted  Astro- 
lab, and  went  in  search  of  the  Prince 
in  the  gardens,  that  he  juight  admo- 
nish him  to  avoid  that  same  Gazelle, 
whom  so  short  a  time  before  he  had 
so  earnestly  recommended  to  his  af- 
fections. Just  as  Barrah  had  with- 
drawn Gazelle  from  the  side  of  the 
Prince,  Hossain  joined  them,  and  af- 
ter some  cursory  conversation,  con- 
sisting more  of  words  than  of  wis- 
dom, ne  delivered  his  admonishment, 
to  which  Motasser  listened  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  counselling  of 
an  elder. 

From  that  time  the  worthy  Hossain 
endeavoured  to  interest  the  attention 
of  Motasser  in  a  succession  of  manly 
amusements  and  studies,  in  order  to 
raise  his  mind,  and  to  fit  him  for  the 
regal  trust,  to  which,  in  time,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  would  na^ 
turally  succeed.  But  Motasser  was 
of  a  soft  and  sensitive  chai'acter,  and 
though  he  spoke  not  of  Gazelle,  yet 
he  remembered  her  constantly  with 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  tender- 
ness ;  for  twelve  months  he  express- 
ed no  wish  to  see  her,  and  Hossain 
deemed  that  she  was  forgotten. 

At  last  the  night  arrived  which 
Astrolab  had  appointed  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  horoscopes.  Both  Hos- 
sain and  Motasser  remembered  it 
well ;  but,  as  neither  spoke  of  it,  they 
each  concluded  that  the  other  had 
forgotten  it,  and  severally  determi- 
ned to  visit  the  astrologer  alone. 

Hossain  went  first,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  house,  he  was  directed  by 
Gules  to  walk  to  the  end  of  a  long 
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pftdMg^wMch  8h«  pointed  out,  theu 
to  open  a  door,  ana  to  draw  aside  a 
curtain,  and  he  would  find  the  as- 
trologer waiting  to  receive  him.  He 
accordingly  went  forward  ae  direct- 
ed, opened  the  door,  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  stepped  in,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  in  daiicness, 
while  at  the  same  moment  he  felt 
l^e  floor  sinking  down  with  great 
rapidity;  presently  he  found  himself 
in  a  vast  chamber,  awfully  illumina- 
ted with  stars,  and  five  stupendous 
figures,  crowned  with  stars  on  the 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  the 
other  side  five  ghastly  forms,  with 
gory  hands,  and  white  garments 
stained  with  blood.  Between  them 
sat  the  astrologer  on  a  lofty  seat, 
and  before  him  on  a  table  lay  the 
Tolumes  and  instruments  of  his  art 
But  before  Hossain  had  time  to  exa- 
mine the  awful  ornaments  of  that 
iM>lemn  diamber,  Motasser  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  same  machine  in  which 
he  had  been  lowered  down  into  the 
mysterious  abyss.  They  looked  with 
astonishment  at  each  other,  and  al- 
most in  the  same  moment  Gazelle 
and  Barrah  came  forward  as  if  they 
had  been  previously  in  the  apart- 
ment concealed  by  the  doom. 

Astrolab  bent  from  nis  elevated 
seat,  and  lifting  two  rolls  containing 
the  horoscopes  of  the  Ihrince  and 
Gazelle,  delivered  them  respective- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Barrah  and  Hos- 
sain. In  the  same  moment  the 
room  was  instantly  darkened,  a 
sound  louder  than  thunder  rolled 
around  them,*-the  whole  house 
was  shaken  as  with  an  earth<][uake ; 
Artrolab,  in  great  alarm,  cried  a- 
loud  for  lights,  and  Gules  imme^ 
diately  entered  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand;  but  instead  of  the  mystical 
chamber,  Hossain  and  Motasser 
found  themselves  with  Astrolab  in 
a  plain  and  household  room,  every 
sign  and  trace  of  the  mystery  hav- 
ing disappeared;  the  astrologer,  how- 
ever, was  pale  and  agitated,  and  the 
sweat  of  terror  stood  in  large  drops 
on  his  brow, 

Hossain,  a  wary  and  sagacious 
man,  discerned  that  there  was  craft 
in  the  mystery  which  had  been  per- 
formed, and  stood  comparatively 
calm.  He  then  began  to  unfold  the 
roll  of  the  horoscope,  but  the  astro- 
loger stopped  him. 

*  Read  it  first  alone,"  laid  Astro- 
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lab,  "  and  when  you  have  done  so, 
then  consider  if  it  be  fit  to  be  di- 
vulged." 

Motasser  in  the  meanwhile  was  a 
good  deal  shaken,  but  as  soon  as  the 
visionary  spectacle  he  had  witness- 
ed was  fairly  gone,  he  thought  only 
of  the  lovely  Gazelle,  and  the  ripen- 
ed charms  of  her  beauty. 

Having  bestowed  a  reward  on 
Astrolab,  Hossain  and  Motasser  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  where  they  se- 
parated, and  went  to  their  respective 
chambers  for  the  night  But  Hossain 
could  not  retire  to  his  couch  until 
he  had  examined  the  horoscope. 
Better  it  would  have  been  for  him 
had  he  never  looked  at  it, — ^tiie 
occult  intelligence  which  it  revealed, 
made  his  cheek  wan  as  ashes,  and 
filled  his  mind  with  indescribable 
apprehensions. 

He  took  the  roll,  and  held  it  over 
the  lamp  until  it  was  consumed. 

Next  morning,  after  a  troubled 
and  sleepless  ninit,  Hossain  arose  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  in  the  hope  that 
the  cool  morning  air  would  refresh 
him.  On  descending  into  the  hall 
which  opened  into  the  gardens  and 
overlooked  the  Tigris,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  three  of  the  Lords  who 
constantly  night  and  day  attended  in 
the  antechamoer  of  the  Caliph,  bear- 
ing the  command  of  Mollawakkel  to 
himself,  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  ivory, 
and  sealed  with  the  imperial  signet, 
appointing  him,  as  the  warrant  ex- 
pressed, on  account  of  his  prudence, 
to  be  Governor  of  Bagdad,  and  a 
member  of  the  Caliph's  council  of 
ten,-— one  of  whom  nad  died  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  night,  at 
the  very  crisis  of  the  time,  as  Hos- 
sain afterwards  ascertained,  when 
Astrolab  delivered  into  his  hands 
the  fatal  document 

Hossain  had  never  taken  any  part 
cither  with  the  factions  of  the  pa- 
lace, or  in  the  measures  of  tiie  go- 
vernment He  only  knew  that  3ie 
Caliph  was  not  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple, that  he  connived  at  partiality  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and 
confiscated  the  treasures  which  he 
permitted  his  magistrates  and  gover- 
nors corruptly  to  exact, — ^punishing 
no  misrule,  but  that  which  interfe- 
red with  the  scope  of  his  own  ty- 
ranny. Hossain  sighed  as  he  re- 
ceived the  honours  which  he  could 
not  refuse,  and  retiring  Imck  to  his 
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ehmber,  wept  fn  t«cret,  over  hii 
recoUecl^  of  0i6  dr^ftdful  omom 
exhibited  in  the  horoscope  of  Mo- 
teseer* 

But  no  peflBion  of  the  human  mind 
18  long  in  its  paroxysms.  Hossidn, 
relieved  by  his  tears^  left  his  cham- 
ber a^^,  to  look  after  his  daily  busi» 
nese»  and  descended  down  into  the 
Conrt  of  tiie  Elephant,  so  caHed, 
from  a  gigantic  elephant  which  a- 
domed  me  centre.  It  was  made  of 
jet>  and  stood  upon  an  agate  pedes^ 
tal  more  than  nfty  cubito  high.  As 
he  was  passing  round  the  comer  of 
tiie  pedestal,  he  suddenly  met  Barrah, 
and^was  amazed  to  see  great  im- 
provement in  her  appearance.  Her 
two  ugly  teeth  were  gone — ^her 
mouth  was  become  like  a  mother- 
ly old  woman's-^and  the  bloom  of 
her  ugHnees  was  faded.  He  made 
ber  a  courteous  salaam  as  he  passed, 
and  winking  aionff,  he  reflected  on 
the  intelligence  of  her  countenance, 
and  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
have  some  conversation  with  her 
on  other  topics  than  respecting  Ga- 
zelle ;  so  he  turned  back  and  asked 
her,  without  alluding  to  her  grand- 
daughter, if  she  would  take  a  walk 
with  him  into  the  gardens.  To  this 
she  readily  consented,  and  they  went 
to  the  garden  of  the  seven  fountains 
together. 

In  the  meantime  Prince  Motasser, 
Ml  of  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Oazelle,  had  sent  in  quest  of  her  ; 
for  the  admonishment  of  Hossain  to 
renounce  her,  had  only  served  to 
quicken  his  desires.  But,  still  an- 
xious to  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  Hossam,  when  she  was  found,  he 
directed  a  suite  of  chambers  in  the 
palace  to  be  prepared  for  her  recep- 
tion, and  kept  her  lliere  in  secret  for 
a  longtime;  none  but  her  tliCtendants 
and  ttis  own,  who  were  all  faithful 
to  ilieir  tnisti  knew  of  this  arrange- 
ment* 

The  topics  which  had  constituted 
&e  conversflfdon  of  Hossain  and 
Barrah  were  known  only  to  them- 
eelves,  but  it  was  observed  from  that 
time,  tiiat  Hossain  appeared  an  alter- 
ed man.  If  the  countenance  of 
Barrah  vras  changed  into  comeliness, 
the  calm  and  mild  expression  of 
Hossain's  mw  severe  and  somewhat 
morose.  The  people  ascribed  this 
alteration  to  pnde  and  the  effect  of 
nis  new  d^nitlosy  but  some  who 


knew  better,  said  that  he  had  turned 
a  magos,  and  was  learning  magic 
from  the  sorceressBarrah,  wiui  whom 
it  was  known  he  had  many  hidden 
conferences. 

At  last  it  came  to  pats,  that  one 
day  as  Hossain  sat  in  his  capacity  of 
Governor  of  Bagdad,  on  the  steps  of 
the  great  mosque  of  Almanzor,  heax^ 
ing  complaints  and  administering 
justice,  certain  strangers  from  diifei^ 
ent  parts  of  the  empire  came  to 
Bagdad  with  petitions  against  the 
extortions  in  the  provinces,«-4he  ef- 
fect of  the  connivance  of  the  Caliph 
Mollawakkel,  at  the  misrule  of  me 
miunstrates  and  governors. 

On  hearing  this,  Hossain  suspend- 
ed his  business,  and  went  to  certain 
members  of  the  council  of  ten,  and 
represented  to  them  the  discontents 
that  were  fermenting  throughout  the 
empire,  and  said  to  diem,  that  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people.  He  then  went  to  Barrah,  and 
consulted  also  with  her  respecting 
the  same ;  and  she  told  him  that  un- 
less Mollawakkel  were  put  to  death, 
and  Motasser  placed  upon  the  throne, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  public 
discontent. 

Now  Hossain  owed  many  obHg»> 
tions  to  the  Caliph,  and  reverenced 
him  with  feeling  of  gratitude.  He  re- 
jected at  that  time  tne  advice  of  the 
demon  of  his  fate,  and  returned  to  see 
what  impres-^ion  the  news  had  made 
on  those  members  of  the  council  of 
ten  with  whom  he  had  previously 
communicated.  It  happened  that 
they  were  four  in  number,  and  he 
found  them  alone,  in  their  respective 
houses,  and,  strange  to  say,  every  one 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Barrah ; 
namely,  that  Mollawakkel  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  Motasser  exalted  to 
the  throne. 

From  these  traitors,  he  went  to  the 
other  five  of  the  council,  told  them 
severally  the  news,  and  asked  their 
advice ;  but  they  were,  no  less  than 
their  compeers,  unanimous,  though  of 
a  different  opinion.  Hossain  was,  in 
consequence,  much  disturbed,  and 
returned  to  explain  his  perplexities 
to  the  mysterious  old  woman.  When 
she  heard  what  had  passed,  she  de- 
clared to  him  that  the  five  councillors 
who  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  Ca- 
liph, must  also  be  put  to  death,  and 
that  Motasser  must  be  made  to  head 
the  conspiracy  against  Mollawakkel, 
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in  order  that  he  m^ht  not,  after  the 
deed  was  done,  punidi  those  whom 
public  necessity  obliged  to  imbrue 
tiieir  hands  in  his  fisttlier's  blood, 

Hossain  was  greatly  affected  by 
this  advice.  His  heart  revolted  at 
the  ideaof  seducing  the  prince,  whom 
he  had  bred  up  in  every  virtue,  to 
conmiit  parricide,  even  though  he 
knew,  that  by  placing  him  on  the 
throne,  he  woula  himself,  by  the  softp 
ness  of  Motasser's  character,  become 
in  fact  the  sovereign.  But  the  incite- 
ments and  the  reasonings  of  Barrah 
at  last  prevailed,  and  he  left  her  with 
tiie  intention  of  proceeding  to  break 
^e  business  to  the  Prince. 

As  Hossain  approached  the  Prince's 
chamber,  he  heard  light  talking  and 
laughter  within,  and  on  entering,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  beholding 
Gazelle  with  the  Prince*  He  had,  for 
some  time  before,  often  wondered 
what  had  become  of  Gazelle,  but  the 
hand  of  fate  was  upon  him,  and  re- 
strained him  from  enquiring.  Dis- 
cerning, however,  what  was  the  state 
of  matters  between  her  and  the 
Prince,  he  said  nothing,  but  making 
an  apology  for  disturbmg  their  da£ 
liance,  returned  to  Barr&  and  told 
her  what  he  had  discovered;  upon 
which  the  remorseless  crone  advised 
him  to  work  through- the  medium  of 
Gazelle,  to  bring  the  Prince  to  his 
purpose.  With  wis  again  the  merci- 
fulness of  his  nature  was  dissatisfied : 
for  he  thought  with  pity  of  the  beau- 
ty and  innocence  of  Gazelle,  and 
eiiudderedatthe  idea  of  staining  such 
purity  with  ^ilt  Barrah,  however, 
convinced  him,  that  without  placing 
Motasser  on  the  throne,  the  evils 
which  afflicted  the  empire  could  not 
be  removed,  and  she  undertook  her- 
self tospeak  with  Gazelle  on  the  sub- 
ject This  lessened  the  horror  in  the 
mind  of  Hossain,  and  he  consented  at 
once  that  she  should  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, that  same  night,  she  had  a  se- 
cret conversation  with  Gazelle,  the 
nature  of  which  was  only  known  by 
the  result,  which  came  to  pass  in  this 
manner. 

When  Motasser  went  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  chamber  of  Gazelle,  he 
found  her  pale  and  dejected,  and  beg- 
ging to  know  her  grief,  she  related  to 
him  the  prevalent  injustice  which 
withered  the  strength  of  the  empire. 
She  described  the  miseries  of^the 
poor,  and  the  terrors  of  the  rich,  and 
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represented  the  danger  in  which  he 
himself  stood,  if  the  wrongs  of  the 
people  were  not  redressed.  This  in- 
fected his  mind,  naturally  compas- 
sionate— ^he  deplored  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  and,  soft  and  apprehen- 
sive, he  dreaded  their  exasperation, 
insomuch  that  in  the  morning,  when 
Hossain  came  to  him  again  to  speak 
of  the  dangers  of  the  empire,  he  found 
Motasser  already  more  tlian  half  con- 
verted to  his  purpose :  and  that  same 
evening  the  four  councillors,  who 
were  of  Hossain's  party,  met  Motas- 
ser and  him,  and  it  was  determined 
that  in  the  course  of  the  same  night 
Mollawakkel  should  be  strangled. 
The  better  to  complete  this  design, 
it  was  agreed  before  they  separated, 
that  to  prevent  Motasser  from  yield- 
ing to  qualms  of  filial  contrition,  he 
should  remain  with  Gazelle  and  Bar- 
rah, denied  to  all  visitors,  until  the 
hour  arrived  that  was  fixed  for  his 
father's  doom. 

When  Motasser  was  thus  consign- 
ed to  the  custody  of  his  own  and 
Hossain's  evil  genius,  it  was  arranged 
among  themselves  by  the  five  con- 
spirators, that  they  diould  each  as- 
sassinate one  of  the  other  five  who 
were  opposed  to  their  machinations. 
Accordingly,  they  severally  sent  a 
special  messenger  inviting  tliem  to 
come  to  their  respective  houses  with 
all  speed;  and  tne  summons  being 
punctually  obeyed,  the  unfortunate 
faithful  adherents  of  the  Caliph,  were 
all  dead  before  the  hour  of^his  fate 
arrived. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  conspi- 
rators assembled  in  the  palace,  and 
with  Motasser,  whom  they  had  taken 
from  the  chamber  of  Gazelle,  at  their 
head,  they  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
the  guard,  through  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  to  the  entrance  of  the 
chamber  where  Mollawakkel  slept. 

The  guards,  seeing  so  many  of^e 
wisest  coimcillors  with  the  prince, 
never  imagined  that  any  harm  was 
intended  to  the  Caliph;  and  thus  it 
took  place,  that,  upon  .the  order  of 
Motasser,  they  quietly  retired  from 
the  hall,  and  went  into  the  garden. 

As  soon  as  they  quitted  the  hall, 
four  of  the  councillors  entered  the 
chamber  where  Mollawakkel  lav 
asleep.  Hossain  stayed  in  the  hau 
of  the  guards  with  Motasser;  and 
when  a  sound  was  heard  of  confu- 
sion in  the  Caliph's  chamber,  with 
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stifled  shrieks  and  gproans,  Hossain 
threw  a  shawl  over  the  head  and  face 
of  Motasser,  and  prevented  him  from 
alarming  the  euards  who  were  with- 
out ;  for  the  £readiul  sounds  of  the 
tragedy  which  was  acting  at  his  fa- 
ther's couchy  recalled  all  nis  natural 
affection,  and  roused  him  with  an 
energy  he  had  never  displayed  be- 
fore. But  the  deed  was  done — ^the 
four  traitors  had  strangled  the  mo- 
narch; and  they  now  came  forth» 
with  cries  of  horror,  that  they  had 
found  him  dead  of  a  fit,  and  they 
hailed  Motasser  as  the  Cajiph.  The 
guards  came  rushing  in,  and  behold- 
ing the  horror  of  the  Prince  and  the 
councillors,  ascribed  it  to  ^ief,  so 
that  the  guilt  of  the  parricide  was 
not  suspected. 

Next  morning,  the  ceremony  of 
installing  the  young  Cfdiph  on  the 
throne  was  performed,  with  all  the 
customary  magnificence,  in  the  great 
golden  hflJl  of  Sie  palace.  The  nobles 
and  great  officers  of  state  stood  on 
Ae  right  and  the  left  of  the  throne. 
The  eunuchs,  the  slaves,  and  the 
guards,  in  gorgeous  array,  occupied 
the  two  si^  of  the  hall,  and  a  space 
was  lefty  like  an  avenue  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  admit  those  who  had  special 
homages  to  perform  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne. 

The  incense  of  the  worship,  of 
which  Motasser  was  the  object,  in- 
flated his  heart.  He  looked  around 
with  complacency  on  the  splendid 
and  reverential  multitude,  and  the 
dreadful  scene  of  the  preceding  night 
was  forgotten  in  the  pomp  ana  pride 
of  the  moment  Hossain  at  this  time, 
who  had  to  do  special  reverence  as 
the  Governor  of  baffdad,  entered  the 
hall.    Being  an  olS  man,  his  6t^;>8 
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were  infirm,  and  perhaps,  too,  he  was 
shaken  by  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  had  done,  for,  in  ascending  to- 
wards the  throne,  he  walked  totter- 
ingly  and  slow.  Wlien  he  was  about 
to  kneel,  Motasser  happened  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  pictures  which  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  and  beheld  in  one  of 
them  the  murder  of  a  Persian  king 
bv  one  of  his  own  sons.  It  was  a  life- 
like limninff,  and  the  sight  of  it  smote 
the  soul  of  Motasser  with  instanta- 
neous torment  He  shrieked  with 
such  horror,  that  Hossain  fell  dead 
at  his  feet,  and  he  rushed  towards 
the  picture,  confessing  his  crime,  and 
fCcknowledflnng,  himself  worthy  of 
perdition.  The  astonished  multitude, 
m  the  dread  of  some  horrible  tumult, 
fled  in  confusion ;  the  hall  was  left 
to  the  despairing  ^^JP^  '^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
body  of  Hossain.  Three  days  and 
three  nights  Motasser  sat  contem- 
plating tlie  picture,  and  giving  vent 
to  wild  cries  and  the  most  woful  la- 
mentations. On  the  fourth  morning 
he  was  found  dead;  and  though 
search  was  made  for  Gaatelle  and 
Barrah,  they  were  never  discovered. 

When  Astrolab  was  consulted  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  prodigy  which 
had  taken  place,  he  could  only  say 
that  it  had  been  ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  things,  and  the  decree 
of  fate,  promulgating  the  time  when 
it  should  come  to  pass,  was  inscribed 
with  stars  on  the  firmament 

Such  is  the  story  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Camed  Astrolab,  the  famous 
soothsayer  of  Bagdad,  and  which  is 
written,  in  choice  Arabic,  in  the  se- 
venth volume  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Tales  of  Constantinople,  coUeclr 
ed  agreeably  to  a  firman  of  the  late 
Sultan  Selim. 
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And  her  maidens  trembled :— but  on  her  ear 

No  meaning  fell  with  those  sounds  of  fear ; 

They  had  less  of  mastery  to  shake  her  now. 

Than  l^e  quivering,  erewhile,  of  an  aspen  bough. 

She  search  d  into  many  an  unclosed  eye. 

That  look'd  without  soul  to  the  starry  sky ; 

She  bow*d  down  o'er  many  a  shatter'd  breast. 

She  lifted  up  helmet  and  doTea  crest- 
Not  there,  not  there  he  lay ! 
**  Lead  where  the  most  hath  been  dared  and  done, 
AVhere  the  heart  of  the  baUle  hath  bled,— lead  on  I" 
And  the  vassal  took  the  way. 

He  tum'd  to  a  dark  and  lonely  tree. 

That  waved  o'er  a  fountain  red; 
Oh !  swiftest  there  had  the  current  free 

From  noble  veins  been  shed. 

Thickest  there  the  spear-heads  gleam'd, 
And  the  scatter'd  plumage  stream'd. 
And  the  broken  shields  were  toss'd. 
And  the  shiver'd  lances  cross'd, 
And  the  mail-clad  sleepers  round 
Made  the  harvest  of  that  ground. 

He  was  there  I  the  leader  amidst  his  band. 

Where  the  faitliful  had  made  their  last  vain  stand ; 

He  was  there  I  but  affection's  glance  alone. 

The  darkly-changed  in  tha( hour  had  known; 

With  the  falchion  yet  in  his  cold  hand  ffrasp'd. 

And  a  banner  of  France  to  his  bosom  clasped. 

And  the  form  that  of  conflict  bore  fearful  trace,  « 

And  the  face— oh  I  speak  not  of  that  dead  face  I 

As  it  lay  to  answer  love's  look  no  more, 

Yet  never  so  proudly  loved  before  I 

She  quell'd  In  her  soul  the  deep  floods  of  woe. 
The  time  was  not  yet  for  their  waves  to  flow  i 
She  felt  the  fiill  presence,  the  might  of  death. 
Yet  there  came  no  sob  with  her  struegling  breath. 
And  a  proud  smile  shone  o'er  her  piue  despair. 
As  she  tum'd  to  his  followers — **  Your  Lord  is  there  I 
Look  on  him !  know  him  by  scarf  and  crest  I 
Bear  him  away  with  his  sires  to  rest  I" 

Another  day — another  night— 

And  the  sailor  on  the  deep 
Hears  the  low  chant  of  a  funeral  rite 

From  the  lordly  chapel  sweep : 

It  cemes  with  a  broken  and  muffled  tone. 

As  if  that  rite  were  in  terror  done. 

Yet  the  song  midst  the  seas  hath  a  thrilling  power. 

And  he  knows  'tis  a  chieftain's  burial-hour. 

Hurriedly,  in  fear  and  woe. 
Through  the  aisle  the  mourners  eo ; 
With  a  hush'd  and  stealthy  treao. 
Bearing  on  the  noble  dea^ 
Sheathed  in  armour  of  the  field- 
Only  his  wan  face  reveal'd. 
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Wh^ee  the  still  and  solemn  gleam 

Doth  a  strange  sad  contrast  seem 

To  the  anxious  eyes  of  that  pale  band. 

With  torches  wavering  in  every  hand. 

For  they  dread  each  moment  the  shout  of  war, 

And  the  burst  of  the  Moslem  scymitar. 

There  is  no  plumed  head  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

No  brother  of  battle,  no  princely  friend ; 

No  sound  comes  back,  like  the  sounds  of  yore. 

Unto  sweeping  swords  from  the  marble  floor; 

By  the  red  fountain  the  valiant  lie. 

The  flower  of  Proven9al  chivalry. 

But  one  free  step  and  one  lofty  heart, 

Bear  through  that  scene,  to  the  last,  Uieir  part 

She  hath  led  the  death-train  of  the  brave 
To  the  verge  of  hi9  own  ancestral  grave ; 
She  liath  held  o'er  Ids  spirit  long  rigid  sway, 
But  the  struggling  passion  must  now  have  way. 
In  the  cheek  halfseen  through  her  mourning  veil. 
By  turns  doth  the  swift  blood  flush  and  fail, 
Ine pride  on  the  lip  is  lingering  still. 
But  It  shakes  as  a  name  to  the  blast  might  tltrill; 
Anguish  and  Triumph  are  met  at  strife, 
Rending  the  cords  of  her  frail  young  life; 
And  she  sinks  at  last  on  her  warrior's  bier. 
Lifting  her  voice  as  if  death  might  hear. 

**  I  have  won  thy  fame  from  the  breath  of  wrong, 
My  soul  hath  risen  for  thy  glory  strong ! 
Now  call  me  hence  by  thy  side  to  be. 
The  world  thou  leav'st  hath  no  place  for  me. 
The  light  goes  with  thee,  the  joy,  the  worth- 
Faithful  and  tender !  Oh !  call  me  forth ! 
Give  me  my  home  on  thy  noble  heart, 
Well  have  we  loved,  let  us  both  depart !" 

And  pale  on  the  breast  of  the  Dead  she  lay. 
The  living  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  clay; 
The  living  cheek  I — Oh !  it  was  not  vain. 
That  strife  of  the  spirit  to  rend  its  chain. 
She  is  there  at  rest  in  her  place  of  pride. 
In  death  how  queen-like — ^a  glorious  bride  I 

Joy  for  the  freed  One ! — she  might  not  stay 

When  the  crown  had  fall'n  from  her  life  away ; 

She  might  not  linger — a  weary  thing, 

A  dove  with  no  home  for  its  broken  wing, 

Throiini  on  the  harshness  of  alien  skies. 

That  know  not  its  own  land's  melodies. 

From  the  long  heart-withering  early  gone ; 

She  hath  lived— she  haUi  loved— her  task  is  done  I 
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The  opinion  that  empires,  like 
men,  must  have  their  season  of  de- 
cline and  dissolution,  is  not  unlrer- 
s^ly  received.  Those,  however,  who 
dissent  from  it,  can  only  plead  the 
want  of  analog^r  in  nature,  in  oppo- 
sition to  historical  fact;  and  their 
plea,  when  duly  examined,  exhihits 
tar  less  truth  than  error.  To  the  em- 
pire, as  to  the  individual,  thehoon  of 
existence  is  from  the  first  deeply 
tainted  with  the  causes  of  decay  and 
death ;  these  call  for  proper  regimen 
and  skilful  remedv,  even  in  the  pe- 
riod of  youth ;  and  when  that  of  mar 
turity  arrives,  they  continually,  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle,  become  more 
powerful  and  triumphant  a^aii^st  the 
sources  ofhealth  and  life.  The  course 
of  nature  in  old .  and  populous  nap 
tions  nurtures  poverty,  suffering, 
evil  principles,  divisions,  insubordi- 
nation, corruption,  feeble,  profligate 
government — in  a  word;  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ruin  and  destruction ;  and 
hitherto  art  has  been  utterly  unable 
to  devise  any  efficient  remedy.  Whe- 
ther we  look  at  ancient  history,  or 
modem,  we  find  that  every  country, 
ou  reaching  a  certain'  age  in  regard 
to  civilization,  population,  wealth, 
power,  refinement,  and  ^eatness, 
has  sunk  into  decrepitude,  incurable 
malady,  and  finally,  the  tomb.  It 
may,  like  the  individual,  have  left 
offspring  behind  it  to  grow  up  in  its 
place,  but  still  the  parent  has  sick- 
ened and  expired. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  offer 
judgment  on  the  question.  Grant- 
ing that  the  nostrum  for  giving  im- 
mortality to  an  empire  mav  be  less 
an  impossibility  than  that  wr  giving 
the  same  to  man,  it  at  any  rate  has 
not  yet  been  discovered :  the  fact  is 
perfectly  undeniable,  that  an  empire 
may  be  afflicted  with  terrible  evils, 
and  destroyed.  This  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  om*  present  purpose.  There 
ai*e  indeed  wits  and  pobticians  who 
think  nothing  could  be  more  super- 
latively ridiculous  than  the  idea  that 
the  British  empire  can  be  reached 
by  destruction ;  and  who  teach  that 
malady  and  danger  cannot  visit  the 
body  Dolitic,  without  being  at  once 
oliasea  away  by  some  mighty  mira- 
cle of  nature.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
in  reply,  that  thelt  doctrine  agrees  as 


little  with  philosophy  and  wisdom, 
as  with  history,  we  notice  it  solely 
on  account  of  Its  mischievous  ten- 
dency; it  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  blind  confidence,  passive  sub- 
miasion,  and  spiritiiess,  indolent  aver- 
sion to  effort,  which  form  the  sure 
source  of  national  ruin.  The  British 
empire  has,  since  its  birth,  had  its 
full  share  of  suffering  and  hazard ;  it 
has  been  batiied  in  blood,  mutilated, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ; 
and  it  has  only  been  enabled,  under 
the  favour  of  Providence,  to  survive 
all  this  through  cautious,  virtuous, 
wise,  and  her<nc  exertion.  It  enjoys 
no  exemption  from  fall,  beyond  what 
was  enjoyed  by  the  great  empires 
wliich  once  flourished,  but  are  now 
no  more. 

The  unassailable  trutii,  that  it  is 
very  possible  for  this  empire  to  sink 
into  aestruction,  and  that  hy  the  laws 
of  nature  its  existence  can  only  be 
prolonged  by  jealous  care,  and  the 
continual  use  of  preservative  and  re- 
medv, renders  it  the  duty  of  every 
patriot  to  watch  its  conmtion  with 
mcessant  vigilance.  We  are  led  by 
this  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  its  pre- 
sent state  at  the  moment  when  Par- 
liament is  on  the  point  of  assembliiu?. 
This  body,  we  are  well  aware,  will 
not  be  edified  or  reformed  by  any 
thing  we  may  say,  but  our  words 
may  have  more  success  with  those 
to  whom  it  must  at  no  distant  day 
render  an  account  of  its  conduct. 

That  all  the  ^reat  interests  of  the 
empire,  domestic  and  colonial,  have 
been  long,  and  still  are,  in  grievous 
suffering,  is  a  fact  with  which  all 
who  know  any  thing  are  perfectiy 
familiar.  In  the  last  Tour  years  they 
have  lost  by  the  fall,  in  the  value  of 
property  alone,  many  hundred  mil- 
lions ;  and  profits  on  what  they  still 
retain  have  been  to  a  very  large 
extent  annihilated.  They  can  no 
longer  draw  an  adequate  return  from 
the  employment  of  capital,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  can  draw 
from  it  loss  alone 

The  pestilence  which  has  thus 
swept  away  the  property  and  profits 
of  the  employer,  has  not  spared  the 
bread  and  comfort  of  the  labourer 
During  the  period  we  have  named^ 
the  working  classes  have  been  rapid- 
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ly  sinkiiitif  into  want  and  misery ;  and 
now  no  important  calling  will  yield 
them  a  aumciency  of  neceeeariea.  In 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
the  mass  of  the  workmen  cannot, 
even  when  in  ^11  emplojrment,  earn 
what  will  supply  their  families  with 
the  coarsest  food  and  raiment;  four« 
teen  and  sixteen  hours  of  toil  per 
day  will  not  preserve  them  from 
practical  famine.  These  classes  are 
enduring  the  extreme  of  indigence 
and  wretchedness.  In  proportion  as 
they  have  been  plunged  into  these, 
they  have  been  strip]^  of  the  qua- 
lities and  feelings  which  constitute 
individual  worth,  and  form  the  basis 
of  social  weal. 

The  small  and  middling  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  have  necessarily 
fiillen  with  the  labouring  orders.  |The 
middle  classes  have  been  smitten  in 
even  a  more  fatal  manner  than  the 
lower  ones.  Five  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  pronounced  impossible 
for  the  body  of  the  population  to  lose 
what  it  has  since  lost,  and  to  sink  into 
the  misery  it  is  enduring.  Its  losses 
and  misery  are  wholly  without  piu 
rail  el  in  its  history. 

Such  is  the  state  of  thinga  with  the 
mass  of  the  community,  in  regard  to 
both  employer  and  laJ>ourer.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  pregnant 
with  mighty  dangers ;  it  cannot  con- 
tinue without  producinjg  i>ub]ic  ruin. 

The  British  empire  is  in  its  con- 
struction and  nature  weak  and  dis- 
united beyond  example.  Its  parts 
■re  widely  separated ;  they  have  vast 
seas  and  great  rival  nations  between 
them ;  and  dissimilarity  i)i  character 
and  conflicting  feelings  continually 
operate  to  sever  the  bonds  which 
make  them  a  whole.  Many  of  them 
«re  80  far  from  being  able  to  contri- 
bute to  the  common  defence,  that 
they  can  scarcely  provide  anything 
towards  defending  themselves.  Even 
the  head  is  prevented  from  acquiring 
natural  ana  necessary  cohesion  by 
the  ocean ;  and  its  divisions  are 
fiercely  arrayed  against  each  other 
in  matters  which  dissipate  the  gene- 
ral 8trength,and  involve  the  existence 
of  the  general  union.  A  gigantic  por- 
tion of  this  head  b  always  in  readi- 
ness to  unfurl  the  banner  of  rebel- 
liofn,  and  unite  with  forei^  foes  to 
produce  common  destruction.  This 
empire,  comparattyely  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude,  can  only  raise  the 


smallest  amount  of  military  power 
— >is  the  most  vulnerable-— requires 
the  greatest  portion  of  naval  and  mi* 
litary  means  for  its  defence--and  can 
be  the  most  easily  assailed  and  mu- 
tilated by  the  least  proportion  of  hos- 
tile forces. 

Its  existence  confessedly  centres 
in  its  maritime  supremacy.  Let  this 
be  lost,  and  the  empire  must  of  ne- 
cessity fall  to  pieces.  Not  only  must 
the  more  distant  parts  pass  at  once 
into  the  possession  of  enemies,  but 
that  portion  of  it  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  United  Kingdom,  must 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  nations^ 
and  even  the  coasts  of  England  must 
be  no  longer  secure  from  the  inva^i 
der.  To  a  very  large  extent  its  ar- 
mies can  only  draw  power  and  usa 
from  the  omnipotence  of  its  fleets. 

While  its  shipping  is  thus  essential 
to  its  existence,  it  forms  a  gigantic 
source  of  trade  and  riches :  horn  its 
great  comparative  expenditure  of 
both  capital  and  profits  in  consump- 
tion, it  ranks  amongst*  the  most  va« 
luable  of  national  interests. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  imagined 
that  the  rulers  of  this  empire  would 
make  the  preservation  of  its  mari* 
time  power  their  first  care— that  to 
this  they  would  make  every  thing 
subservient—that  they  would  strain 
every  nerve,  not  only  to  cause  Bri* 
tish  shipping  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  foreign,  out  to  carry  it  to  the 
highest  point,  without  reference  to 
that  of  other  nations.  It  might  be 
tiiought  impossible  for  them  to  act 
otherwise. 

Through  the  acts  and  policy  of 
these  rulers,  its  shipping  nas  been 
for  some  time  decreasmg,  and  it  has 
now  less  than  it  had  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  real  decrease  is  much 
lu-ger  than  the  apparent  one.  The 
amount  of  idle  tonnage  is  now  far 
greater  than  it  was  some  time  since ; 
and  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
of  river  and  inferior  coasting  crafty 
which  is  of  littie  value  in  respect  of 
naval  power.  The  quality  of  its  ships 
has  sustained  very  serious  declinep 
Its  shipowners  have  lost  half  their 

Eroperty;  they  can  draw  no  profit 
rom  the  remainder,  and  they  can 
make  no  provision  for  replacing  their 
vessels  as  the  latter  wear  out. 

Through  the  same  acts  and  policy, 
British  ships  are  now,  to  a  large  ex* 
tent,  repaired^  proyisioned,  ana  sap- 
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l^ied  with  stores,  In  foreign  parts.  If 
thef  cannot  conveniently  be  sent  ta 
the  foreigner  for  the  purpose,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  send  them  oread  and  other 
articles  to  this  country. 
'  In  proportion  as  this  has  injured 
British,  it  has  benefited  foreign  ship- 
ping. Foreiffn  ships  have  multiplied 
and  improved,  as  British  ones  have 
decreased  and  sunk  in  character. 
Foreign  shipowners  have  accumu- 
lated capital,  as  British  ones  have 
been  impoverished.  With  the  happy 
ingenuity  in  self-robbery,  which  folly 
occasionally  disphiys,  the  trade  in  the 
building  and  fitting  of  ships  has  been, 
as  far  as  practicable,  given  to  other 
nations,  with  the  means  of  employ- 
ing them.  Foreignones  have  had  be- 
stowed on  them,  with  the  increase  of 
carrying,  all  the  stimulants  and  facili- 
ties for  improvement;  they  have  re- 
ceived, with  great  advantages  over 
their  British  competitors,  every  thm^ 
necessary  for  proving  to  the  worlo, 
that  they  are  the  equus  of  these  com- 
petitors. Who,  now,  shall  speak  of 
the  superiority  of  the  British  vessel, 
when  It  is  known,  that  she  is  com- 
posed of  forei^  timber,  and  has  got 
tier  repairs,  sails,  rigging,  and  gene- 
ral stores,  in  the  foreign  ship-yard  ? 

Thus  the  acts  and  policy  nave  not 
only,  on  the  one  han(^  reduced  Brit- 
ish shipping,  and  struck  at  its  essen- 
tials, but  on  the  other,  they  have  fos- 
tered, improved,  and  multiplied  that 
of  other  nations.  In  thw  effects, 
tiiey  have  subjected  British  vessels  to 
restriction  anaprohibition,  and  grant- 
ed to  foreign  ones  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  bounties.  The  natural  con- 
sequences have  followed.  While  the 
sliippingof  this  empire  has  been  sink- 
ing, that  of  other  nations  has  been  ra- 
pidly rising. 

If  Government  had  acted  on  the 
principle  of  doing  every  thing  possi- 
ble, to  injure  and  destroy  the  mari- 
time power  of  this  empire,  and  in- 
crease that  of  foreign  countries,  it 
could  not  have  done  more  than  it  has 
done.  The  maritime  power  of  the 
empire  has,  from  this,  in  late  years, 
sustained  great  positive  and  gigantic 
relative  decline ;  the  causes  are'  still 
in  full  operation;  and  they  cumot 
operate  much  longer,  witiiout  giving 
to  other  states  the  means  of  wresting 
from  Britain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean. 
•  A  system  of  policy  has  been  adopt- 
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ed,  touching  the  Colonies,  which  has 
estrai^red  tiie  more  valuable  ones 
from  &e  motiier  country.  While  it 
has  professed  to  grant  them  conces- 
sions and  boons,  it  has  showered  up- 
on them  restrictions  and  injuries. 
The  pretended  concession  to  one,  has 
been  destruction  of  trade  to  anotiier ; 
the  paltry  nominal  boon,  has  been 
coupled  with  ruinous  inroads  on  pro- 
perty and  rights;  the  fencifiil,  useless, 
abstract  privilege  has  been  given,  that 
tiie  real,  solid,  valuable  possession 
might  be  taken  away.  Boasted  of  as 
one  of  conciliation,  this  system  has 
filled  the  more  important  Colonies 
witii  flame  and  disaffection.  It  has 
made  it  a  matter,  not  of  feeling  only, 
but  of  interest,  and  almost  of  exbt- 
ence  with  tiiem,  to  wish  for  separa^ 
tion  from  the  empire,  and  union  with 
the  powers  from  which  the  empire 
has  the  most  to  fear. 

In  respect  of  Ireland,  the  most  ef- 
ficient system  possible  for  separating 
it  from  England,  and  making  it  an  in* 
strument  ror  reducing  the  empire  to 
ruins,  has  been  long  religiously  acted 
on.  The  Protestants  form  the  bond 
of  union ;  and  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  destroy  their  power,  and 
goad  them  into  disaffection.  To  tlie 
Catholics  have  been  surrendered,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  means  of  over- 
throwing the  church,  making  the 
Protestants  either  their  slaves  or 
allies,  and  using  tiieir  gigtmtic  power 
with  the  greatest  effecC  in  injuring 
British  institutions,  and  dissolving 
the  Union.  The  Catholic  Question 
has  been  **  settled,"  to  enable  them 
to  bring  forward  that  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. It  is  rendered  abundantly 
obvious,  by  the  language  of  their  lead- 
er, that  the  contest  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  is  to  be,  in  reality,  for  iha 
separation  of  Ireland  from  the  empire* 
To  give  them  the  greatest  measure 
of  potency,  such  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  laws,  9a  must  keep  the 
agriculture  and  linen  trade,  and  in 
consequence,  the  general  population 
of  Ireland,  in  constant  suffering.  A 
permanency  of  want  and  barbarism, 
nas  been  provided  by  Government 
to  render  the  rebellious  revolution- 
ary appeals  of  the  demagogues  irre- 
sistible. 

Upon  principle  and  system,  the 
Crown  and  Cabinet  have  annihilated 
party  for  good,  and  rendered  it  om- 
nipotent fpreviL  The  Crown  adopts 
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ed  the  ruinous  error  of  attempting 
to  destroy  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  State  in  order  to  make  its  Mini- 
sters dependent  on  its  will ;  and  the 
issue  veiy  naturally  is,  it  has  made 
itself  the  slave  of  its  Ministers.  Its 
just  independence  under  a  constitu- 
tion like  the  British  one,  exists  in  the 
existence  and  proper  equipoise  of 
parties ;  and  or  course  it  has  fallen 
with  Uie  party  being  of  Whl^  and 
Tories.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  msinu- 
ate  that  the  Crown  differs  in  prin- 
ciple and  policy  from  the  Cabinet, 
but  it  is  evident  to  all,  that,  whatever 
its  sentiments  may  be,  it  must  be  the 
menial  of  that  combination  of  public 
men  which  it  has  created.  Its  gim- 
crack  ministry,  composed  of  a  power- 
less hotchpotch  of  Whigs  and  Tories, 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  party 
divisions  as  well  as  to  emancipate  it 
from  ministerial  bondage,  was  ne- 
cessarOy  soon  swept  away  by  the 
Wliig  and  Tory  union  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  must  now  render  pase- 
ive  obedience  to  this  union.  So  far 
as  regards  itself,  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  Sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  unite  parties  without  com- 
bining the  borough  interests^with- 
out  restricdng  himself  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights,  rendering  public 
liberties  defenceless,  placing  the  pub- 
lic weal  at  the  mercy  of  faction,  and 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  ttierefore  it  is  indefensible 
in  him  to  attempt  it. 

We  speak  thus  freelv  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  that  which  is  not  reach- 
ed by  ministerial  responsibility,  and 
which  is  therefore  fairly  matter  of 
animadversion.  In  addition  to  what 
we  have  stated,  it  cannot  endeavour 
to  unite  parties  which  hold  conflict- 
ing creeds,  without  striking  at  tlie 
root  of  fidelity,  consistency,  integri- 
ty, and  character  amidst  public  men. 
One  party  or  the  other,  or  both,  must 
sacrifice  these  to  compass  the  union. 

The  course  taken  oy  the  Crown 
has  in  its  operation  combined  both 
parties  on  the  destructive  side  of 
things.  In  respect  of  principle  and 
policy,  it  has  put  the  Tories  com- 
^etely  under  the  dictation  of  the 
Whigs,  and  enabled  the  latter  to  carry 
the  application  of  their  doctrines  in- 
finitely farther  than  thev  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  had  they  been  in 
office.    Had  they  been  in  possession 


of  the  Cabinet,  they  could  not  hax^ 
made,  and  they  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  make,  the  destructive 
changes  which,  in  obedience  to  them» 
have  been  forced  on  &e  empire  in 
late  years. 

When  the  Ministry  fully  embraced 
IVhigffism,  it  divided  the  Tories,  and 
thereby  destroyed  their  party  as- 
cendancy. It  took  with  it  in  its 
apostasy,  a  number  of  them  sufficient 
to  render  those  who  continued  faith- 
ful, powerless,but  wholly  insufficient 
for  enabling  it  to  lead  amidst  the 
Whigs.  In  consequence,  the  latter, 
when  it  stands  on  its  own  party,  have 
a  majority  against  it — it  is  compelled 
to  be  their  menial — it  can  neither 
oppose  them  with  success,  nor  carrv 
any  thing  against  them.  It  avowea- 
ly  acts  on  the  principle,  that  it  ought 
to  be  their  menial  for  Uie  sake  of  of- 
ficial bread,  and  that  it  is  its  duty, 
when  it  cannot  resist,  to  support 
them.  They  thus,  in  effect,  dictate 
to  the  Court^  the  Cabinet,  and  nearly 
the  whole  party  power  of  the  coun» 
try. 

This  omnipotent  combination  has 
practically  destroyed  the  Aristocracy, 
save  as  its  instruments.  The  latter 
sees  its  property  and  influence  fierce- 
ly assailed  Dy  its  principles,  and  yet 
it  assists  in  their  application,  to  its 
own  ruin.  It  belongs  in  creed  and 
party  to  those  who  constantlv  labour 
to  deprive  its  property  of  value,  and 
annihilate  its  political  power ;  it  sup- 
ports them  until  their  success  is  ren« 
dered  a  matter  of  public  necessity ; 
and  then  when  it  attempts  to  defend 
itself,  it  has  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity opposed  to  it  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  portentous  spectacle  of 
an  Aristocracy  supporting  measures 
for  making  ruinous  inroads  on  the 
worth  of  all  kinds  of  property,  dis- 
abling the  mass  of  the  population  for 
consuming  the  produce  of  land,  and 
in  consequence  preventing  land  from 
yielding  revenue — of  an  Aristocra- 
cy joinmg  in  making  sweeping  in- 
novations in  the  constitution  and 
laws,  which  destroy  a  large  part  of 
its  power,  and  render  the  remainder 
defenceless— of  an  Aristocracy  war- 
ring against  the  defenders  of  its  pro- 
perty and  influence,  annihilating  the 
only  grounds  on  which  both  can  be 
honestly  defended,  inciting  the  com- 
munity by  precept  and  example^  to 
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combine  for  its  ruin>  and  conTerting 
both  itself  and  the  Crown  into  the 
instruments  of  the  Democracy. 

Much  of  this  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  Church.  It  has  long  been  ra- 
pidly declining^  and  it  is  now,  not 
otHj  a  mere  sect>  but  politically  the 
most  feeble  of  all  the  leading  sects. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  gigantic  poli- 
tical power  of  the  Catholics>  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  have  far  more  of 
such  power  ihan  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  House  of  Commons  it 
is  impotent  and  defenceless ;  the 
Members  stand  in  awe  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Dissenter,  but  theydisregai'd 
the  Churchman.  The  influential  part 
of  its  clergy  now  swells  the  train  of 
that  omnipotent  combination,  which, 
in  its  liberal  principles,  continually 
labours  for  its  ii^ury  and  downfall. 
We  see  this  part  of  the  clergy  at- 
tached to  the  party  which  compre- 
hends the  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
— ^supporting  a  system  and  measures 
which  strike  at  the  foundations  of 
the  Church — recommending  submis- 
sion and  co-operation  in  attacks  up- 
on it— opposing  its  defenders — con- 
verting the  body  of  the  laity  into  its 
enemies — ^and  merely  attempting  to 
protect  it  in  matters  affecting  their 
separate  interests,  when  the  commu- 
nity at  large  cannot  aid  them.  We 
see  the  he^ds  of  the  Church,  not  only 

.allied  with  those  who  seek  its  ruin, 
but  opposed  to  the  Isdty  in  political 

'  party,  and  displaying  every  kind  of 
political  conduct  calculated  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  lay  members. 

Thus  then,  the  Couit,  the  Cabinet, 
the  different  parties,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  the  Church,  now  form  one  omni- 
potent party,  the  creed  of  which  com- 
prehends every  thing  that  can  scourge 
and  ruin  the  empire. 

In  obedience  to  this  creed,  laws 
have  been  enacted  for  reducing  ge- 
neral prices.  Every  one  knows,  that 
such  a  reduction  of  prices  must  be 

'  to  its  extent,  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty and  wages.  By  law,  an  incd- 
culable  mass  of  property  and  profit 
has  been  permanently  annihilated, 
and  not  only  the  comforts  but  a  large 
part  of  the  necessaries  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  have  been  taken  perma- 
nently away.  This  creed  continual- 
ly labours  to  increase  such  destruc- 
tion of  wealth  and  bread-— to  add  to 
want  and  misery  amidst  the  mass  of 
the  population-^and  to  carry  indivi- 
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dual  and  general  loss  and  wretched- 
ness to  we  highest  points,  on  &e 
score  of  national  benefits. 

It  holds  that  the  losses  imposed  on 
the  shipping  interests  are  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  empire  at  large ; 
it,  therefore,  in  effect  holds,  that  the 
loss  of  maritime  power  is  equally  ad- 
vantageous. 

It  insists  that  public  good  calls  for 
the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  and  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures calculated  to  exasperate  them, 
and  make  them  anxious  for  a  union 
with  other  states. 

It  maintains,  that  every  thing  ought 
to  be  done  which  can  weaken  the 
Irish  Protestants  as  good  subjects, 
and  range  them  in  the  ranks  ot  dis- 
affection with  the  Catholics — exempt 
the  Catholics  from  resti-aint,  and 
make  them  more  powerful^lestroy 
the  bonds  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  enable  the  latter  to  act  with 
the  greatest  effect  against  the  peace, 
institutions,  and  strength  of  the  for- 
mer. 

This  creed,  in  addition  to  what  it 
has  already  done,  contemplates  the 
progressive  diminution  ot  the  pro- 
perty and  revenues  of  the  Aristocracy. 
While  it  thus  strikes  at  the  great 
source  from  which  the  latter  draws 
its  power,  it  seeks  to  deprive  it  of 
its  political  possessions,  and  calls  for 
its  annihilation  in  every  thing  but 
name. 

It  desti'oys  in  detail  the  privileges 
and  securities  of  the  Church — 
strengthens  to  the  utmost  its  ene- 
mies— separates  its  clergy  from  the 
laity — and  makes  both  contribute  to 
its  overthrow. 

While  it  thus  pulls  down  the  pfl- 
lars  of  the  Monarchy,  the  loss  and 
misery  which  it  creates  must  form  a 
certain  source  of  disaffection  and 
convulsion  amidst  the  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  press,  from  its  construction^ 
necessai'ily  follows  parties ;  and  the 
combination  we  have  mentioned  hns 
^iveu  tliis  creed  to  the  chief  part  of 
it.  The  remainder  is  paralized  and 
gagged  by  government  prosecutionB. 
There  can  be  no  liberty  of  the  preas 
if  it  have  no  other  protection  than 
law ;  it  must  have  a  powerful  party; 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament^  to 
protect  it  from  prosecution,  or  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  being.  This  com- 
bination has  destroyed  such  liberty. 
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and  the  press  is  compelled  to  maia- 
tain  its  creed,  pr  be  virtually  silent 

Parliament  is  rendered  unanimous, 
and  placed  wholly  above  populi^  in- 
fluence. The  prevailing  creed  pro- 
hibits it  from  Deing  moved  by  the 
feelings  petitions,  and  remonstrances 
of  the  country.  While  this  is  ^he 
case,  it  rigidly  acts  on  Uie  principle, 
that  no  matter  what  destruction  of 
property  and  bread  It  may  cause — 
what  oroofs  of  national  misery  may 
be  laid  before  it — and  whatever  hor- 
rible losses  and  calamities  it  may 
plunge  the  empire  into — its  creed 
shall  be  inAexibly  adhered  to.  The 
country  has  not  the  smallest  influence 
over  Parliament;  its  petitions  have 
been  so  consU^tly  disregarded,  that 
it  has  ceased  t^  present  ^em.  From 
.the  character  wl^ich  the  press  and 
House  of  Commons  have  assumed, 
public  opinion  has  wholly  lost  its 
weight  and  practically  its  existence. 

While  the  communitv  has  thus  lost 
fU  influence  with  both  the  Legislature 
and  the  Cabinet,  its  divi^ons  have 
beeu  taught  to  ruin  e^u^i  other  in  de- 
tail. The  dogma  has  been  received 
.as  scientific  truth,  thai  the  plunging 
of  one  interest  iuto  insolvencjr  and 
wfUQt,  ^ust  of  ijiecessity  benefit  all 
the  rest ;  and  in  con^quence,  when 
one  is  selected  for  sacrifice,  its  re- 
sistance is  rendered  friutless  by  the 
union  of  all  the  others  ajgainst  it. 
The  landed  interest  rabies  in  the  ge- 
neral combination  for  ruining  we 
shipp^ig  interest^  the  sUk  trade,  or 
the  West  India  interest  ^  and  when 
its  turn  arrives,  it  has  U>  contend 
idone  imd  unavailingly.  The  ship- 
ping interest,  silk  trade,  or  West  In- 
dian interest,  in  Uke  manner,  aids  in 
cruslfting  all  but  itself;  and  when  it 
is  selected,  it  is  powerless  against  the 
general  combination.  Thus,  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  is  accqmplished ;  and 
the  c^ommunity  farms  an  irresistible 
confederacy  for  its  own  destructicjn. 

The  spirit  of  the  country  is  broken. 
It  is  held  to  be  almost  a  crime  to  op- 
pose the  n^easures  of  government 
The  speeches  delivered  at  public 
meetings,  and  the  petitions  which 
are  j>repared,  display  only  the  sub- 
missive,contemptible,powerless  sen- 
timents of  the  sliiv.e.  The  manly,  bold, 
ai^d  potent  language  of  old  English 
indej^dence  is  no  longer  he^rd^  ei« 
tber  la  Parliameut  pr  out  of  it 
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In  proportion  as  all  this  injures 
this  country,  it  benefits  foreign  onet?; 
That  which  rival  and  hostile  powers 
could  never  have  gained  by  their  own 
efforts  from  Britain,  she  is  sponta- 
neously giving  them.  Bo  they  sigh 
for  the  abolition  of  the  monopolies 
she  has  enjoyed  against  them— 
she  is  abolishing  them.  Do  they 
seek  the  destruction  of  the  maritime 
ascendancy — she  is  destroying  its 
foundations.  Do  they  wish  for  fleets 
to  employ  against  her — she  is  giving 
them  such  neets.  Do  they  wish  to 
take  from  her  her  ^-iculture,  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce— she  is 
giving  tliem  markets,  capital,  boun- 
ties, and  every  thing  they  require  for 
doin^  It,  Are  they  anxious  to  see 
her  GUvided,  distracted,  and  power^^ 
less — she  is  doing  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  gratifying  them.  Do  they 
desire  to  rob  her  of  her  foreign  pos- 
sessions— she  is  giving  them  all  Uie 
requisite  means.  She  is  doing  all 
this  by  the  combined  labours  of  her 
Court,  Cabinet,  Parties,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

To  make  the  case  hopeless,  expe- 
rimental truth  is  despised,  and  doc- 
trines are  received  with  eagerness  in 
proportion  as  their  falsehood  is  self- 
evident  It  is  held  to  be  above  con- 
troversy, that  the  destruction  of  ca- 
pital and  profit  must  benefit  those 
on  whom  it  falls — that  the  labourer 
must  reap  vast  advantage  from  the 
loss  of  wages  and  necessaries— that 
the  loss  and  misery  of  tlie  great  ma- 
jority of  tJie  populatiou  must  vield 
gigantic  profit  to  the  whole— and  th^t 
the  surrender  of  ti*ade  to  other  na- 
tions must  increase  the  trade  of  tliis 
country.  It  is  maintained  that  all 
the  proved  sources  of  individual  and 
general  ruin,  cannot  be  other  than 
sources  of  individual  and  general 
prosperity ;  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  infallibility  of 
the  prevailing  combination  and  creed 
is  unquestionable,  and  the  fall  of  the 
enipire  is  impossible. 

n  hat  must  be  the  end  ?  Are  the 
fruits  of  causes  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture reversed?  Has  some  miracu- 
lous revolution  changed  erood  into 
evil,  and  evil  into  good  ?  If  not,  we 
say  again — what  must  be  the  end  ? 
If  nations  be  involved  in  fearful  ca- 
lamities, there  is  hope  so  long  as 
they  adhere  to  established  truth  and 
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^visdom;  the  visitation  may  be  to 
chastise  and  purify,  or  to  lead  to  a 
double  measure  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  But  where  is  the  ground 
for  hope  when  they  voluntarily 
plunge  into  fearful  calamities,  and 
follow  only  the  maxims  of  ruin  ? 

The  assembling  of  Parliament  is 
looked  forward  to  by  the  country 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  or 
apprehension.  Universal  and  bitter 
as  the  distress  is,  no  petitions  have 
been  prepared ;  in  no  quarter  is  the 
hope  cherished,  that  Pai'liament  will 
enquire  into  the  causes  and  apply 
remedies;  additions  to  the  suffering, 
the  faither  destruction  of  protection, 
new  sacrifices  to  the  Moloch  of  Free 
Trade,  are  alone  expected.  Commu- 
nity of  feeling  between  the  constitu- 
ent and  representative  has  ceased; 
the  community  is  no  longer  listened 
to  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  no  longer 
looks  to  the  latter  for  any  thing  save 
disregard  and  injury. 

The  history  ot  the  Session  may  be 
easily  predicted. 

The  Royal  Speech  will,  of  course, 
dilate  on  the  vast  benefits  which  Ire- 
land has  reaped  fi'om  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. Probably  it  will  denounce 
the  "factious"  representations  which 
have  been  made  touching  public  suf- 
fering, and  assert  that  the  community 
is  in  great  prosperity ;  if  it  acknow- 
ledge that  a  little  distress  may  be 
found  in  particular  quai*ters,  it  will 
maintain  that  it  is  a  "  passing  cloud" 
which  will  immediately  vanish.  Then 
it  will  recommend  Parliament  to  per- 
severe in  liberating  trade  from  "  re- 
sti'ictions,"  that  is,  in  extending  ruin 
and  misery.  If  it  allude  to  the  de- 
cline of  revenue,  it  will  call  it  a  mere 
temporary  matter  arising  from  any 
thing  rather  than  mischievous  legis- 
lation and  public  suffering;  and  it 
will  be  profuse  in  congratulations  on 
the  benefits  which  have  flowed  from 
Free  Trade,  and  the  suppression  of 
Small  Notes.  Perhaps  it  will  rejoice 
over  the  great  increase  of  power  and 
influence  gained  by  Russia,  and  inti- 
mate that  other  states  will  live  at 
peace  with  us,  provided  we  suffer 
them  to  do  what  they  please. 

The  obedient  and  loyal  legislature 
will  of  course  echo  this  throughout 
the  Session.  The  days  of  divided  and 
refractory  Parliaments  have  passed, 
thanks  to  the  system' which  puts  an 
end  to  the  race  of  men  who  deemed 
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the  constitution  deserving  of  defence, 
and  the  public  voice  worthy  of  being 
listened  to ! 

Mr  Peel  may  be  expected  to  declare 
that  all  the  accounts  which  have  been 
published  in  the  last  six  months 
touching  disturbances  in  Ireland  are 
pure  fabrications;  and  that  during 
this  term,  the  sister  island  has  been 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  and 
harmony.  This,  from  a  recent  speech 
of  Mr  Attorney-General,  may  be  re- 
gai'ded  as  certain.  It  will  be  follow- 
ed by  asseverations  from  all  q^uarters, 
that  the  Catholic  Bill  has  extinguish- 
ed party  sti'ife,  united  Protestant  and 
Catnolic,  and  satisfied  every  Catholic 
desire.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
although  a  few  factious,  senselesB 
Orangemen  have  laboured  to  gene- 
rate convulsion,  their  atrocious  enr 
deavours  have  been  rendered  abor- 
tive hy  the  good  sense,  loyalty,  and 
love  of  peace  of  the  Catholics. 

The  Premier  and  his  friends  will 
naturally  state  the  same  in  the  Up» 
per  House, 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Daniel  O'- 
Connell,  Esq.  the  member  for  Clare, 
will  move,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Ii'ish  Church  be  despoiled  of  the  chief 
part  of  its  possessions;  secondly, 
that  the  franchise  be  restored  to  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders;  and  third- 
ly, tiiat  the  Union  be  repealed.  He 
will  make  these  motions  on  petitions 
from  the  liberal  clubs,  the  anti-union 
societies,  and  the  grand  Catholic 
Association.  We  will  not  venture 
to  predict  that  he  will  go  beyond  this 
in  nis  first  session. 

Ministers,  in  reply,  will  naturally 
compliment  the  Catholics  lavishly  on 
their  loyal  and  peaceable  conduct, 
and  more  especially  on  the  perfect 
content  with  which  emancipation 
has  filled  them.  Being  caretul  to 
preserve  themselves  from  all  suspi- 
cion of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  they 
.  will  only  resist  the  motions  on  the 
ground  of  inexpediency.  A  power- 
ful host  of  the  Whigs  and  Liberals 
will  warmly  support  Mr  O'ConneU ; 
they  will  insist  that  he  merely  claims 
for  tlie  Catholics  their  **  rights,"  and 
heap  every  opprobrious  epithet  on  all 
who  oppose  him.  The  Irish  members, 
having  the  fear  of  his  Dublin  parlia- 
mentary office  before  their  eyes,  will 
vote  with  him.  The  "  Countiy  Grentle- 
men,"  to  escape  the  charge  of  being 
destitute  of  education,  will  profeaa 
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themselves  to  be  greatly  moved  by 
his  arguments,  and  he  will  probably 
be  supported  by  a  respectable  por- 
tion ot  ^em.  We  think  he  will 
scarcely  can-y  his  motions  this  Ses- 
sion, but  he  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
potent  minority. 

To  soften  the  effect  of  their  opposi- 
tion to^  him,  Ministers  will  voluntarily 
make  many  minor  concessions,  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Catholics.  They  will  unite  in  de- 
nouncing all  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants*  Thus  matters 
will  be  put  into  a  proper  train  for 
ensuring  tlie  early  success  of  the 
motions,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  the  carrying  of  the  latter  will 
be  made  as  much  a  thin^  of  Catholic 
right»  as  that  of  emancipation  ever 
Mr  O'Connell  will  then  have 


a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Cabinet  will  be  divided  on 
his  questions.  The  law  for  g^iving 
independence  to  Ireland  has,  in  ef- 
fect, already  passed ;  and  the  future 
conduct  of  both  the  government  and 
legislature  will  be  exactly  calculated 
to  carry  such  independence  to  early 
completion. 

With  re^d  to  public  suffering. 
Ministers  will,  !n  the  first  place,  prove 
indisputably,  by  official  documents, 
that  tiiere  cannot  possibly  be  any. 
They  will  shew,  by  interminable 
statements  of  exports,  imports,  and 
tonnage  entries,  that  every  division 
of  the  community  is  in  the  highest 
prosperity.  By  the  Custom-house 
Kfetums,  they  will  cleariy  establish, 
that  there  has  been  no  distress  in  the 
Silk  Trade— that  Spitalfields,  Mac- 
clesfield, Coventry,  &c.  are  scenes  of 
wealth,  abundance,  and  happiness,  in 
which  the  masters  riot  in  high  pro- 
fits, and  the  workmen  in  high  wages 
-^that  the  shipowners  enjoy  an  ex- 
cess of  trade  and  profits — and  that 
riches  and  comfort  abound  in  every 
quarter.  Parliament  will  uproai'i- 
ously  vouch  for  the  truth  ot  what 
they  utter,  and  decide,  that  if  there 
be  no  decrease  in  the  Custom-house 
Returns,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  In  profits  and  wages.  Physical 
proof  will  thus  be  utterly  demolish- 
ed ;  and  loss  and  hunger  will  be  con- 
clusively proved  to  be  gain  and  abun- 
dance by  official "  fieures." 

To  render  the  evidence  still  more 
unassailable.  Ministers  will  declare, 
that)  even  if  the  Free  Trade  measures 
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have  reduced  profits  and  wages,  this 
has  largely  benefited  both  master 
and  workman.  Parliament  will  pro- 
claim the  same,  and  decide,  that,  if 
these  measures  have  so  far  reduced 
prices  as  to  substitute  loss  for  profit, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  the  work- 
man to  keep  his  family  from  starving 
by  fourteen  ov  sixteen  hours  per  day 
of  hard  labour,  they  have  thereby 
rendered  prodigious  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  it  more  immediately 
affected  by  them. 

Having  thus  used  the  official  do- 
cuments to  prove  that  the  country  is 
in  high  prosperity,  Ministers  will  next 
use  them  to  prove,  that  if  there  be 
any  distress,  it  has  been  produced  by 
overtrading.  They  will  cite  the  "  fi- 
pires" — the  imports  and  exports— 
m  evidence  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  trade;  and  then  they  will  cite 
them  as  the  cause  of  the  distress  of 
trade.  They  will,  with  most  oracular 
gravity,  proclaim — so  much  silk  has 
been  cleared,  and  so  many  tons  of  ship- 
ping have  been  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, ergOf  the  silk  trade  and 
shipping  interest  cannot  be  in  any 
other  than  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition :  and  then  they  will  proclaim, 
with  l?ke  gravity — so  much  silk  has 
been  cleared,  and  so  much  shipping 
has  been  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
ergoy  the  silk  trade  and  shipping  in- 
terest cannot  be  other  than  aistress- 
ed  by  such  overtrading.  They  will 
thus  in  effect  admit,  that  if  the  "  fi- 
gures" had  been  less,  it  would  have 
been  a  proof  of  the  badness  of  trade ; 
and  then  they  will  maintain,  that 
trade  is  bad  because  they  are  not  less. 

Parliament,  of  course,  will  repeat 
their  words  with  immense  solemnity. 
After  exulting  over  ihe  "fiorures,"  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  com- 
plaints of  distress  are  groundless,  it 
will  decide,  that  when  they  are  so 
great,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be 
distress.  It  will  proclaim,  that  trade 
is  bad,  because  tnere  is  too  much  of 
it — that  waffes  are  inadequate,  be- 
cause there  IS  too  much  employment 
— and  that  the  labouring  classes  can- 
not procure  work,  because  it  is  in 
excessive  supply.  In  addition,  it  will 
probably  assert  that  the  cause  of  the 
cheapness  of  com  and  cattle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  late  bad  harvest. 

The  intelligent  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  Legislature  will  loudly 
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{protest,  that  the  dirtrara  is 
y  produced,  1.  By  the  profitable  pri- 
ces obtamed  by  the  farmers  for  their 
com  and  cattle ;  2.  By  the  equally 
profitable  prices  obtained  by  the  co- 
lonies for  their  sugar,  ruin,  salt  fish, 
.  timber,  &c;  and,  8.  By  the  produ- 
cing of  linens,  lead^  ships,  naval 
stores,  shoes,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
commodities  at  home,  instead  of  buy- 
ing them  of  foreign  nations.  It  will 
shew,  by  the  most  unanswerable  rear 
soning,  that  the  plunginff  of  Ireland, 
the  West  India  Colonies,  Canada, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  British  popula- 
tion into  utter  ruin,  would  imallibly 
produce  universal  prosperity.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  whole  Legisla- 
ture will  do  the  same,  but  we  think 
it  OTobabie. 

These  enlightened  daysare  prolific 
of  wonderful  discoveries. 

Ministers  will  triumphantly  prove 
that  it  is  impossible  tor  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  to  jeduce  the  con- 
8umi>tion  oi  goods  amidst  tiie  la- 
bouring classes;  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  goods 
cannot  reduce  trade  andemploy  ment, 
or  cause  distress.  They  will  shew 
that»  if  the  foreign  tiade  be  preserved 
from  diminution,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  home  And  colonies  trades 
cannot  yield  any  injury.  They  will 
demoastzftte  that  it  is  totally  impos- 
sible for  them  to  err,  ai»d  for  any  of 
their  meaaures  to  be  other  than  be- 
neficial— ^that  vast  advantages  have 
flowed  from  their  Free  Trade  innova- 
tions and  suppression  4^  Small  Notes 
-*-and  that*  diould  ihey  prohibit  the 
oonsun^tion  of  BritiBh  com  and  cat- 
tle in  fa^'our  of  those  of  other  nations, 
-or  take  every  man's  property  'from 
him,  it  would  be  the  parent  of  gigan- 
tic individual  and  general  f^ofits. 

Parliament,  in  its  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience, will  tumultuously  testify  to 
ibe  truth  of  aU  they  utter. 
.  Measures  of  i^\k£  will  then  be 
epokeuof.  The  trifiing  minority,!  f 
thi»;e  chance  to  be  one^  will  wrangle 
touching  causes.  The  Whig  part  of 
it  wiU  insist  that  all  the  evil  has  been 
produced  bj  the  change  of  currency; 
It  will  m^cUessly  vituperate  this 
change  for  having  raised  the  value 
of  money,  and,  in  the  same  breath, 
Jaud  the  Free  Ti^e  measures  to  the 
skies,  wluch  have  had  precisely  the 
""        Those  who  compose  it 
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will  call  for  a  rise  of  prices,  by  means 
of  paper  currency,  as  the  only  effi- 
cient remedy;  and  then  they  will 
sc^ely  defend  the  Free  Tnde  laws, 
which  prohibit  prices  from  rising,  and 
vote  for  oUiers  which  must,  of  neces- 
sity, cause  a  further  fall  in  them. 
They  will  oracuhu-ly  dechu-e  that,  if 
Smidl  Notes  be  again  sufi^ered  to  ck- 
.  culate,  it  will  make  no  difference  to 
prices,  whether  forei^  com,  wool, 
.  silks,  &c.  &C.  be  prohibited,  or  ad- 
mitted duty-free,  and  that  nothing 
can  materially  raise  or  lower  them, 
save  changes  of  eurrepcy. 

As  these  people  will  speak  seien- 
tifically,  they  wul  have  an  easy  tri- 
umph over  the  other  part  of  the  mi- 
nority; the  doctrines  of  the  latter, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  has  reduced  the  freights,  a^d,  of 
course,  the  value  of  ships— the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  &c« 
&c.  has  reduced  the  prices  of  British 
ones — the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  &c  has  reduced  tbe  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  and  the  value 
ot  land — and  all  this  has  necesaarily 
caused  a  general  reduction  of  prices, 
will  be  deemed  quite  ridiculous. 

The  minority  will  thus  be  divided 
against  itself;  and  in  consequence 
it  will  practically  fight  againait  its 
own  cause  with  the  majority. 

Then  a  portion  of  the  Whigs  will 
declaim  vehemently  affaiastthe  tai^es, 
as  the  ^eat  cause  of  the  suffimng. 
They  will  maintain  that  the  iiwrmers, 
^c.  would  be  highly  proK>erous  if 
they  had  each  to  pay  eight  or  ten 
pounds  De(r  annum  less  in  taxes  ;  and 
that  the  labourer  would  hav^  no  lack 
of  employment  aiMi  necessaries^f  his 
taxes  were  threep^ice  m*  sixpence 
per  week  less  than  they  are.  They 
will  insist  that  the  pauper  .part  of  the 
'Community  shall  be  swelled  out  by 
dismissed  clerks,  soldiers,  and  la- 
bourers— ^the  empire  shall  he  de- 
jH'ived  of  propw  defence — the  fi- 
nances shaU  be  thrown  into  dorapge- 
^ent^— and  the  state  creditor  shi^ibe 
robbed,  in  order  to  save  aome  two- 
pence or  fourpence  per  week  to  each 
member  of  the  CQmmunity,and  there- 
by restore  public  prosperity.  These 
sages  will  deal  in  magnificent  gene- 
ruities — ^they  will  pompously  pro- 
claim that  a  diminution  <^  ten  or 
twenty  millions  per  annum  could, 
with  all  imaginahie  ease,  be  msj^ii^ 
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tbe  pid^  expendhure;  but  tkej 
win  not  c<mde80flBd  to  oiier  prom 
snd  detaHfli 

The  WW  of  Gotsmment  agiinit 
""  tCBlrkrtioB  aosd  mtfoanofy"  or,  in 
s^sofiMA  iRSfMB)  profite  md  Wlr 
y  hM  been,  n  reafitf  ,  ft  war  agiAMt 
reTemw»  In  Us  trnunBh  over 
Ihen,  the  tnlktfl  SoMierat  the  iMd 
of  Hie  CeMDOt  Ind  subjected  Hie  ze- 
▼envetoiwiftBldcliBat;  and  all  die 
clfona  ef  laie  krtter  to  raUf  and  keep 
ks  groind  are  Tendered  abortive  by 
bis  «oii6Biied  victenee  orer  tbe  to- 
■er«  That HMoewbe  bare  beenl^ 
instruiiieMB«f  OovenrnMort  ki  ttkiog 
irouiHKCoaaiJMHBtyihe  neaas  of pay- 
iwtaxes,  t^Muldaow^iDbanassity  by 
iMsliB^lliiilhekifiattlBeiBipewBiMe 
reduoHoBfi  «f  tantieii,  is,  so  lar  as 
Temds  Itself, «  awtter  «f  r  ejmeiug. 

ifiiBflters,  in  reply,  wQl  probsMy 
<!gii»eii<.  HiiA  flBcb  aTedocoon  shall 
tiA:e  ftee  in  Hie  WBoyae  wiH  n&- 
vwTie  fbe  ^reait  bopediBieDt  to  Mr 
O^Ooimeirs  ^ehene  of  Iridi  inde- 
pendenoe — mMsi  Hie  We0t  India 
Colonies  to  Hifow  Hiemselves  into 
Hie  patoiaal  Bwas  of  Cteoeral  ladk- 
«on--0viB  to  Ibe  intter  possession  of 
Hie  Qmndan  ■dteor  -aiway  the  ob- 
«tades  «o  inAependevoe  in  the  East 
laflieM  and  araAHaite  nil  restrakit 
^«f%]Ch  Hie  notary  power  ef  Hiis 
loammy  va^  ba^  imposed  on  oHier 


SotneT^an  i^  Hie  leading  Mins- 
ter rf  *Hmb  Hme,  in  Ins  Tjlace  in  Par- 
liameift,  'spoke  -of  an  **  adjnetoMiif ' 
^with  Hw  StKte  'cneditor  as  «  Hnng 
which  -mi^  be  neoessary .  The  cry 
of  ^  adjustment'^  is  now  broadHy 
rnsed;  and  it  is  eai^  to  perceive 
Hntt,  under  Hiis  'fihnsy  'name,  the 
terefaoed  Tdbbcry  of  the  State  cre- 
*ditor  would  be  extremely  palatable 
to  Hie  trommamty  at  large.  This 
creditor  has  no  loDfer  any  securhy 
In  Hie  lionesty  of  Hie  nation-;  his 
ri^it  to  Ids  property  is  admitted  to 
be  debateable,  and  little  more  is  ne- 
'ceseary  for  ensuriiig  Hie  destraction 
•of  It.  Per  sevend  years  it  Jias  been 
a  regular  ^stem  to  sacrifice  Hie  di- 
Tisions  'df  Hie  community  in  detail, 
-Vy -einglingoat-one  for  Hie  purpose, 
«nd  then  persuading  all  the  rest  that 
Hiey  "woiHd  profit  greatly  from  its 
Tuin.  'Tfans  the^hipownerSyilMn  the 
igHkinaintfactiirers,  iBic„  and  then  the 
•landowners  and  ^fiEDmers,  *liaye  been 
tncrffi^d.    Hie  xomnnmity  has  ^in 
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Hiis  maamer  been  tiugkieaaakeeo^- 
fiacaHon  and  robbery  WMlteiis,  not 
BMreb^  of  eiqpeflyency  and  benefit, 
but  of  right  aMJustieeu  This  system 
of  wboiesale  hmami  sacrifice  has  al- 
BiOBt  aKhausted  its  ticIubs;  IttHe  re- 
araias,  aaFO  the  fandhoMer ;  and 
when  he  baa  assisted  to  drag  the  rest 
of  the  population  to  its  bloo4«taiiied 
•Itan,  be  aHstyin  tbealruggle  whidi 
awaits  faim,  find  eyery  fsae  against 

The  robbery  ^  the  State  oredilor 
will  be  loudly  called  in;  puldk 
kaarery  w91  be  extolled  as  a  pure 
aad  prolifie  eonree  of  relief  trom 
taxBlion.  If  k  be  pleaded  H»t»  as 
Hm  Gopenmeot  has  talcen  away  the 
msano  of  paying  tsaaes,  they  ought  no 
longer  to  be  demanded — that  the 
f undfaolders,  by  sanctioning  the  tsr 
king  away  of  these  means,  haye  for- 
feited their  claims — and  that  they 
ou^  to  be  treated  like  therestof  the 
•oommunity,  an  answer  will  not  be 
readily  dncorered.  Thus  oae  ini- 
quity generates  and  sanctifies  ano^ 
Hier.  Ministers  will  make  a  feeble 
resiBtaaoe,  and  probably  tiie  ^  at^^H^st- 
ment"  may  be  deferred  until  the  ses- 
sion ef  next  year,  in  the  present  one 
ft  will,  howeyer,  we  knagme,  be  pro- 
yed  to  be  a  matter  of  right  and  jns- 
tiee,  and  remissions  of  taxes  will  be 
made,  which  will  cause  a  Calling-ofF 
In  Hie  reFenue  an^y  sufficient  for 
makingit  in  the  next  a  matter  4^  ne- 
cessity. In  1881,  if  not  sooner,  the 
State  will  be  solemnly  declarod  bai^- 
mpt ;  and  as  a  dtvidend  of  IQs,  in 
Hie  pound  would  be  farfrom  admit- 

aof  Hie  repeal  called  for  of  twenty 
ions  of  taxes,  we  Hiiok  the  diyi- 
dend  win  scarcely  exceed  Ss.  ^d. 

The  abolition  of  the  malt  and  beer 
duties  Will,  of  course,  be  loudly  ad- 
yocated.  Every  one  knows,  that  Hie 
duties  on  wait  liquor  are,  in  pr^por- 
Hon  to  those  on  spirits,  infinitely  too 
b^h,mid  that  a  reduction  of  them 
would -be  beneficial  to  ^e  less  dig- 
tressed  part  of  the  countiy.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  Hiat  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  those  who  are  star- 
ying,  malt  liquor  must  be  as  much  a 
prohibited  article  at  three  halfpence 
per  pint,  as  at  twopence-halipenDy. 
But  then  the  Imided  interest  will  be 
so  largely  benefited  —  the  simple 
limded  interest !  to  be  duped  by  such 
folly.  After  Hie  haryest  of  1826,  a 
great  quantity  of  foreign  bai'ley  was 
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cleared  for  home  tonffumption ;  and 
a  great  quautitf  has  been  so  cleared 
since  the  last  harvest.  Thus  in  these 
two  years,  the  foreigner  has  partly 
supplied  tiie  market,  and,  should  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  cause  an  addi- 
tional demand  for  barley,  he  would 
reap  the  benefit  When  the  farmers 
of  this  country  do  not  now  grow  all 
the  barley  which  is  consumed,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  increased  con- 
sumption would  be  supplied  by  an 
increase  of  importation.  They  have 
alreadyamarketforallthebarleythey 
grow,  and  what  they  want  is,  a  bet- 
ter price  for  it;  increased  consump- 
tion would  not,  witii  the  present  com 
law,  give  them  a  better  price,  there- 
fore It  would  yield  them  no  benefit 
worthy  of  notice.  If  the  duties  be 
reduced,  the  advantages  will  be  reap- 
ed, not  by  them,  but  oy  foreign  coin 
growers. 

The  clamour  foe  a  reduction  of 
taxes  will  perhaps  be  partially  yield- 
ed to ;  something  will  be  sacrificed 
to  save  the  remamder.  A  reduction 
mav  take  place  sufficient  to  make  ale 
ana  porter  a  farthing  per  pint,  or  su- 
gar a  halfpenny  per  pound,  cheaper ; 
two  or  three  millions  will  thus  be 
taken  from  the  revenue,  while  the 
advantages  to  the  consumer  will  be 
insignificant,  and  this  will  be  dilated 
on  as  mighty  relief  to  public  suffer- 
ing^. If  it  produce  a  great  deficiency 
ofrevenue,  this  will  make  the  pre- 
text for  robbing  the  public  creoitor 
the  more  powerful. 
.  The  grand  panacea  of  Ministers 
will,  of  course,  be  the  extension  of 
Free  Trade.  Perhaps,  as  huge  mea^- 
sures  of  relief,  the  ruin  of  the  sugar 
colonies  will  be  completed  by  the 
destruction  of  their  monopoly  of  the 
home  market — the  shipowners  will 
be  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Ame- 
ricans the  carrying  to  the  West  In- 
dies— the  pasture  farmers  will  have 
the  promised  reduction  of  duty  on 
foreign  cheese  and  butter — the  col- 
liers and  other  coasting  vessels  will 
be  suffered  to  import  foreign  sails, 
cordage,  and  provisions,  free  of  duty 
—and  the  free  export  of  machinery 
will  be  permitted. 

Parliament  will,  of  course,  warmly 
sanction  all  such  measures,  and  de- 
cide, that  to  ruin  one  trade  for  the 
sake  of  another,  to  take  from  a  man 
his  business  and  property,  and  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  distress,  will 


form  the  most  efficient  means  of  re- 
storing prosperity. 

Probably  the  Foor-Laws  will  be 
abolished  to  able-bodied  labourers, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  and  the  Usury  Laws,  for 
that  of  necessitous  borrowers.  Par- 
liament will,  we  imagine,  decide, 
that  as  the  labouring  orders  cannot 
procure  employment,  it  will  yield 
them  vast  aavantage  to  deprive  them 
of  parish  relief;  and  as  the  borrow- 
ers of  money  are  involved  in  loss  and 
insolvency,  they  will  reap  mighty 
profits  from  the  compulsion  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 

As  to  rational  and  effectual  mea- 
sures of  relief,  if  any  Member  can  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  name  them, 
he  will  be  at  once  coughed  and  hoot- 
ed into  silence.  If  he  maintain  that 
the  means  should  be  resorted  to 
which  heretofore  never  failed — ^that 
the  landed  interest  can  only  be  relie- 
ved by  a  Com  Law,  which  will  yield 
prosperity  prices^that  the  interests 
whicn  have  been  plunged  into  dis- 
tress by  foreign  competition,  can  on- 
ly be  rendered  prosperous  by  being 
relieved  from  it — ^that  Small  Notes 
would  be  again  beneficial — and  Uiat, 
in  tiie  nature  of  things,  nothing  can 
remove  the  distress,  but  measures 
which  will  give  to  the  different  inte- 
rests prices  sufficient  to  yield  good 
profits  and  wages; — if  he  maintain 
this,  he  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor  or 
lunatic.  He  will  be  replied  to  with 
peals  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  exe- 
cration; the  epithets  bigot,  fool, 
knave,  and  disturber,  will  be  by  im- 
plication, if  not  in  terms,  showered 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  Parlia- 
ment will  proclaim  that  wilful  igno- 
rance and  dishonesty  alone  could 
aver,  that  prices  which  yield  loss  in- 
stead of  profit,  and  wages  which  will 
not  afford  necessaries,  can  be  inju- 
rious. It  will  decide,  that  a  man 
must  be  prosperous  if  he  be  in  busi- 
ness or  employment,  although  his 
business  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  or 
his  wages  will  scarcely  supply  him 
with  s£t  and  potatoes;  and  it  will 
decide  farther,  that  losing  prices  and 
famine  wages  form  the  only  source 
of  public  prosperity. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs.  Mi- 
nisters, we  think,  will  laud  themselves 
highly  on  account  of  the  glorious 
fruits  which  have  flowed  from  the 
battle  of  Naviriiio,    Iliey  will  boast 
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of  their  dexterity  and  wisdom  in  aid- 
ing and  tolerating  the  trimnplv^  of 
Russia  over  Turkey — endeavouring 
to  keep  Portugal  in  anarchy,  and  to 
embroil  it  in  civil  war — and  labour- 
ing to  ruin  the  friends  and  allies  of 
this  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
aggrandise  and  strengthen  its  enemies 
on  the  other.  Probably  they  will  in* 
form  Parliament  that  tiiey  are  ne^o* 
tiating  with  the  United  States  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  maritime 
power  and  trade  of  the  latter,  and 
rendering  more  easy  to  them  tlie  ac- 

2uisition  of  Canada  and  the  West 
Qdies. 

Parliam^it  will  naturally  sanction 
all  this  by  acclamation.  The  Whigs, 
we  think,  will  move,  that  an  humble 
address  be  voted  to  the  Russian  Au- 
^tocrat,  inviting  him  to  transfer  his 
residence  to  "Constantinople  forth- 
with, and  to  remove,  by  military 
means,  all  impediments  to  the  march 
of  his  armies  to  India.  They  will, 
perhai>s,  propose,  that  a  treaty  be  en- 
tered into  with  Fraiice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  Turks  from  Asia 
Dy  a  combination  of  British  and 
¥Vench  forces — that  an  expedition  be 
sent  to  Portugal  to  expel  the  reign- 
ing monarch— and  tliat  France  be 
solicited  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  Mr 
O'Connell  and  the  Irish  Catholics. 
To  amend  the  balance  of  power, 
^hey  will  probably  advise  that  Tur- 
key, Prussia,  and  the  East  Indies,  be 
annexed  to  Russia;  that  the  new 
Greek  kingdom,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Egypt,  and  Ireland,  be  made  integral 
parts  of  France,  and  that  the  West 
indies  and  British  America  be  given 
to  the  United  States.  This  would 
produce  the  vastbenefit  among  others 
of  destroy  in^the  mischievous  ascend- 
micY  of  England  on  the  ocean. 

It  the  Whigs  do  not  at  present  go 
quite  so  far,  they  will,  at  any  rate, 
insist  that  Russia,  France,  and  Ame- 
rica shall  be  aided,  but  not  opposed 
in  tlieir  attempts  at  aggrandisement 
—that  every  tning  possible  shall  be 
done  to  make  Portugal  and  Spain  im- 
placable enemies — ^£at  British  power 
m  India  shall  be  undermined  to  the 
fiirthest  point — ^that  no  defensive 
works  shall  be  carried  on  in  Canada 
— and  that  it  shall  be  made  a  matter 
of  self-preservation  to  the  West  In- 
dies to  unite  themselves  with  Ame- 
rica. 


Mr  Brougham  in  the  one  Houset 
and  Lord  Holland  in  the  other,  will, 
we  comecture,  move  an  humble  vote 
of  thanks  to  his  Maiesty,  for  having, 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  refused 
to  permit  the  Greek  '^  people"  to 
have  any  share  in  the  choice  of  their 
form  of  government  and  kin^,  and  for 
forcing  upon  them  a  foreigner  for 
their  sovereign,  and  also  for  denying 
to  the  «  people*'  of  Portugal  all  right 
of  choice,  in  regard  to  their  monarch 
and  form  of  government     •'   • 

If  any  member  have  the  intrepidity 
to  say,  that  the  balance  of  power 
should  be  preserved,— the  aggran- 
disement of  rival  and  hostile  powers 
should  be  resisted, — the  natural 
friends  and  allies  of  this  empire 
ahould  be  protected, — ^British  inter* 
ests  should  be  defended  and  pro- 
moted,— and  the  Colonies  should  be 
placed  in  the  best  state  of  defence, 
and  have  their  bonds  to  the  mother 
country  strengthened  in  every  possi- 
ble way, — ^he  will  be  covered  with 
derision.  The  Whig  views  will  be 
tumultuously  lauded,  as  the  only  ones 
capable  of  giving  influence,  power, 
and  perpetuity  to  the  empire. 

Mr  Brougham  in  the  one  House, 
and  Lord  Holland  in  the  other,  will, 
we  suspect,  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Ministry,  for  its  liberal  and  en- 
lightened prosecutions  of  the  Tory 
press.  They  will  probably  propose 
a  law  for  suppressing  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  reviews,  which  may 
speak  against  the  Minis^,  so  long  as 
the  latter  shaU  be  supported  by  the 
Whjijs.  They  will  prove,  with  much 
erudition  and  eloquence,  that  the 
press  ought  to  be  allowed  to  say  any 
thin^  in  favour  of  Whi^ism,  sedition, 
and  blasphemy;  but  that  it  will  be 
ruinous  to  the  State,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  defend  the  constitution  and  reli- 
gion, comment  on  the  profligacy  of 
public  men,  oppose  men  in  power, 
and,  above  all,  controvert  Whig  doc- 
trines. If  such  a  law  be  proposed, 
it  will  be  carried  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority. 

The  question  touching  public  suf- 
fering will,  we  think,  be  disposed  of 
in  the  first  week  of  the  session,  par- 
ticularly as  there  will  be  no  debate 
and  enquiry.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  session  will  then  be  occupied  in 
devising  measures  for  extending  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.  All  manner  of  regulations  will 
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be  framed  for  molti^yiag  fmreigB^ 
shipping  and  eokaoieA,  eatergin^  fo- 
reign maauliEMstureiy  sad  h^iitiBg 
fweigii  agriculturd :  i&Tention  will 
be  exhausled  in  giving  b<Ninty  and 
menopDlyy  ri^ea  and  abundasMoet  Uk 
fore^;ii8bipowiieia»  oolonistiy  maaiat- 
facturers^  umdownen^  fanam»  and 
labourers.  Otber  matters  will  noi 
be  ov^looked,  and  vaai  labour  will 
be  expended  in  managing  the  general 
affairs  of  all  foreign  Kur<^  and 
America.  ^ 

We  humbly  coneeive  thai  Parlia- 
ment  acts  unwisely  in  sittoig  esclui* 
sively  in  this  country.  Asit  devotea 
BO  much  <^  its  attentkm  to  the  intCK 
rests  of  other  states,  it  would  profit 
much  by  making  itself  a  trarelling 
«Hie,  and  sitting  three-fourths  of  every 
session  in  foreign  countries^  takmg 
Aem  in  rotation.  It  might  in  the  next 
sit  in  France,  then  in  America,  and 
pass  in  this  manner  round  the  circle* 
The  usual  portion  of  the  Session 
will,  of  course,  be  expended  in  di»- 
cussing  matters  of  no  moment,  and 
broaching  new  abstract  doctrines 
There  will  probably  be  a  week's  de- 
bate on  the  question,  whether  Mr 
O'Connell  cannot  still  by  some  legal 
quibble  be  excluded  from  Ihe  House 
of  Commons.  A  fortnight's  discua- 
sion  will  perhaps  .be  employed  in 
proving  that  no  remedy  can  be  ap- 

?lied  to  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of 
/hancery.  Interminable  haMguea 
will  be  made  on  petty  innovations; 
committees  and  commissions  will  be 
formed  to  make  useless  enquiries, 
concoct  worthless  reports,  and  invent 
schemes  for  substituting  greater  evils 
for  lesser  ones,  and  confusion  and 
doubt  for  order  and  certainty.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  eagerly  promulgated, 
that  every  inhabitant  of  the  metropo- 
lis ought  to  have  a  police  officer  to 
watch  his  motions*-that  it  is  highly 
pernicious  for  people  to  lock  up  meir 
nouses  and  shops  by  night— that  a 
commission  ouffhtto  be  appointed  to 
enquire  how  Uie  hihabitants  of  the 


United  Kingdom  severally  expend 
their  time  and  money*-that  marriage 
is  highly  injurious  to  society — thai 
the  laws  against  theft  ou^ht  to  be 
abolished — ^that  the  labourmg  ordera 
ought  to  be  prohibited  from  eating 
ana  wearing  clothes— and  that  for  tfaS 
benefit  of  foreign  trade,  this  country 
ought  to  buy  ail  the  com,  cattle,  and 
manufactures  it  consumes,  oi  foreign 
eouatries* 

The  Lprds  will  act  like  the  Com* 
mens.  Some  solitary  mdividual  or 
other  amidst  theaa,  may  perhafts  van* 
ture  to  divul^  that  the  oommunitic 
is  in  great  misery;  but  he  will  do  it 
fan  the  moBt  meek  and  courtly  lan- 
guage ;  he  will  propose  no  remedies  j 
he  will  separate  himself  from  publie 
feelmg,  deprecate  hostility  to  the 
Ministry,  profess  himself  its  fond  adr 
mirer,  and  protest  that  he  reposea 
boundless  confidence  in  its  intei^ 
tions  and  wisdom.  It  is  likely  that 
he  will  kneel  to  the  Premier  during 
the  delivery  of  his  speech.  R^MHrt^ 
indeed,  says  that  the  Duke  of  Ridk- 
mond  means  to  act  in  a  manner  be- 
coming a  piUriot  and  an  English 
Peer,  But  we  are  somewhat  sceptical 
on  the  matter ;  we  will»  however,  say 
that  no  other  Peer  is  so  likely  to  dia- 
plav  such  conduct 

And  now  we  solemnly  aak  once 
more— what  nrast  be  the  end?  Uwe 
put  the  question  to  the  Ministry  and 
Legislature,  and  offer  as  a  reply-*- 
public  ruin  and  revolution;  it  will 
throw  them  into  convubioiia  of 
merriment.  Turning,  therefore,  from 
them,  we  say  to  every  man  who  rea- 
sons from  causes  to  effecta— wsAo/ 
must  be  the  end?  When  the  day  of 
ruin  shall  arrive,  lamentations  wfll  be 
of  no  avail.  To  execrate  die  errora 
and  profligacy  of  the  theorist  and 
innovator,  the  partv  and  faction ;  and 
to  weep  over  the  delusion  and  mad- 
ness of  the  country,  will  not  then 
restore  what  has  been  loat,  and  re- 
build what  has  been  demolished  : 

TOU  MUST  NOW  DO  V017R  DOTT  I 
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Lms  ai  BntoK,  try  MooM,  dedlc»* 
ted  to  Scorr,  feafthoit  senteaee  tiuU 
nniiidt  like  « trunmet  f  'Us  H  spiriv 
Btktiiif  rereili^  Seldom,  tf  ever««i 
not  to  refVise  another  image  thttt  in* 
atantaneouBly  migi^ts  Itself-^hiiTe 
we>een  the  Rose,  the  Shamrock,  and 
the  Hiistle,  {n  such  beautihil— such 
nagniiioent  union.  Three  such  fixed 
stars-^pardon  us  for  being  so  poetical 
-^are  not  to  be  seen  burning  tog&> 
Iher,  in  a  small  serene  spot  of  blue  of 
a  few  hundred  millions  of  miles  in 
cbcumferenee-'-^very  ni^t*^hat  is 
once  every  thousand  years — in  hea- 
ven. Figures  of  speech  apart,  these 
three  Poets— alike,  but  oh !  how  dif- 
ierent^^are,  as  we  could  soon  shew, 
by  many  sufficient  causes,  allied^ 
hi  their  works,  to  our  imagination^ 
Add  Campbell,  and  the  PartieQuarr^ 
would  be  as  harmonious  as  Uie  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres.  The  other  poeti- 
cal luminaries  of  the  age  must  consti- 
tute various  constellations  for  thett^ 
selves ;  celestial  clubs  of  which  it 
might  beperilous  to  elect  the  presi- 
dents. Tnat  is  their  own  look-out, 
not  ours — so  we  return — not  to  dur 
mutton,  but  our  venison — not  to  our 
sheep,  but  our  wild<'deer<-^to  Aber- 
deen and  to  Byron. 

The  Childo-^-thank  Heaven-^was 
half  a  Scotchman  by  birth^and  half 
a  Scotchman  by  education ;  and  that, 
if  we  mistake  not,  makes  up  a  whole 
Scotchman.  This,  on  the  one  hand, 
accounts  for  his  not  having  been  a 
Cockney,  but,  on  the  other,  magnifies 
the  mystery  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Leigh  Hunt  That  small  sinner  and 
insiifnificAnt  slave-^a  viper  in  a  vice 
--dies  under  this  noble  Quarto.  Mr 
Moore,  speaking  of  the  day  on  which 
Byron  and  he--under  the  "  infiuence 
of  mali^ant  star,"  dined  with  the 
calumnious  convict  in  "  durance 
vile,"  and  subjected  themselves  to 
the  contamination  of  the  **  dropping 
in  of  some  of  otu*  host's  literary  ac- 

3ualntance,"  laments---a8  a  man  must 
o,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
once  in  his  life  shaking  hands,  even 
bv  means  of  the  finger-tips,  with  a 
CJockney— the  deep  degradation  of 
that  day  and  dmner  with  a  jail-bird. 
**  Among  these,"  (the  Cockney  crew) 
he  says,  •*  I  remember  was  Mr  John 


Scott,  the  writer,  aft^rwArdty  of  araao 
severe  aittacks  on  Lord  Byron  i  and 
iiis  painfiil  to  think  that,  amonff  the 
persons  then  assambled  round  the 
Foet,  there  should  have  been  one  so 
soon  to  step  forth  an  assailant  of  bis 
living  fame,  while  another y  less  nunn 
fVil,  would  reserve  ^e  eool  venom 
for  his  jWtve*"  We  remember*— for 
die  kM&some  tHB  not  be  forgotten 
•—how,  when  on  that  fatal  divorce, 
yet  a  mystery  to  tiie  whole  world. 
Hie  sottl  iA  tlio  poet  was  ^  wrenched 
with  a  woeful  igmiy,"  and  all  Eng- 
kaid^  whom  hla  glorious  geaios  had 
glorified,  stood  scowling  aloof  on 
his  desolation,  how  some  of  these 
wretches  tnmed  round  to  sdng  the 
feet  from  which  they  had  been  pitl* 
M\j  proud  to  lick  the  dust  Or  all 
Auch,  not  one  darted  forth  a  more 
poisonous  fang  than  the  lufittuated 
person  who,  in  Mr  Moore's  too  mild 
expression,  ^  stepped  forth  the  as* 
sailant  of  bis  living  fame."  Leigh 
Hunt,  he  sayiLwas  less  manful  than 
John  Scott  Thai;  we  deny.  There 
could  be  nothing  manly^there  must 
hate  been  ever^^ing  most  mmaaly 
-^n  bitterly  ftbtising  Byron  at  that 
eniel  crisis  of  Ids  life.  Scott  did  so 
«-Mid  forsooUi  ae  a  champion  of  the 
moral]ty-*the  religion  of  the  land  I 
He  wrote  of  Byron  as  if  he  had  been 
a  felott'^and  condemned  him  as  from 
tiie  judgment-seat  Hunt  would  fain 
have  defended  Byron,  and  made 
a  shew  of  such  defence;  but  the 
Scotch  Cockney,  equally  base,  but 
bolder  in  his  baseness,  frightened 
him  of  Little  Britain  by  threats  of 
eitposure,  which,  unintelligible  to  all 
others,  were  understood  by  the  poor 
creature  to  whose  ears  they  were 
savagely  mttttered*->and  the  courage 
of  him  of  the  yellow  breeches  was 
overturned  like  a  cup  of  saloop. 
Scott,  years  afterwards,  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  seek  out  Byron  abroad, 
and  was,  we  believe,  not  unkindly 
received  by  the  noble  being,  whom 
he  had.  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  hyijo- 
critically  traduced— denying  to  him 
even  the  character  of  a  man  1  In  all  this 
we  can  see  nothing  "  more  manful" 
than  in  Hunt's  reservation  of  his  cool 
venom  for  Byron's  grave  I 
Think  not  that  such  disgustful  re* 
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collections  are  out  of  place  here-- 
this  id  the  very — ^the  only  place — 
where  they  shall  be  auiferea  to  in« 
trude-^-and  henceforth  and  for  ever- 
more, let  them  evanish  from  all  minds 
into  oblivion — ^having  left  behind 
them  in  Mr  Moore's  heart,  and  in 
the  heart  of  every  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance has  ever  been  cultivated 
by  a  Cockney,  an  invincible  repug- 
nance, like  an  instructed  instinct — 
and  a  resolution  strong  as  death — 
never,  for  the  sake  even  of  qharity 
and  compassion  for  the  poor  and  pro-, 
fligate — ^to  inhale  the  same  air  with 
any  of  that  godless  gang — ^for  even 
the  fire  round  the  lips  of  genius  is 
found  ineffectual  against  the  breath 
of  disease  and  pollution.  Politics, 
thank  Heaven,  and  not  poetry,  took 
Byron  and  Moore  to  the  Cockney's 
cell.  *^  It  will  be  recollected,"  says 
Moore,  **  that  there  existed  among 
the  Whig  party,  at  diis  period,  a 
Btrong  feehng  of  indignation  at  the 
late  defection  from  themselves  and 
their  principles,  of  the  illustrious 
personage,  who  had  been  so  long 
looked  up  to  as  the  friend  and  p9r 
tron  of  both.  Being  myself,  at  the 
time,  warmly,  perhaps  intemperate- 
fy,  under  the  influence  of  this  feel- 
ing, I  regarded  the  fate  of  Mr  Hunt 
with  more  than  common  interest, 
and,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in 
town,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  pri- 
son." *^  On  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance, soon  after,  toXord  Byron, 
and  describing  my  surprise  at  the 
sort  of  luxurious  comfort  with  which 
I  had  found  tlie  '  wit  in  the  dungeon' 
surrounded — his  trellised  flower-gar- 
den without,  and  his  books,  busts, pio- 
turesy  and  piano-fokte  within!  the 
noble  Poet,  whose  political  view  of 
the  case  coincided  entirely  with  my 
own,  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  pay 
a  similar  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr 
Hunt,  and  accordingly,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  we  proceeded  for  that 
purpose  to  the  prison."  Of  that 
vbit  to  the  caitiff,  all  the  world  knows 
the  ultimate  consequences — the  cool 
venom  of  the  Cockney  spat  over  his 
benefactor's  grave  I  But  we  love  not 
Byron  or  Moore  the  less  for  their 
degrading  indiscretion;  they  have 
themselves  afforded  us  a  key  to  un- 
lock that  prison-door;  and  it  is  con- 
soUilg  to  know,  that  it  was  not  turn- 
ed, by  the  hand  of  any  one  of  the 
Nine  AJuses.  Both  Bards,  it  is  true, 
for  some  time  afterwards  did  all  they 
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could  to  admhre  Rhnini ;  but  it  would 
not  do;  and  when  Byron  charitably 
requested  Moore  to  use  his  influence 
with  Jeffrey,  to  get  the  divine  right 
of  Kin^  of  Cockneydom  acknow- 
ledged m  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Moore  confesses,  widi  some  compli- 
ments "  with  respect  to  Hunt's  poem, 
—  I  really  could  not  undertake  to 
praise  it  seriously.  There  is  so  much 
of  the  quizzible  in  all  he  writes,  that 
I  never  can  put  on  the  proper pathe' 
tic  face  in  reading  him."  Nor  could 
any  body  else,  except  for  a  minute 
or  so,  after,  jgerhaps,  coming  out  of 
the  Cave  of  Trophonius. 

Byron,  we  have  said,  was  a  Scotch- 
man. However,  let  England  and 
Scotland  divide  him  between  them, 
and  they  will  not  quarrel  over  his 
glorious  remains.  From  the  middle 
of  his  third  to  the  middle  of  his 
eleventh  year^he  lived  in  Aberdeen. 

"  In  truth,  he  was  a  wQd  and  wayward 

wight," 

and,  though  not  the  Edwin  of  Beattie, 
**  no  vulgar  boy."  Beattie  knew  not 
there  was  a  young  minstrel, 

''  And  he,  I  trow,  was  of  the  North  coun- 
trce," 

who  often  passed  by  the  college-gates 
destined  one  day  to  sing  a  far  loftier 
song,  and  far  better  to  unfold 

<<  All  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven  !** 

Byron's  father  was  a  Scamp— «nd 
his  mother  a  Scold.  The. Scamp  soon 
died — the  Scold  lived  on  to  torment 
and  trouble  him.  But  she  had  a  mo- 
ther's heart;  and  though — horrid, 
shocking,  and  affecting,  to  think  of 
it^-often  in  her  fits  of  rage,  accused 
him  in  words  as  vulgar  as  the  senti- 
ment was  impious— of  the  deformity 
which  one  of  his  feet  brought  withjt 
from  herwMnb — ^he  loved  ner  living, 
and  wept  her  dead — ^with  the  fine 
sense  oi  inextinguishable  filial  piety» 
felt  that  in  spite  of  those  unnatural 
storms,  (yet, perhaps,  after  all,  though 
fearful,  not  unnatural,)  she  passion- 
ately loved  him  too — so  that  at  last, 
we  see  him,  with  stealthy  step,  creep- 
ing at  midnight  to  the  duunber  of 
death,  and  hear  him  groaning  besida 
her  corpse. 

Sometimes  we  have  felt  as  if  Mr 
Moore  had  spoken  out  too  strons^ 
ly  about  this  vulgar,  violent,  but  i3- 
fectionate  woman.  Yet  we  believe 
Uiat  on  the  whole  he  has  done  right 
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—for  Byron,  being  of  that  blood,  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  physical  tempera- 
ment— and  his  spiritual  being,  with  all 
its  grandeur,  owned  its  umon  with 
a  bodily  frame  given  to  it  by  the 
heiress  of  the  old  Highland  House  of 
Gight  and  Gordon,  and  by  a  father 
whose  veins  swelled  as  tumultuous- 
ly  as  those  of  any  of  his  ancestors 
— ^tiie  Byrons  having  shewn  them- 
selves, llirough  all  periods  of  their 
history,  a  hot-hearted  race.  After 
the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when 
so  many  individuals  of  the  house  of 
Byron  distinguished  themselves, — 
no  less  than  seven  brothers  of  that 
fiimQy  fought  on  the  field  at  Edge- 
hill  ;  and  Mr  Moore  finely  and  truly 
says,  tint  in  reviewing  cursorily  the 
ancestors  of  Lord  Byron,  both  near 
and  remote,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
marked how  strikingly  he  combined 
in  his  own  nature  some  of  the  best 
and  perhaps  worst  qualities,  that  lie 
scattered  torough  the  various  charac- 
ters of  his  predecessors — ^the  gene- 
rosity,' tiie  love  of  enterprise,  the 
high-mindedness  of  some  of  the 
b^ter  spirits  of  his  race,  with  the 
irregular  passions,  the  eccentricity, 
and  the  oaring  recklessness  of  the 
world's  opinion,  that  so  much  cha- 
racterised others.  Such  as  the  fa- 
mous Commodore — Rough-weather 
Jack — hisgrand-unde,  who  slew  Mr 
Chaworth,  and  afterwards  led  the 
life  of  a  half-insane  recluse,  and  his 
own  father,  whose  character  waa 
tinged  with  darker  stains,  and  twisted 
into  worse  distortion.  His  own  cha- 
racter was  neither  darkly  stained,  nor 
jet  distorted ;  but  the  gloom  in  which 
It  grew  up  was  nevertheless  a  mys- 
Ury  of  his  birth — and  a  fatal  some- 
thing, which  we  might  in  vain  seek  to 
analyse  or  to  name,  seems  almost  to 
have  been  a  hereditary  curse. 

His  fadier  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer 

— and  we  fear,  wicked  as  Beelzebub, 

and  mean  as  Manmion.    His  mother 

iv«s   as  fierce  as  Alecto — but  in 

being  a  mother,  had  a  great  advan- 

tage  over  that  celebrated  Fury.  The 

Jk£mmon  died  out—but  not  so  the 

Fury  and  the  other  Devils.  His  ances- 

tars  had  always  been  proud  on  bolli 

aides  of  the  house.  But  theirs  was 

pre-eminentiv  the  pride  of  birth — or 

of  bravery;  his  was  that  pride  too 

—-for  none  but  a  Cockney-coward 

ever  doubted  his  courage ;— ^ut  to 

thai  two-fold  pride,  he  added  a  third 
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more  glorious  part,  tiie  pride  of 
genius.  All  three  played  like  des- 
perate gamesters  into  each  other's 
nands,  against  the  world— -but  the 
world  held  the  honours— and  Byron 
lost  tiie  game — although  eternal  jus- 
tice has  stepped  in — ^and  in  spite  of 
all  his  delinc[uencies  has  given  up  the 
stakes — which  were  glory — ^to  Childe 
Haiold. 

The  little  that  Mr  Moore  has  been 
able  to  collect  about  Byron's  in- 
fancy and  first  boyhood,  is  deeply 
interesting  indeed,  and  most  impres- 
sively narrated.  Yet  what  can  be 
certainly  known  of  the  infancy  and 
first  boyhood  of  any  human  being  ? 
How  imperfectly  known  must  they 
be  to  the  man  himself— how  mucn 
more  so  to  those  who,  through  the 
distant  gloom,  would  seek  ^r  the 
glimmer  ?  Yet  through  tiiat  gloom, 
when  we  know  that  it  shrouded 
the  soul  of  genius,  with  what  in- 
tensity of  vision  do  we  strive  to 
pierce  !  If  in  future  life  we  have 
known  that  the  temper  was  **  strong 
and  turbulent,"  we  listen  to  old  wo- 
men's tales  in  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  the  phenomenon,  and  ga- 
ther up  the  traditionary  gossip  that 
relates  even  to  the  time  when  he  who, 
perhaps,  afterwards  set  the  world  on 
fire,  was  " mulingand puking  in  his 
nurse's  arms."  Thus  we  go  back 
with  a  strange  deep  interest  with  Mr 
Moore  to  tne  most  childish  anec- 
dotes of  Byron's  childhood. 

"  From  London,  Mrs  Byron  proceeded 
wjtli  her  infant  to  Scotland,  and  in  tlie 
year  1790,  took  up  her  residence  in  Aber- 
deen, where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Captain  Byron.  Here  for  a  short  time 
they  lived  together  in  lodgings  at  the  house 
of  a  person  named  Anderson,  in  Queen- 
sti'eet.  But  their  union  being  by  no 
means  happy^  a  separation  took  place  be- 
tween them,  and  Mrs  Byron  removed  to 
lodgings  at  the  other  end  of  the  street. 
Notwithstanding  this  schism,  they  for 
some  time  continued  to  visit,  and  even  to 
drink  tea  with  each  other ;  but  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  were  strong  on  both 
sides,  and  their  separation  was,  at  last^ 
complete  and  final.  He  would  frequently, 
however,  accost  the  nurse  and  his  son  in 
their  walks,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  have  the  child  for  a  day  or  two  on  a 
Tlsit  with  him.  To  this  request  Mrs 
Byron  was,  at  first,  not  very  willing  to 
accede,  but,  on  the  representation  of  the 
nurse,  that '  if  he  kept  the  boyone  night, 
he  would  not  do  so  another,'  she  consent- 
2  C 
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Id.  The  eT«iit  prov^  m  Uie  none  had 
predicted;  on  enquiring  next  morning 
after  the  diUd,  she  was  told  by  Captain 
Byron  that  he  had  had  quite  enough  of 
his  young  visitor,  and  she  might  take 
him  home  again. 

«« It  should  he  ohscrved,  however,  that 
Mrs  Byron,  at  this  period,  was  unable  to 
keep  more  tlian  one  servant,  and  that, 
sent  as  the  boy  was,  on  this  occasion,  to 
encounter  the  trial  of  a  visit  without  the 
accustomed  superintendence  of  his  nurse, 
it  is  not  so  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
been  found,  under  such  drcumstances,  ra- 
ther an  unmanageable  guest.  That,  as  a 
child,  his  temper  was  violent,  or  rather 
sullenly  passionate,  is  certain.  Even  when 
in  petticoats,  he  showed  the  same  uncon- 
trollable spirit  with  his  nurse,  which  he 
afterwards  exhibited  when  an  author, 
with  his  critics.  Being  angrily  repri- 
manded by  her  one  day,  for  having  soiled 
or  torn  a  new  frock,  in  which  he  had 
been  just  dressed,  he  got  into  one  of  his 
*  silent  rages,'  (as  he  himself  deMsribed 
them,)  seized  the  frock  with  both  hia 
hands,  and  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
mid  stood  in  sullen  stillness,  setting  his 
eensurer  and  her  wrath  at  defiance. 

**  But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  other 
«uch  imruly  outbreaks,  in  which  be  was 
but  too  much  encouraged  by  tlie  example 
of  his  mother,  who  frequently,  it  is  said, 
proceeded  to  the  same  extremities  with 
her  caps,  gowns,  &c.,  there  was  in  his 
disposition,  as  appears  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all 
who  were  employed  about  him,  a  mixture 
of  affectionate  sweetness  and  playfulness, 
by  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  at- 
tached ;  and  which  rendered  him  then,  as 
in  his  riper  years,  easily  manageable  by 
those  who  loved  and  understood  him  suf- 
ficiently to  be  at  once  gentle  and  firm 
/     enough  for  the  task.    The  female  attend- 
ant of  whom  we  have  spoken,  as  well  as 
her   sister,    May  Gray,   who   succeeded 
her,  gained  an  influence  over  his  mind, 
against  whicli  he  very  rarely  i-ebelled; 
while  his  mother,  whose  capricious  ex- 
cesses, both  of  anger  and  of  fondness,  left 
her  little  hold  on  either  his  respect  or  af- 
fection, was  indebted  solely  to  his  sense 
of  filial  duty  for  any  small  portion  of  au- 
thority she  was  ever  able  to  acquire  over 
him." 

Temper  I  knew  you  ever  a  chfld 
— aboy— ormaii,with  a  good  temper  ? 
Very  rarely — and  if  sincere,  reader, 
whoever  thou  art,  allow  that  thine 
own  is  not  among  the  number.  You 
may  have  forgotten— or  may  not 
choose  to  remember — ^but  your  mo- 
ther and  your  nurse  will  to  &eir  dy- 


Ing  day^-llieimpifllmeaK^ymirBhort 
£rock0--and  of  your  first,  second,  and 
third  pair  of  breeches — How  you 
kicked,  and  how  you  squalled  for 
no  reason  on  earth— for  surely  you 
bad  not  always  a  pain  in  your  bowels 
—but  merely  because  you  were  a 
little  devil  incarnate!  Why  so  sud- 
denly glowed  with  rage  your  un- 
meaning, **  shining  morning-face," 
like  the  north-west  moon  ?  Wby  flung 
you  your  pest  of  a  body  down  upm 
the  carpet,  roUing  in  convulsions, 
even  during  a  forenomi-visit  of  the 
minister  coming  to  pray,  till  a  double 

Eull  of  the  bell-rope,  breaking,  per- 
ape,  in  the  agitated  hand  of  mater* 
nal  love  and  anger,  brought  up  nurse, 
with  a  face  almost  as  red  as  your 
own,  to  root  you  from  the  Kidder- 
minster, and  carry  the  living  squall 
in  a  whirlwind,  up  to  the  sky-roof 
8tory,tothe  danger  of  the  very  slates? 
We  pass  over  your  foolish  resistance 
when  thrust  into  the  chaise  that  first 
trundled  you  to  schoo],seven  miles  off 
—your  unexpected  and  most  unwel- 
come return  upon  your  distressed 
parents'  hands,  vnth  a  letter  depict* 
mg  you  as  the  plague— all  die  ^  dis- 
astrous chances  which  your  youth 
suffered,"  out  of  the  pure  spite  with 
which  you  tntemipted  them  wh^u 
trotting  along  on  their  own  errands, 
or  **  waukened  sleeping  d<^"— your 
expulsion  from  college,  almost  imme- 
diately'subsequentto  tluit  from  school 
— and  the  troubled  term  in  which 
your  temper  ^ve  rise  to  the  most 
serious  suspicions  that  it  would  be 
vain  for  you  to  enter  upon  any  pro- 
fession, even  that  of  an  attorney ;  for 
which  your  temper  was  too  quarrel- 
some and  litigious.   We  omit  all  allu- 
sion to  those  eras,  and  are  willing  to 
take  you — as  you  are  now— the  pane 
of  civil  society,  and  the  tyrant  in  your 
own  unhappy  house,  over  a  wife 
afraid  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  children,  prevented  only  oy  fear 
from  exhibiting  a  ferocity  equal  to 
that  of  iJieir  father— And  you  abuse 
the  bad  temper  of  Byron  I  You,  whose 
mother,  perhaps,  was  a  mawsey,  and 
fiather  adolt! 

But  we  may  go  a  little  higher— or 
at  once  to  the  highest  Let  us  go  to 
the  Great  Living  Poets.  Who  knows 
the  temper  of  Sir  Walter  Scott? 
Probably  not  we,  and  certainly  not 
you ;  but  let  the  whole  world  be  as- 
sured of  this-^at  though  as  mild 
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in  bis  iisoaI  moods  as  a  lion-^ose 
shaggy  eye-brows  were  not  given — 
did  not  flTow  yonder — ^for  nothing; 
and  Uiat  ne  can  roar — and  often  has 
roared,  so  as  to  shake  all  Ettrick,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  Lybian  Forest 
Wordsworth,  on  an  Excursion,  is  ffe- 
nerally  as  meek  as  becomes  a  lyrical 
ballaa-monger,  which  he  is  to  his 
eternal  fame.  Bui  those  still,  prcH 
found  c^ea^with  which  he  keeps 
looking  for  Truth  in  the  bottom  of 
the  many  silver  wells  among  the 
mountains  of  Westmoreland— ull  he 
sees  shining  there  the  reflection  of 
the  mid-day  stars-^can  lighten  with 
less  hallowed  rays,  and  flauBh  forth— 
sometimes  moBt  needlessly— most 
human — ^most  earth-bom  anger,  un- 
confipenial  witii  the  poetical  or  philo- 
sophical "moods  ot  his  own"  or  any 
otner  radonal  man's  mind.  We  go 
no  farther — and  we  can  go  no  higher; 
but  who,  although  he 

**  Holds  each  strange  tale  devoutly  tme^** 

the  less  loves,  admires,  and  venerates 
those  two  spirits  of  good  and  great 
men  notyetmade  per&ct,for  faifings, 
frailties,  vices,  sins— call  them  what 
you  will,  and  fear  not— ding  to  the 
day  of  which  they  are  composed  in 
common  with  all  the  rest  of  tne  child- 
ren of  mankind  ?  Why  then  do  jou 
who  mi^e  pilgrimages  to  Abbotsford 
and  toRydal-Mount— as  to  the  shrines 
ofSaints-^shutyoureyestothebursts 
of  their  infernal  and  diabolical  tem* 
pera— merely  because  they  have  ne- 
ver fallen  on  your  own  obscure  and 
imignificant  pericraniums  $  and  yet 
onrepairingto  Nevratead- Abbey,  per- 
sist in  moralizing  over  the  unhappy 
temper  imd  so  forth  of  poor  Byron, 
who,  no  more  than  they,  ever  inju- 
red you  or  yours,  and  whose  temper, 
though  often  rolling  and  roarinff  like 
the  Atlaatic,  was  yet  far,  far  oftener 
— and  but  for  the  blasts  of  heaven, 
would  have  been  so  almost  always- 
like  the  tideless  Mediterranean  sea, 
whose  shores  he  has,  even  beyond 
the  power  of  ancient  genius,  glorified 
by  his  immortal  song?  Speak—or 
be  for  ever  dumb. 

Byron's  boyhood  was  on  the  whole 
beautiful.  But,  from  the  first  dawn, 
ft  wjs  beauty  of  a  troubled  kind.  By 
an  accident,  which,  it  is  said,  occur- 
red at  the  time  of  his  birth,  one  of 
Ids  fleet  was  twisted  out  of  its  natu- 


ral  position;  and  this  defect,  dtiefly 
from  the  contrivances  employed  to 
remedy  it,  was  a  source  of  mudb 
p«in  and  inconvenience  to  him  du- 
ring his  infant  years.  The  nurse,  to 
whom  fell  the  task  of  putting  on  these 
machines,  or  bandages,  at  bed-time, 
would  often  sing  him  to  rieep,  or  tell 
him  stories  or  legends,  in  which,  like 
most  other  chilarad,  he  took  great 
delight.  She  also  taught  him,  while 
yet  an  infant,  to  repeat  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Pfnlms  $  and  the  first  and 
twenty-third  Psalms  were  among  the 
earliest  that  he  committed  to  mem<v 
IT— as  they  have  been  to  many  mil- 
lions of  other  children.  Out  or  those 
lessons  arose,  long  afterwards,  the 
•*  Hebrew  Melodies,"  But  for  them, 
never  would  they  have  been  written, 
though  he  had  studied  Lowth  on  tiie 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  all  his 
life.  When  not  quite  five  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  a  day-school,  (terms 
for  reading,five  shillings  the  quarter,) 
kept  by  a  Mr  Bowers,  whom,  Byron 
tells  us,  the  boys  called  **  Bods^ 
Bowers,"  by  reason  of  bis  dapper- 
ness. 

'<It  wa«  a  tchool  for  both  sexes.  I 
learned  little  there  except  to  repeat  by  rot# 
the  first  lesson  of  monosyllables,  ('  God 
made  man^-let  us  love  him*)  by  heariof 
tt  often  repeated,  without  acquiring  a  let- 
ter. MlieneTer  proof  was  made  of  my 
pngnm  at  home,  I  repeated  these  words 
with  the  most  rapid  fluency ;  but  on. 
toming  aver  a  new  leaf,  I  continued  to 
repeat  them,  so  that  the  narrow  boundary 
of  my  first  year's  aooompllshmenti  was 
detected,  my  ears  boxed,  (which  they  did 
not  deserve,  seeing  it  was  by  ear  only  that 
I  iiad  acquired  my  letters,)  and  my  intel- 
lecti  consigned  to  a  new  preceptor.  He 
was  a  very  devout,  clever  little  clergyman, 
named  Ross,  afterwards  minister  of  one 
of  the  kirks,  (Eaaiy  I  thhik.)  Under  him 
I  made  astonishing  progress,  and  I  reooU 
lect  to  this  day  his  mild  manners  and 
good-natured  pains-taking.  The  moment 
I  could  read,  my  grand  passion  was  his^ 
iory,  and  why,  I  know  not,  but  I  was 
particularly  taken  with  the  battle  near  the 
Lake  Regillas  in  the  Roman  history,  put 
into  my  hands  the  first.  Four  years  ago, 
when  standing  on  the  heights  of  Tuscu* 
lum,  and  looking  down  upon  the  little 
round  lake  that  was  once  Regillas,  and 
which  dots  the  immense  expanse  below, 
I  remembered  my  young  enthusiasm  and 
my  old  instructor.  Afterwards,  I  had  a 
very  serious,  saturnine,  but  kind  young 
man,  named  Faterson,  for  a  tutor.     Ha 
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was  tlie  »on  of  my  shoemaker,  but  a  good 
acbolar,  as  is  common  with  the  Scotch. 
He  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian  also.  Wit^^ 
him  I  began  Latin  in  Ruddiman's  Gram- 
mar, and  continued  till  I  went  to  the 
Grammar  School,  (Scatiee,Schule;  Abcr- 
donioe,  Squeel,)  where  I  threaded  aU  the 
classes  to  the^rtA,  when  I  was  recalled 
to  England,  (where  I  had  been  hatched,) 
by  the .  demise  of  my  unde.  I  acquired 
this  handwriting,  which  I  can  hardly  read 
myself,  under  the  fair  copies  of  Mr  Dun- 
can of  the  same  city;  I  don't  think  he 
would  plume  himself  much  upon  my  pro- 
gress. However,  I  wrote  much  better 
then  than  I  have  ever  done  since.  Haste 
and  agitation  of  one  kind  or  another  have 
quite  spoilt  as  pretty  a  scrawl  as  ever 
scratched  over  a  frank." 

On  examining  the  quarterly  Hats 
at "  the  Grammar  School"  of  Aber- 
deen, in  which  the  names  of  the  boys 
are  set  down  according  to  the  sta- 
tion each  holds  in  his  class,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  April  of  the  year  1794, 
the  name  of  Byron,  then  in  the  se- 
cond class,  stands  twenty-third  in  a 
list  of  thirty-eight  boys.  In  the  April 
of  1798,  however,  he  had  risen  to  be 
fifth  of  the  fourth  class,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  boys,  and  had  got  a- 
head  of  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  had  previously  always 
stood  before  him.  But  Byron,  at 
school,  had  "  an  alacrity  at  sinking." 

<<  He  was,  indeed,  much  more  anxioua 
to  diffting^ii***  himself  among  his  school- 
fdlows  by  prowess  in  all  sports  and  ex- 
ercises, than  by  advancement  in  leamiug. 
Though  qtiiclc,  when  he  could  be  persua- 
ded to  attend,  or  had  any  study  that  plea- 
sed him,  he  was  in  general  very  low  in 
the  cLass,  nor  seemed  ambitious  of  lieing 
promoted  any  higher.  It  is  the  custom, 
it  seems,  in  this  seminary,  to  invert,  now 
and  then,  the  order  of  the  class,  so  as  to 
make  the  highest  and  lowest  boys  change 
places^— with  a  view  no  doubt  of  piquing 
the  ambition  of  both.  On  these  occasions, 
and  only  these,  Byron  was  sometimes  at 
the  head ;  and  the  master,  to  banter  him, 
would  say,  '  Now,  George,  man,  let  me 
see  how  soon  you'll  be  at  the  foot  again.'" 

But  we  seek  more  anxiously  for 
other  dispositions  in  the  boy  Byron, 
than  those  towards  his  books — or 
even  his  plays;  though  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  told  that  the  old  Porter  at  the 
college  "  minded  weel"  the  little  boy, 
with  the  red  jacket  and  nankeen 
trowsers,  whom  he  has  so  often  turn- 
ed out  of  the  college  court-yard; 
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that  he  was  ^  agood  handat  marblea, 
and  could  spin  one  fiarther  than  most 
boys;  excelling  also  at  *  Bases,' — a 
game  which  reauires  considerable 
swiftness  of  foot^'  But  of  his  class- 
fellows  at  the  Grammar  School,  there 
are  many,  of  course,  still  alive,  by 
whom  he  is  well  remembered ;  and 
the  general  impression  that  tiiey  re- 
tain of  him  is, — that  he  was  a  lively, 
warm-hearted,  and  spirited  boy,  pas- 
sionate and  resentful,  but  affectionate 
and  companionable  with  his  school- 
fellows, to  a  remarkable  degree  ven- 
turesome and  fearless,  and,  as  one  of 
them  significantly  expressed  it,  **  al- 
ways more  ready  to  ^ve  a  blow  than 
to  take  one." 

<'  Among  many  anecdotes  iUnstratiTe  of 
this  spirit,  it  is  related  that  once,  in  re- 
turning home  from  school,  he  fell  in  with 
a  boy  who  had  on  some  former  occauon 
insulted  him,  but  had  then  got  off  unpu- 
nished ;  little  Byron,  however,  at  the  time 
promising  to  '  pay  him  off'  whenever  they 
should  meet  again.  Accordingly,  on  this 
second  encounter,  though  there  were  some 
other  boys  to  take  his  opponent's  part,  he 
succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  him  a  hearty 
beating.  On  his  return  home,  breathless, 
the  servant  enquired  what  he  had  been 
about,  and  was  answered  by  him,  with  a 
mixture  of  rage  and  humour,  that  he  had 
been  paying  a  debt  by  beating  a  boy  ac 
cordipg  to  promise;  for  that  he  was  a 
Byron,  and  would  never  belie  his  motto 
— .*  Trust  Byron.' " 

During  this  period  his  mother  and 
he  made  occasionally  visits  among 
their  friends,  passing  some  time  at 
Feteresso,  the  seat  of  his  god-father. 
Colonel  Duff— where  the  child's  de- 
light with  a  humorous  old  butler, 
named  Earnest  Fidler,  is  still  re- 
membered. In  1799,  after  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever,  his  mother  took  him, 
for  change  of  air,  into  the  Highlands 
— ^to  a  farmhouse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballater,  forty  miles  up 
the  Dee ;  and  there,  as  Mr  Moore 
says,  "  the  dark  summit  of  Lochin- 
yngwr  stood  towering  before  the  eyes 
ot  the  future  Bard;  and  the  verses 
in  which,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
he  commemorated  this  sublime  ob- 
ject, shew  that,  young  as  he  was  at 
the  time,  its  '  frowning  glories'  were 
not  unnoticed  by  him.  Mr  Moore 
beautifully,  truly,  and  philosophi- 
cally says, — 

"  To  tlie  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenes,  among  wbich  hU  childhood  was 
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d,  it  is  not  uniuual  to  ti'iice  the  first 
avrakening  of  his  poetic  talent.  Bat  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  faculty 
was  eY«r  so  prodaoed.  That  the  charm  of 
scenery,  which deriTesitschief  power  from 
fancy  and  association,  should  be  much  felt 
at  an  age  when  fancy  is  yet  hardly  awake, 
andassociations  but  few,can  with  difficulty, 
eyen  making  erery  allowance  for  the  pre- 
maturity of  genius,  be  conceived.  The 
light  which  the  poet  sees  around  the  forms 
of  nature,  is  not  so  much  in  the  objects 
tbemselTes,  as  in  the  eye  that  contemplates 
them ;  and  Imagination  must  first  be  able 
to  lend  a  glory  to  such  scenes,  before  she 
can  derive  inspiration  from  them.  As 
materials,  indeed,  for  the  poetic  faculty, 
when  developed,  to  work  upon,  these  im- 
pressions of  the  new  and  wonderful,  re- 
tained from  childhood,  and  retained  with 
all  the  vividness  of  recollection  which  be- 
longs to  genioa^  may  form,  it  is  true,  the 
purest  and  most  precious  part  of  that  ali- 
ment with  which  the  memory  of  the  poet 
feeds  his  imagination.  But  still  it  is  the 
newly- awakened  power  within  him  that 
is  the  source  of  the  charm ; — ^it  is  the  force 
of  fancy  alone  that,  acting  upon  his  recol- 
lection, impregnates,  as  it  were,  all  the 
past  with  poesy.  In  this  respect,  such  im- 
presaiona  of  natural  scenery  as  Lord  Byron 
received  in  his  childhood,  must  be  classed 
with  the  various  other  remembrances 
^vdiieh  that  period  leaves  behind — of  its 
innocence,  its  sports,  its  first  hopes  and 
affections— all  of  them  reminiscences  which 
the  poet  afterwards  converts  to  his  use, 
but  which  no  more  make  the  poet  than — 
to  apply  an  illustration  of  Byron*s  own — 
the  honey  can  be  said  to  make  the  bee 
which  treasures  it." 

Byron  himself,  in  a  note  to  his 
poem  ^  The  Island,"  tells  us,  that 
nrom  this  period  ^  I  date  my  love  of 
mountainous  countries.  I  can  never 
forget  the  effect,  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  England,  of  the  only  thing 
I  had  hmg  seen,  even  in  miniature, 
of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  HUls. 
After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  I 
used  to  walk  there  every  afternoon 
at  aunaet,  with  a  sensation  I  cannot 
describe."  Mr  Moore  observes,  that 
here  Byron  falls  into  the  not  uncom- 
mon anachronism  in  the  history  of 
one's  own  feelings,  of  referring  to 
c^hildhooditself  thatlove  of  mountain- 
ptospects  which  was  but  the  after- 
repult  of  his  imaginative  recollections 
of  that  period.  Perhaps  he  did ;  for 
either  m  -  contemplating  a  present, 
or  meditating  on  an  absent  beautifiil 
9C^«  ni  mtture,  we  always  do,  ii^ 
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unconscious  confusion,  blend,  as 
Wordsworth  says  of  his  own  delight 
in  the  ^ove — in  his  exquisite  poem 
"  Nutting"-^**  our  present  feelings 
with  our  past" — and  thus  is  consti- 
tuted one  full  and  entire  emotion. 
But  neither  Mr  Moore — ^poet  as. he 
is  of  a  high,  let  us  say  of  the  highest 
order — ^nor  any  other  man,  can  pre- 
tend either  to  tell  or  know  with  what 
feelings  Lord  Byron  looked  on  Lo- 
chin-y-gair  for  the  first  time,  and  on 
the  sea  of  mountains  rolling  away 
up  from  Ballater  to  the  Linn  of  Dee. 
Inere  must  then  have  been  awaken- 
ings— and  rising — and  swellings  of 
the  divine  spirit  within  him,  that 
owed  not — could  not  owe — their 
birth  to  the  power  of  association. 
Into  his  spirit,  as  into  that  of  the 
boy  (a  poet  too— though  he  died 
when  **  nine  years  old,  so  it  used 
to  be,  and  so  in  our  mind  it  will  al- 
ways be,  in  spite  of  all  new  editions) 
whom  Wordsworth  describes  Btan<l- 
ing  on  the  shore  of  Windermere  a- 
listening  to  the  cataracts,  what  mys- 
terious influences  might  then  have 
flowed !  It  is  one  thing  for  a  boy—a 
mere  child — and  that  mere  child  By- 
ron— ^to  seethe  sun  setting — or  to  be 
told  that  he  is  setting — from  tiie  win- 
dow of  a  house  in  a  street  in  Aberdeen 
—and  another  thing  to  see  him  setting 
from  an  observatory  facing  the  west- 
em  heaven,  undistins^shably  c<Mnpo- 
sed  of  blended  clouos  and  mountams, 
all  emerald-green,  and  opal-red,  and 
amethyst-purple;  and  one  such  gaze 
on  one  such  glory  was  enough  to 
enable  and  entitle  hlm^many  long 
years  afterwards— to  look  horn  pretty 
Cheltenham  to  the  majestic  Malvems, 
with  an  expansion  of  spirit  which 
could  never  have  dilated  his  bosom, 
had  he  not  luckily  had  a  scarlet  fe- 
ver, and  a  fond  mother,  as  fierce  as 
any  fever,  to  waft  him  away,  in 
childhood's  dewy  and  golden  prime, 
to  the  land  of  lights  and  shadows, 
of  gloom  and  ghnuner,  of.  waving 
water-courses  ^om  those  of  rivers 
to  rills,  and  of  such  risings  and  set- 
tings of  suns,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
their  other  day-dreams,  as  are  not 
to  be  equalled,  we  verily  believe,  in 
any  other  region  of  the  earth,  '*  what- 
ever clime  the  sun's  broad  circle 
warms." 

"  His  love  of  solitary  rambles,  and  his 
taste  for  exploring  in  all  directions,  led 
^um  QQt  unfire^uently  so  fiv  a9  to  ezcitQ 
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MrioasapprelietiflioiiflforhisMtfety.  While 
at  Aberdeen,  he  used  often  to  steal  from 
home  unperceived ;  sometimes  he  would 
find  his  way  to  the  sea-side;  and  once, 
after  a  long  and  anxious  search,  they  found 
the  adventurous  Utile  rorer  struggling  in 
a  sort  of  morass  or  marsh,  from  which  ha 
was  unable  to  extricate  himself. 

^  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  summer 
excursions  up  Dee-side,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  still  more  of  the  wild 
beauties  of  the  Highlands  than  eyen  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  residence  at  Ball»- 
trech  afforded ;  having  been  taken  by  his 
mother  through  the  romantic  passes  that 
lead  to  Invercauld,  and  as  far  up  as  the 
small  waterfall,  called  the  Linn  of  Dee. 
Here  his  love  of  adventure  had  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  As  he  was  scrambling  along 
a  declivity  that  overhung  the  fall,  some 
heather  caught  his  lame  foot  and  he  fell. 
Already  he  was  rolling  downward,  when 
the  attendant  luckily  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  was  but  Just  in  time  to  save  him  from 
being  killed." 

■  Aboutthisperiodtoo— whennotyet 
duite  ei^ht  years  old— >he  fell  in  love. 
According  to  his  own  account,  that 
one  feeling  took  entire  possession 
of  his  thoughts;  shewing,  savs  Afr 
Moore,  how  early,  in  this  passion,  as 
in  most  others,  Uie  sensibilities  of 
his  nature  were  awakened.  The 
name  of  the  object  of  his  attachment 
was  Mary  Duff— who  was,  like  him- 
self, a  mere  child — and  the  follow* 
ing  passage  from  a  journal  kept  bv . 
bim  in  1813,  shews  now  freshly,  af* 
ter  an  interral  of  seventeen  years, 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
love  stiU  lived  in  his  memory.  The 
child  who  could  so  feel  for  fair  fe- 
male infantile  flesh  and  blood  may 
—might— must— have  felt  many  mys- 
terious emotions  from  the 

<<  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Xiand  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood*** 

**I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good 
deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that 
I  should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly 
fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age  when  I  could 
neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  And  the  effect !  My 
mother  used  always  to  rally  me  about  this 
childish  amour ;  and  at  last,  many  yean 
after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me 
one  day, '  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abercromby, 
and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duff,  is 
married  to  a  Mr  Co®.'  And  what  was  my 
answer?  I  really  cannot  explain  or  ac- 
««ant  for  my  fe«UDg«  at  that  moment;  hut 
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they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions, 
and  alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  that, 
after  I  grew  better,  she  generally  avoided 
the  sabject — to  mt — and  contented  herself 
with  telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance. 
Now,  what  could  this  be  ?  I  had  never 
seen  her  since  her  mother's  faux-pas  at 
Aberdeen  had  been  the  cause  of  her  re- 
moval to  her  grandmothei'  at  Banff;  we 
were  both  the  merest  children.  I  had 
and  have  been  attached  fifty  times  since 
that  period;  yet  I  recollected  all  we  said  to 
each  other,  all  our  caresses,  her  features, 
my  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  my  torment- 
ing my  mother's  maid  to  write  for  me  to 
her,  which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet  me. 
Poor  Nancy  thought  I  was  wild,  and,  as 
I  could  not  write  myself,  became  my 
secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our  walks, 
and  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in 
the  children's  apartment,  at  their  house 
not  fiir  from  the  Flainstones  at  Aberdeen, 
while  her  lesser  sister,  Helen,  played  with 
the  doll,  and  we  sate  gravely  making  love 
in  our  way. 

'<  How  the  deuce  did  all  this  occur  so  ear* 
ly?  Where  could  it  originate?  I  certainly 
had  no  sexual  ideas  for  years  afterwards  ; 
and  yet  my  misery,  my  love  for  that  |^1 
was  so  violent,  that  I  sometimes  doubt  if 
I  have  ever  been  really  attached  since.   Be 
that  as  it  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage 
several  years  after,  was  like  a  thunder- 
stroke— ^it  nearly  dioked  me — to  the  hor- 
ror of  my  mother,  and  the  astonishment 
and   almost   incredulity  of  every  body. 
And  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  my  existence, 
(for  I  was  not  eight  years  old,)  which  has 
puzzled  and  will  puzzle  me  to  the  latest 
hour  of  it ;  and  lately,  I  know  not  why, 
the  recoUection  {not  the  attachment)  has 
recurred  as  forcibly -as -ever.     I  wonder  if 
she  can  have  the  least  remembrance  of  it 
or  me?  I  remember  her  pitying  sister 
Helen  for  not  having  an  admirer  too. 
How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect  image  oC 
her  in  my  memory — her  brown,  dark  hair, 
and  hazel  eyes ;  her  very  dress !   I  should 
be  quite  grieved  to  see  A^  nowi  the  reality, 
however  beautiful,  would  destroy,  oir  mt 
least  confuse,  the  fratures  of  the  loTvly 
Peri,  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  sftUl 
lives  in  my  imagination,  at  the  dlstwBca 
of  more  than  sixteen  years.     I  am.  XMy^v 
twenty-it ve  and  odd  months." 

Thus  strangely  strung  were  aU  tike 
passions  of  **  the  wild  and  wondrous 
child."  Now— before— and  evefr  aT- 
ter— his  lame  foot  often  troubled  tils 
spirit  What  signified  it?  Little  or 
nothhiff.  'Twas  no  great  deformity 
— >and  u  it  bad  been,  most  men  would 
have  outgrown  the  remembrance  of 
eosmaUaneyU.  But  he  never  did-. 


and  lie  to  whom  6od  bad  ffiven  wings 
to  glide  and  soar  over  all  tne  creation 
of  mind  and  matter,  differed  a  club- 
feot— yet  hardly  a  club-f oot-r-to  em- 
bitter, to  colour  hia  whole  exittence  I 
Yet  was  his  face  "*  most  beautiful  to 
aee— a  flower  of  glorious  feature  I'* 
And  his  %ure,  too,  shewed  **  a  child 
of  streng£  and  state.'*  But  thatone 
imperfection  made  him  often  forget 
that  he  was  m  face,  form,  and  spu-it 
an  Apollo.  Whenever  he  beheld  a 
Venus,  he  thouffht  of  Vulcan.  Had 
he  been  ugly,  nis  lame  foot  would 
not  have  distressed  him ;  but  formed 
m  all  other  things  <<  in  the  prodigali«* 
ty  of  Heaven,"  and  over  women  to 
be  irresistible,  here  he  was  liable  to 
the  ludicrous— vulnerable  not  only 
fai  the  heel,  but  in  the  sole,  the  toes, 
and  the  instep^on  that  one  deform- 
ity the  eyes  of  high-bom  beauty  in 
her  most  melting  mood  mijght  fall, 
and  seem  to  his  distempered  miagina- 
tion  to  loath  as  it  lingered— while 
the  vulj^  prostitute,  as  she  spied 
the  detect^  burst  out — so  it  once 
happened— into  fitsof  drunkenlau^h- 
ter — and  when  raised  by  his  pitying 
hand  that  proffered  the  ooon  of  cha- 
rity, from  the  cold  stone  steps  where 
the  wretch  had  flung  herself  down  to 
hooaeless  sleep,  ran  off  howling  her 
hideoua  sc<mi  in  a  storm  of  curses* 
Ifr  Moore  does  not  shrink  from  some 
afiecting  recitals  respecting  this  ^  de- 
fect in  nature.'* 

-  The  malfomuUloii  of  bis  feot  was, 
even  mt  this  diUdiih  age»  a  ■al]ject  on 
wliich  ha  ahewed  peculiar  sensitiyeiieBS. 
I  have  b6«  told  by  a  gvntlanuui  of  Glao- 
a»ir,  that  tho  penon  who  nnrted  his  wife, 
and  who  still  Utbs  in  his  famUy,  used  of- 
ten to  join  the  nuise  of  Byron  when  they 
were  oat  with  their  respective  charges, 
end  one  dey  said  to  her,  as  they  walked 
tegetber,  *  What  a  pretty  boy  Byron  is— 
wiiat  e  pity  he  has  rach  a  le|f !'  On  hear- 
In^  this  alluskn  to  his  inflrmity,  the 
ehfld's  eyes  fladied  with  anger,  and  stri- 
king nt  her  with  a  littte  whip  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  he  exdaimed,  impatient- 
ly, '  IMana  Bp«»k  of  it!*  Sometimes, 
htfwever,  as  in  after  life,  he  oould  tallc  in- 
Hlferesilly,  and  eren  jestingly,  of  liis  lame- 
eee  ;  sund  there  bdng  another  little  boy  in 
lie  ne^hboorhood,  who  liad  a  similar  de- 
eet  ia  one  of  his  feet,  Byron  would  say, 
vaghiof^Y,  '  Come  and  see  the  twa  lad- 
jee  Yrith  the  twa  dub  feet  going  up  the 
Irond  Street.'  • 

pn«  of  the  most  strildng  passc^es 
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in  the  few  patfes  of  his  own  Memoir 
which  relatea  to  his  early  days,  is 
when,  in  speaking  of  his  own  sen- 
Bitiveness  on  the  subject  of  his  de« 
formed  foot,  he  described  the  feel« 
ing  of  horror  and  humiliation  that 
came  over  him  when  his  mother,  in 
one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  (as  alluded 
to  above,)  called  nim  **a  lame  brat" 
**  AsjaU,**  says  Mr  Moore,  •*  that  he  had 
felt  strongly  through  life  was,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  reproduced  in 
his  poetry,  it  was  not  likely  that  an 
expression  such  as  this  should  fdl  of 
bemg  recorded.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  in  the  opening  of  his  drama, 
*  The  Deformed  Truisformed/ 

'  Bertha,  Out,  Hunchback ! 

*  Arnold,  I  was  bom  so,  mother.' 

It  may  be  questioned.  Indeed,  wh^ 
ther  mis  whole  drama  was  not  in- 
debted for  its  origin  to  this  secret 
recollection." 

Farther  on  in  the  volume,  we  meet 
with  another  anecdote,  illustrative  of 
the  mental  agonies  he  was  often  doom- 
ed to  suffer  from  the  same  cause. 
"When  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth 
•—then  a  mere  schoolboy— if  at  any 
moment  he  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of  being  loved  b^  her,  acir- 
ciunstance  mentioned  in  his ''  Memo- 
randa," as  one  of  the  most  painful  hu« 
miliations  to  which  the  defect  in  hia 
foot  exposed  him,  must  have  let  the 
truth  in  with  desperate  certainty  up- 
on his  heart.  He  either  was  told  of 
it,  or  heard  Miss  Chaworth  saying  to 
her  maid, "  Do  you  think  I  could  care 
any  thing  for  that  lame  boy  P"  This 
speech,  as  he  himself  described  it^ 
was  like  a  shot  through  his  heart  I 
Though  late  at  ni^ht  idien  he  heard 
it,  he  instantly  darted  out  of  the 
house,  and,  scarcely  knowing  whi- 
ther he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he 
found  himself  at  Newstead.  Years 
after  that  trial,  and  after  he  had  been 
at  Cambridge,  we  meetvrith  another 
instance  how,  by  that  slight  blemish> 
(as  in  his  hours  of  melancholy  he 
persuaded  himself,)  all  the  blessing 
that  nature  had  showered  upon  him 
were  counterbalanced.  His  reve- 
rend friend,  Mr  Becher,  finding  him 
one  day  unusually  dejected,  endea- 
voured to  cheer  and  rouse  him  by 
representing,  in  their  brightest  co- 
lours, all  the  various  advantages  with 
which  Providence  had  endowed  him, 
and,  among  the  greatest,  *^  that  of  a 
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mind  which  placed  him  above  the 
vest  of  maDkind."    *'  Ah!  my  dear 
friend,"  said  Byron,  mournfully,  **  if 
this  (laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead) 
places  me  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, /Aa^  (pointing  to  his  foot)  places 
me  far— far  below  them."    "  Nay, 
sometimes,"  continues  Mr  Moore, ''  it 
seemed  as  if  his  sensitiveness  on-this 
point  led  him  to  fancy  that  he  was 
the  only  person  in  the  world  afflict- 
ed with  suchan  infirmity."  When  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  traveller, 
Mr  D.  Bailey,  who  was  at  the  same 
school  with  him  at  Aberdeen,  met 
him  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  the 
young  peer  had  then  frown  so  fat, 
that,  though  accosted  by  him  fami- 
liarly as  his  schoolfellow,  it  was  not 
till  he  mentioned  his  name,  that  Mr 
Bailey  could  reconiise  him.    **  It  is 
odd  enough,  too,  that  you  should  not 
know  me,^'  said  Byron;  "  I  thought 
Nature  had  set  such  a  mark  upon  me, 
that  /could  never  be  forgot"    But 
what  follows  is  sadder   still.      In 
Greece  he  spoke  often  of  his  mother 
to  Lord  Sligo,  and  with  a  feeling  that 
seemed  little    short  of  aversion. — 
"  Some  time  or  other," he  said, "I will 
tell  you  wki/ 1  feel  thus  towards  her." 
A  few  days  after,  when  they  were 
bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of  Le- 
panto,  he  referred  to  this  promise, 
and,  pointing  to  his  naked  le^  and 
foot,  exclaimed,  "  Look  there  I  it  is 
to  her  false  delicacy  at  my  birth  I 
owe  that  deformity ;  and  yet,  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  she  has  never 
ceased  to  taunt  and  reproach  me  with 
it    Even  a  few  days  oefore  we  part- 
ed, for,  the  last  time,  on  my  leaving 
England,  she,  in  one  of  her  fits  of 
passion,  uttered  an  imprecation  upon 
me,  praying  that  I  might  prove  as  ill 
formed  in  mind  as  Tam  in  body." 
"  His  look  and  manner  in  relating  this 
frightful  circumstance  can  be  con- 
ceived only  by  those,"  says  Mr  Moore, 
"  who  have  ever  seen  him  in  a  simi- 
lar state  of  excitement" 

But  we  return  to  his  boyhood  at 
Aberdeen.  Among  many  instances  of 
his  quickness  and  energy  at  the  early 
age  we  have  been  speaking  of,  his 
nurse  mentioned  alitUe  incident  that 
one  night  occurred,  on  her  taking 
him  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  "  Ta- 
ming of  the  Shrew."  He  had  attend- 
ed to  the  performance  for  some  time 
with  silent  interest ;  but,  in  the  scene 
between  Catherine  and  Petruchio, 


where  the  following  dialogue  takes 
place,— 

-  "  Cat.  I  kno#  it  is  the  moon— 

-  "  Pet.  Nay— then  you  lie— It  is-  the 

blessed  sun," —  . 

Little  Geordie,  (as  they  called  the 
child,)  starting  from  his  seat,  cried 
out  boldly,  **  But  I  say  it  is  the  moon, 
sir." 

"  Though  the  chanoe  of  his  sueoession 
to  the  title  of  his  ancestors  was  for.  some 
time  altogether  uncertain, — ^there  being, 
so  late  as  1794^  a  grandson  of  the  fifth 
Lord  still  aliye, — ^his  mother  had,  from 
his  very  birth,  cherished  a  strong  persua- 
sion that  he  was  destined  not  only  to  lie 
a  Lord,  but, '  a  great  man.'  One  of  the 
eircumstances  on  which  she  founded  tliis 
belief,  was,  singularly  enough,  his  lame- 
ness ; — for  what  reason,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceire,  except  that,  possibly,  (haying  a 
mind  of  the  most  superstitious  cast,)  she 
had  consulted  on  the  subject  some  Tillage 
fortune-teller,  who,  to  ennoble  this  infir- 
mity  in  her  eyes,  had  linked  the  future 
destiny  of  the  child  with  it. 

"  By  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  the 
old  Lord  at  Corsica,  in  1794,  the  only 
claimant  that  had  hitherto  stood  between 
little  George  and  the  immediate  succes- 
sion to  the  Peerage,  was  removed ;  and 
the  increased  importance,  which  this 
event  conferred  upon  them,  was  Mt,  not 
only  by  Mrs  Byron,  but  by  the  young 
future  Baron  of  Newstead  himaelf.  In 
the  winter  of  1787,  his  mother  having 
chanced  one  day  to  read  part  of  a  speeeh, 
spoken  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  a  friend 
who  was  inresent,  said  to  the  boy,  '  We 
shallhave  tbe  pleasure,  some  time  or  other, 
of  reading  your  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons.* — '  I  hope  not,*  was  his  an- 
swer; <  if  you  read  any  speeches  of  mine;, 
it  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 

"  The  tiUe,  of  which  he  thus  early  an- 
ticipated  the  enjoyment,  devolved  to  him 
but  too  soon.  Had  he  been  left  to  strug- 
gle on  for  ten  years  longer,  as  phiin  George 
Byron,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  his 
character  would  have. been,  in  many  in- 
spects, tbe  better  for  it.  In  the  follow, 
ing  year,  his  grand-uncle,  the  fifth  Lord 
Byron,  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  having 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  strange  life 
in  a  state  of  austere  and  almost  savage  se* 
elusion.  It  is  said,  tliat  the  day  after 
little  Byron's  accession  to  that  title^  he 
ran  up  to  his  mother,  and  asked  her, 
'  whether  she  perceived  any  difference  In 
him  since  he  had  been  made  a  Lord,  as 
he  perceived  none  himself?' — a  quick  and- 
natural  thought;  but  the  child  little  knew 
what  a  total  tflki  talismani^  chance  had 


been  wrouglit  ia  mil  his  fttture  relatioiiB 
with  society,  hj  the  simple  addition  of 
that  word  before  his  name.  That  the 
eyent,  as  a  crisis  in  his  life,  affected 
him,  even  at  this  tlme»  may  be  collect- 
ed Arom  the  agitation  which  he  is  said 
to  have  manifested  on  the  important 
morning,  when  his  name  was  first  called 
ont  in  school,  with  the  title  '  Dominus,- 
prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give  utterance 
to  the  nsoal  answer,  *  Adsam,'  he  stood 
silent  amid  the  general  stare  of  his  school- 
fellows; and,  at  last,  burst  into  tears." 

On  the  death  of  his  eccentric  grand- 
uncle,  "  the  little  boy  who  lived  at 
Aberdeen"  had  become  Lord  Byron 
— a  Ward  in  Chancery — ^while  Lord 
Carlisle,  who  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  family,  was  ap- 
pointed his  guardian.  In  die  autumn 
of  1798,  Mrs  Byron  and  her  son,  at- 
tended by  their  faithful  May  Gray, 
left  Aberdeen  for  Newstead.  Pre- 
viously to  their  departure,  the  furni- 
ture of  the  humble  lodging  which 
they  had  occupied  was — ^with  the 
exception  of  the  plate  and  linen, 
which  Mrs  Byron  took  with  her — 
sold,  and  the  whole  sum  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  of 
Newstead  yielded,  was  L.74,  ITs.  l^d. 

^  From  the  early  age  at  which  Byron 
was  taken  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  the 
eircnmstaiice  of  his  mother  being  a  ti»- 
tive  of  that  country,  he  had  every  reason 
to  consider  himself — as  indeed  he  boasts 
in  Don  Juan—'  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  add 
bred  a  whole  one.'  We  have  already  seen 
how  warmly  he  preserved  through  life 
his  recollection  of  the  mountain  scenery 
ia  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and  in  the 
passage  of  Don  Juan  to  which  I  Iiave  Just 
referred,  his  allusion  to  the  romantic 
bridge  of  Don,  and  to  other  localities  of 
Aberdeen,  shews  an  equal  fidelity  and 
fondness  of  retrospect. 

'  Am  sold  iangsrne  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaidfl^  Seotch  snood«i  the  blue  hills,  and 


The  Dee,  the  Don«  Balgoimie^s  brig's  black  waU, 
AH  my  boy  feeliugs,  all  my  gentle  dreams. 


or  what  I  thtH  dreamt,  dotHed  in  iheic  own  pall. 
Like  Banquo^s  oflEipring ;— floating   past  me 

My  childhood  in  this  ehUdishness  ef  mine:* 
I  care  not— lis  a  glimpse  of  auld  langsyne }' 

''He adds,  inanote,  *  Thebrigof  Don, 
near  the  "auld  town"  of  Aberdeen,  with 
its  one  arch,  and  its  bhiclc  deep  sidmon 
stream,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I 
still  remember,  though  perhaps  I  may 
misquote  the  awful  proverb  which  made 
me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over 
it  with  childish  delight,  being  an  only 
mm^  at  leut  by  the  mother**  sid^,     Th« 
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saying,  as  Wooliected  by  me,'wa8  tfaik,'but 
I  have  never  heard  or  seen  it  since  I  was 
nine  years  of  age : 

Brfg  of  Balgounie,  MaeF«  your  wa', 

Wr  a  wifc^s  ae  «oa,  and  a  meafk  ae  Ibal,     - 

Down  ye  shall  fa*. 

''  To  meet  withan  Aberdonian  was  at  all 
times  a  delight  to  him;  and  when  tlie 
late  Mr  Scott,  who  .was  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Venice,  in  the 
year  1819,  in  talking. of  the  haunts  of 
.childhood,  one  of  the  places  he  particular- 
ly mentioned  was  Wallace  Nook,  a  spot 
where  there  is  a  rude  statue  of  the  Scot- 
tish chief  still  standing.  From  first  to 
last,  indeed,  these  recollections  of  the  coun. 
try  of  his  youth  never  forsook  him.  In 
his  early  voyage  into  Greece,  not  only  the 
shapes  of  the  mountains,  but  the  kilts  and 
hardy  forms  of  the  Albanese,  all,  as  he 
says,  carried  him  back  to  Morven ;  and 
in  his  last  fatal  expedition,  the  dress  which 
he  himself  chiefly  wore  at  Cephalonia  was 
a  tartan  jacket.  . 

"  Cordial,  however,  and  deep  as  were 
the  impressions  which  he  retained  of 
Scotland,  he  would  sometimes  in  this, 
as  in  all  his  other  amiable  tieelings,  endea- 
vour perversely  to  belie  his  own  better 
natare;  and,  when  under  the  excitement 
of  anger  or  ridicule,  persuade  not  only 
others,  but  even  himself,  that  the  whole 
current  of  his  feelings  ran  directly  other- 
wise. The  abuses  with  which,  in  his  an- 
ger against  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
overwhelmed  every  thing  Scotch,  is  an 
instance  of  this  temporary  triumph  of 
wilfulness;  and,  at  any  time,  the  least 
association  of  ridicule  with  the  country  or 
its  inhabitants,  was  sufficient,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  put  all  his  sentiment  to  flight. 
A  friend  of  his  once  described  to  me  the 
half-playful  rage  into  which  she  saw  him 
thrown,  one  day,  by  a  heedless  girl,  who 
remarked,  that  she  thought  *  he  bad  a  lit- 
tle of  the  Scotch  accent.'— <  Good  God ! 
I  hope  not !'  exclaimed  he ;  '  I*m  sure,  I 
haven't.       I    would    rather   the   whole 

d d  countiy  were  sunk  in  the  sea. 

I,  the  Scotch  accent !' 

"  To  such  sallies,  however,  whether  in 
wi'itiog  or  conversation,  but  little  weight 
is  to  be  allowed,— ^particularly  in  compa- 
rison with  those  strong  testimonies  which 
he  has  left  on  record,  of  his  fondness  for 
his  early  home ;  and,  while  on  his  side 
this  feeling  so  indelibly  existed,  there  is, 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Aberdeen, 
who  consider  him  as  almost  their  fellow- 
townsman,  a  cori'espondent  warmth  of 
affection  for  his  memory  and  name. 

"  The  various  houses  where  he  resided 
in  hia  youth,  are  pointed  out  to  the  tra< 
veller.  To  have  seen  him  but  once,  is  a 
decollation  boasted  of  with  pride  ^  ai^C 
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the  Bri^<»f  Don,  betntiAa  in  liMlf,  Isbi- 
Teitedy  b  J  his  mere  mention  of  it,  with  an 
additional  charm.  Two  or  three  yean 
since,  the  ram  of  five  pounds  waa  offered 
to  *  penon  in  Aberdeen,  for  a  letter 
which  he  had  in  bis  possession,  written 
hy  Captain  Byron,  a  few  days  before  his 
death ;  and,  among  the  memorials  of  the 
young  poet,  which  are  treasured  up  by 
Indiyiduals  of  that  place,  there  is  one 
which  it  would  have  not  a  little  amused 
himself  to  hear  of,  being  no  less  charac- 
teristic a  relic,  than  an  old  China  saucer, 
out  of  which  he  had  bitten  a  large  piece, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  when  a  child.** 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1798,  that 
Lord  Byrony  then  in  his  eleventh 
year,  left  Scotland  with  his  mother 
and  nurse,  to  take  possession  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  his  ancestors.  Never 
again  saw  he  Scotland — ^but  in  his 
dreams.  Never  again  saw  Scotland 
the  glorious  being  whom  she  had 
nursed — ^not  in  vain — throughout  the 
pasnans  of  his  precocious  cnildhood 
—on  her  maternal  breast    But  'tis 

?|lory  and  delight  sufficient  to  her — 
or  one  age — to  have  had  one  great 
Poet — ^whose  feet  have  seldom  stray- 
ed, and  his  spirit  never,  from  her 
glens  and  mountains. 

One  era  of  the  boy  Bjrron's  Life, 
then,  we  have  seen  depicted  from 
such  scanty — yet  speaking  scraps  as 
Mr  Moore  has  been  able  to  collect 
from  authentic  sources,  and  he  has 
presented  them  in  a  shape,  and  spo- 
ken of  them  in  a  spirit,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Byron  was  now  pl^ed  in  Notting- 
ham under  the  care  of  a  quack  called 
Lavender,  who  professed  to  cure 
such  cases  of  lameness;  and  his  sys- 
tem was  to  rub  the  foot  over  for  a 
considerable  time  with  handfuls  of 
oil,  to  twist  the  limb  forcibly  round, 
and  screw  it  up  in  a  wooden  ma- 
chine. Meanwhile,  the  patient  took 
lessons  in  Latin  from  a  respectable 
schoolmaster,  Mr  Rogers,  wiOi  whom 
he  read  Virgil  and  Cicero,  unmoved 
by  torture  which  proved  him  a  true 
Stoic.  "  It  makes  me  uncomforta- 
ble," said  Mr  Rogers  one  day  to  him, 
^  to  see  you  sitting  there  in  such 
pain  as  I  know  you  must  be  suffer- 
ing/'^*'  Never  mind,  Mr  Rogers,'* 
answered  the  heroic  boy,  **  you  shall 
$ee  no  signs  of  it  in  me, 

*'  This  gentleman,  who  speaks  with 
Oie  most  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
pnpil|  mentions  sereral  instances  of  the 


gaiety  of  spirit  with  *which  he  used  to 
take  revenge  on  his  tormentor,  Lavender, 
by  exposing  and  laughing  at  his  pompous 
ignorance.  Among  other  tricks,  he  one 
day  scribbled  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  put  together 
at  random,  but  in  the  form  of  words  and 
sentences,  and,  placing  them  before  this 
aU-pretending  person,  asked  him  gravely, 
what  language  it  was.  The  quack,  un- 
willing to  own  his  ignorance,  answered 
confidently,  '  Italian,'  to  the  infinite  de- 
light, as  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  little 
satirist  in  embr^'^o,  who  burst  into  a  loud 
triumphant  laugh  at  the  suooess  of  the 
trap  which  he  had  thus  laid  for  impos- 
ture. 

'*  With  that  mindfulness  towards  all 
who  had  been  about  him  in  bis  youth, 
which  was  so  distinguishing  a  trait  in  his 
character,  he,  many  years  after,  when  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  sent  a 
message,  full  of  kindness,  to  his  old  in- 
structor, and  bid  the  bearer  of  it  tell  Mm, 
that,  beginning  from  a  certain  line  in 
Virgil,  which  he  mentioned,  he  could  re- 
cite twenty  yerses  on  which  he  well  re- 
membered having  read  with  this  gentle- 
man, when  suffering  all  the  time  the 
most  dreadful  pains." 

About  this  time,  according  to  his 
nurse.  May  Gray,  be  exhibitea  symp- 
toms of  a  tendency  towards  rhyming 
— ^thus  rallying  an  old  lady  who  had 
insulted  him,  and  who  had  a  certain 
queer  creed  respecting  a  future  state. 
If  original,  the  Imes  do  him  consider- 
able credit^and  are  about  on  a  par 
with  the  common  run  of  the  satirical 
poetry  that  used  to  be  written  against 
this  Magazine. 

In  Nottingham  county  their  lives  at  Swan 

Green 
As  curst  an  old  lady  as  e^'er  was  seen ; 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope 

will  be  soon. 
She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the 

moon. 

The  summer  following,  (1799,)  Mrs 
Byron  removed  her  boy  to  London* 
where  he  was  put  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Bailey ;  ana  for  two  years  he  re- 
mained under  the  tuition  of  the  late 
excellent  Dr  Glennie  at  Dulwich. 
There  he  attended  well  to  his  studies 
— and  would  have  attended  to  thenm 
still  better  but  for  Mrs  Byron,  wko 
continued  to  interfere  with  and  thwart 
the  progress  of  his  education  in  every 
way  that  a  fond,  wrong-headed  mo- 
ther could  devise.    Alecto,  as  hex- 
son  used  afterwai-ds  occasionally  to 
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can  her,  would  Bomeliittes  turn  Dr 
Glennie's  house  topsy-turvy,  on  the 
Doctor's  refusing  to  grant  imneces- 
sary  holidays — and  the  worthy  man 
had  one  day  the  pain  of  overhearing 
a  schoolfellow  ofnis  nohle  pupil  say 
to  him,  '*  Byron,  your  mother  is  a 
fool;''  to  which  the  other  answered, 
ffloomily,  **  I  know  it,"  While  at 
Ihilwich,  his  reading  in  history  and 
poetry  was  far  heyond  the  usual 
.«tuidiird  of  his  age ;  and  the  Doctor 
does  not  doubt  that  he  had  more 
than  once  perused  from  beginning 
to  end  a  set  of  our  poets  from  Chau- 
cer to  ChurchUl,  to  which  he  had 
continual  access.  **  He  was,  too,"  the 
Doctor  pointedly  writes,  "playful, 
good  tempered,  and  belovea  by  his 
companions."  It  was  possibly  du- 
ring one  of  tibe  vacations  of  this  year, 
that  the  boyish  love  for  his  cousin. 
Miss  Parker,  to  which  he  attributes 
the  glory  of  having  first  inspired  him 
with  poetry^  took  possession  of  his 
i^cy. 

«  My  tot  daah  Into  poetry,"  be  say% 
tt  WW  as  ewly  at  1800.  It  was  the  ebul- 
Ution  of  a  poMion  for  my  flnt  eoiuin, 
MnguH  Parker,  (daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  two  Admirali  Parker,) 
one  of  the  most  beontiful  of  evaneecent 
heiogs.  I  hBTe  long  forgotten  the  venee, 
hat  it  would  he  difficult  for  me  to  forget 

her her  dark  eyea— her  long  eyelashes 

*-her  completely  Greek  cast  of  face  and 
figure!  I  was  then  about  twelve— she 
rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died 
about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  which  ii^ured  her  spin^ 
•nJ  induced  consumption.  Her  sister 
Augusta  (by  some  thought  stiU  more 
heantiful)  died  of  the  same  malady ;  and 
H  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that 
Margaret  met  with  the  accident  whidi 
oecaslonod  her  own  death.  My  sister 
4old  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her, 
■hortly  before  her  death,  upon  accident 
ally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret  co- 
Irnved  through  the  paleness  of  mortality 
to  the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonishment  ct 
my  sister,  who  (residing  with  her  grand- 
mother, Lady  Holdemess,  and  seeing  but 
little  of  me  for  fiunily  reasons)  knew  no- 
thing of  our  attachment,  nor  could  conceive 
why  my  name  should  affect  her  at  such 
a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  her  illness, 
hdng  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country,  tin 
ahe  was  gone.  Some  years  after,  I  made 
an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one. 

"  I  do  not  reeoQect  scarcely  any  thing 
eqnal  to  the  transparent  beauty  of  my 
covulDy  or  tv  iht  sweetness  of  her  temper, 


iluring  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy* 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out 
^  a  ndnbow— -all  beauty  and  peace. 

^  My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon 
tne— I  could  not  sleep  ■  I  could  not  eat 
—1  could  not  rest ;  and  although  I  had 
reason  to  know  that  she  loved  me,  it  was 
the  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the 
time  wluch  must  elapee  before  we  could 
meet  again-^being  usually  about  twelve 
hours  of  separation.  But  I  was  a  fool 
then,  and  am  not  much  wiser  now  !*' 

He  had  been  nearly  two  years  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Dr  Glennie,  when 
his  mother,  imreasonably  dissatisfied 
with  the  slowness  of  his  progress, 
took  him  away,— «nd  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  was  consigned  by  Mr 
Manson^  his  solicitor,  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Dniry,  at  Harrow,  where 
he  remained  till,  in  1805,  he  went  to 
Cambridge. 

Harrow,  for  the  first  year  and  a 
half,  he  hated;  for  he  was  of  a  shy 
disposition  then  as  ever;  but  the 
activity  and  energy  of  his  nature 
soon  conquered  that  repugnance. 
Durinff  Uie  other  yeai's  of  his  stay 
there,  trom  being  "  a  most  unpopu- 
lar boy,"  he  rose  at  length  to  be  a 
leader  in  all  the  sports,  schemes,  and 
mischief  of  the  school — at  all  times 
cricketing,  rowing,  and  rebelling. 
The  general  character  which  he  bore 
among  the  masters  at  Harrow,  was 
tibat  of  an  idle  boy,  who  would  never 
leam  any  thing;  and,  as  far  as  re- 
garded his  tasks  in  school,  this  repu- 
tadon  was  not  ill  founded. 

**  But  notwithstanding  his  backward- 
ness in  the  mere  verbal  scholarship,  on 
which  so  large  and  precious  a  portion  of 
life  is  wasted,  in  all  that  general  and 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  which  is  alone 
useful  in  the  world,  he  was  making  rapid 
and  even  wonderfbl  progress.  With  a 
mind  too  inquisitive  and  excursive  to  be 
imprisoned  within  statutable  limits,  he 
flew  to  subsets  that  interested  his  al- 
ready manly  tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  mere  pedant- 
ries of  school  could  inspire ;  and  the 
irregular,  but  ardent,  snatches  of  study 
which  he  caught  in  this  way,  gave  to  a 
mind  like  his  an  impulse  forwards,  which 
left  more  disciplined  and  plodding  com- 
petitors far  behind.  The  list,  indeed, 
which  he  has  left  on  record  of  the  worlcs, 
In  all  departments  of  literature,  which  he 
thus  hastily  and  greedily  devoured  before 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  such  as  al- 
most to  startle  belief, — comprising  as  it 
does^  a  range  and  variety  of  study,  which 
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niigfat  make  much  older*  helluonos  libro- 
rum*  hide  their  heads." 

**  My  school  friendBhips,"  he  him- 
self says, ''  were  with  me  passions;*' 
and  it  would  appear  that  he  generally 
began  them  by  thrashing  their  ob- 
jects. **  At  Harrow,  I  fought  my 
way  very  fairly.  I  think  I  tost  but 
one  battle  out  of  seven;  and  that 

was  to  H ;  and  the  rascal  did  not 

win  it,  but  by  the  most  unfair  treat- 
ment in  his  own  boarding-house, 
where  we  boxed.  I  had  not  even  a 
second.  I  never  forgave  him,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  meet  him  now; 
for  I  am  sure  we  should  quarrel. 
My  most  memorable  combats  were 
with  MoFffan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and 
Lord  Joceiyn ;  but  we  were  always 
friendly  afterwards."  "  To  a  youth 
like  Byron,"says  Mr  Moore,  "abound- 
ing with  the  most  passionate  feelings, 
and  finding  sympathy  with  only  the 
ruder  parts  of  his  nature  at  home, 
the  little  world,  a  school,  afforded  a 
vent  for  his  affections,  which  was 
sure  to  call  them  forth,  in  their  most 
ardent  form.  His  friends  were,  Ro- 
bert Peel,  George  Sinclair,  (son  of 
Sir  John,)  whom  ne  describes  in  clas- 
sical acquirements  '  the  prodigy  of 
our  school  days,'  '  Clayton,  another 
school  monster  of  learning,  talent, 
— and  certainly  a  genius ;  *  Poor 
Wmgfield,  (died  at  Coimbra,  1811,) 
to  whom,  ot  all  human  beings,  I  was 
perhaps,  at  one  time,  the  most  at- 
tachea ;'  William  Harness,  now  a 
clergyman  of  distinguished  talent 
and  erudition,  whose  acquaintance 
he  first  formed  on  seeing  him  bul- 
lied by  a  larger  boy,  saying,  '  Har- 
ness, if  any  one  bullies  you,  tell  me, 
and  ril  thrash  him,  if  I  can;'  Lord 
Clare,  whom  he  loved  with  a  bro- 
ther's love,  till  his  dying  day,  and 
others,  gentlemen  or  noblemen  all, 
and  the  cracks  of  the  school.  Du- 
ring those  years,  he  became  an  admi- 
rable swimmer ;  and  besides  school- 
boy fights,  occasionally  tackled  to  the 
*  clods,'  one  of  whom,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  friend  Tatersall, 
a  lively  high-spirited  boy,  had  once, 
in  a  skirmish  about  a  cricket  ground, 
fractured  Byron's  skull  with  the  but- 
end  of  a  musket 

"  NotwithstandiDg  these  g^eneitd  faahits 
oPphiyand  Idleness,  whi(£  might  seem 
to  indicate  a  certain  absence  of  reflection 
Md  feeling,  there  were  moments  when 
Vw  youthful  poet  would  retire  thou^t- 


fully  within  himself,  and  gtre  way  to 
moods  of  musing,  uncongenial  with  the 
usual  cheerfulness  of  his  age.  They 
shew  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow, 
commanding  a  view  over  Windsor,  which 
was  so  well  known  to  be  his  favourite 
r^ing.plaoe,  that  the  boys  called  it 
'  Byron's  tomb  ;*  and  here,  they  say,  he 
used  to  sit  for  hours,  wrapt  up  in 
thought-Ubrooding  lonely  over  the  first 
stirrings  of  passion  and  genius  in  his  soul, 
and  occasionally  perhaps  indulging  in 
those  bright  forethoughts  of  fame,  under 
the  influence  of  which,  when  little  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  these 
remarkable  lines : 

*  My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone.    - 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  day. 
Oh  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  I 
That  only,  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot. 
By  that  lememiwi'd,  or  with  that  fofgot* " 

During  the  Harrow  vacation  of  the 
year  1803,  Bvron  resided  with  his 
mother,  in  losings  at  Nottingham — 
Newsitead  being  at  that  time  let  to 
Lord  Grey  de  Rutiiven.  He  waa 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year*— <'  a  soul 
made  of  fire,"  and  one  of  the  *'  chil- 
dren of  the  sun."  In  his  eighth  year 
he  had  loved  Mary  Du£f— in  his  four- 
teenth, Mary  Parker— and  now  he 
delivered  himself  up  to  a  passion — 
boyish  no  more — ^but  boiling  in  virile 
blood —  in  his  heart's  life-blood, 
which  all  his  life-long  would  rush 
up  to  his  face  and  back  again  to  its 
agitated  source— at  the  "  magic  of  a 
name" — the  name  of  Mary  Anne 
Chaworth.  ' 

« To  the  family  of  Miss  Chaworth, 
who  resided  at  Annesly,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Newstead,  he  had  been 
made  Imown  some  time  before,  in  London, 
and  now  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
them.  The  young  heiress  herself  comhi- 
ned,  with  many  worldly  advantages  that 
encircled  her,  much  personal  beauty,  and  a 
disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching. 
Though  already  fully  alire  to  her  charm% 
it  was  at  that  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  that  the  young  poet,  who  was 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  while  the  ob>- 
ject  of  his  adoration  was  about  two  years 
older,  seems  to  have  drunlc  deepest  of  thaA 
fascination  whose  effects  were  to  be  so  last- 
h)g ; — six  short  summer  weeks  which  he 
now  passed  in  her  company  being  suffi- 
cient to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  feeUng  for 
all  his  life.  He  used,  at  first,  though  offend 
a  bed  at  Annesly,  to  return  every  night  to 
Newstead,  to  sleep  ;  alleging  as  a  reaaen, 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  family  pictures 
of  the  Chaworths, — ^that  he  lancied  'th^ 
bad  taken  a  grudge  tQ  hiqn  QH  fwoount  ^ 
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the  dud,  and  would  come  down  from  their 
frames  at  night  to  haant  him.'  At  length, 
one  erening,  he  said  grayely  to  Miss  Cha- 
worth  and  her  oonsin,  '  in  going  home 
last  night  I  saw  a  bogh;*  which  Scotch 
term. being  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
young  ladies,  he  explained  that  he  ha4 
se^  a  ghost,  and  would  not  therefore  re- 
turn to  Newstead  tliat  evening.  From 
this  time  he  alwajrs  slept  at  Annesly  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  visit,  which  was 
Intermpted  only  by  a  short  excursion  to 
Matlock  and  Castleton,  in  which  he  had 
the  happiness  of  accompanying  Miss  Cha- 
w<xth  and  her  party ;  and  of  which  the 
following  interesting  notice  appears  in  one 
of  his  memorandum  books :  '  When  I  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  it  happened  that,  in  a 
cavern  in  Derbysliire,  I  had  to  cross  in  a 
boat  (in" which  two  people  only  could  lie 
dbwn)a  stream  which  flows  under  a  rock, 
wtth  the  rock  so  dose  upon  the  water'  as  to 
admit  the  boat  only  to  be  pushed  on  by  a 
ferryman,  (a  sort  of  Chaiwn,)  who  wades 
atthesterinjStoopingaHthetime.  Theoom- 
panlon  of  my  tranat  was  M.  A.  C,  with 
whom  I  have  been  long  In  love  and  never 
tdd  it,  though  sAe  had  discovered  it  wlthr 
out.  I  recc^lect  my  sensations,  but  cannot 
describe  them, — and  it  is  as  well.  We  were 
a  party,— a  Mr  W.,  two  Miss  W.'s,  Mr 
and  Mrs  CI — ^ke.  Miss  R.,  and  my  M.  A. 
C.  Alas !  why  do  I  say  my  ?  Our  union 
would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood 
had  been  shed  by  our  fathers,  it  would 
have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it  would 
have  joined  at  least  one  heart  in  two  per- 
sons, not  ill  matched  in  years,  (she  is  two 
yean  my  elder,)  and — and — and— trAa/ 
haa  been  the  i-esult?'** 

This  passion  sunk  so  deep  into  his 
mind  as  to  ^ve  a  colour  to  all  his  fu- 
ture 1  ife.  That  unsuccessful  lov es  are 
generally  the  most  lasting,  ''is  a  truth, 
iowever  sad,  which  unluckily,"  says 
Bfr  Moore,  *'  did  not  remiire  this  in- 
stance to  confirm  it"  jyeither  this 
nor  a  thousand  other  instance^-^ 
beg£:ing  Mr  Moore's  pardon — can 
confirm  the  truth  of  any  such  sense- 
less assertion.  If  unsuccessful,  mean 
unreauited  loves — ^which  here  they 
manifestly  must  do— then  all  obser- 
Tation  and  all  experience  shew  that 
generally  they  are  transient  It 
must  be  so.  It  is  altogether  unnatu- 
ral to  cling  hopelessly — for  ever  and 
ever — to  any  passion— of  love  or 
hate.  It  must  die.  If  it  lived  long 
intensely,  it  would  kill  the  soul  of 
the  sufferer.  If  it  live  lon^  languid- 
ly, ^en  we  must  not  call  it  lasting; 
for  languor  is  one  thing,  and  passion 
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is  another— and  what  right  to  this 
name  of  passion  has  a  va^e,  aimless 
feeling,  that  now  and  then,  to  the 
touch  of  some  accidental  association, 
lifts  its  head  up  from  sleep,  and  then 
lays  it  down  again  on  the  pillow  of 
oblivion  ?  But  suppose  we  are  wrong 
in  this, — and thatan unsuccessful  pas- 
sion may  be  lasting,— let  Mr  Moore 
shew  the  principle  of  its  life.  It  wfll 
puzzle  him  to  do  so — and  yet  if  any 
man  may,  he  may,  for  he  has  a  feeling 
and.  a  faithful  heart  But  suppose 
he  were  to  prove  that  unsuccessful 
passions  are  often  lasting^ — ^he  must 
then  proceed  to  prove  farther,  that 
they  are  generally  more  lasting  than 
successful  passions;  a  creed  which 
no  married  man,  especially  one  who, 
we  are  happy  to  know,  is  as  happy 
as  all  the  mends  of  eenius  and  virtue 
could  desire,  may  hold,  or  at  least 
promulgate,  without  peril;  and  which, 
rather  than  try  to  swallow,  we  should 
prefer  making  the  same  attempt 
first  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Our 
creed  (but  we  are  bachelors)  is  just 
the  reverse  of  Mr  Moore's— that  al- 
most all  unsuccessful  passions  are 
evanescent  (Byron's  was  not,  but  ex- 
ceptio  probat  regularay-«ad  that  all 
successful  passions  are  lasting,  except 
when  one  or  hoik  of  llie  parties  have 
been,  to  an  undue  and  dangerous 
degree,  knaves  or  fools— or  both-^ 
in  which  cases  successful  passion 
lasts  for  a  month  at  the  most — a  week 
— a  day— or  an  hour— and  then  is 
gone  for  ever,  like  a  fiash  of  gun- 
powder.— Are  there  no  happy  mar- 
riages ? 

Mr  Moore  says,  that  the  picture 
which  Byron  has  drawn  of  his  youth- 
ful love,  in  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  poems,  "  The  Dream," 
shews  how  genius  and  feeling  can 
elevate  the  realities  of  this  life,  and 
give  to  the  commonest  events  and 
objects  an  undying  lustre,  llie  old 
hall  at  Annesly,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  antique  oratory,"  will  long 
call  up  to  fancy  the  '*  maiden  and  the 
youth,"  who  once  stood  in  it;  while 
the  image  of  the  ''  lover's  steed," 
though  suggested  by  the  unromantic 
race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not 
the  less  conduce  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  scene,  and  share  a  portion  of 
that  light  which  only  gemus  could 
shed  over  it ! 

That  is  beautifully  expressed,  and 
the  sentiment  is  true  to  nature.  But 
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we  cannot  think  it  pecullariy  appli- 
cable to  the  "  Dream.*'  The^  old  hall 
at  Annesly  is  not  a  common  ol^ect 
in  itself,  and  still  less  so  is  ^  the  an- 
tique oratory."  ^^  A  maiden  and  a 
jrouthy"  are  doubtless  common  ob- 
lects—but  have  not  such  common  ob- 
jects many  millions  of  times  been  the 
themes — are  they  notthe  only  theaie«» 
of  all  most  impassioned  song?  And 
why  so  eloouent  on  such  an  achieve- 
ment as  this — as  if  it  were  singular 
—-and  to  be  accomplished  only^by  ite 
muse  of  aJByron?  Commonest  events 
and  objects  indeed  I  Are  not  all  hur 
man  passions,  and  all  human  in- 
cidents, of  this  character?  Is  death 
uncommon  ?  Must  genius  be  eulogi- 
ssed,  because  it  can  shed  an  "  undying 
lustre"  over  Love  ?  As  to  the  lover's 
^  steed" — ^no  more  poetical  animal 
going  than  a  horse  ?  Had  his  Lord^ 
^ip  oeen  about  to  mount  a  mule,  or 
take  his  departure  on  a  donkey,  it 
might  have  required  all  his  genius  to 
throw  an  undymg  lustre  over  ^  that 
object"  and  '^  Uiat  event"  The  reader 
mi^ht  have  thought  of  Peter  BeU. 
With  regard  to  tne  race-ground  of 
Nottingham,— as  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  not  unromantio, 
but  quite  the  reverse ;  merely  as  a 
race-ground,  it  will  be  neither  the 
better  nor  the  worse  of  Bjrron's 
**  Dream."  Let  Mr  Moore,  next  time 
he  philosophizes  on  the  power  of 
poetical  genius  to  shed  undying  lu»- 
tre  on  **  the  commonest  objects  and 
events,"  turn  from  Byron  in  all  his 
glory — to  Wordsworth  in  all  his — 
and  then  he  will  be  just  to  nature 
and  to  her  chosen  Bard. 

Mr  Moore  continues, — ^  He  ap- 
pears already,  at  this  boyish  age,  to 
have  been  so  far  a  proficient  in  gaU 
lantry,  as  to  know  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  the  trophies  of  former  trv- 
umphs  in  achieving  new  ones  ;  for  he 
used  to  boast,  with  much  pride,  to 
Miss  Chaworth,  of  a  locket  which 
some  fair  favourite  had  dven  him, 
and  which  probably  may  nave  been 
a  present  from  that  pretty  cousin, 
of  whom  he  speaks  with  such  warmth 
in  one  of  the  notices  already  quoted." 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  falling  off 
from  the  fine  sentiment  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph;  it  is  pitiably 
poor ;  like  some  of  the  worst  bits  of 
Thomas  Little — and,  oh!  how  un- 
like the  best  breathings  of  Thomas 
Moore ! 


In  Uie  month  of  October  180(s 
Byron,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year> 
was  removed  to  Tradty  Collcm, 
Cambridge.  So  much  had  he  <ua- 
liked  leaving  Harrow,  **  that  I  broke 
my  very  rest  for  the  last  qnarter  with 
countiitf  the  dirf  s  that  remained.  I 
always  hated  Harrow  till  the  last 
year  and  half,  but  then  I  liked  it. 
Secondly,  I  wished  to  go  to  Oxford, 
and  not  to  Cambridge.  Thirdly,  I 
was  so  completely  alone  in  this  new 
world,  that  It  half  broke  my  spirits. 
My  companions  were  not  unsocial^ 
but  the  contrary — ^lively,  hospitable, 
of  rank  and  fortune,  and  gay^  far  be- 
yond my  gaiety.  I  mingled  with  them, 
and  dined,  and  supped,  &c.  with 
them ;  but  I  know  not  how,  it  waa 
one  of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feel- 
ings of  my  life,  to  feel  that  I  was  na 
longer  a  boy  1"  But  at  Cambridca^ 
as  at  Harrow,  he  socm  formed  ue 
most  passionate  friendships— one 
with  a  mild  musical  character,  of  the 
name  of  Eddlestone,  who  afterwards 
entered  into  a  mercantile  house,  and 
died  early  of  consumption— and  an- 
other more  equal,  and  therefore 
more  natural  and  rational,  with  Ed- 
ward Noel  Long,  (afterwards  of  tha 
Guards,  and  in  1809  drowned,  in  a 
transport,  on  his  passage  to  liabon 
with  nis  regiment) 

*'  We  were  rival  swimmein,— ISrod  at 
riding,  reading,  and  of  oonviyiallty.  W^a 
had  been  at  Harrow'together;  Iwrt  then, 
at  least — ^his  was  a  le«  bolrtorcNM  splrH 
than  mine.  I  was  always  criokeUnfc 
rebelling,  fighting,  roidng,  (from  row| 
not  hoat-Towingj  a  different  practice,} 
and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefr;  while  he 
was  more  sedate  and  polished.  At  Cam* 
bridge — ^both  of  Trinity — ^my  spirit  rather 
loftened,  or  his  roughened;  for  we  be- 
came very  great  friends.  The  deaorip- 
tion  of  Sabrina*s  seat,  renAnds  me  oC 
our  rival  feats  in  diving.  Though  Cam^ 
is  not  a  very  '  translucent  wave,*  it  waa 
fourteen  feet  deep,  where  we  used  to  di^ve 
for,  and  pick  up — ^having  thrown  them  ia 
on  purpoee— -plates,  eggs,  and  even  shi|i- 
lings.  I  remember,  in  particular,  there 
was  the  stump  of  a  tree  (at  least  ten  op 
twelve  feet  deep)  in  the  lied  of  the  river, 
in  a  spot  where  we  bathed  moat  eommon- 
ly,  round  which  I  used  to  ding,  and 
*  wonder  how  the  devil  I  came  there.*** 

For  thefourlh  time, too,he  fell  luck* 
ily  in  love—''  a  violent  though  pure 
passion" — ^but  he  has  not  smea  the 
name  of  his  fair  favauriie  (no  Mr 
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Moore  would  call*  h(lr)  to  those  of 
Mary  DnSy  Mary  Parker,  and  Mary 
Ohaworih.  TVelre  years  afierLone'B 
death,  an  EngHah  ffentleman,  (Mr 
Walker,)  who  callea  upon  Byron  at 
one  of  ma  residences  in  Italy,  having 
happened  to  mention,  in  conversa* 
tion,  that  he  had  been  acqudnted 
with  Lon^,  Byron  from  that  moment 
treated  hmi  with  the  most  marked 
kindness,  and  talked  with  him  of 
Long,  and  of  his  amiable  qualities, 
till,  as  diis  gentleman  says,  tiie  tears 
could  not  be  concealed  in  his  eyes  I 
Li  tfie  summer  of  1806,  he,  as 
usual,  Joined  his  mother  at  South-* 
well,  (where  the,  deuce  is  South- 
well ?)  where  he  had  formed  some 
intimacies  and  friendships,  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  still  cherished  there 
fondly  and  proudly.  There,  he  pro- 
fited by  the  **  bland  influence  of  fe- 
male society,"  by  seeing  "  what  wo- 
man is  in  the  true  sphere  of  her  vir* 
lue — ^home."  The  amiable  and  intel^ 
iiffent  family  of  the  Pigots  received 
him  within  their  circle, — the  8on,now 
Dr  Pigot,  and  a  distinguished  man  in 
his  profession,  being  one  of  his  dear- 
est friends,  and  in  the  Rev.  John 
Becher,  (a  gentleman,  who  has  since 
honourably  distinguished  himself  by 
his  philosophic  plans  and  suggestions 
for  that  most  important  object,  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,)  the  youthful  Poet  found  not 
only  an  acute  and  judicious  critic, 
but  a  sincere  friend.  There  his  mo- 
ther seems  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  boisterous. 

"  To  the  bolsterousness  of  his  mother, 
lie  would  oppose  a  civil,  and,  no  doubt, 
paroToking  silence,  bowing  to  her  but  the 
jnoreprofoundly,  the  higher  her  yoice  rose 
in  tfee-  scale.  In  general,  howeyer,  when 
he  perceived  that  a  storm  was  at  hand,  in 
flight  lay  his  only  safe  resource.  To  this 
summary  expedient  he  was  driven,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  but  not 
till  after  a  scene  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  Mrs  Byron,  in  which  the  vio- 
lence of  her  temper  had  proceeded  to 
lengths,  that  however  outrageous  they 
may  be  deemed,  were  not,  it  appears,  tm- 
uaoal  with  her.  The  poet  Young,  in  de- 
■cribing  a  temper  of  this  sert,  says, — 

'  The  cops  and  sxaeen  In  a  whirlwind  lent. 
Just  intimate  the  lady*!  diseoutent.' 

But  poker  and  tongs  were,  it  seems,  the 
missiles  which  IVIrs  Byron  preferred,  and 
which  she,  more  than  once,  sent  resound- 
ing after  her  fugitive  tODt   In  the  pres^ent 
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instaBoe,  h«WM  bat  Just  in  time  to  avoid 
a  blow  aimed  at  him  with  the  former  of 
these  weapona,  aod  to  make  a  hasty  es- 
cape to  the  hoose  of  a  friend  in  the  neighs 
bourhood,  where,  oonoerthig  the  besi 
means  of  baflUng  pursuit,  he  decided  upon 
an  instant  flight  to  London." 

Safe  in  No.  16,  Piccadilly,  Byron 
ventured  to  write  to  young  Pigot 
about  Alecto. 

*'  Mt  Dear  Pioot, 
"  Many  thanks  for  your  amusing  narra- 
tfve  of  the  last  proceedings  of  my  amahU 
AlectOf  who  now  begins  to  feel  the  effects 
of  her  folly.  I  have  just  received  a  pene- 
tential  epistle,  to  which,  apprehensive  of 
pursuit,  I  have  diq>atched  a  moderate 
answer,  with  a  kind  of  promise  to  return 
in  a  fortnight;  this,  however,  (entre  nous,} 
I  nerer  mean  to  fulfil.  Her  soft  warh- 
lings  must  have  delighted  her  auditors; 
her  higher  notes  being  particularly  musi- 
cal, and  in  a  calm  moonlight  evening 
would  be  heard  to  great  advantage.  Had 
I  been  present  as  a  spectator,  nothing 
would  have  pleased  me  more ;  but  to  have 
come  forward  as  one  of  the  '  dramatis 
personie' — St  Dominio  defend  me  from 
such  a  scene!  Seriously,  your  mother 
has  laid  me  under  great  obligations ;  and 
you,  with  the  rest  of  the  fomily,  merit 
my  warmest  thanks  for  your  kind  con- 
nivance at  my  escape  from  Mrs  Byron*s 
/uriota, 

"  Oh  for  the  pen  of  Arlosto  to  rehearse^ 
in  epic,  the  scolding  of  that  momentous  eve, 
—or  rather,  let  me  invoke  the  shade  of 
Danto  to  inspire  me,  for  none  but  the 
author  of  the  '  Inferno*  could  properly 
preside  over  such  an  attempt.  But,  per- 
haps, where  the  pen  might  fail,  the  pen- 
cil would  succeed.  What  a  group  !  Mrs 
B.  the  principal  figure;  you,  cramming 
your  ears  with  cotton,  as  the  only  antidote 
to  total  deafness ;  Mrs in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the 
lioness  robbed  of  her  whelp ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  Elizabeth  and  Wouskg, 
— loonderful  to  relate  ! — ^both  deprived  of 
their  parts  of  speech,  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  in  mute  astonishment." 

This  letter  was  written  ^e  9th  ^ 
August,  on  the  10th  he  thus  writ*  ^  lo 
Miss  Pigot:— 

"  My  DEAa  BaxDm   , 
"  As  I  havealread\  t      '  :.  1  yourl.io- 
ther  with  more  tb--   in'  v  :i    it  d  |«i«>asurr) 

in  deciphering.  ^^    i   'i*'*  ♦' •    *  v<>  a-  Iwno 

Ishallassi^'  (li<»  flii'    ■■  \i«m',  n.tni  o^ 

perusing  '^  ■  sm*^  n'i  .■!•■■''<  \oh  will 
percer  -.    'iiy  *^''nJ.  *'•;»♦  "o  idea  of 

M*"'  h .•  •■  ..*  had  aibtailM.'a  me  at  the 
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time  it /vrfts  written';  not  so.  the  present, 
9inee  the  appearance  of  a  note  from  the 
iUuHrious  cause  of  my  sudden  decampment 
has  driven  thenaturalruby  firommy  cheelcs, 
and  completely  blanched  my  woebegone 
ooaotenance.  This  gunpowder  intimation 
of  her  arrlTal  (confound  her  activity!) 
breathes  less  of  terror  and  dismay  than 
you  will  probably  imagine,  from  the  vol- 
canic temperament  of  her  ladyship,  and 
concludes  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  all  present  motion  being  prevented  by 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  for  which  my 
blessings  are  due  to  the  rough  roads  add 
restive  quadrupeds  of  his  Majesty's  high- 
ways. As  I  have  not  the  smallest  incli- 
nation to  be  chased  round  the  country,  I 
shall  e*en  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
since,  like  Macbeth,  '  They've  tied  me 
to  the  stake,  I  cannot  fly,*  I  shall  imitate 
that  valorous  tyrant,  and  '  bear-like  fight 
the  course,'  all  escape  being  precluded." 

And  OB  the  16tb,  he  again  writes  to 
Mr  Pigot,  junior,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject 

<'  I  cannot  exactly  say  with  Cnsar,  <  Veni, 
vidi,  vici ;'  however,  the  most  important 
part  of  his  laconic  account  of  his  success 
applies  to  my  present  situation  ;  for, 
though  Mrs  Byi'on  took  the  trouble  of 
'  coming'  and  '  seeing,^  yet  your  hnmUe 
servant  prove<l  the  victor.  After  an  ob- 
stinate engagement  of  some  hours,  in 
which  we  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  the  quickness  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
they  at  length  retired  in  confusion,  lea- 
ving behind  the  artillery,  field  equipage, 
and  some  prisoners ;  their  defeat  is  deoi- 
siye  of  the  present  campaign.  To  speak 
more  intelligibly,  Mrs  B.  returns  imme- 
diately, but  I  proceed,  with  all  my  lau- 
rels, to  Worthing  on  the  Sussex  coast ; 
to  which  you  will  address  (to  be  left  at 
the  post-office)  your  next  epistle." 

Mrs  Byron  returned  to  Southwell ; 
and  in  a  letter  of  Byron's  to  youn^  Pi- 
got,  dated  the  18th,  he  says,  alluding 
to  the  non-appearance  of  *^  that  idle 
scoundrel,  Charles,  with  my  horses, 
that  on  no  pretence  is  he  to  postpone 
his  inarch  one  day  longer,  and  if,  in 
obedience  to  the  caprices  of  Mrs  B., 
(who  I  perceive  is  again  spreading 
desolation  though  herlittle  monarchy,) 
he  thinks  proper  to  disregard  my 
pofcitivt*  oroers,  I  shall  not  m  future 
<t'-isidi'r  Iiim  as  my  servant."  He 
had  indeed  toi*  a  mother  the  devil's 
dam.  VN'hat  must  a  young  man-^who 
had  bf^cii  f«nr  tiiiios  in  love — had 
licked  half  Harrow,  ain-  was  then  a 
iichleman  at  Trinity  Coi!v  -r,  Cam- 


bridge,  as  poker  and  tongs  came 
wbiazing  past  his  ear,  discharged 
from  his  mother's  fist  as  from  ai>a- 
lista  or  catapulta,  have  thought  of— 
things  in  general  ? 
Byron  at  this  time  was  engaged  in 
ireparing  a  collection  of  his  Poems 
br  the  press.  It  does  not  appear 
from  Mr  Moore's  narrative  when  they 
were  written ;  but  the  idea  of  print- 
ing them  first  occurred  to  him  in  the 
parlour  of  the  Pigots*  Cottage,  which 
nad  become  his  adopted  home.  Miss 
Pigot,  who  was  not  aware  of  his  turn 
for  versify  inff,  had  been  reading  aloud 
the  poems  of  Bums,  when  Byron  exr 
claimed  that  he  too  sometimes  was 
a  poet,  and  repeated,  *^  When  in  the 
hall  my  father's  voice  I"  so  remark- 
able for  the  anticipations  of  his  future 
fame  that  glimmer  through  them. 
From  this  moment,  the  desire  of  ap- 
pearing in  print  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  him;  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
everlasting  unsuccessful  passion  for 
Miss  Chaworth,'now  Mrs  Musters— 
and  of  the  object  of  his  **pure  but 
violent  passion"  at  Cambridge.  Verses 
sufficient  for  a  small  volume  were 
rapidly  poiured  forth,  and  Byron's 
first  won£,  intended  for  private  cir- 
culation, was  sent  to  press  by  Mr 
Ridge,  bookseller  at  Newark.  Mean- 
while, theatricals  were  the  rage  in 
Southwell,  where  Byron  was  passing 
part  of  the  long  vacation,  and  he  en- 
acted Penrudoock  in  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and  Tristram  Fickle,  in  Al- 
lingham's  farce  of  the  Weathercock, 
for  three  nights  wiUi  great  applause. 
<'  It  may  perhaps,"  says  Mr  Moore, 
**  not  be  altogether  trifling  to  observe, 
that  in  thus  personating  witii  such 
success  two  heroes  so  mfferent,  the 
young  poet  displayed  both  that  love 
and  power  of  versatility  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  impelled,  on  a  grander 
scale,  to  present  himself  under  such 
opposite  aspects  to  the  world ;  the 
gloom  of  Penruddock,  and  the  whim 
of  Tristram  being  types,  as  it  were, 
of  tiie  two  extremes  between  which 
his  own  character,  in  after  life,  so 
singularly  vibrated." 

As  soon  as  his  volume  of  Poems 
came  from  the  press,  he  presented  a 
copy  to  his  affectionate  and^udicious 
friend,  Mr  Becher,  who,  while  he  saw 
many  to  admire,  and  some  almost  too 
boyish  to  criticise,  found  one  poem 
which  he  could  not  but  greatiy  con- 
demn,  as  in  it  the  imagmatiou  of  the 
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youn^  bard  liad  indulged  itself  in  a 
luxunoosnesB  of  colouring,  beyond 
what  even  youth  could  excuse.    A 
-word  from  such  a  friend  so  respect- 
ed, was  enough, — and,*  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  copies,  Bjrron  caused 
a  cancel  of  the  whole  impression. 
Mr  Mooi-e  well  adds,  that  tne  sensi- 
bility, the  temper,  Ae  ingenuous  plia- 
bleness,  which  this   trait .  exhioits, 
shews  a  disposition  capable,  by  na- 
ture, of  every  thing  we  most  respect 
and  love.  In  about  six  weeks,  a  new 
edition,  mthout  the  offensive  **  To 
Mary,"  was  printed;  and  it  appears, 
that  the  volume  received  commenda- 
tions, with  which  Byron  was  much 
elated,  from  Henry  Mackenzie  and 
Lord  Woodhouselee.    These  genUe 
breezes  from  the  North,  were. soon 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  storm.    The 
fJBime  he  had  now  reaped  witliin  a 
limited  circle,  made  him  but  more 
eager  to  try  his  chance  on  a  wider 
field.  One  hundred  copies,  of  whic^ 
tills  edition  consisted,  were  hardly 
out  of  his  hands,  when  with  fresh  ac- 
tivity, he  went  to  press  again;  and 
his  first  published  volume  made  its 
iq>pearance,  **  The  Hours  of  Idleness." 
After  this  period,   his  visits   to 
Southwell  were  few  and  transient. 
There  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
happy.    At  first,  he  was  remarkably 
shy ;  but  that  reserve  wore  off,  as  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  young 
people  of  the  place;  and  he  became 
a  frequenter  of  the  assemblies  and 
dinner  parties,  and  even  felt  morti- 
fied, if  ne  heard  of  a  rout  to  which 
he  was  not  invited.  His  horror,  how- 
ever, at  new  faces,  still  continued; 
and  at  the  approach  of  strangers,  he 
would  jump  out  of  the  window.  The 
gentry    of  the    neighbourhood   he 
avoided,  chiefly,  we  should  suppose, 
because  he  believed  they  must  be 
stupid,  and  partly,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  inadequacy  of  his  own 
means  to  his  rank.    In  his  hours  of 
rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  he  was — 
like  most  other  distinguished  persons 
— ^always  late ;  and  Uiis  habit  he  had 
the  wisdom  never  to  alter,  during 
the  remunder  of  bis  life.  The  night, 
too,  was  at  this  period,  as  it  continued 
to  be,  his  favourite  time  for  compo- 
sition. 

He  was  fond  of  music  of  a  simple 

kind,  such  as,  «  The  Maid  of  Lodi," 

and,  *•  When  time,  who  steals  away," 

&c.» — ^and  those  exercises  to  whi<  1i 
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•he  flew  for  distraction,  in  less  happy 
days,  formed  his  enjoyment  now, 
such  as,  riding,  swimming,  cricket- 
ing, sparring,  and  firing  at  a  mark. 
In  ridmg,he  was  by  no  means'expert^ 
either  then,  or  afterwards, — andVaa 
so  ignorant  of  horses,  that  he  did  not 
know  his  own,  when  he  saw  them, 
but  admired  them,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  make.a  purchase  of  his  own 
stud.  That  he  could  never  have  been 
a  good  equestrian,  was  proved  at 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  in  Italy, 
by  his  remarking,    •*  Why,   Hunt, 
you  ride  well?"  He  was  an  admi- 
rable diver ;  and  a  lady  in  Southwell, 
among  other  precious  relics  of  him, 
possesses  a  thimble  which  he  bor- 
rowed of  her  one  morning  when  on 
his  way  to  bathe  In  the  Greet,  and 
which,  as  was  certified  by  her  brother 
who  accompanied  him,  he  brought 
up  three  times  successively  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river.    How  deep  it 
was  the  deponent  sayeth  not.    On 
one  occasion  he  had  nearly  shot  a 
very  beautiful  young  person.  Miss 

H y  one  of  tiiat  numerous  list  of 

fair  ones  by  whom  his  imagination 
was  dazzled  while  at  Southwell^the 
bullet  hissing  past  her  ear.  Such  a 
passion  had  he  for  arms  of  every 
description,  that  there  generally  lav 
a  small  sword  by  the  side  of  his  bed, 
with  which  he  used  to  amuse  him- 
self as  he  lay  awake  in  the  morning, 
by  thrusting  it  through  the  bed-hang- 
ings.' His  fondness  for  do^s  was  ex- 
cessive— and  his  noble  Newfound- 
lander, Boatswain,  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  Bjrron.  He  shewed  symp- 
toms of  a  superstitious  complexion  of 
thought — ^as  all  men  of  great  feeling 
and  imagination  perhaps  have  done, 
and  which  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  in  him,  as  his  mother,  who  had 
great  iniduence  over  his  earliest  years, 
had  implicit  belief  in  the  wonders  of 
the  second-sight.  At  so  late  a  pe- 
riod as  the  death  of  Shelley,  the  idr  i 
of  fetches  and  fore  warnings,  impi  *•  -^  - 
ed  upon  him  by  his  mother.  ^  '  <> 
whofiy  lost  possession  of  ti..  r«.oi  » 
mind;  and  there  occu-'  1  now  ai 
Southwell  an  ins' .nct^  ot  a  ^  !i' 
playful  sort  of  .pci  tii.iii.  \  •  tdy 
haaalarge  '^  .  it*  ' .  al,  w  '  :•<* 
through  :  .     -■  iili   h^l       ■   •   *  ^    ., 
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...  'g  one 
.1.  him  that 

her  ku  an  amulet, 
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t0d  di6  €li«m  was,  tlMit  ii  Iobic  •• 
she  bad  d^s  bead  is  h0r  poasetstoA, 
•lie  aliould  never  be  fai  lore.  ^TIcb 
give  it  te  me/*  he  eried  eagferhr,  **for 
that's  juat  the  thiag  I  want''  The 
Tounff  lady  refused;  b«t  it  was  net 
long  before  the  bead  diaappeared. 
She  taxed  hhn  wi&  the  tben^and  he 
owned  H;  but  said  die  never  shofidd 
see  her  amulet  again. 

<'  Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness 
hf  left  behind  him  at  Southwell—as  in- 
deed  at  every  place,  throughout  life,  where 
he  resided  any  timo^the  most  cordial  re- 
collections. *  He  never,*  says  a  person 
who  knew  him  intimately  at  this  period, 
<  met  objects  of  distress,  without  afford- 
ing them  succour.*  Among  many  little 
traits  of  this  nature  which  his  friends  do- 
light  to  tell,  I  sdeet  the  following— less  as 
a  proof  of  his  generosity,  than  the  Interest 
which  the  simple  incident  Itself,  as  eoa- 
n^eted  with  the  naaie  of  Byron,  presents. 
While  yet  a  schoolboy,  he  happened  to  he 
In  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Southwell,  when 
a  poor  woman  can«  in  to  pnrdiaso  a  Bi- 
Ue.  The  price,  sho  was  told,  by  the  shop, 
man,  was  eight  shillings.  <  Ah,  dear  shr/ 
«ho  exclaimed,  *  I  oaonoi  pay  such  a  prioe 
^I  did  not  think  it  would  cost  half  the 
melMy.'  The  woman  was  then,  with  a 
look  of  disappointment,  going  away,  when 
•young  Byron  called  her  back,  and  made 
her  a  proent  of  the  Bible," 

^  The  Hours  ofldleness"  once  afloat, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Byron 
watched  with  no  litde  anxiety  Hie 
pr(^eBS  of  its  rojage.  *  Write  ttsd 
ten  me,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  written 
to  Miss  — —  in  June,  •*  how  the  inha- 
bitants of  rour  menagerie  go  on,  and 
if  my  pubncation  goes  off  well — do 
the  quadrupeds  ^ow/^  Apropos,  our 
sick  dog  is  deceased."  Ana  in  an- 
other letter—"  Has  Ridge  sold  well? 
or  do  the  ancients  demur?  What 
ladies  have  bought  ?"  Some  weeks 
after  he  says,  *  What  the  deuce  would 
Ridge  have  ?  Is  not  fifty  m  a  fort- 
night, before  the  advertisements,  a 
bumcientsale?  Ihearthatmanyoftibe 
London  booksellers  have  them,  and 
Crosi)}'  has  sent  copies  to  the  diifier- 
ent  wai4  rjTifi;  places.  Are  they  liked 
or  not  in  S^outhwell  ?"  **  Lwd  Car- 
lMt»,  on  receiving  my  Poems,  sent, 
bo  fore  he  opened  the  book,  a  toler- 
ably handsome  letter.  T  have  not 
l'»'ar(l  from  him  since.  His  opinions 
I  li.'i^her  know  nor  care  abou*  If 
he  is  li!  It  nst  insolent,  I  Bhail  en  ol 
him  with  i5'»tler  and  the  other  wor- 
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ihiea.  He  iaifl  ToiMU^pdornM, 
ndreryiH.  Heaaidbskkdnoitiiiie 
to  read  Ike  coalesSs;  bvS  tkooghit 
it  neeessary  te  aeknowledfe  the  re- 
ceipt of  die  relume  imaiediately* 
Perttapetfae  Eart  Aeora  m  brotkernear 
the  d^aiu;  if  so^  I  wiU  make  the 
ieepire  totter  in  Us  hands."  Angvat. 
«  Ridge  does  not  proceed  npUkf 
in  Notts.    Very  possible.    Id  town 
tlrings  wear  a  more  prosisBig  aqMct, 
•lid  a  man  whose  works  are  praised 
by  jBm6W€rv,adflnred  by  Dndiesaea, 
and  sold  by  every  bookseller  of  iSbm 
metropolis,  does  not  dedieate  mucb 
time  to  rustic  readers.'*  ^'Crosby.niy 
London  publisher,  baa  dimsed  ai 
his  second  importation,  aaa  haa  sent 
to  Ridge  for  a  ek'n^-as  least  so  be 
says.    In  every  bookseller^s  whidov 
I  see  my  otm  name  and  ioy  nodung: 
but  enjoy  fame  in  secret    My  last 
reviewer  kindly  requests  me  to  i' 
my  determinalJon  ox  writingn 
and  a  Mend  to  the  cause  of  liters^ 
ture  begs  /  wiU  gratify  ike  puhUc 
with  some  new  work  at  no  very  di»- 
taatday.  Who  would  not  be  a  bard? 
However,  the  others  will  pay  me  aS, 
I  doubt  not,  for  this  gentle  eneounM- 
ment.    If  so,  A«ve  af '^m."    *  Ridge 
ffoes  on  well  with  the  work.      I 
uiou^t  diat  worthy  had  not  done 
much  in  the  country.    In  town  they 
have  been  very  successful ;  Carpen- 
ter (Moore's  puMisher)  told  me  n 
few  days  ago  they  sold  lul  theirs  im- 
mediately, and  had  several  enqniriea 
made  since,  whidi,  from  the  book 
being  gone,  they  could  not  supply. 
The  Duke  of  York,  the  Marchloneas 
of  Headfort,  the  Duchess  of  OordoD, 
were  among  die  purchasers;  an4 
Crosby  says  the  circulation  will  be 
more  extensive  in  the  winter.'*  Oo* 
tober.  ^Apropos,Ihave  been  praised 
to  the  skies  in  the  Crilkal  Review-^ 
and  abused  greatly  hi  another  publk 
cation  (The  Satynst) ;  so  much  the 
better,  thejr  tell  me,  for  the  sale  ef 
the  book ;  it  keeps  up  controversy, 
and  prevents  its   bemg  fonrotten. 
Besioes,  the  first  men  of  all  agea 
have  had  their  share,  nor  do  me 
humblest  escape — so  I  bear  it  like  a 
philosopher."  "My  laurels  have  turn- 
ed my  Drain,  but  the  cooHng  aciA 
of  forthcoming  criticiBm  will  pro- 
bably restore  me  to  modesty." 

Things  thus  went  on  swimmingly 
till  earfy  in  the  spring  of  1808,  when 
Byron  heard  it  rumoured  that  a  coo(> 
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ing  acid  was  about  to  "be  administer^ 
ed  to  him  in  tiie  shape  of  an  aperient* 
paper  in   the  Edinburgh   Review. 
Feb.  26,  1808.    ^  I  am  of  so  much 
importance,  that  a  most  Tiolent  at> 
tack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next 
number  or  the  jSdinburffh  Review. 
This  I  had  from  tibe  auttiority  of  a 
friend  who  has  seen  the  proof  and 
the  manuscript  of  the  critique,  (a 
damned   gooa-natured   friend,   no 
doubt)     You  know  the  system  of 
the  Edinburgh  gentlemen  is  univer- 
sal attack.    They  praise  none — and 
neither  the  public  nor  tiie  author  ex- 
pects praise  from  liiem.    It  is,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  noticed,  as 
they  profess  to  pass  judgment  only 
on  works  requiring  the  public  atten- 
tion."   The  dose  was  duly  adminis- 
tered— ^but  instead  of  cooling  the  sys- 
tem, it  blew  up  all  his  heart's  blood 
into  a  fever.    Reading  it  now,  one 
cannot  help  seeing  that  the  critique 
must  have  been  written  either  by  a 
naturally  and  habitually  despicable 
dunce,  or  by  some  person  whom  pri- 
vate pique  (the  more  likely  suppo- 
sition perhaps)  had  reduced  to  tAat 
eondition.    Its  sneers  and  sarcasms 
are  all  about  Byron's  being  a  lord 
and  a  minor — as  if  it  had  drivelled 
from  the  pen  of  an  old  impotent  rsr 
dical.    But  the  jackass  had,  some- 
how or  other,  got  himself  admitted 
into  Mr  Jeffi^/s  stud;  while  the 
horses  neighed,  the  donkey  brayed, 
without  suspecting  the  difference  of 
voice  naturu  to  those  two  kinds  of 
quadrupeds ;  and  though  hidebound, 
and  greasy  in  the  fetlocks,  it  even  at- 
tempted kicking  up  its  heels,  like  a 
stalled  courser  m  loose  into  a  spring 
meadow.    Were  any  critical  cuddy 
to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  him- 
self now,  he  would  forthwith  be  sold 
to  the  dogs  for  carrion.  But  then  the 
Edinbur^  Review  was  omnipotent 
-^t  rode  over  the  neck  of  the  Read- 
ing Public,  who  flung  herself  down 
in  a  fright,  poor  old  lady,  before  the 
wheels  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  triumphal  car, 
without  seeing  that  in  the  team  which 
that  accomplished  whip  bowled  along 
the  royal  road  of  literature— eight- 
m-faand — ^there  were — although  the 
leaders  shewed  both  blood  and  bone, 
—some  very  poor  cattle, — one  mule 
at  the  least ;  and  as  a  wheeler,  this 
enormous  ass,  who  never  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  by  his  ovm 
eole  exertions  drawing  the  whole 
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eoncem.  Byron  was  subject,  he  has 
told  us,  to  ^  aiUnt  rages  ;"  but  that 
seems  merely  to  have  been  with  his 
nurse  or  his  mother,  or  other  old  wo» 
men  who  plagued  his  childhood.  At 
such  times  his  face  was  wont  to  paU* 
But  now  he  spoke  out,  and  his  ftca 
reddened,  and  he  drank  goblets  of 
mighty  wine,  at  every  gulp  vovring 
vengeance  and  retribution.  The  Re* 
viewer  had  got  the  wrong  sow  by 
the  ear — or  rather  the  sow  was  a 
lion,  who,  with  one  •*  couch-paw,'* 
flabbergasted  him  to  the  earth.  How 
the  Malignant  must  have  shouted,  and 
chucklea,  and  crowed,  among  his 
yet  uncowed  compeers,  like  a  great 
big  long-legged,  huge-comb-and-wat- 
tled  Malay  bantam,  larger  than  a 
chanticleer  himself  of  the  old  English 
breed,  game  to  the  back-bone,  and 
never  to  be  taken  from  the  sod,  but 
victorious  or  dead !  But  Byron  poun- 
ced upon  him  like  an  eagle,  and 
drove  all  his  talons  through  his  rump. 
The  craven  never  crowed  again;  but 
thence  walked  mute  from  dunghill  to 
dunghill,  with  his  feathers  on-end  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  buffeted  by 
hens  who  had  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  gallantry  about  them,  to  admit  the 
advances  of  a  manifest  and  notorious 
Fugie. 

Mr  Moore  speaks  rather  gingerly 
of  the  base  and  brutal  abuse  in  the 
said  disgustinff  article-^calling  it  an 
*•  article,  whicn  If  not  witty  in  itself, 
deserves  eminently  the  credit  of  cau- 
sing wit  in  others.  Seldom,"  says  he, 
^  indeed,  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
justest  criticism  to  attain  celebrity 
such  as  injustice  has  procured  for 
this ;  nor,  as  long  as  the  short  but 
glorious  race  of^  Byron's  genius  is 
remembered,  can  the  critic,  whoever 
he  maybe,  that  so  ambitiously  admi- 
nistered to  its  first  start,  be  forgotten." 
All  that  is  mighty  well ;  but  me- 
thinks  somewhat  too  **  melancholy 
and  gentlemanlike."  For  the  ani- 
mus of  the  article  was  infamous.  We 
do  not  BO  much  object  to  the  critic's 
feeble  taste  as  to  his  false  heart — ^but 
the  bark  of  such  a  cur  was  worse 
than  his  bite — the  8ting  of  such  an 
adder  was  not  mortal,  because  it  had 
too  often  on  other  objects  spent  its 
venom.  Was  it  the  same  Abject  who  . 
tried  to  assassinate  Montgomery  and 
Coleridge  ?  "  Forgotten  indeed  I" 
How  can  the  world  forget  what  it 
never  knew  ?  Let  Mr  Moore— if  he 
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knows  it— name  the  creatiire,and  let 
him  have  justice.  Or  let  the  slave 
avow  himself  I  And  from  all  the  world 
he  will  hear  ^'  one  dismal  universal 
hiss,"  the  sound  of  public  scom-^ 
inteUigible  to  the  now  old  and  tooth- 
less serpent 

"It  is  butjuaticey  however y  to  remark,'* 
continues  Mr  Moore,  after  his  very 
milk-and-water  reprehension  of  the 
injustice  of  that  insulting  critique^ 
*'  without  at  the  same  time  intending 
any  excuse  for  the  contemptuous  tone 
of  criticism  assumed  by  the  reviewer » 
that  the  early  verses  of  Lord  Byron, 
however  distinguished  by  grace  and 
tenderness,  ffave  but  little  promise 
of  those  diuEzlinff  miracles  or  poetry, 
with  which  he  afterwards  astonished 
and  enchanted  the  world;  and  that  if 
his  youthful  verses  now  have  a  pe- 
culiar charm  in  our  eyes,  it  is  because 
we  read  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  ligUt 
of  his  subsequent  glory."  Beautifully 
expressed — and  towards  the  close 
finely    felt   too — as    almost   every 
thought   is   in   this  noble  volume. 
But  why  so  anxious  to  do  such  jus- 
tice to  a  literary  felon?    Why. not 
rather  untie  than  tie  the  noose  ?  Why 
loosen  it — except,indeed — which  was 
not  Mr  Moore's  motive — ^to  protract 
the  agony  of  strangulation  ?    '^  Con- 
temptuous tone  of  criticism !".  That 
is  softening  down — aye,  slobbering 
over  the  crime.    If  Bjrron's  verses 
were  "distinguished  for  grace  and 
elegance,"  what  means  Mr  Moore's 
"  It  is  but  justice  to  remark  ?"    No- 
thing— or  rather  worse  than  nothing ; 
a  latent,  yet  obvious  inclination  to  let 
down  softly  a  contributor  to   the 
«  Blue  and  Yellow."    But  'tis  of  no 
.  use.  He  has  already  fallen,  and  bro- 
ken his  bones,  and  skilful  a  sur- 
geon as  Moore  is,  it  is  beyond  his 
power  to  set  them  so  as  to  prevent 
the  legs  from  forming  a  figure  not  to 
be  found  in  Euclid.  "  Gave  but  little 
promise  of  the  dazzling  miracles  with 
which  he  afterwards  astonished  and 
enchanted  the  world !"    True.   How 
was  that  possible  ?  Miracles  are  sel- 
dom wrought  in  boyhood.     There 
has  been  but  one  Chatterton.    Won- 
der-producers in  youth  generally  be- 
come in  manhood  effete  even  of  com- 
mon births.  This  remai'k  of  Mr  Moore 
is  altogether  sophistical.  Thie  block- 
head abused  the  youthful  aspirant; — 
Byron  was  said  to  be  entirely  trashy — 
a  mere  worthless  weed;  while  he  was 
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a  manifest  flower,  and^none  of  your 
forced  exotics — ^but  native  to  the  soil, 
strong-stalked,  and  with  green  leaves 
gracefully  serrated — ^nor  without  the 
honey-dew  of  Hybla,  had  it  been  a 
bee,  and  not  a  wasp,  that  sought  the 
opening  petals.  True,  as  Mr  Moore 
has  so  beautifully  said,  that  we  do 
read  Bvron's  juvenile  '^ poems  by  the 
light  of  his 'subsequent  |2;lory;"  but 
we  do  so  with  the  luvenile  poems  of 
almost  all  great  bards— alter  they 
have  been  great;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever true  the  thought,  '*  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  remark"  that  it  affords  no  jus- 
tification of  the  original  sinner. 

But  we  are  put  into  the  most 
thorough  sympatnv  with  Mr  Moore, 
by  the  Tollo wing  delightful  remarks 
on  these  very  poems  :— 

"  There  k,  indeed,  one  point  of  Tiew 
in  which  these  productions  are  deeply 
and  intrinsically  interesting.  As  faithful 
reflections  of  bis  character  \L  that  period 
of  life,  they  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  he 
was  in  his  yet  unadulterated  state, — be- 
fore disappointment  had  begun  to  em- 
bitter his  ardent  spirits,  or  the  stirring 
up  of  the  energies  of  his  nature  bad 
brought  into  activity  all  its  defects.  Tracing 
him  thus  through  the  natural  eflriisioo 
of  his  young  genius,  we  find  him  pictured 
exactly  such  in  idl  the  features  of  his 
character,  as  every  anecdote  of  his  boyish 
days  proves  him  really  to  have  been, — 
proud,  daring,  and  passionate, — ^resentful 
of  slight  or  injustice,  but  still  more  so  in 
the  cause  of  others  than  in  his  own  ;  and 
yet  with  all  his  vehemence,  docUe  and 
placable,  at  the  least  touch  of  a  liand  autho- 
rized by  love  to  guide  him.  The  affection, 
ateness,  indeed, of  his  disposition,  traceable 
as  it  is  through  every  page  of  this  volume, 
is  yet  but  faintly  done  justice  to,  even  by 
himself; — ^his  whole  youth  being,  from 
earliest  childhood,  a  series  of  the  most 
passionate  attachments, — of  those  over- 
flowings of  the  soul,  both  in  friendship 
and  love,  which  are  still  more  rarely  re- 
sponded to  than  felt,  and  which,  when 
checked  or  sent  back  upon  the  heart,  are 
sure  to  turn  into  bitterness. 

"  We  have  seenalso,  in  some  of  his  early 
unpublished  poems,  how  apparent,  even 
through  the  doubts  that  already  clouded 
them,  are  those  feelings  of  piety  which  a 
soul  lilce  bis  could  not  but  possess,  and 
which,  when  afterwards  directed  out  of 
their  legitimate  channel,  found  a  vent  in 
the  poeticfd  worship  of  nature,  and  in  that 
shadowy  substitute  for  reVigion  which  sn- 
perstition  offt-rs.  When,  in  nddition,  too, 
to  those  traiU  of  parly  ciiararter,  we  find 
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scattered  througli  hi8  youthful  poems  such 
anticipations  of  the  glory  that  awaited 
him — such,  alternately,  proud  and  sadden- 
ed glimpses  into  the  fatore,  as  if  he  al- 
ready felt  the  elements  of  somethinggreat 
within  him,  hut  doubted  whether  his 
destiny  would  allow  him  to  bring  it 
forth,-^it  is  not  wonderful  that,  with 
the  whole  of  his  career  present  to  our 
imagination,  we  should  see  a  Instre 
round  those  first  puerile  attempts,  not 
really  their  own,  but  shed  back  upon 
them  from  the  bright  eminence  which  be 
afterwards  attained ;  and  that,  in  our  in- 
dignation against  the  fastidious  blindness 
of  the  critic,  we  should  forget  that  he 
had  not  then  the  aid  of  this  reflected 
charm,  with  which  the  subsequent  a- 
chieyements  of  the  poet  now  indicate  all 
that  bears  his  name." 

That  is  admirable,--all  but  the  last 
sentence,  in  which  we  see  the  hand 
of  a  man  of  finest  feelings  and  genius 
tijing  in  vain  to  wash  the  greasy  face 
of  a  stupid  slanderer,  more  hopeless- 
ly black  than  an  Ethiop's  skin.  But 
hear  Mr  Moore  again. 

**  The  effect  this  criticism  produced 
upon  him  can  only  be  conceived  by  those, 
wIhh  besides  haying  an  adequate  notion  of 
what  most  poets  would  feel  under  such 
an  attack,  can  understand  all  that  there 
was  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Lord 
Byron,  to  make  him  feel  it  with  tenfold 
more  acuteness  than  others.  We  have 
seen  with  what  feverish  anxiety  he  await- 
ed the  verdict  of  all  the  minor  Reviews ; 
and,  from  his  sensibility  to  the  praise 
of  the  meanest  of  these  censors,  may  guess 
how  painfully  he  must  have  vrrithed  un^ 
der  the  sneers  of  the  highest.  A  friend, 
who  found  him  in  the  first  moments  of 
excitement  after  reading  the  article,  en- 
quired anxiously,  whether  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  challenge? — not  knowing  bow 
else  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of 
his  looks.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
for  sculptor  or  painter  to  imagine  a  sub- 
ject of  more  fearful  beauty  than  the  fine 
countenance  of  the  young  poet  must  have 
exhibited  in  the  collected  energy  of  that 
crisis.  His  pride  had  been  wounded  to 
the  qoick,  and  his  ambition  humbled : — 
but  this  feeling  of  humiliation  lasted  but 
for  a  moment.  The  very  reaction  of  his 
^irit  against  aggression,  roused  hhn  to  a 
full  consciousness  of  his  own  powers ;  and 
Lhe  pain  and  the  shame  of  the  injury  were 
^Rgotten,  in  the  proud  certainty  of  re- 
renge. 

**  Among  the  less  sentimental  effects  of 
this  Review  upon  his  mind,  he  used  to 
mention  that,  on  the  day  he  read  it,  he 
Irmnk  three  bottles  of  claret  to  his  own 
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share  after  dinner  ; — that  nothing,  how- 
ever, relieved  him  till  he  had  given  vent 
to  his  indignation  in  rhyme,  and  that, 
'  after  the  first  twenty  lines,  he  felt  him- 
self considerably  better.' " 

*'  The  misanthropic  mood  of  mind  into 
which  he  had  Allien  at  this  time,  from 
disappointed  affectionsand  thwarted  hopes, 
made  the  office  of  satirist  but  too  oongo* 
nial  and  welcome  to  his  spirit.  Yet  it  is 
evident,  that  this  bitterness  existed  far 
more  in  his  fancy  than  in  his  heart ;  and 
that  the  sort  of  relief  he  now  found  in 
making  war  upon  the  world,  arose  much 
less  from  the  indiscriminate  wounds  he 
dealt  around,  than  from  the  new  sense  of 
power  he  became  conscious  of  in  dealing 
them,  and  by  which  he  more  than  reco- 
vered bis  former  station  in  his  own  esteem. 
In  truth,  the  versatility  and  ease  with 
which,  as  shall  presently  be  shewn,  he 
could,  on  the  briefest  consideration,  shift 
from  praise  to  censure,  and  sometimes,  al- 
most as  rapidly,  from  censure  to  praise, 
shews  how  fanciful  and  transient  were  the 
impressions  under  which  he,  in  many  in- 
stances, pronounced  his  judgments ;  aud, 
though  it  may  in  some  degree  deduct  from 
the  weight  of  his  eulogy,  absolves  him 
also  from  any  great  depth  of  malice  in  hia 
satire." 

The  sort  of  life  which  Byron  led 
at  this  period,  between  the  dissipa^ 
tions  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
without  a  home  to  welcome,  or  even 
the  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive 
him,  (to  Southwell  and  his  excellent 
kind  friends  there,  he  had  bidden 
an  eternal  farewell,)  was,  says  Mr 
Moore,  little  calculated  to  render 
him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or 
others.    Byron  himself  says, — 

'*  I  took  my  gradations  in  the  vices 
with  great  promptitude,  but  they  were 
not  to  my  taste ;  for  my  early  passions, 
though  violent  in  the  extreme,  were  con- 
centrated, and  hated  division  or  spreading 
abroad.  I  could  Iiave  left  or  lost  the 
whole  world  with,  or  for,  that  which  I 
loved  ;  but,  though  my  temperament  was 
naturally  burning,  I  could  not  share  in 
the  commonplace  libertinism  of  the  place 
and  time  without  disgust.  And  yet  this 
very  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown  back 
upon  itself,  threw  me  into  excesses  per- 
haps more  fatal  than  those  from  which  I 
shrunk,  as  fixing  upon  one  (at  a  time)  the 
passions,  which,  spread  amongst  many, 
would  have  hurt  only  myself." 

Though  from  the  causes  here  al- 
leged, the  irregularities  Byron  at  this 
period  gave  way  to,  were  of  a  nature 
far  less  gross  and  miscellaneous,  than 
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those  perhaps  of  any  of  hisassociatea, 
yet  Mr  Moore  well  says,  partly  from 
the  vehemence  which  this  concentra> 
tion  caused,  and  still  more  from  that 
strange  pride  in  his  own  errors^ 
which  lea  him  always  to  bring  them 
forth  Id  the  most  conspicuous  lights 
one  single  indiscretion  in  his  hands, 
was  made  to  go  farther  than  a  tiiou* 
sand  in  those  of  others. 

The  only  bald  part  of  this  Biogra- 
phy is  that  which  relates  to  Byron's 
College  life;  nor  can  we  approve  of 
its  spirit.  Mr  Moore  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  literary  history,  to  fall 
(nto  anv  blunders  of  commission, — 
but  he  has  fallen, — not  perhaps  un- 
purposely,  into  not  a  few  of  omis- 
sion,— ^and  strives,  most  ineffectually, 
to  make  us  believe,  that  because  By- 
ron did  no  good  at  Cambridge,  no 
other  young  poet  of  a  high  order 
could  do  any, — ^and  that  the  Genius 
Iioci  is  adverse  to  all  inspiration. 
On  that  ground,  we  may  meet  him 
another  cuiy. 

In  the  Autumn  of  this  year-^ 
1808— Byron,  for  tiie  first  time,  took 
up  his  residence  at  Newstead- Abbey. 
From  his  first  arrival  in  England,  so 
attached  was  he  to  Newstead,  that 
even  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
a  delight  to  him;  and  before  he  came 
acquamted  with  Lord  Grey  de  Ruth- 
veu,  to  whom  it  was  let  during  Mrs 
Byron*s  abode  in  Nottingham,  he 
used  sometimes  to  sleep,  for  a  nighty 
at  the  small  house,  near  the  gate, 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hut  He  had  there  planted  a 
young  oak  in  some  part  of  the  grounds, 
and  had  an  idea  that  as  it  flourished, 
so  should  he!  He  now  found  the 
place  in  a  most  ruinous  condition, — 
and  on  revisiting  that  particular  spot, 
found  his  oak  choked  up  by  weeds, 
and  almost  deserted,— fit  subject  for 
an  elegy,  of  which  we  have  some 
fine  lines.  Here  his  mother  threat- 
ened a  visit— and  he  did  not  forbid 
it;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  in  his 
answer  to  her  letter,  ^  If  you  please, 
we  will  forget  the  things  you  men- 
tion. I  have  no  desire  to  remember 
them.  When  my  rooms  are  finished 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you;  as  I 
tell  but  the  truth,  you  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  evasion.  I  am  furnishing 
the  house  more  for  you  than  myself; 
and  I  shall  establish  you  in  it  b^on 
I  sail  for  India,  which  I  expect  to  do 
in  March,  if  nothing  particulaiiy  <4h 


structive  oceurs.**  In  the  end  of 
this  year  he  lost  his  favourite  dog 
Boatswain— the  poor  animal  having 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness, 
at  the  commencement  of  wluch  By^ 
ron  was  so  little  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  that  he  more  than 
once  with  his  bare  hand  wiped  away 
the  slaver  from  the  dog's  lips  during 
the  paroxysms.  In  a  letter  to  hia 
friend  Mr  Hodgson,  (author  of  a 
spirited  translation  of  Juvenal,  and 
other  works  of  distinguished  merit,) 
he  thus  announces  this  event :  ^  Boat- 
swain is  dead — ^he  expired  in  a  state 
of  madness  on  the  18th,  after  suffer- 
ing much,  yet  retaining  all  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  nature  to  the  last,  ne- 
ver attempting  to  do  the  least  injury 
to  any  one  near  him.  I  have  now 
lost  every  thing  but  old  Murray." 
To  old  Murray,  when  standing  be- 
hind his  chair  at  dinner,  he  used 
frequently  to  fill  out  a  bumper  of 
Madeira,  and,  handing  it  over  bis 
shoulder,  say,  with  a  benignant  smile, 
«  Here,  my  old  feUow  I" 

Um  time  at  Newstead  during  this 
autumn  was  principally  occupied  in 
enlarging  and  preparing  his  Satire 
for  the  press.  Considerable  part  of 
it,  it  appears,  was  written  before  the 
critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
but  Its  plan  must  have  Men  wholly 
changed,  when  it  assumed  the  shspe 
of  *<  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers?' 

**  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  eac- 
cited  as  he  was  by  the  attack  of  the  Ha- 
viewers^  and  possessing,  at  all  timet,  anoh 
rapid  powers  of  composition,  he  should 
have  allowed  so  long  an  interval  to  dapae 
between  the  aggression  and  the  nrtaa^^ 
But  the  importanoe  of  hia  next  move  in 
literature  seems  to  have  been  fully  appr»> 
ciated  by  him.  He  saw  that  hia  chances 
of  future  eminence  now  depended  upoa 
the  effort  he  was  about  to  make;  and 
therefore  ddiberately  collected  all  bis 
energies  for  the  spring.  Among  the  pv^ 
paratives  by  which  he  disdpUned  hib  t^ 
lent  to  the  task,  was  a  deep  study  of  the 
writings  of  Pope ;  and  I  IwYe  no  doubt, 
that  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  whidi  he  ever 
atler  cherished  for  this  great  poet  ;•— «a 
admiration  which  at  last  extinguished  la 
kink,  after  one  or  two  trials,  aU  hope  of 
pre-eminence  in  the  same  track,  and  drove 
him  thenceforth  to  seek  renown  in  flelda 
mere  open  to  competition." 

The  Satire  was  published  in  March 
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1809 — 60  that  abbnt  a  year  elapsed 
between  ^e  "  aggression  and  the 
revenge."  Ill  i"^  not  lorij  in  ere* 
ating  a  considerable  sensation^and 
was  soon  attributed  to  Byron.  Gif- 
ford  praised  it — and  Gifford  himself 
Was  esteemed — God  wot — a  great  sa- 
tirist Of  its  mierits  Mr  Moore  speaks 
^th  great  candour  and  discrimina;- 

**  Great  as  was  the  advaqce  which  his 
^wen  had  made,  under  the  influence  of 
that  resentment  frOm  which  he  now  drew 
Bis  inspiration,  they  were  yet,  even  in  his 
satire,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
Die  poini  to  which  they  afterwards  so 
triamphantly  rose.  It  is,  indeed,  re- 
marlciible,  that,  essentially  as  his  i^enius 
seenied  connecteA  with,  arid,  as  It  were, 
springing  out  of  his  character,  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  one  should  so  long  have 
preceded  the  full  malnrity  of  the  resources 
df  the  other.  By  her  very  early  and  ra- 
pid expansion  of  his  sensibilities,  nature 
hflsfl  given  him  notice  of  what  she  destined 
Uni  for,  long  before  be  understood  the  call ; 
«id  those  materials  of  poetry  with  which 
Us  own  fervid  temperameiit  abounded, 
wore  bat  by  alow  degrees,  and  hfter  much 
<^!i^meditation,  revealed  to  bimJ  In  his 
sathre,  though  vigorous,  there  is  but  little 
foretaste  of  the  wonders  that  followed  it. 
His  spirit  was  stirred,  but  he  had  not  yet 
looked  down  into  its  depth,  nor  does  even 
his  bitterness  taste  of  the  bottom  of  the 
heart,  like  those  sarcasms  which  he  after- 
wards flung  in  the  face  of  mankind.  Still 
less  had  the  other  countless  feelings  and 
passions,  with  which  his  soul  bad  been 
long  labouring,  found  an  organ  worthy  of 
them ; — the  gloom,  the  grandeur,  the  ten- 
derness of  his  nature,  all  were  left  with- 
ODt  a  voice,  till  his  mighty  genius  at  last 
awakened  in  its  strength. 

**  In  stooping,  as  he  did,  to  write  after 
eitablisKed  models,  as  well  in  the  satire 
KB  fn  hit  still  earlier  poems,  he  shewed 
bow  little  he  had  yet  explored  his  own 
original  resoufees,  or  found  out  those  dis- 
tinctive marks  by  which  ha  was  known 
tkv6iigh'  all  time.  But,  bold  and  ener- 
getie  as  was  his  general  character,  he  wa8» 
is  a  remarkable  degi*ee,  .diffident  in  his 
ioteUectoal  powers.'  The  consciousness  of 
what  he  Could  achieve,  was  but  by  degrees 
forced  upon  him ;  and  the  di^overy  of  so 
rich  a  mine  of  genius  in  his  sou],  came 
with  no  less  surprise  on  himself  than  on 
the  world.  It  was  from  the  same  slow- 
ness of  self-appreciation,  that,  afterwards, 
in  the  full  flow  of  his  fame,  he  long  doubt- 
ed, as  we  shall  see,  his  own  aptitude  for 
works  of  wit  and  humour,' — tilt  the  hap* 
pyciytoftlteeoy  *  3epif6*'at  once  dfesipa- 
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ted  this  distrust,  and  opened  a  new  region 
of  triumph  to  his  versatile  and  boundleet 
powers. 

.  /<  But,  however  fiur  short  of  himaelf  his 
first  writings  must  be  considered,  there  is 
Sa  his  satire  a  liveliness  of  thought,  aftd» 
still  mone,  a  vigjnic  and  courage,  whidv 
Qoncorring  with  the  jastiAe  of  .his  caua^ 
%nd  the  sympathies  of  the.  public,  on  hie 
side,  could  not  &il  to  attach  instant  celer 
brity  to  his  name..  NotwithstaodiDf,  too». 
the  gem^al  boldness  and  recklessnessof  hie 
tone,  there  w^re  occasionally  mingled  with 
this  defiance  some  allusions  to  bis  ow^. 
fate  and,  char^tcter,  whose  affecting  ear- 
nestness ^eemed  to  answer  for  their  truth* 
and  which  were  of  a  nature  strongly  to 
awaken  curiosity  as  well  as  interest." 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  pul^li- 
cotion  of  the  Satire,  Byron>  who  had 
just  come  of  age,  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  From  an  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  to. Mrs  Byron, 
'Mhai  he  must  do  something  in  the 
Hous^  soon,"  as  well  as  from  more 
definite  intimations  of  the  same  in- 
tention tp  Mr  Harness,  it  would  ap» 
pear  that  he  had  had  serious  thoughts 
of  .entering  upon  public  life.  He  had 
an  idea  that  >e  was  an  orator.  On 
the  day  he  took  his  seat,  there  were 
"  none  to  do  him  reverence."  He  was 
received  in  one  of  the  antechambers 
by  some  of  the  officers  in  attendancei 
aQd  by  one  of  them  conducted  into 
the  house,  in  which  there  were  very 
few  persons.  Mr  Dallas  says,  he 
wore  a  countenance  in  which  morti- 
fication was  mingled  with,  but  sub- 
dued by,  indignation. 

*'  He  passed  the  woolsack  without 
looking  round,  and  advanced  to  tlie  table 
where  the  proper  oflScer  was  attending  to 
administer  the  oaths.  When  he  hail  gone 
through  them,  the  Chancellor  quitted  his 
seat,  and  went  towards  him  with  a  smile, 
patting  out  his  hand  warmly  to  welcome 
him;  and  though  I  tlid  not  catch  his 
words,  I  saw  that  he  paid  him  some  com- 
pliment. This  was  all  thrown  away 
upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff  bow, 
and  put  the  tips  of  his  Augers  into  the 
ClianceUor's  hand.  •  •  •  The  Chancel- 
lor did  not  press  a  welcome  so  rec^eived, 
but  resumed  his  seat ;  while  Lord  Byron 
carelessly  seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
on.  one  of  the  empty  benches  to  the  left  of  . 
the  throne,  usually  occupied  by  the  lords 
in  opposition.  When,  on  hi»  joining  me, 
I  expressed  what  I  had  felt,  he  said, 
'  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heai-tUy,  he 
would  set  me  down  for  one  of  his  party 
»-4)ut  I  will  haye  nothing  to  do  with 
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aoy  of  the  mi  on  eith«r  side  -,  I  have  taken 
my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go  abroad.'"      , 

Had  he  been  connected  with  anjr 
di^tin^ished  political  families,  says 
Mr  A^ore,  his  love  of  eminence,  s^* 
conded  by  such  example  and  sym- 
paUiy,  would  have  impelled  him,  no 
doub^  to  seek  renown  m  the  fields  of 
wirty  warfare,  where  it  mifi^t  have 
been  his  fate  to  afford  a  logicalinstance 
of  that  transmuting  process  by  which, 
as  Pope  says,  the  corruption  of  a 
poet  sometimes  leads  to  tne  compo- 
sition of  a  statesman. 

The  sudden  success  of  his  Satire 
soon  brought  him  back  to  London. 
A  new  edition  appeared,  in  which 
there  was  a  Postscript  that  breathed 
defiance  to  all  persons  of  '*  wit  and 
honour  about  town."  He  had  de- 
clared his  determination  to  quit  Eng- 
land for  a  season;  **  but  1  am  co- 
ining back  again,  and  their  vengeance 
will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those 
who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  mo- 
tives for  leaving  England  are  very 
different  from  fears,  liteita-y  or  per- 
sonal. Those  who  do  not,  may  one 
day  be  convinced.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  thing,  my  name  has 
not  been  concealed.  I  have  been 
mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer 
for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily 
expectation  of  simdry  cartels.  But, 
alas  I  the  '  age.  of  chivalry  is  over,' 
or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  *  there  is 
no  sph-it  now-a-days.' " .  This  Post- 
scri{)t  Mr  Dallas, ''  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  discretion  and  taste,"  quoth 
Mr  Moore, "  most  earnestly  entreated 
the  poet  to  suppress.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  adviser  did  not 
succeed  in  his  effoi1»,  as  there  runs 
a  tone  of  bravado  through  this  ill- 
judged  effusion,  which  it  is  at  all 
times  painful  to  see  a  really  brave 
man  assume."  Poo— poo — all  non- 
sense. Old  Dallas  would  have  shewn 
his  "  discretion  and  taste" — which 
here  mean  humdrumishness  and 
humbug — ^much  more  conspicuously 
had  he  tried  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  the  Satire.  Whereas  the  bit  body 
was  delighted  out  of  his  small  wits 
to  play  the  midwife,  and  assist  that 
fine  thumping  boy  into  the  world  of 
letters.  Why,  is  not  the  Satire,  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  tissue  of  abuse 
ana  defiance  ?  Bvron  runs  a-muck, 
and  it  was  not  for  an  old  woman 
like  DaUas  to  attempt  taking  the 
knife  out  of  his  hands.    The  Post 
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script  is  of  a  piece  with  ihe  spirit 
of  tne  head,  to  which  it  is  a  taiL 
The  whole  was  '*  an  ill-judged  effu? 
sion ;"  but  since  Byron  had  in  thai 
Satire  purposely  insulted  so  many 
people,  a  Postscript,  reminding^em 
that  he  was  ready  to  fight  one  and 
all  of  them,  was  so  completely  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
composition,  that  it  serves  but  to 
shew  that  the  same  recklessness  of 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  written 
remained  after  its  publication,  and 
intensified  by  its  success.    Having 
himself   been   grossly  insulted   by 
one  set  of  men^  he  somewhat  illo- 
gically  conceived  tiiat  he  might  in- 
sult not  only  them,  but  every  body 
else ;  an^er  and  scorn  are  bad  rea- 
soners ;  but  their  bursts  of  triumph, 
especisdly  after  humiliation,  are  not 
bravadoes.    Byron  was  no  bravo— 
he  was  deficient  in  coolness,  and 
cruelty,    and  cowardice ;    and  the 
Postscript  that  offended  '*  the  discre- 
tion ana  taste"  of  dull  Dallas,  and  is 
so  lugubriously  lamented  by  merry 
Moore,  is  a  very  proper  pendant  to 
such  a  poem  as  "  Ennish  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."  Byron  had  felt^ 
no  doubt,  that  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view was  thought  by  all  "  persons  of 
honour  and  wit  about  town"  to  have 
done  his  business;    he  knew  tiiat 
many  Shallows  and  Slenders  had  long 
been  chuckling  and  grinning  at  him — 
a  lord — aminor — and  apoetaster.  And 
surely  it  was  not  unnatural  for  such  a 
man,  when  his  hour  of  triumph  came, 
— for  the  Satire,  with  all  its  outrage- 
ous absurdities,  shewed  formidable 
powers, — to  insult  his  foes  in  prose, 
as  well  as  in  verse, — in  a  Postscript, 
as  well  as  in  the  main  body  of  tne 
letter, — and  to  tell  them  to  their  eyes, 
that  his  pistol  was  as  ready  as  his  pen, 
— tliat  he  could  fight,  as  well  as 
write,— and  that  having  taken  his 
vengeance,  they  might  take  theirs, 
and  challenge  him  to  the  duello. 
As  there  was  always  something  man- 
ly about  Bjrron's  boyhood,  so  was 
there  always  something  boyish  about 
his  manhood.    At  this  time,  he  was 
boy,  youth,  man,  all  in  one.    His  con- 
duct was  ycrnng  altogether, — and  Mr 
Moore's  criticism  smells  of  modera- 
tion and  middle  age, — as  ours,  per- 
haps, may  of  eld  and  dotage. 

By  the  bye,  Byron's  own  notes 
upon  his  Satire — ^in  1816 — ^written  on 
a  copy  of  it,  now  in  possession  of 
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Mr  Murraf  ,  are  not  unamushig,  if 
meant  to  be  serious,  which  Mr  Moore 
seems  to  think  they  are, — as  the  notes 
to  the  Spital  Sermon.  Thus,  **  This 
is  not  jmtr  «  All  this  bad,  because 
pelrsanai.^*  What  a  discovery !  Every 
thing  that  is  not  just  in  a  satire  is  bad, 
and  every  thii^;  that  is  personal! 
Then  he  ought,  after  copying  some 
hundred  lines,  or  so,  to  have  thro^vn 
his  Satire  into  the  fire.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  would  pay  a  crown  to  see 
the  face  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
who  all  over  the  world  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  Great  Satirist,  abhor- 
ring injustice  and  personalitv  as  he 
dia  the  devil  and  all  his  legions. 
Mr  Thomas  Moore?  No.  Mr  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey  ?  No.  Mr  Christopher 
North?  Eh?  No.  Andwhatifwe 
three  were  to  sit  down  seriously  to 
pencil-mark  here  and  there  a  passage 
or  two  in  our  works,  with  **  bad,  be- 
cause not  just  r — ^  bad,  because 
personal!"  Alas!  so  great  would 
seem  our  crimes,  that  the  Fudge 
Family  would  be  sent  to  Botany 
Bay  with  the  Twopenny  Post-Bag 
riungover  Miss\Vhat<lo-ye-ca]l-her*B 
shoulderB.  The  Blue  and  Yellow 
would  die  of  the  black  jaundice, 
conseauent  on  the  green  sickness; 
and  Maga,  torn  from  our  paternal 
embraces^ 

**  Doom'd  the  loog  realms  of  Sydney-cove 

toaee^ 
The  martyr  of  her  crimes,  but  true  to 

thee." 

So  seriously  shocked  and  so  hide- 
ously horrified  was  Byron  by  a  want 
of  justice  and  veraci^  in  lus  Satire 
towards  R<^rs,  Campbell,  Southey, 
and  Scott,  some  six  years  or  there- 
abouts after  its  perpetration— '*  the 
tone  and  temper  of  it  being  such  as 
I  camiot  approve" — ^that  wiule  jot- 
ting down  his  shock  and  his  horror, 
he  could  not  help  bursting  forth  into 
such  penitent  and  remorseful  ex- 
pressions as, 

**  Pretty  Miss  JMsqucUae 
Had  a  nose  aquiline  ; 
ADd  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude ; 
While  Mr  Marmion 
Led  a  great  army  ori. 
Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke.** 

'Tw^ae  but  an  **  ebullition" — and  not 
fit  Bubieci  for  notes  of  repentance*- 


that  self-same  Satire.  Let  us  have 
liothing  like  hypocrisy  from  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Moore,  who  is  usually  as 
sincere  as  shamrock ; — so,  instead  of 
joining  in  with  Byron  at  a  long  face 
attempted  to  be  pulled  over  some  ob- 
solete abuse  of  Au-^the  C&ilde's — ^let 
him — ^if  canting  must  be  the  order  of 
the  pretly-behaved  day—as  he  loves 
truth  ana  justice,  and  us,  beg[in  with 
pouring  forth  into  the  confidential 
bosom  of  the  Public  tear-floods  of 
contrition  for  his  own  sins  of  the 
same  kidney — the  countless  vio- 
lations of  **  truth  and  justice,"  of 
**  taste  and  discretion**  in  his  own 
satires, — exclaiming  all  the  while, 
with  a  grave  face,  if  that  be  in 
the  power  of  clay — **  Their  tone  and 
temper  are  such  as  I  cannot  ap- 
prove !  I*'  Why— the  Public— all  the 
while  he  was  pretending  to  be  weep- 
ing in  her  confidential  bosom — ^the 
worthy  wicked  old  Public — Heaven 
bless  her — ^would  be  shaking  her 
sides  as  convulsively  as  the  know- 
ing rogue  himself  pretending  to  pa- 
linode in  his  nurse  s  arms — and  were 
no  vent  afforded,  she  would  die  of 
a  suppression  of  guffaw. 

With  regard  again  to  the  duello^ 
we  do  not  remember  that  any  other 
gentlemen  worth  mentioning  were  so 
insulted  by  Bjrron  in  his  satire,  as  to* 
have  been  justified,  or  called  on  to- 
call  out  hisXiordship,  but  Mr  Moore 
and  Mr  Jeffrey.  Mr  Moore,  on  By- 
ron's return  from  abroad  in  1811,. 
shewed  symptoms  of  seeking  such 
sort  of  satisfaction ;  and  Byron  would 
have  kept  his  word,  and  given  it  as- 
readily  as  it  was  soughC  but  for* 
tunately  the  matter  was  made  up 
in  a  way  most  honourable  to  them 
both — ^and  they  were  brothers  ever 
after.  Mr  Jeffrey,  again,  though 
grossly  insulted,  could  not  have  call- 
ed out  Byron  without  first  apologi- 
ring  to  him  for  the  abuse  of  his  un- 
derling— that  prefatory  step  would 
have  been  awkward,  and  therefore 
his  hands  were  tied  up.  Mr  Jeflrey 
some  years  afterwards,  alluding  to 
the  Satire,  said,  that  its  personalities 
were  disgraceful  only  to  his  Lord- 
ship ;  but  that  was  not  quite  correct,, 
for  those  personalities  were  retorta 
to  other  personalities  just  as  insolent, 
and  entirely  unprovoked;  and  there- 
fore the  satire  in  theEdinburgh  against 
Byron  was  more  difigracenil  to  its 
writer,  than  the  satire  in  the  ''English 
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Bards,"  kc  against  Mr  Jeffir^  waa 
to  hi9  Lordship.  Nor  was  Mr  Jeffirey 
himself  altoffeuerfreefrom  disgracei 
but  be  did  tEe  Bard  noble  amends  in 
all  bis  crittciue^  after  the  Clulde's  ge- 
nius bad  fairljr  burst  forth;  andthere^ 
fore  all  is  now  as  it  should  be — and 
out  of  the  battle  all  parties  have  come 
with  flying  colours,  except  the  origin 
nal  sinner,  who  has  made  his  escape^ 
like  a  cur  from  a  colley-iihangj,  when 
there  come  to  be  some  severe  biting 
-—flying  as  if  there  had  been  a  kettle 
to  bis  tail, and  the  ''kennel-bom'*  had 
been  terrified  in  his  flight  by  the  hor- 
rors of  a  double  shadow. 

While  engaged  in  prmuring  his 
^w  edition  for  the  prese,  Byron  waa 
also  gaily  dispensing  the  ko^talitiea 
of  Newstead  to  a  pvty  of  young  col* 
\ege  friends^  wliom»  with  the  prospect 
otsolongandiNieaeefrom  £ngland,he 
had  aasMnbled  reuiid  him  at  the  Ab* 
bey»  foe  a  sert  of  festiTe  farew^L 
He  had  &ted  with  hie  frigid  Mr 
Hobhouse  that  they  should  leaver 
England  early  together  in  the  feUow- 
ing  June,  llwre  is  a  letter  firom 
Charles  Gunner  Matthews,.(a  yonng: 
man  of  extraardinary  talents  and  ac* 
quirementa^  andindeed  the  Ci-ack  of 
Cambridge,,  who^  afterwards  was  mi- 
serably drowned  in  the  Cam,)  de» 
eusribing  the  life  of  the  <*  Merry 
Monks  of  Newstead«" 

"  Btrt  If  the  place  itself' appear  rather 
strange  to  you,  tfaeways  of  the  iDhabitants: 
will  not  appear- much  less  bo.  Ascend,, 
then,  with  me  the  hall  steps,  that  I  may 
introduce  you  tomylordtaid hisTisHsnts*. 
But  have  aoarohow  you -prooeed;  bemlnd^ 
ful  to  go  there  in  broad  daylight,  and: 
ifitfa  your  eyes  about  you*  For,  ^oaldi 
you  make  any  Unnder^ — should  yougo* 
to  thorfght.ol'  the  hull  st^M^  .you  are  laid 
hold  of  by  a  bear ;  andy-slMuld  you  go  Uh 
the  left,  your-  case  la  still  worsen  for  yoa 
run  full  agaiast  a  widf  j  Nor,  when  you 
hiivei  attained  th*  door,  is-  your  danger 
OTor ;  for  tho  haU  being  decayedy  and 
thsrefore  standing;  iu.need  of  repftir,  a- 
b«yy  of  inmates  are  Tery  probably  bang. 
ing  at  OM  end  of  it  withiheir  pistols,  so* 
that  if  you  enter  without  giving,  loud  no- 
tice of  your  approach,  you  have  only  es^ 
caped  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  to  expire  by 
the  pistol  shots  of  the  merry  monks  of 
Niewstead.. 

"  Ottr  party  consisted  of  Lord  Byron 
aod  four  others ;  andwaa,  now  and  then,. 
idereused  by  the  presence  of  a  neighbour^ 
idf  paors^n.  As  for  our  way  of  livings 
thsHHsdtfrof  fhe  daywMgeneislly  thtw  ^ 
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^for  break&il  ws  had  no  aet  hoar*  bal 
each  suited  his  own  oonTeoieaca^-^^eTery 
thing  remaining  on  the  taUo  till  the  wbalo 
party  had  done ;  though  had  ono  wlalied 
to  break^st  at  the  early  hour  U  ten^  «o« 
.would  have  been  rather  luoky  to  find  any 
of  the  servants  up.  Our  average  hour  <Hf 
rising  was  one.  I,  who  geoerally  got  up 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  was  aJways— > 
even  when  an  invalid — the  first  of  the 
party, — and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of 
early  rising.  It  was  frequently  past  two 
before  the  breakfast  party  broke  up.  Then, 
for  the  amusements  of  the  morning,  there 
was  reading,  fencing,  single-stick,  of 
^uttlecock,  in  the  great  room;  practising 
with  pistols  in  the  haU ;  walking,  r!din|r, 
erieket,  saHing  on  the  lake,  playing  with 
tlie  bear,  or  teasing  the  wolf.  Between 
deven  and  eight  we  dined,  and  oar  ercAo^• 
■if  lasted  frooi  that  time  tift  one,  twoy 
or  three  in  the  Morning.  The  oveaing 
dlTersions  may  easily  be  eaneefrvod.^ 

^  I  must  not  omit  the  euMsw  of  faaad« 
isg  round,  after  dimee,  on  the  reaaemi 
of  the  doth,,  a  hanan  ^falUl,  i^led  wUli 
Burgundy,  After  revelling  on  choion 
viands,  and  the  finest  wines  of  Franoe, 
we  a<youmed  to  tea,  where  we  amused 
ourselves  with  readiog*,  or  iBtpreving  ee»> 
Tersation, — each,aooording  to  hi»£Haoy,~«> 
and  after  sandwiches,  &c.  retired  to  rest. 

"  A  set  of  monkish  dresses^  which  had 
been  provided,  with  all  the  proper  appa- 
ratus of  crosses,  beads,  tonsures,  &c  often 
gave  a  variety  to  our  appearance  and  to 
our  pursuits." 

What  could  be  morfe  btimlesa 
than  all  this  ?  It  shews,  says  Mr 
Moore,  that  the  notion  caught  up  by 
many,  from  his  own  allusion^  in 
Childe  Harold,  to  ipr^iilarities  and 
orgies,  of  which  Newstead  had  been 
the  scene,  is,  like  most  other  impiK 
tatioDs  against  him  founded  on  bia' 
own  testimony,  greatly  ex«;fferaled«- 
lie  describes  the  home  of  his  poetl- 
•cal  representative,  as-  a  **  nNmaalaa 
•dome,  condemned  to  useflvlley*'  add*- 
ing> 


'<*  Where  Superstition  once  had 

den. 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  aing 

and  smile." 

Old  Dallas  the  Dull-^whom  Byron 
was  perpetually  quizzing-^taking  his 
five  nundred  pounds*  wor&  out  of 
him  in  that  way--talksof  him  as  '^  sa- 
tiated wiA  pleasure,  and  disgusted 
with  those  companions  who  have  no 
other  resource,  he  had  resolved  on 
mastermghis  appetites;  he  bnikenp* 
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ha  hanua^.*'  ContraBt  this  picture 
of  NeWBtead  Abhev^  by  Dftllaa,  and 
to  **  merry  maaks^*^  with  that  of  Mat- 
tbewa,  and  see  how  Ilea  are  brought 
into  the  world.  Had  the  old  ^ntie- 
man  gone  down  to  Newstead,  just  to 
take  a  look  at  his  lordahip'a  ^'  har 
nuns/'  how  ead  would  have  been  his 
#U4>pointinent !  Some  nnall  occa- 
BienaT  intriguing  might  have  been 
possibly  got  up  for  the  Senior  of 
"taste  and  discretion^"  among  the 
menials  of  the  eatablishment^  *'  the 
titb introtkicUg"  quoth  Mr  Moore, as 
they  would  have  been  called  by 
the  ancient  monks  of  the  Abbey. 
But  for  harams^in  the  plural— -By- 
ron was  too  poor  for  such  expensive 
proAigacy»-*he  could  not  afford  such 
Oriental  luxuries.  The  aged  person 
:W9»  also  far  out  of  his  reckoning, 
when  he  spoke  of  Byron's  compar 
nioaa  at  Newstead  having  "  no  other 
resource  but  pleasure;"  for  they 
were,  one  and  all  of  them,  men  of 
great  talents,  acquirements,  and  ao- 
oompllshmeBts,  and  "  though  not 
averse  to  convivial  indulgences, 
(what  monks  ever  were  ?)  were  of 
talents  and  tastes  too  intellectual  for 
more  vulgar  debauchery ;"— «and  had 
the  **  aged  moralist"  been  among 
them,  would  have  carried  him,  when 
half,  or  whole  seas  over,  up  stairs  to 
bed,  and  seen  his  nighlrcapped  head 
laid  asleep  with  its  cotton  tassel  d^ 
pendiitf  over  his  left  ear,  with  a  care- 
tal  tenaernes^  on  which  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  pronounce  too  eu- 
loffiatic  a  panegyric 

Having  broken  up  his  imaginary 
yi^iTmp^^ — ^no  more  Byron's  tluin  Mr 
JOaUaa'sy—he  conceived  the  romantic 
des^  (not  very  like  the  design  of  a 
heartless  profli^Ue  I)  of  collecting  tp- 
ffether  all  the  portraits  of  his  school 
moida.  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
HanwwH* 

**  I  mxa  g^ing  ahnwd,  if  poniUe,  ia 
tha  Bpriiig,  and  before  I  depwrt,  I  am  coU 
lactimg  the  pictures  of  my  meet  intimate 
aohooi-feUows :  I  hare  already  a  few,  and 
■hall  want  yours,  or  my  cabinet  wiU  be 
iaeonplete.  I  hare  employed  one  of  the 
first  nuoiatore  painters  of  the  day  to  make 
them,  of  coarse  at  my  own  expeaae,  as  I 
never  allow  my  acqountance  to  incur  the 
least  expenditure  to  gratify  a  whim  of 
Bune.  To  mention  tlus  may  seem  in- 
jh'licate ;  bat  when  I  teU  you  a  friend  of 
ours  first  refused  to  sit  under  the  idea 
tiurt  ha  was  to  disbnne  on  the  occasion, 
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you  will  tee  that  it  Is  necessary  to  stats 
ttiese  preliminaries,  to  prevent  the  reeurx 
rence  of  any  similar  mistake.  I  shall  see 
you  in  time,  and  will  carry  you  to  the 
limner.  It  will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience 
for  a  week,  but  pray  excuse  it,  as  it  i$ 
possible  the  resemblance  may  be  th^  sols 
trace  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  of  our  past 
IHendship  and  present  acquaintance.  Just 
how  it  seems  fDolish  enough,  but  in  a  few 
yetn,  when  some  of  us  are  dead,  and 
others  are  separated  by  inevitable  olr^ 
eumetanees,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  satlsfao* 
tion  to  retain  in  thtse  images  of  the  living 
the  idea  of  our  termer  selvee,  and  to  coii«> 
tamplata  in  the  resemblance  of  the  dead, 
all  that  reoBains  of  Jodgmeut,  feelhig,  and 
•  hostof  psasiens.** 

Here  we  indeed  see— as  Mr  Moore 
has  affectingly  said—the  natural 
working  of  an  ardent  and  disappoint- 
ed heart,  which,  as  the  future  began 
to  darken  upon  it,  clung  widi  fond- 
ness to  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
and  in  despair  of  finding  new  and  true 
friends,  saw  no  happiness  but  in  pre- 
serving all  it  could  of  the  old. 

We  have  now  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  Byron's  life  till  his  departure 
from  England.  In  another  number, 
we  must  meet  him  on  his  glorious 
return — ^and  be  with  him  till  once 
more,  heart-stricken  but  not  heart- 
broken, he  left — ^never  to  return — 
the  shores  where  liberty  has  long  fix- 
ed her  chosen  reign,  to  restore  it,  by 
his  generosity,  his  genius,  and  his 
valour,  to  that  land  where  of  old  she 
had  her  most  glorious  seat  Enough 
of  him  and  ot  his  character  we  have 
seen  to  enable  us  to  judge  it — moral-- 
ly  and  intellectually — in  the  light  of 
truth.  And  blind  and  base  must  they 
be  who  feel  not — ^that  with  all  his 
faults  and  frailties  —  Byron  was, 
throughout  childhood — boyhoods- 
youth — and  up  to  manhood's  spring- 
prime, — a  noble  being.  Let  him  be 
tried  by  what  he  thought — felt — and 
did,  and  he  will  stand  even  a  fiery 
ordeal.  A  more  affectionate  heart 
than  his  never  beat  in  a  human  bosom* 
His  friendships  were  indeed  passions ; 
but  though  he  sometimes  accuses 
himself  ot  fickleness,  we  see  no  proofs 
of  that  in  his  conduct.  His  longings 
for  the  love  of  brotherhood  were  in- 
tense and  incessant;  and,  till  they 
were  satisfied  by  a  retui*nof  afiection, 
he  knew  no  happiness.  All  his  cho- 
sen companions  were  above  the  com« 
mon  stamp;  andall  his  chosen  frienda 
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•eem  either  to  have  been  youths  who, 
had  they  lived— too  many  of  them 
were  cut  oiF  by  untimely  deaths — 
would  have  been  distinguished  men, 
or  youths  who  did  grow  up  to  dis- 
tinguished manhood,  and  have  made 
a  figure  in  the  world  of  life  or  letters. 
All  meanness — unmanliness — ^hypo- 
crisy, or  guile,  he  despised  or  abhor- 
red ;  and  real  worth  secured  his  es- 
teem in  whatever  rank  of  life  it  shone, 
whatever .  aspect  it  assumed,  pro- 
vided only  it  held  up  an  open  front 
to  the  daylight  Though,  says.  Mr 
Moore,  as  a  child,  occasionally  pas- 
sionate and  headstrong,  his  docility 
and  kindness  towards  those  who 
were  themselves  kind,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all;  and  "  playful,"  and 
^  affectionate,'*  are  invariably  the 
epitliets  by  which  those  who  knew 
bun  in  his  childhood  convey  their 
expressions  of  his  character.  When 
a  mere  child,  he  did  not  let  his 
faithful  nurse.  May  Gray,  return 
to  Scotland,  without  giving  her,  as  a 
keepsake,  his  own  gold  watch.  At 
Southwell,  when  a  boy,  we  have 
seen  him  purchasing  a  Bible  for  a 
pauper;  and  at  all  times  with  a 
*'  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  chari- 
ty." A  little  later  on,  when  lie  was 
child  or  boy  no  longer — but  man 
indeed — we  learn  from  the  grati- 
tude of  an  accomplished  scholar, 
who  did  not  desire  to  conceal  from 
the  world  the  merit  of  such  a  noble 
benefaction,  that  he  thought  little  of 
a  thousand-pound  free  ^ft  to  a  friend 
who  needea  it.  The  price  of  his  fii*st 
great  work  he  handed  over  to  Mr 
jDallas;  and  to  one  creature — who 
afterwards,  in  malignant  idiocy,  ac- 
cused him  of  avarice — he  gave  the 
means  of  transport  from  England  to 
Italy,  with  wife  and  children,  a  house 
to  live  in  rent-free,  furniture,  and  a 
hundred  pounds  or  two  for  pocket- 
money —  to  change  sickness  and 
starvation  into  health  and  comfort 
At  all  times  generous— on  many  oc- 
casions he  was  munificent  Nor  did 
he  ever  wish  gratitude  to  take  any 
other  shape — to  breathe  any  other 
spirit — but  love.  Such  was  he — in 
spite  of  the  selfishness  of  genius  ~ 
and  genius  in  man^  moods  has  been 
selfish  ever — in  spite  of  that  misan- 
thropy which  fate  and  fortune  forced 
into  his  heart,  but  which  found  no 
dwelling-place  there,  among  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  within  il^  often 


bitter  eiiougli,  yet  in  their  worst  bit^ 
temess  yearning  towards  his  kind^ 
nor  in  their  onoi  melancholy  shut  up 
against  the  miseries  of  others,  whe- 
ther the  unfortunate  or  the  wicked. 
If  his  friendships  were  passions, — 
what  were  his  loves  ?  They  were  as 

Sure  as  ever  were  Ima^nation's 
reams.  "  We  have  seen,'^  says  Mr 
Moore, "  with  what  passionate  enthu- 
siasm he  threw  himself  into  his  boy- 
ish friendships.  The  all-absorbing 
and  unsuccessful  love  that  followea^ 
was  the  agony,  without  being  the 
death,  of  this  unsated  desire,  which 
lived  through  life,  filled  his  poetry 
with  the  very  soul  of  tenderness,  lent 
the  colouring  of  its  lig^hts  even  to 
those  unwortny  ties,  which  vanity  or 
passion  led  him  afterwards  to  form, 
and  was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  fer- 
vid spirit,  in  those  stanzas  written 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death : 

'  'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved^ 
Smce  others  it  has  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Stillletmelove!'" 

If  such  a  being  had  had  a  mo- 
ther and  sisters  worthy  of  him,  how- 
might  his  love  for  them  —  conti- 
nuous and  placid — have  softened  all 
that  was  sullen,  and  lightened  all  that 
was  dai'k  in  his  spirit!  His  sister 
Augusta,  who  was  worthy  of  his 
love,  he  scarcely  knew  in  youth. 
And  what  a  mother  I  Prodigal  of 
the  poker,  and  untenacious  of  the 
tongs !  One  seems  to  be  brought  into 
the  midst  of  the  violence  and  vulga- 
rity of  hovel-life.  Yet  all  this  his 
filial  piety — call  it  by  no  other  name 
— ^witnstood ;  and  still  sanctified  to 
his  heart  the  name  of  mother.  This 
was  a  triumph  such  as  nature  has,  in 
such  circumstances,  seldom  shewn. 
Such  a  son  weeping  over  the  corpse 
of  such  a  mother !  The  eyesight  of 
his  heai't  was  strong;  and  he. saw- 
that  his  mother  loved  him,  and  that 
she  had  her  o^vn  worth.  With  slen- 
derest means,  she  had  supported  the 
husband  who  had  deceived  and  de* 
serted  her;  with  slenderest  means, 
she  had  provided  ease  and  comfort 
for  himself, — and  for  all  that,  and  more 
than  that,  which  a  son  only  knows, 
he  forgave,  forgot,  and  deplored. 

With  a  soul  thus  endowed  with 
such  a  capacity,  and  power,  and 
passion  for  passion,  no  wonder  that 
Dyron  was  prone  to  melancholy.  He 
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had  just  glimpses  of  joy  divine  suffi- 
cient to  m2ke  gloom,  darker  as  they 
disappeared.    Sacred  as  friendship 
is,  never  yet  was  it  a  solace  to  man^s 
heart  in  ueu  of  love.    Byron  knew 
— at  least  he  fell^— and  all  impassion- 
ed spirits  take  feeling  for  knowledge 
— that  this  world  and  this  life  never 
could  be  to  him  what  it  might  have 
been,  had  he  won.  one  heart  to  his 
bosom.  That  master-passion  brought 
all  others  within  its  swav;  and  melan- 
choly clouded  them  all — ^because  to 
it    melancholy  was  .  its  very  food. 
That  Byron  should  at  the  same  time 
have  been  one  of  the  wittiest  of  men, 
and  that  with  flashes  of  glee  and 
merriment,  and  wildest  humour,  he 
could — sitting  in  solitude — ^put  a  mU- 
lion  far-off  tables  on  the  roar-r-can 
seem  stiwige  only  to  the  bats  and 
owls  of  ma^nd. 
Unfortunately — ^fatally— Byron  be- 
^  gan,  while  a  mere  boy,  to  be  an  un- 
believer. 'fWithhim,"  says  Mr  Moore, 
after  some  sayings  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable kind,  **the  canker  she^wed  it- 
self '  in  the  mom  and  dew  of  youth,* 
when  the  effect  of  such  '  blastments' 
is  for  every  reason  most  fatal ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  real  misfortune 
of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any  age,  he 
exhibited  the  rare  and  melancholy 
spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  school- 
boy.   The  same  prematurity  of  de- 
Telopement  which  brought  his  pas- 
sions and  f^enius  so  early  into  action, 
enabled  him  also  to  anticipate  this 
worst,  dreariest  result  of  reason ;  and 
at  the  very  time  of  life  when  a  spirit 
and  temperament  like  his  most  re- 
quired control,  tliose  checks  which 
religious  prepossessions  best  supply, 
were  almost  wholly  wanting."    He 
was — or  strove  to  think  he  was— 
a  deist.    Some  of  his  poetry,  writ- 
ten so  early  as  1806,  breathes  a  fer- 
vent and  devout  spirit  of  natural 
religion.    Surely,  he  never  lost  hope 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul !    Yet 
it  seems  to  have  wavered — as  it  ever 
must  do — in  the  virtuous'as  much  per- 
haps as  in  the  vicious — and  in  very 
mixed  characters  more  than  in  any 
other — without  the  fan  and  fuel  ot 
the  Christian  faith.     There  is  a  fear- 
ful  fascination   in   all  unhallowed 
thoughts  that  dare  to  speculate  too 
curiously  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Sy  nipathy\i'ith  the  dread  that  breathes 
upon  us  mortal  creatures  from  the 
wormy  and  clammy  clay  mf^es  Sad- 


ducees.  Yet  a  thousand  thoughts  had 

That  shamed  the  wladom  of  the  Sad- 
ducees." 

The  philosophic  melandiply  of 
some  stanzas  in  Childe  Harold  about 
^  the  land  of  souls,  beyond  that  sable 
flood,"  reminds  us  of  some  sublime 
sentences  of  Tacitu8,when  meditating 
on  the  deflith  of  Areola.    Yet  let 
not  those  whomhappiness  and  friend- 
ship have  in  youth  guarded  from  in- 
fidelity, too  severely  judge  him  whom 
wretched   and   miserable    feelings 
drove  to  the  gates  of  doubt-^and 
.with  .whom  more  thim  one  friend, 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted^  were  will- 
ing to  walk,  or  lead  him  through  those 
gates  into  the  dark  regions  of  disbe- 
ef.   Let  them  pity — while  they  con- 
demn—the unhappy  being.    Unhap- 
py, indeed,  with  all  the  mental  gifts 
a  gracious  God  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  **  who  anticipated  the  worst  ex- 
perience, both  of  the  voluptuary  and 
the  reasoner,reache^  as  he  supposed, 
the  boundary  of  this  world  s  plea- 
sures, and  saw  nothing  but  clouds 
and  darkness  beyond — the  anoma- 
lous doom,  which  a  nature,  prema- 
ture in  all  its  passions  and  powers, 
.  reflected  on  Lord  Birron."    That  his 
moral  being  waxed  strong  and  even 
pure  in  youth  as  it  did,  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  such  a  creed, 
proves  that  his  creed  was  not  per- 
manently dark,  or  unbroken  in  upon 
from  on  High,  by  flashes  of  light. 
And  it  proves,  too,  that  the  soul  that 
escapea  from  it, — not  unscathed,  in- 
deect  nor  unpolluted, — ^but  with  so 
many  virtues, — ^must  needs  have  been 
formed  "  in  the  prodigality  of  Hea- 
ven." 

Let  us  not  be  so  far  misunder- 
stood, as  to  seem  to  sanction  any  sa- 
crifice of  the  claims  of  morality  and 
religion — to  Genius.  But  in  Byron's 
case,  and  in  Bums's  too,  some  self- 
elected  judges  and  guardians  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  have,  in  pronoun- 
cing decision  on  their  characters, 
spoKen  as  if  Genius  were  not  only  no 
palliation,  but  an  aggravation  of  giiilt. 
They  have  also  refused  to  admit  the 
plea  of  the  Passions.  But  such  plea 
will  beheard  at  afar  different  tribunal. 
What  Byron's  sins  may  have  been 
up  to  the  time  he  first  left  England 
we  know  not;  but  as  far  as  Mr 
Moore's  narrative  throws  any  light 
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upon  them— 4md  lie  attempte  bo  eon- 
cealment — ^they  seem  to  have  been 
neither  numerous  nor  ereat. 

He  was  no  seducer  of  female  inno- 
cence. He  was  not  a  gambler.  No- 
body ever  said  he  was  a  drunkard. 
What  then  were  his  sins  ?  Ask  your 
own  hearty  aiMl  it  will  answer.  Proba- 
bly the  same  as  your  own.  But  he 
moved  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
an  object  conspicuous  in  his  owa 
light;  and  thus  the  stains  on  his 
^  bright  and  shining  youth"  were 
visible  both  near  and  afar,  while  the 
blots  on  yours  have  been  unobserved, 
in  its  obscurity  and  insignificance. 
Were  a  sudden  revelation  to  be  made, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  little  world  in 
which  you  move,  (we  mean  nothing 
personal,)  of  all  your  deHaquencies, 
mto  what  a  horrible  monster  would 
you  be  transformed  t  You,  the  im- 
maculate, would  be  covered  over 
with  black  and  yellow  spots,  like  a 
leopard  orllie  {Hague. 

In  Byron's  after  life,  there  was 
much  to  condemn ;  *'  thinn  ensued 
that  wanted  pace ;"  but  let  us  not 
heap  upon  his  youth  all  the  charges 
to  whicn  he  may  plead  guilty  hi  more 
advanced  years.  Above  sdl,  let  us 
not  heap  upon  it  charges  now  known 
to  be  as  false  as  ever  were  canted 
from  the  lips  of  malignant  hypocrisy ; 
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nor  believe  that  there  was  any  re- 
semblance at  all  between  him—a 
noble,  but  sel^misguided  man,  aad 
tiie  picture  of  the  Fiend,  painted  to 
represent  him,  by  stupid  sinners, 
whose  imaginations  could  soar  no 
hiffher  than  the  old  story  of  the  Devil 
witii  Horns.  But  the  truly  pious,*— 
they  who,  knowing  the  corruplioi 
of  our  nature,  have  by  that  knowledge 
been  taught 

<'  Still  to  inspeet,  and  itOl  revere  thenw 

■dvM 
In  lowliness  of  thonght,** 

will  see  in  Byron  a  fallen  brother 
like  themselves ;  and  instead  of  loud- 
ly declaiming  against  his  sins,  which 
-toey  cannot  know,  silently  repent  of 
their  own,  and  keep  aloof  from  all 
temptation  to  those  which  do  the 
most  easily  beset  ihen,  perhaps  as 
fatal  as  any  that  ever  vanquished  By- 
ron. So  sliall  the  cause  of  Morality 
and  Religion  be  m^eld  by  thenr 
^  Flaming  lOnistenr— Justice  and 
Truth. 

Now — ^nomore.  Recollecting  Sovh 
they*s  Life  of  Nelson,  and  Lodcnarf  s 
Life  of  Bums,  we  do  not  hesitale  to 
say,  that  as  ftff  as  our  knowledMnOK- 
tends,  Moore*s  Life  of  Byron  Is  tlie 
best  book  of  Biography  in  the  Eafl^ 
lish  language. 
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Mr  Moore  has  been  at  lome  pains 
to  prove  that  Birron*8  course  or  life, 
previous  to  his  Pilgrimage — ^with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  his  early  boy- 
hood in  Scotlanct--was  "  the  very  re- 
verse of  poetical."  His  athletic  sports, 
his  battles,  his  love  of  dangerous  en- 
terprise at  Harrow,  were  all,  it  seems, 
unn-iendly  to  the  meditative  pursuits 
of  poetry ;  and  however  they  might 
promise  to  render  him,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  a  subject  for  bards,  gave 
assuredly  but  little  hope  of  his  shi- 
ning first  among  bards  nimself.  The 
habits  of  his  life  at  the  University 
were  even  still  less  intellectual  and 
literary  ;  playing  at  hazard,  fencing 
and  spamng,  bear-baiting,  and  bull- 
dog-fighting, if  notthe  most  favourite, 
were  at  least  the  most  innocent  of  his 
pursuits.  His  time  in  London  passed 
equally  unmarked  either  by  mental 
cultivation  or  refined   amusement 
He  haunted  hotels.    Such  a  life,  his 
biographer  thinks,  must  have  been 
wholly  incompatible  with  those  "  ha- 
bits of  contemplation,"  by  which  the 
mental  faculties  are  unfolded  and  re- 
fined, and  more  especially  those  es- 
sential to  success  in  song. 

Allow  us  to  say,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  sketch'  even  the  out- 
line of  a  young  poef  s  education. 
The  scheme  that  might  be  good  for 
one,  would  be  bad  for  another;  and, 
as  to  **  habits  of  contemplation,"  and 
tto  forth,  why,  in  many  cases,  the  later 
they  are  acquired,  so  much  the  bet- 
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ter ;  for,  when  too  early  indulged  in, 
they  niake  men  dreamers.  Pray, 
what  is  there  for  the  waxing  intellect 
and  imagination,  between  the  years 
of  twelve  and  seventeen,  to  contem- 
plate? The  external  world  Well, 
then,  upon  it  Bjrron  seems  always  to 
have  looked  with  delight;  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  was  sufficient ;  no 
need  to  keep  staring  eternally  at 
streams,  or  trees,  or  clouds,  or  hills, 
in  fits  of  abstraction,  as  if  there  were 
some  miffhty  mystery  about  them, 
into  whicn  no  poet  could  get  initia- 
ted, without  standing  hour  after  hour, 
all  by  himself,  with  folded  arms,  in 
the  open  air,  perhaps  without  a  hat, 
like  a  simpleton.  True,  that  there 
is  a  mighty  mystery  about  all  crea- 
tion ;  but  tiie  young  poet  is  the  most 
unlikely  person  in  the  whole  world 
to  resolve  it;  witness  Kcates,  and 
even  Shelley,  who  began  far  too  soon 
to  form  habits  of  contemplation  on 
nature ;  the  first  from  some  strange 
sort  of  whimsies,  and  the  second  from 
some  strange  sort  of  scenery,  so  that 
they  both  became  fantastic  in  their 
rites  of  worship  of  the  Mighty  Mo- 
ther; and  to  tlie  last — alas,  it  came  too 
soon ! — ^A^'hined  like  spoiled  children 
of  genius.  But,  besides  the  external 
world  of  nature,  there  is  the  internal 
world  of  mind.  And  would  you  have 
the  mere  boy,  between  twelve  and 
seventeen,  to  meditate  on  the  struc* 
ture  and  constitution  of  that  world  ? 
Would  you  have  him  to  form  habits 
2£ 
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of  contemplation  on  his  own  soul, 

while 

<<  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric 

grows" — 
grows  of  itself,  flinginff  wider  and 
wider  every  week— and  tis  spring  all 
the  year — its  thousand  branches  all 
fl(ywinr  green  as  the  sea,  and  aome- 
Smeswhen  winds  are  blowing  strong, 
roaring  loud  as  the  sea,  even  as  if  a 
thunder-cloud  were  in  the  hollow- 
sounding  heart  of  its  umbrage,  which, 
in  one  moment,  is  again  hushed  as 
death?  The  soul  will  keep— think— 
think — ^thinking  away  upon  and  about 
itself;  butby  fits  and  starts,  into  which 
it  is,  as  it  were,  precipitated ;  not — 
God  forbid  !^in  regular  habits  of  con- 
templation. The  boy  who  makes  a  re- 
gular study  of  his  own  soul,  will  soon 
cease  to  have  one,  and  become  an 
absolute  metaphysician. 

We  cannot,  then,  agree  with  Moore 
la  thinking  that  Byron's  life  at  Har- 
row— where  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as  an  idle  and  daring 
achoolboy— was  «  the  very  reverse 
of  poetical."  That  life  is  the  moat 
poetical  which  is  the  fullest  of  im- 
pulses ;  and  Byron's  life  at  Harrow 
was  full  to  overflowing  of  affeclioiui 
and  passions.  We  must  first  feel, 
and  then  think ;  first  experience,  and 
then  analyze ;  elseweputthe  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  and  may  stand  stock- 
atill  till  death.  Byron  did  not,  du- 
ring play  hours,  sport  Tityrus  "  sub 
tegmine  fagi,"  but,  though  lame, 
preferred  cricket;  and  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that,  out  of  school,a  batis 
better  than  a  book,  and  the  wickets 
•  a  thousand  times  more  poetical  than 
the  gates  of  Paradise  Lost?  The 
very  bodies  of  rejoicing  schoolboys 
at  play  are  spiritual — ^not  at  all  like 
the  bodies  oi  elderly  gentlemen  like 
Mr  Moore  and  us— and  "  poetic 
visions  swarm  on  every  bough"  of 
the  green  shady  trees,  rustling  over 
their  heads  as  they  are  swimming 
like   Dracones   in  the   milk-warm 
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rivers  of  Summer,  or  racing  along  the 
banks,  to  dry  themselves  m  the  snn- 
ehine,  all  as  naked  as  the  day  they 
were  bom*    **  Byron's  life  was  the 
very  reverse  of  poetical" — forsooth, 
at  his  beloved    Ida,    because   his 
bathing  and  his  bowling  were  good, 
-^is  oivinff  at  the  top  of  the  tree» 
and  his  ri^t  mawley  dangerous  to 
the  ugliest  customers  among  the  clod- 
hopping  Pubes  round  Harrow  on 
the  Hill !    This  seemeth  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  shallow  philosophy — ^and 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Mr  Moore 
from  Dr  Beattie,  who,  though  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  poets  and  of 
men,  was  rather  miss-mollyish  and 
musical,  and  gave  to  his  Edwin  an 
effeminate   character  —  too  passive 
for  a  Minstrel,  who  ought  to  be  in 
the  whole  frame-work  of  his  life— as 
much  as  his  fate  will  allow— a  Hero. 
Shenston,  probably,  would  have  exhi* 
bited,  at  Harrow,  ''habits  of  contem* 
plation"— -but  Byron  had  too  much 
sense  and  soul  to  oppose  nature — 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  Thyrza 
to  Delia,  Childe  Harold  to  the  School- 
mistress— Newstead  Abbey  to  the 
Lfiftflowes 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  Byron,  be- 
fore he  went  to  Harrow,  had  been  a 
great  reader— and  he  was  no  small 
reader  at  Harrow.  He  had  gorman- 
dized on  much  history,  poetry,  voy- 
ages, and  travels — ^teanng  out  and 
absolutely  eating  authors*  hearts. 
His  mind  was  early  full  both  of  na- 
tural and  acquired  knowledge — and 
fortunately  all  his  acquirea  know- 
ledge was  natural.  His  soul  obeyed 
its  own  bidding — but  hated  task- 
work. Yet,  though  an  imperfect 
classical  scholar— for  his  claaaical 
education  had  been  botched  by  fire* 
quent  removes  from  school  to  school 
—he  saw  into  Homer  farther  than 
he  did  into  a  millstone*  Had  it  not 
been  so— never  never— a  very  few 
years  afterwards— could  he  hav^ 
exclaimed—! 


"  Oh,  thou  Parnassus  !  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  frenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string. 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muw  will  wars  h«r  wiag. 
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**  Oft  baTe  I  drwm*d  of  Thee  ?  whose  glorious  nams 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  dlvincst  lore : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  *tis  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  in  l^blest  aooents  must  adore. 
When  I  reooont  thy  worshippers  of  yore, 
I  tremUei  and  oaa  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Kor  raise  my  toIoo^  nor  Tainly  dare  to  soar, 
Bnt  gaze  bensalh  thy  dondy  eanopy 
In  silent  Joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee ! 

"*  Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  hsTS  been, 
Wkoee  fate  to  distant  homes  oonfined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoTed  behold  the  hallow'd  soene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  Uiou,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  grare, 
Some  gentle  spirit  ttill  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave» 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave." 


At  Cambridge  Mr  Moore  has  told 
us  very  little  about  Byron's  life- 
yet  we  see  no  reason  tor  believing 
It  to  have  been  **  the  reverse  of  poeti<* 
cal.'*  Young  poets  must  have  their 
amusements  at  college,  like  young 
nrosers.  They  cannot  surely  fdways 
be  forming  and  inducing  in  ^  habits 
of  contemphition !"  Sow,  what  are 
poetical  amusements  ?  Playing  on 
Ae  flute  or  flageolet— fiddle— Eng- 
lish or  Scotch — or  that  eternal  grum- 
bletonian,  the  unhappy  violoncello  ? 
Sketching  trees  and  towers  in  chalky 
black  or  red,  on  whitey-brown  ? 
Taking   lessons  in  net-work  from 

ioiiDg  ladies  that  superintend  circu- 
iting libraries  ?  Perpetually  buying 
gloves — or  oil  macassar   in    shops 
irhere  the  breath  of  the  fair  distribu- 
tress  is  lost  in  one  sultry  haze  of 
miacellaneous  perfumery  V  Why,  all 
tiiat  is  vastiy  well  to  those  who  like 
it;  and  Byron,  no  doubt,  occasion- 
ally partook,  according  to  the  best  of 
2uB  abilities,  in  such  poetical  recrea- 
tions.   But  what  if  he,  on  the  whole, 
preferred  swimming — flaying  at  ha- 
zard— sparring — sometimes  with  a 
nuuD,  and  sometimes,  as  it  is  said, 
viriih  a  bear  ?  What  if  he  occasionally 
even  drove  the  cold-meat-cart  ?  ♦  Is 
tlie  behaviour  of  a  beinff  by  hypo- 
tbefiiiB  human  and  rations,  when  we 
loolc  on  him  playing  the  fiddle  in  a  par- 
lour,   more  poetiad  tiian  the  beha*> 
viour  of  anower  member  of  the  same 
grc»t  family  plajring  the  porpoise  in 
m  pool  ?  Haaard  is  a  dangerous  game 


— ^but  you  must  not  call  it  unpoeti- 
cal — till  you  have  struck  out  of  poe- 
tnr  all  l^e  passions— or  at  least  a  few 
of  them,  such  as  Fear,  Hope,  and 
Despair.  Plato  sparred  well — and 
at  the  cross-buttock  was  a  Jem  Bel- 
cher. He  was  a  greater  athlete  than 
Byron — yet  famous  for  his  ''  habits 
of  contemplation."  A  young  poet 
who  spars  frequently  is  always,  it 
may  be  said,  in  training;  and  we  all 
know  that  to  be  in  traming  merely 
means  to  be  in  the  highest  health. 
Now,  Hygeia  has  even  more  to  do 
with  poetry  than  Apollo — and  there* 
fore  Byron  did  ri^ht  to  spar  daily 
with  a  bear.  Drivmg  a  hearse  in  a 
dark  night — even  with  no  inside 
passenger — cannot  be  truly  called 
"  the  reverse  of  poetical ;"  and  if  in- 
side passenger  there  be,  the  snoreless 
sleep  of  the  last  upper-earth  journey 
must,  we  should  think,  have  been 
inspiring  to  such  a  genius  as  Byron 
— ^who  laiew  all  along  that 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave." 

But  farther— what  are  all  amuse- 
ments and  recreations — ^be  they  fid«> 
dling,  fluting,  or  fox-hunting,  swim* 
minff,  sparring,  or  shaking  the  elbow, 
— wbat,  we  ask,  are  they  all  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  mere  idler  or  ass  ?  No* 
thinff— or  less  than  nothing.  Ona 
sineie  hour's  study,  which  has  beea 
visited  by  glorious  insights,  often  con- 
stitutes the  day,  and  a  aay,too,  whose 
memory  will  never  die.     All  the 


*  A  hearse. 
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other  hours  may  be  given  to  idleness 
— ^if  idleness  it  indeed  be — during 
your  preparation  for  holy  orders  to 
undertake  an  occasional  steeple- 
chase— or  play  at  buffets  with  Bruin 
before  you  venture  to  tackle  to  with  a 
Btill  greater  Enem^of  mankind.  There 
is  always  a  life  within  a  life— visible 
not  to  a  wall-eyjed  world — in  which 
the  youthful  soul  of  genius  divinely 
sleeps  or  soars— like  an  eagle  on  cliff 
or  in  cloud — and  till  you  have  come 
upon  genius  there  and  then — you 
know  as  much  of  its  inner  heart,  as 
you  do  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
core  of  the  bole  of  a  rough-rinded 
tree,  which  you,  like  a  thickhead, 
forgetting  the  season  of  the  vear, 
might  presume  dead — ^but  which,  all 
alive  with  celestial  ichor,  called  by 
the  homely  name  of  sap,  will,  in  a  few 
months,  dazzle  the  very  rising  sun,  as 
it  hath  brightened  into  the  full  glory 
of  Windermere's  Golden  Oak. 

Byron  began  to  contemplate  and 
meditate  upon  his  own  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  other  men — and  also  of  wo- 
men— for  they  too  have  souls,  though 
most  different  indeed  from  ours — 
very  much  about  the  proper  time  for 
such  in-door  and  in-breast  studies. 
His  early  poems  prove  that  he  did — 
always  passionate — sometimes  meta- 
physical. He  was  never  a  self-con- 
ceited boy — nor  arrogant;  but  nei- 
ther was  he  blind  to  his  future  fate. 
He  knew  that  he  was  Something — 
and  the  knowledge  of  tliat  sharpens 
the  mind's  eyesight  towards  all  the 
ongoings  of  this  world.  He  soon 
knew  that  this  life  was  worth  looking 
into — worth  listening  to — as  afar-off 
the  tide  was  coming  in  over  the 
sands.  To  feel,  to  think,  to  do,  and 
to  suffer,  was  to  be  his  lot — and 
therefore  he  was  reckless —and  me- 
lancholy— and  half  mad — and  in  love 
— and  in  friendship — and  red  with 
joy  and  pale  with  rage — fond  of  star- 
razing  and  of  sparring— of  the  Great 
Bear  as  a  beautiful  constellation,  and 
the  lesser  Bear  as  an  ugly  customer 
-^-his  favourite  haunts  Limmer's  and 
Stevens's  hotels,  or  in  imagination  the 
Cliffs  of  Ballater,  and  the  Linn  of 
Dee. 

**  From  his  total  want  of  friends  and 
connexions,"  Mr  Moore  tells  us,  that 
he  had,  in  London,  before  his  Pil-* 
grimage,  no  resources  in  private  so- 
ciety, and  Was  left  to  live  loosely 
about  town  among  the  loungers  in 
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coffeehouses.  Scarcely  so.  But  sup- 
pose it  were— still  he  could  not  truly 
De  said  to  suffer  ''  from  a  total  want 
of  friends,"  even  if  few  of  them  were 
then  with  him,  he  who  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge  had  formed  so  many 
passionate  friendships  with  so  many 
worthy  objects.  The  very  **  deside- 
rium"  of  them  he  so  tenderly  loved, 
must  have  kept  awake  finest  feelings 
and  highest  thoughts — ^human  as  well 
as  poetical— and  saved  him  from  the 
doom  of  common  coffeehouse  loun- 

§ers.  **  Whatever  else  may  have  been 
^e  merits  of  these  establishments, 
("  Limmer's  and  Stevens's  hotels,") 

Suoth  Mr  Moore,  "  they  were  any 
ling  but  fit  schools  for  the  formation 
of  poetic  character."  Just  as  fit  as 
the  dull  home  to  which  many  a  poet 
has  in  his  youth  been  condemned 
—with  a  father  whom  he  must  have 
seen  was  not  a  little  of  a  knave — and 
a  mother  very  much  of  a  fool— and 
shoals  of  brothers  and  sisters,  per- 
haps, who  kept  perpetually  pityinfi^ 
the  inspired  Idiot.  CoUegeH,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Moore,  such  as  those  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— are  very  bad  schools  for  the 
formation  of  poetical  character — so 
are  public  schools  like  that  of  Har- 
row— mountains,he  opines — admini- 
stered in  boyhood,  do  not  help  much 
— and  the  Muses  do  not  put  up,  when 
they  visit  London,  at  Limmer's  and 
StevenH's  hotels.  Wliat,  then,  is  a 
poetical  education?  WTiere  ought  it 
to  be  pursued  ?  And  who  may  be  the 
tutors  ? 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  in 
these  rambling  remarks  we  are  seek- 
ing to  depreciate  the  value  of  what 
Mr  Moore  has  said  about  Byroii*s 
earlier  life.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  and  true  than  the  following  paa- 


"  By  thus  initiating  him  Into  a  kno^nr- 
ledj^e  of  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
— by  giving  him  an  insight  into  the  deUuH 

of  society,  in  their  least  artificial  form, 

in  short,  by  mixing  him  up,  thus  earl^ 
with  the  world,  its  businesses  and  its  plm 
sures,  his  London  life  but  contributed  it 
share  'n  forming  that  wonderful  oomliliM 
tton  whicli  hh  mind  afterwards  exlilbltc^ 
of  the  imaginative  and  the  practieal._tl 
heroic  and  the  humorous — of  the  Iceene 
and  most  dissecting  views  of  real  life^  'vrit 
the  grandest  and  most  spiritualixed  coi 
ceptions  of  ideal  grandeur. 

*^.To  the  same  period,  pcrliap*^  anotli 
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predominant  chiuracteristic  of  bis  maturer 
mind  and  writings  may  be  traced.  In 
this  anticipated  experience  of  the  world 
which  his  early  mixture  with  its  crowd 
gave  him,  it  is  but  little  probable  that  many 
of  the  more  farourable  specimens  of  hu- 
man kind,  should  haye  fallen  under  his  no- 
tice. On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  too  likely 
that  some  of  the  lightest  and  least  estima- 
ble of  both  sexes  may  hare  been  among  the 
models,  on  which,  at  an  age  when  impres- 
sions sink  deepest,  his  earliest  judgments 
of  human  nature  were  formed.  Hence, 
probably,  those  contemptuous  and  debasing 
Tiews  of  humanity,  with  which  he  was  so 
often  led  to  alloy  his  noblest  tributes  to  the 
loTelinesB  and  majesty  of  general  nature. 
"  Hence  the  contrast  that  appeared  be- 
tween the  fruits  of  his  imagination  and  of 
his  experience^ — ^between  those  dreams, 
full  of  beauty  and  kindliness,  with  which 
the  one  teemed  at  his  bidding,  and  the 
dark,  desolating  bitterness  thatoveriiowed 
when  he  drew  from  the  other." 

.  Brron  then  set  out  on  his  Voyages 
and  fravels,  furnished  like  a  true  and 
great  poet.  The  frame-work  of  his 
scholarship  was  not  very  extensive, 
but  its  spirit  was  of  the  highest  or- 
der. He  was  no  gold-medalist — no 
Greek-ode  prize  man — yet  highly  as 
we  admire  Marcellus  Tweddale, 
we  must  put  far  over  his  head  Vir- 
gilian — aye  Virgilian — and  Homeric 
— aye  Homeric — Byron,  He  could 
not  have  stood  successfully  for  a  fel- 
lowship in  Trinity  against  tiiat  Senior 
Optimist,  but  Harmonia  would  have 
preferred  him  for  a  lover  in  tbe  olive 

groves  of  Athens.  Hobhouse,  too, 
is  friend,  on  that  first  glorious  Pil- 
grimage, was  a  scholar — "a  good 
and  a  ripe  one,"  and  then  and  there 
we  forgive  Uie  democrat  From  very 
Infancy,  Lord  Bjrron  longed  for  the 
East.  ''Knolles,  Cantemir,DeTott, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Mignol's  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
all  travels,  or  histories,  or  books  up- 
on Uie  Eflet,  I  had  read,  as  well  as 
•Rycaut,  before  I  vrtnA  ten  years  olcL" 
He  sailed  away,  then,  from  England 
as  to  the  longed-for  Realiasation  of  a 
Dream. 

Hiere  was  notliing  routinish  in  his 
PHgrimage.  He  didnot  stroll  about 
widi  cicerones  and  guide-books. 
Those  regions,  too,  were  then,  to  us 
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islanders,  almost  unexplored,  and  ly- 
ing under  the  mystery  of  the  great 
classical  ages  of  old.  He  and  Hob- 
house  were  among  the  first  of  whom 
it  might  be  said— 
'  *'  Bold  in  freedom's  cause,  the  sons  of 

Ocean  came." 
They  knew  how  to  look  for  the  li- 
ving soul  of  the  land — ^how  to  see 
its  dead  soul  in  visions.  ^  To-day 
in  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow- 
house— this  day  with  the  Pacha— 
the  next  with  a  shepherd."  Yet, 
what,  after  all,  did  this  differ  from 
his  **  Life  m  London  ?"  Not  in  spirit 
— ^but  the  forms  were  finer. 
*'  Old  times,  methought,  were  breathing 
there." 
Tlie  young  Englishman  became  partly 
a  Greek — losing  nothing,  but  gaining 
much  bv  that  transfiguration— some- 
thing of  a  Shakspeare,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle of  a  Pindar. 

Byron  seems,  at  one  time,  to 
have  contemplated  a  Pilgrimage  to 
India— and  had  he  accomplished  it, 
we  should  have  had  poetry  filled 
with  Rajahpoots.  The  annals  of  Me- 
war  are  as  heroic  as  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Old  Chund,  their 
heroic  bard,  has  sung  them  in  a 
poem,  or  series  of  poems,  of  about 
a  hundred  thousand  stanzas.*  Why 
does  not  some  young  English  bard 
arise  in  the  East?  But  we  have 
only  cadets  and  writers,  and  they 
never  venture  higher  than  to  trans- 
late. 'Twas  well  for  Byron  that  he 
went  to  Greece,  rather  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed 
poets  always  go  right  when  they  go 
abroad.  There  is  Mr  Rogers  who 
goes  to  Italy,  because  he  is  fond  of 

Eictures,  and  medals,  and  vertUy — and 
ow  much  prettier  a  poet  has  he  be- 
come may  oe  seen  by  reading  parts 
first  and  second  of  his  Critical  Excur- 
sion. Bowles  being  in  youth  a  musical 
and  melancholy  man,  went  over  from 
Oxford  to  Germany  to  weep,  during 
a  long  vacation,  along  the  banks  m 
the  Rhine  and  some  smaller  rivers. 
He  returned  more  pathetic  than  ever, 
and  fonder  of  the  '*  still  sad  music 
far  away"  of  evening  convent  bells, 
Wordsworth  soared,  wild  as  an  eagle, 
over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 


*  See  Colonel  Tod*s  late  splendid  vulume  on  Indi»— «  work  of  great  merit,  wbichi 
wt  Urpgi  w«  most  intrqduce  U^  our  readers. 
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which, till  this  day^he  conceivet  to  be 
his  own  private  propert7---ju8t  as  are 
all  the  three  TNorthern  Uounties  of 
Ezigland"'««sd  he  will  now  suffer  no 
other  man,  not  even  Byron,  so  much 
as  to  mention  Mont  Blanc.  Coleridge, 
that  delightful  dreamer  of  bright  and 
obscure  delusions,  vet  lovely  all,  go 
"Where  he  will,  to  Malts^  Rome,  or 
Vienna,  is  still  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  "  cloudland,  gorgeous  land.**  Sfr 
Walter  never  lost  tne  smell  of  peat- 
reek  out  of  his  noble  nostrils  till  he 
was  upwards  of  two-score — ^because 
•  Scona,  his  auld  respected  mither," 
had  sworn  to  the  rising  sun  from  the 
top  of  Cairngorm,  that  her  Poet 
should  never  see  other  glens  and 
mountains  till  he  had  immortalized 
all  her  own,  and  brightened  the  High- 
land heather  with  more  than  Hy  ola 
bloom — BO  that  her  wild  bees  are 
happy  DOW  on  Benledi  as  ever  wing- 
ed creatureswere  that  once  murmur- 
ed on  Hymettus« 

But  let  us  hear  Mr  Moore  on  By- 
ron's Pilgrimage*  He  speaks  like  a 
philosopher  and  a  poet,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  ^an  his  style. 

'^  As  his  mind  began  to  disclose  its  re- 
sources, this  feeling  grew  upon  him; 
and|  had  his  foreign  travel  done  no  more 
than,  by  detaching  him  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  society,  to  enable  him,  solitarily 
and  freely,  to  commune  with  his  own 
spirit,  it  would  have  been  an  all-important 
step  gained  towards  the  full  expansion  of  his 
lenities.  It  was  only  then,  indeed,  that 
he  began  to  feel  himsdf  capable  of  the  ab- 
straction which  self-study  requires,  or  to 
enjoy  that  freedom  from  the  intrusion  of 
others'  thoughts  which  alone  leave  the 
contemplative  mind  master  of  its  own. 
In  the  solitude  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his 
lone  wanderings  through  Greece,  he  had 
sufficient  leisure  and  seclusion  to  look 
within  himself,  and  there  catch  the  first 
'  glimpses  of  his  glorious  mind.'  One 
of  his  chief  delights,  as  he  mentioned  in 
his  '  Memoranda,'  was,  when  bathing 
in  some  retired  spot,  to  seat  himself  on 
a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there 
remain  for  hours  gazing  upon  the  sky 
and  waters,  and  lost  in  that  sort  of  vague 
reverie,  which,  however  formless  and  in* 
distinct  at  the  moment,  settled  afterwards 
on  his  paged  into  those  clear,  bright  pio 
tures,  which  will  endure  for  ever. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  doubt  and  diffi- 
dence that  hang  round  the  first  steps  of 
genius,  this  growing  consciousness  of  his 
©wn  power,  these  openings  Into  a  new  do- 
toain  of  intellect  where  he  was  to  reign 


•upreme,  must  have  made  the  mlittfy 
hours  of  the  young  traveller  one  drcim  of 
happinen.    But  it  will  be  seen  tiaat,  vm 
yet,  he  distrusted  his  own  ftrengtb,  nor 
was  at  all  aware  of  the  height  to  wliich 
the  spirit  he  was  now  calling  up  would 
grow.    So  enamoored,  nerertlieiMi,  lii4 
he  become  of  these  lonely  musingi,  thit 
even  the  ioeiety  of  his  feUow-tnveUff, 
though  with  pursuits  so  ooogeniai  to  hli 
own,  grew  at  last  to  be  a  chain  sad  » 
burden  upon  him,  and  it  was  not  till  lit 
stood,  companionlees,  on  the  share  of  the 
little  island  in  the  iBgean  that  lie  found 
his  spirit  breathe  freely.    If  any  Kroofcr 
proof  were  wanting  of  his  deep  paislea 
for  solitude,  we  shall  find  it,  not  many 
years  after,  in  his  own  written  avowal, 
that  even  when  in  the  company  of  the 
woman  he  most  loved,  he  not  unfreqoent- 
ly  found  himself  sighing  to  be  alone. 

"  It  was  not  only,  however,  by  afford- 
ing  him  the  concentration  necessary  fiir 
this  silent  drawing  out  of  his  fteUngasttd 
powers  that  travel  conduced  so  essentially 
to  the  formation  of  his  poetical  chsnoter. 
To  the  East  he  had  looked,  with  the  eyes 
of  romance,  firom  his  very  childhood.  Be* 
fore  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  perossl 
of  Rycaut's  History  of  the  Turks  had. 
taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  imaginatien, 
and  he  read  eagerly,  in  ooneequenoe,  every 
book  ooncerning  the  East  he  oould  find. 
In  visiting,  therefore,  those  oountries,  he 
was  but  realising  the  dreams  of  his  child- 
hood ;  and  this  return  of  his  thoughts  to 
that  innocent  time  gave  a  freshneaa  and 
purity  to  their  current  which  they  had 
long  wanted.    Under  the  spell  of  such  re- 
collections, the  attraction  of  novelty  was 
among  the  least  of  the  scenes,  through 
which   he  wandered,  presented.      Fond 
traces  of  the  past — and  few  hare  ever  re- 
tained them  so  vividly — mingled  them- 
selves  with  the  impressions  of  the  objects 
before  him;  and  as,  among  the   High- 
lands, he  had  often  traversed,  in  fiaaey, 
the  land  of  the  Moslem ;  so  memory, 
the  wild  hills  of  Albania,  now 
him  back  to  Morven.* 

<<  While  such  sources  of  poetio  feeUng 
were  stirred  at  every  step,  tiiere  iras  dso 
in  his  quick  change  of  place  and  accDS 
in  the  diversity  of  men  and  mAmters  sir~» 
veyed  by  him — In  the  perpetuad  hope    f 
adventure,  and  thirst  of  enterprise,  nid  a 
succession  and  variety  of  ever-freeh  <  > 
citement,  aa  not  only  brought  into  pli  ft 
but  invigorated,  all  the  energies  of  liis  d  k- 
racter.   As  he,  himself,  desciihes  his  UM  Is 
of  living,  it  was  *  To-day  in  a  psdac*'-,   b- 
morrow  in  a  cow-houee — ^this  day  ^  *J 
the   Pacha,  the  next  with  a  altephci  I-' 
Thus  were  his   powers  of   ohscrvad    ■» 
quickened,  and  the  impressions    4m     b 
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ima^ljiiation  multiplied.  Thus  schooled, 
too»  in  some  of  the  roughness  and  priva- 
tions of  life,  and,  so  far,  made  acquainted 
tvlth  the  flavour  of  adversity,  he  learned 
io  enlarge,  more  than  is  common  in  his 
high  station,  the  circle  of  his  sympathies, 
andhecame  innred  to  that  manly  and  vigor- 
bus  cast  of  thought,  which  is  so  impressed 
on  all  his  writings.  Nor  must  we  forget, 
among  these  strengthening  and  animating 
effects  of  travel,  the  ennohling  excitement 
of  danger,  which  he  more  than  once  ex* 
perienoed,  having  heen  placed  in  situations, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  well  calculated  to 
eall  forth  that  pleasurable  sense  of  energy 
which  perils,  calmly  eonfiponted,  never  &U 
toin^ire* 

'*  The  strong  interest  which,  in  spite 
of  his  assumed  philosophy  on  this  sub* 
ject,  in  Childe  Harold,  he  took  in  every 
thing  connected  with  a  life  of  warfare, 
found  frequent  opportunities  of  gratifica- 
tion, not  only  on  board  the  English  ships 
of  war  in  which  he  sailed,  but  in  his  oo- 
caaional  intercourse  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  country.  At  Salora,  a  solitary  place 
OD  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  he  once  passed  two 
or  three  days,  lodged  in  a  small  miserable 
barrack. 

*'  Here  he  lived  the  whole  time,  famili- 
arly, among  the  soldiers!  and  a  picture 
of  the  singular  scene  which  their  evenings 
presented  of  those  wild,  half-bandit  war- 
riors, seated  round  the  young  poet,  and 
examining,  with  savage  admiration,  his 
fine  Manton  gun  and  English  sword, 
might  be  contrasted,  but  too  touchlngly, 
with  another  and  a  later  picture  of  the 
same  Poet  dying,  as  a  chieftain,  on  the 
same  land,  with  Snliotes  for  his  guards, 
and  all  Greeoe  for  his  mourners. 

"  It  is  true,  amid  all  this  stimulathig 
variety  of  olrjects,  the  melancholy  which 
he  had  brought  from  home  still  lingered 
around  his  mind.  To  Mr  Adair  and  Mr 
Bmoe,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  he 
gave  the  idea  of  a  person  labouring  under 
deep  dqeetion ;  and  Colonel  Lealu,  who 
was^  at  that  tlme^  resident  at  Joan- 
nlnay  conceived  very  much  the  same  im- 
preasion  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  But 
assuredly,  even  this  melancholy,  habitual^ 
ly  as  it  still  clung  to  him,  might,  under 
the  stirring  and  healthful  influences  of  his 
roving  life,  have  become  a  fiir  more  eleva- 
ted and  abstract  feeling  than  it  ever  could 
have  expanded  to  within  reach  of  those 
annoyances  whose  tendency  was  to  keep 
it  wholly  concentrated  round  self.  Had 
be  remained  idly  at  home,  he  would  have 
sunk,  perhaps,  into  a  querulous  satirist. 
But,  as  his  views  opened  on  a  freer  and 
Tvider  horizon,  every  feeling  of  his  nature 
Jcept  pace  with  their  enlargement;  and 
-tlili  Inborn  sadness,  mingling  itself  with 


the  e£fusions  of  his  genius,  became  one  of 
the  chief  constituent  charms,  not  only  of 
their  pathos,  but  their  grandeur.  For, 
when  did  ever  a  sublime  thought  ^ilng 
up  in  the  soul,  that  melancholy  was  not 
to  be  found,  however  latent,  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood  ?" 

The  few  letters  written  by  Byron 
from  abroad,  given  in  this  volumei 
are,  though  perhaps  characteristic 
enough,  not  unconunonly  interesting! 
but  perhaps  we  wish  for  nothing  but 
the  two  First  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold* 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned 
without  a  home— at  least  none  that 
deserved  that  endearing  name. 

"  A  fond,  family  circle,  to  accompany 
himvrith  its  prayers,  while  away,  and 
drawn  round  him,  with  listening  eager^ 
ness,  on  his  return,  was  what,  unluckily, 
he  never  knew,  though  with  a  heart,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  nature  formed  for  it.  In 
the  absenoe,  too,  of  all  that  might  cheer 
and  sustain,  he  had  every  thing  to  en* 
counter  that  could  distress  and  humiliate. 
To  the  dreariness  of  a  home  without  a& 
fection,  was  added  the  burden  of  an  esta^ 
blishment  without  means,  and  he  had  thus 
all  the  embarrassments  of  domestic  life 
without  its  charms.  Hisaffairs  bad,  during 
his  absence,  been  suffered  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion, even  greater  than  their  inherent 
tendency  to  such  a  state  warranted.  There 
had  been,  the  preceding  year,  an  execution 
in  Newstead,  for  a  debt  of  £1500,  owing 
to  the  Messrs  Brothers,  upholsterers ;  and 
a  circumstance,  told  of  the  veteran,  Joe 
Murray,  on  this  occasion,  well  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  To  this  faithful  old  ser- 
vant, jealous  of  the  ancient  honour  of  thS 
Byrons,  the  sight  of  the  notice  of  sale, 
pasted  up  on  the  Abbey  door,  could  not  l>e 
otherwise  than  an  unsightly  and  intolera- 
ble nuisance.  Having  enough,  however, 
of  the  fear  of  the  law  before  his  eyes,  not 
to  tear  the  writing  down,  he  was  at  last 
forced,  as  his  only  consolatory  expedient, 
to  paste  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper  over 
it." 

Byron's  only  great  feat  before  his 
departure  from  rlngland,  had  been 
his  Satire.  Flushed  with  a  fortnight 
of  success  and  triumph  he  had  set 
sail ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  far  from  London,  and  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  in  themselves  well 
calcidated  to  dash  and  dissipate  both 
sweet  and  bitter  memories,  he  tena- 
ciously clunff  to  some  of  them,  and 
would  not  ftt  them  go  even  when 
gazing  from  the  rock  of  Sunium 
across  a  stormy  sea.  Accordingly,  he 
took  to  the  composition  of  a  satire 
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in  the  shape  of  an  imitation  or  pai'a- 
pfarase  of -Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
Borne  not  very  felicitous  extracts  are 
given — flowing  enough,  and  not  al- 
together much  amiss  in  their  own 
humble  way,  but  sadly  deficient  in 
condensation*- and  entirely  without 
fire.  He  seems  to  have  exhausted 
his  inspired  indignation  in  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers;  and 
unexcited  now  and  unsupported  by 
any  strong  personal  feelings,  his  sa- 
tire sometimes  sank  to  a  low  level, 
seems  from  the  specimens  never  to 
have  reached  a  high  one — and,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  mediocre  ela- 
boration of  commonplace  sarcasms. 
This  weak  if  not  rickety  bantling  he 
preferred  to  Childe  Harold !  But  Mr 
jballas,  heaven  knows  how,  imme- 
diately saw  the  transcendent  excel- 
lence of  the  Two  Cantos — ^and  be- 
seeched  Byron  to  publish  them  with- 
out delay.  Some  other  booby,  less 
fortunate  in  his  judgment,  had''  found 
very  little  to  commend,  and  much  to 
condemn,  in  them;"  and  thus  the 
Poem  was  like  a  bundle  of  hay  be- 
tween two  asses — one  of  them  turn- 
ing his  long  ears  away  from  it  in 
disdain  over  the  "  pivot  of  his  skull,'* 
and  beating  it  with  his  fore-hoofs — 
the  other  bringing  his  still  longer 
ears  with  a  fine  natural  sweep  from 
his  shoulders  where  they  had  lain 
hushed  inbroii'n  repose,  till  they  ab- 
solutely overshadowed  it — his  jaws 
all  the  while  yawning  over  it  a  par 
negyrical  and  portentous  bray.  All 
this  was  very  puzzling — ^as  well  it 
might  be — to  the  proprietor ;  but  he 
was  finally  induced — we  scarcely 
know  how — to  send  the  Poem  to 
Mr  Murray — and  Gifford,  having  rar 
tified  die  judgment  of  the  Vicai*  of 
Bray — L.GOO  were  given  for  the  co- 
pyright, which  Byron  handed  over 
to  the  delighted  donkey.  That  Dallas 
could  enjoy  such  a  poem  in  manu- 
script, seems  a  beliet  irreconcilable 
with  the  laws  of  nature;  but  our 
knowledge  of  nature's  laws  are  in- 
deed limited  and  imperfect,  and  a 
clearer  and  wider  insight  into  the 
frame  of  our  being  might  sufifice  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon. 

That  Byron  himself  set  little  store 
by  those  Two  Cantos,  is  nothing  very 
surprising ;  for  though  he  had  a  high 
opinion  and  deep  feeling  of  his  own 
powers,  he  was  singularly,  and,  we 
must  thiaki  nobly  distinguished  by  a 


deferential  spirit  towards  the  jud 
ments  of  minds  he  admired,  on  each 
particular  achievement  of  those  pow- 
ers ;  and  that  too,  even  after  he  had 
become  famous  throughout  the  world. 
The  fate  of  his  first  volume  he  had 
not  forgotten — and  the  fear  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  was  yet  before 
his  eyes,  even  after  he  had  scotched 
one  snsJce,  and  killed  it  too— for 
how  could  he  know  that  out  of  the 
same  rank  dun^ill  might  not  come 
a  cockatrice  ?  But  in  satire  he  had 
shewn  strength — and  therefore  his 
trust  was  naturally  in  sature  still ;  al- 
though we  do  not  find  it  recorded 
that  he  flung  it  away  unwillingly — and 
therefore,  uter  all,  his  belief  of  theex- 
cellence  of  the  Paraphrase,  like  that  of 
the  worthlessness  of  the  TVo  Cantos, 
was  extremely  superficial  and  uu- 
impassioned,  and  they  both  melted 
at  a  breath.  Mr  Moore  seeks  to  solve 
the  diflficulty  by  telling  us,  that  while 
the  imaginative  powers  of  Byron's 
mind  had  received  such  an  impulse 
forward,  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
slower  in  its  developement,  was  still 
immature,  and  that  of  «e(^judgment, 
the  most  difiicult  of  all,  still  unat- 
tained.  But  that  explanation,  as  Mr 
Jeffrey  said  of  the  Excursion,  will 
never  do ;  for  it  appears  that  his  judg- 
ment became  mature  in  about  a  week 
afterwards,  when  he  saw  that  the 
cantos  were  first-rate  cantos,  and  be- 
gan to  believe  that  he  was  upon  the 
eve  of  being  hailed  a  poet  Besides, 
the  two  cantos  are  as  much  distin- 
guished for  judgment-  as  for  imagi- 
nation, if  not  more ;  the  parts  being 
most  skilfully  combined,  and  the 
adaptation  of  different  styles  perfect. 
SelMudgment,  as  Mr  Moore  here 
speaks  of  it,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
judgment  of  the  poem— for  what  is 
his  poem  but  a  manifestation  of  his 
mind  ?  Mr  Moore  speaks  better  when 
he  qualifies  his  meaning,  and  says, 
that  it  would  be  fairer  to  conclude 
that  this  erroneous  valuation  arose 
rather  from  a  **  diflSdence  in  his  own 
judgment,  than  from  any  deficiency 
of  it"  All  B3rron's  poetry  is  distin- 
guished by  judgment — ^from  first  to 
last;  but  a  thousand  feelings  may 
induce  poets  of  the  strongest  and 
clearest  jud^ent  to  over-rate,  or  un- 
der-rate,  their  own  productions — for 
they  are  all  floated  over  by  dreams, 
and  each  hangs  in  an  atmosphere  of 
its  owPi  rare  or  denseithat  causee— 
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hwAf — various  optical  dec^tions  or 
deiu8ion& ;  and  what  is  all  poetry:  to- 
gether but  delusion — since  assuredly 
It  is  not — truth?  But  hear  Mr  Moore, 
who  never  leaves  a  discussion  in  the 
dark,  although  during  the  progress 
of  it  he  sometimes  seems  fond  ''now 
of  glimmer,  and  now  of  gloom,*'  that 
he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  dis- 
sipating them  with  one  bold  flare  of 
his  torch. 

"  To  his  college  companions,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  bis  superiors  in  scholar* 
ship,  and  some  of  them  even,  at  this  time, 
hiocompetitOTsin  poetry,  he  looked  up  with 
a  degree  of  fond  and  admiring  deference,  for 
which  his  ignorance  of  his  own  intellec- 
tual strength  alone  could  account;  and  the 
example,  as  well  as  tastes,  of  these  young 
writers  being  mostly  on  the  side  of  esta- 
blished models,  their  authority,  as  long  as 
it  influenced  him,  wou|d,  to  a  certain  de> 
gree,  interfere  with  his  strilcing  confident- 
ly into  any  new  or  original  path.  That 
some  remains  of  this  bias,  with  a  little 
leaning,  perhaps,  towards  school  recollec- 
tions, may  have  had  a  share  in  prompting 
his  preference  of  the  Horatiau  Para- 
phrase, is  by  no  means  improbable ; — at 
least,  that  it  was  enough  to  lead  him,  un- 
tried as  he  had  yet  been  in  the  new  path, 
to  content  himself,  for  the  present,  with 
following  up  his  success  in  the  old.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  two  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  had, 
previously  to  its  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Didlas,  been  submitted  by  the  no- 
ble author  to  the  perusal  of  some  friend — 
the  first  and  only  one,  it  appears,  who  at 
that  time  had  seen  them.  Who  this  fas- 
tidious critic  was,  Mr  DaUas  has  not 
mentioned ;  but  the  sweeping  tone  of  cen- 
sure in  which  he  conveyed  his  remarks 
was  such  as,  at  any  period  of  his  career, 
would  have  disconcerted  the  judgment  of 
one,  who,  years  after,  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  his  fame,  confessed,  that '  the  deprecia* 
tion  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  was  more 
painful  to  him,  than  the  applause  of  the 
highest  was  pleasing.' " 

Alluding  to  Byron's  strong  desire 
to  publish  the  Satire  instead  of  Childe 
Harold,  Mr  Moore  remarks,  that  it  is 
often  not  a  litde  curious  to  observe 
how  often  the  course  of  a  whole  life 
has  depended  on  one  single  step. 
Had  he  persisted  in  his  original  pur- 
pose of  giving  that  poem  to  the  world 
instead  of  Cuilde  Harold,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  says  Mr  Moore,  "  that 
he  would  have  been  lost  as  a  great 
poet  to  the  world !"  "^JSe  quid  nimiSy' 
one  is  apt  to  exclaim,  on  reading  that 


sentence.  The  Satire  would  have 
fallen  still-born  from  the  press,  and 
people  would  have  wondered  at  the 
abortion;  but  that  ''his  former  as- 
sailants would  have  resumed  their 
advantage  over  him"  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  believe,  for  men  who  have 
been  flayed  alive  do  not  like  to  wres- 
tle. The  first  satire  was  not  forgot- 
ten ;  and  though  the  dunghills  might 
have  cackled,  they  would  not  have 
crowed — much  less  have  shewn 
fight  '*  In  the  bitterness  of  his  mor- 
tification," continues  Mr  Moore,  '*  he 
would  have  flung  Cliilde  Harold  into 
the  fire !"  The  deuce  he  would  ? — no 
—  Trttst  Byron.  He  would  have  in- 
stantly written  another  Satire — and 
as  '*facU  indignatio  versus"  it  would 
have  been  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  and 
then,  on  his  second  triumph, he  might 
have  indulged  old  Dallas  by  publish- 
ing Harold.  We  cannot  sympatliize 
with  the  summary  process  of  flinging 
it  into  the  fire — unless  it  had  been 
bound  in  asbestos.  Mr  Moore,  as  usu- 
al, backs  out  of  this  strong  assertion, 
by  saying  that  even  if  Byron  had  after- 
wards summoned  up  sulBcient  con- 
fidence to  publish  that  poem,  (Childe 
Harold,)  its  reception,  even  if  suflii- 
cient  to  retrieve  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  his  own,  '*  could  never 
have  at  all  resembled  that  explosion 
of  success — that  instantaneous  and 
universal  acclaim  of  admiratioii,  into 
which,  coming  as  it  were  fresh  from 
the  land  of  song,  he  now  sui-prised 
the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  borne  buoyant  and  self-assu- 
red along,  through  a  succession  of 
new  triumphs,  each  more  splendid 
than  the  last."  No  doubt  tnerc  is 
something^-or  may  be  somelhing— 
in  that  elegant  and  gi-aceful  (|ualifi- 
cation  of  oy  far  too  sweeping  an 
opinion  ;  yet,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  power  of  a  mighty  Poet 
could  have  been  palsied  by  a  sin- 
gle stumble,  however  inopportune ; 
or  that  the  world  would  not  have 
hailed  Byron  as  a  mighty  poet, 
unless  he  had  suddenly  shone  up- 
on them  like  a  new  star  from  the 
East,  without  a  single  astronomer  to 
predict  its  rising,  and  without  a  sin- 

fie  cloud  to  obscure  its  effulgence. 
Ee  was  fortunate  in  the  time  he  did 
shine  forth  from  the  "  heaven  of 
invention;"  but  let  us  not  so  de- 
grade the  character  of  his  worship- 
pers aQ  to  attribute  their  devotion  as 
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much  to  the  crisis  or  juncture  of  his 
appearance,  as  to  the  native  and  re* 
Bistless  influence  of  that  **  bright  par* 
ticular  star." 

Meanwhile  the  months  passed  on 
— and  Byron  seems  to  have  spent  his 
time  from  his  arrival  in  England,  in 
June  1811,  till  the  publication  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  March  1818,  pretty 
equally  between  Newstead  and  Lon- 
don. Soon  after  his  arrival  he  lost 
that  strange  mother  of  his — without 
having  seen  her  alive — and  his  friend 
Mathews,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Cam.  Both  events  wrung  his  heart 
with  anguish ; — ^but  after  the  first 
emotions  of  natural  pity  and  fprief 
for  his  mother,  necessarily  transient^ 
how  could  he  long  cherish  much  sa- 
cred sorrow  for  her  sake  ?  Her  death — 
though  awhile  bitterly  lamented,must 
have  been  a  relief  and  a  release  at 
last  from  thoughts  in  which  there 
was  both  torment  and  degradation. 
As  for  Mathews,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers 
—but  Byron  was  fast  growing  out  of 
a  state  of  pupillage — he  would  soon 
have  seen  that  he  was  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  that  giant — 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship  would 
have  cooled  with  the  decrease  of  his 
admiration — and  that  his  admiration 
must  have  decreased,  is  as  certain  as 
that  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  elect- 
ed a  poet  by  the  whole  world,  than 
a  Downing  scholar,  by  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  most  illustrious 
college  in  Cambridge. 

But  B3rron  now  termed  what  we 
must  think  a  more  congenial  friend* 
ship —for  'twas  with  a  kindred  spirit 
—a  true  son  of  genius — Thomas 
Moore.  They  took  to  each  otiher  as 
soon  as  they  met;  and,  no  doubt, 
Byron  opened  his  heart  more  gene- 
rously to  Moore,  because  that  he  had 
in  his  Satire  given  circulation  to  a 
senseless  and  vulgar  jest  about  that 
gentleman's  hostile  meeting  with  Mr 
Jeffrey ;  while  Mr  Moore,  as  ready 
with  forgiveness  as  Byron  was  with 
reparation,  rejoiced  to  accept  Ihe 
proffered  friendship  of  one,  whose 
character  and  situation  had  so  much 
that  was  interesting  and  impressive, 
before  they  were  encircled — as  they 
soon  were— but  as  Mr  Moore  had  no 
reason  to  foresee — ^with  a  blaze  of 
glory.  The  friendship  then  formed 
was  afterwards  more  strongly  ce- 
mented^and  continued,  we  doubt 
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not,  in  both  bosoms,  till  ^cracked 
that  noble  hearth'— and  Byron  waa 
but  dust 

But  before  blasbg  forth  a  poet» 
Byron  sported  orator.  His  first 
speech,  and  we  ma^  almost  sa/  his 
last,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  seems  to 
have  been  aboutthe  Nottinghamshire 
frame-breakers.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
DaUas,  printed  from  his  own  maau** 
script,  and  Mr  Moore  well  says,  that 
the  same  sort  of  interest  that  is  felt 
in  reading  the  poetry  of  Burke  may 
be  gratified  perhaps  by  a  few  spec!- 
mens  of  the  oratory  of  Byron«  We 
forget  Burke's  poetry— -but  Bvron's 
oratory  is  mortid  baid.  We  do  not 
believe  he  cared  a  farthing  about  the 
matter-— though  he  tries  to  hu^  him* 
self  on  having  made  a  successtul  de- 
but, and  quotes  Lord  Grey  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  as  his  panegjrrlsts. 

"  I  spoke,"  says  he, "  very  violent 
sentences  with  a  sort  of  modest  im- 
pudence; abused  every  thiiur  and 
every  body ;  and  put  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor very  much  out  of  humour." 
But  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  triumph. 

There  was  a  ^'sugh"  through  Lon- 
don of  a  great  Poem.  Fame  or  Ru* 
mour  from  the  tops  of  steeples  fore» 
told  an  event  that  ''  cast  its  shadow 
before"— 
*^  At  timet  a  waming  trumpet  bloWDi 

At  times  a  etifled  lium, 
T«ld  England  from  his  mountain  throne 

The  Childe  did  roshiDf  como  !** 

Childe  Harold  appeared — and  in- 
stantly 

'*  Shot  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire." 
Moore  writes  nobly  on  this  theme. 
**  There  are  those  who  trace  la  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  I>ord  Byron's  geniasy 
strong  features  of  the  relationship  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived ;  who  think  that 
the  great  events  which  marked  the  [loan 
of  the  last  century,  hy  giving  a  new  Im- 
pulse to  men's  minds;  by  hahitoating  them 
to  the  daring  and  the  iWe ;  and  aUowins 
fuU  vent  to  *  the  flash  and  outbreak  «£ 
flery  spirits,*  had  led  naturally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  poet  as  Byron  $  and  tlMt 
he  was,  in  short,  as  much  tha  child  auid 
representative  of  the  rereintiffn  In  po— f, 
as  another  great  man  of  the  age,  KapoteH!, 
was  in  statesmanship  and  warftre.  With- 
out going  the  fuU  length  of  thia  vkoaan^ 
it  wm  at  least  be  oonceded,  that  the  trm 
loose  which  had  been  given  to  all  the  pna- 
aions  and  energies  of  the  homaa  mind,  in 
the  great  struggle  of  that  period,  together 
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withtii«eMMtaoitp«etMtoof8iieliMloand- 
iog  ricisBitiidM  M  w«re  pM>lng>  alnuw^ 
daUyyiB  the  tbmtrv  of  tha  world,  bad  crea^ 
tad,  in  aU  mindfl,  and  in  oTery  walk  of  in* 
tiUict,a  tarte  far  ttropf  fxcitamant^  which 
the  •timulanta  auppUad  irom  ocdinary 
eouroea  war*  inaoAdant  to  gvatif y ; — ^that 
a  taaae  deferanca  to  astablishad  aathori  tiai 
had  £Ul«n  into  diarepute,  no  lev  in  litva- 
tun  than  in  politios,and  that  thapoat  who 
jhould  braatha  into  h'la  aonga  tha  teee  and 
]Mtftionat«  spirit  of  theag«,and  aaatrt,  nn- 
trammdled  and  usawad,  the  high  dami- 
Dion  of  genius,  would  be  the  most  sure  of 
an  audience  toned  in  sympathy  with  his 
strains. 

"  It  is  true,  that,  to  the  license  on  re- 
lifions  sulQccts,  which  revelled  through 
the  first  acts  of  that  tremendous  drama, 
a  dispoaition  of  an  opposite  tendency  liad 
for  some  time  succeeded. 

"  Against  the  wit  of  the  scoffer,  not 
only  piety,  but  a  better  taste,  revolted ; 
and  had  Lord  Byron,  in  touching  on 
audk  thamea  In  ChUde  Harold,  adopted 
a  tone  of  levity  or  derision  (such  as,  un- 
luckily, ha  sometimes  afterwards  dasoand- 
cd  to),  not  all  the  originality  and  beauty 
of  hia  work  would  have  secured  for  it  a 
prompt  or  uncontested  triumph.  Aa  It 
wBs^  however,  the  few  dashes  of  scepticism 
with  which  he  darkened  his  strain,  fiar 
from  checking  his  popularity,  were  among 
thooe  attractions  which,  as  I  have  said, 
independent  of  all  the  charms  of  the 
poetry,  accelerated  and  heightened  ita  sui^ 
cesa.  The  religious  feeling  that  has 
sprung  up  through  Europe  since  the 
French  revolution — ^likethe  political prin- 
dples  that  have  emerged  out  of  the  same 
event — ^in  rejecting  all  the  licentiousness 
of  that  period,  have  preserved  much  of 
its  aplrit  of  freedom  and  enquiry ;  and, 
among  the  1)est  fruits  of  tills  enlarged 
and  enlightaned  piety,  ia  the  liberty  which 
It  dispoaea  men  to  accord  to  the  opinions, 
and  even  hareales,  of  others.  To  persons 
thoaaineerely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to- 
iarantly,  devout,  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
mind,  like  that  of  Byron,  labouring  in 
tha  eclipse  of  scepticism,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  an  oliject  of  deep  and  so- 
loBii  interest.  If  they  had  already  known 
what  it  was  to  doubt  themadves,  they 
would  enter  into  hIa  &te  with  mournful 
aynpnthy ;  whUe,  if  safe  in  the  tranquil 
iMKvcn  of  Faith,  tfaisy  would  look  with  pity 
4m  one  who  was  still  a  wanderer.  Be- 
aidea,  erring  and  dark  as  might  be  his 
viewa  at  that  moment,  there  were  drcum- 
sUooea  in  his  character  and  fate  that  gave 
n  bopaof  better  thoughtsyet  dawning  upon 
him.  Fh>m  hia  temperament  and  youth, 
there  could  be  little  lear  that  he  was  yet 
haidantd  in  hIa  beredca,  and  aa  for  a 


heart  v^unded  like  hii,  there  was,  they 
knewf  but  one  true  source  of  consolation, 
■o  it  waa  hoped  that  the  love  of  truth,  so 
apparent  in  all  he  wrote,  would  one  day 
enable  him  to  find  it, 

'<  Another,  and  not  the  least  of  those 
causes  which  concurred  with  the  intrindc 
daims  of  hia  genius,  to  give  an  impulse 
la  the  tide  of  success  that  now  flowed 
upon  him,  was,  unquestionably,  the  pecn* 
■liarity  of  his  personal  history  and  cha- 
racter. There  had  been,  in  his  veryfirst 
introduction  of  himself  to  the  public,  a 
sufficient  portion  of  singularity  to  SKcita 
strong  attention  and  interest.  While  all 
other  youthr  of  talent,  in  his  high  station, 
are  heralded  Into  life  by  the  applauses  and 
anticipations  of  a  host  of  friends,  young 
Byron  stood  forth  alone,  unannounced 
by  dther  praise  or  promise, — the  repre^ 
sentative  of  an  ancient  house,  whose  name^ 
long  lost  in  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  New* 
stead,  seemed  to  have  just  awakened  firom 
the  deep  of  half  a  century  in  his  person. 
The  circumstances  that  in  succession 
followed,— 4he  prompt  vigour  of  his  re- 
prisals upon  the  assailants  of  his  fame,~- 
his  disappearance,  after  this  achievement, 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  without 
deigning  even  to  wait  for  the  laurds  which 
he  had  earned,  and  his  departure  on  a 
<  far  pilgrimage,'  whose  limits  he  left  to 
chance  and  fancy,— dl  these  successive 
incidents  had  thrown  an  air  of  adventure 
round  the  character  of  the  young  poet, 
which  prepared  his  readers  to  meet  hdf- 
way  the  impressions  of  his  genius.  Instead 
of  finding  him,  on  a  nearer  view,  fall 
abort  of  their  imaginations,  the  new 
features  of  his  dispodtion  now  disdos- 
ed  to  them,  far  outwent,  in  peculiarity 
and  interest,  whatever  they  might  have 
preconceived  ;  while  the  curiosity  and 
sympathy  awakened  by  what  he  suffered 
to  transpire  of  his  history,  were  still 
more  heightened  by  the  mystery  of  his 
dlusions  to  much  that  yet  remained  un- 
told. The  late  losses,  by  death,  which 
he  had  sustained,  and  mourned,  it  was 
manifest,  so  deeply,  gave  a  redity  to  the 
notion  formed  of  him  by  his  admirers, 
which  seemed  to  authorize  them  in  ima- 
gining still  more;  and  what  had  been 
sdd  of  the  poet  Young,  that  he  found  out 
the  art  of  'making  the  public  a  party  to  his 
private  sorrows,'  may  be,  with  inlinitely 
more  force  and  truth,  applied  to  Lord 
Byron. 

"  On  that  circle  of  society  with  whom 
he  came  immediately  in  contact,  these  per- 
sond  influences  acted  with  encreased  force, 
from  being  assisted  by  others,  which,  to 
female  imaginations  especially,  would  have 
presented  a  sufficiency  of  attraction,  even 
without  the  great  qualities  joined  with 
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them.  His  youthj — the  noble  beaiity  of 
hU  countenance,  and  its  constant  play  of 
lights  and  shadows,— *the  gentleness  of  his 
yoice  and  manner  to  women,  and  his  oc- 
casional haughtiness  to  men^^^-the  alleged 
singularities  of  his  mode  of  life,  which 
kept  curiosity  alive  and  inquisitive, — all 
these  lesser  traits  and  habitudes  concurred 
towards  the  quick  spread  of  his  fiune ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that,  among  many  purer 
sources  of  interest  in  his  Poem,  the  allu- 
sioDs  which  he  makes  to  instances  '  of  «tfc- 
cess/u/ passion'  in  hiscareer,were  not  with- 
out their  influence  on  the  fancies  of  that 
sex,  whose  weakness  it  is  to  be  most  easi- 
ly won  by  those  who  come  recommended 
by  the  greatest  number  of  triumphs  over 
others. 

"  That  his  rank  was  also  to  be  nnmber- 
ed  among  these  extrinsic  advantages,  ap- 
pears to  hare  been — partly,  perhaps,  from 
a  feeliog  of  modesty  at  the  time — his  own 
persuasion.  *  I  may  place  a  great  deal  of 
It,'  said  he  to  Mr  Dallas,  *  to  my  being  a 
lord.'  It  might  be  supposed  that  it  is  only 
on  a  rank  inferior  to  his  own  such  a 
charm  could  operate ;  but  this  Tery  speech 
is,  in  itself,  a  proof,  that  in  no  class  what- 
ever is  the  advantage  of  being  noble  more 
felt  aud  appreciated  than  among  nobles 
themselves.  It  was,  also,  natural,  that,  in 
that  circle,  the  admiration  of  the  new 
|K>et  should  be  at  least  quickened  by  the 
consideration,  that  he  had  sprung  up 
among  themselves,  and  that  their  order 
had,  at  length,  produced  a  man  of  genius, 
by  whom  the  arrears  of  contribution,  long 
due  from  them  to  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  would  be  at  once  fully  and 
splendidly  discharged. 

"  Altogetlier,  taking  into  consideration 
the  various  points  I  have  here  enumerated, 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  never  did  there  ex- 
ist before,  and,  it  is  most  probable,  never 
will  exist  again,  a  combination  of  such 
vast  mental  power  and  surpassing  genius, 
with  so  many  other  of  those  advantages 
and  attractions,  by  which  the  world  is,  In 
general,  dazzled  and  captivated.  The  ef- 
fect was,  accordingly,  electric ;  his  fame 
had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
gradations,  but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like 
the  palace  of  a  fairy  tale,  in  a  night.  As 
he  himself  briefly  described  it  in  his  Me- 
moranda,— *  I  awoke  one  morning,  and 
found  myself  famous.*  The  fint  edition 
of  his  work  vrtis  disposed  of  instantly ;  and 
as  the  echoes  of  its  reputation  multiplied 
^on  all  sides,  *  Chllde  Harold*  and  <  Lord 
Byron'  became  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
At  his  door,  most  of  the  leading  names  of 
the  day  presented  themselves,  some  of 
them  persons  whom  he  much  wronged  in 
his  Satire,  but  who  now  forgot  their  re- 
f«Dtm«Qt  in  gcDfrooa  atoimtiofi.     From 
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m<ntiing  till  night  the  most  flattering  tes- 
timonies  of  his  success  crowded  his  tsble 
— ^firaim  the  grave  tributes  of  the  states- 
man and  the  philosopher  down  to  (what 
flattered  him  still  mora)  the  romantic  bil- 
let  of  some  inoogmta,  or  the  pressing  note  of 
invitation  from  some  fair  leader  of  fashion; 
and,  in  place  of  the  desert  which  London 
had  been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  now  not  ouly  saw  the  whole  splendid 
interior  of  high  life  thrown  open  to  re- 
ceive him,  but  found  himself,  among  its 
illustrious  crowds,  the  most  distinguished 
object." 

Byron,  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  he  had  *'  been  left  unthought  of 
in  obscurity,"  was  now  all  at  once 

**  Conspicnous  object  in  a  nation's  eye  ;** 

and  a  Colonel  Greville — a  man  of 
fashion  about  town — we  beg  the  de- 
ceased's pardon  for  the  use  of  that 
article — ^must  needs  challenffe  the 
''prevailing  poet,"  for  some  lulusion 
or  no  allusion  in  the  Satire.  He  was 
a  blockhead  for  his  pains,  and  his 
silly  message  dwindled  away  down 
into  nothing,  or  evaporated  in  smoke. 
>Vhat  sillied  that  Satire  ?  «  What 
is  writ  18  writ,"  and  such  is  the  in- 
valuable blessing  of  the  art  of  print* 
ing,  that  we  defy  the  whole  world  to 
suppress  a  single  scrap  of  paper  that 
bears  the  impress  of  genius.  Byron 
felt  that  all  such  half-hostile  messages 
were  non8ense,and  bristled  up  against 
them ;  but  he  was  far  more  embar- 
rassed in  those  cases  where  the  re- 
stitution took  a  friendly  form.  We 
quote  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
which  does  ample  justice  to  the  no- 
bleness of  his  mind : — 


"  Being  now  daily  in  the  habit  of  i 
ing  and  receiving  kindnesses  f 
who  either  in  themselves,  vr  throogh  fSMr 
relatives,  had  been  wounded  by  his  pen,  be 
felt  every  fresh  instance  of  eoortesy  firoin 
such  quarten  to  be  (as  he  sometimes  in  die 
strong  language  of  Scripture  ejipr eased 
it)  '  like  heaping  coals  of  Ihre  npoo  his 
head.'  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  renarfcabk 
degree,  sensitive  to  the  klndiMss  or  dis- 
pleasure of  those  he  lived  with ;  and  km 
he  passed  a  life  subject  to  the  immediati 
influence  of  society,  it  may  be  dooMei 
whether  he  ever  would  haveveatmed  wfm 
those  unbridled  bunts  of  coci|;y  In  wMeh 
he,  at  once,  demonstrated  and  ahnsed  U 
power.  At  the  period  when  he  na  net  ii 
his  Satire,  society  had  not  yet  caught  hn 
within  itapale;  and  in  the  tine  ef  his  Csin 
and  Don  Joans,  he  had  again  hrakm  leoa. 
inmiU   Hcsf^MiiMtfaMtlrrarAimfifi 
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of  M^itttde  atid  IndApendenoe,  m  the  tnie^le- 
meBtofhisitreDgth.  In  hisown  domain  6f 
una^natioD,  he  ooalddefythewhole  world ; 
while,  in  real  life,  a  frown  or  smile  could 
rulehim.  The  facility  with  which  he  sacrl- 
ilced  his  first  Tolume,  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  his  friend,  Mr  Becher,  is  a  strong  proof 
of  this  pliahleness ;  and,  in  the  instance  of 
Childe  Harold,  such  influence  had  the 
opinions  of  Mr  Gifford  and  Mr  Dallas  on 
his  mind,  that  he  not  only  riirunk  from 
Us  original  design  of  identifying  himself 
with  his  hero,  but  surrendered  to  them 
one  of  his  most  faTourite  stanzas,  whose 
heterodoxy  they  had  oljected  to ;  nor  is  it 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  conclude,  that  had  a 
*  more  extended  force  of  such  influence  then 
acted  upon  him,  he  would  hare  consented 
to  omit  the  sceptical  parts  of  his  poem  al« 
together.  Certain  it  is,  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  in  England,  no  such 
doctrines  were  ever  again  obtruded  on  his 
readers ;  and  in  all  those  beautiful  ci'ea- 
tiens  of  his  fancy  with  which  he  bright* 
eoed  that  whole  period,  keeping  the  public 
eye  in  one  prolonged  gaze  of  admiration, 
both  the  bitterness  and  the  license  of  his 
Impetuous  spirit  were  kept  effectually  un- 
der controL  The  world,  indeed,  had  yet 
to  witness  what  he  was  capable  of,  when 
emancipated  from  this  restraint.  For 
graeelul  and  powerful  as  were  his  flights 
whOe  society  had  still  a  hold  of  him,  it  was 
not  till  let  loose  firom  the  leash  that  he 
roec  into  the  true  region  of  his  strength ; 
and  though  almost  in  proportion  to  that 
strength  was,  too  frequently,  his  abuse  of 
it,  yet  so  magnificent  are  the  very  excesses 
of  such  energy,  that  it  is  impossible,  even 
while  we  condemn,  not  to  admire.  The 
occasion  by  which  I  have  been  led  into 
these  remarks — namely,  his  sensitiveness 
on  the  subject  of  his  Satire — is  one  of  those 
instances  that  show  how  easily  his  gigan- 
tie  spirit  could  be,  if  not  held  down,  at 
least  entangled,  by  the  small  ties  of  society. 
Tho  a^^ression  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  was  not  only  past,  but,  by  many 
of  those  moet  injured,  forgiven  ;  and  yet 
— highly,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  the  credit 
of  his  social  fedings — ^tbe  idea  of  living 
Amiliarly  and  friendly  with  persons  re- 
^peetiiig  whose  character  or  talents  there 
were  such  opinions  of  his  on  record,  be- 
came, at  length,  insupportable  to  him  ;  and 
theiigh  fax  advanced  in  a  fifth  edition  of 
'  English  Bards,*  &c.  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lation  of  suppressing  the  Satire  altogether ; 
andorders  weresent  to  Cawthorn,  the  pub- 
iishcry  to  commit  the  whole  impression  to 
the  flames.  At  the  same  time,  and  from 
^mllar  motives — aided,  I  rather  think,  by 
wk  friendly  remonstrance  from  Lord  Elgin 
or  some  of  his  connexions — ^the  '  Curse  of 
annerray'  a  poem  levelled  against  that  no- 


bleman,  and  already  in  ptogreis  toward! 
publication,  was  also  sacrificed ; '  while  the 
*'  Hint*  from  Horace,'  though  containiiig 
far  less  personal  satire  than  either  of  the 
others,  shared  their  fate.*' 

We  have  no  experience  of  the  Feel- 
ing of  Fame.  Once  in  a  night  dreani 
we  had  it  for  a  momentary  flash — 
but  all  the  eyes  of  the  gazing  multi- 
tude shut  at  once,  and  left  us  shrunk 
up  into  insignificance  in  total  dark- 
ness. We  sec,  however,  that  it  turns 
the  heads  of  most  men  and  women, 
making  them  all  as  proud  as  so  many 
fallen  angels.  How  a  London  Lion 
ought  to  shake  his  mane,  and  wag 
his  tail,  and  shew  his  tusks,  and  roar, 
we,  who  are  but  an  Edinburgh  lamb, 
can  form  no  conjecture.  It  is  easy 
to  moralize  over  Uie  weakness  of  the 
strong,  the  meanness  of  the  mighty ; 
but  poets  are  but  men,  and  if  all  the 
world  will  bow  down  to  them,  and 
worship  them,  agape  with  wonder 
and  astonishment,  we  must  not  abuse 
the  bards  for  staring  like  Saracens. 
Now,  really  Byron,  **  who  awoke 
one  morning,  and  found  himself 
famous,"  mieht  have  been  pardon- 
ed, if,  notwithstanding  his  lameness, 
he  had 

"  Into  such  strange  vagaries  fell 
As  he  would  dance." 

But  he  did  not  make  any  such  expo- 
sure of  his  Bardship.  He  enjoyed 
his  fame — why  not  'Pr^but  it  found  not 
its  way  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
his  heart  There  was  many  a  strange 
dark  thing  there  "  that  passeth 
shew ;"  and  there  may  be  much  and 
frequent  enjoyment  above  the  surface 
of  melancholy — of  misery  that  is  mix- 
ed with  tiie  vital  blood  Fame  never 
yet  yielded  deep,  untroubled,  per- 
manent, immortal  bliss !  In  its  full 
blaze  men  have  committed  suicide. 
Had  Byron  done  so,  it  needed  not  to 
have  confounded  us;  for  his  assu- 
redly were  sometimes  dark,  despe- 
rate, wicked  thoughts — like  the  whisj 
perings  of  fiends  in  dreams — "  airy 
tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,*' 
and  mutter  of  distraction  and  death. 
Hear  his  admirable  biographer. 

"  During  all  this  time,  the  impression 
which  he  had  produced  in  society,  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man,  went  on  daily  increasing ; 
aud  the  facility  with  which  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  current  of  fashionable  life,  and 
mingled  in  all  the  gay  scenes  through 
which  it  led,  showed  that  the  novelty,  at 
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iMtt,  of  tbif  mods  of  odttenoeliad  ohtnno 
for  Um,  howerer  he  might  eitlmato  ita 
yloMUKS.  That  tort  of  Tanity  whieh  is 
•fanoat  iiiMpttrahle  fhim  goiilii%  mod  which 
consists  in  an  extreme  lentitiTencst  on  tho 
sttlgeet  of  self.  Lord  Byron,  I  need  not 
say,  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  and 
never  was  there  a  career  in  which  this 
sensibility  to  the  opinions  of  others  was 
exposed  to  more  constant  and  various  ex- 
citement than  that  on  which  he  was  now 
entered.  I  find  In  a  note  of  my  own  to  him, 
written  at  this  period,  some  Jesting  allu- 
sions to  the  *  circle  of  star-gazers*  whom  I 
had  left  around  him  at  some  party  on  the 
preceding  night ;  and  such  in  fact  was  the 
flattering  ordeal  he  had  to  undergo  whero- 
ever  he  went.  On  these  occasions,  parti- 
cularly  before  the  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance bad  become  sufficiently  extended  to 
set  him  wholly  at  his  ease,  his  air  and  port 
were  those  of  one  whose  better  thoughts 
were  elsewhere,  and  who  looked  with 
melancholy  abstraction  on  the  gay  crowd 
around  him.  This  deportment,  so  rare  in 
such  scenes,  and  so  accordant  with  the  ro- 
mantic notions  entertained  of  him,  was 
the  result  partly  of  shyness,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  of  that  love  of  effect  and  impres- 
sion  to  which  the  poetical  character  of  his 
mind  naturally  led.  Nothing,  Indeed, 
could  be  more  amusing  and  delightful  than 
the  contrast  which  his  manner  afterwards, 
when  we  were  alone,  presented  to  his 
proud  reserve  in  the  brilliant  circle  we 
had  just  left.  It  was  like  the  bursting 
gaiety  of  a  boy  let  loose  from  school,  and 
teemed  as  if  there  was  no  extent  of  fun  or 
tricks  of  which  he  was  not  capable.  Find- 
ing  him  invariably  thus  lively  when  we 
were  together,  I  often  rallied  liim  on  the 
gloomy  tone  of  his  poetry,  as  assumed  5 
but  his  constant  answer  was,  (and  I  soon 
ceased  to  doubt  of  ite  truth,)  that  though 
thus  merry  and  full  of  laughter  with 
those  he  liked,  he  was,  at  heart,  one  of  the 
mott  melancholy  wi'etches  in  existence.** 

Drury-Lane  Theatre,  we  believe,  is 
burned  to  the  ground  about  once  every 
twelve  years;  and  the  last  confla- 
gration fortunately  was  so  timed  as 
to  fall  in  with  the  first  sun-burst  of 
Byron's  fame.  His  Address,  to  be 
delivered  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
theatre,  was  preferred  to  one  by  Dr 
Busby — and  we  have  a  good  many 
of  these  quarto  pages  filled  with  ob- 
literations and  conections  of  that 
no  very  extraordinary  composition. 
He  also,  about  this  time,  vtTote  a 
poem  upon  Waltzing — and  seems  to 
have  prmtedjpart  of  the  "  Curse  of 
Hinerva.''    These  were  but  small 


doiiig»*^iit  they  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased the  Londoners-Hind  Byron 
continued  to  be  tiieir  Phoenix.  In 
the  May  of  1813,  appeared  his  wild 
and  beautiful  **  Fragment**  the  Giaour 
— ^perhaps  the  most  intensely  pas- 
sionate and  exquisitely  tender  or  all 
his  poems.  *  The  storv,"  Mr  Moore 
well  says,  **  possessed  that  stimula- 
ting charm  for  him,  almost  indispen- 
sable to  his  fancy,  of  bein^  in  some 
degree  connected  with  himself— an 
event  in  which  he  had  been  person- 
ally concerned*  while  on  his  travels, 
having  supplied  the  groundwork  on 
which  the  Poem  was  founded.'*  It 
appcMTs  that  he  beautified  it  greatly, 
and  infused  into  it  more  and  more 
of  the  spirit  of  poesy,  pathos,  and 

nion,  as  it  went  through  the  press. 
\  a  fragment^  it  is  true;  but  it 
reads  like  one  of  those  old  woful 
tragic  ballads,  in  which  the  hiatus 
seem  caused  by  the  falling  away  of 
all  needless  stanzas,  and  the  stream 
of  suffering  leaps  darkly  and  foam- 
ingly  over  each  chasm  in  the  rocks. 
*'  On  my  rigoining  him  in  town  thla 
spring,  I  found  the  enthusiasm  about  hia 
writings  and  himself,  which  I  had  lef^  so 
preralent,  both  in  the  world  of  literature 
and  in  society,  grown*  if  any  things  still 
more  general  and  intense.  In  the  imme- 
diate circle,  perliaps,  around  him,  familiar- 
ity of  intercourse  might  have  begun  to  pro- 
duce its  usual  disendianting  effects.  His 
own  liveliness  and  unreserve,  on  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  would  not  he  long 
in  dispelling  that  charm  of  poetic  sadness* 
which  to  the  eyes  of  distant  observers  hung 
about  him  :  while  the  romantic  notions^ 
connected  by  some  of  his  lair  readers  with 
those  past  and  nameless  loves  alluded  to  in 
his  poems,  ran  some  risk  of  abatement 
from  too  near  an  acquaintance  with  the 
supposed  objects  of  his  fimoy  and  fondness^ 
at  present.  A  poet*s  mistreos  should  r^ 
main,  if  possible,  as  imaginary  a  being  to 
others,  as,  in  meet  of  the  attributes  he 
clothes  her  with,  she  has  been  to  himself ! 
-—the  reality,  however  fair,  being  always 
sure  to  fall  short  of  the  picture  which  a  too 
lavish  fimcy  has  drawn  of  it.  Could  we 
call  up  in  array  before  us  all  the  beauties 
whom  the  love  of  poets  has  immortalized, 
from  the  high-born  dame  to  the  plebeian 
damsel, — ^from  the  Lauras  and  Sacharia- 
aas  down  to  the  Cloes  and  Jeannies, — ^we 
should,  It  is  to  be  feared*  sadly  mipeoplo 
our  Imaginations  of  many  a  bright  tenant 
that  poesy  has  lodged  there,  and  find*  la 
more  than  one  iaatanoo^  our  admiration  of 
ths  iaith  aadfimoy  of  Um  worshipper  Sft« 
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enaied  hf  wr  dlieifcry  of  the  worth- 
iMHMM  of  th«  IM. 

*«  Bm,  wlmlew  of  iti  iint  rMnantle 
iMpNMlaa  «h«  ptTMnai  «hMMtcr  of  tlM 
poot  auiy,  froHi  toeh  ctiiMii  IttTB  loit  In  tlM 
oImU  ho  moi*  Ar^qnuitod,  tUt  dinpfoliit. 
aum  of  tho  fanaftnatioii  tvu  te  more 
tban  oonpcnwied  by  the  frmnk,  todfel,  and 
•Bfoging  qnolitleiy  both  of  dlopotition  and 
mtam$np  which,  on  a  nearer  interooorac^ 
ho  diadooed,  aa  well  aa  by  that  entire  ab> 
•enoe  of  any  literary  aaeumption  or  po- 
daatry,  which  entitled  him  fully  to  the 
praiee  beatowed  by  Sprat  upon  Cowley, 
.  that  few  could  '  ever  dieooverhe  waa  a  great 
poetbyhisdiacouree.*  While  thus,  by  his 
Intlmatesy  and  thoae  who  had  got,  as  it 
were^  behind  the  scenes  of  his  fame,  he 
waa  seen  In  his  true  oolonrs,  as  well  of 
weakneaa  as  of  amiableness,  on  strangers, 
and  such  as  were  ont  of  this  immediate 
circle,  the  spell  of  his  poetical  character 
atni  oontlnaed  to  operate ;  and  the  fierce 
gloom  and  sternness  of  his  Imaginary  per- 
sonages were^  by  the  greater  number  of 
them,  snpposed  to  belong,  not  only  as  re- 
garded mind,  but  manners,  to  himself.  So 
proralont  and  peraerering  haa  been  this 
notion,  that.  In  some  dis^ilsitions  on  his 
eharacter,  publiahed  ainco  his  death,  and 
oonlaining  otherwise  many  just  and  stri- 
Idng  Tlowa,  we  find,  In  the  professed  por- 
trait dmwn  of  him,  such  ftatores  as  the 
following : — '  Lord  Byron  had  a  stem, 
direet,  aerere  mind ;  a  saroastic,  disdain- 
fiil,  gloomy  temper.  He  had  no  light  sym- 
pathy with  heartless  cheerfulness ; — upon 
tho  anrfiioe  was  sourness,  discontent,  dis- 
pleasure, ill-wiU.  Beneath  all  this  weight 
of  doads  and  darkness,'  &c.  &c. 

"  Of  the  sort  of  double  aspect  which  he 
thus  presented,  as  viewed  by  the  world  and 
by  his  friends,  he  was  himself  fully  aware ; 
and  It  not  only  amused  him,  but,  as  a 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  flat- 
tered  his  pride.  He  was.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  by  no  means  in- 
sensible or  inattentive  to  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced personally  on  society ;  and  though 
tho  brilliant  station  he  had  attained,  since 
the  eommenoement  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  made  not  the  sUghteat  alteration 
In  the  unaffwtedness  of  his  private  Inter- 
eoQTBi^  I  eonld  percdve,  I  thought,  with 
rafierenoe  to  the  external  world,  some 
dight  dwnges  In  his  conduct,  which  seem- 
ed indteatlve  of  the  effects  of  his  celebrity 
upon  him.  Among  other  circumstances, 
I  oboervcd  that,  whether  fh»m  shyness  of 
4(0  general  gaao,  or,  from  a  notion,  like 
livy's,  that  men  of  eminence  should  not 
too  moch  fiunillarixo  the  public  to  their 
p«Bon%  ho  avoided  showing  himself  in  the 
JMffnings^  and  In  crowded  places,  much 
sure  than  was  his  costom  when  we  first 


boeame  aoqnalntad.  Tbo  preeeding  year, 
boforo  hia  name  had  grown  '  ao  rifs  and 
•elebrated,*  wo  had  gone  together  to  the 
exhibition  at  Somarset  House,  and  other 
anch  places;  and  the  true  reason,  no  doubt, 
of  his  present  reserve,  in  abstaining  from 
all  such  miscellaneous  haunts,  waa  the  sen- 
sitiveness, so  often  referred  to,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lameneas — a  feeliog  which  tfae 
curiosity  of  the  public  eye,  now  attracted 
to  this  infirmity  by  his  fame,  could  not 
fail,  he  knew,  to  put  rather  painfully  to  the 
proof.** 

Such  painting  as  this  begpeakt 
the  hand  of  a  master ;  every  touch 
brings  out  character;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  the  portrait  is  true  to 
nature.  There  is  vindication  in  such 
free  and  fearless  friendship  which  is 
irresistible,  and  we  love  tne  biogra- 
pher who,  by  simple  and  undisguU 
sing  truth,puts  down  falsehood  till  its 
tongue  drops  its  idle  venom  in  the 
dust  Strong  sense  and  fine  senti- 
ment here  glow  in  every  line ;  love 
for  the  "  poor  inhabitant  below"  en- 
genders no  hatred  towards  the  ma^ 
lignity  that  would  fain  stir  and  dis- 
turb his  very  shroud ;  but  his  eulo- 
gist is  serene.  In  the  conscious  pride 
of  being  privileged  to  confess  the 
fralltieB  of  him  whose  character,  in 
spite  of  them  all,  was  noble  stills 
nor  by  any  exaggeration  of  his  vir- 
tues, any  more  than  of  his  vices^ 
would  seek  to  wrong  Byron  any* 
where,  and, 

'Meastofall, 
Here  standing  by  his  grave." 

His  very  want  of  literary  assump- 
tion— when  we  consider  what  he  was, 
and  what  the  world  thought  him-— 
being  perfectly  natural  and  sincere, 
shewed  rare  greatness  of  character. 
It  accounted  for  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  his  conversational  powers 
Dy  the  Cockneys,  who  all  keep  chat- 
tering during  meals  and  after  them, 
like  so  many  monkeys,  emulous  and 
envious  of  each  other's  eloquence, 
and  pulling  out  with  their  paws  fetid 
observations  from  their  cheek-pou- 
ches, which  are  nuts  to  them,  though 
instead  of  kernel,  nothing  but  snufF. 
Monkeys  and  Cockneys  seem  always 
alarmed  that  you  think  them  stupid 
unless  they  gibber;  whereas,  were 
they  but  to  hold  their  tongues,  it  is 
possible  that  you  might  be  betrayed 
once  in  your  life  into  a  momentary 
suspicion  that  they  were  human. 
Leigh  Hunt  declares  that  Byron  had 
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nothing  deflenring  the  name  of  con* 
verafttion;  and  he  b  just  about  aa 
ri^ht  in  thinking  so  aa'anape  grossly 
misbehaving  himself,  with  his  little 
red  bleary  eyes,  in  every  possible 
way  in  his  cage,  high  im  in  tlie  attic 
story  of  Pidcock  or  Wombwell,  b 
right  in  testifying  his  contempt  for 
the  taciturnity  of  the  lion  on  the 
ground-floor,  who  keeps  gazing  on 
the  admirers  of  the  forest-king,  as 
silent  as  Pythagoras. 

Conversational  talents  are,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  the  source  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  social  par- 
ties of  a  mixed  kind ;  but  more  fre- 
quently are  they  the  source  of  dis- 
comfort, annoyance,  wearisomeness, 
and  disgust.  There  is  a  distinction 
perhaps,  but  to  us  it  often  seems  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  be- 
tween speakers  and  talkers — the  for- 
mer, we  understand,  being  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  of  course  listened  to  with 
all  due  deference  and  respect.  But 
then,  they  insist  on  admiration,  and 
admiration  includes  silence,  and  si- 
lence is  shameful  to  men  with  tongues 
in  their  mouths  and  brains  in  uieir 
heads,  as  long  and  as  large,  it  may 
be,  as  those  of  their  eloouent  neigh- 
bours. The  truth  is,  that  Uie  man  who 
shews  off  in  company,  is  ipso  facto 
a  poor  creature;  and  cannot  be  a 
gentleman.  Exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  a  passion  for  sympathy,  or  a 
confidential  affection  for  tne  pensive 
Public,  will  instigate  men  to  pour 
tliemselves  out  at  table,  to  decant 
themselves  as  tiiey  might  a  bottle  of 
frothy  small  beer,  or  other  more  po- 
tent liquor,  ^^aana  peur  et  sans  r«- 
proche.  We  do  not  call  that  shew- 
ing off;  for  the  root  of  their  copious- 
ness, their  great  "  verbosity  of  words," 
as  we  t'other  day  heard  such  fluency 
well  called  by  a  country  gentleman, 
is  benevolence — legitimate  or  spu- 
rious ;  and  such  is  the  wickedness  of 
this  world,  that  we  like  even  a  bas- 
tard benevolence.  But'your  studied 
**  malice  prepense"  haranguer,  who 
gets  up  his  string  of  speeches  out  of 
his  pile  of  commonplace  books,  and 
absolutely  comes  prepared,  like  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  open- 
ing the  Budget,  or  a  barrister  about 
to  address  a  jury  on  a  case  of  rail- 
roads, river-embankments,  or  en- 
croachment-of-tide,  deserves  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  except  in- 
deed a  roaating  from  ^dney  Smith. 


The  aelfiah  Biimflr  apouto  but  for  him- 
self ;  nor  sees  the  loathing  which  his 
vulgpar  lips  inspire,  his  pompeus 
enunciation,  and  the  ^aaea  fixteirea 
of  his  unintellectual  eyes.  **  Pity  lie 
is  not  in  Parliament,^'  some  stuck- 

Eig  ninny  whispers  to  the  brother  at 
is  elbow — and  pity  'tis  indeed — ^in 
parliament — in  prison — or  in  the 
stocks.  Onl  V  see  how  he  shines !— < 
Feeding  his  little  tin-lamp  with  the 
oil  of  vanity— till  all  at  once  the  wick 
goes  out  with  a  stink,  and  the  would- 
be  illuming  cannot  see  the  length  of 
his  nose.  For  somebody  has  chan- 
ged the  talk  upon  him,  insinuated  a 
topic  on  which  our  friend  has  not 
been  crammed  like  a  Cambridge 
\iTangler  or  a  Norfolk  turkey,  and 
the  shallow  s^eam,  as  if  stricken  by 
sudden  frost,  is  dumb.  The  company 
begins  to  revive  under  the  unhoped 
abatement  of  the  nuisance.  There  is 
a  sweet,  still.  Sabbath-feeling  in  the 
air,  now  that  the  ^  dizzy  mm-wheel 
rests,"  and  mine  host  (^Is  on  Davy 
Wylie  for  a  song — ^the  Ewie  wi'  the 
crooked  horn,  or  Jenny's  bawbee. 
The  orator  remembers,  or  feigns,  an 
engagement  to  a  Rout ;  and  flies  off 
to  have  his  dry  weWfanged  (see  Dr 
Jamieson^  by  an  efl^sion  from  the 
bucket  or  some  Fashionable  Blue. 

Men  of  genius,  even,  are  not  al- 
ways innocent  of  this  sin.  They  are 
betrayed  into  it  by  the  "moods  of 
their  own  minds,"  which  are  some- 
times perverse  enough;  and  seem 
suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to 
shine — idle  ambition  indeed—  in  stars 
that  by  their  very  being  are  lustrous. 
But  stars,  it  would  appear,  are  some- 
times impatient  of  oeing  behind  a 
cloud-*and  are  unhappy  in  heaven 
unless  gazed  at  from  earth.  Poeta 
thus  become  prosy;  Coleridge  him- 
self, whose  speech  usually  resemblea 
the  music  ot  the  spheres,  then  hunw 
like  a  spinning-wheel  or  a  dorhawk ; 
Wordsworth's  Much-ado-about^No- 
thing  reminds  his  hearers  of  the  ca- 
taract of  Lodore,  bouncing  in  dry 
summer-weather  over  a  preeipioe 
some  hundred  feet  high,  with  about 
some  six  or  eight  gafiims  in  the  mi- 
nute of  a  continuous  flow  of  foamy 
froth.  Sir  Walter  gets  so  unrelent- 
ingly  anecdotical  on  the  doomed 
man  sitting  under  the  fascination  ef 
his  shaffgy  eyebrows,  that  the  ffboat 
of  Joe  Miller  would  seem  to  briw 
relief  from  Elysium  to  tbbt  «*  storiM 
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urn  and  animated  bust ;"  and  as  for 
Bowles,  we  neyer  shall  cease  won* 
dering  how  be  can  bring  himself  to 
have  the  wickedness  sometimes  to 
deliver,  at  one  Saturday  sitting,  as 
many  sermons  as  would  suffice  the 
congregation  of  Bremhill  church  for  a 
series  of  Sabbaths. 

Now,  all  this  being  the  case,  more 
or  less,  one  may  easily  suppose  the 
scene  when  a  batch  of  tip-top  talk- 
ers are  mettogether,  each  determined 
to  put  his  best  foot  foremost,  and  to 
gabble  Uie  other  down,  till  the  air  of 
tiie  room  is  like  the  hollow  of  the 
sky,  during  the  transit  of  a  Rock  of 
wOd-^eese  emigrating  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  chie^  with  a  bill  almost  as 
loud  and  long  as  Wilmot  Morton's. 
Byron  suffered  much  in  this  way; 
and  seems  to  have  had  a  horror  of 
certain  soirees,  where  every  mouth 
was  at  work  like  a  power-loom.  At 
no  time  loquacious, — at  such  time 
he  was  silent.  What  cared  he  whe- 
ther the  •*  Epicene"  had  the  ball  nt 
her  own  foot, — or  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, (talker  in  ordinary  at  Hol- 
land-House,)—or  Mr  Richard  Shai-pe, 
— or  Brownstout  Whitbread,  fiie 
brewer,— —or  Smallbeer  Rogers,  the 
banker, — or  Playwright  Colman,  the 
licenser, — or  any  otner  ^  old  man 
or  old  woman  eloquent"  —  what 
mattered  all  this  to  Childe  Harold, 
self-withdrawn  into  some  glorious 
dream  of  Greece,  flying,  eagle-like, 
o'er  the  Peaks  of  Parnassus  ?  His 
ambition  "  was  made  of  sterner 
stuft"  He  knew  that  one  of  his 
^Denserian  stanzas  was  worth  all  the 
talk-tea-and-tum-out  that  ever  was 
dribbled;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  seriously  admi- 
ring for  an  hour  any  of  those  spout- 
ers,  except  De  Stael  and  Sheridan, 
—and  She^  indeed,  was  almost  of  as 
high  an  order  of  mind  as  Byron, — 
aluoueh,  unlike  Eve  with  Adam,  from 
"  her  lips  words  alone  pleased  us ;" 
while  He  was  lustrous  even  when  la- 
chrymose, with  the  hues  of  wit  turn- 
ing his  maudlin  tears  into  diamond 
Sparks,  and  while  smiles  and  sighs 
were  a-struggle,  "  set  the  table  on  a 
roar."  Byron  was  often  mute— that 
is,  his  thought  was  so— but  his  fore- 
liead  always  spoke,and  so  did  the  elo- 

auent  l&;ht— and  the  simshiny  dia* 
ows  or  his  eyes,  whether  **  in  dim 
suffusion  veiled"  of  mehmcholy,  or 
•  brightly  beautifully  blue,"  as  the 
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heavens  without  a  cloud,  in  the  sum- 
mer-light of  the  Joy  of  Genius, 
which— to  look  on  its  expression — 
seemeth  indeed  to  be  '*  bliss  be>-ond 
compare !" 

It  would  be  extremely  impertinent 
in  us  to  despise  the  Fashionable  and 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
of  London,  composed  as  it  is,  in  no- 
inconsiderable  pai*t,  of  very  brilliant, 
persons,  male  and  female, — and  con- 
taining, no  doubt)  it«  due  proportion 
both  of  wit  and  wisdom.  Vet  Byron 
does  not  seem,  from  his  Journals,  to 
liave  either  much  admired  or  much 
enjoyed  it;  and  we  confess,  that 
sometimes  we  have  experienced  a 
feeling  of  pity, — almost  a  little  like  a 
leaning  towards  contempt, — in  read- 
ingnotafewof  the  trifling  details  with 
which  the  middle  poition  of  this  vo- 
lume is  too  much  occupied.  Small 
sketches,  or  rather  scratches  of  cha- 
racter, jests  stale  and  vapid,  "  quips 
and  cranks,"  without  the  "  wreathed 
smiles"  that  should  accompany  them 
— anecdotes  not  exactly  scandalous, 
but  gossipy — badinage  andpersijlage, 
of  which  the  affectea  heartJessness  is 
not  carried  off  by  the  real  fancy — 
and  certain  airs  of  assumption,  en- 
tirely alien  from  Byron*s  native  cha- 
racter, but  breathed  over  its  surface 
by  the  exclusive  spirit  of  what  is 
called,  and  no  doubt  often  is,  High 
Life,  though  it  sometimes  looks  like 
the  lowest  of  the  low ;  such  annoy- 
ances have  rather  too  frequently  met 
us  in  Mr  Moore's  Narrative,  and  By- 
ron's Jouiiials,  of  the  two  years  and 
a  half  between  the  publication  of 
Childe  Harold  and  the  "  Fatal  Mar- 
riage." It  is  haid  to  say  in  what 
kind  of  element  Byron  would  most 
freely  have  breathed;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  atmos- 
phere of  London.  During  the  de- 
pression of  spirits  which  he  labour- 
ed under  while  printing  Childe  Ha- 
rold, he  would  frequently,  eays  Mr 
Dallas,  talk  of  selling  Newstead,  and 
of  going  to  reside  in  Naxos,  or  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  to  adopt  the 
Eastern  costume  and  customs,  and  to 
pass  his  time  in  studying  the  Orien- 
tal languages  and  literature.  The 
excitement  of  the  triumph  that  soon 
after  ensued,  and  the  scenes  which, 
in  other  pursuits  besides  those  of 
literature,  attended  him,  a^ain  di- 
verted, says  Mr  Moore,  his  thoughts 
from  these  migratory  projects.  But 
2  F 
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the  roving  fit  soon  returned;  and 
we  find,  from  one  of  bis  letters  to  Mr 
William  Bankes,  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  finding  himself,  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  of  1813,  once  more 
among  the  mountains  of  his  beloved 
Greece.  For  a  time  that  plan  was  ex- 
changed for  the  more  social  project  of 
accompanjring  his  friends,  tne  family 
of  Lord  Oxford,  to  Sicily ;  but  on  that 
design  being  by  him  relinquished, 
he  again  thought  of  the  East,  and 
proceeded  so  far  in  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage,  about  tne  middle  of 
summer,  as  to  purchase  snuff-boxes 
as  presents  for  some  of  his  old  Turk- 
ish friends.  Thus  he  writes  to  Mr 
Moore: — **  Rogers  is  out  of  town 
with  Madam  de  Stael>  who  hath  prubr* 
lished  an  Essay  against  Suicide, 
which,  I  presume,  will  make  some- 
body shoot  himself, — as  a  sermon  by 
Blenkinsop,  in  proof  of  Christianity, 
sent  a  hitnerto  most  orthodox  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  out  of  a  Chapel  of 
Ease,  a  perfect  Atheist.  I  am  still  in 
equipment  for  going  away,"  &c. 
Mr  Croker  had  procured  for  him  a 
passage  to  Greece  in  a  king's  ship ; 
out  the  scheme  went  off,  and  he  had 
to  interest  himself  in  correcting  and 
adding  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Giaour,  which  was  about  this  time 
reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh,  in  an 
article  **  so  very  mild  and  sentimen- 
tal, that,"  (j^uoth  his  Lordship,  **  it 
must  be  written  by  Jeffrey  in  hve.^* 
"  Mr  Jeffrey  has  done  the  handsome 
tiling  by  me, — and  I  say  nothinff. 
But  this  I  will  Bay, — if  you  and  I" 
(he  is  writing  to  Mr  Moore)  "  had 
knocked  one  another  on  the  head  in 
his  iournal,  how  he  would  have 
laughed,  and  what  a  mighty  bad 
figure  we  should  have  cut  in  our 
posthumous  works !" 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year, 
(1813,)  he  "  scribbled  another  Turk- 
ish story,"  the  Bride  of  Abydos,— 
which  scribbling  occupied,  he  tells 
,  us,  four  days;  and,  in  good  truth, 
'  there  are  too  many  feeble  or  ill- 
written  passages  in  the  poem,  which 
is  the  least  successful  oT  all  his  pro- 
ductions, either  in  design  or  execu- 
tion. But  Lord  Holland  liked  it,^ 
and  so  did  Lady  Holland,— although 
on  reading  the  proofs,  they  disliked 
it;  but  taste  is  a  very  vanable  feel- 
m^,  and  'twas  all  right  at  last.  «  The 
Bride  of  Abydos,"  says  Mr  Moore, 
was  struck  off,  like  its  predecessor 
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Uie  Giaour,  in  one  of  thoseparoxysms 
of  passion  and  imagination,  which 
adverUures  meh  a»  me  poet  wa$  now 
engaged  in  were,  in  a  temperament 
like  his,  calculated  to  excite.  As  the 
mathematician  of  old  required  but  a 
spot  to  stand  upon,  to  be  able,  as  he 
boasted,  to  move  the  world,  so  a 
certain  degree  of  foundation  in^ac^ 
seemed  necessary  to  Byron,  before 
that  lever  which  he  knew  how  to 
apply  to  the  world  of  the  pas- 
sions, could  be  wielded  by  him. 
So  small,  however,  was,  in  many 
instances,  the  connexion  with  real- 
ity which  satisfied  him,  that  to  aim 
at  tracing,  through  his  stories,  these 
links  with  his  own  fate  and  fortunes 
^l^ioJtii,.werQ,.  after  all,  perhaps  vi- 
sible but  to  his  ovm.  fancy,  would 
be  a  task  as  uncertain  as  unsafe ;  and 
this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the 
Bride  of  Abydos,  but  to  the  Corsair, 
Lara,  and  all  the  other  beautiful  fic- 
tions that  followed,  iu  which,  though 
the  emotions  expressed  by  the  poet 
may  be,  in  general,  regarded  as  vivid 
recollections  of  what  had,  at  differ- 
ent times,  agitated  his  own  bosom, 
there  were  but  little  grounds, — ^how- 
ever he  might  himself  occasionally 
encourage  such  a  supposition, — for 
connecting  him  personally  with  the 
ground-work  or  incidents  of  Uie 
story." 

Byron  had  now  been  for  two  years 
Lord  of  the  Ascendant  Admiration 
of  one  man  seldom  lasts  so  long  in 
the  fluctuating  soul  of  the  World, 
and  still  seldomer  in  the  fickle  soul 
of  the  Town.  It  cannot  sustain  it^ 
self  iu  the  air  of  fancy,  having  little  or 
no  foundation  in  the  intellect.  Byron 
was  a  great  poet ;  but  a  great  poet  has 
many  small  idolaters ;  Lonaon  is  a 
large  city,  but  it  contains  some  hun- 
dred thousand  very  little  inhabit-* 
ants;  and  though  we  would  not  of- 
fend such  a  metropolis  for  the  urn- 
verse,  we  humbly  presume  to  doubt 
if  the  Wen  be  the  Power  which  pre- 
sides over  the  dominions  of  poetry, 
if  the  Fame  whom  she  sends  "  flying 
all  abroad,"  be  the  Immortal  One, 
or  a  Simulacrum,  which,  iu  Uie  very 
midst  of  her  towering  flight,  feels  her 
^ving  flagging,  and  aesceud!s  plump- 
down  to  the  dust.  Be  that  as  it  may 
—The  Town  began  to  tire  of  Byroa 
— to  gi-ow  sulky  and  sullen  with  By* 
ron — to  get  fierce  and  ferocious  iqioo^ 
Byron— and,  like  other  gluttons. 


iSSO.]  Moorffs  Si/rcn. 

"  With  iMMtfed,  base  Iftgratltude 
Cram  and  blaspheme  !ts  feeder.** 

In  April,  1814,  we  hear  of  lum  in  a 

atrange  mood. 

**  A  resolution  was,  alioat  this  tixM, 
adopted  by  him,  whieh,  however  strange 
and  precipitate  it  appeared,  a  knowledge 
of  the  proTioiu  Hate  of  his  mind  may 
enable  us  to  aeoount  for  satisfactorily.  He 
had  now,  for  two  years,  been  drawfaig 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  public  with  a 
^pidity  and  success  which  seemed  to  defy 
ezhaustioo, — ^having'crowded,  indeed,  into 
that  brief  ioterval,  the  materials  of  a  long 
life  of  fame.  But  admiration  is  a  sort  of 
impost  from  which  most  minds  are  but 
too  williog  to  relieve  themseWes.  The 
eye  grows  weary  of  looking  up  to  the  same 
Abject  of  wonder,  and  begins  to  exchange, 
at  last,  the  delight  of  observing  its  eleva- 
tion, for  the  less  generous  pleasure  of 
watching  and  speculating  on  its  fall.  The 
reputation  of  Lord  Byron  had  already 
1>^un  to  experience  some  of  these  conse- 
quences of  its  own  prolonged  and  constant- 
ly renewed  splendour.  Even  among  that 
host  of  admirers  who  would  have  been 
the  last  to  find  ftiult,  there  were  some  not 
unwilling  to  repose  from  praise ;  while 
they  who  had  been,  from  the  first,  reluctant 
eulogists,  took  advantage  of  these  apparent 
symptoms  of  satiety,  to  indulge  in  blame. 

'*  The  loud  outcry  raised,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  present  year,  by  his  verses  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  had  afforded  a 
▼ent  for  much  of  this  reserved  venom ;  and 
the  tone  of  disparagement  in  which  some 
of  his  assailants  now  affected  to  speak  of 
his  poetry,  was,  however  absurd  and  con- 
temptible in  itself,  precisely  that  sort  of 
attack  which  was  the  most  calculated  to 
wound  his,  at  once,  proud  and  diffident 
spirit.  As  long  as  they  confined  them- 
selrcs  to  blackening  his  moral  and  social 
character,  so  far  from  offending,  their  li- 
bels rather  fell  in  with  his  own  shadowy 
Style  of  self.portraiture,  and  gratified  the 
stounge  inverted  ambition  that  possessed 
him.  But  the  slighting  opinion  which 
they  ventured  to  express  of  his  genius, 
Mconded  as  it  was  by  that  inward  dissa- 
tisfaction with  his  own  powers,  which 
they  whose  statidard  of  excellence  is  high- 
est, are  always  the  surest  to  feel,  mortified 
and  disturbed  him ;  and,  being  the  first 
•<Hinds  of  ill  augury  that  had  come  across 
his  triumphal  career,  startled  him,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  serious  doubts  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

"  Had  he  been  occupying  himself  at  the 
time  with  any  nfew  task,  that  confidence 
hi  bis  own  energies,  which  he  never  truly 
felt  but  while  hi  the  actual  exercise  of 
them,  would  have  enabled  him  to  forget 
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these  humiliations  of  the  moment.  In  th^ 
glow  and  excitement  of  anticipated  succ.-ss* 
But  he  had  just  pledged  himself  to  the 

world  to  take  a  long  farewell  of  poesy 

had  sealed  up  that  only  fountain  fr.m 
which  his  heart  ever  drew  refreshment  or 
strength, — and  thus  was  left,  idly  and 
helplessly,  to  brood  over  the  daily  taunts 
of  his  enemies,  without  the  power  of 
avenging  himself  when  they  insulted  his 
person,  and  but  too  much  dispose  I  to  agree 
with  them  when  they  made  light  of  his 
genius.  *  I  am  afraid,*  he  says,  in  noti- 
cing these  atfadLB  in  one  of  his  letters, 
*  what  you  call  trash  is  plaguily  to  the 
purpose,  and  very  good  sense  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  some  little 
time  past,  I  have  been  myself  much  of 
the  same  opinion.*  '* 

In  this  sensitive  state  of  mind,  which 
he  but  ill  disguised  or  relieved  by  an 
exterior  of  gay  defiance  or  philoso- 
phic contempt^  we  can  hardly  feel 
surprised,  continues  Mr  Moore, "  that 
he  should  have  all  at  once  come  to 
the  resolution  not  only  of  perseve- 
ring in  his  determination  to  write  no 
more  in  future,  but  of  purchasing 
back  the  whole  of  past  copy-rights, 
and  suppressing  every  page  and  line 
he  haa  ever  written !"  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi!  Tins  insane  resolu- 
tion he  communicated  to  Mr  Mur- 
ray, who  soon  restored  him  to  his 
senses  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
impracticability  of  such  a  scheme.  He 
at  once  submitted, and  talked  no  more 
of  buying  back  copy-rights  and  of  in- 
cremation of  stock.  Now,  what  were 
all  the  other  poets  about  during  th'iH 
First  Era  of  Byron's  reign?  We  really 
forget.  Did  not  Scott  publish  Roke- 
by  r  And but  we  must  not  ex- 
pose our  ignorance,  which  we  con- 
ress  is  deplorable.  Why,  all  Poets, 
one  and  all  of  them,  were,  durino: 
those  two  years,  as  cleanly  swept  out 
of  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  R  fad- 
ing Public,  as  if  the  Old  Lady  hnd, 
from  infancy,  addicted  herself  ox- 
clusively  to  pap  and  prose.  "  Byron 
^— Byron —  Byron"  —  or  "  Birron — 
Birron  —  Birron"  —  was  still  the 
watch-word  and  reply.  Even  the  star 
of  Scott  waned  in  the  cloudy  roofs 
of  Blue-Stockinff  Coteries.  Crabbc. 
sidled  backwards  out  of  them  with 
a  discontented  crawl,  like  a  parten 
peevish  at  low-water.  Moore,  who 
hadnotthenreachedhiszenithjtwink- 
led  and  tinkled  less  like  ft  harmoni- 
ous or  melodious  sphere,  which  he 


has  since  become,  than  a  tambourine 
in  the  airily-brandished  hands  of  a 
dancing  Savoyard  girl,  of  whose  mea- 
sures, in  some  grass-groim  square, 
no  man  taketh  heed.  Even  Camp- 
bell, thoughuneclipsed,  wasungazed 
at;  and  Gertrude  allowed  to  read 
Shakspeare  in  the  Pennsylvanian 
woods,  all  unbeloved  andunadmired, 
—■while  all  eyes  wept  for  Medora 
watching  the  bark  of  her  Pirate, — and 
opening  ner  bosom  to  the  pressure 
of  hands  red  with  murder  and  blood. 
As  for  Wordsworth  and  Southey, — 
they  were  entombed — the  one  among 
the  glooms  of  Helvellyn,  the  other, 
among  the  glooms  of  Glaramara, — 
as  in  3ie  incommunicable  depths  of 
tiie  grave.  Even  that ''singularly  wild 
and  ori^nal  Poem  Christabel,"  was 
blown  by  derision  into  oblivion,  as 
if  a  satyr  had  hissed  away  a  Sibyllme 
leaf, — and  Coleridge — as  well  he 
might— burst  into  tears!  That  all 
the  living — that  is  to  say,  the  dead 
poets — cud  not  abhor  Byron,  speaks 
volumes  in  their  praise ;  yet  some  of 
them,  we  fear,  growled  like  thunder, 
that  at  times  seems  loath  to  leave  its 
cloud,  yet  sullen  in  confinement 
tiiere,  and  that  sends,  ever  and  anon, 
thort  fitful  gloamings  out,  which  you 
can  scarcely  call  lightning,  till — Ra- 
dons heavens  I—wnat  a  burst  of  fire  I 
—one  far-shooting,  wide -wavering, 
wrathfully-rustling  moment  of  the 
Last  Day,  in  which  the  earth,  with 
all  her  mountains,  seems  to  heave 
up  into  the  sky,  and  though  stead- 
fast still,  then  to  dissolve  away  in  the 
night  of  utter  darkness  that  falls 
ovir  them  from  the  grim  regions  of 
the  exhausted  heavens  which,  in  that 
one  electrical  blaze,  seem  to  have 
poured  out  their  very  heart. 

That  simile  seems  not  so  much 
amiss  as  a  description  of  a  natural 
phenomenon ;  but  unluckily  it  is  not 
at  all  applicable  to  the  poets,  whose 
dissatisfaction  it  was  meant  to  illus- 
trate. With  the  exception  of  Words- 
worth, who  boldly  asserted  in  all  so- 
cieties, that  Byron — though  a  young 
man  of  some  talent — had  no  genius, 
and  was  not  a  poet  even  of  the  third 
class — (why  will  great  men  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  worse 
than  ridiculous — contemptible?)  the 
other  bards  seem  to  have  borne  their 
temporary  obscuration  with  mudi 
stoicism — supported,  we  presume, 
by  tliat  happy  self-esteem  which  is 
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— we  verily  believe — in  some  sense, 
the  source  and  solace  of  all  genius. 
Each  of  them  comforted  himself 
with  the  hope, "  there's  a  braw  time 
coming;"  and 'twas  pleasant  to  hear 
some  of  them,  with  a  look  most  mag- 
nanimous and  forlorn,  eulogizing  tfTe 
Childe,  and  declaring  with  a  proud 
humility,  which,  in  most  cases,  pass- 
ed for  hypocrisy  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  that  vice,  **  Byron  is  the  best  of 
us  all — ^the  best  of  us  all  must  yield 
the  palm  to  Byron;"  and  as  each 
was,  of  course,  in  his  own  estimation, 
«  the  best  of  us  all,"  'twas  thus  that 
«  Pride,  in  the  garb  of  Humility," 
found  victory  even  in  defeat,  and 
exulted  even  to  be  dragged  in  chains 
at  the  wheels  of  Byron's  triumphal 
chariot— for  that  degradation — they 
proudly  opined — was  reserved  only 
for  kings  or  princes. 

Now  Byron  was  too  proud — too 
noble  a  spirit,  to  like  all  this — and 
his  perfect  knowledge  that  this  de- 
lusion of  his  worshippers  respecting 
the  worthlessness  of  other  pioets  of 
the  highest  order  grew  out  of  their 
delusion  respecting  himself,  inspired 
him  at  times  with  absolute  disgust 
for  the  judgments  of  such  a  tribunal 
as  that  which  now  decided  the  com- 
parative claims  of  genius.   That  dis- 
gust was  deepened  by  the  discovery 
soon  forced  upon  him,  that  even  his 
genius  was  beginning  to  lose  its  mi- 
raculous virtue ;  ana  that  the  read- 
ing Public  had  begun  to  doubt  or  dis- 
believe the  mystery  of  that  animal 
magnetism,  winch  had  so  frequently, 
during  a  period  of  two  years,  thro\iii 
her  into  convulsions  not  always  de- 
corous; such  were  the  exhibitions  of 
both  of  the  old  lady's  legs  up  to  the 
garter— or  "/fo?ii  soitgtii  malypensf** 
—which  she  always  wears,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  above  knees  in 
symmetry  similar  to  those  of  the  late 
amiable  Durham-ox.     No  wonder. 
**  Fame  is  the  spur  which  the  clear 
spirit  doth  raise" — ^but  'tis  not  worn 
on  the  heel  of  the  swinish  multitude. 
And  who  are  the  swinish  multitude? 
Not  those  whom  Burke  meant  to  in- 
clude within  that  very  Christian  de- 
signation. People  of  fashion  are  the 
swinish  multitude.    Now  and  then 
a  white  doe  is  seen  gliding  through 
the  park,  or  forest-chase,  "  beautiful 
exceedmgly ;"  but  the  gross  amount 
is  made  up  of  grunters.    Yes — ^'Us  a 
Bty — a  pig-sty;  and  it  shews  itaelf 
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to  be  one  at  this  very  moment  by  bub- 
ble-and-squeak— all  Brbristle.  Many 
an  old  sow  leered  upon  Byron  in  tlie 
midst  of  her  litter.  But  we  are  get- 
ting on  debateable  and  dangerous 
ground;  and  as  we  would  not  eive 
tne  slightest  offence  for  the  world  to 
any  individual  or  body  of  individuals^ 
let  us  assume  a  pleasanter  aspect, 
and  hover  away  off  like  a  bird  in 
among  the  Beautiful. 

During  those  two  years  and  a  half, 
we  verify  believe  that  all  the  good 
poets  of  Britain  were,  in  their  obscu- 
rity, far  happier  than  Byron.  For 
there,  afar  off  from  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people  living  in  brick  houses 
metropolitan  or  suburban — ^the  moon 
rose,  undisturbed  by  smoke  or  stir, 
above  the  mountains — for  them  night 
after  night  were  the  heavens  more 
and  more  crowded  with  stars — social 
in  infinitude.  Surely  no  man — ^no 
married  man,  ever  looked  at  a  stream 
singing  its  way  through  some  cheer- 
ful solitude,  without  feeling  the  beau- 
ty of  that  line, 

^'   Glides  the  calm  current  of  domestic 
life;" 

and  then,  if  from  its  moss-tuft  on  the 
bank  peeps  out  some  happy  primrose 
—every  father  feels  the  beauty  of 
that  other  line,  ''  still  more  beaute- 
ous," of  the  high-souled  and  tender- 
hearted Campbell, 

**  Uprose  that  UvUg  flower  before  his  eye;" 

and  thus  are  all  the  elements  profuse 
of  poetry — till  heaven,  earth,  and  air 
overflow  with  happiness.  Madam 
de  Stael  was  a  brignt  creature  at  a 
Soiree — ^but  not  so  oright  as  She,  who 
now 

'*  RiMu^  in  doaded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  uxiveil'd  her  peerless  orb, 
And  o*er   the   dark    her  silver   mantle 

threw." 
The  hum  of  a  Couverzatione  is  not  so 
meditation-deep  as  the  mutely  speak- 
ing eloquence  of  silence,  in  whose 
blue  lap  lie  dreaming  in  their  sleep 
the  countless  multitude  of  stars ! 

'^  Goil  made  the  country — and  man  made 
the  town,"* 

ftaid  Cowper,  with  a  boldness  justi- 
fied by  his  religious  love  of  nature. 
Byron  had  a  soul  to  feel  that — for  his 
soul  was  **  bom  again"  among  the 
mountains — even  along  witli  tlie  thun- 
iler-peal  that  seemed  rejoicing  over 


**  a  young  earthquake's  burth.**    Im* 

Erisoned  in  brick,  what  must  have 
een  its  bondage  I  Much — ^too  much 
of  those  two  years  in  and  about  Lon- 
don was  abused— much,  too  much 
was  lost.  His  midnight  converse 
with  such  a  man  as  Moore  was  in- 
deed compensation  for  much  idle— 
and  worse  than  idle  misemployment 
of  "  God's  gracious  time ;"  and  with 
some  other  choice  spuits  he  partook 
of  **  celestial  colloquy  sublime;"  but 
the  continuous  flow  of  Wordsworth's 
life  was  a  far  holier  and  happier  lot 
— and  more  approved  by  the  highest 
Muses  who  wept  while  they  smiled 
on  that  other,  their  youngest  and 
prodigal  son.  Yet  Byron,  gloriously 
gifted  as  he  was — so  far  forgot  the 
true  nature  of  the  poef  s  attnbutes, 
and  the  poet's  reini,  as  to  compli- 
ment himself,  and  him  who  has  be- 
come his  biographer,  on  having  be- 
longed to  the — ^Fashionable  World ! 
Without  whose  pale — alack  and  alas- 
arday — ^no  bard  must  hope  to  be  re- 
ceived of  the  golden-haved  Divini- 
ty I  the  Apollo,  who,  if  truth  be  in 
fiction,  and  religion  in  mythology^ 
did  of  old  love  to  haunt,  during  nis 
snatched  absences  from  the  haimta 
of  Jove,  the  gloom  of  groves,  and  the 
glory  of  mountain-tops  that  lifted  up 
their  ladders  for  the  descending  Goal 
**  This  is  true  fame,"  said  some 
poet  or  other  on  taking  up  a  tattered 
volume  from  the  **  wmdow-sole"  of 
a  cottage-kitchen,'and  finding  it  to  be 
"  Thomson's  Seasons."  How  very 
few  of  our  poets  are  thus  popular ! 
Cowper,  Young,  Bums — wno  else  ? 
None.  This  looks  as  if  it  were  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  possible 
that  a  truly  great  poet  should  ever 
become  known — as  a  household  word 
—to  the  people,  except  under  verjr 
peculiar  circumstances  of  subject,  si> 
tuation,  or  character.  But  not  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  that  speculation^ 
Byron,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  has 
truth,  nature,  and  beauty,  sufiicient 
to  establish  much  of  his  poetry  in 
the  universal  heart  He  seems  to 
have  written  the  first  two  Cantos  of 
Childe  Harold  without  knowing,  or 
suspecting,  or  dreaming,  what  he  was 
about ;  and  as  he  felt  it  to  be  a  sort 
of  ideal  picture,  if  not  an  absolute 
portrait  of  himself,  he  was  slow  and 
reluctant  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
a  poem  worthy  of  the  world.  But 
the  iiispiraligu  vf  strong  personal 
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feeliugs  embued  it  with  the  same 
po\i'er  that  is  inherent  in  moet  of 
Burns's  poetry — and  in  much  of 
Coivper's— and,  had  it  heen  rather 
more  sincere,  in  ail  Young's — and» 
notvrithstanding  what  haa  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  in  almost  all  Thom- 
son's— both  the  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence.  The  Giaour — 
Bride  of  Abydos — Corsair — ^Lara^and 
o^era — were  all  written,  partly  from 
the  impulse  of  the  same  kind  of  per- 
sonal teelings— and  partly  to  delight^ 
astonish,  and  take  by  storm— London 
—both  the  City  and  the  West  End 
of  the  Town.  That  appeared  to  Byron 
at  the  time,  surrounded  aa  he  was  by 
the  blaze  of  his  own  glory,  in  which 
London  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
illumination  more  creditable  than  that 
in  which  she  gloried  on  the  acquittal 
of  Queen  Caroline — to  be  a  high  am- 
bition,  and  we  do  not  say  it  was  a  low 
one ;  but  these  are  not  Poems,  after 
all,  though  immortal  in  their  strength 
and  beauty,  that  will  for  ever  hold 
deep  possession  of  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity. His  subsequent  works  were 
greater  far — some  of  them  transcend- 
ent. Therefore,  Byron,  when  his  mind 
was  abstracted,  as  often  it  must  have 
been,  wholly  from  the  narrow  world, 
of  which  he  shone  for  a  time  as  the 
central  orb,  must  have  been  mortified 
to  think  how  limited,  after  all,  was  the 
range  of  that  Thought  and  Sentiment 
to  which  his  genius  was  an  object  of 
legitimate  love  and  admiration.  He 
saw  himself  worshipped  by  fools  and 
knaves,  puppies,  dandies,  reps,  and 
demireps,  and  some  other  orders  of 
both  sexes,  which  shall  be  nameless 
-—by  men  of  talents,  too,  and  power 
in  the  state— by  men  and  women  of 
genius — and  by  the  hollow  hum 
brought  from  ai'ar  of  distant  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  which  sounded  to 
his  ear  like  the  National  Voic^.  But 
he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  the  Na- 
tional Voice,  for  the  reverential  love 
of  genius  at  a  nation's  heart  gives  out 
hymns  of  gratulation  that  flow  pure 
as  rivers  down  the  mountains, 

"  To  touch  etherlal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod*  ** 

He  must  have  felt  that  there  was 
folly,  ignorance,  and  injustice,  in  the 
decree  tliat  set  him,  the  author  of 
these  two  Cantos,  not  only  on  a  level 
with,  but  absolutely  above,  all  the 
living  poets,  many  of  whom  had  de- 
dicated a  life-long  service  to   the 


Mums,  and  had  had  tiueur  exceeding 
great  rei^ard  in  continuous  inapirar 
tion  that  had  given  power  to  eiSect 
gceat  achievements.  Thereforei  he 
WAB  often  desponding  in  the  midst  of 
his  triumphsy  knowing  that  they  were 
hollow  at  heart  i  therefore,  if  he  did 
npt  bow  down  and  worship  them, 
nevertheless  was  he,  perhaps,  some- 
what too  forward  to  swear  fealty  to 
those  kin^-maker^  as  he  called  them* 
Messrs  Gifford  and  Jeffrey,  who,  in 
good  truth,  had  not  power  to  hurt 
a  hair  in  hia  head,  although  it  did  Mr 
Jeffrey  infinite  credit  to  asaitt  in 
crowning  it  with  the  laurel. 

Turning  from  Byron's  poetry  to 
hia  life.  Was  he  now  a  libertine  ?  We 
can  only  answer  that  question  in  the 
negative,  by  saying,  that  he  was  pro- 
bably no  Joseph.  We  can,  without 
any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  a  more  prettily-be- 
haved, exemplary,  and  aunt-daUght- 
ing  young  gentleman ;  yet  he  seems 
to  have  l^en  one  of  the  leaat  profli- 

fate  in  all  the  Peerage.  Hia  amours^ 
igh  or  low, — ^few  or  many — are  no 
business  of  ours,  or  of  yours  either; 
but,  as  far  as  tlie  truth  may  be  learn- 
ed from  Mr  Moore,  they  were  never 
characterised  by  any  peculiar  cruelty 
or  deceit;  nor  was  his  morality^ 
with  regard  to  such  connexione^ 
laxer  than  is  usual  in  hi^h  life,  in  a 
highly-refined  and  luxurious  state  of 
society.  We  should  think  ouraelTea 
degraded  by  saying  more  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  cant  and  hypocriay 
liave  pre-eminently  ejaculated  their 
lamentations,  while 
"  So  scented  the  grim  features,  aad  np- 

tui'n'd 
Their  nostrils  far  into  the  murky  air  ;*' 

as  if,  while  they  indignantly  denounr 
ced,  they  brutally  snuffed  die  sin. 
Few  faces  were  clearer  than  his  of 
the  slightest  taint  of  grossness  of  es^ 
pression,— certamly  not  the   grea^ 
broad,  yellow,  black,  ffreaay  &ce  of 
that  sensual  Satyr  wno  figures   aa 
frontispiece  in  the  Number  of  thait 
Methodistical  Magazine,  where  By« 
ron  was  sent,  '*  sans  ceremonies  *  **  right 
slick  away"  to  hell,  for  a  series  of 
seductions  committed  only    in    the 
liideous  pork-chop  dreams  of  thai 
nauseous  binner-saved  rampant  from 
a  love-feaat.    But  hear  Mr  ihioore  : 

**  Durinj^  my  stay  in  town  thia  y«ttr, 
we  were  almoet  daily  together ;    itn^  it  is 
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in  ao  spirit  of  ^aitery  to  the  4^d,  I  8%y, 
that  the  aiore  intimately  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  disposiUon  and  charac- 
ter,  the  more  warmly  I  felt  disposed  to 
take  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned  him.  Not  that  in  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  afforded  me  of  observing  more 
closely  his  defects,  I  did  not  discover 
much  to  lament,  and  not  a  little  to  con- 
demn. But  there  was  still,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  even  his  worst  faults,  some 
atoning  good  quality,  which  was  always 
sure,  if  brought  kindly  and  with  manage- 
ment into  play,  to  neutralize  their  iU 
effects.  The  very  frankness,  indeed,  with 
which  he  avowed  his  errors,  seemed  to 
imply  a  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  re- 
deeming them, — a  consciousness  tfaait  he 
could  afford  to  he  sincere.  There  was 
also,  in  such  entire  mueserve,  a  pledge 
that  nothing  worse  remained  b^nd ;  and 
tbc  same  quality  that  laid  open  the  ble- 
miahes  of  his  nature  gave  security  for  its 
honeaty." 

Byron  had  never  been  free  from 
debt,  since  he  knew  what  money 
meant;  and  these  embarrassments, 
which  must  have  been  often  most 
distressful,  became  at  last  the  cause, 
we  veriljr  believe,  of  that  **  separa- 
tion" which  drove  him  to  death.  He 
bad  sold  Newstead  Abbey,  which 
must  have  cost  him  many  pangs,  and 
had  afterwards  to  tsike  it  oack  again 
from  the  insolvent  purchase!'.  He 
made  as  light  of  this  miserv  as  he 
could— just  as  he  tried  to  do  of  all 
bis  miseries-^but  it  gnawed  at  his 
heart,  and  embittered  every  day  of 
his  life.  He  thus  writes  to  Mr  Moore, 
in  his  peculiar  vein: "  This  day  have  I 
received  information  from  my  man 

of  law,  of  the  non ,  and  never 

likely  to  be,  performance  of  pur- 
chase by  Mr  Claughton,  of  impecu- 
niary  memory.  He  don't  know  what 
to  do,  or  when  to  pay :  and  so  all  my 
hopes  and  wildly  projects  and  pros- 
pects are  gone  to  the  devil.  He 
(the  purchaser,  and  the  devil  too,  for 
aught  I  care)  and  I,  and  my  legal  ad- 
visers, are  to  meet  to-morrow ;  the 
said  purchaser  having  $rst  taken  spe- 
cial care  to  enquire,  *  whether  I  would 
meet  him  with  temper/  Certainly 
the  question  is  this — I  shall  either 
have  the  estate  back,  which  is  as 
ffood  as  ruin,  or  I  shall  go  on  with  him 
dawdling,  which  is  rather  worse.  I 
have  brought  my  pigs  to  a  Mussul- 
man market  If  I  bad  but  a  wife 
now,  and  children  of  whose  paternity 
i  eiitertaLoed  doubts,  I  ejiould  be  hap- 


py, or  rather  fortunate,  as  Candi(fe 
or  Scarmentado.  In  the  meantime, 
if  you  don't  come  and  see  me,  Ishal 
think  Mr  Sam's  bank  is  broke  too, and 
that  you,  having  assets  there,  are  de- 
spairing of  more  than  a  piastre  in  the 
pound  for  your  dividend." 

Byron  about  this  time  had  jotted 
down  in  one  of  his  journals,  that 
"  marriage  mi^ht  be  the  saving  of 
him,"  and  the  oeep  interest  which  Mr 
Moore  and  other  friends  felt  in  his 
well-being.  Induced  them  to  lean  to 
the  same  opinion.  Mr  Moore's 
hopes,  indeed,  had  in  imagination 
turned  towards  one  bright  object, 
"  The  cynosure  of  neighbouring 
eyes;"  and  in  May  181 4, Byron  writes 
to  him,  ^  I  believe  you  think  that  I 
have  not  been  quite  fair  with  that 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  beauty,  &c., 
with  whom  you  would  wUlinglv 
have  united  tne.  But  if  you  consi- 
der what  her  sister  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  will  less  wonder  that  my 
pride  should  have  taken  the  alarm ; 

rcularly  as  nothing  but  the  everv- 
flirtation  of  every-day  people 
ever  occurred  between  vour  herome 
and  myself.  Had  Lady  *  *  ap- 
peared to  wish  it,  or  even  not  to  op- 
pose, I  would  have  gone  on,  and  very 
possibly  married,  (tnat  is,  if  the  other 
had  been  e(][ually  accordant,)  with 
the  same  indifference  which  has  fro- 
zen over  the  *  Black  Sea'  of  almost 
all  my  passions.  It  is  that  indiffer- 
ence which  makes  me  so  uncertain, 
and  apparently  capricious.  It  is  not 
eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  but  that 
nothing  impresses  me  sufficiently  to 
Jiz  ;  neitlier  do  I  feel  disgusted,  but 
simply  indifferent  to  almost  all  ex- 
citements. The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
obstacles,  the  slightest  even,  stop  me. 
This  can  hardly  be  timidity;  for  I 
have  done  some  imprudent  things, 
too,  in  my  time ;  and  in  almost  all 
cases  opposition  is  a  stimulus.  In 
mine  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way,  I  could  not  stop  to  pick  it  up. 
I  have  sent  this  long  tirade,  because 
I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I 
have  been  trifling  designedly  with 
you  or  others.  If  you  think  so,  in 
the  name  of  St  Hubert,  (the  patron 
of  antlers  and  hunters,)  let  me  be 
married  out  of  hand — I  don't  care  to 
whom,  so  that  it  amuses  any  body 
else,  and  don't  interfere  with  me 
much  in  the  day-time."  In  explana- 
tion of  this  Mr  Moore  says :--» 
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•  *'  That  I,  more  than  once,  expressed 
iome  such  feeling,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Fully  concun'iug  ivith  the  opinion,  not 
jDnly  of  himself,  but  of  others  of  his  friends, 
.  that  in  marriage  lay  his  only  chance  of 
salvation  from  the  sort  of  perplexing  at- 
tachments into  which  he  was  now  con- 
stantly tempted,  I  saw  in  none  of  those 
whom  he  admired  with  more  legitimate 
views,  so  many  requisites  for  the  difficult 
.  task  of  winning  him  into  fidelity  and  hap- 
piness, as  in  the  lady  in  question.  Com- 
bining beauty  of  the  highest  order  with  a 
mind  intelligent  and  ingenuous — having 
just  learning  enough  to  give  refinement  to 
her  taste,  and  far  too  much  taste  to  make 
pretensions  to  learning — with  a  patrician 
fpirit  proud  as  his  own,  but  showing  it 
only  in  a  delicate  generosity  of  spirit — a 
feminine  highmindedness,  which  would 
have  led  her  t4>  tolerate  his  defects  in  con- 
sideration of  bis  noble  qualities  and  his 
glory ;  and  even  to  sacrifice  silently,  some 
of  her  own  happiness,  rather  than  vioUte 
the  responsibility  in  which  she  stood 
pledged  to  the  world  for  his.  Such  was, 
from  long  experience,  my  impression  of 
the  charactei'  of  this  lady  ;  and  perceiving 
.  Lord  Byron  to  be  attracted  by  her  more 
obvious  claims  to  admiration,  1  felt  a  plea- 
sure no  less  in  rendering  justice  to  the  still 
rarer  qualities  which  bhe  possessed,  than 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  my  noble  friend's 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  higher 
model  of  female  character  than  he  had, 
unluckily  for  himself,  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  studying. 

*'  To. this  extent  do  I  confess  myself  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  sort  of  feeling 
which  he  attributes  to  me.  But  in  taking 
for  granted,  (as  it  will  appear  he  did  from 
one  of  bis  letters,)  that  I  entertained  any 
very  decided  or  definite  wishes  on  the  sub* 
Ject,  he  gave  me  more  credit  for  serious- 
ness in  my  suggestions,  than  I  deserved. 
If  even  the  lady  herself,  the  unconscious 
o^jject  of  these  speculations,  by  whom  he 
was  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  a  distinguished  acquaintance, could  have 
consented  to  imdertake  the  perilous,  but 
still  possible  and  glorious,  achievement  of 
attaching  Byron  to  vh-tue,  I  own  that, 
sangujnely  as  in  theory  I  might  have 
looked  to  the  result,  I  should  have  seen, 
not  without  trembling,  the  happiness  of 
oae,  whom  I  had  known  and  valued  from 
her  childhood,  risked  in  the  experiment." 

A  few  months  after,  Byron  again 
writes  to  Mr  Moore  about  marriage. 
"  I  have  been  listening  to  my  friend 
Hodgson's  raptures  about  a  pretty 
wife-elect  of  his,  and  I  met  a  son  of 
Lord  Erskiue*s,  who  says  he  has  been 
married  a  year,  and  is'tlie  '  happiest 


of  men ;'  and  I  have  met  the  aforesaid 
H,— who  i§  alao  the  *  happiest  of  metl' 
— so  it  is  worth  while  oeing  here,  if 
only  to  witness  tlie  superlative  feli- 
city of  these  foxes,  who  have  cut  oflf 
their  tails,  and  would  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  part  with  their 
brushes  to  Iceep  them  in  counte- 
nance." About  a  month  after  this 
he  proposed  to  Miss  Milbanke — who 
haa  formerly  declined  the  honour — 
and  was  accepted.  The  circum- 
stances attendmg  the  proposal  are 
curious. 

**  A  person,  who  had  for  some  time 
stood  high  in  his  affection  and  confidence, 
observing  how  cheerless  and  unsettled 
was  the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  pro- 
spects, advised  him  strenuously  to  marry ; 
and,  after  much  discussion,  he  ooneented. 
The  next  point  for  consideFation  was— 
who  was  to  be  the  object  of  his  choioe ; 
and  while  his  friend  mentioned  one  lady 
he  himself  named  Miss  Milbanke.  To 
this,  however,  his  adviser  strongly  olgect- 
ed ;  remarking  to  him,  that  Sliss  Mil- 
banke had  at  present  no  fortune,  and  that 
his  embarrassed  affairs  would  not  allow 
him  to  marry  without  one ;  that  she  was, 
moreover,  a  learned  lady,  which  wcmld 
not  at  all  suit  him.  In  consequence  of 
these  representations,  he  agreed  that  his 
friend  should  write  a  proposal  for  him  to 
the  other  lady  named  ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done, — and  an  answer,  oontaining  a 
refusal,  arrived  as  they  were  one  morning 
sitting  together.  *  You  see,'  said  Lord  By- 
ron, '  that,  after  all.  Miss  Milbanke  is  to 
be  the  person — I  will  write  to  her.'  He 
accordingly  wrote  on  the  moment ;  andf 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  bis  IHend  re- 
monstrating still  strongly  against  his 
choice,  took  up  the  letter ;  but,  on  read- 
ing it  over,  observed,  *  Well,  really,  this 
is  a  very  pretty  letter,  it  is  a  pity  it  abould 
not  go.  I  never  read  a  prettier  one.' 
Then  it  shall  go,  said  Lord  Byron  ;  and, 
in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  off,  on  the 
instant,  this  fiat  of  his  fate." 

This  recital  will  amuse  some  and 
shock  others ;  us  it  both  amuses  and 
shocks ;  and  we  presume  that  it  pre- 
sents a  fair  specunen  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  that  high  life  into 
which  all  men  must  be  admitted,  as 
B3nron  was  by  birth  and  Moore  by 
genius,  (so  said  his  lordship,^  ere 
they  can  hope  to  become  poetB  f  No- 
thing in  the  lowest  farce  was  ever 
lower — yet  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  prologue  to  a  tragedy  ^irfaich 
had  a  grievous  catastrophe.  It  may 
not  be  always  much  anuss  to  employ 
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a  friend  to  buy  one  a  shandrydan  or 
a  trotting  pony,  though  even  then 
a  man  had  far  better  go  about  the 
bargain  himself  in  a  ousiness^like 
way ;  but  when  the  transaction  re- 
gards a  wife,  pray  keep  the  pen  in 
your  own  hand,  fold  and  seal  with 
your  own  hand,  put  into  post-office 
even  with  your  own  hand,  read  the 
answer  with  your  own  eyes,  and, 
beg  your  pardon,  begin  from  Uie  be- 
ginning with  consulting  your  own 
seven  senses,  and  your  seven  thou- 
sand fancies,  and  the  innumeraUe 
thoughts  and  feelings  resident  all 
the  year  through  in  your  brain  and 
your  heart — ^begin  with  liking,  loving, 
longing,  desiring,  burning  for  one  ob- 
ject, to  you  incomprehensibly  differ- 
ent from  all  objects  of  the  same  name 
.  and  nattire — Woman— and  end  with 
suddenly  pressing  her,  by  moon- 
light, gas-fi^ht,  or  candle-light,  or 
even  sun-light,  to  your  bo8om,and  be- 
seeching her,  by  the  pity  in  the  hea- 
ven of  her  eyes,  to  promise,  in  due 
season,  to  become  your  wife.  In  all 
probability  you  will  thus  be  happy 
in  wedlock,  and  cut  a  respectable,  or 
even  shining  figure  in  life,  not  only 
as  a  husband,  but  absolutely  as  a  fa- 
ther. Your  children  will  be  all  like 
you  as  so  many  peas — ^and  your  fu- 
neral will  be  attended  hy  heaven 
knows  how  many  scores  of^posterity 
sdl  Intimately  descended  from  your 
honourable  loins.  But  if  you  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis— a  secretary — a 
clerk,  not  only  to  write  your  proposal 
of  marriage  to  your  intended,  but 
commission  him  to  put  his  finger  on 
the  object  proper  for  your  choice, — 
you  have  only  to  look  along  the 
«  vista  of  your  future  years,'^  and 
'tis  shut  up  by  that  impressive  tem- 
ple— Doctors  Commons. 

Byron,  harassed  at  all  hands,  was 
in  a  reckless  mood  the  morning  of 
this  disgraceful  and  fatal  scene;  in- 
deed, be  played  the  part  of  a  passive 
madman.  But  who  was  the  **  persou 
who  for  some  time  stood  high  in  his 
affection  and  confidence,"  the  poor 
wretch  that  dared  thus,  in  stinking 
sycophancy,  to  sport  with  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  woman  ?  He  could 
not  have  Deen  a  man.  The  act  be- 
trays emasculation.  The  Lady  who 
escaped  will  even  now  sicken  with 
disgust^andbe  revived  by  indignation, 
on  reading  this  expos^  of  the  slavish 
-ecribe's  insolent  insult  to  her  and  to 
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her  sex;  while  the  Lady  who  unfor- 
tunately fell  into  the  toil  thus  spreftd 
for  her  by  a  man  not  at  the  time  en- 
tirely in  his  right  senses — ^and  scarce- 
ly, we  think,  a  moral  agent,  so  utt^r 
was  his  temporary  want  of  aJl  due  re- 
flection,— andby  an  eunuch,  who  lisp- 
ed out  in  the  impudence  of  all  his  natu- 
ral and  ac(;^uirea  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  Its  bearings  to  which  it  re- 
ferred— **  Well,  reafly  this  is  a  very 
pretty  letter — it  is  a  pity  it  should  not 
go — I  never  read  a  prettier  one*'— 
that  Lady  will  blush  as  she  weeps — 
and  her  tears  never  can  be  dried— to 
think  that  the  story  of  her  wooing,  and 
of  her  being  won,  should  have  been 
familiar — as  coffee-house  words — ^to 
one  of  the  meanest  of  the  outcasts  of 
humanity.  That  Byron  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  of  mind  when  he 
*'  sealed  and  sent  off  on  the  instant 
that  fiat  of  his  fate,"  appears  from  a 
passage  of  a  letter  ^vntten — perhaps 
the  cby,  or  the  day  after — to  Mr 
Moore.  **  My  head  is  at  this  moment 
in  a  state  of"^  confusion  from  various 
causes,  which  I  can  neither  describe 
nor  explain — but  let  that  pass.  My 
employments  have  been  rural — fish- 
ing, shooting,  bathing,  and  boating. 
Books  I  have  but  few  nere ;  and  those 
I  have  read  ten  times  over,  till  sick 
of  them.  So  1  have  taken  to  break- 
ing soda-water  bottles  with  my  pis- 
tols, and  jumping  into  the  water,  and 
rowing  over  it,  and  firing  at  the  fowls 
of  the  air.  But  why  should  I '  mon- 
ster my  nothings'  to  you,  who  are 
well-employed,  and  happily  too  I 
should  hope  ?  For  my  part,  /  am 
fiappy  too,  in  my  way,  but  as  usual 
have  contrived  to  get  into  three  or 
four  perplexities,  which  I  do  not  see 
my  way  through.  But  a  few  days, 
perhaps  a  day,  will  determine  one  of 
them," 
A  few  days  after  he  writes, 

**  Here's  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ! 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  Dev<ar  buy." 

"  My  dear  Moore— I  am  going  to  be 
married,  that  is,  I  am  accepted,  and 
one  usually  hopes  the  rest  will  fol- 
low. My  mother  of  tlie  Gracchi  (that 
are  to  be)  you  think  too  strait-laced 
for  me,  although  the  paragon  of  only 
children,  and  invested  with  '  golden 
opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men,'  and  full 
of  *  most  blest  conditions'  as  Uesde- 
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mona  herselJF.  Miss  MDbanke  is  the 
lady,  and  I  Lave  her  father's  invita- 
tion to  proceed  there  in  mj  elect  ca- 
pacity, which,  however,  I  cannot  do, 
till  I  have  settled  some  business  in 
London,  ond  got  a  blue  coat"  "  If 
this  had  not  happened,  I  should  have 
^one  to  Italy,    x  must  of  course  re- 

.iorm  thoroughly;  and  seriously,  if  I 
can  contribute  to  her  happiness,  I 
shall  recover  my  own.  She  is  so  good 
a  person,  that — in  short,  I  wish  1  was 
a  better."  In  a  letter  written  about 
this  time  to  the  Countess  of  *  *  *  , 
he  says  of  Miss  Milbanke,  after  many 
compliments, "  She  has  employed  the 
interval  (since  refusing  him  two 
years  before)  in  refusing  about  half 
a  dozen  of  my  particiuar  friends, 
and  has  taken  me  at  last, /br  which  I 

.  am  very  much  obliaed  to  her.  I  wish 
it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate  bustle, 
and  there  is  no  marrying  without 
some;  and  then  I  must  not  marry  in 
a  black  coatf  they  tell  me,  and  I  can't 
bear  a  blue  one.  You  know  I  must 
be  serious  all  the  rest  of  my  life — and 
this  is  a  parting  piece  of  buffoonery, 
which  I  write  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
Expecting  to  be  agitated."  In  a  let- 
ter to  Henry  Drury,  a  few  days  after, 
he  indulges  himself  in  the  same  ex- 
cellent j^e.  '^  They  say  one  shouldn't 
be  married  in  a  black  coat,  I  wonH 
have  a  blue  one^^that^sjlat,  I  luUe 
it."  All  this,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  painful — ^puerile,  we  had  almost 
said — ^unmanly ;  and,  certes,  without 
one  redeeming  tinge  of  genius. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  ne  had,  upon 
enquiring  into  the  state  of  his  afl'airs, 
found  them  in  so  utterly  embarrass- 
ed a  condition,  as  to  fill  him  with 
some  alarm,  and  even  to  suggest  to 
his  mind  the  prudence  of  deterring 
his  marriage.  The  die  was  however 
cast,  Mr  Moore  adds,  and  he  had 
now  no  alternative  but  to  proceed! 
So,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Milbanke.  He 
has  given  in  his  Memoranda  a  prose 
account  of  the  wedding,  closely 
agi'eeing,  in  many  of  its  circumstan- 
ces, with  tlie  touching  picture  of  the 
same  scene  in  his  poem  "  The  Dream." 
He  described  himself,  in  that  Me- 
moir, as  waking  on  tlie  morning  of 
his  marriage  witli  th«  most  m^an- 
choly  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wed- 

.  ding-suit  spread  out  before  him.  In 
the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about 
the  grounds  alone^  till  he  was  sum- 


moned for  the  ceremoiiy»  and  joined* 
for  the  iirst  time  on  that  day,  his 
bride  and  her  family.  He  knelt  down, 
he  repeated  the  words  after  the  cler- 
gyman— ^but  a  nust  was  before  bis 
eyes — ^his  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 
and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the 
congratulations  of  the  by-standers, 
to  mid  that  he  was — ^married!  The 
same  morning  the  wedded  pair  left 
Seaham  for  Halnaby,  another  seat  of 
Sir  Ralph  Milbanke's,  in  the  same 
county.  When  about  to  depart^ 
Lord  Byron  said  to  his  bride,  ^MUs 
Milbanke,  are  you  ready  ?"  a  mis- 
take which  the  lady's  confidential 
attendant  pronounced  to  be  ^  a  bad 
omen!"  Such  was  the  courtship, 
and  such  the  marriage,  oi  Lord 
Byron  and  Miss  Milbamte — a  court- 
sliip  and  a  marriage  in  High  Life, 
the  only  sphere  of  song;  and  we 
leave  you  to  compare  them,  and  from 
the  comparison  to  draw  the  proper 
reflections,  with  the  courtship  and 
marriage  in  low  life,  where  poetry 
cannot  be,  of  Colin  Clout  and  "  Ci- 
cely with  her  pail,"  or  of  Ploughman 
Humphry  "  witli  his  flail,"  for  one 
day  laid  aside,  with  glowing  bri^t 
in  green  grogram  ^  Dorothy  Draggle- 
tail!" 

We  hope— nor  do  we  doubt — that 
Lord  ana  Lady  Bjrron  were  happy 
during  then:  honey — or  as  his  Lord- 
ship tacetiously  called  it,  their  trea- 
cle-mooD.  We  doubt  it  not — for 
she  at  least  loved  him,  and  was  also 
worthy  of  all  love.  But  to  think  that 
a  mai'riage  so  contracted  could  be 
happy  to  the  last,  or  long,  would 
have  been  a  belief  wild  as  any  in  a 
sick  man's  dreams.  The  nuptial 
knot,  that  should  be  formed  of  unks 
of  finest  steel,  embedded  in  silk 
soft  and  warm  as  light,  was  bere  not 
even  of  natural  though  faded^  but 
of  artificial  paper  flowers.  That  By- 
ron should  nave  called  his  bride^- 
the  moment  after  marriage — ^^  Mias 
Milbanke,"  wa$  of  evU  omen,— ^or  it 
was  cold  asice,  when  his  looks  should 
have  been  like  that  harmless  lig^ht- 
nmg,  that,  without  any  noise,  softly 
gleams  through  the  twilight  of  the 
summer  woods^andhis  wordsa  faleaa- 
ing  and  a  prayer  prolonged  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  nuptial  benediction,  but 
confined  now  in  its  glowing  saactily 
to  his  own  virgin's  ear !  We  laust 
not  care  much  about  trifling  phraaea 
contained  in  cQufidential  concunu- 
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nicationst— 7et  wbcai  we  coiuu<ler 
that  such  confidential  communici^ 
tiont  were  made  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr  Moore — one  of  Byron's  dearest 
friends — ^and  himself  a  happy  hu»* 
band  and  fathep— we  confess  that  we 
should  not  have  been  displeased,  but 
delighted, to  have  seen,nowand  then, 
some  slight  expression  of  tenderness 
for  his  bride,  some  acknowledgment 
of  his  feelings  of  those  sacred  ^liea- 
tiona  under  which  he  had  come  to  nis 
voung^  innocent,  and  virtuous  wife. 
There  is,  we  fear,  nothing  of  this,  or 
80  little,  that  it  is  perhaps  worse  than 
nothing.     In  his  first  letter  to  Mr 
Moore,  after  the  event,  he  says^  **  I 
was  married  this  day  week — the  par- 
son has  pronounced  it — Perry  has 
announced  itr— and  the  Morning  Post 
also,  under  the  head  of  *  Lord  By- 
ron's Marriage,'  as  if  it  were  a  fa* 
brication,  or  the  uuff-direct  of  a  new 
stay-maker.    Lady  Byron  is  vastly 
well.  How  are  Mrs  Moore's  and  Joe 
Atkinson's  Graces  ?  We  must  present 
our  women  to  one  another.''^    This 
is  litde  better  than  a  newspaper  let- 
ter which  we  remember  reading  from 
Hughes  Ball  after  his  marriage  witli 
Mercandotti.     In  a  letter  written 
about  a  week  after,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Moore,  rather  sillily  asking  By- 
ron's opinion  whether  or  not  a  dog 
could  recognise  his  master,  whom 
neither  his  own  mother  nor  mistress 
waa  able  to  find  out— <^why,  'tis  done 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  though 
women-— both    mothers    and   mis- 
trosflOfl  'May  have  long  noses,  they 
are  not  so  sagacious  as  curs)— he 
says,  amidst  other  rather  vulgMrish 
matter,  "^  I  humbly  take  it,  the  mo- 
ther knows  the  son  that  pays  her 
jointure — a  mistress  her  mate,  till  he 
*  *  and  r^ses  salary— a  friend  his 
£ellow,  till  he  loses  cash  and  chai*ac- 
ter— and  a  dog  his  master,  till  he 
changes  him.    So  you  want  to  know 
about  milady   and  me?     But  let 
me  not,  as  Roderick  Random  says, 
<  profane  the  chaste  mysteries  of 
Bymetk^'^damn  the  word — I  had 
nearly  spelt  it  with  a  small  A.  I  like 
Bell  as  wdl  as  you  do  (or  did,  you 
villauil)  Bessy,  and  that  is,  or  was, 
saying  a  eood  deaL"     In  another 
fortnight  fie  writes,  **  I  have  been 
tEBii8fefredtomyfalher-in-l«w's,with 
my  lady  and  my  lady's  maid,  &c.  &c 
and  the  treade-moon  is  over,  and  I 
•u  awake,  and  find  myself  married* 


My  spousa:and  1  agree  to— and  in-— 
admiration.  Swift  says  '  no  wise  man 
ever  married ;'  but,  for  a  fool,  I  think 
it  the  most  ambrosial  of  all  possible  fu- 
ture states.  I  still  think  one  ought  to 
marry  upon  lease;  butlam  very  sure 
I  should  renew  mme  at  the  exptra- 
tion,  though  next  term  were  for 
ninety  and  nme  years."  There  seems 
some  heart  in  that,  but  not  much  ia 
what  follows ;  **  Pray,  tell  me  what 
is  going  on  in  the  way  of  intriguery, 
and  how  the  w— s  and  rogues  of 
the  Upper  Be^ars'  Opera  go  on— 
or  rather  go  off— in  or  suter  marriage 
—or  who  are  going  to  break  any  par- 
ticular commandment."  We  do  not 
envy  Mr  Moore-  either  the  pride  or 
pleasure  that  he  must  have  derived 
from  such  epistles — though  he  must 
have  smiled,  as  we  now  do,  with  the 
following  picture : — **  My  pi^iw.  Sir 
Ralpho,  hath  recently  made  a  speech 
at  a  Durham  tax-meeting ;  and  not 
only  at  Dui'ham,  but  here,  several 
times  since*  after  dinner.  He  is 
now,  I  believe,  speaking  it  to  himself, 
(I  left  him  in  the  middle)  over  vsf 
rious  tumblers  which  can  neither- 
interrupt  him  nor  fall  asleep— aft" 
might  possibly  have  been  the  case 
wiUi  some  of  his  audience.    I  must 

fo  to  tei^^damn  tear— I  wish  it  was 
Linnaird's  brandy— and  with  you  to 
lecture  me  about  it"  About  a  fort- 
night after  the  last  spoonful  of  the 
treacle -moon,  he  seems  to  have 
formed  a  plan  of  foreign  travel  for 
himself  and  Mr  Moore.  "  ijT  /  take 
my  wife^ — you  can  take  yours — and 
if  Heave  mine, — you  may  do  the  same. 
Mind  you  stand  by  me,  in  either  case, , 
Inrother  Bruin."  Ere  the  post-treacle- 
moon  had  filled  her  horns,  Byron  in 
writing  to  Moore  about  the  death  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Dorset — Skilled  in 
Ireland  by  a  fall  from,  or  with  his 
horse,  in  fox-hunting — says,  '*  we 
were  at  school  together — and  there 
I  was  passionately  attached  to  him. 
Since,  we  have  never  met, — ^but  once 
I  think  since  1805 — and  it  would  be 
a  paltry  affectation  to  paetend  that  I 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the 
name.  But  there  was  a  time  in  tny 
life  when  this  event  would  have  broken 
my  heart'-^and  all  I  can  say  now  t»*^ 
it  is  not  worth  breaking.  Adieu  !  it 
is  all  afarce,^^ 

But  though  we  must  not  fear  to 
face  the  disastrous  dissolution  of 
this  ill-<mien'd  marriagei  we  shall 
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say  no  more  of  the  progress— too 
soon  shewn— of  tliat  coldness,  in- 
difference, distraction,  or  alienation, 
which  ended  in  hopeless  divorce. 
Neither  shall  we  abridge  the  narra- 
tive— always  unsatisfactory — of  By- 
ron's year  of  wedded  life.  We  shall 
say  just  enough — and  no  more — to 
account  for — as  far  as  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for — the  final  catastrophe. 
It  was  bald  of  poetry ;  his  corres- 
pondence with  Mr  Moore  seems  to 
nave  chiefly  regarded  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  ^vhich  that  gentleman 
had  become  a  contributor;  Drury- 
Lane  theatre,  and  its  committee  of 
management,  to  which  Byron  be- 
longed, plays  and  play-wrights.  With- 
in the  year — ^a  daughter  had  been 
bom  to  him — "  Ada  i  sole  daughter 
of  his  house  and  heart !"  And  his 
first  letter  to  Mr  Moore,  after  that 
event  in  itself  of  such  a  blessed  kind 
— was  written  in  a  tone  that  awa- 
kened his  friend's  anxious  suspicions 
and  fears  that  all  was  not  right  and 
bright  about  the  hearth.  Very  soon 
after  the  date  of  that  letter — Lady 
Byron  adopted  the  resolution  of 
parting  with  him — the  rumours  of 
their  separation  did  not  reach  Mr 
Moore  in  the  country  till  more  than 
a  week  afterwards,  wheu  he  imme- 
diately wrote  Byron  a  most  affec- 
tionate and  delicate  letter — to  which 
he  soon  received  this  reply :  "  I  am 
at  war  *  with  all  the  world  and  his 
wife;*  or  rather  all  the  world  and 
my  wife  are  at  war  with  me,  and 
have  not  yet  crushed  me— whatever 
they  may  do.  I  don't  know  that  in 
the  course  of  a  hair-breadth  existence 
I  was  ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a 
situation  so  completely  uprooting 
of  present  pleasure,  or  rational  hope 
for  the  future,  as  this  same.  1  say 
this,  because  I  tliink  so,  and  feel  it. 
But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it  the 
more  for  that  mode  of  considering 
the  question — I  have  made  up  my 
mina.  By  the  way,  however,  you 
must  not  believe  all  you  hear  on  the 
subject ;  and  don't  attempt  to  defend 
me.  If  you  succeeded  in  that,  it 
would  be  a  mortal  or  immortal  of- 
fence—who can  bear  refutation  ?  I 
have  but  a  very  short  answer  for 
those  whom  it  concerns;  and  all  the 
activity  of  myself  and  some  sagacious 
friends,  have  not  yet  fixed  on  any 
tan^ble  ground,  or  personage,  on 
which,  or  with  whom,  I  can  cnscuss 
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matters,  in  a  summary  way,  with  a 
fair  pretext — though  I  haS  nearly 
nailed  one  yesterday,  but  he  evaded 
by — what  was  judged  by  others — a 
satisfactory  explanation.  I  speak  of 
circulators — against  whom  I  have  no 
enmity,  though  I  must  act  according 
to  the  common  code  of  usage,  when 
I  hit  upon  those  of  the  serious  or- 
der." 

In  his  reply  to  this  unliappy  letter, 
Mr  Moore  said, "  After  all  your  choice 
was  the  misfortune."  But  Byron, 
with  equal  generosity  and  justice, 
answered,  "I  must  set  you  ridit  in 
one  point,  however.  The  fault  waa 
not  so,  nor  even  misfortune,  in  my 
choice  (unless  in  choosing  at  ali% 
for  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  must  say 
it,  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this  bitter 
business,  that  there  ever  was  a  better^ 
or  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder  or  a 
more  amiable  and  agreeable  being, 
than  Lady  Byron.  I  never  had,  nor 
can  have  any  reproach  to  make  her, 
ichile  with  me.  Where  there  is  blame, 
it  belongs  to  myself;  and  if  I  cannot 
redeem  it,  I  must  bear  it"  In  attri« 
butin^  what  had  happened  to  Byron's 
"  choice,"  Mr  Moore,  however,  had 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  finding 
any  fault  witli  the  character  of  the  ob- 
ject of  that  choice.  "  What  I  meant,'* 
ne  says,  **  in  hinting  a  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  object  of  your  selec- 
tion, did  not  imply  the  least  impeach« 
inent  of  that  perfect  amiabteness, 
which  the  world,  I  find,  by  common 
consent,  allows  to  her.  I  only  feared 
that  she  might  have  been  too  perfect 
— too  precisely  excellent— too  matter- 
of-fact  a  paragon  for  you  to  coalesce 
with  comfortably;  and  that  a  person, 
whose  perfection  hung  in  more  easy 
folds  aoout  her,  whose  bri^htiiesa 
was  softened  down  by  some  of'  those 
fair  defects  which  best  conciliate 
love,'  would,  by  appealing  more  de« 
pendeutly  to  your  protection,  have 
stood  a  much  better  chance  with  your 
good-nature."  Had  there  been  any 
thinj^  very  bad  in  his  own  conduct 
to  his  wife,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  would  have  **  made  a  clean 
breast,"  and  confessed  all  to  Mr 
Moore.  But  he  says,  with  manifest 
sincerity  and  suffering,  ^  Her  nearest 
relations  are  a  *  *  *  *  * 
my  curcumstances  have  been,and  are, 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  My 
health  has  been  a  irood  deal  disorder- 
ed, and  my  m|nd  fll  at  eaaQ  for  a  coiip» 
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eiderable  period.  Such  are  the  causen 
(I  do  not  luune  them  as  excu86») 
which  have  frequently  driven  me 
into  exces8»and  disoualified  my  tem- 
per for  comfort  Something*  also, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  strange  and 
desultory  habits  which, leaving  me  my 
own  master  at  an  early  age,  and  ram- 
bling about,  over  and  Uirough  the 
worldj  may  have  induced."  Read 
anoUier  of  his  confessions.  "  People 
have  wondered  at  the  melancholy 
which  runs  through  m  v  writings ;  and 
others  have  wonaered  at  my  person- 
al saiety.  But  I  recollect  once,  after 
an  nour  in  which  I  had  been  siucerel  v 
and  particularly  gay,  and  rather  bril- 
liant in  company,  my  wife  replying 
tj  me,  when  I  said,  (at  her  remarking 
my  high  spirits,)  '  and  yet,  Bell,  I 
have  been  called,  and  miscalled  me- 
lancholy,— you  must  have  seen  how 
falsely  frequently?' — *  No,  Byron,' 
she  answered, '  it  is  not  so ;  at  heart 
you  are  the  most  melancholy  of  man- 
kind, and  often  when  apparently  gay- 
est.' "  To  these  faults,  and  sources 
of  faults,  inherent  in  his  own  sensi- 
tive nature,  he  added  also,  says  Mr 
Moore,  **  manv  of  those  which  a  long 
indulgence  of  self-will  generates,  the 
least  compatible  of  all  others,  (if  not 
softened  aown  as  they  were  in  him 
by  good-nature,^  with  that  system  of 
mutual  concession  and  sacrifice,  by 
which  the  balance  of  domestic  peace 
is  maintained.  When  we  look  oack, 
Indeed,  to  the  unbridled  career,  of 
which  this  marriage  was  meant  to  be 
the  goal — ^to  the  rapid  and  restless 
course  in  which  his  life  had  run  along, 
like  a  burning  train,  through  a  series 
of  wanderings,  adventures,  successes, 
and  passions,  the  fever  of  all  which 
was  still  upon  him,  when,  with  the 
same  headlong  restlessness,  he  rush- 
ed into  tills  marriage,  it  can  but  little 
surprise  us,  that,  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  he  should  not  have  been 
able  to  recover  all  at  once  from  hi.s 
bewilderment,  or  to  settle  down  into 
tbat  tame  level  of  conduct  which  the 
officious  spies  of  his  privacy  requi- 
red." The  degradation  of  debt— and 
the  indiimities  of  duns, — for,  but  for 
his  jprivile^e  of  Peerage,  the  waters 
of  rleet-ditch  had  stained  his  laurel 
crowii,^<;an  embitter  the  sweetest 
temper,  and  give  tenfold  acerbity  to 
Hie  wormwood  of  the  sourest ;  and 
although  his  was  neither  generally 
the  sweetest  nor  the  sourest,  at  times 
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doubtless  it  was  the  one,  and  at  times 
the  other ;  nor  is  there,  we  fear,  a 
more  hopeless  effort,  in  this  weary 
world,  Hian  to  try  to  wipe  awav  the 
remembrance  of  looks,  words,  deed 
of  suUenness  or  rage,  directed  against 
the  woman  he  loves,  by  a  man  in  fits 
of  passion-bom  mental  alienation. 
He  comes,  at  last,  to  think,  to  feel 
it  hopeless, — ^the  voice  of  the  tempter 
then  works  fatall v ;  the  diseased  spi- 
rit desires  to  collect  all  its  arrears 
of  debt  to  the  injured,  that  it  may 
see  them  in  one  huge,  dark  pile,  be- 
yond possibility  of  being  paia  off,  and 
submits  to  the  result — ruin. 

Byron,  too,  either  was  surrounded, 
even  under  his  own  roof,  by  spies, 
or  he  fancied  that  he  was — and  "  that 
his  every  hasty  word  and  look  were 
interpreted  in  the  most  perverting 
light.  His  wife  was  above  all  tliat 
— far,  far  above  it,  indeed — almost 
an  Una.  But  still  the  small,  sinister, 
squinting  optics  of  persons  pretend- 
ing to  have  business  in  rooms,  where 
they  suspected  sometliing  or  nothing 
might  be  going  on — sudden  and  soft 
openings  of  doors,  as  if  by  invisible 
spirits,  whereas  they  moved  on  their 
well-oiled  hinges  to  the  red,  fat 
fingers — smooth  or  hairy— of  Girzzy 
or  groom — footsteps  gliding  to  and 
fro,  ghostlike  in  aay-light  galleries, 
whicu  no  ghost  doth  ever  haunt  that 
weareth  not  blue  linsey-woolsey 
petticoats,  or  red  plush  breeches ; — 
such  things  may  have  been — and  if 
they  were,  they  must  have  been  most 
damnable  to  such  a  sensitive,  pas- 
sionate, andimaginativespiritas  By- 
ron—and  quite  enough  to  drive  him 
wickedly  mad.  Certes,  his  Satire 
on  the  Grace,  Muse,  Fate,  or  Fury, 
of  whom  he  sings  that  she 

*'   Dined  from  oflf  the  plate  slip  lately 
washed," 

Sticks  the  steel  into  a  system  of 
espionage,  of  which  sufficient  must 
have  been  real  for  the  foundation  of 
that  superstructure  of  libel,  out  of 
whose  windows,  as  that  confidential 
person  looketh  out,  'tis  plain  BjTon 
hath  not  left  her,  as  we  say  in  Scot- 
land, "  the  likeness  o'  a  dug."  She 
does,  indeed,  appear  richly  to  de- 
serve the  epithet  which  Jupiter— 
when  much  morris' d — used  to  inflict 
on  Juno.  Speaking  of  this  somewhat 
savage  sketch,  Mr  Moore  says,  that 
it  was  "  generally,  and,  it  must  be 
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oimed,  jiiBtlf  condemned,  as  a  sort 
of  literary  assault  on  an  (^scure  fe- 
male, whose  situation  ought  to  have 
placed  her  as  much  beneath  his  sa- 
tire, as  the  undignified  mode  of  his 
attack  certainly  raised  her  above  it.'* 
Though  that  sentence  be  well-turned, 
yea,  even  as  in  a  lathe —nathless  it's 
smooth  rotundity,  we  ask — "  but  was 
^is  obscure  female  innocent  or  rail- 
ty  ?"    If  innocent— then  was  there 
an  unhappy  mistake — and  no  matter 
what  her  rank— reparation  was  due 
— and  repentance.     If  guilty,  the 
rank  to  wnich  she  had  been  raised 
put  her  on  a  level  with  Byron — dis- 
gusting and  degrading  as  ^lat  might 
be — ^for  it  had  put  her  on  a  level — 
or  too  near — ^his  lordship  thought — a 
level  with  Lady  Byron !  Her  situation, 
tiierefore,  if  it  was  wliat  Byron  says  it 
was,  and  he  must  have  known  that 
better  than  his  biographer,  ought  not 
to  have  placed  her  beneath  his  satire. 
And  as  for  an  undignified  attack  rai- 
sing the  object  of  it  above  it — that  is 
a  mistake ;  for  the  object  of  an  at- 
tack sinks  under  and  rises  above  it, 
not  according  as  the  attack  is  digni- 
fied or  undignified,  but  according  as 
it    is    merited    or    unmerited — the 
charge  false  or  true.    And  why  this 
pompous  big-wig  shake  of  the  head 
and  elevation  thereof,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  some  "  budge  Doctor  of  the 
Stoic  Fur,"  from  so  natural  and  man- 
ly a  person  as  Thomas  Moore  ?  Dig- 
nity, indeed !  Did  he  know  Byron  no 
better  than  to  expect  dignity  from 
him — dignity,  which  is  one  of  the 
lesser  morals— or  rather  one  of  the 
greater  manners  of  rank  and  birth — 
when  his  soul  was  "  fierce  as  ten 
Furies,"  **  terrible  as  hell,"  and,  like 
those  dolorous  and  distracted  regions, 
under  demoniacal  possession?  When 
caught  up  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion, 
some  persons  may  perhaps  decently 
adjust  their  robes,  take  care  of  their 
knee  and  shoe-buckles,  and  preserve 
an  air  of  dignity  ludicrously  con- 
trasted with  danger ;  but  Byron  was 
not  one  of  that  class ;  he  spoke  as 
the  spirit  moved  him,  not  according 
to  wliat  was  prettiest  or  most  proper 
to  the  Peerage.    And  in  doin^  so, 
thouj^h  he  must  have  grievously  nurt 
the  feelings  of  Beau  Brummel,  now 
of  Boulogne  sur  le  Mer,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt,  that  he  offered 
a  rich  sacrifice  of  nature  to  the  de- 
lighted nostrils  of  the  ghost  of  Wil- 
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Bam  SfafOcspeare,  lale  of  *Sinitford; 
upon-Avon. 

But  thou^  we  cannot  go  alon^ 
(most  people,  however,  wHf  iti  spite 
of  us)  with  Mr  Moore,  when  lecturing 
in  stilts  on  Byron's  want  of  digoit^ 
in  abusing  a  mortal  fishwoman  in 
Billingsgate  which  might  have  passed 
current  amon^  the  Kereids,  we  do 
go  along  with  lifm,  heart  and  soul.  In 
all  he  says  abont  the 

"  Fare  thee  well — and  if  for  ever, 
Still  for  ever  fkre  thee  wdl.** 
On  its  publication,  it  appeared,  hfe 
beautifully  says,  **  to  many  a  strain 
of  true  conju^  tenderness ;  a  kind 
of  appeal,  which  no  woman  with  n 
heart  could  resist;  while  by  others, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  considered  t6 
be  a  mere  showy  effusion  of  sen- 
timent, as  difficult  for  real  feeling  to 
have  produced,  as  it  was  easy  for 
fancy  and  art,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  deep  interests  involved 
In  the  subject.  To  this  latter  opinion,! 
confess  my  ear  to  have  at  first  strong^ 
ly  inclined;    and  suspicious,  as  1 
could  not  help  thinking  the  senti- 
ment that  could  at  such  a  moment 
indulge  In  such  verses,  the  taste  that 
prompted  or  sanctioned  their  publi- 
cation appeared  to  me  even  still  more 
questionable.    On  reading,  however, 
his  own  account  of  all  the  circwm- 
stances  in  the  Memoranda,  I  found, 
that  on  both  points,  I  had,  in  common 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  public, 
done  him  injustice.   He  there  descri- 
bed, and  in  a  manner  whose  sincerity 
there  was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of 
tender  recollections,  under  the  In- 
fluence of  which,  as  he  sat  one  night 
musing  in  his  study,  those  stanzas 
were  produced— the  tears,  as  he  said, 
falling  fast  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote 
them.     Neither  dia  it  appear,  from 
that  account,  to  have  been  from  any 
wish  or  intention  of  his  own,  but 
through  the  very  indecorous  zeal  of 
a  friend  whom  he  had  suffered  to 
take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  met  the 
public  eye."  Byron  then  stands  vin- 
dicated, by  a  simple  statement,  from 
any  outrage  on  tlie  public  feelings; 
and  therefore  we  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic is  ashamed  of  herself  for  having 
piped  her  eye— all  griefs  on  board — 
keeping  all  the  pumps  goin^  as  if  she 
had  ten  feet  water  m  her  hold— and 
been  fearing  every  lurch  to  go  down 
to  Davy's  locker. 

The  appearance  of  these  lines  gave 
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additional  Tiolence  to  tke  aagry  and 
niquiBitonal  ffeelines   Aen   abroad 
flgainat  him ;  advertified  as  tbey  were 
bf  Tariotta  publishers,  as  **  Poems 
by  Lord  Byron,  on  his  domestic  cir- 
cumstances.'* Mr  Moore  says,  **  It  is 
indeed  oniv  in  those  emotions  and 
passions,  of  which  imaeiuation  forms 
a  predominant  in^cnent — such  as 
lore  in  its  first  dreams,  before  reality 
has  come  to  embody  or  dispel  them, 
or  sorrow,  in  its  wane,  when  begin- 
ning to  pass  away  from  the  heart  in- 
to tne  fiuicy — ^that  poetry  ought  ever 
to  be  employed  as  an  interpreter  of 
feeling.    For  the  expression  of  all 
those  immediate  affections  and  dis- 
quietudes that  have  their  root  in  the 
actual  realities  of  life,  the  art  of  the 
poet,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
Its  being  an  art,  as  well  as  from  the 
coloured  form  in  which  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  transmit  impression,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  medium  as  false 
as  it  is  feeble."   Beautifully  said,  in- 
deed, and  also  truly ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
not  so  comprehensive  as  Mr  Moore 
inoagines.    The  laws  of  passion  are 
not  uniform.    In  one  man  grief  is 
mute  as  the  moss,  and  hard  as  the 
stone.    Strike  it  with  a  sledge-ham- 
mer, and  it  may  dully  and  sullenly 
ring — but  break  it  shall  not — ^nay, 
nor  yield  a  single  splinter.    Grief  in 
anotiier  man  is  like  a  pound  of  but- 
ter— and  he  would  be  a  poor  pugilist 
who  could  not  make  a  *'  dent  in  it." 
So  on — ^begging  Mr  Moore's  pardon, 
who,  after  all,  we  verily  Delieve, 
knows  as  much,  or  more  about  these 
self-same  passions,  and  every  thing 
else,  than  we  do— old  as  we  are — ^so 
on,  we  say,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  nature.    Mliat  is  as  natural 
in  one  man  in  agony  as  it  is  natural 
for  the  leaves  to  look  for  the  light, 
is  as  unnatural  in  another  man  in  the 
same  agony,  as  it  would  be  for  a  Bi- 
shop to  waJk  up  the  steps  of  his 
throne  in  a  cathedral,  on  his  head  or 
bottom,  like  Joe  Grimaldi.    Now,  in 
poetry — and  it  is  of  poetry  that  we 
speak — that  which  is  natural  is  ne- 
cessarily proper ;  and  a  poem  written 
on  the  rack,  or  the  wheel— if  the  au- 
thor succeeded  in  not  only  giving 
vent,  but  permanent  and  adecmate 
expression  to  his  feelings,  coula  not 
fail  of  becoming  tf  great  and  just  fa- 
vourite with  the  pensive  and  impas- 
sioned public    Now,  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once^and  keep  to  it — Lord 
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Byron's  Fareweli  to  Lady  Byrbn^ 
was  poetry— full  of  pathos  and  pas*. 
sion — den^  it  who  will — and  we  know ' 
now  that  it  was  poured  forth  from 
his  soul  in  tiiroes^with  sobs  and 
tears  that  literally — not  finiratively 
— ^wet  the  paper.  It  coula  not  have 
been  the  nature  of  many  men  to  act 
thus,  while  thus  they  suffered ;  but 
it  was  the  nature  of  Byron  to  do  so, 
and  that  is  enough— our  argument 
meets  Mr  Moore's,  and  being  strongs 
er,  in  the  collision  it  sends  it  spin- 
ning aside — but  Mr  Moore's  argu- 
ment being,  nevertheless,  sound 
within  the  heart— though  with  too 
stronff  a  bias  to  the  rigkt-^itVies  like 
a  well-played  bowl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  better — and  'tis  known  all 
over  the  green  that  he  has  lost  the 
game — and  that  Christopher  is,  aa 
usual,  in  a  match— conqueror. 

Now,  some  dozen  years  ago,  a 
parallel  between  Byron  and  Rous- 
seau was  drawn  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  an  article  on  the  4th 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  by  Professor 
Wilson.  We  have  no  very  distinct 
recollection  of  it — ^how  should  we?— 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  not 
a  few  points— and  these  distinctive 
— there  is  a  resemblance— strange 
and  also  deep — between  their  cha* 
racters.  Byron  denied  it — ^but  what 
signified  his  denial  ?  Did  he  prove 
that  it  was  a  mere  dream  V  No.  He 
liked  boxing — Rousseau  did  not— • 
argalf  he  was  not  like  Rousseau! 
That  is  his  strongest  argument  But 
Jack  Scroggins  is  fonder  of  boxing— 
and  better  at  it  too,  than  ever  Byron 
was — therefore  liker  Byron  than 
Jean  Jacques  I  Byron's  mother 
thought  him  like  Rousseau.  What 
her  ^idea  of  Rousseau  was,  God 
knows;  yet  she  was  much  such  an- 
other woman  as  Rousseau's  wife. 
But  many  others  have  seen  the  dim 
analogy — the  world  sees  it— and  will 
continue  to  see  it  till  doomsday. 
And  Mr  Moore  must  acknowledge  it 
strongly  subsists,  if  he  will  but  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  thmk 
over  some  sayings  and  doings,  espe- 
cially the  "  Fare  Thee  Well,"  of  his 
poorfriend— aye,  poor  as  any  beggar 
that  ever  lived  on  alms,  though 
richer  than  either  Croesus  or  Roths- 
child. 

No  sooner  were  the  rumours  of 
Lady  Bjron's  secession  from  her 
Lord  kno^Ti  to  be  true,  than  the  Pub- 
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lie  fell  into  a  <"  fit  of  moral  wrath," 
and  with  "  her  e^es  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling"  proclaimed  against  her 
whilom  idol  an  edict  of  excommuni- 
cation, her  anathema  and  curse.  That 
such  wickedness  could  be  in  this 
world — ^beneath  the  sun,  moon,  and 
■  stars— surpassed  not  only  all  her 
experience,  but  all  her  imagination ; 
and  looking  down  on  Byron's  feet, 
she  saw  the  foul  Fiend — the  Prince  of 
the  Au*— the  tutelary  genius  of  Lin- 
coln* Here  was,  indeed,  the  devil 
to  pay — while  holy  men,  who  knew 

Srofessionally  that  it  was  not  Satan, 
inted  from  pulpits  prophetic  fears 
for  the  island  that  haa  given  birth  t4> 
8U(^  a  monster. 

"  WTiat  is  his  crime  ?"  "Hush- 
hush  !"  was  the  answer — with  finger 
laid  on  the  lip— eyelids  dropped— 
and  head  moving— as  if  something 
had  happened  that  must  bring  on 
the  ju4gment-day.  But  "what  is 
his  crime  ?"  "  Crime  I  for  Heaven's 
sake,  silence!  We  live  in  strange 
times — but  bad  as  human  nature  is, 
we  were  not  prepared  for  this!" 
"For what?"  " Hush, hush— shock- 
ing, hideous,  revolting,  unnatural ! 
Take  care,  my  good  sir,  how  you 
commit  your  own  character."  This 
last  view  of  the  subject  generally 
proved  conclusive*— for  a  man's  cha- 
racter is  a  selfish,  a  sacred  thii^— 
and  the  Child  of  Sin  was  given  over 
to  perdition. 

Many  there  were,  as  Mr  Moore 
well  says, "  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieved, and  reprobated  what  they  had 
but  too  much  right  to  consider  cre- 
dible excesses,  whether  viewing  By- 
ron as  a  Poet  or  a  Man  of  Fashion." 
The  Moral  Sense  of  the  country  was 
shocked  by  what  must  have  seemed, 
under  the  unknown,  but  conjectured 
circumstances  of  the  case,  cruelty 
to  a  youn^,  beautiful,  loving,  and  vir- 
tuous wife.  But  the  Moral  Sense  of 
a  country  is,  we  presume,  its  Moral 
Understanding ;  and  it  pronounces 
not  final  iudgment  till  it  knows  the 
truth.  Then  it  speaks,  unfalteringly, 
exculpation,  acquittal,  or  doom.  It 
hates  mystery,  and  above  all,  that 
mystery  in  which  malice  would  seek 
to  involve  vice,  evil,  or  crime,  that 
the  criminal  may  be  unable  to 
offer  any  palliation  of  his  offences 
which  seem  more  hideous  through 
the  gloom.  Hie  Moral  Sense  or  t^- 
derstanding  of  the  country,  there- 
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fore,  as  soon  as  it  recovered  from 
its  first  shock  of  alarm,  b^n  to  en- 
quire— to  demand  explanation — 
not  from  the  guilty,  who  might  be  too 
obstinate,  too  sullen,  too  reckless,  too 
infatuated,  to  confess-but  from  the  in- 
nocent,who  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed anxious  even — not  in  her  own 
vindication,  for  she  possiblv  needed 
none — ^but  in  vindication  of  her  un- 
happy husband,  who,  though  perhaps 
a  bad  man,  was  yet  a  man  and  not 
a  demon— to  say  this  much,  that  there 
was  no  peculiar  enormity  in  his 
breach  of  the  marriage  vow*  no  espe- 
cial wickedness  that  ought  to  lay  him 
under  the  ban  of  nature.  But  a  pro- 
found silence  was  preserved — ^  un- 
der the  repeated  demands  made  for 
a  specification  of  her  charges  against 
him,  which  left  to  malice  and  ima- 
gination, the  fullest  range  for  their . 
combined  industry."  Lies  too  loath- 
some to  be  alluded  to  without  hor- 
ror, alternated  witli  others  too  ludi-. 
crous  to  be  listened  to  with  a  grave 
face — till  sensible  people — of  whom 
there  are  always  a  few  in  the  world, 
began  to  suspect  a  conspiracy — and 
the  Public  herself  to  be  half-ashamed 
of  the  virulence  of  her  moral  indig- 
nation against  one  offender,  while 
hundreds  and  thousands  as  bad,  or 
worse,  continued  to  sit  on  the  high 
places  of  her  esteem,  and  even  to 
wave  over  her  their  unchallenged 
sceptres. 

But  in  London — and  Loudon  had 
been  too  much  his  worid— such  an 
outer}'  was  raised  and  continued 
against  Lord  Byron,  as  never  be- 
fore, perhaps,  was  witnessed  in  pri- 
vate life.  "  The  whole  amount  of 
fame  which  he  had  gathered,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  four  years,"  says 
Mr  Moore, "  did  not  much  exceed  iu 
proportion  the  reproach  and  obloquy 
that  were  now,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  showered  upon  him. 
There  were  actively  on  the  alert  that 
large  class  of  persons,  who  seem  to 
hoM  violence  against  the  vices  of 
others  to  be  equivalent  to  virtue  in 
themselves,  together  with  all  thoso 
natural  haters  of  success,  who,  having 
long  WTithed  under  the  splendoura 
of  the  Poet,  were  now  able,  in  the 
guise  of  champions  for  innocence,  to 
wreak  their  spite  on  the  Man,  In 
every  various  form  of  paragraph, 
pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both  his 
character  and  his  person  were  he  W 
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op  to .  odium  ;  hardier  a  voice  was 
raised,  or  at  least  listened  to,  in  his 
behalf;  and  though  a  few  faithful 
friends  remained  unshaken  hj  his 
side,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  stem- 
ming the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  b;^ 
them  as  by  himself;  and  after  an  ef- 
fort or  two  to  gain  a  fair  hearing, 
they  submitted  in  silence,"  which 
they  oi^ht  not  to  have  done,  but 
fought  with  tongue  and  pen  to  the 
last.  There  is  something  very  af- 
fecting in  the  following  appeal  to  Mr 
Rogers :  "  You  are  one  of  the  few 
persons  with  whom  I  have  lived  in 
what  is  called  intimacy,  and  have 
heard  me,  at  different  times,  conver- 
sing on  the  untoward  topic  of  my  re- 
cent family  disquietudes — Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  say,  whether 
you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with 
disrespect,  widi  unkindness,  or  de- 
fending myself  at  her  expense  by  any 
serious  imputation  against  her  V  Did 
you  ever  hear  me  say,  '  that  when 
there  was  a  right  or  a  wrong,  she  had 
the  right  ?'  The  reason  I  put  these 
questions  to  you,  or  others  of  my 
friends,  is,  because  I  am  said  by  her 
and  hers  to  have  resorted  to  such 
means  of  exculpation.*'  In  those 
Memoirs  of  Byron,  which  it  was 
thought  right  to  destroy,  he  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  marriage, 
from  his  first  proposal  to  the  lady, 
till  his  own  departure,  after  the 
hreach,  from  England.  And  Mr 
Moore  says,  that  *'  frank,  as  usual, 
throughout,  in  his  avowal  of  his  own 
errors,  and  generously  just  towards 
her  who  was  his  fellow-sufferer  in 
the  strife,  the  impression  his  recital 
left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  perused 
it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  favourable  to 
him ;  tiiough,  upon  the  whole,  lead- 
ing to  a  persuasion  that  neither  in 
kind  or  degree,  did  the  causes  of 
disunion  between  the  parties  much 
differ  from  those  that  loosen  the  links 
of  most  such  marriages." 

London — the  Pure — the  Immacu- 
late— the  Vestal  London — ^recoiled 
from  the  pollution  of  Byron's  touch, 
ss  from  that  of  a  lewd  uid  loathsome 
liazar.  There  was  then  on  the 
stage  a  beautiful  actress  of  the  name 
of  Mardyn,  with  whom  Byron,  it 
was  said,  had  had  an  intrigue.  This 
amour  struck  all  London  with  hor- 
ror— till  she  groaned  so  loud  that 
you  might  have  heard  her  groans  at 
night  above  the  yells  of  the  hundred 
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thousand  prostitutes  that  people  her 
public  streets.  The  charge  was  fals^ 
— a  mere    foundationless  lie— and 
when  the  beautiful  actress  advanced 
to  the  lamps,  and  appealed  for  pro- 
tection to  her  character  to  the  man- 
liness of   Englishmen — Ye  Gods! 
how  Old  Drury  thundered  through 
her  highest  heaven !  But,  though  these 
manly  Englishmen  and  En^shwo- 
men  pronounced   "  The   Mardyn" 
pure,  they  still  held  Byron  fouler 
than  ever.    Had  he  not  nred  off  pis- 
tols over  his  wife's  head,  as  it  lay  on 
the  pillow  of  their  post-nuptial  mom 
— and  as  the  smoke  broke  away,  had 
he  not,  with  the  face  of  a  fiend,  whis-. 
pered  into  her  ear,  delicately  veiled  in 
a  lace  night-cap,  that  he  had  married 
her  from  revenge,  and  would  break 
her  heart  ?  "  To  so  very  low  an  ebb 
had  the  industry  of  his  assulants 
now  succeeded  in  reducing  his  pri- 
vate character,  that  it  required  no 
small  degree  of  courage,  even  among 
the  class  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  tolerant  of  domestic  irregulari- 
ties, to  invite  him  to  their  society !" 
And  these  were  the  Miserable^,  who, 
a  year  before,  had  all  gathered  round 
him,  wherever  he  shewed  his  "  ful- 
gent head" — by  gape  or  gambol  had 
striven,  pig  or  ape- J  ike,  to  attract  one 
momentary  look  of  his  proud  conde- 
sceldingeye — ^liad  been  fain  to  sweep 
the  floor  with  their  foreheads  before 
his  feet — and  who  lived  as  Literary 
Men  on  the  Town,  on  the  amous  of 
one  single  oral  or  written  word  from 
lip  or  pen  of  the  glorious  Childe,who 
always  pitied  and  relieved  poverty, 
without  needing  whether  it  had  been 
brought  upon  its  victims  by  misfor- 
tune or  guilt 

Byron  must  now  have  seen  clear- 
ly what  he  must  all  along  have  dimly 
suspected— the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  idol-worship,  which  constituted 
the  relieion  of  the  fashionable  London 
mob.  Theyhad  for  some  considerable 
time  back  been  doubting  the  omni- 
potence of  his  genius — ^and  shewing 
themselves  anxious  to  escape  from 
heresy  into  a  more  orthodox  creed. 
Their  shallow  souls  had  run  dry— 
and  the  stony  channels  could  no 
more  be  made  to  murmur  "  with  a 
music  sweeter  than  their  own,"  by 
all  the  waters  of  Helicon.  Wearied 
of  their  own  wonder  and  admiration, 
which  had  now  got  stale,  and  in- 
capable, in  their  weak  minds,  of  any 
self-sustaining  emotion,  they  no  long- 
2o 
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er  believed  in  the  perpetual  miracle 
of  their  chosen  poet's  power,  but 
began  to  pass  over,  by  a  line  of  no 
very  difficult  transition,  from  sense- 
less and  superstitious  astonishment 
to  critical  and  philosophical  con- 
tempt. His  compositions  were  cer-* 
tainly  full  of  passion,  but  not  of 
poetry ;  genius  ne  undoubtedly  had, 
but  'twas  monotonous  and  circum- 
scribed; he  was  not  formed  by  nature 
for  great  and  steady,  but  for  bright 
and  startling  achievements  ;  and  it 
was  obvious  that  he  had  alreKEuly — in 
the  summer-fervour  of  youth— -done 
his  best  1  !  All  this,  and  more  than 
aU  this,,  was  whispered  or  whined, 
moaned  or  muttered ;  and  it  was  a 
relief  from  any  doubts  that  might 
beset  the  minds  of  such  empty  and 
shallow  detractors,  to  turn  tooth-and- 
nail  to  the  tearing  into  pieces  of 
Byron's  private  character— or  rather 
public  personal  character ;  for  to  his 
sad  loss  and  misfortune,  he  never 
could  be  said  to  have  had  a  prioate 
character  since  he  went  upon  the 
town.  His  friends  deserted  him — 
that  cannot  be  denied  j  for  had  they 
acted  boldly,  and  in  a  phalanx,  they 
must  have  speedily  borne  down  the 
bands  of  calumny  and  hypocrisy, 
which  are  always  as  cowardly  as 
they  are  badly  disciplined, — an  awk- 
ward squad,  which  cannot  perform 
the  simplest  evolution,  without  hurt- 
ing their  heels  and  losing  their  heads 
in  inextricable  disai-ray.  But  Byron 
had  for  friends  but  a  small  num- 
ber indeed  of  "  good  men  and  true ;" 
and  of  them,  with  lamentably  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  may  be  said, 

"  As  he  drifted  on  his  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death. 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time." 
We  have  dwelt  energetically  on  this 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Byron,  because 
tor  a  long  time  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  darkest  of  all  its  passages,  and 
one  that  had  affixed  an  ineffaceable 
stain  or  stigma  to  his  name.  There 
is  a  mystery  about  it  still ;  but  a  mys- 
tery so  far  from  appalling,  that  it 
merely  excites  that  very  humble  feel- 
ing;, Curiosity ;  and  when  the  Sepa- 
ration is  talked  of,  apart  from  its  un- 
happy results,  people  begin  to  gossip 
and  to  smile.  Lady  Byron,  on  the 
forenoon  of  her  departiu-e,  left  her 
lord  in  possession  of  a  few  tender 
conjugal  endearments,  began  a  love- 
letter  to  him  from  the  first  stage 
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—"My   dear   Duck'*'— and  having 
reached  home— in  time  we  hope  for 
dinner  ere  it  eooled^-diepatched  an 
epistle  declaratory  of  her  resolution 
never  again  to  meet  him  till  the  Day 
of  Judgment    That  was  odd,  even 
among  the  odd  things  constantly  oc- 
curring in  this  odd  world.   No  won- 
der, alter  surprise  and  sorrow  had 
subsided,  that  anger  and  scorn  took 
their  place  in  Byron's  heart    'Twas 
treatment  that  would  have  teased  a 
tailor  into  a  traitor   to  humanity. 
'Twou'd  have  made  a  Timon  of  the 
author  of  the  "Age,  a  Poem."  Byron's 
future  life  must  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  this  inexplicable  desertion. 
That  life  was  in  many  things  altoge- 
ther indefensible ;  but  let  not  its  guilt 
darken  the  virtues  of  his  chai'acter 
at  a  previous  period  of  his  '*  many- 
coloured"    being;    let    each     era 
answer  for  its    own  sins.      When 
a   calumny   has  •  rested   for    years 
on  a  man's  character,  all  its  virtues 
seem  to  our  eyes  poor  and  sickly  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  unjustly-im- 
puted guilt,  like  the  flowering  shrubs 
in  some  spot  of  shady  ground  from 
which  the  stm's  glad  beams  have 
been  intercepted;  but,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  pining  away  is  real ;  in  the 
former,  it  only  seems  so  to  our  jaun- 
diced eyes;   unless,  indeed,  which 
generally  happens— though  h-om  dif- 
ferent causes,  to  the  humble  as  well 
as  to  the  high,  the  meek  as  well  as 
the  proud — ^a  scornful  sense  of  in- 
justice withers  or  blights  the  better 
feelings  of  their  nature,  and  in  process 
of  time  makes  them  at  last,  in  very 
truth,  the  wicked  and  imhappy  beings 
which  calumny  at  first  called  them  in 
the  bitterness  of  conscious  falsehood. 
We  have  much  more  to  say  about 
Byron — ^but  we  shall  keep  it  to  our- 
selves till  tlie  publication    of    Mr 
Moore's  second  volume. — How  must 
a  Christian — judging  as  a  Christian 
— speak  of  Byron's  character   and 
conduct  from  first  to  last — from  the 
day  he  beat  the  boy  in  Aberdeen— ». 
for  sake  of  an  old  grudge — and-  in 
verification  of  his  motto,  **  Trust  JSy^ 
ron**^U>  the  hour  when  he  breathed 
his  last  in  Greece, 

**  Vitaque  cum  gemitu  fogit  indignata 
Bub  umbras"  ? 

That  is  a  solemn— an  awfiil  quea- 
tion  !  and,  if  it  must  be  answered  in 
the  case  of  Byron,  let  it  be  put  and 
answered  in  the  cases  of  aU  other 
poetfi— living  and  dead* 
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Uin>o«7BTSoLT»  Mr  Canning,  in  hb 
celebrated  letter  to  Mr  Gallatin,  the 
American  miniator,  placed  the  Co* 
loifial  Question  upon  ita  proper  b»* 
ail.  The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  GoTemment»  to  have  the 
colonies  considered  in  the  light  of 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  claim  the  same  priyileges  in  tra- 
ding to  the  West  mdies,  that  they 
enjoyed  by  treaty  in  the  ports  of  this 
country,  was  dextrously  conceived. 
It  was,  however,  as  clearly  seen 
through, — ^indeed,  it  was  impossible 
to  put  forward  the  pretension  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  suggesting  the 
recollection  of  the  fact,  that  the  co* 
lonies  have,  from  the  date  of  their 
plantetion,  been  indebted  to  the  mo- 
wer-country, and  that  all  the  pro- 
duce which  they  remit  to  her,  is  but 
in  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  or  in  reduction  of  the  debt  it- 
self. To  have  opened,  therefore,  the 
trade  with  them  without  an  equiva- 
lent to  indemnify  the  mother-coim- 
try  for  ihe  risk  she  run  of  that  re- 
mittance going  into  other  channels, 
would  have  been  inexpedient,  and 
most  unwise.  At  least,  this  is  the 
view  which  many  have  taken  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  not  unsound.  For 
if  the  West  India  trade  be  so  desi- 
rable to  the  Americans,  surely-  it  is 
wordi  their  while  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  privilege. 

But  another  tale  besides  •this  hangs 
to  the  question,  and  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  than  the  value  of  any 
equivalent  in  the  power,  or  likely  to 
be  long  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  to  give.  We  shall  not  raise 
any  argument  on  this  head,  but 
simply  state  two  fads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  United  States, 
within  their  own  territories,  are  ra- 
pidly cultivating  all  sorts  of  West 
Indian  productions ;  and  probably 
not  many  years  will  elapse  until  they 
have  an  abundance  ot  every  thing 
within  themselves,  which  at  present 
they  require  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  *  boon,"  therefore,  which  may 
^  granted  to  them,  under  existing 
circumstances,  will  assuredly  be  no 
longer  considered  as  such,  than  un- 
tfl  the  period  we  anticipate  arrive, 


The  second  ^t  iB,<-*that  the  quea* 
tion,  as  now  stated  by  the  American 
Government,  with  reference  tos4Hne 
concession  which  may  be  made  in 
their  tariff,  is  one  in  which  the  West 
India  interest  has  very  little  cmicem. 
It  is  a  question  that  much  more  af» 
fects  the  manufacturing  interests  at 
home,  and  we  must  be  Insensible  to 
the  relative  condition  in  wineh  our 
manufactures  stand  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  if  we  can  flatter 
ourselves  that  any  advantage  which 
may  be  obtained  by  an  alteration  in 
theur  tariff,  will  be  otherwise  than 
temporary.  It  will  not  be  felt  longer 
in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and 
their  neighbours,  than  until  the  Flo- 
ridas,  Louisiana,  and  the  other  south- 
ern stetes,  are  able  to  undersell  the 
importers  from  the  West  Indies  in 
the  American  markets,  for  about  that 
time  their  own  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  supply  all  their  wants. 

Under  this  impression,  we  should 
regret  exceedingly  to  see  any  treaty 
framed  on  the  principle  of  equiva- 
lents, with  reference  to  the  tariff. 

It  may  be  said,  that  as  every  trea- 
ty which  can  be  formed  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Colonial  Question,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  temporary,  seeing 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Americans 
will  be  independent  of  us,  both  as  to 
manufactures  and  West  Indian  pro- 
duce, the  matter  at  issue  is  really 
but  of  minor  importance.  This  is 
not,  however,  a  just  estimate.  For, 
by  opening  the  nest  India  trade  to 
the  Americans,  we  open  a  competi- 
tion against  our  own  North  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

Under  the  existing  stete  of  things, 
these  colonies  can  supply  the  West 
Indies  with  every  thing  they  would 
take  from  the  United  States;  and  to 
bring  a  competition  against  them, 
would  be  to  inflict  permanent  da« 
mage  on  a  great  and  growing  interest 
of  our  own,  without  any  advantage 
to  the  West  India  interest.  And  for 
what?  Some  transient  advantage 
which  our  manufacturers  might  de- 
rive from  a  modification  of  the  Ame- 
rican tariff. 

We  are  therefore  persuaded  that 
our  proper  way  of  viewing  the  Co- 
lonial Question,  now  in  negociation 
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between  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  is  not  with  relation  to  reci- 
procal benefits,  but  by  considering 
It  primarily,  with  reference  to  Bri- 
tish interests  exclusively.  Let  us 
first  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  inte- 
rests we  have  at  stake,  and  then  we 
will  be  better  able  to  judge  whether 
the/>roj9o«a/of  the  Americans  is  one 
which  should  be  the  sulyect  of  neffo- 
ciation,  or  should  even  be  entertam- 
ed  at  all. 

To  revert  to  the  simple  form  of 
reasoning  by  statement, — ^we  claim 
it  to  be  received-  as  a  fact,  that  our 
North  American  provinces  are  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  every  article  to  the 
West  India  market  which  the  United 
States  can  furnish ;  and  therefore  the 
only  point  which  can  create  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  letting  the  Americans  share 
the  trade  with  them,  must  relate 
simply  to  the  price  of  the  articles; 
for,  except  witn  relation  to  price,  the 
additional  length  of  voyage,  upon 
which  so  mucn  stress  is  laid  as  an 
ingredient  of  price,  is  deserving  of 
no  consideration.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  conceal  that  the  Ameri- 
cans at  present,  by  being  more  ac- 
customed to  the  trade,  are  able  to 
embark  their  lumber,  &c.,  for  the 
West  Indies,  at  perhaps  a  cheaper 
shipping  price  than  our  own  colo- 
nists; but,  be  the  fact  recollected, 
that  every  day  the  inhabitants  of  our 
American  provinces  are  becoming 
more  expert  in  their  forest  labours, 
are  extending  their  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  are  increasing  in 
population, — ^in  a  word,  are  treading 
closer  and  closer  on  the  heels  of 
those  who  are  before  them  in  the 
business.  At  the  same  time,  also,  let 
it  be  recollected,  that  it  is  no  less 
time  that  the  Americans  are  beco- 
ming less  and  less  able,  owing  to 
their  agricultural  improvements,  to 
compete  with  their  British  rivals. 
Lumber  is  becoming  scarcer  amongst 
them ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tlieir 
recently-formed  canals,  and  other  far 
cilities  in  their  inland  navigation,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  a  question 
at  this  very  time,  whether,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  shorter  voyage, 
and  their  superior  dexterity,  they 
could  have  competed  with  our  North 
American  colonists  in  any  one  article 
which  they  can  supply  to  the  West 
Indies. 


We  also  claim  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  resources  of  our  North 
Am'erican  provinces  for  supplying 
the  West  Indies,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  well  opened;  and  therefore,  if 
in  this  early  sta^e  of  the  trade  there 
is  anyjustness  m  the  opinion,  that 
the  dif&rence  in  the  cost  to  the  plaht- 
ter  of  lumber,  &c.,  obtained  from 
them,  is  not  of  essential  consequence, 
as  compared  with  those  from  the 
United  States,  it  should  follow,  tfaat» 
by  giving  a  preference  to  them,  we 
are  really  ensuring  to  the  planter 
supplies  at  a  cheaper  rate,  inasmuch 
as  experience  will  obviate  that  dif- 
ference of  price  which  is  at  present 
the  only  plea  against  them. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  importance  to 
the  planters  to  know,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  consumption  of  their 
produce,  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces draw  all  their  supplies  from 
them  unmixed  with  any  article  of  a 
similar  kind  raised  within  themselves, 
whilst  even  already  the  Americans 
only  take  from  the  West  Indies  bo 
much  produce  as  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency in  itieir  own  crops, 

It  is  true,  and  we  believe  the  fact 
will  surprise  the  West  India  interest, 
that  the  peasantry  of  Upper  Canada 
make  nearly  as  much  sugar  as  tliey 
consume  ;  but  the  very  fountains 
from  which  they  draw  the  material 
are  literally  hourly  diminishing.  The 
lands  on  which  the  sugar  maple-tree 
grows,  are  those  most  preferred  for 
Uie  cultivation  of  what  is  emphati- 
cally called  "  bread  stuffs."  A  rea- 
son why  the  lumber  and  flour  of  the 
Canadas  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  West  India  interest,  as  the  pro- 
gress of  agi'icultural  improvement  in 
those  provinces  will  have  the  eflfect 
of  bringing  new  customers  for  their 
commodities.  These  circumst^uices 
sufiSciently  shew  that  a  great  Britisli 
interest  exists  in  our  North  Ameri- 
can provincesyientitled  to  protection 
in  all  its  bearings,  before  any  ques- 
tion NOW  should  be  entertained  as  to 
placing  the  United  States  in  compe- 
tition with  them. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  most 
important  correlative  circumstance 
connected  with  the  preference  tliat 
should  be  given  to  our  own  interests. 
The  trade  between  our  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  and  the  West  Indies 
is  entirely  British,  and  we  shall  shew 
how  it  works  exclusively  as  such.— « * 
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The  coloniBts  engaged  in  it  are,  like 
all  colonists,  indebted  to  the  mother 
country;  there  may  be, and  we  know 
there  are,  individuals  among  them 
who  are  not  so,  but  speaking  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  the 
question  must  be  discussed,  our  North 
American  colonies  are  indebted  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  By  sending 
tiieir  lumber  and  produce  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  obtain  an  additional  mar- 
ket,— they  dispose  of  their  articles 
there,  either  for  produce  or  for  bills 
of  exchange, — ^they  take  cargoes  to 
the  Unitea  Kingdom,  or  they  return 
with  cargoes  back  to  their  own  iiHorts. 
In  this  operation  profit  is  realized, 
and  they  are  in  consequence  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  either  to  reduce  their 
debts  to  the  mother  country,  or  to 
extend  their  colonial  improvements, 
by  which  their  capacity  to  reduce 
them  is  enlarged. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  with  the 
same  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans? Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the 
United  States  are  so  far  advanced  as 
a  people  Ihat  they  have  great  masses 
of  opulence  amongst  them  entirely 
independent  of  any  British  connex- 
ion? Is  it  not  also  the  fact,  that  al- 
most their  whole  coasting  trade,  and 
that  which  is  most  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  West  Indian  com- 
merce, belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
that  interest  which  is  independent  of 
British  connexion?  Of  course  the 
profits  arising  from  it  are  employed 
to  fructify,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  that  special  interest,— these 
profits,  which  would  otherwise  go  so 
directly  and  entirely  into  the  pockets 
of  our  fellow  subjects. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  West  India  interest,  the 
primary  perhaps  in  the  question,  is 
afiiected  oy  the  trade  we  have  de- 
scribed, supposing  the  Americans  to 
'  have  access  to  their  markets.  In  do- 
ing this  we  shall  a^ain  deal  only  with 
plain  facts.  Would  not  the  obvious 
and  natural  effect  of  opening  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  create  mercan- 
tile connexions  between  them  ?  Un- 
doubtedly :  and  it  is  not  an  invidious 
remark  to  make  in  a  general  topic  of 
this  sort,that  the  American  traders  are, 
above  all  others  in  the  world,  prone 
to  speculation.  Is  it  then  not  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  those  mercantile 
cpnnexiopB  woyld  lead  on  to  specu- 


lations, which,  considering  the  com- 
parative value  of  American  and  West 
India  produce  woidd  soon  have  the 
effect  of  accumulating  a  great  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  ?  As- 
suming, then,  the  planters  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  British  creditors,  would 
not  such  a  result  have  the  effect  oi 
exposing  them  to  far  greater  perplex- 
ities than  those  in  which  they  are  at 
present  so  distressingly  involved  ?  It 
may  be  said,  this  is  only  a  possible 
contingency ;  but  it  is  so  natural — so 
necessary  a  consequence  of  all  trade^ 
where  the  article  in  return  is  of  great- 
er value  than  the  thing  imported — 
that  it  cannot  be  prevented  from  ta- 
king place.  No  means  exist  by  sta- 
tute or  by  treaty  to  check  it,  and  all 
the  excitements  of  commerce — the 
very  spirit  of  trade — ^are  calculated 
to  hasten  it  into  effect  We  would, 
therefore,  ask  if,  in  the  face  of  so  un- 
doubted a  probability,  any  British 
statesman,  who  rightiy  understands 
colonial  interests  as  they  bear  oif 
commerce,  could  facilitate  the  inevi- 
table certainty  of  such  a  result  being 
brought  to  pass  ? 

But  there  is  one  point,  and  a  most 
important  one,  touching  the  interests 
of  our  manufacturers,  which  must  not 
be  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  perfecdy 
evident,  that  the  United  States  have 
nothing  to  offer  us  as  an  equivalent! 
for  the  privilege  of  allowing  them  to 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  some 
abatement  in  the  tariff,  which  they 
have  imposed  in  order  to  have  some" 
thing  to  offer  in  compensation.  Now, 
we  think  it  is  worthy  of  being  ascer* 
tained,  after  the  fact  we  have  stated, 
viz.  that  the  American  manufacturers 
are  so  rapidly  coming  into  competi- 
tion with  the  British  m  the  American 
markets  as  to  render  it  not  likely  tha^ 
any  abatement  on  the  tariff  can  be  of 
much  value,  or  of  long  duration. 
Whether  for  any  abatement  in  the 
tariff  the  privilege  should  be  granted 
— we  have  shewn  that  by  giving  the 
inonopoly  of  the  lumber  and  provi- 
sion trade  to  our  own  North  American 
provinces,  it  would  have  the  effect  ot 
enriching  them,  and  thereby  making 
them  better  customers  to  our  manu- 
facturers ;  so  that  the  whole  question 
as  to  this  point  resolves  itself  brieffy 
into, — Wliether  for  the  abatement  that 
may  be  made  on  the  American  tarifi) 
our  manufacturers  would  be  more 
benefited  by  that  abatement,  than  bf 
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t1i«  advantage  of  the  increased  de- 
mand which  would  arise  from  our 
town  colonists  ?  At  present  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  anirm- 
ative.  But  taking  into  view  that  the 
Americans  will  dally  become  less  and 
less  our  customers,  and  that  our  co- 
lonies will  become  more  and  more 
BO,  we  contend  that,  in  a  general  esti- 
mate of  the  business,  it  is  better  po- 
licy to  forego  the  immediate  advan- 
tage for  the  remoter. 

Altogether  we  are  much  inclined 
to  regard  any  negociation  on  the  Co- 
lonial Question  with  the  United  States 
fis  very  idle.  Let  well  alone,  as 
much  as  possible  in  all  matters  of 
trade  and  national  intercourse,  is  a 
maxim  that  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  Americans  have  committed 
an  error,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  help 
tbem  out  of  the  scrape.  Moreover, 
in  its  effects  it  can  only  be  productive 
of  temporary  inconvenience  even  to 
them ;  the  prosperity  of  their  South- 
em  States  and  of  their  manufactures 
will  soon  indemnify  them  for  their 
present  temporary  privations  ;  be- 
cause the  very  effect  of  the  suspend* 
ed  intercourse  and  prohibitions  ope- 
rates as  encouraj^ement  to  that  pros- 
perity, by  causing  less  competition 
with  them  in  their  own  markets.  ^  In 
a  word,  there  is  more  of  petulance 
than  wisdom  in  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Americans  clinff  :to  the  de- 
sire of  having  the  West  India  trade 
again  openecCand  in  this  opinion  we 
snail  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  en- 
lightened spirit  that  now  pervades 
their  counsels  soon  concurring. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  these  sketches  may  say,— 
Would  you  have  no  commercial  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  ? 
'  Far  from  it.  We  think  something  of 
the  kind  greatly  wanted,  but  we  re- 
gard the  Uolonial  Question,  in  its  pre- 
sent relations,  as  obtaining  too  much 
attention. 

We  see  year  after  year  the  ama- 
zing progress  of  the  United  States 
westward.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
progress  of  our  Canadian  empire  in 
the  same  direction:  it  has  already 
reached  a  point  so  far  from  the  natu- 
ral outlet — the  St  Lawrence,  that  the 
right  early  secured  hj  treaty  to  na- 
vi^te  the  Mississippi,  is  fast  beco- 
ming an  object  of  serious  attention. 
Were  the  impediments  to  the  navigap 
tion  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 


sissippi removed — and  they  are  in 
process  of  being  removed — ^the  voy- 
age from  any  part  of  the  Canadian 
territory,  on  the  Erie  or  the  Huron, 
might  be  performed  to  Jamaica  in 
fourteen  days.  In  fact,  this  voyage, 
as  far  as  New  Orleans,  is  not  greater, 
considering  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, than  to  Quebec.  The  writer 
of  these  sketches  has  travelled  on 
Lake  Erie  with  persons  who  have 
been  only  thirteen  days  from  New 
Orleans,  against  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  However, 
we  have  said,  that  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  is  secured  to  the 
British  by  treaty;  and  as  the  point  is 
curious,  andseems'tobenone  thought 
of,  we  shall  here  quote  our  authori- 
ties. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783,  by  the  eighth  article  it  Is 
stipulated,  that  ^  tne  navi|^tion  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  shall  for  ever  remain 
free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.*'  It  may  be  alleged  against 
this,  that  the  stipulation  was  nugar 
tory,  in  as  much  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  was  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  other  parties,  who  were  not 
consenting  to  this  specific  agreement. 
But  the  answer  removes  all  doubts. 
If  one  party  engages  to  give  to  an- 
other a  certain  property  of  which  he 
is  not  at  the  time  possessed,  but 
which  he  afterwards  acquires,  he  is 
bound  by  all  law  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. And  this  is  the  state  of  &is 
matter  at  this  moment — But  that  is 
not  all.  By  the  3d  article  of  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, concluded  between  this  coun- 
Irv  and  the  United  States  in  1794^ 
when  the  Americans  were  probably 
contemplating  the  acquisition  of  New- 
Orleans,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ag^in  acKnowIedged. 
••  The  river  Mississippi,"  says  that 
treaty, ''  shall,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  be  entirely  open  to  both 
parties.*' 

Here,  then,  is  a  point  for  ne- 
gociation between  the  two  coun- 
tries far  more  impjortant,  as  respects 
their  permanent  interests,  ana  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  than  any  com- 
mercial point  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
cussed between  them.  The  privil^e 
of  the  British  to  navigate  the  Miaais- 
sippi,  is,  at  it  stands,  a  dead  letter. 
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yoleag  communications  are  made  by 
canals  into  ity  and  to  its  great  eastern 
feeders,  it  can  never  be  of  any  value 
to  British  interests*  Such  canals  are 
projected,  and  are  in  process  of  be* 
mg  made«  We  apprehend,  however, 
that,  without  the  consent  of  the  go* 
remment  of  the  United  States,  ttxe 
permission  of  the  particular  States, 
through  which  these  canals  run,  could 
not  be  given  to  us  to  use  them.  At 
least,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  use 
of  them  is  a  question  that  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, in  agreement  with  the^ritish 
government;  for  the  same  rule  which 
enies  to  provinces  the  power  to 
negociate  treaties, applies  to  the  indi* 
vidual  States  of  the  Tederal  Union. — 
But  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  very  admirable  accommo* 
dation  of  this  important  matter. 

The  Americans  have  not  the  pri- 
vilege of  navigating  the  St  Lawrence 
to  the  sea ;  nor  have  they  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Canadian  canals. 
Here,  then,  we  have  ft  valuable  equi- 
valent in  our  power  to  ^ive  for  free 
access  to  the  Mississippi.  We  have 
been  told,  it  is  true,  that  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  has  passed  down  the  Ca- 
nadian Wellana  Canal  ;  and  we  know 
that  a  vessel,  bearing  the  British 
fli^,  has  sailed  on  the  Erie  Canal ; 
but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  these 
circumstances ;  as,  we  presume,  they 
were  mere  holiday  courtesies.  It 
argues,  however,  but  little  political 
discretion  in  the  authorities  of  Upper 
Canada,  to  have  permitted  it  to  be 
held  out  as  inducements  to  obtain 
subscribers  to  the  Welland  Canal, 
that  their  profits  would  be  augment- 
ed by  the  Americans  usin^  it— »But 
to  proceed  with  our  own  immediate 
argument. 

It  may  be  contended,  that  the  na- 
vigation of  the  St  Lawrence,  cond- 
dering  how  much  it  is  interrupted 
by  rapids,  would  not  be  an  equiva- 
lent for  that  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
we  allow. — But  it  is  not  tiie  freedom 
of  the  Mississippi  that  we  ask ;  for 
we  have  that  by  treaty  already.  It 
is  but  access  to  it  from  the  lakes. 
The  Americans,  however,  are  not 
aware  of  the  power  which  we  pos- 
sess in  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
They  have  supposed  that  they  got 
the  main  chaom^  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
wh9&  they  gvl  Banibar^s  bland; 


but  they  are  likely  to  learn  another 
tale.  By  Bamhart's  Island,  they  have 
got  what  they  well  know  the  value 
of— great  water  privileges.  As  to 
the  main  channel,  as  ancient  Pistol 
would  have  said,"  A  ficofor't!"  The 
truth  is,  that  the  possession  of  Bam* 
hart's  Island  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  It  lies  in  that  space  of  the  St 
Lawrence  in  which  the  greatest  in* 
terruptions  to  the  navigation  exist, 
and  which  have  suggested  the  plan 
*— that  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
carried  into  effect^-of  a  canal  pa- 
rallel to  the  river.  This,  however, 
may  be  made  on  the  American  side 
as  well  as  on  ours.  The  matter  to 
which  we  allude,  however,  in  speak- 
ing so  lightly  of  Bamhart's  Island, 
has  reference  to  the  practicability  of 
forming  a  canal  in  another  direction, 
and  which  has  only  been  lately  con- 
ceived. We  shall  give  some  account 
of  it  here. 

The  town  of  Prescott,  in  Upper 
Canada,  is  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
higher  up  the  St  Lawrence  than  all 
the  rapids.  It  is  at  the  head  of  what 
may  be  called  the  drag  navigation, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sailing  na^ 
vigation.  About  seven  miles  below 
this  town,  immediately  above  the 
Galoup  rapids,  is  a  small  bay  in  the 
river  called  Humphrey's  Bay,  very 
near  to  which  the  head  of  a  stream 
called  the  "  Black  Creek"  rises,  a 
feeder  of  the  Petite  Nation  river.  In 
wet  BeasonB,there  have  been  instances 
of  canoes  passing  from  Humphrey's 
Bay,  when  the  waters  were  high,  into 
the  Black  Creek,  thence  down  it  into 
the  river  Petite  Nation,  and  thence 
into  the  great  Ottawa.  This  circum- 
stance suggested  to  a  correspondent 
of  ours  the' practicability  of  making 
the  Petite  Nation  river  navigable. 
The  original  idea  went  no  farther 
than  to  open  a  navigation  for  boats 
between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa ;  but  larger  views  expanded 
when  it  came  to  be  considered,  that 
the  rapids  in  the  Ottawa  were  al- 
ready overcome  by  a  canal  recently 
constructed,  called  the  Grenville 
Canal,  and  those  immediately  above 
the  island  of  Montreal,  by  the  La 
Chine  Canal ;  and  in  consequence  it 
was  thought  possible  to  convert  the 
Petite  Nation  river  bv  lockage  into 
a  channol  capable  of  receivmg.  the 
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same  sort  of  vessels  that  pass  through 
the  La  Chine  and  the  Grenville  Ca- 
nds,  by  which  the  navigation  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Prescott  might 
be  rendered  practicable  at  a  very 
small  comparative  expense.  It  is 
needless  here  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  diagram  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try and  the  scheme,  because  it  would 
of  necessity  be  on  too  small  a  scale 
to  be  satisfactory ;  but  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  caused  the  levels  to  be 
run  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Petite  Nation,  and  the  result  was 
exceedingly  interesting — suj^esting 
nothing  less  than  the  practicability 
of  changing  the  course  of  the  mighty 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds — the  most  magni- 
ficent plan  of  an  inland  navigation 
that  has  ever  been  suggested,  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  at  Lawi'ence  is 
considered.  The  report  alluded  to 
;  is  as  follows.  We  give  it  entire,  not 
only  on  account  oi  the  subject,  but 
as  a  geographical  description  of  an 
important  tract  not  previously  de- 
scnbed. 

«SlR, 

"  Agreeably  to  your  request,  and 
having  obtained    the  assistance   of 

,  deputy  provincial  surveyor, 

I  have  proceeded  to  survey  the 
ground  between  the  St  Lawrence  and 
the  Petite  Nation  River. 

•*  After  consulting  with  such  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  local  situation  of  the  country 
between  these  rivers,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing misinformed,  I  personally  ex- 
plored such  parts  of  the  ground,  re- 
garding which  I  could  possibly  be 
misled  by  any  incorrect  informa- 
tion. 

**  After  which  I  feel  confident  in 
stating,  that  the  most  eligible  route 
for  a  canal  between  the  river  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Petite  Nation  River 
is  from  Humphrey's  Bay,  above  the 
Graloup  rapias,  about  seven  miles 
below  Prescott,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steam-navigation,  from  Lake  Ontario 
by  Black  Creek.  The  accompany- 
ing rough  sketch,  drawn  from  the 
personal  knowledge  that  I  have  of 
the  local  situation  of  the  country 
myself,  and  the  best  information  that 
I  could  derive  from  others,  may  con- 
Tey  a  better  idea  of  this  part  of  the 


country,  as  to  its  local  situation,  than 
perhaps  I  could  be  able  to  give  in 
writing. 

'^  Commenced  taking  the  level 
from'  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence  in  Humphrey's  Bay, 
fronting  lot  No.  18,  in  the  1  Con.  of 
Ae  township  of  Edwardsbureh — ^fol- 
lowing the  lowest  ground  N.E.  and 
northerly  to  Black  Creek,  a  distance 
of  3^  miles  nearly,  I  found  the  sum- 
mit to  be  in  a  cedar  swamp,  at  the 
distance  of  a  little  better  than  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  Humphrey's 
Bay,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  waters  at  tbat 
place^from  the  siunmitnortlierly  to 
Black  Creek,  a  distance  of  less  than 
one  mile,  found  a  descent  of  5  4  feet 
Thence  following  Black  Creek  near 
I  of  a  mile  farther,  found  the  descent 
to  be  about  9-lOths  of  a  foot  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that,  from  theplace 
at  which  we  came  to  Black  Cfreek, 
a  distance  of  three  and  ^  miles,  near- 
ly from  Humphrey's  Bay,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  two  men  in  a  log  canoe, 
with  a  barrel  of  pork,  and  two  quin- 
tals of  fiour,  went  down  the  Black 
Creek  to  the  Petite  Nation  River; 
and  that,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
from  the  place  before  mentioned  on 
Black  Creek,  there  is  sufficient  vrater 
to  take  a  loaded  boat  Tsay  of  ten  or 
fifteen  tons  burden)  Vie  same  dis- 
tance. 

"  From  Humphrey's  Bay,  follow- 
ing the  proposed  route  about  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile,  nearly  one-half  is 
cleared  land,  gradually  rising  to  a 
swamp,  out  of  which  a  small  mean- 
dering stream  runs  into  the  St  Law- 
rence; thence,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  farther,  in  a  swamp,  bordered  to 
the  east  and  west  by  high  lands  to 
a  small  brook,  designated  Froom's 
Creek — ^thence,  about  half  a  mile 
farther,  open  tamarack  swamp  and 
beaver  meadow,  free  from  brush — 
thence,  ash  and  alder  swall  to  the 
open  meadow  at  Black  Creek — ^fol- 
lowing Black  Creek,  as  far  as  I  went 
on,  there  is  an  open  meadow,  from 
two  to  three  chains  wide,  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  banks  from  four  to 
eight  feet  high. 

**  From  the  preceding  description 
and  accompanying  rough  sketch,  it 
would  appear  that  the  route  here  de- 
scribed, 18  not  only  the  most  eligi- 
ble, but  particularly  designed  by  all- 
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beuntifiil  Nature  to  form  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Ottawa  river 
and  the  St  Lawrence,  from  which 
might  be  derived  advantages  that  are 
now  perhaps  little  thought  of. 
**  I  have  the  honour,  &c." 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  se- 
cond to  the  subjoined  effect : — 

«SlR, 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  on  yesterday  evening  got 
through  with  taking  the  level  from 
Humphrey's  Bay  to  the  junction  of 
Black  Creek,  with  the  south  branch 
of  the  Petite  Nation  River,  a  distance 
of  about  thirteen  and  a  half  miles. 

"  From  the  summit  northerly  to 
Black  Creek,  found  the  descent  to 
be  about  5  j  feet — thence,  generally 
following  the  serpentine  windmgs  of 
Black  Creek,  a 'distance  of  about  lOf 
'miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  south 
branch  of  the  Petite  Nation,  found  a 
descent  of  about  28^  feet.  The  ice 
got  so  bad,  and  the  land  on  each  side 
overflowed  in  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den ihaw,  that  I  could  not  proceed 
down  the  south  branch;  but  from 
what  information  I  could  obtain,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  from  the  junction 
of  Black  Creek  with  the  south  branch, 
to  that  of  the  south  branch  with  the 
Petite  Nation  River  at  the  forks,  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  that 
^ere  must  be,  at  the  least,  a  farther 
descent  of  four  feet 

"  Black  Creek  runs  in  a  serpen- 
tine course  through  a  flat  of  land 
from  two  to  four  chains  wide,  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  with  banks  from 
four  to  eight  feet  high,  until  within 
about  two  and  a  half  mUes  of  its 
confluence  with  the  south  branch, 
thence  in  a  more  direct  course  in  the 
fcHin  of  a  river  within  its  banks,  from 
three  to  seven  rods  wide,  and  from 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  with  its  con- 
fluence with  the  soutn  branch  of  the 
Petite  Nation  River,  in  which  dis- 
tance the  descent  is  little  more  than 
.  three  feet* 

"  The  ground  through  which  Black . 
Creek  passes,  is  clay  and  loam,  ap- 
parently free  from  stone,  is  in  seve- 
ral places  entirely  free  from  timber 
and  brush,  and  in  no  Mrt  of  it  more 
than  thinly  wooded.  The  distance  of 
10|  miles  above  mentioned,  might  be 
much  diminished  by  cutting  across 
narrow  necks  or  points  of  land.  The 
nunmit  height  from  Humphrey's  Bay 


is  thirty  feet,  the  descent  thence  to 
the  south  branch  (of  Petite  Nation) 
thirty-four  feet,  and  the  whole  dis- 
tance is  about  thirteen  miles  and  a 
half,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
nature  has  done  much  towards  a 
grand  design  that  might  be  comple- 
ted by  art,  at  no  great  expense, 
« I  am,  kc:^ 

We  have  quoted  these  reports  to 
shew  that  the  Petite  Nation  river 
runs  in  a  valley  lower  than  that  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  that  the  ex- 
treme cutting  requisite  to  allow  the 
waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  flow 
into  it,  is  little  more  than  thirty  feet, 
not  one-half  of  the  depth  of  what  is 
called  the  deep  cut  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  to  bring  down,  not  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  out  those  of  the  river 
Chippawa.  In  short,  to  shew  the 
scientific  practicability  of  completing 
the  navi^tion  of  the  St  Lawrence 
by  a  chain  of  canals  with  what  has 
been  already  done,  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

But  independent  of  any  thing  being 
done  by  the  route  just  pointed  out, 
the  great  military  canal,  farther  back 
in  the  country,  between  Kingston 
and  the  Ottawa,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rideau  Canal,  is  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness,  insomuch,  that 
government  is  already  placed  in  a 
condition  to  offer,  not  only  an  ade- 
quate equivalent,  by  the  St  Lawrence 
audits  chain  of  communications,  for 
access  to  the  Mississippi,  but  even  to 
constitute  a  ground  of  negotiation 
for  the  freedom  of  navigating  the 
Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  on  Lake 
Erie  to  Albany  on  the  Hudson,  with 
which  the  navigation  is  free  to  New 
York. 

The  importance  of  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  the 
Canadians,  may  not  appear  very  ob- 
vious at  first  sight ;  but  a  few  words 
will  make  it  so.  Were  New  York 
made,  what  is  well  understood  in 
this  country,  a  landing  port,  and 
goods  allowed  to  be  sent  from  it  un- 
der lock  and  seal,  as  bonded  goods 
are  sent  in  canals  through  this  coun- 
try, the  European  supplies  for  that 
extensive  portion  of  Upper  Canada, 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagieu-a,  could  be 
easily,  and  with  many  advantages, 
sent  on  to  Buffaloe  on  Lake  Erie. 
An  opportunity  was  taken  to  discuss 
this  subject  with  that  distinguished 
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character,  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  late 
gfo vemor  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  the 
iather  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  he  was 
favourable  to  the  suggestion.  But 
he  saw  that  the  West  India  Trade 
Question,  which  was  then  in  discus- 
sion between  Mr  Canning  and  Mr 
Gallatin,  presented  a  great  difiicult)r 
to  the  proposition  being  entertained 
of  opening  the  canals  to  foreigners, 
especially  to  the  British,  or  even  by 
contract  to  individuals.  We  have 
before  us  a  letter  of  the  24th  February, 
.  1827,  in  which  he  says,  with  relation 
to  this  point--''  As  the  subject  in- 
volves a  great  many  questions,  some 
of  Uiem  complex  in  their  nature,  and 
intricate,  if  not  doubtful^  in  their 
policv,  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  mar 
tured  for  a  considerable  time.  Con- 
gress will  af^ourn  before  this  letter 
reaches  you,  and  it  does  not  reas- 
semble until  December  next.  The 
interdiction  of  the  Colonial  Trade 
has  caueed  the  introduction  into  that 
bodif  of  a  BBTALiATORY  bUl,    If  this 


collision,  which  way  present  an  in- 
superable bar  to  your  views,  could 
be  settled  diplomatically,  PXRHAPS  aa- 

RANOBMBNTS  MIGHT  BE  MADB  ADAFT- 
ED  TO  YOUR  PLAN." 

At  the  time  of  this  correspondence 
the  extent  of  equfvaknt  that  was 
then  in  the  power  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  offer  for  the  freedom  of 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  was  not  what  it  has  be- 
come. We  can  treat  now  on  a  fair 
Srinciple  of  equal it;^;  and  it  is  well 
eserving  the  consideration  of  the 
enlightened  spirit  which  animates 
the  counsels  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,,  whether  the 
establishment  of  a  fair  system  of  re- 
ciprocal intercourse  bv  their  inland 
navigation,  W  not  a  subject  of  quite 
as  much  importance  to  their  respe^ 
tive  interests,  as  the  Colonial  Ques- 
tion, of  which  the  discussion  has  hi- 
therto led  to  no  beneficial  result. 

Aqricola. 


TBB  SPBOTRE  SHIP  OF  gALBM.^ 


**  Thflw  wai  •«  old  and  quiet  mao. 

And  by  the  ftre  eete  he, 
*  And  now,'  he  lald,  *  to  you  111  taU 
A  dismal  thing  which  one*  be'^" 

To  aihip  upon  the  tea.'  * 


TttB  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  D.D.  and 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  end  of  the  17tli 
century,  wrote  a  curious  book,  en- 
titled **  Magnalia  Christ!  Americana," 
in  which  he  has  exhibited,  not  onlpr 
his  own,  but  the  prevalent  supersti- 
tions of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  country  had  been,  in  the  language 
of  that  period,  exposed  to  **  war  from 
the  invisible  world,"  during  which 
the  inhabitants  were  afflicted  with 
demons,  and  so  wrought  upon  by 
spectres,  as  to  pine,  langnlsh,  and 
die  under  excruciating  torments. 
Sometimes  the  demons  attacked  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  sometimes 
another;  and  the  obieet  of  the  learn- 
ed and  Reverend  Doctor's  book,  is 
to  authenticate  the  very  tragical  in- 


stances in  which  they  infested  the 
houses,  and  afflicted  ttie  persons  of 
the  inhabitants.     *  Plaahy  people,'* 
says  he,  **  may  burlesque  these  things, 
but  when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober 
people  in  a  country,  where  they  hare 
as  much  mother-wil  certainly  as  Ae 
rest  of  mankind,  know  them  to  be 
true,-^nothing  but  the  absurd  snd 
froward  spirit  of  sadducism  can  ques- 
tion them.    I  have  not  mentioned  so 
much  as  one  tiling,  that  will  not  be 
Justified,  if  it  be  required,  by  tlie 
oaths  of  more  consistent  persons  iSwn 
any  that  can  ridicule  these  odd  phe- 
nomena."   And  certainly  few  facts, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  evidence, 
have  been  better  established  than 
the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  tlie 
wars  of  prodigious  spirits  in    the 
provinces  of  ^w  England,  during 
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fhe  time  of  Dr  Mather.  We  hare 
accounts  of  trials  conducted  with  all 
the  forma  and  implements  of  juris- 
prudence, in  which  many  persons 
were  convicted  of  holding  commu- 
nion with  demons ;  and  we  have, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  vo- 
luntary  confessions  of  parties,  ack- 
nowledging'themselves  in  league 
with  the  devil.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  records  and  archives  of  courts  of 
law  can  verify  the  truth  of  any  in- 
vestigation, we  must  believe  that 
many  of  the  things  which  Dr  Mather 
bas  set  forth,  are  not  only  true  as 
bistorical  events,  but  also  naturally 
incident,  however  rarely,  to  the  con- 
dition and  fortunes  of  men.  It  is 
not  for  us,  however^  to  argue  this 
matter,  but  many  of  the  Doctor's 
stories  are  really  striking,  reviemng 
them  merely  as  connexions  of  fancy, 
and  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  describes,  and  boasts  of  having  wit- 
nesses to  confirm,  have  in  diiferent 
ages  been  seen  in  similar  forms,  and  in 
countries  far  remote  from  New  Eng- 
land. The  prodigy  of  the  Cross,  which 
Constantine  and  his  army  beheld  in 
the  air,  is  of  this  description ;  and  the 
apocalypse  vouchsafed  to  Godfrey, 
in  the  Crusade,  is  of  the  same  char 
racter.  Dr  Mather  describes  noises 
and  hurtlings  heard  in  the  air,  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  Indian  war  of 
1675,  accompanied  with  the  beating 
of  dnims,  as  in  a  battle.  But  with- 
out entering  into  any  particular  dis- 
quisition concemihg  these  omens  and 
auguries,  we  shaU  here  present  a 
version  of  his  story  of  the  naval  ap- 
parition, only  premising  that  it  con- 
tains several  particulars  which  the 
Doctor  has  not  noticed,  but  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  are  not  less  true 
ihan  dioee  he  has  related. 

A  ship,  called  *•  Noah*s  Dove,** 
was  preparing  to  sail  from  the  port 
of  Salem  for  «  Old  England,"  when 
a  young  man,  accompanied  by  his 
bride,  came  and  engaged  bertlis  for 
himself  and  her,  as  passengers.  No 
one  in  all  Salem  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquamted  with  tlus  hand- 
some couple,  nor  did  they  themselves 
seek  an^  acquaintance  in  the  town ; 
but  until  the  vessel  was  ready,  lived 
in  the  most  secluded  state.  Their 
conduct  was  perfectly  blameless,  and 
their  wpearance  was  highly  respec- 
table; out  the  sharp-sifted  people 
of  Salem  knew  the  prestigious  ap- 
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pearances  of  the  demons  which  $t* 
flicted  the  country,  and  they  discern* 
ed  something  about  them  which 
could  not  be  deemed  otherwise  than 
mysterious. 

Many  persons  faitending  to  revisit 
their  friends  in  the  old  country,  took 
passages  also  in  the  Noah's  Dove; 
out  the  friends  of  some  of  them 
thought  they  were  rash  in  doing  so, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  learn 
something  of  their  two  questionable 
fellow-passengers,  before  hazarding 
themselves  at  sea  with  persons  so 
unknown  and  singular.  These  ad-*" 
monitions  gave  occasion  to  much 
talk  in  Salem ;  but  instead  of  having 
the  effect  intended,  a  fatal  obstinacy 
became  prevalent,  and  prevented 
every  one  who  proposed  to  sail  with 
the  vessel,  from  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.  This  strange  in- 
fatuation only  served  to  deepen  the 
interest  which  the  town  took  in  the 
departure  of  the  ship. 

At  last,  the  day  appointed  for  her 
sailing  arrived.  Never  had  such  a 
solemn  day  been  seen  in  Salem ;  and, 
moreover,  it  happened  to  be  a  Fri- 
day; for  the  captain  was  not  such  a 
godly  man  as  the  mariners  of  Salem 
generally  were  in  those  days.  A 
great  multitude  crowded  the  wharves, 
to  see  their  relations  embark, — ^all 
were  sorrowful,  and  many  in  tears. 
At  last,  the  ship  hoisted  the  signal 
for  sailing,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  flag  was  un- 
furled, a  black  bird,  much  like  a  ra-« 
ven,  alighted  on  the  hand  of  the  town 
clock,  and  by  its  weight  pushed  it 
forward,  some  said  full  ten  minutes. 
Every  one  who  witnessed  this  sight, 
was  struck  with  horror,  and  some 
laid  hands  upon  their  relations,  to 
prevent  them  from  embarking.  But 
those  who  had  engaged  to  go  with 
the  fated  vessel,  were  wilful,  and 
would  not  be  controlled. 

During  these  struggles,  the  two 
unknown  strangers  came  also  to  em- 
bark, and  she  that  was  the  bride  was 
in  tears,  weeping  bitterly.  However, 
Aey  stepped  on  board,  and  a  sudden 
gust'  of  wind  at  that  moment,  (the 
ship  being  cast  loose  from  her  moor- 
ings,) made  her  yaw  off,  and  she  was 
almost  instantly  at  sea.  The  crowd, 
however,  remained  anxiously  watch- 
ing her  progress,  until  she  was  out 
of  sight.  They  then  returned  to  their 
respective  homes;  and  the  whole 
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<^nvef sation  of  Salem  for  that  even- 
kagf  was  saddened  with  presenti- 
ments and  forebodings  concerning 
the  Noah's  Dove. 

In  the  course  of  the  night>  the 
breeze  freshened  into  a  eale,  which 
before  the  morning  was  heightened 
to  a  tempest  The  sea  raged  with 
tremendous  fury,  and  the  wrack  of 
clouds  that  careered  in  the  heavens, 
was  scarcelv  less  tumultuous  than 
the  waves  of  the  angry  ocean  below. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  were 
persuaded  that  the  hurricane  had 
something  to  do  with  the  mysterious 
passengers  in  the  Noah*s  Dove.  Many 
were  mstinctively  convinced,  that 
the  ship  had  perished,  and  resigned 
themselves  to  grief.  For  three  days 
and  three  nights,  the  wrath  of  the 
storm  was  unmitigated.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  increase ;  for  al- 
though it  was  then  midsummer, 
dreadful  showers  of  hail,  mingled 
with  fire,  and  thunder,  louder  tiian 
had  ever  been  heard  before,  pealed 
continually.  No  man  could  doubt 
the  fate  of  the  Noah's  Dove.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  persuasion  of  all, 
that  every  vessel  which  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  within  the  sweep 
and  frenzy  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
could  not  survive  the  vehemence  of 
their  distraction. 

The  sun,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  burst  through  the  clouds 
in  great  splendour — the  winds  almost 
instantly  oecame  calm — the  hail  cear 
.sed^-the  thimder  was  mute — and  the 
billows,  from  raging  surges,  rolled 
themselves  into  a  noiseless  swell. 
A  change  so  abrupt,  convinced  the 
pious  citizens  of  Salem  that  the  doom 
of  the  vessel  was  sealed;  and  al- 
though it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that 
the  sea  would  present  them  with 
any  sight  of  her  wreck,  or  of  that  of 
other  vessels,  they  hastened  in  great 
numbers  down  to  the  shore,  where 
they  stopd  until  sunset,  gazing  and 
wondering,  with  anxiety  and  sor- 
row. 

Just  as  the  sun  disappeared,  a 
sound  of  exclamation  ana  nurry,  ac- 
companied by  a  bustling  movement, 
arose  from  a  group  of  persons  who 
were  standing  on  the  top  of  a  rock, 
considerably  elevated  above  the 
crowd,  and  some  one  cried  that  a  ves- 
sel was  in  sight.  The  whole  multi- 
tude, on  hearing  this,  were  thrown 
into  commotion^  and  fluctuated  to 
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and  fro,  eager  to  oatch  a  glimpse  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon.  It  was, 
however,  long  before  she  came  dis- 
tinctl  V  in  sigh^  for  any  wind  which 
was  then  blowing  was  off  the  shore, 
and  against  the  vessel;  insomuch, 
that  an  old  greyheaded  sailor  ammig 
the  spectators,  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  work  into  the 
harbour  that  night  But,  to  iheir  as- 
tonishment, she  still  came  forward, 
with  her  yards  sauared  and  her  sails 
full/notwithstanoing  she  was  steer- 
ing in  the  wind's  eye ;  before  her 
hull  could  be  properly  seen,  it  was 
the  opinion  of^all  who  beheld  her 
that  it  was  the  Noah's  Dove. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  was  much 
faded,  but  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  the  ship  brightened,  as  if  some 
supernatural  light  shone  upon  her, 
and  upon  her  alone.  This  wonder- 
ful circumstance  was  not  long  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  or  question,  for,  when 
the  stars  appeared,  she  was  seen  as 
distinctlv  as  if  she  had  been  there 
in  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  and  a  pa- 
nic of  dread  and  terror  fell  upon  the 
whole  multitude. 

The  Rev.  Zebedee  Stebbin,  who 
wtM9  then  in  the  crowd,  an  acute  man, 
and  one  who  feared  the  Lord,  knew 
that  the  apparent  ship  was  a  device 
of  the  prestigious  spirits,  and  that  it 
behoved  all  present  to  pray  for  pro- 
tection against  them;  ne  therefore 
mounted  upon  a  large  stone,  and 
called  on  the  spectators  to  join  him 
in  the  46th  Psalm,  which  he  himself 
began,  repeating  the  line  aloud,  and 
then  singing.  The  shores  echoed 
with  the  solemn  melody,  and  the 
rising  wind  wafted  it  along  the  in- 
creasing waves. 

Whilst  the  worship  was  going  on, 
the  sound  of  sudden  cries  and  lamen- 
tations, as  of  persons  in  ieopardy,  was 
heard  in  the  air ;  the  ship  at  the  same 
time  came  straight  on  mto  the  har- 
bour, and  being  illuminated  as  de- 
scribed, was  seen  rigged  out  in  every 
part  exactly  like  the  Noah's  Dove. 
Many  of  the  spectators  saw  their 
friends  on  board,  and  would  have 
shouted  to  them  with  joy,  but  there 
was  something  dismal  and  strange  in 
their  appearance,  which  awed  Uiem 
to  remain  silent  The  stranger  young 
man  and  his  bride  were  seen  tender- 
ly embracing  each  other,  but  no  noise 
or  voice  was  heard  on  board.  At 
that  moment  the  masts  and  riggingr 
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fell  into  the  sea  as  if  they  had  been 
struck  down  with  lightninff,  and  sig- 
luds  of  distress  were  dispuiyed,  but 
still  no  sound  was  heard. 

The  multitude  suspended  their 
breathinff,  convinced  that  the  vision 
before  tnem  was  the  unsubstantial 
creation  of  the  prestij^ious  spirits. 
This  belief  entered  all  their  minds 
simultaneously,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  mighty  spectre  vanished. 


4ed. 

The  Noah's  Dove  was  never  heard 
of,  and  it  was  believed  that  in  that 
hour,  riven  by  the  lightnine  and  the 
tempest,  she  nad  foundered. 

*'  Count  me  not,"  says  the  Rev. 
Dr  Mather  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
narration,  "struck  with  the  Livian' 
superstition,  in  reporting  prodines 
for  which  I  have  such  incontestible 
proofs.'* 

Nantucket. 
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Into  the  two  great  councils  of  the 
realm,  we  have  admitted  those  as  le-, 
gislators,  who,  if  they  be  conscien- 
tious  and  religious  men,  must  be  de- 
cidedly anti-protestant    Such  men 
must  profess  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  sincerity,  and 
act  upon  them  also,  according  to  so 
much  light  of  the  understanding,  as 
it  is  not  heretical  in  them  to  possess. 
For  not  with  them,  as  with  us,  is 
there  allowed  to  be  a  charitable  con- 
sidiiration  for  another's  errors;  they 
are  coerced  by  a  diffierent  principle. 
^  If,  while  men  believe  that  they  are 
right,  they  admit  that  they  are  poMt- 
6({f  wrong,  they  are  naturally  disposed 
to  bear  with  religious  opinions  which 
differ  from  their  own.  But  they  who 
are  persuaded,  not  only  that  they  do 
not  err,  but  even  that  they  cannot  err 
in  matters  of  faith,  are  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  a  duty  to  check  the 
gro^vth  of  all  other  opinions,  which 
they  must  consider  as  dangerous  he- 
re8y.''t    With  all  good  will  to  our 
breitlu*en  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fession, as  individuals,  we  must  look 
vnQtk  a  wary  eye  upon  ^em  collected- 
ly, as  churchmen.  Never  was  it  more 
needful  to  scour  u^  our  knowledge 
of  that  churchy^  of  its  faith  and  prac- 
ticed—of its  sayinffs  and  doings  in 
old  times, — of  its  charter,  its  preten- 
sions and  its  proceedings,— of  its  va- 
lidity in  proving  its  lofty  claim  to 
universal  sway, — and  of  the  effects 
which  those  have  felt,  who  have  sub- 
missitrely  bowed  to  it    And  then  it 


will  be  incumbent  on  us,  to  consider 
whether  it  has  foregone  any. of. its 
usurped  prerogatives,-:- abated  its 
swelling  presumption,-— corrected  its. 
abuses, — and  recanted  its  errors.  If 
we  find  it  yielding  in  nothing  to  the 
light  of  reason  and  truth;  and,  in- 
deed, its  adherents  boast  of  nothing. 
so  much  as  its  immutability, — it  wifl 
be  well  for  Protestants  to  keep  upon 
their  guard.  We  must  not  be  taken, 
by  surprise,  whether  force  or  strata- 
gem is  used  to  get  the  better  of  us. 
When  the  grass  and  underwood  are ' 
rusUing,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
a  snake's  ieippearance,  whether  it  re- 
semble the  boa,  whose  spiral  folds 
crush  the  opponent  by  irresistible 
muscular  constriction,  or  the  viper, 
whose  deadly  power  is  condensed  in 
one  venomous  fang. 

That  the  Romish  Church  will  ever 
again  possess  fair  England  in  fee,  is 
perhaps  more  than  its  most  sanguine 
votaries  ever  di'eam  of.  But  they 
count  wholly  on  Ireland;  and  in 
Great  Britain  tliey  look  for  an  acces- 
sion of  converts,  for  possessions  and 
establishments,  and  room  to  display 
their  imposing  pomp  and  infatuated 
mummery ;  they  hope  for  firmer  do- 
minion over  those  whom  they  can  get 
under  subjection,  for  the  old  hood- 
winking command  over  conscience ; 
for  greater  success  in  checking  tlie 
progress  of  free  inquiry ;  they  count 
on  establishing  a  sectarian  censorship 
over  that  part  of  the  press,  with 
which  their  own  people  may  have 
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to  deal,  whereby,  it  they  cannot  al- 
together withhold,  they  may  neutnk 
lixe,  the  ffenuine  Scriptures;  if  they 
cannot  distort^  and  falsify,  and  Ln- 
puflrn  the  Bible,  yet  ther  may  so  pre- 
judice and  confound  the  minds  of 
those  who  ought  to  read  it,  as  that 
they  shall  be  unable  to  comprehend 
its  pure  and  holy  doctrines,  or  per- 
ceive how  true,  and  consistent,  and 
solemn  are  its  facts, — how  consola^ 
tory  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  are 
its  representations  of  the  dealing  of 
his  God  and  Saviour  with  him,— now 
sufficient  it  is,  if  duly  obeyed,  unto 
salvation.  It  is  a  sad  truth  to  aver, 
-~but  what  impartial  inquirer  can  re- 
sist ihe  conviction  of  it?— that  the 
aim  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  to  be  dominant; 
and  all  its  battalions,  from  the  Pope 
and  his  conclave  in  the  Vatican,  down 
to  the  lowest  subaltern  at  tbeir  altars, 
who  wears  a  shaven  crown,  are  train- 
ed and  sworn,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  promote  this  one  great 
business,  as  their  primary  object.  It 
is  not  the  "  high  mark  of  their  call- 
ing," to  press  forward  in  **  seeking 
Jirst  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness,"  but  the  autocracy  of 
the  one  true  church,  as  they  fancy  it, 
or  feign  to  do  so. 

Highly,  then,  does  it  concern  all 
Protestants,  who  may  be  associated 
with  members  of  that  church,  to  be 
aware  of  its  belief,  its  system,  and  its 
objects;  for  it  is  no  harmless  neifi^h- 
bour,  having  shewn  itself,  according 
as  circumstances  have  allowed,  al- 
ternately insidious  and  overbearing. 
There  seem  to  be  t^o  ways  of  ex- 
posing its  deviations  from  true  Chris- 
tianity,— the  theological  and  the  hi9~ 
torical.  At  this  time  of  day,  there  can 
be  no  real  necessity  to  demonstrate 
anew  the  untenableness  of  the  points 
in  dispute,  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants,  as  far  as  pure  theology 
is  concerned.  It  is,  indeed,  the  mere 
embarrassment  of  riches,  which  pre- 
vents any  one  from  naming  a  host  of 
champions  in  this  cause,  oelonging 
to  our  Church,  from  the  Reformers, 
down  to  Bishop  Marsh,  whose  "  Com- 
parative View  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome,"  will  amply  sa- 
tisty  any  intelligent  enquirer  in  this 
field.  But  the  historical  or  poptUar 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  unsoundness 
of  the  Papal  form  ot  Christianity,  can- 
not ever  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  at* 
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ways,  aa  time  advances,  susceptible 
of  amplification  and  improvement. 
It  mt^  strike  different  investigators 
in  different  lights.  It  can  be  aoapted 
to  the  various  qualifications,  acquire- 
ments, and  conditions  of  the  parties 
addressed.  It  may  be  made  to  com- 
bine with,  or  divei^  from,  the  theo* 
logical  subject,  so  as  to  insinuate  into 
the  otiose  reader  more  abstruse 
knowledge  than  he  is  prepared  to 
encounter  by  direct  application  to  a 
task,  without  departing  from  its  cha- 
racter as  an  amusing  branch  of  his- 
tory. Satisfactory  as  a  theological 
refutation  of  error  may  be,  the  his- 
torical exposure  is  never  without  its 
use.  Indeed,  we  may  almost  call  it 
an  indispensable  auxUiary  to  a  state- 
ment of  creeds  and  canons,  articles 
of  faith  and  liturgies,  comments,  in- 
terpretations, and  glosses ;  for  if  any 
churches  vrill  not  Dear  enquiry  into 
their  ordinary  course  of  practice, 
their  accustomed  inculcations,  and 
the  consequent  ongoings  amonf  their 
votaries,  consecrated  as  well  as  laical, 
it  is  presumptive  proof,  that  they 
will  not  endure  the  Gospel  test  of 
sincerity,  that  •*  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them." 

We  know  of  no  book  so  well  exe- 
cuted on  this  plan  as  Southey's  '*  Vin* 
diciffi."  It  does  not,  indeed,  embrace 
every  relative  topic ;  for  even  what 
he  intended  was  not  completed,  and 
it  was  a  partial  object  which  gave 
rise  to  it.  But  it  is  surprising  that 
it  seems  to  have  met  with  so  little 
^comparative  success,  and  to  be  found 
in  so  few  hands,  considering  how 
thoroughly  well  he  has  done  what 
he  has  attempted.  The  want  of  ge- 
neral acquaintance  with  the  book 
probably  results  from  its  titie.  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  written  to  serve  a 
special  jiurpose ;  namely,  to  confute 
that  whining  remonstrance  against 
Southey's  previous  work,  •*  TheBook 
of  tiie  Church,"  which  Bfr  Charles 
Butler  published  under  the  name  of 
<<  The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  a  production  as  sly  as  it  is 
presumptuous,  as  full  of  the  cant  of 

§entleman!y  appeal,  apparent  can- 
our,  and  paraded  reference  to  do- 
cuments, as  it  is  in  reality  of  ungen- 
tlemaniy  imputation,  pertinacious 
bigotry,  and  peiilously  hazarded  as- 
sertion ;  for  he  has  sent  Southey  to 
his  books  and  papers,  and  here  he 
and  we  have  the  nruits  of  it. 


No w»  probably^  nfaie  read«n  out  of 
tm  hare  fancied  that  the  **  Vindicise" 
u  wholly  occupied  by  a  polemical 
luting  match  between  Southey  and 
Butler — a  war  of  words,  aggressive 
and  recriminatory.  They  never  were 
more  deceived  m  their  lives.  We 
allow  that  it  is  a  pity  that  so  admira- 
ble a  work  should  be  founded  on  a 
temporary  controversy,  as  it  thereby 
has  lost  some  of  its  fair  proportions. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  large  compass 
and  had  not  Southey  (according  to 
his  own  expression)  wrought  in  the 
quarries  for  years,  he  could  not  have 
constructed  it.  It  would  frighten 
any  ordinary  student  to  see  what 
reading  it  must  have  taken  to  pre- 
pare it;  and  he  must  indeed  be  an 
extraordinary  one  who  couid  hope  to 
make  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
materials  pass  through  his  alembic, 
and  issue  forth  in  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  We  should  like  to 
have  it  better  appreciated  than  as  a 
heap  of  justificatory  vouchers, — as  it 
were,  mere  memoires  pour  servir. 
Instead  of  this  form,  which,  however 
valuable, is  often  very  tiresome,  these 
letters  pursue  each  subject  in  lucid 
order,  with  a  richness  and  felicity  of 
illustration,  a  range  of  indisputable 
authorities,  a  tact  in  selection  and 
quotation,  and  a  power  of  copious, 
atstinct,and  spirited  language,  which 
tboae  who  are  intimate  with  bouthey's 
writings  were  well  warranted  in  ex- 
pecting. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  give  a  re« 
gular  synopsis  of  these  letters.  The 
more  material  of  them  contain  the 
following  subjects :  There  is  an  in- 
troduction, ot  much  interest,  as  it  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  accidental  reasons 
which  have  qualified  Southey,  both 
as  an  eye-witness  and  as  the  possesor 
of  a  wide  extent  of  document  in 
Tarious  languages,  to  be  a  well-pre- 
pared writer  on  Romish  affairs.  The 
early  state  of  Christianity,  in  Britain, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  well 
sifted.  The  celibacy  of  the  Clergy  is 
treated  at  great  length.  The  general 
character  of  the  Popes,  with  their 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  is  stated 
in  an  interesting  dissertation  or  two. 
The  Papal  system  comes  under  re- 
Tie^v,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  devotion  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  the  Saints  and  their  relics,  and  to 
the  Crofls,    There  is  a  clear  histwy 
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of  the  Rosary ;  and  aa  exosUsnt  dis- 
course on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Hyperdulia,  Incidentally,  we 
have  much  amusing  information  and 
aneedote;->-on  the  Enfflish  writers  on 
Romish  EcclesiasticiQ  History;  on' 
the  assumed  extent  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic converts;  on  medisevsJ  and 
modem  miracles ;  on  pious  frauds; 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Romish, 
clergy  among  their  flocks;  on  the 
effect  of  the  confessional  upon  ge- 
neral morals ;  and  on  the  rivalry  of 
monkish  orders. 

As  a  sample  of  the  originality 
which  the  reader  may  expect  to  meet 
with,  not  only  in  the  matter  brought 
into  view,  but  in  the  deductions  from 
it,  we  cannot  do  better  than  point 
out  what  Southey  writes  concerning 
Venerable  Bede.  In  the  third  letter 
he  has  compiled  such  a  life  of  ^at 
true  worthy  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  as 
no  English  biography  possesses;  it 
leads  sdso  to  a  most  curious  personal 
vindication  of  Bede;  for  since  hit 
authority  is  alleged  for  the  false  mi- 
racles 01  the  early  a^es  in  England, 
he  is  claimed  by  the  rapists  as  a  wit- 
ness  of  the  assumed  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  miracles  in  their  church. 
But  hear  the  just  demur  of  the  pre- 
sent writer : 

**  Upon  the  nature  and  value  of  Bede's 
testimony,  I  have  some  observations  to 
offer.  Tliere  is  a  point  of  view  in  which 
I  am  not  aware  that  It  has  hitherto  been 
considered  ;  and  as  that  point  appears  to 
me  of  no  trifling  importance,  (were  it  on- 
ly as  it  respects  the  character  of  that  most 
venerable  person,)  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
having  directed  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

**  Bede*8  name  is  in  our  Kalendar,  and 
I  hope  it  may  remain  there  when  St  Dun- 
stan's,  and  one  or  two  others  which  dis- 
grace it,  shall  be  expunged.  He  has  the 
title  of  saint  in  yours,  and  it  is  laid  down 
as  a  maxim  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  (Ambrosio  de  Morales)  that  ever 
prostrated  his  intellect  to  the  Rumish  su- 
perstition, (and  in  other  respects  also  one 
of  the  most  judicious  and  acute,)  that 
whatever  one  saint  relates  of  another, 
when  he  writes  his  life,  is  reverently  to 
be  believed.  Unwilling  as  you  might  be 
to  subscribe  to  this  as  a  general  rule,  1  am 
persuaded  that  in  the  case  of  Bede  you 
will  hesitate  as  little  as  1  do  to  admit  it. 
It  is  well  Icnown  that  he  relates  no  mira- 
cles of  his  own  performing ;  and  this  yoa 
may  account  for  8»ti«fa:toriiy  by  hia  mo- 
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desty*  and  because  be  has  not  written  any 
detailed  account  of  bis  own  life.  But  bow 
will  you  explain  tbe  singular  fact,  that . 
thougb  his  ecclesiastical  history  and  the , 
biographies  which  he  drew  up  from  m^ 
terials  which  were  supplied  to  him,  are 
full  of  miraculous  stories,  the  Lives  of 
the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth,  under  whom, 
and  with  whom  he  had  lived,  and  which 
he  composed,  therefore,  upon  his  own 
knowledge  and  responsibility,  have  no 
such  garnish  ?  How  happens  it,  sir,  that 
when  he  gives  you  in  so  many  instances, 
with  a  fidelity  like  that  of  Dampier,  the  au. 
thorities  for  his  relations  of  this  kind,  he 
never  presents  one  as  having  occurred  di- 
rectly  within  his  own  knowledge  ?  He 
was  a  saint  himself,  and  converttant  with 
saints  ;  and  miracles  were  performed  by 
every  saint  of  whom  he  spealcs,  except 
those  whom  be  knew  and  lived  with. . 
They  took  place  everywhere  except  where 
he  was  pi*esent.  He  heard  of  them  from 
all  sideA,  far  and  near.  He  saw  persons 
who  had  seen  others  who  had  seen  them 
pei*formed,  or  who  knew  the  saint  by 
whom  they  were  worked,  or  the  patients 
upon  whom  they  worked  them ;  but  he 
never  witnessed  one  himself.  It  could 
not  be  for  want  of  faith,  for  he  believed 
the  cases  which  were  communicated  to 
him,  and  faithfully  recorded  them.  It 
could  not  be  for  want  of  opportunity ;  the 
United  Monasteries  contained  a  constel- 
lation of  living  saints,  and  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  relics,  the  authenticity  of  which 
could  not  lie  called  in  question ;  they  had 
not  been  purchased  as  stolen  goods  (com- 
mon as  it  was  so  to  deal  in  such  articles,) 
but  brought  from  Rome  by  Benedict  Bis- 
cope  himself,  and  were  therefore  undoubt- 
ed originals ;  moreover  they  w'ere  of  the 
first  water,  of  the  finest  touch,  relics  of 
the  apostles  as  well  as  of  tbe  martyrs.  He 
tells  us  that  they  were  there,  and  docs  not 
relate  a  single  instance  of  their  wonder- 
working virtue.  And  yet,  believing  feel- 
ingly and  fervently  in  those  things  as  he 
did,  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
recorded  such  instances  with  eager  de- 
light, if  there  had  been  any  which,  as  a 
wise  religious  man,  he  could  conscien- 
tiously have  attested  ? 

"  'ITiat  Bede  was  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  attestations  in  these  cases 
is  clearly  shewn  in  his  writings.  He 
contents  himself  with  a  general  reference 
to  his  documents  for  the  events  which 
are  merely  historical,  and  gives  it  in  his 
introductory  Epistle  to  King  Ceolulph 
once  for  all ;  but  when  he  introduces  mi- 
racles, he  is  as  particular  in  citing  autho- 
rities as  you  have  required  me  to  be,  sir. 
This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  I 
know  not  of  any  other  instance  in  which 
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such  precaution  has  been  0^80  much  con. 


sequence  to  the  author**  own  reputation. 
By  so  doing,  he  has  given  the  most  deei- 
sive  proof  of  his  own  trust- worthiness. 
The  only  imputation  which  could  have 
stained  his  otherwise  spotless  character 
was,  that  of  having  knowingly  concurred 
in  the  system  of  deceit  which  the  Romish 
church  was  carrying  on ;  and  firom  that 
imputation  he  is  thus  completely  cleared. 
He  was  credulous  in  an  age  of  credulity ; 
and,  therefore,  he  believed  and  related  the 
miracles  of  which  he  heard.  But  he  was 
too  intelligent  to  be  deceived  into  a  belief 
that  he  saw  any  himaelf,  and  too  opright 
to  increase  the  currency  pf  fables,  by  cir- 
culating any  from  the  mint  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Conversant  as  I  was  with 
Bede's  historical  and  biographical  works, 
this  olMervation  (and  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  will  feel  its  importance)  had  not 
struck  me  till  I  recurred  to  them  on  the , 
present  occasion."  Pp.  111-116. 

Well  may  Southey  declare,,  that 
the  Romanist's  unique  hoasty  the  per- 
petual succession  of  miracles  in  their 
church,  should  be  more  pro[>erly  de- 
nominated, a  perpetual  succession  of 
frauds,  or  of  credulity  conjoined  with 
fraud.  The  system  was,  indeed,  some- 
times promoted  by  good  men  in  good 
faith,  who,  while  unconsciously  de- 
ceiving others,  were  themselres  de- 
ceiveo. 

"  Bede  is  an  example  of  this :  he  has 
lent  his  authority  to  a  scheme  of  delusion ; 
but  it  has  been  shewn  that  his  veracity  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  impeached  by 
the  wonders  which  he  has  recorded.  The 
wonders  themselves  appear,  upon  exami-' 
nation,  to  be  of  four  kinds :  Those  which 
relate  to  relics  constitute  the  largest  class, 
and  belong  as  much  to  the  hi8t<vy  of  me- 
dicine as  of  mii*acles ;  dreams  form  a  se- 
cond class ;  the  third  consists  of  stories  in 
which  artifice  is  apparent ;  the  last  of  pal- 
pable falsehoods,  invented  and  propagated 
for  the  purpose  of  gain.  You  shall  have 
examples  of  each,  sir,  with  all  the  exact- 
ness of  reference  that  you  have  desired.** 
P.  131. 

And  the  proofs  arrive  with  more 
exactness,  it  is  presumed,  than  Mr 
Butler  quite  relishes.  No  writer  of  • 
the  present  day  can,  like  the  Lau- 
reate,''wield  at  will"  the  limitlesa  lia- 
giologic  literature  of  the  cloister.  It 
IS  evident  that  it  was  his  poetic  or- 
ganization which  mainly  led  him  to 
revel  in  it,  although  he  has  turned 
his  acquaintance  with  it  to  far  better 
purpose  than  mere  poetic  fiction.   S^^ 
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wild,  so  grotesque,  or  so  entertaining 
a  bundle  of  romances  as  can  be  pick- 
ed out  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  cannot 
be  paralleled.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  well  to  remember  what  is  ihe 
groundwork  and  tendency  of  things 
written  with  such  •*  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness;" — ^and,  while  we 
are  now  amazed  as  with  a  fairy  tale, 
now  tickled  as  with  the  humour  of 
one  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  anon 
charmed,  perhaps,  with  much  that  is 
pathetic  or  picturesque,  and  interest- 
ed by  glimpses  of  ancient  manners 
and  obsolete  observances,  yet  we 
should  do  well  to  ''keep  our  heart 
with  all  diligence*'  from  being  made 
callous  to  the  enormities  we  peruse. 
It  is  not  using  too  harsh  language  to 
say,  that  lies,  perjunr,  impurity,  and 
blasphemy,  are  in  trequent  use  bv 
these  biographers  of  the  canonized. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  every  one  who 
can  be  trusted  to  make  himself  femi- 
Har  with  this  legendary  lore ; — an  in- 
devout  man  will  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  what 
he  reads ;  and  a  worldly-minded  and 
crafty  one  will  be  apt  to  consider  the 
wholesome  influences  of  reli^on  on 
a  par  with  tlie  sheer  devices  of  priest- 
craft, which  there  stink  in  the  nos- 
trils. After  being  forced,  by  his  ar- 
gument, to  exhibit  the  revolting  and 
impious  mendacity  of  the  hJesstd 
Alanus  de  Rupe,  well  does  Southey 
■ay, 

**  I  thank  God  that  long  conversance 
with  monastic  writers  has  neither  blunted 
my  sense  of  such  impieties,  nor  abated  my 
abhorrence  for  the  system  of  imposture  and 
wickedness,  which  has  been  raised  and 
supported  by  such  means.  But  those  Pro- 
testants who  will  shudder  while  they  read 
(and  many  such  I  trust  there  are,)  will 
know  how  fitting,  bow  needful,  it  is  that 
Icheoe  impieties  and  frauds  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand  at  this  time."  P.  4S4. 

Southey  can  be  allowed  to  tell 
these  tales,  for  he  is  trust-worthy  in 
more  senses  than  one.  He  does  not 
recklessly  set  before  us  what  may  do 
"harm  without  the  antidote ;  and  he  is 
of  unimpeachable  credit  in  what  he 
does  tell.  He  has  not  thought  fit  to 
keep  to  fte  manner  of  relation  of 
tiiose  who  wrote  for  dupes.  Accord- 
ingly, some  whole  legends,  and  many 
pertinent  allusions  and  extracts,  are 
given  in  a  htimoroiis  way;  the  main 
tale  is  not  altered,  but  the  comments 
are  inevitably  hi  a  tone  of  iMinter^ 
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"  To  laugh  were  want  of  decency  and 

grace, 
And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face." 

Indeed,  the  rogues  who  fabricated 
the  figments  had  themselves  sleeves 
to  hide  a  titter. 

In  introducing  the  Life  of  St  Pur- 
se^, (which  he  calls  a  specimen  of 
Irish  Sacred  Romance,)  he  asserts 
his  own  honesty  in  compiling  the 
narrative — 

'<  The  originals  are  of  unquestioned  anti- 
quity ;  and  though  I  give  it  you  in  a  forn^ 
suited  to  the  place,  not  as  translation,  you 
will  find  it  composed  with  a  fidelity  that 
defies  investigation."  P.  143. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  witli 
which,  in  steering  clear  of  supersti- 
tion, he  also  guaras  against  that  dead- 
ness  to  religious  feeling  which  the 
reaction  too  often  brings  on.  We  may 
subjoin  the  following  passage : 

*'  Let  it  not  be  infen-ed  tbat,  in  impu- 
ting the  Romish  miracles  of  this  class  to 
mere  quackery,  and  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion, or  not  sddom  to  imposture  on  the 
part  of  the  pretended  patient,  (by  one  or 
other  of  which  they  may  be  all  explained,) 
an  opinion  is  implied  as  if  the  course  of 
events  were  in  no  degree  to  be  influenced 
by  prayer,  and  the  interference  of  provi- 
dential mercy.  Such  an  opinion  can  be 
entertained  by  no  one  who  reads  and  be- 
lieves the  Scriptures.  I  should  belie  my 
own  heart  were  I  to  dissemble  its  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Even  as  no  one 
ever  supplicated  in  vain*  for  support  in 
sorrow,  nor  for  patience  under  suffering, 
nor,  if  the  prayer  proceeded  from  a  sincere 
and  humble  spirit,  for  strength  to  resist 
and  overcome  temptation ;  so  it  is  my  full 
persuasion  that  many  are  the  lives  which 
have  been  prolonged  lilce  Hezekiah's,  or 
that  of  the  ruler's  son  at  Capernaum', 
when,  though  the  providential  interfe- 
rence has  not  been  made  manifest  toothers, 
by  any  outward  sign,  it  has  been  felt,  not 
the  less  surely  by  those  in  compassion  to 
whom  it  was  vouchsafed.  The  greater, 
therefore,  is  my  indignation  against  those 
practitioners  of  religious  quackery-^those 
traders  in  superstition,  who  abuse  the  na- 
tural piety  of  man ;  who  mock  the  soul 
thatjs  *  a-thirst  for  God,  like  as  the  hart 
desireth  the  water  brooks ;'  and  when  it 
is  panting  for  the  well-spring  of  living 
waters,  mislead  it  to  the  broken  cisterns 
which  they  themselves  have  hewn  out. 

"  Mine,  sir,  is  neither  a  cold  belief  nor 
a  contracted.  What  Wesley  said  upon 
bccasion  of  the  cures  exhibited  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abb^  Paris,  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, a  truth  of  wide  as  well  as  charitable 
application :  <  God  makes  allowance  for 
2h 
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invincible  ignoranee,  «ii4  Utmfit  the  faitk, 
notwithstanding  the  euperatition.'  More 
than  once  I  have  expreiMd/both  in  proce 
And  verse;  a  persuasion,  that 
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«  The  prayen  which  firom  a  pious  heart 
Though  mlidirected,  reach  the  ear  of  Hesven.' 

I  would  not  condemn  this  form  of  super- 
ptitioni  if  it  were  not  far  more  injuriouy 
in  its  general  and  sure  effecti  than  it  ever 
can  be  beneficial  in  individual  instances. 
"Were  it  not  for  this  consideration*  I  would 
tay  with  Wordsworth  in  his  youth, 

'  If  the  rude  waste  ofhumsn  error  bear 

One  flower  of  hope,  oh  past  and  leave  it  there  I' 

But  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Romish 
system  always  to  interpose  some  craf^ 
device  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator — 
to  Intercept  its  worship — ^to  clip  the  wings 
of  its  aspirations — ^to  debase  its  thoughts, 
and  deaden  its  very  prayers.  Well  might 
the  apostle  warn  his  hearers  against  those 
Adse  teachers,  who  would  *  through  co- 
yetousness  make  merchandize  of  them ;' 
9nd  well  might  the  v^iaest  of  ipen  expose 
the  folly  of  him,  who  *  for  health  calletk 
upon  that  which  is  weak  ;  for  life  pray* 
^h  to  that  which  is  dead ;  for  aid  humbly 
beseecheth  that  which  hath  least  means  to 
help.' "—Pp.  135—137. 

That  these  Vindications  of  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  EngA- 
land  are  not  composed  in  a  spirit  of 
unnecessary  hostility  to  Romanism, 
we  could  shew  from  many  passages. 
The  author  is  not  one  of  those  hot 
sealots,  who  deny  the  Romanista  to 
be  Christians. 

**  The  points  of  agreement  are  so  many 
and  so  important,  that  the  members  of 
of  the  one  church  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge those  of  the  other  to  be  their  fellow- 
christiaps,  shew  themselves  to  lie  deficient 
in  the  fundamental  virtue  of  christian 
charity.  In  the  general  dealings  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  intercourse  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  it  behoves  us  to  remem- 
ber these,  and  these  only.  But  the  points 
of  difference  are  not  less  important" — 
t.  15. 

He  has  a  ri^ht  to  assert  his  impar- 
tiality and  willingness  to  make  al- 
lowances in  his  former  historical 
work. 

"  Sir,  if  I  wrote  for  party  purposes, 
and  merely  with  temporary  views,  I 
should  be  more  solicitous  to  please  some, 
and  more  careful  not  to  offend  others. 
My  desire,  as  an  historian,  has  ever  lieen 
to  represent  all  persons  and  all  parties  in 
the  truest  light,  not  In  the  strongest; 
neither  dissembling  the  errors  nor  pallia- 
ting the  offences  of  those  whom  I  consider 


99  entitled,  on  the  whole,  to  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  posterity,  nor  withholding 
any  thing  that  may  abate  our  abhorrence 
for  those  who  have  rendered  themselves 
infamous.  I  have  always  allowed  fuU 
weight  for  those  motives,  hpwever  fidla- 
dous,  by  which  good  men  are  sometimes 
led  astray,  and  even  bad  ones  not  unfre- 
quently  deceive  themselves.  Judging  of 
actions  by  the  immutable  standard  of 
right' and  wrong,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
judge  of  men  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  age,  country,  situation, 
and  even  time  of  life,  glad  to  discovef 
something  which  may  extenuate  the  cri^ 
minality  of  the  agent,  even  when  I  pro- 
nounce the  severest  condemnation  of  the 
act.  With  this  purpose,  and  in  this  tem- 
per, the  Book  of  the  Church  was  com- 
posed. But  never  will  I  affect  a  reputa- 
tion for  candour,  (as  that  term  is  now 
abused,)  by  compromising  principles  of 
eternal  importance ;  nor  is  that  current 
Uberaiity  to  be  expected  from  me^  which.  If 
it  dq^  not  act  like  a  palsy  upon  tha  heart, 
taking  from  it  all  sense  of  indignation  at 
what  is  base  and  atrocious,  all  feelings  af 
admiration  at  what  is  virtnous  and  exalt- 
ed, perverts  Its  percepti<ins,  so  as  to  make 
evil  appear  good,  and  good  rvU." — Fp* 
45,46, 

We  have  cited  none  of  Hie  anec- 
dotes and  illustrations,  which  give 
so  vivid  a  character  to  t^e  work-p 
their  connexion  with  the  argiuneat 
is  their  s^reat  value,  and  that  could 
not  ])e  snewn  hut  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pense of  space.  Even  Southey  thinks 
of  himself,  that  he  may  have  been 
too  full  of  proofis  ,*  '*  the  steed  of  Ae 
pen  having,  as  the  Persians  say,  ''eot 
loose  upon  the  jplain  of  prolixity, 
outran  his  intention"  of  completing 
a  demolition  of  all  Mr  Butlers  faT 
lacies. 

Our  opinion,  then,  on  the  whole, 
is,  that  a  production  better  fitted  t/9 
disabuse  an  intelligent  min4>  Itun* 
pered  in  the  sophistry,  or  fascinated 
Dy  the  phantasmagoric  Ulusiosui  ot 
the  Romish  Chur<3i,  can  hardly  be 
pointed  out ;  nor  is  it  less  estimable 
&s  a  preventative  for  minds  yet  unaa- 
sailed.  Good  logical  heads,  indeed* 
may  be  sent  to  tSke  part  in  the  me« 
taphysipal  skirmishes  of  theologians* 
and  may  range  themselves  under 
Bellannine  or  Barrow,  as  the  hair^ 
balance  of  the  scal^  may  to  their 
eyes  incline.  But  for  every-day 
readers  of  ordinary  education,  the 
atmosphere  of  that  high  region  is 
too  thin  for  daily  br^th^it  may  d» 
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oocsMcaal  vkk;  tot  fiicf 
it  «elde  Ibek  deubts,  md  cbooM 
^bdr  course,  •]!  a  w«re  earthly  ieveL 
liow,  tb«  sort;  of  tiwaliae  we  Impw 
been  rac«iiiiB«adiiig  brinfs  the  affiidr 
more  lione  to  our  buskieises  mad 
our  boaonM.  Aby  one  may  safeljr 
teaBOBi,  that,  if  Romanisaa  be  in 
IralJi  aueh  as  k  is  beie  exhibited  in 
genutae  quotatiooB  from  he  own  ad- 
vocates, mm  dieir  own  words,  their 
own  declaratiMis  and  requisitions, 
tiieir  own  records  of  their  deed»^f 
this  be  thdr  portrait  of  what  they 
conceive  to  be  '^  pure  and  undefiled 
rel^ion,"  then  tiieir  vaunt  of  a  per- 
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petual  sttceeeskm  of  miracles  is  no 
more  than  is  needful  to  prove  ft. 
Nay,  perhaps  doulbln«  may  well 
stand  excused,  if  a  anrade  to  all  and 
each  be  not  vouchsafed  to  quiet  the 
inrepresuble  reclamatioBe  o(  natural 
feeiuig  against  what  too  surely  seems 
superstition,  fraud,  and  tyranny.  No 
sudi  supernatural  interference  is, 
however,  necessary ;  the  incubus, 
wbich  craft  had  colored  up  for  the 
oppression  of  ^  Christian  world, 
was  taken  off  at  tiie  Reformation ; 
and  they  are  timid  dreamers  indeed, 
who,  after  being  so  relieved,  will  al^ 
low  it  to  cumber  them  again. 


VUSICAL  LITERATURE. 


Tbbie  are  severaT  kinds  of  liter- 
arr  works  coimected  with  music. 
Of  oBe  kind,  are  those  which  treat  of 
the  doctrine  of  mui^eal  sounds,  as  a 
bmBdi  of  physical  science;  and  of 
another,  are  Uioee  which  treat  of  mu- 
4e  as  one  of  tbe  arts.  These  two 
flubJeeCs  are  totally  unconnected  with 
aae&other«  The  theory  of  acoustics 
la  of  «o  value  t»  the  musician;  nor 
wtil  the  most  consummate  skill  in 
BSQsie  be  of  any  use  to  the  student  of 
acoustics.  TUs  drcurastance  has 
been  too^lHde  attended  to ;  and  trea- 
tises on  the  art  of  music  have  fre- 
^ently  been  encumbered  with  amass 
of  mathematical  and  physical  disser- 
talion,  calculated  merely  to  perplex 
Ae  student,  and  divert  his  attention 
from  ^e  proper  obj  ects  of  study.  We 
meet,  accordingly,  with  many  indivi- 
duaAs,  who,  in  consequence  of  studies 
of  this  sort,  think  themselves  musi- 
cians ;  and,  because  they  have  inves- 
ttoated  the  mathemadcal  doctrines  of 
vunrations  uid  ratios,  talk  learnedly 
of  musical  compositions,  though  they 
neidier  possess  a  spark  of  the  feeling 
necessary  to  appreciate  them,  nor 
know  a  single  rule  employed  in  their 
ptreduction.  We  have  not  yet  heard 
of  any  body  assuming  Ihe  character 
df  a  connoisseur  In  painting,  in  con- 
aequence  of  being  acquainted  with 
optics. 

There  is  another  kind  of  literature 
eonnected  with  music,  which  consists 
of  dissertations  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients.  Upon  the  strength  of  such 
atudies,  many  persons,  too,  think 
themselves  musicians,  while  they  are 


only  antiquaries.  After  reading  vo- 
lumes upon  volumes  on  this  subject, 
all  we  learn  is,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  matter.  We  acquire,  however, 
a  great  number  of  hard  and  high- 
sounding  words,  which  are  too  valu- 
able to  be  thrown  awav ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  turn  our  learning  to  account, 
we  assume  the  character  of  musical 
eonascenti  and  critics ;  though,  for  any 
thingour  studies  may  have  taught  us, 
we  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  con- 
noisseurs in  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
The  study  of  acoustics  is  valu- 
able, as  a  branch  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and  the  study  of  ancient  mu- 
sic may  throw  light  on  the  researches 
of  the  antiquary ;  and  these  studies 
are,  undoubtedly,  worthy  of  the  man 
of  science,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
the  gentleman  who  bestows  his  lei- 
sure on  intellectual  pursuits.  But 
no  truly  great  musician  ever  gave 
them  any  share  of  his  attention. 
There  have  been  men,  indeed,  like 
Dr  Pepusch,  who,  with  their  heads 
stuffed  full  of  mathematical  and  an- 
tiquarian lore,  professed  also  to  be 
musical  artists.  But  the  total  want 
of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  of  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  poetry  of 
music, — the  plodding  mechanical  dis- 
position which  led  to  the  nature  of 
their  studies, — have  always  been 
found  to  disqualify  them  from  the 
production  ofany  beautiful  work  of 
art, — and  the  music  of  Pepusch  (the 
representative  of  a  class,)  is  as  arid 
as  his  studies.  Who  ever  heard  of 
the  mathematical  or  antiquarian 
leambg  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
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or  Beethoven  ?  These  ^  mighty  ma- 
gicians,'' it  is  well  known,  never 
troubled  themselves  about  Uie  divi- 
sions of  tlie  monochord,  or  the  genera 
of  the  Greeks.  They  required  no 
calculation  of  ratios,  to  tell  them  how 
an  interval  should  be  tuned,  nor 
dreamed  of  looking  for  musical  ideas 
among  the  jargon  which  some  learn- 
ed enquirers  have  rescued  from  obli- 
vion, m  the  shape  of  hymns  to  Apol- 
lo, &c.  To  such  minds,  tliis  solemn 
trifling  would  be  a  drudgery  not  to 
be  borne. 

In  speaking  of  musical  literature, 
then,  it  is  proper  to  exclude  all  those 
works, which  entirely,  or  chiefly,  treat 
of  acoustics,  or  musical  antiquities. 
Such  works,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
written  by  persons  who  have  musi- 
cal knowledge  and  feeling,  and  con- 
tain occasional  indications  of  these 
qualities.  Where  this  occurs,  how- 
ever, the  passage  is  a  mere  digres- 
sion, superfluous  in  a  strictly  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  but  agreeable 
to  the  musical  student  who  strays 
into  these  regions,  to  whom  it  is  as 
delightful  as  the  green  spot  and  cool 
fountain  to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the 
desart  The  musical  lucubrations  of 
the  late  celebrated  Professor  Robi- 
son,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
are  as  useless  to  the  musician,  as  va- 
luable to  the  natural  philosopher,^ 
and  yet  they  are  worth  the  ^perusal 
even  of  the  musician,  were  it  only 
for  the  fine  touches  of  sensibility  and 
taste  which  they  contain.  In  the 
same  manner,  it  is  difl&cult  to  ima- 
gine any  thin^  more  useless  to  a  mu- 
sician, than  3ie  disquisitions  which 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume  of  Burney's  History  of  Mu- 
sic ;  and  yet  that  very  agreeable  wri- 
ter has  contrived  to  scatter  flowers 
over  the  path  of  musical  antiquities, 
which  beguile  the  weariness  of  the 
journey,  and  make  us  sometimes  for- 

Set  its  bootlessness.  None  of  these 
owers,  however,  are  indigenous  to 
BO  barren  a  soil ;  they  are  lul  exotics,^ 
and  brouj^ht  from  the  very  distant 
regions  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

It  is  very  common  to  speak  of  the 
icience^  and  of  the  theory  of  music ; 
but  this  language  we  cannot  help 
thinking  incorrect  Music,  we  con- 
ceive, is  not  a  science,  nor  has  it  a 
theory.  It  is  an  art,— like  poetry  or 
painting,— in  the  exercise  of  which, 
we  are  directed  by  a  number  of  tech- 
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nical  rules,  which  have  no  resem- 


blance to  the  deductions  from  the 
theory  of  a  science.  It  has,  however, 
been  thei^ashion  for  writers  on  mu- 
sic, to  lay  down  a  '^  Theory  of  Har- 
mony," and  then  to  deduce  from  it 
the    **   practice    of   Composition."^ 
Such  was  the  method  of^Runeau, 
whose  system,  as  expounded  and  ar- 
ranged by  D'Alembert,  acquired  al- 
most universal  authority  throughout 
Europe.    In  the  celebrated  Treatise 
of  D'Alembert,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
deduce  all  the  laws  of  harmony  from 
one  or  two  principles  of  acoustics ; 
and  this  is  aone  with  such  an  air  of 
simplicity  and  apparent  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  work  is  captivating  to 
the  young  student  of  music,  who 
thinks  he  nas  found  an  unerring  clue 
through  all  the  lab3rrinths  of  counter- 
point   In  this  respect  he  is  soon  un- 
deceived :  but  even  after  he  throws 
aside  D'Alembert,  he  finds  it  difl[icult 
to  break  the  fetters  in  which  he  has 
been  bound.    He  retains,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  habit  of  referring  every 
thing  to  the  system  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed;   and  as,  in  ^e 
modem  music  especially,  he  meets 
every    instant   with    combinations, 
which    are    irreconcileable  to  that 
system,  he  feels  as  if  music  were  al- 
together capricious  and  lawless.  To 
pursue  his  studies  successfully,  he 
must  forget  D'Alembert;  and  this 
(we  spe&  from  experience)  is  no 
easy  task.    Though  the  authority  of 
this  ftunous  system  is  now  at  an  end 
on  the  continent,  and  even  in  the 
country  which  gave  it  birth,  yet  our 
English  treatises  on  composition  still 
bear  too  many  traces  of  its  influences. 
Wliere  music  is  judiciously  taiuj^ht^ 
all  attempts  at  scientific  investigations 
are  abandoned.  It  is  taught,  like  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  by  stating  and  ex- 
emplifying a  series  of  rules,  whi<^ 
are  merely  general  expreesiona  of 
the  practice  of  the  ^eatest  maatera. 
For  the  rules  of  musical  grammar,  no 
reason  can  be  given,  but  that  an  o1>- 
servance  of  them  has  been  found  ne-i 
cessary,  by  experience,  in  order  to 
please  the  ear ;  and  for  some  of  them, 
probably,  all  Uiat  can  be  said  is,  lliat 
such  is  the  general  practice  of  com- 
posers. The  laws  of  harmony  are  far. 
from  being  so  fixed  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians;  and  the  code  of 
to-day  difiers  enormously  from  that 
of  a  century  ago.    The  works    of 
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Beethoven  and  Weber  containsounds 
that  would  hare  made  every  hair  of 
Handel'^  wig  stand  upright  with  hor- 
ror, and  probably  would  have  been 
the  deal^  of  the  gentle  and  sensitive 
Corelli.    The  harmonv  of  Mozart  is 
now  felt, and  universally  admitted,  to 
be  exquisitely  pure  and  delicate; 
and  yet,  when  his  Quartetts  first  ap- 
peared, a  copy,  sent  by  the  publisher 
to  Italy,  was  returned  on  his  hands, 
as  being  fiill  of  mistakes  of  the  en- 
graver!   The  rules  of  musical  rhetO' 
ric,  however,  are  of  a  higher  class. 
Tbey  are  founded  on  the  unchange- 
able principles  of  human  nature,  and 
are,. therefore,  permanent  and  uni- 
venid  in  their  application.    If  music 
is  considered  in  reference  to  the  in- 
ventive power,  the  imafipation,  judg- 
ment, and  profundity  displayed  in  its 
composition, — in  regard  to  its  power 
of  awakening  the  fancy  and  touching 
the  heart, — to  the  truth  of  its  drama- 
tic expression, — to  the  purity  of  its 
style,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  struc- 
ture,— a  great  variety  of  general  con- 
siderations present  themselves,  from 
which  canons  of  criticism  maybe  de- 
duced, according  to  which  the  merit 
of  musical  productions  may  be  esti- 
mated, in  every  age  and  country^ 
whatever  differences  there  may  be 
in  the  rules  of  musical  grammar,  and 
in  the  conventional  forms  of  musical 
language.     This  is  what  we  consider 
tobe  musical  literature. 

Excluding,  therefore,  works  on 
what  is  improperly  called  Musical 
Science,  on  Musical  Antiquities,  and 
Musical  Grammar,  it  wiH  be  found 
that  the  extent  of  musical  literature 
is  as  yet  very  narrow.  As  music, 
however,  is  every  day  acquiring  ad- 
ditional importance  in  England,  and 
the  refined  and  elegant  enjoyments 
which  it  affords  are  superseding  the 
grosser  pastimes  of  our  ancestoi-s,  the 
principles  of  the  art  become  a  valu- 
able oDJect  of  enquiry ;  as  it  is  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  them  being  gene- 
rally diffused  Uiat  the  influence  of  bad 
taate,  fashion,  and  caprice,  can  be 
counteracted.  We  propose,  in  this 
article,  to  mention  a  tew  of  the  works 
in  musical  literature,  which  are  most 
accessible  in  this  country. 

Musical  criticism  has  been  lone, 
and,  on  the  whole,  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  France.  The  admirable 
and  eloquent  writings  of  Rousseau 
compelled  hj9  countrymen  \q  opei\ 


their  eyes  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Italian  music,  in  spite  of  tihe  power- 
ful party  that  supported  the  French 
school,  and  the  yet  more  powerful 
influence  of  national  prejudice  and 
vanity.  Nothing,  however,  could 
withstand  Rousseau's  slowing  eulo- 
gies on  one  hand,  and  nis  witiiering 
invectives  on  the  other;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Lettre  sur  la  Musique 
Franfaise"  may  be  taken  as  the  era 
of  a  great  reformation  in  the  French 
school.  Since  that  time,  a  splendid 
succession  of  Italian  and  German 
composers  have  exerted  their  talents 
in  writing  for  the  French  opera;  and 
the  consequence  is,  (notwitnstanding 
the  ignorant  sneers  of  some  of  our 
countrjrmen,)  that  the  present  French 
school  of  music  is  excellent  The 
works  of  Boieldieu,  Berton,  and  Au- 
ber,  are  not  only  performed  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  but  please  the  fastidious 
critics  of  Milan  and  Naples.  Would 
we  could  say  as  much  of  the  works 
of  our  English  composers ! 

Rousseau's  "  Dictionnaire  de  Mu- 
sique" is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable 
work,  and  ought  to  be  known  to  every 
musician.  His  articles  on  musical 
science,  and  the  principles  of  har- 
mony, are,  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  worse  than  useless;  but 
his  discussions  on  many  subjects  of 
taste  and  criticism  are  admirable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
which  have  appeared  in  France,  is 
Gretry's  **  Essais  sur  la  Musique.*^ 
The  first  volume  of  Uiis  work  was 
published  in  1769;  and  was  after- 
wards republished,  with  two  addi- 
tional volumes,  in  1797.  It  is  little 
known  in  England.  The  author, 
tJiough  not  a  Frenchman  Tbeing  a 
native  of  Liege)  became  tne  most 
popular  of  the  French  dramatic  com- 
posers,— so  much  so  that  many  of  hia 
airs  have  become  completely  nation* 
al.  His  popularity  was  well  deser- 
ved, for  his  airs  are  delightfully  sweet 
and  graceful,  and  remarkable  for  truth 
of  dramatic  expression.  His  accom- 
paniments are  too  thin  and  slight  for 
the  present  taste ;  but  his  music  al- 
together is  of  a  kind  which  will  lon^ 
preserve  its  attraction.  His  book  ia 
a  singular,  and,  in  many  respects,  an 
excellent  production.  It  contains  an 
amusing  auto-biography,  an  account 
of  his  studies  and  of  his  different 
works,  and  his  reflections  on  the 
principles  of  musical  compoeMou 
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(especially  dramatie)  derived  from 
bis  own  great  experience.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  vanity  and  proliidty  in 
the  book ;  and  the  author,  from  the 
desire  of  beinff  profound  and  philo- 
sophical>  d,  la  Frangaise,  is  frequent' 
ly  too  abstract  to  be  intelligible :  but, 
with  all  this,  the  work  is  fuil  of  ori- 
ginal and  striking  views,  and  worthy 
of  the  serious  attention  of  every  dra^ 
matic  composer.  Two  or  three  short 
extracts  from  it,  we  think,  will  be 
found  interesting. 

While  a  youth  at  Rome,  pursuing 
his  studies,  and  totally  immersed  in 
writing  fugues  and  scholastic  exer« 
cises,  the  aullior,  who  had  been  dy- 
ing to  .see  Piccini,  is  at  last  carried 
by  a  friend  to  visit  him : — 

**  Piccini  fit  peu  d'attention  a  moi ; 
et  c'est,  a  dire  vrai,  ce  que  je  m6ri- 
tais.  Je  n'avais  heureusement  pas 
besoin  d' emulation ;  mais  que  le 
moindre  encouragement  de  sa  part 
m'eut  fait  de  plaisir!  Je  contem« 
plais  ses  traits  avec  un  sentiment  de 
respect  qui  aurait  dii  le  flatter,  si  ma 
timidity  naturelle  avait  pu  lui  laisser 
voir  ce  qui  se  passait  au  fond  de  mon 
CCBur.  Q'une  ame  sensible  est  a 
plaindre !  elle  fait  faire  toujoura 
gauchement  ce  qu'on  desire  le  plus ; 
si  vouB  ne  lui  donnez  un  lendemain 
vous  ne  la  connaitrez  jamais.  O 
grands  hommes !  6  hommes  en  repu- 
tation! accueillez,  encouragez  les 
jeunes  gens  qui  cherchent  a  s'ap- 
pTocher  de  vous;  un  mot  de  votre 
Douche  pent  faire  eclore  dix  ans  plu- 
tdt  un  grand  talent.  Dites-leur  (|ue 
vous  n'^tes  que  des  hommes,  a  peme 
le  croient-ils;  dites-leur  que  vous 
avez  erre  longtems  avant  de  decouv- 
rir  les  secrets  de  votre  art,  et  Tart  de 
vous  servir  de  vos  idees ;  mais  qu'en 
fin  il  vient  un  instant  oil  le  chaos 
se  debrouille,  et  ou  Ton  est  tout 
etonne  de  se  trouver  homme.  Pic- 
cini se  remit  ou  travail  qu'il  avait 
quitte  pour  un  instant  pour  nous  re- 
cevoir.  J'osai  lui  demander  ce  qu'il 
composait;  il  me  repondit :  Un  ora- 
torio. Nous  demeurames  une  henre 
aupr^s  de  lui.  Mon  ami  me  fit  signe, 
el  nous  partimes  sans  Sire  aper^us. 
Je  rentrai  sur-le-champ  dans  mon 
college;  et,  apr^s  avoir  ferme  ma 
porte,  je  voulus  faire  tout  ce  que 
jfavais  vu  chez  Piccini.  La  petite 
table  k  cot^  du  clavecin,  u»  cahier  de 
papier  raye,  un  oratorio  imprim^,  lire 
lee  paroles^  pOft^  les  mains  sw  le 


clavier,  idrer  des  gfa&des  barree  dir 
partition,  eerire  de  suite  sanaratiiTC^ 
passer  lestement  d'uiie  ]>artie  a  Tau-* 
tre;  toutcelamepaxatssaitcharmaBV 
et  mon  delire  aura  deux  ou  troiv 
heures;  jamais  ne  n'avais  ^t^  plu9 
heureux ;  je  me  croyais*  Piccini*  Ce-^ 
pendant  men  air  etait  fait;  je  le  mis 
sur  le  clavecin  et  Texecutai—- O  dou- 
leur !  II  etait  detestable ;  je  me  mis 
a  pleurer  a  chaudes  larmes,  et  le  len- 
demain je  repris  en  soupirant  mon 
cahier  de  ifugues.*' 

What  a  fine  and  natural  picture  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  I  There  is  great 
truth  and  importance  in  the  foBow* 
ing  remark  on  the  value  of  studying^ 
tiie  strict  style  of  ;;com^osition»-a 
study  too  much  neglected  m  England 
— and,  indeed,  everywhere  else,  at 
present. 

**  Je  suis  persuade  au*ott  ne  peat 
6tre  simple,  expreseif,  et  sur  tout 
correct,  sans  avoir  ^puis^  les  dilficn(« 
t6s  du  contrepoint.  C'est  au  miliea 
d'un  magazin  qu'on  pent  se  choisff 
un  cabinet  L'homme  qui  saity  se 
reconnait  ais^ment;  on  entend  dans 
ses  compositions  les  plus  leg^res, 
quelques  notes  de  basse  que  Ton  sent 
ne  pouvoir  appartenir  ^  T  harmonists 
superficiel.*  * 

How  true  this  is!  and  yet  it  is 
sufficient  to  turn  over  the  mass  of 
musical  productions  which  issue  frona 
the  press  in  asinele  month — ^the  snogs, 
pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  &€- — ^to  be 
convinced  how  little  it  is  attended  to. 

In  his  popular  Opera  of  Lucile» 
there  is  a  charming  piece — ^*  Oil 
peut  on  Stre  mieux  qu'au  sein  de  sa 
iamille?" — of  which  the  air  is  uni- 
versally popular  in  France.  (3on- 
ceming  this  air,  the  author  ^ves  two 
anecdotes,  the  one  very  pretty,  thougll 
quite  French,  and  the  other  very  lu- 
dicrous.  They  are  botii  contained 
in  the  following  passage  :— 

*'  Ce  morceau  de  musique  a  senri, 
depuis  qu*il  est  comm,  pour  consar- 
crer  les  f^tes  de  famille.  Je  me  troii- 
vais  moi-meme  chez  un  homme  qui 
s'etait  oppose  infructueusement  aia 
manage  de  son  fr^re ;  la  j  eune  ^[MMise, 
belle  comme  Venus,  se  pn^ente  ches 
le  fr^re  de  son  man;  elle  y  est  re^u 
tr^s  poliment,  c'est  a  dire,  froide* 
ment;  cependant,  comme  j'aper^ua 
que  les  caresses  de  la  dame  jettaient 
du  trouble  dans  le  ooenr  de  son  bewt* 
fr^re,jeles  engageai  ^s'approcber  du 
piMM;  je  dIaSmm  le  quatocr  av<eo 
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effii0itfti  de  ccetir,  ti  j'eus  le  plaisir 
de  Toir,  apr^  quelques  m^uf es,  le 
fr^re  et  le  soeur  s'entrelacer  d«  leiirs 
bras  en  repandant  das  larmes  ri 
doucefl,  celles  de  la  r^eonciliattofi. 
S'il  estperfnis  de  joindrer^pimmtne 
fl  ce  que  le  sentiment  a  de  plus  pre* 
deux,  je  rapporterai  TaneMiote  sui- 
vante :  Des  ofiicters  de  iudicature, 
cr^  sous  les  auspices  a*un  ancien 
ministre  dont  les  operations  n'avaient 
pas  eu  I'approbation  publique,  assis- 
taient,  dans  leur  lege,  a  un  spectacle 
de  province ;  on  repr6sentait  la  tragi- 
oomedie  de  Samson*  Arlequin  lut- 
tait  sur  la  scene  avee  un  dindon,  qui, 
s'^tant  echappe,  se  r^fugia  dans  la 
lege  de  ces  omciers :  aussitdt  le  par- 
terre se  mit  k  chanter  en  choeur: 
OH  peat  on  Stre  mieux  qt^au  sein  de 
safamiiler* 

This  beautiful  air,  we  may  add^ 
contributed,  on  a  memorable  occa- 
skm,  to  fan  the  dying  flame  of  French 
loyalty  immediately  before  its  extinc- 
tion amidst  tiie  storms  of  the  rerolu- 
tion.  When  the  King  paid  his  visit 
to  the  Nattotial  Assembly,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  his  address 
to  that  body  was  received  with  much 
applause,  and  he  was  accompanied 
to  his  palace  by  the  members^  On 
his  arrival,  he  presented  himself,  with 
the  Queen  bearing  her  little  son  in 
her  arms,  to  the  assembled  multitude. 
A  band  of  music  played  the  air,  *•  Oil 
pent  on  6tre  mieux  qu'au  sein  se  sa 
famiUe  ?"  The  effect  was  electrical, 
and  nothing  vnis  heard  among  the 
immense  crowd  but  shouts  of  enthu- 
siasm and  acclamations  of  joy — sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  at  the  moment, 
but  fleeting  as  the  breath  thtft  utter- 
ed them. 

During  die  Ghick  and  Piccini  war 
in  Paris,  almost  all  th&  men  of  letters 
espoused  one  side  or  the  other;  and 
innumerable  publications  were  the 
consequence,  in  which  men  of  ge- 
nius and  eminence  only  exposed 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
Grimm's  musical  criticisms,  how- 
ever, in  his  celebrated  *  Correspoii- 
dance,"  are  excellent  Laborde's 
"  Essai  sur  la  MusiquCy*  a  splendid 
work  which  appeared  in  17«),  con- 
tain^ among  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a 
great  deal  of  very  curious  matter. 
Chabanon's  work  **  De  la  Musique" 
published  in  1786,  is  of  value.  The 
writings  of  Stendahl,  (if  that  is  his 
real  name,  for  he  seems  to  have  se* 


veral),  are  flippant  and  conceited; 
but  acute  and  ingenious.  Of  his  prin- 
cipal work,  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  presently,  as,  from  its  havmof 
been  translated,  and  published  witn 
annotations  by  an  English  writer  of 
some  pretensions,  it  may  be  const* 
dered  as  belonging  to  English  litera- 
ture. The  French  journals  contain 
musical  criticisms  ot  a  very  Superior 
cast^  and  one  of  them,  devoted  td 
music  alone,  (La  Revue  Musicale,) 
is  conducted  with  great  ability. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  oligtot  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  the  musical  literature  of 
Gerteany  and  Italy.  It  is,  however, 
a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  able  writer  of  the  article  "  Mo- 
zart," in  a  late  number  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review. 

England  is  not  rich  in  musical  H^ 
terature.  We  liave  no  works  of  much 
value  anterior  to  the  Histories  of  Mu- 
sic by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr  Bur- 
ney.  These  are  similar  in  subject 
and  magnitude,  but  very  unlike  in 
respect  to  merit.  In  toiling  through 
the  five  ponderous  tomes  ot  the  wor- 
thy knight,  one  wonders  what  could 
possibly  have  induced  him  to  make 
music  the  subject  of  his  labotnrs. 
Every  page  indicates  a  man  of  A 
coarse  ana  vulgar  mind ;  of  great  in- 
dustry, but  destitute  of  a  single  spark 
of  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  the  art 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject, 
or  of  judgment  to  guide  him  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials.  His  work 
is  a  collection  of  memoirs  of  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  music;  and  it  generally 
happens,  that  the  degree  of  attention 
he  pays  to  any  musical  name,  or  sub-' 
'ect,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  im- 
portance. The  divine  Pergolese  itf 
disposed  of  in  half  a  page,  and  evto 
that  brief  notice  is  by  no  means  ac- 
curate. The  whole  illustrious  fami- 
ly of  the  Bachs  occupy  two  pages, 
and  the  name  of  Emanuel  Bach  i^ 
never  mentioned;  not  do  we  find 
even  the  names  of  some  of  the  great- 
est Italian  and  German  composers 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  while  we  are  favoured  with 
innumerable  details  respecting  the 
birth,  family,  education,  life,  and 
death  of  a  number  of  obscure  Eng- 
lish singers,  fiddlers,  or  makers  of 
trifling  catches  or  ballads.  It  is  amu« 
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vinff,  indeed,  to  see  what  a  great  part 
of  uie  work  does  not  relate  to  music 
at  all.  The  worthy  author  seems  to 
have  found  himself  but  little  at  home 
in  it,  and  to  hare  caught  every  op- 
portunity, however  slight,  of  flying 
off  at  9.  tangent  to  some  other  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  proses  away  with 
great  apparent  self-complacency.  His 
style  is  inexpressibly  heavy  and  lum- 
bering, and  his  sentiments  and  re- 
flections poor  and  common-place. 
On  tiie  suDJect  of  music  he  is  utter- 
ly inoapable  of  any  thing  like  gene- 
ndization or  reasoning;  and  his ''con- 
clusion," where,  like  that  of  Rasselas, 
"nothing  is  concluded,"  is,  truly, 
''  lame  and  impotent."  In  short, 
this  is  a  most  um-eadable  book, 
though  not  totally  useless.  It  con- 
tains curious  specimens  of  old  com- 
positions, not  readily  to  be  found 
elsewhere ;  and  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  dates,  and  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  tlie  lives  of  musicians. 

Dr  Bumey's  work  has  long  enjoy- 
ed great  celebrity  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  Bumey  was  a  man  of 
considerable  intellectual  powers— 
of  great  learning,  and  a  very  elegant 
mind.  His  knowledge  of  music  was 
extensive,  and  his  love  of  it  enthusi- 
astic. His  work  was  the  fruit  of  the 
labours  of  many  years  spent  in  study 
and  research,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  cultivated  a  personal  intercourse 
with  <a]l  the  ^eatest  musicians  of  his 
time  througnout  Europe.  On  this 
work  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
make  any  detailed  remarks,  as  it  is 
very  generally  known.  It  is  so  a^ee- 
ablv  written  that  it  recommends  it- 
self to  every  reader.  Dr  Johnson 
said,  that  there  were  few  works  he 
could  take  a  larger  slice  of  than  Bur- 
ney*8.  His  estimates  of  the  charac- 
ters of  musicians  are,  in  general 
(though  with  some  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  Marcello, 
and  of  our  countryman,  Greene,  to 
neither  of  whom  he  does  justice,) 
correct,  and  his  criticisms  sound  and 
discriminating;  and  his  general  views 
are  enlighteuedand  instructive.  Bur- 
ney,  however,  is,  in  some  degree, 
liable  to  the  charge  of  too  great  mi- 
nuteness in  his  account  of  obscure 
musicians  and  their  works,  and  con- 
sequenUv  has  made  his  book  too 
large.  But,  altogether,  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable work,  and  will  long  sustain 


its  reputation.  Bumey's  lesser  works 
^-his  Musical  Tours  in  Germany,  and 
in  Prance  and  Italy — ^his  Account  of 
the  Commemoration  of  Handel. — 
(which  contains  an^idmirable  criti- 
cism on  many  of  the  greatest  works 
of  that  greatest  of  musiciansV-Hand 
his  Life  of  Metastasio — are  all  valu- 
able, from  their  agreeable  style,  their 
good  sense,  and  tlie  variety  of  infor- 
mation tliey  contain. 
.  Avison's  ^  Essay  on  Musical  Ex- 
pression" has  enjoyed  a  sort  of  re- 
putation in  England,  to  which  its  in- 
trinsic merits  give  it  little  claim,  and 
wliich  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the 

E)verty  of  our  musical  literature, 
e  was  a  composer  of  small  talent; 
and,  in  his  literary  character,  though 
he  writes  with  correctness,  and  fre- 
quently with  ^ood  sense,  yet  he  ex- 
hibits no  originality  or  depth  of 
thought  He  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained a  silly  dislike  to  Handel,  whose 
works  he  endeavours  to  depreciate ; 
for  which  wretched  folly  he  was 
chastised  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  "  Remarks  on  Avison's  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression," — a  work  of 
much  more  talent  than  his  own,  and 
which  may  be  read  with  advantage 
even  at  tlie  present  day. 

The  ''  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Mu- 
sic," by  Dr  Beattie,  are,  we  think,  by 
far  the  best  prose  work  of  that  ele- 
gant writer.  His  "  Essay  on  Truth," 
though  it  produced  a  ffreat  sensation 
when  it  appeared,  ana  was  hailed  as 
a  complete  antidote  to  the  sceptical 
poison  of  Hume,  is  now  acloiow- 
ledged  to  be  a  somewhat  shallow 
work.  The  author  did  not  appreciate 
either  the  depth  or  the  subtilty  of  the 
arguments  he  controverted,  and  eked 
out  his  superficial  answer  with  a 
good  deal  of  clamorous  invective, 
which  pleased  mightily  the  dispeii- 
sers  of  good  things,  of  which,  accor- 
dingly, tlie  Doctor  came  in  for  his 
share.  Though  no  very  profound 
metaphysician,  however,  he  was  an 
elegant  poet,  scholar,  and  critic,  and 
a  most  excellent  and  amiable  man. 
He  was,  besides,  a  good  practical 
musician,  and  was  thus  well  quali- 
fied to  write  upon  the  subject  of 
music.  In  these  Essays,  his  cridcisms 
are   deduced   from  broad  general 

grinciples,  and  are  ingenious  and 
appy ;  as  in  his  instances  of  the  use 
and  abuse  of  musical  imitation  in  the 
works  of  Handel.  In  bis  remarks  on 
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the  pleasures  derived  from  associa- 
tion, we  find  the  following  beautiful 
reflections  on  the  lore  of  national 
music : — 

**  It  is  an  amiable  prejudice  that 
people  generally  entertain  in  favour 
of  tneir  national  music.  This  lowest 
degree  of  patriotism  is  not  without 
its  merit ;  and  that  man  must  have  a 
hard  heart,  or  dull  imagination,  in 
whom,  though  endowed  with  musi- 
cal sensibility,  no  sweet  emotions 
would  arise  on  hearing,  in  his  riper 
years,  or  in  a  foreign  land,  those 
strains  that  were  the  delight  of  his 
childhood.  What  though  they  be 
inferior  to  the  Italian?  What  though 
they  be  even  irregular  and  rude  ?  It 
is  not  their  merit  which,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  interest  a  native, 
but  the  charming  ideas  they  would 
recall  to  his  mind ; — ideas  of  inno- 
cence, simplicity,  and  leisure— of  ro- 
mantic enterprise  and  enthusiastic 
attachment;  and  of  scenes  which,  on 
recollection,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  a  brighter  sun  illuminated,  a 
fresher  verdure  crowned,  and  purer 
skies  and  happier  climes  conspired 
to  beautify,  tnan  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  dreary  paths  of  care  and  dis- 
appointment, mto  which  men,  yield- 
ing to  the  passions  peculiar  to  more 
a^anced  years,  are  tempted  to  wan- 
der. There  are  couplets  in  Ogilvie's 
translation  of  Virgu  which  I  could 
never  read  without  emotions  far 
more  ardent  than  the  merit  of  the 
numbers  could  justify.  But  it  was 
tiiat  book  which  first  taught  me  the 
*  tale  of  Troy  divine,'  and  first  made 
me  acquainted  with  poetical  senti- 
ments; and  thou|;h  I  read  it  when 
almost  an  infent,  it  conveyed  to  my 
heart  some  pleasing  impressions, 
that  remain  there  imimpaired  to  this 
day." 

This  passage,  worthy  of  the  author 
of  The  Minstrel,  should  convey  a  les- 
son to  many  of-  our  highly  refined 
and  fashionable  dilettanti^  who  think 
tiiemselves  bound  to  shut  their  ears, 
and  harden  their  hearts,  against  the 
strains  of  their  native  land;  who,  to 
their  own  great  misfortune,  have  di- 
Tested  themselves  of  the  delightful 
associations  so  beautifully  described 
by  the  poet  and  musician  whose 
ivords  we  have  quoted;  and  who, in 
their  ra^e  for  every  thing  foreign, 
listen  with  counterfeited  rapture  not 
to  the  patiQiial  melodies  of  Italy  only. 
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but  of  France,  Spain,  t'ortugal,  Rus- 
sia, any,  iii  short,  but  those  of  our 
own  islands;  though  these,  putting 
association  out  of  the  question,  are 
not  greatly  surpassed  even  by  lliose 
of  Italy,  and  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  country.  That  such  is  the 
case  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact, 
that  every  foreigner  of  taste,  after 
putting  the  Italian  airs  firs^  and  diose 
of  his  own  country  next,  gives  the 
third  place  to  the  melodies  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the 
music  of  England,  though  that  coun- 
try has  not  a  body  of  traditional  na- 
tional music  of  the  same  magnitude 
and  antiquity  as  those  of  the  sister 
kingdoms,  yet  it  does  possess  a  very 
great  quantity  of  music  which  may 
be  called  national ;  as  it  consists  of 
melodies,  which,  though  by  known 
composers,  having  become  popular 
from  their  j^eat  £eauty,  are  now  as 
generally  diiTused,  and  as  closely  in- 
terwoven with  our  earliest  associa- 
tions, as  any  national  music  can  be. 
And  yet  this  music  is  still  more  de- 
spised by  the  fashionable  dilettanti, 
than  even  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  which 
meets  with  some  small  favour  from 
them,  because  it  is  in  some  degree 
foreign,  and  is,  to  them,  comparative- 
ly free  from  the  vulgar  quality  of  be- 
ing capable  of  exciting,  bv  associa- 
tion, some  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
quisite feelings  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable. 

Brown's  *'  Letter  on  the  Poetry  and 
Music  of  the  Italian  Opera,"  is  an 
admirable  little  work.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1789.  The 
author  was  a  painter  of  great  genius, 
and  was  rising  rapidly  to  eminence, 
when  he  was  cut  o£['  at  an  early  age. 
These  letters  exhibit  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste,  and  great  knowledge  of 
music ;  they  are  iield  in  much  esti- 
mation by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  musical  literature,  but  are  long 
since  out  of  print,  and  not  easily  to 
be  met  with.  They  describe  the  Ita- 
lian opera,  of  course,  as  it  existed 
forty  years  ago;  but  so  immutable 
are  the  true  principles  of  musical 
taste,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  in  the  fashion  of  music  that 
have  taken  place,  the  reader  will  find 
that  the  author's  remarks  on  the  com- 
position, or  performance,  of  the  ope- 
ras of  Pergolese  or  Jomelli,  are  per- 
fectly applicable  to  those  of  Mo^sart 
or  Rosswit 
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We  have  already  mentioaed  the 
"  Lives  of  Hajdn  and  MozarV  as 
beloDginff  to  English  literature.  It 
is  agreeable  and  entertaining,  and  has 
been  very  popular  in  Ei^land.  We 
shall  make  no  quotation  from  so  well 
known  a  work;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  making  an  observation  or 
two  on  the  '*  Notes  by  ihe  author  of 
the  Sacred  Melodies/'— thai  is,  Mr 
Gardiner^  a  musical  writer  of  consi- 
derable pretensions.  This  gentleman 
favours  the  public,  with  nis  senti- 
ments on  a  number  of  musical  mat- 
ters ;  but  his  remarks  are  sometimes 
too  profound  to  be  intelligible,  and 
his  principles  of  criticism  are  not  re- 
markable for  soundness. 

In  a  long  note$  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  determine,  with  minute  pre- 
cision, the  character  of  each  key,  he 
says,  that  music,  in  the  15th  century, 
was  generally  written  on  the  key  of  F, 
and  its  relative  D  minor:  **  And  as  some 
of  the  grandest  sounds  of  the  natural 
world-^the  rushing  of  the  storm— the 
murmurs  of  the  brook,  and  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
harmony,  it  may  be  denominated  the 
hey  of  nature,^*  So  that  the  storm 
rushes,  the  brook  murmurs,  and  the 
sea  roars,  in  the  key  of  F,  or  D  minor  I 
We  should  like  to  know  by  what 
means  Mr  Grardiner  discovered  the 
key-note  of  all  these  different  per- 
formances. He  says  that  the  key  of 
B  fiat  is  the  least  interesting  of  any, 
which  is  an  injurious  attack  on  the 
good  name  of  this  key.  Look  through 
any  number  of  musical  pieces,  and 
it  will  appear  that  composers  in  ge- 
neral have  a  better  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter. 

Mr  Gardiner  praises  Haydn  for  his 
use  of  the  wind  instruments ;  and,  as 
an  instance,  he  cites  the  passage  in 
the  Creation, 

"  O,  Lord,  from  thee  they  beg  their  meat, 
Thou  open  est  thy  hand, 
And  sated  all  they  are ;" 

and  his  remark  is,  '^the  symphony 
opens  with  a  flute,"  &c.— «  so  full 
and  delicious  as  to  produce  the  sated 
effect  which  the  words  demand." 
The  greatest  composers  have  been 
childish  in  their  attempts  at  musical 
imitation;  but  that  Haydn  had  so 
silly  a  quibble  in  his  head  as  is  here 
ascribed  to  him,  we  cannot  believe. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  the  word  sated 
here,  has  no  reference  to  the  feeling 


of  satiety  y  it  is  employed  by  the  6rer- 
man  writer  of  the  English  words  of 
the  Creation,  to  mean  that  the  crea- 
tiu-es  had  their  wants  supplied  or  sar 
tisfied.  The  reason  of  Mr  Gardiner's 
supposition  is,  that  a  certain  combi- 
nation of  wind  instruments  is  full  and 
delicious.  Is  that  so  uncommon  an 
oceurrenee    j 

On  a  similar  false  principle,  Mr 
Gardiner  discovers  a  reason  for  ad- 
miring a  passage  (certainly  a  fine 
one) in  Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives; 
the  movement  which  describes  the 
march  of  the  Roman  soldiers  when 
they  go  out  in  search  of  out  Saviour* 
He  says,  *'  the  mutations  of  the  har- 
mony are  constantly  turning  the 
course  of  the  melody  into  every  di- 
rection. No  place  or  comer  seenm 
unexplored"  Here  is  another  quib- 
ble ascribed  to  a  great  composer, 
which,  we  verily  believe,  he  never 
dreamed  of.  Beethoven,  it  seema, 
imitates  the  soldiers  going  about  in 
search  of  their  object,  by  turning  the 
course  of  the  melody  into  exeary  di-- 
rection,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
no  place  or  corner  being  unexplored ; 
aa  if  it  were  not  very  conmunihf  the 
case,  in  movements  of  any  length, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  modula- 
tion, which  is  all  that  can  be  meant 
by  saying,  that  the  mutations  of  the 
harmony  turn  the  melody  in  differrait 
directions.  If  it  be  Said  that  the  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  turning  the  same 
fragment  of  melody  in  different  di- 
rections, the  answer  is,  that  it  ia  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  greatest  maB» 
ters,  where  the  modulation  is  most 
various  and  rapid,  to  stick  clos^y  to 
one  motivo,  or  melodic  phrase,  so  as 
to  preserve  unity  of  design  in  Ihe 
composition. 

Several  other  remaocjks  might  be 
made  on  Mr  Gardiner's  mode  of  dis- 
covering musical  beauties.  But  we 
can  now  only  refer  our  readers  te 
his  analogy  between  differenteolour^ 
and  different  musical  instramenti, 
and  his  illustratire  account  of  tte 
passage  in  the  Creation  descriptive 
of  the  rising  sun.  Here  we  have 
**  the  oboes  beginning  to  shed  their 
yellow  lustre,  while  we  flute  sShrere 
the  mounting  rays  of  the  violin  !'* 
with  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  all  equally  kanirums, 

'  It  is  highly  injudicious  to  applaud 
the  puerile  attempts  at  nausmi  imK 
tatioB,  Which  are  sometonee^  T^tBf 
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to  foe  found  in  the  works  of  great 
inaeterfl,  and  stiU  worse  to  find  them 
where  thef  do  not  eidst.  Such  imi* 
talions  were  in  very  comnMm  use  in 
the  •Ider  and  more  gothic  periods  of 
art  9  but  the  same  progress  of  taste 
which  has  baniriieo  puns,  quibbles^ 
ted  coneeits,  from  poetry,  has  near<< 
I7  ^banished  simihur  devices  from 
music.  Handel  occasionally  effende 
in  this  way*— as  when  he  expresses 
men  falling  on  their  faces  by  the  in- 
alaruments  suddenly  falling  from  a 
high  note  to  a  very  low  one — when, 
in  a  soi^y  the  words  '^  depth  of  pain 
and  hei^t  of  passion"  are  express* 
ed,  as  often  as  they  occur,  by  a  low 
note  to  the  word  depths  and  a  high 
one  to  A«t^A/— >when,  in  Israel  in 
Egypt»  he  represents  the  leaping  of 
firogs  by  a  sort  of  leaping  motion  of 
the  notes^  &c.  The  principles  which 
ought  to  r^iulate  musical  imitation 
and  description  are  now  seldom  de- 
parted from.  Music,  being  sound, 
cannot  dirscUjf  imitate  any  uiing  but 
sound.  Thus,  the  song  of  birds,  the 
murmur  of  a  rivulet,  the  roar  of  a 
torrent,  the  howling  of  a  storm,  the 
soimd  of  thunder,  of  bells,  &c.  may 
produce  pleasing  effects,  particularly 
if  the  imitations  are  produced  by  the 
orchestra.  Ifgiven  to  Ae  voice,  they 
have  the  disagreeable  appearance  of 
mimiery.  The  cries  o^'  the  nobler 
and  more  formidable  animals,  such 
as  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  may  be  ad- 
mittedy  though  very  sparingly,  even 
krto  serious  music;  but,  except  in 
raosie  expressly  meant  to  be  ludi- 
crous, imitations  of  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  animals  are  in  bad  taste. 
In  the  Creation,  Haydn,  in  the  ac- 
companiment totiie  recitatives  which 
describe  the  creation  of  animals, 
ioritates  the  snorting  as  well  as  the 
praacmff  of  the  horse— a  conceit 
which  IS  sadly  out  of  place  in  so 
majestic  a  composition.  There  is, 
besides^  a  kind  of  imtUrect  imitation, 
by  which  musical  sounds  are  made 
to  convey  ideas  of  objects  of  the 
other  senses.  This  is  done  by  sounds 
whick  produce  sensations  or  feelings 
asfdogous  to  those  produced  by  the 
object  meant  to  be  suggested.  Of 
this  nature  is  Haydn's  celebrated 
passage,  <*  and  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light!"  in  which 
1&  instant  blase  of  new-bom  light 
is  represented  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
sound ;«-«  passage  which  certainly 


has  a  most  maftnifi<5ent  effect,  but 
which,  without  the  explanation  givoA 
by  the  words,  nevei*  would  have  oeea 
understood  to  have  conveyed  any  re* 
presentation  of  light.  In  the  same 
manner,  Haydn's  representation  of 
the  risinff  of  tiie  sun  is  effected  mere* 
ly  by  mucing  one  or  two  of  the  iiH 
struments  commence  as  softiy  as 
possible,  and  gradnally  increase  id 
number  and  loudness  till  the  moment 
of  the  i^pevance  of  the  luminary 
Is  announced  by  a  fortissimo  from 
the  whole  orchestra.  The  compo- 
ser, in  these  instances,  endeavours  to 
|>roduce  impressions  on  the  hearing 
similar  to  those  which  the  appear^ 
ance  of  light  (sudden  or  graanal) 
produces  on  the  sight,  and  thus  to 
affect  the  mind  in  a  shnilar  way; 
and  on  this  principle  all  music  of 
this  kind  is  composed.  Where  at- 
tempts are  thus  made  to  describe 
the  grand,  or  beautiful  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  effect  will  generally  be 
good;  because,  even  if  the  composer 
tail  in  being  able  to  suggest  the  pre- 
cise object  m  view,  the  images  with 
which  his  fancy  is  occupied  Will  im- 
part a  picturesque  character,  not- 
withstanding its  vagueness,  to  the 
music.  But  it  is  £ngerons  to  in^^ 
dulge  in  such  imitations  of  ordinary 
objects.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
tiiat  Haydn,  in  thus  describing  the 
leaping  of  the  tyger,  the  gallop- 
ing of  the  horse,  the  creeping  of 
the  worm,  and  the  tumbling  of  the 
whale,  in  such  a  work  as  the  Crea- 
tion, gives  a  ^otesq^ue  air  to  his 
music,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  subject.  In  the  Sea- 
sons of  the  same  great  author,  the 
imitative  or  descriptive  passages 
which  occur  have  a  much  better  ef- 
fect, as  they  are  more  in  accordance 
xvith  the  nature  of  the  subject  The 
celebrated  Sinfonia  Pastorale  of 
Beethoven  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  descriptive  music  It  requires  a 
key  to  understand  all  the  intentions 
of  the  author,  though  some  of  them 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  but,  when  the 
whole  design  of  the  piece  is  under- 
stood, how  delightfully  it  fills  the 
mind  with  rural  images  I  But  we 
roust  return  from  this  oigresBion,  and 
bring  onv  ol»servations  to  a  close. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Musical 
Literature  of  the  present  day;  and 
as^the  periodical  press  has  engrossed 
tiie  tments  of  a  great  part  of  oui^ 
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ablest  writers  in  every  d/spfirtment 
of  letters,  it  is  not  surprising,  that, 
notwithstandingthe  ^eat  diffusion  of 
musical  knowledge  m  England,  our 
musical  literature  at  present  should 
be  almost  whollyperiodical.  Some  of 
our  weekly  journals,  particularly  the 
Spectator  and  Examiner,  have  ex- 
cellent musical  criticisms ;  and  we 
have  a  Journal  (The  Harmonicon) 
entirely  devoted  to  music. 

'The  plan  of  the  Harmonicon  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  render  it  ex- 
tensively useful  and  agreeable.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  a  very  ele- 
gant form ;  each  number  consistine 
of  two  separate  parts,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  musical  literature, 
and  the  other  contains  a  selection  of 
musical  pieces.  The  literary  part 
contains  papers  on  interesting  sub- 
jects, either  original,  or  extracted 
'from  works  not  easily  accessible — 
reviews  of  musical  publications — 
ample  accounts  of  all  the  new  opera- 
tic pieces  brought  out  at  the  theatres, 
ana  of  all  remarkable  musical  per- 
formances— and  (what  forms  a  very 
interesting  portion  of  each  number) 
a  foreign  musical  report,  drawn 
partly  from  the  foreign  journals,  and 
partly  from  private  correspondence, 
and  containing  the  musical  news  of 
every  place  of  consequence  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  from  the  Editor's  pen  are 
written  with  spirit  and  elegance; 
the  reviews  are  manly  and  impar- 
tial, and  the  faults  and  beauties  of 
composers  are  pointed  out  with  a 
clearness  and  discrimination  highly 
instructive  to. the  student,  while  the 
young  artist  of  genius  is  sure  to  meet 
with  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment Abuses  and  en'ors  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  musical  affairs  are  de- 
tected with  acuteness,  and  exposed 
with  firmness,  and  without  respect 
of  persons.  And  the  consequence  of 
all  this  is,  that  the  Harmonicon  has 
acquired  much  popularity  and  influ- 
ence, and  is  contributing  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  musical  knowledge. 

It  is  not,  we  think,  in  the  highest 
classes  of  society  that  this  improve- 
ment is  most  conspicuous.  Among 
them,  the  reign  of  fashion  and  frivo- 
lity continues  too  absolute  to  admit 
of  substantial  improvement  in  any- 
thf  ug — even  in  those  arts  of  refine- 
m  ent  apd  ?legaik^e  which  seem  pe< 
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culiarly  calculat€)d  for  their  gratifi- 
cation; An  institution  for  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  indeed,  has  lately 
been  established  under  great  and 
splendid  patronage;  but  tne  conse-- 
auence  of^this  splendid  patronage  is, 
tnat  the  showy  and  superficial  seems 
to  be  substituted,  in  the  system  of 
tuition,  for  the  substantial  and  use- 
ful. In  place  of  spending  years  in 
severe  study,  and  of  being  formed 
upon  the  greatest  models  of  excel- 
lence, the  young  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  iare  taught  to  get 
up  flashy  public  representations  of 
Rossini's  operas!  An  institution  so 
conducted  will  not  do  much  for  the 
advancement  of  English  music. 
"  Yes !"  says  the  Editor  of  the  Har- 
monicon, in  the  number  before  us, 
**  English  music  would  prosper  ex- 
ceedingly in  an  Academy  where  all 
the  vocal  masters  employed,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  teachers 
of  various  instruments,  are  foreign- 
ers ;  and  where  English  music  is  as 
much  despised,  and  as  seldom  heard, 
as  in  the  mansions  of  the  fashionable 
protectors  of  this  institution !" 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
good  school  of  music  in  England,  tiie 
acquirements  of  its  professors  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  on  a  level 
with  the  present  advanced  state  of 
musical  taste  and  knowledge  throuA^ 
out  the  kingdom ;  and  hence  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  compositions  is 
universal.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
talk  of  this  as  a  rage,  or  fashion.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  public  are  now  ac- 
customed to  hear  good  music,  and 
know  what  it  is.  There  maybe  fa- 
shion in  running  to  hear  an  Italian 
prima  donna  at  the  Opera-House; 
that  is,  many  people  may  do  this  for 
fiashion's  sake,  though  even  the  vota- 
ries of  fashion  cannot  listen  to  a 
Pasta  or  a  Malibran  without  acqui- 
ring some  taste  for  what  is  ^reat  and 
beautiful  in  music  But  it  is  not  fia- 
shion  that  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  resort,  almost  exclusively,  to  Crer- 
many  or  Italy  for  the  music  which  is 
employed  to  gratify  the  misceUa- 
neous  crowds  who  frequent  the  Eng- 
lish theatres.  Even  they,  since  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  music 
of  Mozari;,  Rossini,  and  Weber,  will 
no  longer  listen  to  the  paltry  pro- 
ductions, dignified  with  toe  name  of 
operas,  by  our  present  race  of  oom- 
poserst    We  need  banUy  say,  thai 
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we  do  not  speak  of  Bishop  at  pre- 
sent Bishop  is  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  good  musician ;  but  even  he  can- 
not stand  beside  the  masters  of  Italy 
and  Germany ; — as  was  shewn  by  h|s 
ill-advised  attempt  to  contend  with 
Weber  by  bringing  out  his  Aladdin 
as  a  rival  to  the  Oberon  of  that  mat 
man — an  attempt  which  was  ju&ed , 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  be  a 
signal  faflure.  In  au  other  kinds  of 
music  the  case  is  the  same.  The 
press  groans  with  paltry  ballads,  and 
with  equally  paltry  compositions  for 
the  piano-forte,  consisting  of  airs  with 
variations,   and   medleys,  (or  pot- 

Crris  as  they  are  called^,  made  up 
stringing  together  pieces  from 
ft)yeign  operas ;  and  these  have  a  sale 
amcmg  boarding-school  misses  and 
others,  to  whose  slender  capacities 
they  are  especially  adapted.  But  no 
English  composer  of  the  present  day 
(and  we  say  this  without  any  hazard 
of  contradiction)  has  written*  a  sin- 

ee  instrumental  composition  which 
IS  been  found  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  tiie  works  of  the  great  foreign 
composers.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
tiiat  Bishop  is  the  only  good  musioiau 


among  the  English  composera.  Seve- 
ral names  may  oe  mentioned  as  proofs 
of  the  contnuy.  Biit  they  do  not  af- 
fect the  justice  of  the  foregoing  ge- 
neral remarks. 

The  advancement  of  learning  and 
skill  among  practical  musicians, 
therefore,  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
general  improvement  in  taste  and 
knowledge,  one  of  two  consequen- 
ces must  follow.  Either  the  public 
will  resort  to  forjeign  markets  for  an 
article  which  cannot  be  well  manu- 
fEu;tured  at  home,  or  our  English 
artists  must  strive  successfully  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  goods. 
We  believe  that  the  former  of  these 
consequences,  after  having  taken 
place  to  a  very  great  extent,  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  latter.  As  soon 
as  our  young  artists  are  thoroughly 
aware  that  profound  study  ana  un- 
wearied application  are  necessary  to 
their  success,  they  will  labour  and 
study  of  course ;  and  then  England 
may  acquire  a  pre-eminence  in  mu- 
sic equal  to  that  which,  by  the  same 
means,  she  has  already  acquired  in 
the  sister  art  of  painting. 


UADAME  DE  OBNLIS. 


TsAT  a  Frenchwoman  in  her  eighty- 
third  year  should  consider  the  value 
set  upon  the  opinions  of  old  women 
as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  test  of 
the  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual 
state  of  a  country,  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  unaccountable.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  acknowledge,  that  tlie 
first  enunciation  of  such  a  theory, 
'  when  we  met  with  it  the  other  day, 
hi  Les  Soupers  db  la  Marbchale 
DB  Luxembourg,  (a  work  written  by 
MaAune  de  Grenlis,  expressly  for  its 
eluddation,)  so  startled  us,  that  we 
verily  believe  the  mental  shower- 
bath  sort  of  shock  with  which  it  act- 
ed upon  our  inward  man,  is  the  ira- 
mediale.and  efficient  cause  of  our 
sitting  down  at  this  present  moment, 
to  communicate  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  our  readers  in  particular,  our 
thoughts  concerning  the  ci-devant 
fidr,  out  now  venerable,  authoress, 
and  some  e€  her  voluminous  writings. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  suspectedof 
a  petulant  and  boyish  contempt  for 
old  women.  Boys  we  are  not;  and 
jdthough,  as  the  uncivilized  natives 
<if  a  foggy  and  half-barbargus  island, 


whose  sons  (the  bitea  Anglaisee  of 
our  more  polished  neighbours)  are. 
shrewdly  suspected  of  caring  more 
about  public,  or,  what  [is  tantamount, 
party  mterests,  tlian  les  petits  sbins, 
even  towards  yputhful  beauties,  who 
are,  moreover,  accustomed  in  our 
vernacular  language  to  apply  the 
words,  <'old  woman,"  familiarly,  and 
not  in  a  sense  especially  laudatory, 
to  individuals  of  both  sexes,  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  participate  in  the 
octogenarian  authoress's  views  of  the 
subject,  or  fully  to  comprehend  the 
beauty  of  the  text;  still  our  chival- 
rous love,  and  our  Gothic  blood,  have 
taught  us. not  to  limit  the  Spartan 
reverence  for  gray  hairs,  derived 
from  our  classical  studies,  solely  to 
such  gray  hairs  as  grow  upon  the 
face,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  that 
surmount  and  surround  the  brow. 
We  are,  therefore,  we  flatter  our- 
selves, prepared  to  treat  all  old  la- 
dies with  the  degree  of  respect  to 
which  they  may  be  individually  enti- 
tled ;  and  towards  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis  herself,  we  feel  most  peculiarly 
kindly  disposed,  regarding  her  as  the 
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or  rather  ip-aadinother,  of 
ike  wh^e  living  family  of  female 
writers,  and  retaining  a  lively  and 
grateful  recollection  of  the  amuae- 
mentshe  frequently  afforded  us  in  our 
childhood  and  early  vouth.  There  is, 
however,  a  pitch  of  surpassing  ab« 
surdity  beyond  what  the  most  indul- 
gent partiality  can  tolerate— a  climax 
of  pedagoguish  vanity  which  the 
pride  of  ffrown  men  and  women  can<» 
not  stand,  even  from  a  ^ench  gran* 
nam  i  and  accordingly,  after  bearing 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance  of  bol£ 
kinds  from  Madame  de  Genlis,  we 
ve  at  last>  despite  all  tender  recol- 
lections,  provolced  to  five  vent  to 
eur  long  accumulating  bile,  by  the 

SOUPERS  DB  LA  MaRBCHALE  DE  LlX« 

BMBOURG — a  last  year's  book,  though, 
as  we  have  said,it  fell  into  our  hands 
<mly  a  day  or  two  affo.  Time  was 
when  three  little  pink-coated  vo- 
lumes, horn  such  a  pen,  would  not 
have  splicited  our  notice  in  vain  for 
as  many  days  as  these  have  months. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis 
began  her  literary  career  by  writing 
for  children,  then,  we  believe,  an  m- 
most  new  idea,  at  least  in  the  style 
she  introduced  or  adopted,  combi- 
ning instruction  with  entertainment. 
She  has  since  been  rivalled,  and  per- 
haps excelled,  in  this  modest,  but 
useful,  department  of  literature ;  but 
assuredly,  her  Tubatrb  d'Educa- 
,TiON,  her  Annalbs  de  la  Vebtu,  &c. 
&c.  possessed  very  considerable  me- 
rit; we  ourselves  well  remember 
reading  them  with  lively  interest, 
and,  we  think,  with  profit.  We  beg 
leave,  though,  by  the  bye,  to  protest 
in  our  character  of  stanch  anti-mnova- 
tors,  against  that  desperately  rational 
system  of  education  which,  now-a^ 
days,  proscribes  Jack  the  Oiant> 
Killer,  Little  Red  Riding-Hood, 
and  Co.  from  the  juvenile  library. 
Why  should  not  the  young  imagina- 
tion be  sometimes  idly  delighted  ¥ 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  denying 
the  Waverley  Novels  to  readers  ot 
mature  age  and  taste.  But  to  return 
to  Madame  de  Genlis.  Her  books  for 
children  were  followed,  or  accompa- 
nied, by  others  for  the  benefit  and  di- 
rection of  the  papas  and  mammas  of 
those  children,  and  here  begins  our 

?uarrel  with  this  most  didactic  lady. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  in  Adele 
et  Theodore  that  is  good  and  judi- 
cious; but  it  is  throughout  defiled 
«»nd  vitiated  bv  an  artifieial  svstem 


of  views,  feelings,  and  morals,  aa  weU 
aa  of  measures.  The  plots  |^ot  up  fior 
the  purpose  of  affording  mfant  de* 
Knquents  the  advantage  of  indivi^ 
dual  experience,  are  such  as  every 
boy  or  girl  of  ordinary  capacity  must 
immediately  detect;  and  we  should 
boldly  assert,  that  we.  had  nerer 
known  the  principles  ai  this  work 
acted  upon,  even  partially,  without 
mischievous  results,  were  we  not 
checked  by  the  autiioress's  ownapp** 
rent  success  in  educating  die  present 
Duke  of  Orleans.  We  say  apparent 
success,  because  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  princely 
pupil  may  be  indebted  for  his  moral 
excellence  to  the  laborious  schemes 
of  his  instructress,  or  how  far  Na» 
ture,  like  a  kind  mother,  may  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  it,  in  spite  tii 
the  governess's  course  of  p4ous  rrauds 
and  sentimental  ethics. 

Madame  de  Grenlis  next,  we  think, 
took  to  novel  writing,  and  again,  in 
this  line,  we  freely  acknowledge  our* 
selves  considerably  indebted  to  her. 
Some  of  her  eailier  Mamams,  eepe« 
daily  Le  Siege  db  la  Rochvllb, 
and  jLbs  Meres  Rivalbs,  higlily  in^ 
terested  and  entertained  us  at  the 
time  of  their  publication;   a  time, 
however,  when  it  is  not  unUkely  that 
we  might  be  somewhat  less  fastidi- 
ously critical  than  the  subseouent 
lapse  of  years  mav  have  rendered 
us.    But  even  in  her  Romans^  the 
same  factitious  system  of  morality 
prevailed ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  very  much  helped  them  to  please 
us,  by  resolutely  disregarding  the  lea- 
sons  thev  were  designed  to  enforce. 
Gradually  the   desire  of  tnstrucw    . 
ing,  so  natural  to  a  practical  govern* 
ess,  encreased  in  strength,  and  the 
novels  grew  proportion&ly  more  di« 
dactio,  more  historical,  more  imiim 
ErotiCf   more    anti-Bntyclopedigits^ 
and  duller ;  till,  by  little  and  llttie,  they 
lost  even  the  pseudo^Jloman  form, 
and  were  metamorphosed  into  S<m» 
venir8,  autobiography,  and,  finally, 
into  such  anomalous  productions  aa, 
Le  Digtionnairb  dbs  BTiavBTTBa, 
Les  Diners  du  Baron  d'Holbacb, 
Lbs  Soupbrs  db  la  Marechalb  d« 
Luxembouro,  and  many  others  wa 
apprehend,  though  we  cannot  tax  our 
memory,  nor,  if  we  could,  would  we 
burden  our  pages,  with  their  raultt* 
ftirious  and  multitudinous  titiea. 

Upon  the  memoirs  of  the  Authoreas'ft 
own  life,  we  seissed  with  avidity  the 
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Madame 
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v^Mat  tbey  appeared. 
Genlit  had  passed  years  in  the  inti 
saate,  scandal  said  too  intimate,  soci- 
al of  the  iate  Duke  of  Orleans,  alias 
U.  Egalit^,  and  must,  consequently, 
whatever  were  her  position  in  the 
Palais  Moyal  prior  to  her  underta- 
king the  education  of  the  young 
prmees  and  princesses,  have  associa- 
ted familiarly,  at  one  period,  with 
many  distinguished  persons  of  die 
Ancitn  JUgtme,  and  at  another  with 
divers  of  the  marked  characters,  best 
and  worst,  of  the  earliest  era  of  Uie 
Revolution.  We,  therefore,  looked 
for  political  and  historical  informa- 
tion, of  the  kind  so  often  found  in 
the  private  memoirs  of  those  who 
have  lived  habitually  with  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  busy  drama  ofpub- 
lie  life.  But  we  reckoned  witoout 
our  host,  inasmuch  as  we  were  then 
ignorant  of  the  fact  of  Madame  de 
uenlis  having  learned  from  Pope,  that 
politics  make  women  old  ana  ugly. 
Had  we,  however,  been  aware  of 
these  anti-cosmetic  effects  of  female 
sympathy  with  the  keenest  and  most 
engrossing  anxieties  of  sons,  hus- 
baadfl,  brothers,  and  fathers,  respect- 
ing the  highest  interests  of  their  fel- 
low-€ountr3rmen,  we  should  still  have 
eonfidently  anticipated  amusing  and 
eurlous  gossip  touching  some  of  these 
various  personages,  certainly  touch- 
ing the  Lady's  royal  and  notorious 
lover  or  friend.  What  was  our  dis- 
appointment when  we  found  that 
Madame  de  Gtenlis  herself— whether 
in  her  leading  strings,  (we  beg  her 
pardon,  in  her  Cupid^  attire,  of  which 
she  had  a  holiday  and  a  working-day 
suity)  or  in  the  splendour  of  her  youth, 
beauty,  barp-playing,  and  literary 
fsme, — whether  amidst  the  perplex- 
Hies  of  her  romantic  adventures,  (the 
most  romantic  of  which  was  a  prac- 
tical hoax  of  poor  Sheridan's,)  or  in 
the  distress  occasioned  her  by  the 
violent. sentimental  passions  she  was 
idways  exciting,  notwithstanding  her 
leclared  antipa^y  to  love,  and  latter- 
7,notwith8tandii^  her  advanced  age, 
-HBtill  Madame  de  Genlis  herself  was 
he  only  creature  concerning  whom 
iny information  was  to  be  expected 
s  this  most  truly,  if  not  most  true, 
utobiographical  work. 
Our  disappointment  in  the  Mb- 
oiREs  put  us  out  of  heart  or  out  of 
umour;  and  we  have  since  then 
p^y  nearly  given  over  reading  the 
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volumes  tliat  bear  the  once  valued 
name  of  Madame  de  Genlis  upon 
their  title  pages.  But  in  an  idle  hour, 
last  week,  aix^identally  picking  up  a 
volume  of  the  alreaoy-mentioned 
Suppers,  we  opened  it,  partly  out  of 
a  hngering  kindness  for  the  author- 
ess, and  partly  out  of  curioeiiy  to  see 
what  so  unprosussng  a  title  could 
possibly  meaa.  What  we  then  read 
induced  us  U^  persevere,  not  certain* 
ly  Inr  the  entertainment  it  afforded 
us,  for  never  was  unpromising  title 
better  assorted  to  the  matter  announ<> 
ced ;  and  even  the  ill-natured  plea* 
sure  we  might  have  derived  from  th^ 
book,  that  of  seeing  the  Advocate  of 
absurdity  refute  herself,  almost  loses 
its  power  of  agreeably  ticklmg  oux 
self-love  with  a  supercilious  consci* 
ousness  of  our  own  immeasurable 
superiority,  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  such  advocate  is  really,  or  pro* 
fessedly,  actuated  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  aim  of  human  genius,  the  de- 
sire of  upholding  the  cause  of  reli» 
gion  and  virtue.  A  cause,  be  it  ob* 
served,  far  ofkener  injured  by  its  in- 
judicious champions  than  by  its  ad« 
versaries.  But,  despite  the  uninvi* 
ting  title,  and  the  unamusing  na^ 
ture  of  the  book,  we  persevered, 
deeming  the  matter  therem,  however 
slight,  such  as  it  was  proper  to  ani- 
madvert upon.  Besides  Uie  cup  be- 
ing grievously  full,  such  a  mere  drop 
as  the  S0UPER8  DE  LA  Marechale  dr 
LuxEUBouRG  caused  it  to  overflow, 
and  we  forthwith  determined  to 
write  both  what  we  have  now  writ- 
ten, and  what  we  are  further  about  to 
write. 

In  these  volumes,  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis presents  us  with  a  picture  of  that 
French  society,  so  puffed  as  la  botme 
sodete  par  excellence;  that  French 
society  in  which,  as  she  assures  us, 
so  profound  was  the  veneration  dis- 
played towards  women,  that  their 
verdict,  upon  almost  all  subjects, 
was  without  appeal;  that  French 
society,  in  fine,  of  which  she  so  pa- 
thetically laments  the  downfall  in 
her  Memoires,  when  reprobating  the 
conduct  of  the  Frencnmen  of  the 

E resent  day,  who  actually  turn  their 
acks  upon  the  lady  of  the  house 
where  they  are  visiting,  in  order  to 
wrangle  about  politics.  It  is  the  tran- 
scendental perfection  of  this  society 
of  which  Madame  de  Genlis  chiefly 
seems  to  regret  the  loss  in  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  Ancien  ^gimf  ;  judg- 
ing the  charter,  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille,  the  abolition  of  Lettree  de 
Cachet,  and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  to  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by — ^not  the  inconceivable 
horrors  or  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
iJie  interminable  wars  of  the  empire, 
but — the  concomitant  revolutionary 
innovations  upon  the  structure  and 
forms  of  la  bonne  Societe.  For  our 
own  parts  we  are  willing  enough  to 
adimit,  that  existing  French  society  is 
a  good  deal  duller,  and  that  existing 
Frenchmen  are  a  good  deal  more  un- 
ffallant,  than  English  society  and  Eng- 
Bshmen  have  ever  been  within  our 
recollection,  though  less  so  in  all 
likelihood  than  these  were  some  50 
or  100  years  ago.  But  this  is  the 
utmost  length  we  can  go  with  the 
panegjrrist  of  la  bonne  Societe.  The 
very  pTcture  she  exhibits  to  captivate 
our  admiration,  would  alone  suffice 
to  prevent  our  joining  in  the  painter's 
reffrets  for  this  empire  of  politeness, 
gaiety,  religion,  morality,  and  dow- 
agers. Nay,  we  think,  that  even 
did  we  ourselves  labour  under  the 
misfortune  of  being  old  women,  these 
volumes,  written  dv  our  ambitious 
sister  to  prove  our  legitimate  supre- 
macy, instead  of  inflating  our  anile 
vanity,  would,  by  its  representation 
of  the  result  of  such  supremacy,  have 
inspired  us  with  an  ultra  humility 
that  roust  have  induced  the  imme- 
diate abdication  of  even  that  sceptre 
universally  recognised  as  lawfully 
and  naturally  appertaining  to  the  sis- 
terhood, t.  e.  the  nursery  sceptre. 
And  such,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
will  be  the  sentiments  or  every  an- 
cient dame  in  the  British  empire,  who 
shdl  read  the  account  we  shaU  now 
give  of  the  vaunted  bonne  Societe, 
under  Madame  de  Genlis's  admired 
and  lamented  graocracy. 

The  Mar6chale  de  Luxembourg  is 
held  up  to  us  as  a  perfect  sample  of 
the  despotic  elderly  ladies  of  those 
their  happy  davs ;  and  assuredly  no 
old  woman  under  the  sun  ever  did, 
can,  or  will  desire,  a  sovereignty  more 
absolute  than  she  is  represented  as 
enjoying.  Her  hotel  is  freauented, 
her  society  is  courted,  by  bishops, 
judges,  and  literati,  as  well  as  by 
great  ladies  of  good  and  of  bad  re- 
pute ;  by  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and 
nne  gentlemen.  All  these  visitors 
treat  their  aged  hostess  not  merely 
with  the  courteous  deference  requi- 


red by  good-breeding  towards  ahos- 

gitable  entertainer  orher  age  and  sex, 
ut  with  the  submissive  respect  of 
school-boys  and  school-girls,  towards 
an  awe-inspiring  peda^eue,  or  the 
subserviency  of  courtly  dependents. 
They  receive  her  word  as  law  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  morals,  and  literature ; 
and  youn^  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
presented  to  her  upon  their  first  en- 
trance into  the  world,  or,  what  we 
call,  coming  out  I  that  the  station  they 
are  to  occupy  in  it  may  be  determi- 
ned by  her  judgment  respecting  their 
look,  dress,  manner,  and  conduct. 
Yet  this  same  Mar^chale,  as  her  ad- 
miring friend  and  eul<^st  allows  in 
the  introduction  to  the  very  work  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  not  only 
destitute  of  t>u/rucft'on,^n^/iW,  book- 
learning,  but  had  in  her  youth  beea 
one  of,  we  believe,  the  most  profli- 
gate of  that  most  avowedly  profligate 
of  Courts,  the  Court  of  the  R^ent 
Duke  of  Orleans.  And  her  having 
donne  dam  la  devotion,  or  taken  to 
piety,  according  to  the  then  establish- 
ed French  fashion  for  such  ladies  as 
did  not  profess  philosophy,  and  had 
arrived  at  that  melancholy  period  of 
female  life,  at  which  even  the  vainest 
usually  despair  of  again  inspiring  la 
belle  passion,  was  held,  it  seems,  not 
only  sufficient  to  reinstate  her  in  her 
original  place  in  society,  but  to  invest 
her  with  this  judicial  authority  over 
the  morals  and  manners,  the  charac- 
ter and  social  rank  of  her  acauaint- 
ance,  which  if  to  be  exercised  at  all 
by  old  women,  ought  at  least  to  be 
the  guerdon  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  well-spent  life.  But  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  amongst  the  hete- 
rogeneously  mingled  chatterers  of 
both  sexes,  about  religion  and  inoral- 
ity  in  these  delectable  coteries,  we 
find  Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Egmont» 
the  congeniaUy  worthy  daughter  of 
her  notorious  father,  the  arcn-profli- 
gate  Due  de  RicheUeu. 

It  is  assuredly  needless  to  declare, 
that  we  hold  the  dogmatically  blas- 
phemous, and  seditious  effusions  of 
the  French  Encyclopediste  school  of 
philosophy,  in  as  thorough  detesta- 
tion as  its  indefatigable  antagonist 
Madame  de  Genlis  herself,  can  do, 
and  in  rather  more  contempt  proba- 
blv ;  but  really  such  twaddling  pole- 
mics in  defence  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  loyalty,  such  revolting  exhibi- 
tions of  impudence,  hypocrisy,  or,  at 
best^  of  imimaginable  self-delusion. 
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amon^t  their  ioi  dUant  partisans, 
excite  a  sensation  of  irritation,  of 
loathing  disgust,  that  renders  it  no 
small  effort  of  moral  fortitude  to  re- 
frain from  some  little  sympathy  with 
the  Encychpidique   msdain  for   a 
cause  so  championed.    We  are  not 
eten  enabled  to  facilitate  this  heroic 
effort,  by  hoping  that  the  sdection  of 
such  characters  as  Mesdames    de 
Luxembourg  and  d'Egmont,  for  her 
patterns  of  right  feeling  upon  these 
mat  subjects,  was  owmg  either  to 
tiie  partifld  blindness  of  an  authoress 
in  her  dotage,  to  her  deceased  friend's 
vices,  or  to  a  {Nurdonable,  though  in- 
judicious, desire  to  disguise  those 
vices  to  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  plsr 
cing  the  individuals  accused  of  them 
in  a  favourable  light    Madame  de 
Qenlis  informs  us, that,  during  twelve 
years,  she  assiduously  frequented  the 
suppers  she  now  commemorates,  and 
every  night  made  notes  of  every  thing 
worth  rememberingthat  she  had  seen 
or  hetird  at  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg  ; 
which  notes  she  has  scrupulously  ab- 
stained from  employing  in  any  of  her 
other  books,  having  long  meditated 
the  use  she  now  mi&es  of  them.  We 
must,  therefore,  needs  believe  that 
the  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  seve- 
ral speakers  are,  at  least,  such  as  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  expressing.  We 
must  likewise,  «s  a  consequence  of 
this  statement, take  the  conversations 
of  which  the  three  little  volumes 
mainly  consist,  as  specimens,  not  of 
the  writer^s  skill  in  dialogue,  but,  of 
that  celebrated  French  conversation- 
al talent,  which  we  have  so  long  and 
so  often  been  called  upon  to  admire, 
with  the  mortifying  assurance,  that 
it  would  be  the  very  frenzy  of  blind 
Tanity,  and  ignorant  self-conceit  in  us 
dull  islanders,  even  to  aim  at  emula- 


3f  these  supper  dialogues, — and 
surely  the  conversation  at  a  French 
petit  9ouper  must  be  the  very  quint- 
essence of  French  conversation,-— we 
shall  take  a  portion  at  random,  trans- 
late it  with  our  very  best  care  and 
ability,  somewhat  amend  the  gram- 
mar, (a  science  about  which  Madame 
de  Genlis  usually  professes  less  so- 
licitude than  about  or^<^raphy,) 
and  then  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 


admire,  or,  should  they  agree  with 
Pope  and  Horace,  that  "  Not  to  ad- 
mire*' indicates  a  happier  frame  of 
mind,  we  leave  them  to  enjoy  thia 
greater  happiness. 

Second  Supper. 

The  Marichale,  Duchesse  de  Lau- 
run  (her  grmuJMaughterY  Comiesse 
Amelie  de  Boujfflers,  Chevalier  de 
ChaeUlluXy  JUarquit  de  Clermont 
d^Amboise. 

Marquis,  There  was  a  great  wed- 
ding supper  last  night  at  M.  de  *  *'8, 
and  I  was  there. 

Marichale.  Of  course  you  had 
Biribi?* 

Mar,  Can  that  be  even  a  question 
.  at  a  wedding  ?  There  were  at  least 
fifty  of  us ;  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadress, who  never  misses  a  Biribi, 
or  a  faro  table,  came  at  half  past  nine 
in  all  her  diplomatic  sblemnitv.  The 
Baron  de  Buzenval,  who  alighted 
from  his  carriage  just  as  she  cauie  in, 
heard  her  answer  her  servants'  en- 
quiries for  orders-— '^  At  noon  to- 
morrow." 

Marechale,  That  order  is  the  true 
sublime  of  a  lady  gamester. — It  will 
have  a  run.  f 

Chevalier.  Has  Madame  la  Mar^ 
chale  heard  of  M.  ♦♦♦'s  misadven- 
ture at  Madame  d'  Eg***'s?t 

Marechale.  No. 

Chev,  He  set  about  telling  a  story 
that  was  really  ultra-scaudatous,  and 
Madame  d'Egmont,  with  that  posi- 
tive manner  we  all  know  so  well,  in- 
terrupted and  silenced  him. 

Marechale.  She  did  very  right;  it 
was  a  personal  affront 

Chev.  M.  *  •  *  would  have  ex- 
cused himself,  by  alleging  that  the 
circumstance  was  matter  of  public 
notoriety. 

Duchesse,  It  had  been  before  a 
court  of  justice,  then  ? 

Marechale,  A  very  proper  ques- 
tion ;  for  without  that,  the  expression 
^  public*'  notoriety  is  but  a  poor  pass- 
port for  calumny. 

Chev,  The  courts  never  had,  and 
certainly  never  will  have,  any  thing 
to  do  with  so  ridiculous  an  affair. 
Marechale.  I  am  quite  glad  to  know 


*  A  game  then  fMhionable.  f  ^^  ^^  <^  V^^^  ^U"* 

t  Probably  the  Madame  d'Egmont  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 
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this.  {She  rings,  and  a  Valet  de 
Chambre  appears.)  Bid  the  porter 
scratch  M.  *  *  *  off  my  viMtiny-liat, 
and  take  care  never  to  let  him  in. 

Chev,  M.  *  *  •the  more  deserves 
this  severity,  for  having  maintained 
his  assertions  with  a  degree  of  vio- 
lence; falling  foul  of  the  honoured 
reputation  of  three  persons. 

MarSchale,  If  that  was  revenge,  it 
was  infamous,  because  in  such  cases 
mere  exaggeration  is  so,  and  those 
who  speak  m  passion  always  will  ex- 
aggerate. If  it  was  sport,  such  jests 
richly  deserve  that  the  jester  should 
be  for  ever  condemned  to  low  com- 
pany. 

Mar,  Last  year  Madame  la  Ma- 
rSchale executed  justice  upon  an 
ingrate.  Now  she  exerts  her  social 
authority  against  a  scandal  monger. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  the 
equity  of  her  decrees. 

Marichale,  Unworthy  conduct, 
that  the  laws  cannot  reach,  ou^ht  to 
be  punished  by  the  sound  portion  of 
society. 

Mar.  Sedulously  may  we  pre- 
serve this  delicacy  and  this  equity  I 

Comt.  It  is  in  such  good  taste  I 

Chev,  This  is  what  gives  French 
society  its  brilliant  reputation.  This 
is  what  renders  us  the  most  amiable 
nation  in  Europe.  Should  we  ever 
lose  these  qualities,  we  should,  in 
some  respects,  be  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Germans,  the  Italians,  the 
Spaniards,  &c. 

Mar.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolu- 
tion could  rob  us  of  them. 

Marichale.  And  luckily  a  revolu- 
tion in  France  is  a  chimera. 

Mar.  In  the  arts  only,  thank  Hea- 
Ten,  is  one  possible. 

We  are  tired  of  translating,  and  is 
not  this  sufficient  ?  What  blue  soiree, 
what  haut  ton  dinner,  what  village 
tea-table,  can  rival  such  polite  con- 
versation? We  trust  our  youthful 
readers  will  be  able  to  find  support 
in  philosophy  or  religion  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  quite  oreaking  their 
hearts  at  being  deprived,  by  l£e  un- 
fortunate lateness  of  their  respec- 
tive births,  of  all  possibility  of  ever 
delighting  and  improving  their  minds 
by  participating,  in  the  character  of 
humble  listeners,  in  such  **  Feasts  of 
Reason,"  such  **  flow  of  soul,"  and  of 
fancy.  We  should  add,  for  the  far- 
ther consolation  of  the  weaker  fe^ 
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male  portion  of  those  youthful  read- 
ers, that  Madame  de  Genlis  doh- 
tively  asserts,  that  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  spinsters  into  society  must 
inevitably  deteriorate  from  its  con- 
summate and  brilliant  perfection  in 
all  and  every  pomt ;  so  that  were  the 
Mar^chale's  supper  even  now  in  a 
course  of  being  eaten,  they  would 
still  be  as  much  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  refined  conversa- 
tion, of  which  we  have  treated  them 
to  a  specimen,  as  they  actually  are, 
by  the  fact  of  not  having  been  bom 
until  the  suppers  were  eaten,  and 
almost  all  the  eaters  dead.  But  even 
the  brilliant  interlocutors  in  this 
beau-'ideal  of  dialogue  did  not,  it 
should  seem,  judge  Uiemselves  equal 
to  supporting  such  intellectual  exer- 
tions, to  displaying  such  coruscations 
of  talent,  mght  after  night.  Conver- 
sation was  consequently  now  and 
then  relieved  and  enlivened  by  read- 
ings; of  which  readings,  likewise, 
these  volumes  afford  us  some  speci- 
mens ;  vis.  a  bishop's  sermon,  a  cri- 
tique upon  Voltaire,  especially  upon 
his  Hbnri  ADE,  (which  critique,  though 
nowextant^independentlyof  Madame 
de  Genlis,  in  the  form  of  a  printed 
and  published  book,  is  here  intro- 
duced as  read  in  MS.  by  its  author,) 
and  two  short  tales,  the  first  founded 
upon  three  unconnected,  improbable 
facts,  the  improbability  of  each  be- 
ing skilfully  increased,  and  the  se- 
cond, as  far  as  we  could  make  out, 
containing  no  story  at  all. 

But  enough  of  the  Mar6cbale  de 
Luxembourg's  suppers;  and  enough 
too,  though  we  really  grieve  to  say 
it,  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis. 
We  would  fain  part  from  our  whilom 
favourite  in  perfect  amity,  having 
felt  much  of  our  juvenile  predilec- 
tion in  her  favour  revive  whilst  wri- 
ting these  remarks,  and  thinking  of 
such  of  her  works  as  we  were  wont 
to  like ;  and  we  accordingly  take  our 
leave  of  the  good  old  lady  with  a 
cordial  wish,  that  she  may  yet  live  as 
lon^  as  she  finds  life  enjoyable  and 
desirable ;  but  we  must  couple  this 
with  a  second,  qualifying,  wish,  that 
her  enjoyments  may  be  unconnected 
with  literary  labour.  May  she  taste 
the  proper  otiwn  cum  dignitate  of 
advanced  age,  and  at  82  give  up  the 
notion  of  playing  School-Mistreaa 
Genefid  to  mankind. 
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ErvRT  man  bM  u  natural  antipa*- 
mnj  to  taxes,  therefore  declamations 
afpiiift  tbeiDp  however  devoid  they 
may  be  of  reason,  and  proof,  are  al- 
wayi  palatable  to  him ;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  snch  declamationa  is  per- 
fectiy  easy  to  every  capacity.  It,  of 
course,  bi^pens  that  diatribes  against 
taxes  always  rank  amidst  the  grand 
means  with  which  demagogues,  par* 
ties,  and  factions,  operate  on  publie 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

The  community  is  in  grievous  dis- 
tress, snd  it  is  assured  on  all  sides, 
that  the  ^eat  cause  is  taxation.  The 
public  disturber  to  ^ve  success  to 
his  schemes — ^the political  economist 
to  conceal  the  falsification  of  his 
principles-^e  Whigs  and  ministerial 
Tories  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  total  failure  of  their  experiments, 
the  terrible  evils  they  have  produced, 
and  their  errors,  profligacy,  and  in- 
capacity, all  harmoniously  join  in  the 
cry — ^You  are  ruined  by  the  taxes ! 

It  is  somewhat  marvellous  that 
this  should  be  the  case  with  a  gene- 
ration which  dilates  so  incessantly  of 
its  omniscience  and  wisdom.  It 
might,  at  any  rate,  have  been  expect- 
ed, that  the  real  effects  of  taxation, 
forming,  as  they  do,  a  question  of 
such  universal  and  gigantic  import- 
ance, would  be  famuiarly  known  to 
all — ^that^  scientific  education"  would 
enable  the  humblest  mechanic  to  dis- 
cover, at  a  glance,  how  far  taxes  were 
the  cause  of  public  evils.  When  we 
see  that  this  clamour  against  taxes  is 
not  only  raised  by  the  boasting  ora- 
des  of  the  age,  but  joined  in  by  the 
country  at  large,  we  are  constrained 
to  think  the  fashionable  '*  school- 
master" is  a  sorry  dunce,  whose  tu- 
ition only  propagates  ignorance. 
When  men  at  public  meetings  de- 
clare they  are  overwhelmed  with 
loss  and  misery,  and  then  only  de- 
diim  ag^nst  taxes,  and  call  for  no 
her  relief  than  the  miserable  repeaJ 
*  ^'the  duties  on  malt  and  beer;  the 
i  umiliating  fact  compels  us  to  suspect 
'  tat  the  march  of  mtellect,  which 
i  «o  much  spoken  of,  is  merely  a 
1  /trograde  one  to  barbarism.  We 
i  trvently  wish  that  there  was  less 
1  'Mtiikg  and  more  knowledge — that 
i  march  of  intellect  had  less  puff« 
i    ,  and  a  better  direction, 


We  should  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  clamour,  were  it  not  calcu- 
lated to  have  very  pernicious  conse- 
quences. It  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
Parliament  will  charge  the  calami- 
tous condition  of  the  country  on  the 
taxes,  make,  at  the  best,  some  unim*- 
portant  reduction  of  them,  and  treat 
the  mention  of  other  causes  and  re- 
medies with  contempt  Thus  it  will 
be  made  the  instrument  for  stifling 
enquiry,  suppressing  the  truth,  ana 
wiUiholding  all  efficient  relief.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  enquire  how  far 
public  misery  can  be  truly  ascribed 
to  the  taxes. 

The  war,  which  was  the  parent  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  them,  is  loudly 
condemned ;  and  the  landed  interest 
shares  the  condemnation  for  having 
supported  it.  Whether  the  war  was 
necessary,  or  unjust,  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment;  because  the  right  of 
those  for  whom  this  portion  of  the 
taxes  is  collected,  is  as  sacred  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  the  State 
"  expend  the  money  which  it  borrows 
in  a  guilty  manner,  this  can  form  no 
ground  for  defrauding  its  creditors. 
As  to  the  lauded  interest,  it  will  ob- 
tain no  relief  for  its  own  sake ;  if  it 
obtain  any,  it  will  be  on  the  score  of 
general  good  alone;  therefore  its 
conduct  touching  the  war  is  out  of 
the  question. 

But,  however  unnecessary  it  may 
be,  we  will,  in  the  first  place,  hastily 
glance  at  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  the  war.  In  the  words 
of  Mr  Pitt,  it  was  "  A  contest  under- 
taken in  compliance  with  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  for  the  defence  of  our 
allies ;  undertaken  to  repel  the  da- 
ring, unprincipled,  and  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  enemy;  under- 
taken for  the  maintenance  of  our 
own  independence,  and  the  support 
of  our  own  rights ;  undertaken  for 
the  preservation  of  our  constituticn 
and  laws,  and  in  obedience  to  those 
principles  of  policy  by  which  tie 
conduct  of  England  has  so  long  and 
so  gloriously  been  directed ;  under- 
taken from  a  union  of  all  these  causes, 
and  a  combination  of  all  these  mo- 
tives, to  a  degi'ee  for  which  the  an- 
nals of  the  world  present  no  paral- 
lel.'    So  spoke  Mr  Pitt,  December 
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SO,  1796,  and  his  sentiments  were 
those  of  the  country.  During  its 
prosress,  no  great  change  took  place 
in  uie  nature  of  the  war ;  it  was  to 
the  last  a  defensive  one,  waged  to 
protect  and  secure  every  thing  dear 
to  the  empire. 

If  there  be  any  man,  who,  after 
reading  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  of  France,  be- 
lieves that  this  country  could  have 
avoided  war,  and  in  remaining  at 

Seace  could  have  preserved  its  in- 
ependence,  constitution,  and  free- 
dom, its  colonies,  and  even  Ireland ; 
we  shall  not  labour  to  convince  him 
to  the  contrary,  because  his  belief 
can  only  arise  from  insanity,  or  a 
depraved  resolution  to  reject  the 
clearest  proofs.  It  is  matter  of  de- 
monstration, that  this  country  could 
not  have  avoided  war,  without  losing 
what  we  have  named ;  therefore  the 
question  is.  Would  the  loss  of  these 
have  been  a  smaller  evil,  than  the 
debt  is,  which  the  war  created  ?  We 
need  not  answer  it. 

But  did  the  war  provide  nothing 
towards  paying  the  debt  and  taxes, 
of  which  It  was  tlie  parent  ?  It  gave 
to  this  country  various  valuable  co- 
lonies, which  constitute  a  regular 
source  of  wealth  and  naval  power. 
The  high  prices,  which  nothing  but 
it  could  have  produced,  raised  an 
enormous  mass  of  comparatively 
worthless  land  to  the  average  points 
of  fertility,  and  gave  hundreds  of 
millions  of  property  to  the  land- 
owners and  farmers.  The  general 
prosperity  which  flowed  from  it 
caused  a  vast  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal throui^hout  the  community.  And 
it  created  an  immense  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  had  existence. 
When  all  this  is  looked  at,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  that  the  war  pro- 
duced as  much  capital  as  debt,  and 
that  it  in  a  great  measure  provided 
the  means  tor  paying  the  taxes  it 
imposed.  The  evils  are  not  to  be 
charged  upon  it,  which,  since  its 
close,  have  flowed  from  destructive 
changes  and  experiments.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  taxes  it  imposed  are  in 
reality  paid  by  those  who  receive 
them. 

Farther  defence  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  landed  interest  for  supporting  it» 


is  needless.  And  now,  putting  it 
and  its  fruits  out  of  sij^ht,  we  will 
proceed  with  our  enquiry. 

If  the  taxes  had  only  been  io^iposed 
when  the  effects  of  the  existing  Free 
Trade  and  Currency  Laws  commen- 
ced, it  might  have  been  made  matter 
of  doubt  whether  they,  or  these  laws, 
had  produced  the  misery.  But  the 
fact  IS  thb.  During  the  war  the  po- 
pulation was  much  smaller,  and  the 
taxes  were  far  higher,  than  they  are 
at  present ;  the  taxes,  in  proportion 

what  they  now  are,  and  in  addittoii, 
trade  with  various  foreign  nations 
was  nearly  destroyed ;  yet  the  coun« 
try  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity. 
This  conclusively  demonstrates  thai 
the  misery  cannot  possibly  have  been 
produced  by  taxation. 

The  country  was  prosperous  when 
the  taxes  were 'so  mucn  higher,  be- 
cause every  man  bad  a  greater  in- 
come than  he  now  has.  The  land- 
owners, farmers,  manufacturera,  tra- 
ders, and  labourers,  had  income  which 
both  enabled  them  to  pay  the  higher 
taxes,  and  put  them  in  possession  of 
much  more  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. They  are  distressed  because 
this  income  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent taken  from  them;  it  has  not 
been  taken  by  the  taxes,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  only  alteration  which  has 
been  made  in  these,  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  enlai^  it;  therefore  they 
manifestly  have  had  no  share  in  crea> 
ting  the  distress.  The  latter  has  un- 
questionably been  produced  by  the 
things,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
have  taken  away  the  income. 

Every  member  of  the  community 
has  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  to 
pay ;  it  does  not  increase  and  dimi- 
nish with  his  income,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  either  remains  stationarjr, 
or  a  rise  of  his  income  reduces,  and 
a  decrease,  raises  it.  Whatever  may 
be  the  individual  exceptions,  this 
holds  good  on  the  average ;  the  com- 
munity, to  be  honest,  must  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  as  taxes. 

The  community,  to  be  honest,  must 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes :  this 
amount  remains  the  same,  whether 
its  income — we  mean  by  the  word 
the  aggregate  of  individual  inconae — 
rises  or  fSHs ;  and  it  is  only  through 
a  rise  in  such  income  that  it  can  be 
effectually  reduced.    The  whole  of 
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the  taxes,  practically,  fonn  one  grand 
poll  tax ;  every  man  on  the  average 
must  contribute  to  them  the  same 
sum,  no  matter  how  his  income  may 
vary.  Taking  them  in  round  num- 
bers at  fifty  millions,  the  community 
must  pay  this  sum,  whether  its  in- 
come be  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
millions;  and,  of  couree,  as  its  in- 
come fluctuates,  they  are  in  their 
pressure  raised  or  reduced.  From 
one  of  a  thousand  millions  they  take 
only  ^ve  per  cent ;  from  one  of  five 
hundred  they  take  ten  per  cent,  and 
from  one  of  two  hundred  they  take 
twenty  five  per  cent  Thus,  if  each 
member  of  the  community  on  the  ave- 
rage have  nis  income  raised  fifty  per 
cent,  It  in  effect  is  a  proportional  repeal 
of  his  taxes ;  if  in  consecjuence  he  pay 
more  of  the  latter  by  raising  his  stan- 
dard of  livuig,  the  ultimate  effect  is 
still  the  same ,-  he  produces  surplus 
revenue,  by  which  the  taxes  are 
actually  reduced.  It  is  from  all  this 
essential  to  keep  general  income  at 
the  highest  practicablepoint,  not  only 
that  the  per  centage  or  taxation  on  it 
may  be  kept  at  the  lowest,  but  that 
the  progressive  extinction  of  taxes 
may  De  accomplished. 
%  This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true,  in 
regard  to  what  the  community  pays 
to  foreign  nations  for  goods,  and  to 
capitalists  as  the  interest  of  fixed  ca- 
pital. The  sum  it  so  pays  is  but  little 
varied  by  fluctuations  in  its  income ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  latter  rises  or 
falls,  foreign  goods  are  in  effect  made 
cheaper  or  dearer,  and  such  interest 
is  reduced  or  raised.  When  this  in- 
come sinks  to  the  lowest  point,  the 
price  of  these  goods  and  this  interest 
practically  rise  to  ^e  highest. 

A  wiseandable  ruler  will, of  coune, 
coostaDtly  labour  to  keep  general  in- 
r4>me,  that  is,  profits  and  wages,  as 
high  as  possible ;  and  a  foolish  and 
incapable  one  will  do  exactly  the 
reverse.  A  better  test  than  this  for 
ascertaining  the  character  of  a  go- 
vernment, could  not  be  conceived. 

When  we  apply  this  test  to  those 
who  have  governed  the  British  em- 
pire in  late  years— we  do  not  mean 
this  ministry,  or  that  party,  but  the 
Tories,  Whigs,  and  Liberals,  who, 
however  they  may  have  differed  in 
same,  have  agreed  in  principle — 
what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  Uiis : — they 
have  regularlv  laboured  on  system 
to  reduce  individual  and  general  in- 
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come  as  far  as  possible ;  they  have 
constantly  acted  on  the  doctrine,  that 
cheapness  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  profits  and  wages,  is  highly 
beneficial.  In  consequence,  they  have, 
as  far  as  practicable,  taken  every 
man's  income  from  him,  and  thereby, 
in  reality,  raised  to  him,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  taxes,  the  price  of 
foreign  ^oods,  and  the  interest  on 
fixed  capital.  According  to  the  test 
it  follows,  that  these  rulers  were 
never  surpassed  in  folly  and  incapa- 
city. 

These  men,  when  they  commenced 
their  new  system,  found  the  empire 
in  great  prosperity ;  the  taxes  have 
been  since  in  some  degree  reduced ; 
foreign  trade  has  encountered  no  ma- 
terial impediments;  and  the  course 
of  nature  has  produced  no  evils 
worthy  of  notice.  Putting  their  con- 
duct out  of  sight,  every  thing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  conspired  to 
add  to  trade  and  riches.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  their  system  has  fill- 
ed the  empire  with  calamity  and  mi- 
sery. 

And  these  men  still  have  the  in- 
credible hardihood  to  proclaim,  that 
none  but  themselves  are  capable  of 
governing  the  empire,  and  tnat  they 
are  infallible ;  they  coolly  survey  the 
horrible  sufferings  of  the  community^ 
and  then  oracularly  declare  the  prin- 
ciples which  produced  these,  to  be 
unerring ;  they  even  still  deny  all 
knowledge  and  intellect  to  those  who 
differ  from  them.  But  perhaps  this 
ought  not  to  be  matter  of  wonder ;  it 
may  be  very  natural  for  so  much  folly 
and  incapacity  to  be  combined  with 
so  much  assurance  and  egotism. 

It  is,  however,  urged  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  causes  of  the  distress 
may  be,  a  reduction  of  taxes  would 
yield  great  relief.  Let  us  examine 
the  truth  of  this,  putting  practicabi- 
lity out  of  the  question. 

We  will  take,  in  round  numbera, 
the  taxes  at  fifty  millions,  and  the  in- 
come of  the  British  population  at  two 
hundred  millions,  or  about  fourteen 
pounds  for  each  individual  on  the 
average.  In  this  case,  the  taxes  as  a 
whole,  form  an  income  tax  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  and  each  individual 
contributes  to  them  about  ^3,  10s. 
yearly. 

Let  one-fifth  of  them,  or  ten  mil- 
lions, be  abolished,  and  they  will  still 
form  an  income  tax  of  twenty  per 
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cent;  the  gain  to  each  individual  will 
only  be  fourteen  shillings  per  annum. 

Let  the  public  debt  be  swept  away, 
and  thirty  millions  of  them  be  abo- 
lished, they  will  then  form  an  income 
tax  of  ten  per  cent ;  and  the  gain  to 
each  individual  will  be  j£2»  28.  per 
annum. 

The  individual  gam  would  be  no 
more  than  this,  if  the  taxes  could  be 
abolished  solely  through  surplus  re- 
venue. But  this  is  impossible ;  they 
can  only  be  reduced  by  taking  in- 
come from  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  give  it  to  another.  If  the  pub- 
lic debt  were  totally  destroyea  by 
the  ''  sponge,"  the  population,  as  a 
whole,  wouid  gain  notning  from  it; 
the  profit  of  one  number  of  families 
would  be  the  loss  of  another. 

If,  then,  the  whole  public  debt  were 
destroyed  by  the  "  sponge,"  the  be- 
nefit on  the  average  to  each  indivi- 
dual, save  the  fundholders,  would 
not  exceed  two  pounds,  or  guineas 
per  annum.  In  proportion  as  gene- 
ral consumption  would  be  enlarged 
amidst  others,  it  would  be  reduced 
amidst  the  creditors  of  the  state. 
Therefore  general  business  and  em- 
ployment for  labour,  could  not  re- 
ceive much  increase.  The  contribu- 
tion to  the  taxes  varies  very  greatly 
in  regard  to  both  individual  and 
class ;  let  us  therefore  enquire  how 
the  benefit  would  be  divided. 

The  farmer  gives  more  or  less  rent 
in  proportion  as  his  taxes,  wages,  and 
cost  of  maintaining  his  family  are 
lower  or  higher.  We  have  the  best 
authorities  with  us  in  saying,  that 
the  taxes  levied  on  his  farm  are  ulti- 
mately paid  by  his  landlord.  If  the  . 
whole  public  debt  were  destroyed  by 
the  "  sponge,"  it  would  yield  the  farm- 
ers, as  a  Dody,  very  little  benefit; 
they  would  soon  have  to  pay  that  in 
rent  which  they  now  pay  in  taxes 
and  duties.  The  gain  would  be  prin- 
qipally  reaped  by  the  landowners. 
•  If  the  house  and  window-duties 
should  be  abolished,  the  occupiers 
of  houses  and  shops  in  towns  would 
soon  have  to  pay  proportionately 
higher  rents;  the  gain  would  go 
chiefly  into  the  pockets  of  their  land- 
lords. 

With  the  same  corn  law,  the  prices 
of  corn  and  animal  food  would  not 
be  reduced  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
notice  by  the  abolition  of  the  taxea. 
They  are  wholly  above  the  control 


of  fanners  and  laadownera;  they  go* 
vem,  but  are  not  governed  by,  rental 
and  a  rise  of  the  latter  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  would  not  affect  them. 
Such  reduction  would  raise  them, 
should  it  increase  consumption.  Of 
course  com,  animal  food»  wool,  and 
various  other  commodities,  would  be 
about  as  dear  as  they  now  are:  the 
more  important  articles  of  dress 
would  be  very  little  cheaper,  pro- 
vided wages  should  not  be  reduced. 
The  gain  would  consist  principaUy 
in  the  reduced  prices  of  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  spirits,  &c.;  and,  in  conae- 
quence,  it  would  scarcely  reach  the 
poorer  part  of  the  population.  The 
millions  who,  from  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment, or  insufficient  wages,  are 
enduring  practical  famine,  would  find 
the  things  which  they  expend  their 
pittance  in  nearly  as  dear  as  they  are 
at  present,  and  probably  th^y  would 
find  them  on  the  whole  dearer. 

Of  the  best  paid  labourers  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak,  because  tiiey 
form  the  insignificant  minority  in 
their  classes,  and  belong  to  that  part 
of  the  community  which  needs  no 
relief. 

Thus  the  farmers  would  draw 
scarcely  any  profit  from  the  use  of 
the  ''sponge;"  but,  granting  that  it 
would  yield  them  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  according  to  the 
size  of  tneir  farms,  would  this  make 
tiie  difference  to  them  between  heavy 
loss  and  prosperity?  It  would  be 
equal  to  two  or  three  per  cent  on 
their  prices;  and  would  an  advance 
to  this  amount  yield  all  the  relief 
they  require  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  eay 
in  reply,  that  their  loesea  have  beai 
for  some  time  equal  to  their  rents. 

The  distressed  part  of  the  working 
classes  would  draw  very  little  bene- 
fit from  it;  but  granting  that  amidst 
these  classes  each  individual  on  ^e 
average  should  gain  from  threepence 
to  sixpence  per  week,  woula  this 
remove  the  distress  ?  Is  thia  all  the 
relief  required  by  the  workman  who 
is  destitute  of  employment,  or  by  him 
who  cannot,  by  rourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  of  toil  per  day,  earn  what  will 
keep  his  family  from  starving  ?  An- 
swer is  needless.  A  very  large  pari 
of  the  labouring  orders  would  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  lose  as  much  in 
parish  relief  as  they  would  gain  from 
tiie  reduction  of  taxes. 

Supposing  that  the  manufadureni 
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and  tnderi  sliaiild  each  Min  from 
^re  to  forty  or  fifty  pounda  per  an- 
num, this  would  perhaps  be  equal  to 
one-half  per  cent  in  the  profit  on  the 
sale  of  their  ^oods;  and,  is  nothing 
more  necessary  for  giving  them  pros- 

gerity  ?  Does  a  yearly  difference  of 
ve  or  ten  pounds  in  profits  render 
the  small  trader  insolvent,  or  of 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  plimge  ihe  large 
one  into  bankruptcy  r 

There  would  oe  the  same  glutted 
markets,  stagnation  of  trade,  insuffi- 
cient  profits,  losses  from  bad  debts, 
inadequate  wages,  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment, and  pauperisim ;  there- 
fore,  the  relief  would  be  scarcely 
felt.  These  are  the  great  sources  of 
the  suffering ;  the  ••  sponge"  would 
have  yery  little  effect  in  removing 
them;  and  if  it  should  not  remore 
them,  they  would,  after  its  applica- 
tion, soon  make  die  suffering  more 
insupportable  than  it  is.  Employ- 
ment for  labour  would  still  be  in 
great  deficiency,  therefore  wages 
would  continue  to  decline,  and  this 
would  bring  down  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  the  fall  in  bolJi 
would  reduce  trade  and  profits  a- 
midst  the  manufacturers  and  traders, 
and  all  this  would  far  outweigh  the 
benefits  produced  by  the  "sponge." 

We  have  looked  at  the  question 
in  the  most  favourable  lignt,  and 
in  one  much  too  favourable.  The 
com  law  and  general  protecting 
duties  stand  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  taxes  of  this  country  and 
those  of  other  states.  Remove  this 
difference,  and  according  to  the 
fashionable  system,  they  must  no 
longer  exist ;  there  must  even,  on  the 
ground  taken  by  the  landed  interest, 
be  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  The  consequent  fall  in  the 
prices  of  such  produce  must,  as  all 
sides  declare,  be  followed  by  at  least 
an  equal  fall  in  wages. 

Id  this  case,  the  income  lost  by  the 
fimdholders  would  not  be  gained  by 
the  rest  of  the  community.  AUow- 
in^  for  the  difference  in  taxation,  the 
landowners  would  have  far  less  re- 
venue than  they  now  have,  the  farm- 
ers would  be  in  a  great  measure 
driven  out  of  business,  because  much 
of  the  land  would  no  longer  yield 
tenant's  profit;  and  real  wages,  at 
any  rate,  would  be  no  higher  tiian' 
they  are  at  present.     Every  man 


knows  that  a  reduction  of  taxes  can* 
not  benefit  him,  if  it  be  accompa- 
nied with  an  eaual,  or  greater,  re- 
duction of  his  income.  While  tha 
fimdholders  would  lose  their  all,  the 
landowners,  farmers,  and  labouring 
classes — ^the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation— would,  on  the  whole,  sustain 
a  great  loss  of  income.  We  need 
not  say  how  fatally  this  would  ope* 
rate  on  consumption,  trade,  and 
wages.  If  it  be  said  in  any  quarter, 
Aiat  the  cheapness  of  labour  would 
raise  profits  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  our  reply  is — ^there  is  not  a 
cotton  or  woollen  manufacturer,  who 
does  not  know  from  experience  that 
if  profits  were  made  good  by  a  fall 
of  wages  or  any  other  cause  than 
briskness  of  trade,  his  brethren  would 
at  once  bring  them  down,  by  under- 
selling each  other ;  and  that  without 
such  oriskness,  they  would  sink  to 
what  they  are,  if  labour  could  be 
obtained  for  nothing.  If  it  be  as- 
serted that  the  fall  of  prices  would 
increase  trade,  we  say,  that  instead 
of  doing  this,  it  would  cause  fo- 
reign nations  to  raise  their  protect- 
ing duties,  and  produce  a  fall  in  the 
prices  of  forei^  competitors.  If 
mis  be  insufficient,  we  ask,  why 
have  not  reductions  of  wages  rai- 
sed profits,  and  of  prices  increas- 
ed trade,  in  late  years?  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  this— 
profit  would  be  as  low  in  rate  as 
It  is  at  present,  in  manufactures  and 
trade ;  and  it  would  be  infinitely  less 
in  yearly  amount. 

Having  said  this  on  the  whole,  it 
is  not  necessary,  for  us  to  say  much 
on  the  part.  It  is  argued  that  the  re- 
duction of  a  portion  of  the  taxes  would 
be  highly  beneficial.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  revenue,  such  reduction 
can  only  be  made  by  diminishing  the 
establishments  of  the  empire,  or  by 
taking  the  amount  from  the  public 
creditor. 

If  the  establishments  of  the  em- 
pire be  no  larger  than  its  protection 
and  the  proper  management  of  its 
aflfairs  require,  a  reduction  of  them 
would  of  course  yield  loss  instead  of 
profit  This  needs  no  other  proof 
than  a  glance  at  the  condition  and 
feeling  of  its  diflferent  parts.  It  is 
averred  that  they  are  larger ;  but  the 
point  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the 
assertions  of  a  newspaper  or  a  party. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  for  the  sake  of 
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^eBerel  gain,  they  ought  to  be  too 
lar^e,  rather  than  too  small.  Sayiug 
nothing  of  the  mighty  evils  which 
might  flow  from  an  undue  reduction 
of  the  army  and  nary,  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  more  important  public 
offices  might  easily  lose  the  country 
some  millions  annually.  That  is  not 
economy,  which  by  savin^^  shillings 
in  salary  loses  pounds  in  mefficient 
management 

If  nve  millions  of  taxes  could  be 
removed,  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  the  benefit?  Past  experience 
proves,  that  should  the  reduction  be 
spread  over  different  taxes,  it  would 
be  scarcely  felt  by  the  consumer,  and 
that  it  would  yield  the  most  advan- 
tage, by  being  confined  to  one.  The 
duty  on  sugar,  we  believe,  amounts 
to  about  five  millions.  If  it  be  abo- 
lished, part  of  the  gain  must  go  to 
the  producer,  and  sugar  will  be  made 
about  two-pence  per  pound  cheaper 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  oe- 
nefit  will  be  principally  reaped  by 
the  more  wealthy  classes;  it  will  be 
only  about  sixpence  per  week  to  the 
f  luiilies  which  consume  three  pounds 
of  sugar  weekly;  and  it  will  be  scarce- 
ly felt  by  the  vast  body  of  the  poor. 
To  each  individual,  on  the  average, 
it  will  amount  to  seven  shillings  per 
annum. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
They  are  chiefly  paid  by  the  rich. 
In  the  country,  the  working  classes 
are  almost  wholly  exempted  from 
them ;  to  the  farmers  they  are  of  no 
great  amount;  and  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  they  ultimately  fall,  in  a 
firreat  degree,  on  the  landowners. 
In  towns,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
are  practically  exempted  from  them ; 
they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  really  paid 
by  the  owners  of  buildings,  who 
have  less  need  of  relief  from  taxa^ 
tion,  than  any  other  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  the  labouring,  but 
a  very  large  part  of  the  other  classes, 
live  in  lodgings,  which  would  not  be 
in  the  least  cheapened  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  taxes.  The  latter,  look- 
ing only  at  those  on  whom  they  real- 
ly fall,  rank  amidst  the  most  unob- 
jectionable ones. 

With  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  and  oeer  duties,  which  is  so 
loudly  called  for,  it  involves  the  ex- 
istence of  about  seven  millions  of 
taxes.    If  these  were  abolished,  it 


would,  according  to  a  senmble  and 
able  article,  contained  in  the  hist 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
A^culture,  make  a  difference  in  the 
pnce  of  strong  beer,  of  something 
more  than  three  half-pence  per  quart! 
Only  a  part  of  this  difference  would 
be  gained  by  the  consumer.  But 
granting  that  he  should  gain  the  three 
half-pence,  it  would,  on  a  consump- 
tion of  a  pint  per  day,  amount  to  five- 
pence  fardiing  weekly.  The  gain  on 
table  beer,  would  be  almost  below 
notice.  By  the  more  distressed  part 
of  the  community,  the  benefit  would 
be  scarcely  felt. 

We  have  said  amply  sufficient,  for 
proving  that,  if  a  reduction  of  taxes 
to^the  amount  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions could  be  accomplished,  by  re- 
ducing the  establishments  of  the  em- 
pire, it  would  yield  very  little  relief 
to  the  community,  even  if  it  should 
subject  no  part  of  the  latter  to  loss. 
But  **  retrenchment"  has  already 
been  carried  so  far,  that  such  reduc- 
tion could  only  be  made,  by  adding 
a  great  number  of  soldiers,  seamen, 
clerks,  and  labourers, to  the  destitute 
portion  of  the  population.  We  have 
likewise  said  sufiScient  to  prove,  that 
if  five  millions  of  taxes  could  be  re- 
moved,by  despoiling  the  fundholders, 
it  would  yield  comparatively  trifling 
relipf  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  reductions  of  taxes  made  since 
the  war  ceased,  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, made  at  the  cost  of^no  one. 
They  were  effected,  partly  through 
additions  to  the  public  debt,  the  m- 
crease  of  population  and  revenue, 
and  die  fall  of  prices ;  as  govern- 
ment diminished  its  purchases  on 
account  of  them  on  uie  one  hand, 

Seace  extended  trade  on  the  other. 
>ut  in  so  far  as  they  deprived  sol- 
diers, clerks,  &c.  of  bread,  they  clear- 
ly produced  evil  rather  than  benefit, 
by  adding  to  the  glut  of  labour,  and 
to  pauperism.  Some  of  the  most  im- 

Sortant  of  them  were  followed  by  a 
ecline  of  general  consumption;  and 
they  only  raised  it,  when  they  were 
made  through  increase  of  revenue. 
But  if  the  taxes  be  now  reduced,  one 
part  of  the  community  must  lose  as 
much  as  the  other  will  gain;  there- 
fore, it  cannot  yield  mucn  benefit  to 
general  consumption. 

All  tliis  will  shew  the  exact  value 
of  the  fashionable  declamations  In 
favour  of  **  economy  and  retrendi- 
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meBt"    That  the  latter  ought  to  be 
carried  to  the  proper  point,  is  un- 

Sueetionable;  and  it  is  equally  so, 
lat  no  relief  of  moment  can  be  safe- 
ly extracted  from  them. 

It  will  likewise  shew  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  projects  for  despoiline 
the  church.  If,  by  the  ''  revision  of 
church  proper^,"  it  be  intended  to 
abolish  tithes  without  compensation, 
this  will  merely  give  the  property  of 
the  cleivy  to  ue  landowners ;— -it 
will  yiela  no  pecuniary  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large.  .  If  it  be  intend- 
ed to  despoil  the  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Ireducing  the  public  debt, 
what  will  be  the  real  gain  ?  Grant- 
ing that  ten,  or  even  twenty  millions 
of^the  debt  could  be  liouidated  in 
tills  manner,  it  would  only  admit  of 
a  repeal  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
about  eighth  undred  thousand  pounds 
— and  this  would  be  scarcely  felt  by 
the  mass  of  the  community.  One 
number  of  families  would  lose  what 
another  would  gain. 

If  more  evidence  be  necessary,  let 
us  now  appeal  to  experience.  In  the 
last  fifteen  years,  the  taxes,  taking  all 
things  into  account,  have  been  redu- 
ce almost  one  half;  nearly  tbirtv 
millions  of  them  have  been  removed. 
In  addition  to  this,  foreign  commodi* 
dities  have  ftdlen  greatly  in  price, 
and  various  domestic  ones  have  been 
much  cheapened  by  improved  modes 
of  production,  saying  nodiinff  of  other 
causes.  FVom  this  it  may  be  confi- 
dently said,  that  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
]Mud  during  the  war  have  been  prac- 
tically repealed.  Yet  when  the  com- 
munity had  all  these  taxes  to  pay, 
it  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity  ; 
while  it  is  now  enduring  unexam- 
pled distress. 

The  landowners  and  farmers  have 
been  relieved  from  the  property-tax, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  assess- 
ed taxes;  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  have  been  relieved  from  a  ' 
large  part  of  the  duties  on  windows, 
ealt,  leather,  tobacco,  gin,  rum,  wine, 
and  other  articles;  general  prices 
have  been  made  far  lower  to  all; 
yet  every  man  is  now  much  poorer 
than  he  was  before  all  this  took  place, 
and  general  consumption,  according 
to  the  revenue,  is  sustaining  gigantic 
iiminution.  That  men  and  news- 
copers  can  be  found  to  assert,  in  the 
ace  of  all  this,  that  public  suffering 


is  caused  by  the  taxes,  and  that  a  re* 
peal  of  ^y^^  ten,  or  even  twenty  mil- 
lions of  them,  would  alone  remove 
it,  is  as  striking  a  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  this  boasting  age 
as  could  be  conceived. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  the  fund- 
holders  lent  their  money  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  and  are  receiving 
payment  in  a  gold  one;  therefore, 
the  taxes  have  Men  in  effect  greatly 
raised.  Nothing  of  moment  is,  or 
has  been,  paid  Uiem,  save  their  in- 
terest; ana,  in  consequence,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  may  be  put 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  "  depreciated  currency" 
made  money  far  more  abundant  and 
cheap;  if  it  did  so,  it  of  necessity 
caused  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  low- 
er ;  and  if  it  did  this,  it  of  course 
compelled  them  to  lend  their  money 
for  a  less  amount  of  taxes  as  interest. 
Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  with  a  gold  cuiTency  prices 
would  have  been  lower,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, less  money  would  have 
been  borrowed,  still  the  smaller  sum 
would  have  required  as  great  an 
amount  of  taxes  for  interest  as  the 
larger  one  has  done.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  that  the  paper  currency 
produced  great  prosperity,  and  if  it 
did  this,  it,  of  necessity,  by  adding 
to  the  savings  of  the  country,  ena- 
bled the  state  to  borrow  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

If,  then,  the  currency  had  conti- 
nued a  gold  one,  the  taxes  for  pav- 
ing the  mndholders*  interest  would 
not  have  been  lower  than  they  are ; 
our  conviction  is,  that  they  would 
have  been  higher. 

But  putting  this  out  of  sight,  and 
conceding  to  the  currency  people 
all  they  contend  for,  what  does  it 
amount  to?  Since  the  war  ceased, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  taxes  have 
been  repealed;  therefore,  if  one- 
fourth  have  been  virtually  added  to 
the  remainder  by  the  change  of  cur- 
rency, the  country  is  still  much  less 
heavily  taxed  than  it  was  before  this 
change  was  made.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  is  called  "  adjust- 
ment" Granting,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  gold  currency  has 
virtually  added  greatly  to  public  debt, 
and  has  made  the  existing  taxes  much 
heavier  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been ;  still  it  is  demonstrable, 
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AAt  acceding  to  Hm^  fUsiliionable  cur^ 
renc7  doctrines,  the  taxes  are  much 
lighter,  really  as  well  as  nominally, 
than  they  were  hefore  the  war  ter- 
minated. 

When,  therefore,  such  a  large  ac- 
tual and  virtual  reduction  of  taxes 
has  been  followed  by  intolerable  suf- 
fering, it  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  this  suffering  can  be 
removed  by  a  further  comparatively 
trifling  repeal. 

It  is  a  grand  argument  against  the 
taxes,  that  they  prevent  this  country 
from  competing  successfully  with 
foreign  ones.  Remove  our  taxes,  say 
the  senseless  landovniers,  and  we 
will  consent  to  a  free  trade  in  com. 
Your  principles  are  right  in  the  ab- 
stract, say  the  opponents  of  free 
trade,  but  their  application  is  inju- 
rious from  the  weight  of  taxation. 
Remove  the  taxes,  cry  all,  and  then 
we  can  have  free  trade  in  everything, 
and  defy  the  world  I 

This  evidently  stands'  on  the  mi- 
serably false  assumption — that  the 
circumstances  of  British  producers 
and  foreign  ones,  are  precisely  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  a  differ 
ence  in  taxation. 

Is  this  difference  the  only  cause 
which  makes  foreign,  so  much  cheap- 
er than  British,  corn  and  cattle  ?  Are 
the  mode  and  standard  of  living  of 
foreign  agriculturists  the  same  as 
those  of  British  ones  ?  Land  abroad 
will  not  yield  tenants*  profit,  there- 
fore there  are  in  comparison  no  far- 
mers ;  the  owners  cultivate  it  them- 
selves at  trifling  cost;  instead  of  pay- 
ing wages,  they  suffer  their  labourers 
to  occupy  a  part  free  of  rent  on  con- 
dition of  labouring  on  the  remainder 
gratuitously;  and  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  their 
estates  the  most  scanty  revenue. 
Their  labourers  lire  in  the  most 
wretched  manner;  they  subsist  chief- 
ly on  rye  and  vegetables,  wear  the 
coarsest  clothes,  and  consume  scarce- 
ly any  of  the  articles  which  are  taxed 
in  this  country. 

Let  this  state  of  things  be  establish- 
ed in  England.  Let  the  farmers  be 
annihilated,  the  landowners  lose  near- 
ly all  their  rents,  and  the  husbandry 
labourers  be  compelled  to  live  on 
barley,  potatoes,  and  beans,  to  wear 
clothes  of  their  own  fabricating,  and 
to  abandon  the  use  of  tea,  sugai',and 
other  taxed  commodities-^let  this  be 


ctoiM,  and  tiien»  bufe  bM  b^ffaici^  ifat 
British  agriculturist  will  be  able  to  ' 
compete  with  the  foreign  one. 
-  The  greater  consumption  of  wheats 
animal  food,  butler  and  poultry  in 
England,  is  sufficient  to  cover  to  the 
agriculturist  the  difference  of  taxa- 
tion. Place  him  on  an  equality  with 
the  foreigner  in  taxes,  exempt  him 
from  poor  rates,  then  give  him  fne 
trade  in  com;  and  he  will  lose  as 
much  in  regard  to  such  consumption, 
as  he  will  gain  in  relief  from  taxea 
and  poor  rates. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  agricultu^ 
rists  even  pay  nearly  half  the  taxes, 
or  twenty-four  millions,  and  that  the 
difference  amounts  to  one-third,ihen, 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  tiie  fb* 
reigners,  their  taxes  ought  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  eight  millions. 
If  we  suppose  that  their  annual  sales 
do  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty millions  in  value,  this  difference 
of  taxes  can  only  add  about  seven 
per  cent  to  their  prices.  Let  them 
have  seven  per  cent  for  their  pro- 
duce more  than  the  foreigners  ob- 
tain, and  it  will  enable  them  to  pay 
fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  latter  of 
taxes.  Will  any  man  say,  that  if  they 
could  afford  to  take  about  eighteen- 
pence  per  quarter  leas  for  tiieir 
wheat,  and  a  proportionately  lower 
price  for  other  kinds  of  produce,  they 
would  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully vrith  foreigners  ?  If  we  take 
the  annual  sum  paid  to  the  fund- 
holders  at  twenty-eight  millions,  and 
assume  that  the  agriculturists  contri*  . 
bute  even  half  of  it,  while  their  an- 
nual sales  do  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions;  in  this  case  the 
total  abolition  of  tiie  public  debt 
would  only  make  a  difference  of 
about  seven  shillings  in  the  quarter 
of  wheat,  and  a  proportionate  one  in. 
other  kinds  of  produce.  Our  opinion 
is  that  this  debt  does  not  make  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  five  shillings  in 
the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  of  a  half 
penny  in  the  pound  of  shambless* 
meat. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  because  tl&e 
taxes  are  heavier  here,  or  because 
the  land  is  more  fertile  abroad,  that 
British  agriculturists  require  higher 
prices  than  foreign  ones.  The  cause 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  difference  in 
standard  of  living  andrevenue  dratDm 
from  the  land. 

Let  us  now  look  at  labour,    'We 


bftve  Bhewn  Hiat  liie  differeiiM  be- 
tween the  taxes  of  the  British  agri* 
eulturist  and  those  of  the  foreifi^n  one, 
cannot  alone  make  a  great  diflfi^rence 
in  the  cost  of  bread  and  animal  food. 
To  the  family  which  consumes  four 
quarters  of  wheat  per  annum,  and 
seren  pounds  of  shambles*  meat 
weelcly,  this  cost  can  only  hare  about 
ninepence  per  week  added  to  it  by 
the  whole  interest  of  the  public  debt. 
Such  family  to  be  able  to  consume 
so  much,  must  earn  15s.  or  20s.  per 
week,  consequently  the  additional 
cost  cannot  be  more  than  four  or  five 
per  cent  on  its  wages. 

The  taxes  cause  some  other  ne- 
cessaries to  be  much  dearer  here 
than  they  are  abroad ;  but  as  a  coun- 
terpoise various  commodities  are 
much  dearer  abroad,  than  they  are 
in  this  country.  The  more  neces- 
sary articles  of  dress,and  other  things 
of  constant  consumption  with  the 
poor,  rank  among  them. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  sums 
paid  for  building-ground  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  high  rents  of  houses 
and  lodgings  flow  in  but  a  small  de- 
gree from  the  taxes.  It  is  not  taxa^ 
tion  which  causes  building-ground 
to  be  so  dear.  The  standard  of  li- 
ving was,  until  lately,  f&r  higher  in 
this,  than  in  other  countries ;  and  this 
had  far  more  effect  than  the  taxes  in 
making  many  commodities  compara- 
tively nigh  in  price. 

If  the  continental  labourer  and  the 
finglish  one  had  precisely  the  same 
mode  and  standard  of  living,  the  dis- 
advantages which  the  mere  differ- 
ence of  taxes  imposes  on  the  English 
one  would  be  found  extremely  small. 

But  the  fact  is,  they  differ  widely 
in  mode  and  standard  of  living.  The 
foreigner  uses  in  his  diet  compara- 
tively little  wheaten  bread,  animal 
food,  butter,  and  colonial  produce ; 
be  subsists  in  a  great  degree  on  rye, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  What  the 
Englishman  has  until  lately  subsist- 
ed on,  we  need  not  mention.  This'dif- 
ference  has  had  infinitely  more  effect 
tiian  the  taxes  in  making  provisions 
dear;  if  the  labouring  orders  had  not 
consumed  wheat  and  animal  food  as 
they  have  done,  corn  and  cattle,  in 
spite  of  the  taxes,  yes,  and  of  the  pa- 
per currency  also,  would  have  been 
almost  as  cheap  here,  as  on  the  con- 
tinent. Is  it  not  then  preposterous 
to  argue,  tliat  the  difference  in  taxa- 


tion is  the  aole,  or  principal,  cause 
which  prevents  British,  from  compe- 
ting with  foreign  labour  ? 

Let  the  most  perfect  equality  of 
taxation  be  established,  and  this  coun- 
try vrill  still,  in  many  articles,'be  un- 
able to  compete  with  foreign  nations, 
if  its  labourers  be  not  brought  down 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  foreign 
ones.  The  labourer  necessarily  pays 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  wages.  If  each  member  of  the 
community  contribute  about  two 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  the  members  of  those 
families  which  have  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  shillings  per  week  to 
subsist  on,  must  contribute  fieur  less. 
If  we  assume  their  share  to  be  thir- 
teen shillings  each,  this  only  amounts 
to  threepence  per  week ;  and  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  such  an 
amount  of  taxes  can  prevent  com- 
petition. 

And  now  what  is  in  reality  the  doc- 
trine, that  if  there  were  equality  of 
taxes,  trade  might  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  perfectly  free  ?  It  is  this — Give 
us  a  shilling  in  taxes,  and  take  from 
us  in  return  a  pound  in  profits  and 
wages ;  if  the  difference  in  taxation 
were  removed,  the  landowners  ought 
to  lose  the  main  part  of  their  pro- 
perty and  revenue,  the  farmers  ought 
to  be  ruined  and  destroyed,  the  la- 
bouring classes  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  standard  of  living,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  trade,  and 
cast  down  into  the  labouring  ones. 
Such  is  this  doctrine  in  plain  truth ; 
it  maintains  that  there  ought  to  be 
equality,  not  only  in  taxes,  but  in  po- 
verty, want,  misery,  and  barbarism. 

But  looking  at  this  doctrine  in  re- 
spect of  taxes  only,  it  in  fact  asserts, 
that  the  repeal  of  them  ought  not  to 
produce  benefit.  It  maintains  that 
prices  and  wages  ought  to  fall  with 
taxes,  and,  of  course,  that  the  real 
weight  of  taxation  ought  never  to  be 
diminished.  It  is  the  constant  obser- 
vation of  men  in  power, — Your  taxes 
have  been  reduced,  therefore  how 
can  you  expect  to  obtain  your  former 
prices  and  wages  ?  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  the  real  pressure  of 
taxes  ou^ht  to  be  for  ever  the  same. 

The  aosurdity  of  the  doctrine  is 
made  manifest  by  this — if  a  restric- 
tive system  enables  this  country  to 
pay  taxes  which  it  otherwise  could 
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not  pay;  it  of  nefesBitjr  gives  It  pro- 
fits which  it  otherwise  could  not  pos- 
sess. Now,  why  i«hou)d  a  repea]  of 
taxes  render  it  advisable  to  throw 
away  these  profits?  If  free  trade 
would  give  to  this  country  riches 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  possess, 
it  of  necessity  would  enable  it  to  pay 
more  taxes  than  it  can  now  pay.  The 
weio^htof  taxation,  therefore,  instead 
of  forming  an  ergument  against  free 
trade,  must  form  an  irresistible  one 
in  its  favour. 

In  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  &c.,  in 
the  leading  articles  of  export,  it  is 
neither  taxation  nor  dear  food  which 
cripples  this  country  in  its  competi- 
tion with  foreign  ones :  it  is  the  pro- 
tecting duties  of  other  States.  In  the 
absence  of  these  it  could,  in  such  ar- 
ticles, sell  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  its  foreign  competitors.  Accord- 
ing to  past  and  present  experience, 
these  duties  would  be  raised  in  pro- 
portion as  its  prices  might  be  reduced 
by  the  repeal  of  taxes,  or  any  other 
cause;  therefore  the  repeal  would 
yield  little  benefit'  in  regard  to  com- 
petition. Excessiveproduction  would 
cause  prices  to  faA  with  the  taxes. 
In  regard  to  other  articles,  the  taxes, 
as  we  have  shewn,  have  very  little 
effect  in  preventing  competition ;  the 
whole  or  such  efi*ect  would  be  coun- 
terpoised by  a  trifling  difference  of 
wages.  This  country  could  not  be 
enabled,  by  the  abolition  of  taxes, 
to  compete  in  them  with  foreigners 
abroad ;  and  it  can  prevent  the  im- 
port of  them,  therefore  the  attempt 
to  compete  in  them  could  only  pro- 
duce loss  and  injury. 

Foreign  nations  are  enabled  to  un- 
dersell this  in  many  commodities 
solely  by  their  poverty.  The  land- 
owners can  scarcely  extract  any  in- 
come from  their  property,  farmers 
cannot  exist,  and  the  labourers  are 
in  the  utmost  .indigence ;  from  all 
this  the  ti'ading  capitalist  can  afford 
to  take  low  nrices.  The  trade  thus 
gained  benents  comparatively  a  few 
individuals,  but  it  yields  no  national 
riches,  it  produces  little  public  re- 
venue, and  it  keeps  the  population, 
both  individually  and  as  nations,  poor 
and  miserable.  From  general  bad 
wages  and  prices,  there  is  no  domes- 
tic trade  or  moment,  and  small  capi- 
tals cannot  be  collected  and  employ- 
ed amidst  the  body  of  tlie  people. 
England,  until   recently,    obtained 


higher  prices  for  Such  commdditiee; 
and,  in  consequence,  while  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  capitalists 
were  enriched,  the  landowners,  fiuin- 
ers,  and  smaller  traders,  bad  good 
profits,  and  die  working  classes  good 
wages.  The  good  wages  and  general 
profits  created  abundance  of  univer- 
sally diffused  domestic  trade;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  it,  produced  abun- 
dance of  small  capitals,  and  benefi- 
cial employment  for  them.  This  ena- 
bled her  to  pay  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  taxes  than  odier  countries, 
and  made  her  taxes,  in  reality,  much 
lighter  than  theirs. 

England  could  still  retain  these 
higher  prices,  and  the  incalcQlable 
benefits  she  has  drawn  from  them, 
but  ^e  is  voluntarily  casting  them 
from  her.  She  can  only  compete 
with  foreign  nations  in  these  commo- 
dities by  reducing  herself  to  their 
poverty  and  misery.  To  do  it  eJie 
must  cut  down  general  wages  to  fa- 
mine ones,  and  destroy  profits  to  all 
save  the  ffreat  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant ;  she  must  root  up  her  domes- 
tic trade  and  small  capitalists,  anni- 
hilate the  sources  of  accumulation 
to  the  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  throw 
her  wealth  and  revenue,  as  a  nation* 
to  the  winds,  increase  the  real  weight 
of  her  taxes  tenfold,  and  render  the 
reduction  of  them  by  honest  means 
an  impossibility.  All  this  she  ia  do- 
ing, or  means  to  do,  merely  that  she 
may  sell  certain  goods  as  cheaply 
as  other  countries,  when  she  is  ex- 
posed to  no  competition  in  them,  and 
canuQt  draw  from  it  any  increase  of 
foreign  trade  or  other  countervailing 
advantages  I  To  call  it  folly  or  mad- 
ness would  be  a  degradation  of  Uie 
terms. 

We  must  now  guard  ourselves  from 
misapprehension.  We  are  not  say- 
ing tnat  taxes  are  beneficial,  or  Aat 
a  repeal  of  them  made  in  the  proper 
manner  would  not  be  a  good.  We 
afiSrm  the  contrary.  What  we  inaiat 
on  is  this — ^the  taxes  are  neither  the 
sole,  nor  a  leading,  cause  of  the  pul»- 
lie  misery ;  no  material  reduction  of 
them  can  be  honestiy  made ;  and  all 
the  reduction  practicable  will  yield 
very  littie  relief;  if  the  public  debt 
were  totally  abolished,  through  the 
robbery  of  the  public  creditor*  it 
would  not  remove  the  misery,  to  any 

great  extent;  reduction  of  taxea,  to 
e  duly  beneficial,  must  not  be  i 
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by  taking  from  one  man  to  give  to 
another;  and  other  means  thiui  bucIi 
reduction  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the 
distress  of  the  community  will  in- 
crease but  not  diminish.  We  say, 
let  all  improper  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  be  rigorously  prevent- 
ed, and  carry  retrenchment  and  eco- 
nomy to  the  highest  point  compatible 
with  the  general  interests  of  tne  em- 
pire; but  truth  compels  us  to  add, 
althoii^h  this  ought  to  be  done,  it 
will  yield  but  little  relief  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  taxes. 

What  measures  then  ought  to  be 
adopted? 

Most  of  those  who  call  for  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  would  be  content 
with  one  of  ten  millions ;  and  one  of 
twenty  would  satisfy  the  most  cra- 
ving of  them.  We  have  shewn  that 
a  reduction  of  ten  millions  made  at 
this  time  would  greatly  injure  a  part 
of  the  community,  and  only  yield  to 
each  individual  of  the  remainder 
14s.  per  annum.  One  of  twenty 
woula  injure  the  one  part  still  more, 
and  only  yield  28s.  yearly  to  each  in- 
dividual of  the  other.  The  benefit 
would  be  to  a  large  extent  monopo- 
lized by  the  more  wealthy,  and  it 
would  scarcely  reach  those  who  are 
the  most  distressed. 

l^ow  let  a  clear  five  per  cent  be 
added  to  individual  wages  and  other 
kinds  of  income,  and  this  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  repeal  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  taxes;  let  it  be  ten  per  cent, 
and  it  will  be  equal  to  one  o(  twenty ; 
let  it  be  fifteen,  and  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  whole  interest  of  the  public 
debt;  let  it  be  twenty-five,  and  it  will 
be  about  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
taxes. 

While  a  repeal  of  taxes  would  add 
nothing  of  moment  to  general  con- 
sumption, an  addition  to  income 
would  increase  it  considerably.  An 
addition  of  five  percent  would  yield 
more  benefit  to  the  most  distressed 
»ut  of  the  community  dian  the  abo- 
lition of  twenty  millions  of  taxes. 

The  reduction  of  the  taxes,  to  be 
beneficial  to  all,  must  be  made  by 
paying  to  the  public  creditor  his 
principal  through  surplus  revenue, 
and  providing  him  with  die  means 
of  employing  it  profitably.  The  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debt,  if  accom- 
plished in  this  manner,  would  yield 
great  benefit;  the  gain  would  be 
saared  by  all,  and  it  would  directiy 


and  indirectiy  mucir  exceed  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  This  can  only  be 
done  by  raising  individual  income; 
no  honest  reduction  of  taxes  worthy 
of  notice  can  be  made  in  any  other 
manner. 

While  a  comparatively  small  .ad- 
dition to  income  would  be  equal  to 
a  very  large  reduction  of  taxes,  it 
would  annually  make  an  actual  re- 
duction. It  would  not  only  at  once 
relieve  the  community  practically 
from  the  principal  portion  of  the 
taxes  required  by  the  public  credi- 
tor, but  it  would  form  the  means  of 
positively  relieving  it  from  the  whole. 
Through  it  a  large  reduction  of  the 
debt  would  be  annually  made. 

On  several  former  occasions,  we 
pointed  out  how  such  an  advance  of 
wages  and  other  kinds  of  income 
might  be  easily  made,  as  would  be 
immediately  equivalent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  whole  ot  the  taxes ;  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  add  to  what  we 
then  said,  and  it  is  not  necessary. 

But  although  the  suffering  could 
be  removed  with  little  dimculty, 
there  is  no  ground  for  hope.  A 
elance  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  conviction,  that,  so  far  as  regards 
human  means,  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
is  inevitable.  These  proceedings  are 
alike  astonishing  and  incomprehen- 
sible. Low  as  the  estimate  of  par- 
liamentary intellect  is,  which  was 
lately  ^ven  to  the  world,  it  seems 
to  be  infinitely  too  high  for  the 
truth. 

The  Ministry,  to  a  large  extent, 
denies  the  existence  of  public  suffier- 
ing! 

The  Prime  Minister  argues,  that 
all  the  gold  issued  by  the  Bank  is  in 
circulation,  and  that,  as  there  is 
abundance  of  idle  money  in  the 
London  banks,  there  cannot  be  any 
scarcity  of  capital  in  any  quarter ! 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
maintains,  that  the  distress  will  soon 
vanish  without  the  aid  of  remedy ; 
and  that  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers 
into  Britain  can  do  no  harm,  because 
Irish  corn  and  cattie  accompany 
them ! ! 

Mr  Baring  asserts,  that  if  corn  had 
been  a  few  shillings  per  quarter 
higher,  it  would  have  produced  fa- 
mine !  1 1 

All  sides,  save  the  Ministry,  con- 
fese,  that  the  suffering  is  general  and 
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extrome;  theycburgeittothflchaii^ 
of  curreacsr;  they  offer  notiiing  la 
defence  of  tfaia  chm^  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  yet  they  inslti  thfti  It 
shall  not  be  diistorbed*  They  declare, 
that  what  they  befieve  to  be  the  ghaid 
•ouroe  of  the  terrible  distress  which 
orerwhelma  the  community  shall  be 
religiously  presenred,  although  all 
the  eyils  which  were  «Ter  ascribed 
to  small  notes  form  a  feather  in  the 
balance  against  this  distress.  They 
decide  that  no  remedy  shall  be  re- 
sorted to  I 

While  it  is  admitted,  that  low 
prices,  produced  by  a  change  of  cur- 
rency, form  the  parent  of  giffantic 
loss  and  misery;  it  is  denieo,  that 
low  prices  produced  by  any  other 
cause  can  be  other  than  beneficial. 
Laws  which  bind  the  great  mass  of 
thepopulation  to  such  ruinous  prices, 
as  it  is  alleged  the  suppression  of 
small  notes  has  produced,  are  praised 
as  the  source  of  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity! 

Provided  the  working  classes  be 
fully  employed,  it  is  asserted,  that 
they  endure  no  distress,  although 
fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  dauy 
toil  will  not  enable  them  to  procure 
a  sufficiency  of  necessaries.  It  is 
proclaimed  that  laws  which  take 
irom  the  workman  the  greater  part 
of  his  wages,  and  sink  him  to  the 
lowest  state  of  penury,  are  beneficial 
to  him,  provided  they  do  not  deprive 
him  of  employment ! 

When  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
corn  is  spoken  of,  it  is  asseited  that 
it  will  be  productive  of  profit  to  all ; 
the  loss  of  property  to  the  producers 
of  com,  and  its  effect  on  the  market 
for  merchandise,  manufactures  and 
labour,  is  wholly  overlooked.  It  is 
asserted  that  it  must  greatly  benefit 
the  labourer, although  his  wages  must 
be  and  ought  to  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion. 

It  is  maintained  that  if  three  far- 
things be  taken  from  the  cost  of  the 
pint  of  porter  and  ale,  it  will  be  a 
sovereign  remedy  to  public  distress ! 

It  is  proclaimed  that  if  threepence 
or  sixpence  per  week  in  the  shape 
of  relief  from  taxes  be  given  to  the 
labourer  who  is  destitute  of  employ- 
ment, or  who  cannot  by  the  extreme 
of  toil  preserve  his  family  from  fa- 
mine, it  will  give  him  competence ! 

While  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
cottons^  woollens,  sugar,  and  indigo. 


of  mannlMlQree  and  'Mreunb  mei^ 
chiBdiB^  is  held  to  be  beaeficiA],  re- 
muneratingprioeB  of  agricultural  pro- 
4vce  are  held  t»  be  dmInietnFe  la 
*e  p«Mic  ^naaL  it  4i  piovulgMd 
that  to  injure  ^e  proto  a^  the  Bunu^ 
facturer  and  trader,  is  an  ev^ ;  bat  to 
•destroy  the  bread  of  the  labourer, 
and  both  the  profits  and  property 
of  the  landowner,  is  a  ^ood. 

We  need  not  give  tarther  speci- 
mens of  the  talent  and  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  The  fact  that  all  aides 
in  it  have  ascribed  the  distreaa  almost 
Bolely  to  the  change  of  currency, 
forms  the  most  astonishing  proof  of 
igncn-ance  which  we  think  was  ever 
cusplayed  in  any  country.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  agriculture  is 
in  very  great  suffering.  Now  in  the 
last  three  harvests  the  crops  have 
been  more  or  less  short,  and  as  Lord 
Stanhope  truly  observed  in  his  able 
and  patriotic  speech,  short  crops  al- 
ways previously  formed  a  source  of 
proq[>erity  to  the  fistrmer.  The  rea- 
son was,  such  an  advance  of  priee 
was  obtained  as  did  more  than  com- 

SBUsate  for  the  deficiency  of  crop, 
ut  in  these  years  the  fanner  has  hid 
with  short  crops  ruinous  prices : 
why  ?  because  an  enormous  quanti- 
ty of  foreign  wheat,  oats,  baricy, 
beans,  peas,  and  rye,  has  been  poured 
into  the  market  It  is  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  millions  of  quar- 
ters of  foreign  com  which  have  been 
consumed  in  these  years  have  form- 
ed the  sole  reason  why  scarcity  prices 
have  not  been  obtained;  yet  their 
effect  on  prices  is  wholly  put  out  of 
sight,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  latter 
have  been  and  are  kept  down  aolely 
by  the  change  of  currency.  As  soon 
as  any  kind  of  com  reaches  a  certain 
price,  a  vast  quantity  of  foreign 
growth  is  at  once  taken  out  of  bond, 
and  importation  is  very  great  so  long 
as  this  price  can  be  maintained ;  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  the 
price  is  almost  immediately  sent 
down  again.  It  is  of  course  utterly 
impossible  for  prices  to  stand  at  the 
point  which  will  permit  importation; 
they  must  in  general  be  considerably 
lower,  and  therefore  losing  onea.  Did 
the  currency  in  former  times,  when 
it  was  almost  wholly  gold,  prevent 
com  from  being  dear  when  crops 
were  short?  No,  it  suffered  wheat 
to  rise  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  pouiMis 
per  quarter.    The  dbtress  of  th^ 
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.  ffinnera  arises  in  a  considerable  de- 
.  gree  from  the  low  price  and  unsale^ 
able  character  of  wool,  and  are  we  to 
believe  that  they  flow  from  the  change 
of  currency?  It  is  made  matter  of 
boast  by  Ministers  that  the  importa- 
tions of  live  stocl^  &c.  from  Ireland 
are  immense,  and  can  they  have  uf> 
effect  on  prices  ?  It  is  not  to  be  won* 
dered  at  that  writers  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  reviews,  should  be 
Ignorant  of  such  matters;  but  it  cer- 
tainly fills  us  with  amazement  to  find 
the  owners  and  cultivators  of  land 
asserting  that  importations  of  com, 
wool,  and  cattle,  can  have  no  effeet 
on  prices. 

But  it  is  even  still  more  amazing 
tiiat  the  shipowners  should  be  taught 
to  a^cribe  their  distress  to  the  change 
of  currency.  What  is  their  complaint  V 
It  i^  that  foreigners  can  build  and 
navigate  ships  at  a  far  cheaper  rate 
than  they  can  do,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  cannot  obtain  adequate 
freights.  Now,  it  is  alle^d  on  all 
hands,  that  the  change  oi  currency 
has  greatly  reduced  prices;  if  it  have 
done  this,  it  must  have  reduced  the 
coet  of  building  and  navigating  ships 
to  the  British  owner,  without  yield- 
ing any  proportionate  advantage  to 
the  foreign  one,  therefore  it  must 
have  been  beneficial  to  him.  As  to 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  shipping,  it  is 
notorious  that  it  took  place  before 
the  change  in  question  took  efiect 
A  measure  which,  as  it  is  said,  has 
greatly  reduced  their  expenses,  with- 
out reducing  their  freights,  is  held  up 
to  the  shipowners  as  the  source  of 
their  suffering  I 

And  are  we  still  to  be  told  that  the 
low  prices  of  the  manufactiu-ers  of 
silks,  gloves,  lace,  &c.  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  ciurency  ? 
Will  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
facturers assure  us  that  this  change 
is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  obtain 
higher  prices  in  foreign  countries, 
and  consequently  in  the  home  mar- 
ket? W'hen  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  distress  of  agriculture,  the  silk 
trade,  and  most  other  interests,  has 
flowed  from  otiier  causes,  must  we 
charge  the  famine,  wages,  and  want 
of  employment  it  has  created,  solely 
on  the  suppression  of  small  notes  ? 
We  repeal  these  matters  again  and 
agsun,  because  in  this  currency-cla- 
xaour  the  grand  sources  of  public 


misery,  and  in  consequence  the  pro* 
per  remedies,  are  disregarded. 

The  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  is  five  or  six  shillings  high- 
er than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and 
cotton,  sugar,  wool,  imd  other  ar- 
ticles, are  higher  than  they  were 
some  months  since  i  how  this  is  to 
be  reconciled  wiUi  the  the<R7  ^^ 
those  who  maintain  that  the  currency 
governs  prices>  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. 

It  is  said  that,  as  we  have  return- 
ed to  the  currency  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, we  must  return  to  the  prices  of 
that  period.  Is  there  then  no  change 
of  circumstances  ?  Wages  are  lower 
than  they  were  in  the  former  period ; 
the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  improvements,  and 
surely,  with  the  same  kind  of  cur- 
rency, these  and  numberless  other 
things  must  have  their  efiect  on 
prices.  As  to  what  is  said  of  the 
standard  of  value,  it  is  entitled  to 
little  notice,  because  the  relative  va- 
lue of  such  standard,  no  matter  what 
it  consists  of,  continually  varies. 
With  a  metallic  standard,  prices  are 
never  the  same  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  they  are,  in  respect  of  com 
as  well  as  other  articles,  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  per  cent  higher  in  one  year 
than  in  another ;  and  they  are  often 
as  high  for  a  series  of  years,  as  they 
are  with  a  standard  of  another  de- 
scription. 

The  argument,  that  the  metallic 
currency  has  raised  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, by  reducing  its  quantity,  is  over- 
turned by  the  tact,  that  idle  money 
abounds  infinitely  more  than  it  did, 
when  the  currency  was  paper.  Prices, 
according  to  this  argument,  ought  to 
be  higher  now  than  they  ever  were. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  arguments 
against  small  notes,  that  by  creating 
abundance  of  money,  they  caused 
speculation  and  high  prices.  Specu- 
lation is,  and  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things^  be  made  principally  with  idle 
money;  such  money  as  that  which 
cannot  now  find  employment,  is  at 
all  times  the  parent  and  instrument. 
The  suppression  of  these  notes  has 
been  followed  by  an  unexampled 
abundance  of  speculation  money; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  evidently  wortii- 
less,  as  a  preventive  to  speculation 
and  consequent  high  prices. 
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We  have  always  maintaioed  that 
this  suppression  has  produced  great 
evil,  by  aiminishing  the  capital  of  the 
small  and  middling  traders;  but  we 
have  always,  denied,  and  we  still  do 
the  same,  that  it  has  produced  the 
ruinous  low  prices,  or  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  distress.  Holding 
this  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  re|>eat 
it  continually, so  long  as  the  delusion, 
to  which  it  is  opposed,  exists.  The 
proposition,  that  with  unlimited  is- 
sues of  bank  notes,  prices  would  be 
generally  high,  no  matter  what  the 
supply  of  comtnodities  might  be,  is 
in  our  eyes,  one  of  the  most  fallacious 
ones  that  error  could  conceive.  It  is 
demonstrable,  that  if  com  were  some- 
what dearer  than  it  is,  although  still 
far  cheaper  than  it  was  during  the 
war,  the  weekly  supplies  of  it  at  all 
the  leading  markets  would  be  qua- 
drupled by  importation;  and  that 
the  same  cause  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  all  commodities  not  under 
constant  prohibition.  Yet  we  are 
to  believe,  that  such  enormous  addi- 
tional supplies  would  not  sink  prices  I 
It  is  only  worthy  the  understanding 
of  babes, — women  would  treat  it  with 
tiie  derision  it  deserves.  The  more 
able  advocates  of  the  theory  we  are 
combating,  indeed,  admit  that  prices 
are  in  a  great  degree  governed  by 
supply  and  demand, — and  this  de- 
stroys their  theory ;  for  if  the  differ- 
ence between  one  kind  of  currency 
and  another,  only  make  a  differ- 
ence of  five  or  seven  per  cent  in 
S rices,  it  is  of  little  practical  moment 
»ut  the  present  currency-clamour 
denies  that  supply  and  demand  have 
any  influence,  and  imputes  a  fall  in 
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{)rices  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  lole- 
y  to  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  ci^ 
culating  medium. 

But  censure  is  deserved  by  otben, 
as  well  as  by  the  members  of  Parlii^ 
ment 

The  agriculturists  know  that  their 
low  prices  are  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  that  these  flow  from  the 
importations  of  foreign  produce,  and 
the  terms  on  which  sucn  produce  is 
admitted  into  the  market;  yet  thej 
are  silent  on  the  great  cause,  and 
blame  only  the  currency  I 

The  farmer  has  been  for  soine 
years  his  whole  rent  out  of  pocket, 
yet  he  believes  that  a  reduction  of 
rents  will  restore  to  him  his  profits. 
In  his  petition  to  the  legislature  he 
says,  toat  a  few  pounds  taken  fi-om 
his  taxes  will  give  him  prosperity! 

The  manufacturer  and  trader  who 
are  in  a  state  of  insolvency  from  the 
want  of  business  and  profit8,proclBim 
to  the  legislature  that  they  need  no- 
thing to  make  them  prosperous  save 
a  petty  reduction  of  their  taxes ! 

The  labourer  who  is  starving  from 
the  want  of  employment  or  made- 
quate  wages,  and  who  never  tastes 
malt  liquor,  declares  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  he  shall  have  abundance  if 
malt  liquor  be  cheapened,  or  if  two- 
pence or  threepence  per  week  be  al- 
lowed him  in  decrease  of  taxes ! 

Conduct  like  this  in  the  constitu- 
ents must  naturally  produce  similar 
conduct  in  the  representative.  It  can- 
not be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  knowledge  and  intellect, 
or  on  any  other  than  Uiat  of  national 
insanity.  Once  more  we  say,  What 
must  be  the  end  ? 
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THE  RBUUIEM  OF  GENU  S. 

BY  MRS  REMANS. 

Thou  art  fled 
Like  iome  ftiil  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  In  iU  folden  beans— ah !  thou  hast  fled  1       ; 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautifiil ; 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.    Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  mighty  earth* 
In  vesper  low  or  Joyous  orison. 
Lifts  stfll  her  solemn  voice— but  thou  art  fled  I 

No  tears  for  thee ! — though  lieht  be  from  us  gone 
With  thy  soul's  radiance,  Dright^  yet  restless  one ! 

No  tears  for  thee  I 
They  that  have  loved  an  exile  must  not  mourn 
To  see  him  parting  for  his  native  bourne, 

O'er  the  dark  sea. 

All  the  high  music  of  thy  spirit  here. 
Breathed  but  the  language  of  another  sphere, 

Unechoed  round ; 
And  straiij^e,  though  sweet,  as  midst  our  weeping  skies, 
Some  half-rem.ember*d  song  of  Paradise 

Might  sadly  sound. 

Hast  thou  been  answer'd  ?    Thou  that  from  the  night, 
And  from  the  voices  of  the  tempest's  might. 

And  from  the  past, 
Wert  seeking  still  some  oracle's  reply. 
To  pour  the  secrets  of  Man's  destinv 

Forth  on  the  blast 

Hast  thou  been  answered  ? — thou  that  through  the  gloomi 
And  shadow,  and  stem  silence  of  the  tomb, 

A  cry  didst  send. 
So  passionate  and  deep,  to  pierce,  to  move. 
To  win  back  token  of  unburied  love 

From  buried  friend. 

And  hast  ihou  found  where  living  waters  burst  ? 
Thou  that  didst  pme  amidst  us  in  the  thirst 

Of  fever-dreams ! 
Are  the  true  fountains  thine  for  evermore  ? 
Oh !  lured  so  long  by  shining  mists  that  wore 

The  light  of  streams ! 

Speak  I  is  it  well  with  thee  ?  We  call  as  thau^ 
With  thy  lit  eye,  deep  voice,  and  kindled  brow, 

W^ert  wont  to  call 
On  the  departed  I  Art  thou  blest  and  free  ? 
Alas !  the  lips  earth  covers,  ev'n  to  thesy 

Were  silent  all ! 

Yet  shall  our  hope  rise,  fann'd  by  quenchless  faith. 
As  a  flame  foster' d  by  some  warm  wind's  breath. 

In  light  upsprings. 
Freed  soul  of  song  I  Yes !  thou  host  found  the  sought, 
Borne  to  thy  home  of  beauty  and  of  thought. 

On  moiTiing's  wings. 

And  we  will  deem  it  is  th^  voice  we  hear, 
Wrhen  life's  young  music,  ringing  far  and  clear, 

O'erflows  the  sky : 
No  tears  for  thee !  the  lingering  gloom  is  ours — 
Thou  art  for  converse  with  all  glorious  powers, 

Never  to  die  I 
VOU  XXVJU  NO,  CLXIV*  2  K 
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THE  EXHIBITED  DWARF. 
BY  THOUAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

I  LAY  without  my  father's  door, 

A  wretched  dwarfish  boy; 
I  did  not  dare  to  lift  the  latch,-*- 

I  heard  the  voice  of  joy : 
Too  well  I  knew  when  /was  near. 

My  father  never  smiled; 
And  she  who  bore  me  turned  away, 

Abhorring  her  poor  child. 

A  stranger  saw  me,  and  he  bribed 

My  parents  with  his  gold; 
Oh !  deeper  shame  awaited  me— < 

The  dwarfish  boy  was  sold  I 
Th^  never  loved  me,  never  claim'd 

The  love  I  could  have  felt; 
And  yet,  with  bitter  tears,  I  left 

The  cottage  where  they  dwelt. 

The  stranger  seem'd  more  kind  to  me. 

He  spoke  of  brighter  days; 
He  lured  each  slumb'ring  talent  forth. 

And  gave  unwonted  praise : 
Unused  to  smiles,  how  ardently 

I  panted  for  applause ! 
And  daily  he  instructed  me-^ 

Too  soon  I  leam'd  the  cause. 

I  stood  upon  his  native  shore ; 

The  secret  was  explain'd ; 
I  was  a  vile,  degraded  slave. 

In  mind  and  body  chain'd ! 
Condemn'd  to  face,  day  after  day, 

The  rabble's  ruffian  gaze ; 
To  shrink  before  their  merriment, 

Or  blush  before  their  praise  f 

In  anguish  I  must  still  perform 

The  oft-repeated  task ; 
And  courteously  reply  to  all 

Fi-ivolity  may  ask ! 
And  bear  inhuman  scrutiny, 

And  hear  the  hateful  jest  \ 
And  sing  the  song, — then  crawl  away 

To  tears  histead  of  rest  I 

I  know  I  am  diminutive. 

Aye,  loathsome,  if  you  will ; 
But  say,  ye  hard  hearts !  am  I  not 

A  human  being  still  ? 
With  feelings  sensitive  as  yours, 

Perhaps  1  have  been  bom ; 
I  could  not  wound  a  fellow  Man 

In  mockery,  or  scorn  ! 

But  some  there  are  who  seem  to  shrink 

Away  from  me  at  first, 
And  then  speak  kindly;  to  my  heart 

That  trial  is  the  worst! 
Oh,  then  I  long  to  kneel  to  them, 

Imploring  them  to  save 
A  hopeless  wretch,  who  only  i 

An  honourable  firave  f 
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Til  there  aUiDMt, 
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The  downright  elowD,  and  perfectly  weUhred. 

BtA(ft*l  OAAva. 

Though  all  unknown  to  Greek  and  Roman  gong 
The  paler  Hyaon,  and  the  dark  Souchong ; 
Though  Black  nor  Green  the  warbled  praises  share 
Of  kmghtly  Troubailour,  or  gay  Tk-ouv^, 
Yet  scorn  not  thou,  as  alien  quite  to  numbers, 
That  friend  to  prattle,  and  that  foe  to  slumbers, 
Which  Kien  Long,  imperial  poet,  praised 
So  high,  that  cent  per  cent  its  price  was  raised ; 
Whicn  Pope  himself  would  sometimes  condescend 
To  place,  commodious,  at  a  couplet's  end ; 
Which  Ae  sweet  bard  of  Olney  did  not  spurn, 
Who  sung  the  music  of  the  "  hissing  urn  :'* 
Let  her,  who  bade  me  write,  enact  the  Muse, 
Inspire  my  genius,  and  my  Tea  infuse : 
So  shall  my  verse  the  hovering  Sylphs  delight. 
And  critic  Gnomes  relinquish  half  their  spite. 
Clear,  warm,  and  flowing  as  my  liquid  theme, 
As  sweet  as  sugar,  and  as  soft  as  cream. 
May  it  awhile  engage  the  gentle  fair, 
Then  gambol  gaily  m  the  morning  air. 
Twined  in  the  tendrils  of  her  nut-brown  hair ! 

Who  has  not  read  in  chronicle  or  fable. 
Of  good  King  Arthur  and  his  famous  Table, 
Where  Kay  and  Tristrem  taik'd  by  fits  and  starts 
Of  love  and  murder,  broken  heads  and  hearts  ^ 
Like  this  the  modem  talk  at  time  of  tea, 
Of  the  Round  Table  and  its  chivalry, 
Who  speak,  with  even  voice  and  equal  zest. 
Of  hearts  ensnared,  and  heads  absurdly  drest. 
'Tis  true,  a  softer  race  the  board  environ. 
Who  corslets  wear  indeed,  but  not  of  iron ; 
Who  play — ^but  seldom  combat  by  the  card, 
And  drink — ^but  drink  not  through  the  helmet  barr*d. 
The  fair  alone  with  Chalybean  proof. 
Support  their  busts,  their  lovers  keep  aloof. 
The  Muse  is  female,  and  may  dare  reveal 
What  I  have  heard,  and  some,  perhaps,  may  feel. 

King  Arthur  kept  his  court  in  Camelot, 
But  the  Round  Table  graces  every  cot 
Palace  and  farm  enjoy  the  gentle  fe^ist 
That  blends  the  products  of  the  West  and  East, 
Where'er,  on  British  ground,  our  footsteps  roam, 
We  find  it  still,  and  find  it  too  at  home. 
W^hether  till  eight  the  formal  guests  delay, 
Or  meet  at  seven  in  a  friendly  way : 
Sooner  or  later,  still  the  board  is  crownM — 
The  lacquer'd  tray  and  argent  spoons  resound — 
The  homely  delft,  or  far-sought  porcelain, 
In  circling  ranks  are  marshalVd  on  the  plain. 
The  polish'd  chest  with  curious  art  inlaid, 
Or  quaintly  wrought  by  some  ingenious  maid. 
Displays  the  lawful  spoils  of  venturous  trade. 
But  not  alike  in  every  place  and  time. 
The  social  banquet  that  provokes  my  rhyme; 
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Not  social  there,  where  law  or  logic  lours, 

At  inns  of  couii,  or  academic  bowers : 

In  silence  sip  the  solitary  tribes 

Of  lank-jaw'd  students,  and  of  sallow  scribes. 

Pot  after  pot  is  drain' d,  yet  not  a  word 

From  lady's  lip  in  those  confines  is  heard : 

Nought  save  the  knell  of  "  midnight's  dreai-y  noon," 

And  the  dull  jinde  of  the  circling  spoon. 

Hie  we  from  thence,  nor  shall  we  long  delay 
About  the  homely  meal  of  every  day  : 
For  the  dear  comforts  of  domestic  tea 
Are  sung  too  well  to  stand  in  need  of  me, 
By  Cowper  and  the  bard  of  Rimini. 
Besides,  I  hold  it  for  a  special  grace 
That  such  a  theme  is  rather  common-place. 
The  joyous  blazing  of  the  new-stirr'd  fire. 
The  mother's  summons  to  the  dozinff  sire; 
The  whispers  audible,  that  oft  intruae 
On  the  forced  silence  of  the  younger  brood ; 
The  blooming  daughter's  ever-ready  smile. 
So  full  of  meaning,  and  so  void  of  guile ; 
With  all  the  little,  mighty  things  that  cheer 
The  closing  day  from  quiet  year  to  year, 
I  leave  to  those  whom  more  benignant  fate 
Or  merit  destines  to  the  wedded  state. 
A  straneer  I,  a  wanderer  upon  earth, 
A  thriftless  prodigal  of  tears  and  mirth, 
Must  learn,  without  a  cherish'd  hope,  to  see 
The  loving  looks  that  look  not  love  to  me ; 
py,  if  time  at  length  shall  teach  me  this. 


To  nnd  my  proper  joy  in  others'  bliss : 

But  ne'er  be  mme  the  selfish  heart  forlorn. 

The  tear  of  envy,  or  the  laugh  of  scorn.  I 

I  erow  too  grave,  and  must  in  haste  return  I 

To  tne  frail  China,  and  resplendent  Urn. 

Behold  the  table  spread,  the  lady  set ; 
Matrons  and  spinsters,  all  are  duly  met ; 
The  younger  belles  disposed  in  scatter'd  troops. 
In  rows  demure,  or  gaily  whispering  groups ; 
The  female  elders  chat  the  time  away, 
n  often  wonder  what  they  find  to  say,) 
Or  sort  the  pearly  fish  in  painted  pools, 
(Tlieir  li^ht  exchequers,)  while  their  coffee  cools. 
\Vhat  various  tones  from  female  organs  flow. 
How  briskly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow ; 
The  pretty  creatures  laugh,  and  weep,  and  rail, 
In  all  gradations  of  the  vocal  scale. 
From  fell  Xantippe's  emphasis  of  brass 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  melting  lass ; 
The  smoking  board  sets  all  their  tongues  in  motion. 
Like  many  billows  of  the  voiceful  ocean ; 
From  note  to  note  the  keen  remark  descends. 
In  squalls  begins,  and  in  a  w^hisper  ends. 
For  loud  and  shrill  the  bulky  bourgeoise 
Accosts  the  beauty  of  departed  days — 
With  accents  tuned  with  unavailing  skill. 
The  Vestal  answers  to  the  Matron  shrill ; 
With  temper'd  melody  of  cautious  speech 
The  Hostess  doubts,  and  yet  accords  with  each : 
Thon  round  and  round  the  breezy  murmurs  glide, 
And  every  absent  Miss  is  named  a  Bride. 
Yon  rosy  lassy,  just  arrived  from  school, 
A/Vhere  all  must  look>  and  thinks  and  feel  by  ral6| 
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Uneasy  novice  of  an  order  strict, 
That  on  her  tongue  has  laid  an  interdict. 
With  her  small  hands  the  weighty  secret  spells, 
And  weaves  her  fingers  into  syllables. 

Of  things  like  these  mv  infant  mind  took  note 
Ere  yet  my  limbs  had  felt  the  strait  culotte : 
ni  could  I  else  by  human  wit  divine 
\Vhat  Liadies  do,  when  Gents  are  at  their  wine. 
At  leiufth  the  summons  of  the  simpering  Maid, 
Or  bold-faced  footman,  tardily  obey'd. 

Calls  Lords,  and  Kniffhts,  and  Souires,  and  Priests,  and  Bards, 
FVom  White  and  Red  to  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cards. 
When  the  rude  North  comes  roaring  up  the  vale. 
To  silence  sinks  tlie  lily-bending  gsue : 
So  sinks  the  converse  of  the  soft-robed  clan 
At  the  hard  step  of  heavy-tramping  man. 
Lost  is  the  tale,  adjoum'd  the  cuttmg  jest. 
The  secret  kept,  the  sly  charade  unguess'd. 
With  many  a  smother'd  laugh,  and  many  a  flush, 
The  buzzing  watch-word  passes — hush — hush — hush— 
'Tis  but  the  Parson— perhaps  it  is  but  I— 
Then  wherefore.  Ladies,  all  this  mystery  ? 
The  Parson,  sure,  cannot  excite  your  fears, 
And  I,  you  know,  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears — 
Then  let  the  tale,  the  jest,  the  laugh  revive, 
As  if  there  were  not  such  a  quiz  alive. 
Oh !  let  me  hear  your  sweetness ;  and  I'm  stunn'd 
With  thine,  Ricardo,  and  the  Sinking  Fund. 

As  when  victorious  troops,  to  pillage  bound, 
In  scattered  bands,  obey  the  bugle's  sound, 
So,  one  by  one,  the  iovial  swains  repair 
To  the  soft  standard  of  the  muster'a  fair. 
First,  the  prim  Dangler,  complaisant  and  sleek. 
With  ft-ill  that  flutters,  and  with  shoes  that  creak. 
Tells  all  the  news  to  every  aged  she. 
And  points  each  slander  with  a  low  congee ; 
Pays  for  each  morsel  that  the  Lady  gives 
With  parasitical  superlatives : 
Whate'or  he  tastes — 'tis  excellent— divine — 
Above  the  Coffee — as  below  the  Wine. 
Next  comes  a  thing,  I  know  not  how  to  name. 
Of  doubtful  sex,  which  neither  sex  will  claim — 
So  rank  with  Bergamot  and  Attargul, 
That  every  nose  will  wind  him  for  a  fool — 
A  thing  so  fine,  so  exquisitely  nice. 
It  has  no  ff<ntt  for  virtue,  no — ^nor  vice. 
Its  waspish  waist,  elaborately  thin. 
Its  heartless  leer,  and  apathetic  grin — 
That  arching  eyebrow  of  inane  pretence. 
That  eye  of  unimpassion'd  impudence  — 
Are  these  permitted  at  a  lady  s  side  ? 
Forbid  it.  Modesty,  and  Maiden  pride. 
Shall  he  your  soft  embosom'd  thoughts  engage 
That  joins  the  negatives  of  youth  and  age  ? 
Boyish  in  brain,  in  heart  as  weak  and  cold 
As  a  French  Courtier  fifty  winters  old. 
Yet  oft  the  feeling  heart,  the  thinking  brain. 
Attempt  to  ape  him,  but  attempt  in  vain : 
For,  let  kind  Nature  do  the  best  she  can, 
'Tis  Woman  still  that  makes  or  mars  the  Man. 
And  so  it  is — the  creature  can  beguile 
The  fairest  faces  of  the  readiest  smile. 
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The  next  that  comes  the  Hyson  to  inktle, 
If  not  a  Man,  at  least  we  own  a  Male ; 
His  worst  offences  are  against  your  ean, 
For,  though  he  laughs  too  lou^  he  seldom  sneera; 
He  knows  the  Coachman's  crafty  the  Huntei^s  hollo. 
The  Fancy  phrase,  that  might  confound  Apollo. 
Right  well  he  loves,  in  Mow,  or  Lark,  or  Spree, 
To  ''  sound  the  base  string  of  humility." 
His  rural  friends  are  Nimrod*s  genuine  seed, 
The  best  among  them  are  his  Dog  and  Steed. 
His  town  acquaintance,  form'd  on  midnight  bulks. 
Adorn  the  Nubbing  Cheat,  or  man  the  milks. 
With  iron  grasp — ^with  face  and  voice  of  Brass, 
He  shouts  loua  greeting  to  each  bonny  lass. — 
Then  bolts  his  tea — ana  straight  begins  a  story 
Of  Hunter's  perils,  or  of  Bruiser's  glory. 
Talks  in  an  unknown  tongue  of  Max  and  Milling, 
And  doubtless  fancies  he  is  mighty  killing. 
Now  up  the  stairs,  disputing  aU  the  way. 
Two  keen  logicians  urge  their  wordy  fray : 
Abrupt  they  enter,  voluble  and  loud, 
But  soon  remember  that  they  have  not  bow'd ; 
That  error  mended,  both  at  once  relate 
To  some  fail*  Maid  the  subject  of  debate  : 
To  her  kind  judgment  both  at  once  refer-— 
For  each  expects  a  judgment  kind  from  her. 
But  she,  too  meek,  too  witty,  and  too  wise. 
To  judge  between  the  vasssds  of  her  eyes. 
To  each  Polemic  seeming  to  incline — 
Allots  to  each  the  happy  chance — ^to  shine. 
Through  four  full  cups  their  nice  distinctions  run. 
And  all  suppose  them  just  where  they  begun : 
Till  a  grun  senior,  and  his  copper  nose. 
Arrive  to  pait  the  Dialectic  Foes. 
"  Young  Men,"  says  he,  **  be  sure  you  both  are  wrong, 
And  all  your  Theories  are  not  worth  a  song : 
Th>8  point  is  one  that  elder  heads  has  puzanod; 
Presumptuous  boys  like  you  should  all  be  muzslod.** 
Then  to  the  maid  he  turns  his  solemn  pace, 
And  gravely  tells  her  he  has  judged  tiie  case. 

But  now  the  lingering  votaries  of  port 
Make  to  the  fair — their  long-delay'd  ree<Ht. 
What  bulky  forms  around  vie  table  press ! 
D.  D.  and  LL.  D.  and  A.  S.  S. 
The  china  rings — the  urn  is  nigh  o'erset^ 
By  such  a  Bacchanalian  Alphabet. 
With  glowing  faces,  and  with  watery  eyes, 
They  pass  about  their  pursy  gallantries. 
What  beauties  they  in  every  dame  behold — 
Inspired  adorers  of  the  plain  and  old : 
If  men  were  still  so  happy  and  so  blind. 
Could  men  or  women  call  their  fate  unkind? 
They  not  remark  the  glance — ^the  laugh  suppresi— 
In  the  pert  virgin's  newly-budded  breast ; 
Nor  see  their  wives'  contracted  brow  severe. 
Their  daughter's  blush,  that  moves  the  Dandy's  i 
Nay,  scarce  young  Nimrod's  merry  roar  can  hea 
Hark — ^like  the  rumble  of  a  coming  storm. 
Without  we  hear  the  dreadful  word.  Reform — 
Last  of  the  rout,  and  dogg'd  with  public  cares, 
The  politician  stumbles  up  the  atairs ; 
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Whose  duBky  soul  not  beauty  can  illume. 

Nor  wiiM  dispel  his  patriotic  gloom. 

From  guest  to  ^est  m  turbid  ire  he  gofts, 

And  ranks  us  all  among  our  country's  foes. 

^ays  'tis  a  shame  that  we  should  take  our  tea 

Till  wrongs  are  righted,  and  the  nation  free ; 

That  priests  and  poets  are  a  venal  race, 

Who  preach  for  patronage,  and  rhyme  for  place ; 

That  boys  and  girls  are  crazy  to  be  cooing. 

When  England's  hope  is  bankruptcy  and  ruin; 

That  wiser  'twere  the  coming  wrath  to  fly, 

As^  that  old  women  should  make  haste  to  die. 

As  froward  infants  cry  themselves  to  sleep. 

If  unre^ded  they  are  left  to  weep. 

So  patriot  zeal,  if  unopposed,  destroys 

Its  strength  with  fervour,  and  its  breath  with  noise. 

Allowed  resistless  as  the  Son  of  Ammon, 

Behold  the  ffreat  Reformer  at  Backgammon : 

Debt,  taxes,  l)oroughs,  and  decline  of  price, 

Forgotten  all,  he  only  damns  the  dice; 

But  pause — ^the  urn  that  sweetly  sung  before^ 
Like  a  crack'd  lute,  is  vocal  now  no  more  ; 
Dnr  as  the  footsteps  of  the  ebbing  sea, 
Erote  and  flaccid  lie  the  leaves  of  tea. 
And  I,  who  always  keep  the  golden  mean, 
Have  just  declined  a  seventh  cup  of  green. 
The  noise,  the  tumult  of  that  hour  is  flown; 
Lost  in  quadrille,  whist,  commerce,  or  Pope  Joan, 
With  eager  haste  mr  theme  is  clear'd  away; 
And,  Tea  concluded,  shall  Conclude  my  lay. 
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The  history  of  the  war  in  the  Pen- 
insula and  the  South*  of  France, 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814, 
possesses  an  undying  interest  to  all 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  people  by  whose  surpass- 
ing heroism  that  war  was  brought, 
through  a  series  of  hard-won  con- 

auests,  to  a  glorious  close.  From 
le  beginning  to  the  end,  that  war 
was  just;  and  therefore,  throughout 
the  whole  san^inary  struggle,  which 
was  distinguished  by  many  dtema- 
tions  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  the 
heart  of  Britain  never  fainted,  but 
was  confident  of  the  tyrant's  final 
overthrow.  With  us,  whatever  mar 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Spani- 
ards, it  was  a  great  national  contest 
We,  as  a  military  nation,  were  pitch- 
ed against  the  French.  At  sea  we 
had  ever  been  victorious,  and  had  at 
last  annihilated  their  navy — 
**  Had  swept  the  deep  from  Denmark  to 

the  Nile." 
But  on  land,  France  was  deemed  in- 
vincible—not only  so  deemed  by  her- 
self, but,  it  may  be  truly  said,  by  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Penin- 
sula, tlien,  was  the  field  on  which  it 
was  to  be  decided,  foot  to  foot,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  one  nation  left 
able  to  cope  with  them  who  vaunted 
themselves  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the 
world. 

How  stood  the  French  power  in 
the  Peninsula  ?  The  extent  and  po- 

Sulation  of  the  French  empire,  indu- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
the  dependent  States  of  Holland  and 
Naples,  had  enabled  Bonaparte, 
through  the  medium  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, to  array  an  army  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  the  great  host  that 
followed  of  old  the  Persian  against 
Greece ;  like  that  multitude  also,  his 
troops  were  gathered  from  many  na- 
tions, but  they  were  trained  in  a  Ro- 
man discipline,  and  ruled  by  a  Cartha- 
ginian genius.    The  organization  of 


Napoleon's  army  was  simple,  the  ad- 
ministration vigorous,  the  msnipu- 
lations  well  contrived.    The  French 
oflicers,  accustomed  to  success,  were 
bold,  enterprising,  of  great  reputa- 
tion, and  feared  accordmgly.    By  a 
combination  of  discipline  and  moral 
excitement,  admirably  adapted  to  tlie 
mixed  nature  of  his  troops,  the  Em- 
peror had  created  a  power  that  ap- 
peared to  be  resistless.t    Some  un- 
expected reverses,  and  above  all, 
the  shameful  surrender  of  Dupont's 
army  at  Baylen,  had  indeed  Mown 
that  even  the  French  armies  were 
not  always-  superior  to  defeat;  and 
Joseph's  abandonment  of  Madrid  had 
left  a  breathing-time  to  the  &>ani8h 
people,  who  at  this  period  of  the  war 
deserved  the  name  of  Patriots.  But 
Portugal  was  entirely  in  the  po66e»- 
sion  of  the  French — and  to  drive 
them  out  of  that  kingdom  (as  she 
had,  indeed,  formerly  done  out  of 
Egypt,)  was  a  design  worthy  of  the 
nation,  who,  having  for  many  years 
strenuously  exerted  one  sinew  of 
war — gold — it  may  be  said  nearly  in 
vain — for  the  salvation  of  Europe— 
now  resolved  to  try  the  other  sinew 
— iron, — iron    in  Uie  hands  not  of 
mercenaries,  who  might  be  bought 
and  sold,  but  of  her  own  incoirup- 
tible  and  unconquerable  sons. 

And  how  stood  the  power  of  Eng- 
land? Formidable  as  the  French 
army  undoubtedly  was,  from  num- 
bers, discipline,  skill,  and  bravery* the 
British  army  was  inferior  to  it  in 
none  of  those  points  save  the  fin>^ 
and  in  discijpline  it  was  superior, 
because  a  national  army  will  always 
bear  a  sterner  code  than  a  mixed 
force  will  suffer-f  True  that  the 
ill-success  of  the  expeditions  in  1794 
and  1799  seemed  to  justify  the  ifl^o- 
rant  contempt  with  which  the  dH- 
tish  nation  had  foolishly  and  ungrate- 
fully regarded  the  British  army;  but 
had  tliose  failures  been  traced  to  the 
true  cause,  that  ignorant  contempt 
would  have  been   extinguished  m 
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just  admiration.  From  the  time  of 
.those  disasters,  down  to  that  when 
the  first  British  armament  sailed  for 
tiie  Peninsula,  the  Duke  of  York  had 
perfected  the  discipline  of  the  army; 
so  that,  in  1808,  England  was  scorned 
ho^  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  mili- 
.tary  power,  when,  says  Colonel  Na> 
pier,  she  possessed,  without  a  fron- 
tier to  swallow  up  large  armies  in  ex« 
tensive  fortresses,  at  least  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  best  equipped 
and  best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the 
universe,  together  with  an  immense 
recruiting  establishment,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  militia,  the  power 
of  drawing  upon  the  population  with- 
out limit.  Uer  military  force  con- 
sisted of  thirty  thousand  caTah*y,six 
thousand  foot-guards,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  infantry  of  the  line, 
and  fourteen  thousand  artillery ;  of 
which  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand were  employed  in  the  colonies 
and  in  India.  The  remainder  might 
be  said  to  have  been  disposable; 
for  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand militia,  differing  from  the  regu- 
lar troops  in  nothing  but  the  name, 
(such  is  the  character  given  them  by 
Colonel  Napier,)  were  sufficient  for 
the  home  duties.  If  to  this  force  we 
add  thirty  thousand  marines,  the 
military  power  of  England  must  be 
considered  as  prodigious — greater 
than  that  with  which  Napoleon  won 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  double 
that  with  which  he  conquered  Italy. 
But  though  Britain,  as  a  military 
power,  was  thus  able  to  cope  with 
France  in  Spain,  as  the  event  glo- 
riously proved,  the  spell  of  invinci- 
bility that  had  so  long  hung,  in  imap 
.  gination,  over  the  French  armies,  was 
strong  and  appalling ;  and  the  Whigs, 
cowards  ever,  declared  that  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Peninsula  would  be 
madness.  What !  oppose  Bona- 
parte and  his  Marshals  ?  In  a  few 
months,  the  French  would  spread 
over  the  Peninsula,  like  fire  along 
itubble;  any  army  that  might  be 

»ent  from  our  shores  to  stop  tlie  con- 
liagration,  would  soon  be  itself  con- 
sumed; blood  and  treasure  would 

e  lavished  in  vain,  for  a  thankless 
^ople,  and  a  hopeless  cause;  and 
defeat  and  disaster  would  hasten  the 

lay  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  our  own 

mpire.  Counsels,  nobler  and  wiser, 
,»revailed;  and  their  spirit  being  wor- 
thy of  our  national  ^^baracter,  redeem- 
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ed  the  many  errors  which  were  after- 
wards committed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and,  in  spite  of  them  all, 
brought  this  great  contest  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  changed,  for  ages  to 
come,  the.  destinies  of  all  the  civili- 
zed kiiu;doms  of  the  earth. 

The  history  of  all  those  glorious 
campaigns  has  been  writ  aiight  by 
many  pens;  and,  as.  is  fitting,  by  pens 
in  the  same  hands  that  wielded  the 
sword.  Some  of  the  French  officers 
have  given  us  their  narratives ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  in  them 
it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  the 
truth.  They  carried  on  a  war  of  un- 
just aggression.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  hardy  veterans  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  bloody  vindictive  race 
he  insulted^  assumed,  says  Colonel 
Napier,  in  a  work,  as  many  think,  too 
favourable  to  the  French,  a  character 
of  unmitigated  ferocity,  disgraceful 
to  human  nature ;  for  the  Spaniards 
did  not  fail  to  defend  their  just  cause 
with  hereditary  cruelty;  and  the 
French  army  struck  a  terrible  balance 
of  barbarous  actions.  In  recording 
the  events  of  such  a  war,  the  French 
officers,  therefore,  had  much  to  con- 
ceal, to  deny,  or  gloss  over;  but  the 
British  army  fought,  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  liberators ;  and  therefore, 
its  officers  needed  not  to  recoil  from 
the  narration  of  the  inevitable  hor- 
rors of  war.  Excesses  there  must 
be  in  all  wars,  at  which  humanity 
shudders;  but  here  there  were  no 
enormities  to  record,  except  such  as 
must  ever  be  perpetrated  in  those 
tragedies  which  go  sweepingly  over 
the  bloody  stage,  when  a  whole  land 
is  the  theatre  for  the  acting  of  a  suc- 
cession of  dreadful  dramas.  Besides, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  system  of  French 
bulletins  has  ever  been  one  of  false- 
hood ;  and  that  of  English  Gazettes  one 
of  truth.  National  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities will  prevail  among  every  peo- 
ple ;  but  who  will  dare  to  deny,  that 
one  and  all  of  the  narratives  by  Bri- 
tish officers  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, are  free  from  the  open-eyed 
.  and  resolute  lies,  which  disligure  and 
disgrace  all  tliose  that  have  been 
given  to  the  world  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  in  the  French  ser- 
vice ?  Colonel  Napier  himself  not 
unfrequently  denounces  the  false- 
hood and  ferocity  of  our  enemies, 
whil«  b«  bears  testimony  to  their 
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skill  and  valour.  In  our  opinion^ 
a  far  higher  sense  of  honour  reigns 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  olOlicers  of  the 
British  army— from  Generalissimo 
to  Ensign— than  in  the  French,  for 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  account 
by  the  operation  of  general  and 
national  causes;  and  surely,  when 
we  farther  consider  the  tempta- 
tion to  falsehood,  to  which  the  best 
and  worst  parts  of  their  nature 
must  have  been  exposed,  as  well 
when  fighting  in  Spain,  as  when  wri- 
inff  about  the  conflicts — not  with  re- 
gular armies,  but  with  Guerillas  and 
bands  of  armed  or  unarmed  peasant- 
ry,— not  in  open  fields  of  battle,  but 
in  enclosures  of  murder, — we  must 
— ^be  we  as  liberal,  and  as  much  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  without  despising  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions,— confess,  wat  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  deeds  of  an  army  so  placed  and 
so  acting,  must  be  recorded — when 
its  own  officers  write — with  fingers 
which  will  often  falter  to  the  truth,  and 
often  expunge  and  obliterate,  till  the 
effect  of  the  entire  tale  be  that  either 
of  misrepresentation  or  falsehood. 
Has  any  one  officer  of  the  British  ai^ 
mies  that  fought  in  Spain,  been  guil- 
ty, in  any  account  of  these  campaigns, 
of  any  one  deliberate  lie  ?  Of  how 
many  deliberate  lies  have  not  seve- 
ral French  officers  been  notoriously 
guilty? — And  guilty,  because,  had 
they  spoken  the  truth,  they  would 
have  confessed  themselves  actors  in 
scenes  of  shame  and  infamy,  beyond 
the  reach  of  redemption  ? 

The  work,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  present  our  readers  with  some 
specimens,  which  we  shall  suffer  to 
speak  for  themselves,  is  one  €ii  great 
and  peculiar  merit,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  popular,  even  after  the  many 
other  histories  completed,  or  in  wo- 
gress,  of  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
author  has  attempted — and  the  at- 
tempt has,  in  our  opinion,  been  most 
successful — ^to  give  a  sketch  of  all 
the  chief  features  of  all  the  cam- 
paigns. In  some  of  them  he  was  him- 
self present — and  he  writes  through- 
out, not  only  like  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  man  of  genius^  which 
his  celebrated  novel  Cyril  Thornton 
proved  him  to  be — but  like  a  soldier 
who  "  the  division  of  a  battle  knows," 
and  who  can  bring  a  battle  before 
our  eyes  like  a  very  picture,  breath* 
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in^  and   burning  on  the 

Many  of  these  pictures  are  admira- 
ble ;  but  after  all,  the  distinguishing 
powers  of  this  annalist  are  Nearness 
of  conception  and  strength  of  eagar 
city,  which  enable  him  to  give  tohis 
readers  a  comprehensive  and  uncon- 
fused  eagle-eye  view  of  all  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  each  campiugn, 
along  with  a  distinct  understanding 
of  the  great  objects  of  each,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  attained.  This,  we  sus- 
pect, can  be  done  but  bv  writers  who 
are  military  men;  and  when  done, 
it  is  an  excellence  that  might  well 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  it  is  an  excellence 
which  i^ines  conspicuously  over 
other  merits  of  a  high  and  rare  de- 
scription. For  the  style  of  narrative, 
always  uncommonly  elegant  and 
graceful,  is,  whenever  the  occasion 
demands  or  requires  it,  most  anima- 
ted or  vigorous ;  it  rises  or  falls  wi^ 
the  subject  in  a  way  that  shows  a 
mind  obedient  to  the  interest  of  the 
action ;  and  hence,  with  almost  uni- 
form simplicity,  there  is  a  frequent 
richness  and  variety  in  the  composi- 
tion that  is  felt  to  be  very  delightfiil 
— ^a  tinge  even  of  poetry — ^both  of 
sentiment  and  description*-that  is  f^dt 
not  to  be  out  of  character  in  a  narra- 
tive of  incidents  and  events,  often  as 
great  and  as  glorious  as  were  ever 
recorded  in  heroic  or  epic  song.  But 
tliese  are  mere  **  fiery  flashings  and 
out4>reakfi"  of  an  imagination  kin- 
dled by  a  soldier-like  sympathy  with 
perils  and  achievements,  with  which 
of  old  the  writer  was  personally  fa- 
miliar on  flood  and  field ;  and  sen- 
tences occur,  evidently  written  un- 
der such  inspiration,  which  rouse 
the  spirit  within  one^^ven  of  such 
peaceful  civilians  as  ourselves'^^ike 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  But  the 
prevalent  character  of  the  whole 
composition  is  sustained  and  equable 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  stren^lli^- 
unaccompanied  by  any  visible  effort 
—and  seeming  to  flow  from  a  mind 
of  native  vigour,  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation, full  of  knowledge,  and  inspi- 
red by  love  of  his  subject.  With  all 
the  causes  near  and  remote  of  the 
Spanish  invasion — and  with  the  state 
of  all  the  political  parties,  factiana, 
and  cabals,  that  distracted  ^Min  du- 
ring the  whole  contest — as  wdl  as 
with  the  policy  puraued  1^  «ur  g^* 


▼enuneiit  at  hom»— <of  which  he 
often  epeelu  very  freely  )--^he  prorreti 
himeelr  to  be  m  thoroughly  conyer- 
sant,  M  with  the  details  of  all  mili- 
tary operatioDB.  Indeed,  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  haste  or  hurry  in 
the  gettinff  up  of  these  volumes, 
such  as  deform  some  other  narratives 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  which  were 
flung  forth  into  the  maw  of  the  pub- 
lic, ahunger  and  athirst  for  stories  of 
peril  and  strife.  The  work  has  been 
composed  and  corrected  most  care* 
fully  from  all  the  best  authorities, 
and  is  every  where  breathed  over 
by  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  is 
deepenea  and  strengthened  even  by 
the  caution  which  accompanies  know* 
ledge.  The  author  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  admirer  of  the  Spanish  character, 
and  does  ample  justice  to  their  heroic 
sufferings,  sacrifices,  and  achieve- 
ments. Here  he  is  at  issue  with  that 
most  able  writer  and  distinguished 
oflicer  Colonel  Napier.  But  they 
who  defend  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniards — through  thick 
and  thin — will  find  him  as  little  in 
agreement  with  such  fancies,  as  they 
"who  abuse  the  **  universal  Spanish 
nation"  as  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
will  find  him  in  agreement  with  such 
libels.  He  does  burst  out  into  tri* 
umph  with  the  Spaniards  at  the  sur- 
render of  Dupont's  army  at  Baylen 
—and  far  more  enthusiastically  does 
lie  declare  the  praises  of  the  defend- 
ers 

''  Of  Zaragoza  naked  to  the  galtis 
Of  fiercely-breathing  war !" 

Had  he  not  done  so,  we  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  him,  and  of  our- 
eelvea  for  praising  his  work,  notwith- 
etandiiM^theffreatabilitieewhich  it  dis- 
plays; but  wnile  he  is  just  to  the  many 
virtues  of  the  Spanish  character,  and 
delights  to  record  the  triumph  which 
they  achieved,  under  as  great  diffi- 
culties as  ever  weighed  heavy  on  the 
efforts  of  any  people  struggling  to 
deliver  themselves  from  a  forei^ 
yoke,  he  does  not  spare  the  vacilla- 
thig,and  worse  than  vacillating  spirit, 
that  too  often  characterised  the  coun- 
tdls  of  their  Juntas — ^Uie  obstinacy 
and  folly  of  many  of  their  captains 
—nor  yet  of  some  the  disaffection 
and  cowardice.  But  that  the  Spanish 
people  contributed  to  their  own  libe- 
ration, and  greatly  contributed  too, 
he  beiievee;  and  he  proves  it  by  a 
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nttrraHre  in  whieh  neMier  vieea  b^v 
virtues,  defeats  nor  victories,  national 
disgraces  or  nadonid  glories,  are  ever 
oxaffgerated— but  set  down  fully  and 
fearlessly  whenever  they  happen,  in 
what  be  conscientiously  thinks  the 
li^ht  of  tnidi.  In  the  same  fair  spi« 
nt  does  he,  in  our  opinion,  speak  of 
tilie  French.  He  does  not  hold  him* 
self  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  pour 
forth  upon  them — officers  and  sol« 
diers — a  flood  or  stream  of  eulogy— 
though  he  admits  them  to  have  been 
at  alltimes. 


^  Votmnxk  worthy  of  our  steel." 

That  the  French  armies  committed 

great  enormities,  in  which  the  sel- 
lers were  sometimes  countenanced 
bv  their  officers,  he  proves ;  and  be 
I  ikewise  proves,  that  such  was  not — ^to 
nearly  the  same  extent-— the  conduct 
and  character  of  our  arm^.  Some 
may  call  this  prejudice,partiality,  and 
injustice ;  we  call  it — Truth.  So,  all 
the  battles,  great  or  small,  in  which 
the  British  army  routed,  overthrew, 
or  destroyed  the  French,  he  calls  Vic- 
tories ;  and,  instead  of  striving  to  un- 
derrate such  achievements,  by  weiffh- 
in^  them  in  that  calm,  cool,  balancmg 
spirit,  with  which  a  grocer's  appren- 
tice would  deal  you  out  half-arpound 
of  brown  sugar,  he  declares  them  at 
once  to  have  been  most  glorious  to 
the  British  arms,  and  such  as  proved 
officers  and  men  to  be  superior— «f(en 
infinitely  superior— in  skill  and  cou- 
rage, to  their  enemies,  whom  often- 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war — ^tbey 
scattered  and  trode  under  foot  like 
dust  And  was  it  not  so?  During 
all  that  Seven  Years'  War,  did  the 
British  army — ^though  often  far  out- 
numbered— ever  once  suffer  a  deci- 
sive defeat  ?  Did  it  not  sometimes 
make  a  drawn  battle  under  circum- 
stances which  must  have  been  fatal  to 
anv  other  power  ?  Did  it  not,  on  every 
field  where  victory  was  possible, 
achieve  victory  ?  And  did  it  not  con- 
tinue kicking  one  French  army  after 
another  across  rivers  and  sierras, 
sheering  their  strength  as  with  a 
scythe,  till  it  kicked  them  finally  into 
France,  in  a  style  most  painful  and 
disgraceful  to  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
*  Grande  nation"  which  must  be 
aching,  one  would  think,  even  unto 
this  &j  ? 

Such  being,  in  our  estimation,  the 
character  of  this  work,  we  do  not  he- 
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sitate  to:declare>  that  the  author  has 
accomplished  what  he  intended,  **  a 
work  which  should  introduce  to  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  ^eat 
body  of  the  people,  the  events  ot  one 
of  the  most  memorable  periods  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  which 
should  diffuse  and  imprint,  more 
widely  and  more  deeply,  a  fitting 
pride  in  the  great  achievements  of 
the  British  arms,  and  render  English- 
men more  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  most  splendid  and  im- 
portant triumph  ever  gained  by  the 
supporters  of  liberty,  justice,  and  the 
rigiits  of  man,  in  opposing  the  gigan- 
tic usurpation  of  wild  and  profligate 
ambition." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  British  army  in  Portu- 
gal, 1808,  for  some  specimens  of  this 
admirable  work.  We  must  take  for 
granted  in  our  readers,  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  situation  of  the 
rVcnch  army  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
14th  ol  August,  first  blood  was  shed 
at  a  village  called  Brilos ;  and  on  the 
17th,  the  French  General  Delaborde, 
whose  object  it  was  to  retard  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English  army,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  a  junction  with  Loi- 
son,  occupied  a  position  in  the  front 
of  lioli9a.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  ha- 
vuig  formed  his  army  into  three  co- 
lumns, advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
nght  consisted  of  1200  Portuguese 
intantry,  and  50  Portuguese  cavalry, 
intended  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  De- 
laborde's  position,  and  penetrate  in- 
to the  mountains  in  the  rear,  llie 
left,  consisting  of  Major-General 
Ferguson's  and  Bri^dier-General 
Bower's  brigades  of  infantry,  three 
companies  of  riflemen,  and  about 
forty  cavalry,  British  and  Portuguese, 
.was  destined,  under  command  of 
General  Fergusson,  to  ascend  the 
hill  of  Obidos,  in  order  to  turn  die 
posts  which  the  enemy  still  held  on 
the  left  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  his  position  at  Uoli^a.  This 
corps  was  likewise  directed  to  watch 
for  the  approach  of  Loison,  who  was 
known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
force  with  that  of  Delaborde.  The 
centre  column,  commanded  by  Sir 
Arthur  in  person,  and  consisting  of 
Miyor-General  Hill's,  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Nightingale's,  Brigaaier-Gene« 
ral  Crawfurd^s,  and  Brigadier-Gon«- 
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ral  Fane's  brigades,  with  4000  Por- 
tuguese light-infantry,  and  the  main 
bc^y  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
cavalry,  were  ordered  to  assemble 
on  the  plain,  and  attack  the  front  of 
the  position.  The  whole  army  con- 
sisted of  about  14,000. 

"  Sach  was  the  order  of  attack.  It  was 
morniug,  and  a  calm  and  quiet  beauty 
seemed  to  linger  on  the  scene  of  the  im- 
pending conflict.  The  heights  of  Rolifa, 
though  steep  and  difficult  of  access,  pos- 
sessed few  of  the  sterner  and  more  im- 
posing features  of  mountain  scenery.  The 
beat  and  droughts  of  summer  had  deprived 
them  of  much  of  that  brightneas  of  tct- 
dure  which  is  common  in  a  colder  and 
more  variable  climate.  Here  and  there 
the  face  of  the  heights  was  indented  by 
deep  ravines,  worn  by  the  winter  torrents^ 
the  precipitous  banks  of  which  were  oc- 
casionally covered  with  wood ;  and  bdow, 
extended  groves  of  the  cork-tree  and  olive ; 
while  Obidos,  with  its  ancient  walls  and 
fortress,  and  stupendous  aqueduct,  rose  in 
the  middle  distance.  To  the  east  the  pros- 
pect was  terminated  by  the  lofty  sununit 
of  the  Monte  Junto,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Athintic 

**  As  the  centre  column  commenced  its 
advance  towards  the  steep  acclivity  in 
front,  the  enemy  gave  no  demonstration 
of  hostility ;  and  all  was  still  and  peace- 
ful, as  when  the  goat-herd  tended  his 
flock  on  the  hilly  pastures,  and  the  peasant 
went  forth  to  his  labours,  carolling  his 
matin  song  in  the  sunrise.  Such  was  the 
scene  aliout  to  be  consecrated  In  the  eyes 
of  posterity  by  the  first  considerable  oat- 
pouring  of  British  blood,  in  a  cause  as 
pure,  just,  noble,  and  generous,  as  any  of 
which  history  liears  record. 

'*  The  position  of  the  enemy  could  only 
he  approached  in  front  by  narrow  paths, 
winding  through  deep  and  rocky  ravines, 
and  surrounded  by  masses  of  brushwood, 
in  which  Delaborde  had  stationed  his  light 
infantry.  Till  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
heights  the  British  troops  were  protected 
by  the  cork  and  olive  woods  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery.  But  in  their  as- 
cent the  troops  had  to  encounter  a  resist- 
ance, which  became  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress  more  fierce  and  vehement.  A 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  assailants 
from  the  brushwood  on  either  flank,  and 
at  every  point  at  wliich  they  became  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  artillery,  a  shower 
of  cannon-shot  came  sweeping  down  the 
ravines  with  terrible  effect. 

**  Even  in  these  difficult  and  disheart- 
ening circumstances,  no  symptoms  of  con- 
fusion were  manifested  in  the  British  co- 
lumns.    Th«  fidyaocf  of  G«neral  N%h(. 
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tngale^si  brigade  was  led  by  the  tvranty- 
Diath  regiment  with  singuUur  bravery  and 
resolution.  They  beheld  themselTes  suf- 
ftriDg  from  attacks  which  it  w9A  impos- 
sible to  repel ;  but  the  high  discipline  of 
the  regiment  enabled  it  to  suimount  eyery 
obstacle ;  and,  under  every  disadvantage, 
they  kept  on  thelrway  steady  and  unbroken. 
The  Honourable  Lieut. -Colonel  Lake,  by 
whom  it  was  commanded,  fell,  as  the  head 
of  the  column  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  from  the  vineyards  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  The  grenadier  com- 
pany  of  the  twenty-ninth  were  in  the  act 
of  forming,  when  a  French  battalion,  af- 
ter pouring  in  a  volley,  advanced  to  the 
charge,  and  succeeded  in  overpowering 
the  small  but  gallant  body,  which  had  al- 
ready crowned  the  heights.  This  success 
was  temporary.  The  remainder  of  the 
TCgimoit  came  up ;  and,  supported  by  the 
ninth  regiment,  the  colonel  of  which  was 
also  killed,  they  drove  back  the  enemy, 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion, against  every  effort  to  regain^posses- 
sion  of  the  heights. 

"  The  success  thus  gallantly  achieved 
was  rendered  more  decided  by  the  brigade 
of  General  Hill,  which  had  already  form- 
cd  on  the  heights,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  column  of  General  Ferguson,  which 
at  first  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  but 
was  now  observed  to  be  traversing  the 
light  fiankof  the  enemy's  position.  De- 
laborde's  situation  had  now  become  one 
of  extreme  peril ;  and  he  was  too  skilful  a 
geberal  not  at  once  to  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  retreat.  Precipitately 
abandoning  his  position,  he  retired  to  the 
village  of  'Zambugeira,  where  he  again 
made  demonstration  of  resistance.  From 
this,  by  a  most  gallant  charge,  he  was 
driven  by  General  Spencer. 

"  The  loes  of  the  French,  in  this  engage- 
meat,  was  six  hundred  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  among  the  latter  of  which  was  their 
brave  and  skilful  leader.  That  of  the  Eng- 
lish  was  somewhat  less.  It  is  stated  by 
the  official  returns  to  have  amounted  al- 
together to  four  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
The  force  of  Debborde,  in  the  action,  is 
known  to  have  amounted  to  five  thousand 
— a." 

rhe  numbers  of  the  troops  on  both 
ies  actually  engaged  were  nearly 
ual.  Before  the  appearance  of  the 
'umns  of  Trant  and  Ferguson, 
enemy  had  already  been  dislodged 
tm  his  position;  and  the  brigades  of 
11  and  Nightingale  were  in  a  condi- 
•n  unaided  to  have  driven  him  from 
3  village  of  Zambugeira.  Consi- 
rin^  tbe  (Ueadvantagea  under  which 
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tliey  fought,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  obstacles  overcome,  the  achieve- 
ment was  one  unquesticmably  highly 
honourable  to  the  troops.  This  ac- 
tion, our  author  observes,  ia  memo- 
rable, as  constituting  one  of  those 
rare  occasions,  in  which  the  judg- 
ment and  prudence  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age  may  fairly  be  call- 
ed in  question.  For  it  is  now  admit- 
ted by  all  military  men,  that  the  at- 
tack on  the  part  of  the  second  posi- 
tion at  Roli9a  was  injudicious.  The 
columns  of  General  Fergusson  and 
Colonel  Trant  were  alone  sufficient 
to  have  dislodged  the  enemy,  who 
must  instantly  have  retired  on  their 
appearance.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
conceive,  he  says,  how  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  the  reinforcement  of 
whose  army  depended  on  contingen- 
cies beyond  his  control,  with  a  force 
barely  ecjual  to  make  head  against 
the  combmedarmy  of  his  opponents, 
.  should,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
.  been  so  rashly  lavish  of  the  lives  of 
.  his  soldiers.  They  were  brought  into 
action  with  every  possible  disadvan- 
tage, and  fought  for  an  object  which 
a  skilful  general  could  unquestion- 
ably have  obtained  without  blood- 
shed. Probably,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  unprepared  for  the  obstinate  and 
vigorous  resistance  which  the  enemy 
opposed  to  the  columns  of  Hill  and 
Mghtingale;  and  that  his  object  was 
to  press  Delaborde  in  his  retreat  more  - 
closely  than  could  otherwise  be  done. 
.  But  he  suffered  for  his  temerity. 

The  British  army,  on  the  19th, 
moved  on  to  Vimiero,  bavin?  been 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  under  Ge- 
neral Auckland,  and  by  the  brigade 
of  General  Anstruther ;  so  that  it  now 
amounted  to  16,000  fighting  men, 
with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  ex- 
clusive of  Traufs  Portuguese  and  of 
ten  British  regiments,  under  Gene- 
ral Beresford,  which  were  with  the 
fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Sir 
.  Arthur,  estimating Junot's  whole  force 
at  18,000  men,  judged  that,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  Lisbon,  the 
French  general  could  not  bring  more 
than  14,000  into  the  field.  It  was 
known  at  head-quarters,  that  a  junc- 
tion had  taken  place  between  the 
corps  of  Delaborde,  defeated  at  Ro- 
li^a,  and  that  of  Loison,  on  Uie  18th, 
and  that  their  united  force  was  con- 
centrated in  position  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras.   That  position  ^^^ae  understood 
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to  be  AccMslble  only  by  a  loBg  and 
difficult  defile«-and  the  enemy  sent 
forward  patrols  of  cavalry  into  the 
nelffbbourbood  of  the  British  army, 
which  was  too  weak  in  that  arm  to 
offer  effectual  oopoflition  to  such 
movements.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  Shr  Arthur  had  formed  the 
resolution  of  advancing  rapidly  along 
the  coast-road  to  Mafra,  and  thus 
turning  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras. 
Our  author  enters  into  an  hiquirv 
into  the  merits  of  this  scheme,  which 
he  thinks  was  founded  on  sound  data, 
and  that,  had  it  been  carried  into 
execution,  the  acouisition  of  Lisbon 
might  have  been  effected  frith  smaller 
loss,  and  with  circumstances  more 
honourable  to  our  arms,  than  by  the 
more  timid  policv  which  led  to  the 
Convention  of  Gintra.  Colonel  Na- 
pier, too,  speaks  highly  of  this 
scheme.  Sir  Arthur  possessed  very 
exact  military  surveys  of  the  country, 
through  which  lay  a  road  leading  be- 
tween the  searcoast  and  Torres  Ve- 
dras, and  which,  turning  Junot's  po- 
sition, 0]^ned  a  way  to  Mafra.  He 
had  projected,  by  a. forced  march, 
says  that  able  writer,  on  the  21  st,  to 
turn  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras, 
and  to  gain  Mafra  with  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard,  while  the  main-body, 
seizing  some  advantageous  heights 
a  few  miles  short  of  that  town,  would 
be  hi  a  position  to  intercept  the 
French  line  of  march  to  Montachique. 
The  army  was  reorganised  during 
the  20th  in  eight  bribes  of  infont- 
ry,  and  four  weak  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, and  every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  next  day  s  enterprise. 
«  But  at  that  critical  period  of  the 
campaign,''  says  the  Colonel,  in  his 
usual  strong  style,  *'the  ministerial 
arrangements,  which  provided  three 
Commanders-in-Chier,  benin  to 
work."  On  the  evening  of  9ie  20th, 
a  frigate,  on  board  of  which  was  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  arrived  in  Marceira 
Bay.  Sir  Arthur,  thus  suddenly  su- 
perseded in  command,  lost  no  time 
in  reporting  to  that  ofRcer  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  army, 
and  the  plan  of  operations  which  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  pursue. 
Of  the  latter  Sir  Harry  Burrard  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation.  He  di- 
rected the  cessation  of  any  active 
movements  until  the  army  should 
have  been  still  farther  increased  bv 
the  srrlvalof  Sir  John  Moore,  which 


,  might  have  been  expected  in  a  few 
days.    Sir  Arthur  tried  to  convhice 
him  that  the  corps  of  Sir  John  Moore 
would  more  beneficially  contribste 
tothe  common  cause  by  marching  on 
Santarem,  and  thus  narrowing  gnd 
obstructing  the  communication  and 
retreat  of  the  French  army,  than  by 
uniting  itself  to  a  force  ak^y  fully 
adequate  to  all  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  effect     But,  to  use  t 
somewhat  figurative  expression,  not 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Sbr 
Harry — Sir  Arthur  might  just  as  well 
"  have  sung  psalms  to  a  dead  hone.* 
Our  autihor  is  very  tender  on  Sir 
Harry  Burrard — saving,  ''that  he  will 
probably  be  consider^  to  have  de- 
cided wrongs— yet  he  unquestionably 
decided  to  &e  best  of  his  judgment" 
We  are  not  sure  of  tliat— for  he  was 
jealous  of  Su:  Arthur— and  petty  feel- 
inn  so  blinded  the  little  mole-eyed 
judgment  he  possessed,  that  he  could 
not  see  a  yard  beyond  his  snout. 
Besides,  bating  the  blindness  brought 
on  by  petty  and  paltry  feelings,  all 
men  act  to  the  best  of  uielr  judgmest 
on  all  occasions ;  and  if  they  act  ab- 
surdly, ignorantly,  or  timidly,  they 
must  bear  the  odium  belonging  to 
such  conduct.     "  Fault,"  says  our 
author,  **  can,  therefore,  be  attri- 
buted only  to  those  [not  only,  aay 
we]  who  sacrificed  the  interest  of 
then*  coimtry,   by    placing  a  man 
of  narrow  capacity,  yet  of  honest  in- 
tention, in  a  situation  for  which  be 
was  manifestly  unfit.  That  officers  oi 
such  acknowledged  talent  and  preten- 
sions, as  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,   should  have  been 
superseded  in  command  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burraid,is 
a  toleraoly  convincing  proof,  that  the 
selection  of  military  leaders  was,  hi 
those  days,  regulated  by  principles 
very  different  from  that  of  detur  dig- 
niorV*  But  though  Sir  Harry  had  or- 
dered a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  had 
not  laid  Junot  under  any  such  re- 
strictions ,*  and,  accordmgly,  at  mid- 
night  of  the  2l8t,  Sir  Arthur  was 
aroused  by  a  German  officer  of  dra- 
goons, (so  Napier  tells  us,)  who  gal- 
lopped  into  camp,  and  with  sons 
consternation  reported  that  Junot,  al 
the  head  of  20,000  men,  was  coviof 
on  to  the  attack,  and  distant  but  ons 
hour's  march.    Sir  Arthur  visited  th^ 
advanced  poats,  but  could  disceraj 
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tko  sign  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
About  four  o'clock,  however,  a  cloud 
of  dust  was  observed  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  horizon,  slowly  moving  to- 
wards the  position  of  the  British; 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  a  strong  bodv  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  observed  on 
the  heights,  to  the  southward.  In  a 
short  time,  a  strong  column  of  infan- 
try appeared  on  the  road  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  Lourinha;  and  it  became 
evident,  tliat  a  general  engagement 
was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  be- 
tween the  armies.  The  oattle  of 
Vimiero  has  been  described  by  Sour 
Ihey  and  Napier,  yet  our  author's  pic- 
ture of  it  may  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  either, — and  is  certainly  far 
superior  to  that  from  the  pen  ot  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry, — though  it 
too  is  spirited  and  martial. 

"  The  village  of  Vimiero  stands  in  a 
TaHey  watered  by  the  little  rirulet  Ma- 
ceira,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  lilgh 
mountainous  range,  which  extends  west- 
ward to  the  sea.  In  front  of  the  village 
Is  a  hill  of  inferior  altitude,  terminating 
in  a  plateau  of  considerable  extent,  and 
commanded  from  sexeral  points.  On  the 
left  is  another  strong  ridge  of  heights, 
stretching  to  the  eastward,  and  termina- 
ting on  the  right  in  a  deep  ravine.  Over 
these  heights  passes  the  road  to  Lourinha, 
through  the  villages  of  Fontanel  and  Ven- 

t060. 

**  Such  were  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  ground.  It  was  thus  occu- 
pied by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley :  Six  bri- 
gades  were  stationed  on  the  mountain  to 
the  westward  of  the  village.  The  advan- 
ced guard,  under  General  Fane,  and  the 
brigade  of  General  Anstruther,  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  occupied  the  plateau. 
The  cavalry,  and  reserve  of  artillery,  were 
posted  in  the  valley,  between  the  heights, 
ready  to  support  the  troops  on  the  plateau, 
should  that  part  of  the  position  be  attack- 
ed. The  Lourinha  road  was  guarded  by 
the  Portuguese  troops  and  a  small  body 
of  riflemen.  The  ground  having  been 
taken  np  on  the  previous  evening,  rather 
with  a  view  to  temporary  convenience 
than  military  defence,  a  piquet  only  had 
been  stationed  on  the  ridge  to  the  west- 
ward. As  it  was  obvious,  however,  from 
the  enemy's  demonstrations,  that  the  left 
and  centre  were  about  to  become  the  chief 
theatres  of  conflict,  the  brigades  of  Gene- 
rals Ferguson,  Nightingale,  Acland,  and 
Bowles,  were  successively  moved  from  the 
mountain  on  the  west  to  the  heights  on 
the  Lourinha  road.  In  order  to  strengthen 
what  was  evidently  the  mo^t  vulnerable 
part  of  the  position. 
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'^  At  nine  o'clock  the  action  commenced* 
Marshal  Junot  had  formed  his  army  in 
two  divisions.  The  first  of  these,  oonslst* 
ing  of  about  six  thousand  men,  was  corn** 
manded  by  General  Delaborde.  The  se- 
cond, under  Loison,  was  nearly  equal  In 
amount.  The  reserve,  composed  of  four 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  commanded 
by  General  Kellerman,  and  acted  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  principal 
divisions.  The  cavalry,  under  General 
Marganon,  was  stationed  partly  on  the 
rear  of  the  reserve,  and  partly  on  the 
right  of  Delaborde's  division. 

^*  The  two  divisions  continued  their 
advance  across  the  rough  and  wooded 
country  In  front  of  the  position,  towards 
the  plateau  In  the  centre.  On  approach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  however,  each  dl- 
Tision  separated  into  several  minor  co- 
lumns, which  commenced  nearly  simulta- 
neous attacks  on  different  portions  of  the 
British  line.  The  most  vehement  was 
that  headed  by  Delaborde  in  person,  who 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  brlgiide  of 
General  Anstruther,  which  occupied  the 
left  of  the  plateau,  and  the  village  of  Vi- 
miero. During  its  advance,  this  body 
was  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  artil- 
lery, which  it  bore  with  great  steadiness 
and  gallantry,  and  rapidly  forced  back  the 
skirmishers  who  had  been  stationed  In 
the  woods  on  either  flank.  A  check,  how- 
ever, was  soon  given  to  the  progress  of  the 
assailants,  who,  having  reached  the  sun^ 
mit  of  the  plateau,  were  met  by  a  destruc- 
tive volley  from  the  fiftieth  regiment, 
which  aftorwards  rushed  on  to  the  charge, 
and  drove  them  in  confusion,  and  with 
great  slaughter,  down  the  fiice  of  the  hill. 
The  attack  on  General  Fane*s  brigade 
was  no  less  decisively  repulsed;  and  a 
regiment,  which  was  advancing  on  the 
village  by  the  church,  was  opportunely 
attacked  in  flank  by  the  brigade  of  Gene- 
ral  Acland,  then  moving  to  its  position 
on  the  heights.  A  most  gallant  charge, 
by  the  small  body  of  cavalry  led  by  Co- 
lonel Taylor,  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter.  They  fled 
in  utter  confusion,  and  were  vigorously 
pursued  by  Colonel  Taylor  and  his  squa- 
dron for  neai'ly  two  miles ;  when  Gene- 
ral Margaron,  who  commanded  the 
French  cavalry,  observing  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  assailants,  advanced  to  the 
charge ;  and  the  remnant  of  this  brave 
band  'were  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  their  leader.  General  Kellerman, 
having  rallied  the  fugitives,  made  a  last 
effort  with  the  reserve  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  A  column,  strongly 
supported  by  artillery,  was  again  sent  for 
ward  to  gain  possession  of  the  village  of 
Vimiero*     In  advancing  by  the  road,  it 
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was  encountered  by  the  forty-third  regi- 
ment, and  after  a  short  but  desperate 
struggle  was  driven  back.  Xo  farther  at- 
tempt was  made  on  this  part  of  .the  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  se- 
ven pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  groat  num-. 
ber  of  prisoners,  in  possession  of  the  vic- 
tors. 

"  While  these  events  were  passing  in 
the  centre,  an  attack,  no  less  resolutely 
supported,  was  made  on  the  left  of  the 
British,  which  occupied  the  heights,  on 
the  Xrfiurinha  road.  In  that  quarter. 
General  Ferguson,  whose  brigade  had 
been  moved  from  the  right  to  the  left  of 
the  line,  had  scarcely  taken  up  his  ground, 
when  he  found  himself  assailed  by  a  strong 
body  of  infantry,  supported  by  cavalry. 
The  engagement  was  fierce,  and  resolute- 
ly mainUined  on  both  sides.  The  troope 
of  Ferguson  remained  immovable  under 
every  effort  to  dislodge  them ;  and,  on  the 
coming  up  of  the  eighty-second  and  twen- 
ty-ninth regiments,  the  enemy  were 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  driven  l>ack 
in  confusion.  The  French  cavalry  endea- 
voured to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  the 
Infantry  by  several  charges,  but  in  vain. 
They  were  uniformly  repulsed  with  un^ 
shaken  steadiness,  by  the  brigades  of  Fer- 
guson and  Nightingale,  and  at  length 
ceased  from  farther  attack. 

'*  The  fruit  of  this  achievement,  was 
the  capture  of  six  guns ;  and  General  Fer- 
guson, leaving  the  seventy-firstand  eighty- 
second  regiments  to  guard  these  ho- 
nourable trophies,  was  in  full  pursuit  of 
the  discomfited  enemy,  when  the  brigade 
of  Brenier,  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
ravine,  attacked  the  two  battalions,  and 
for  a  moment  succeeded  in  retaking  the 
captured  artillery.  But  the  regiments  in- 
stantly rallied ;  and  by  a  desperate  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  at  once  drove  back  the 
brigade  of  Brenier  into  the  ravine,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  guns.  In  this 
charge.  General  Brenier  was  made  pri- 
soner. 

**  Affairs  were  in  this  situation  on  the 
left,  when  General  Ferguson  received  an 
unexpected  order  to  desist  from  the  pur- 
suit. His  corps  was  accordingly  halted ; 
and  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  this 
unlooked-for  supineness  of  their  oppo- 
nents, were  rallied  by  General  Thiebault, 
and  withdrawn,  under  protection  of  the 
cavalry,  to  a  position  in  rear  of  Toledo. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  army  to' 
Torres  Vedras,  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  two  battalions,  which  had  not 
come  up  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  the  ac- 
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''  The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory 
were,  the  capture  of  a  general  officer  and 
«f vend  hundrfd  men,  thirteen  pieoea  of 


cannon,  and  twenty-three  waggons  loaded 
with  ammunition.  The  total  loss  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  battle,  has  been  estimated  at 
thxee  thousand.  Generals  Foy  and  Thie- 
bault do  not  admit  it  to  have  exceeded 
eighteen  hundred.  But,  considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  action,  the  latter 
calculation  will  probably  be  hdd  to  be  as 
much  below  the  truth,  as  the  former  is 
above  it 

'*  With  regard  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  armies,  there  exists  also  much  differ- 
ence of  statement.-  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  British  army  was  numerically 
superior  to  its  opponent;  but  Foy  and 
Iliiebattlt,  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
the  French  force  at  only  nine  thousand 
two  hundred  men,  are,  unquestionably, 
not  entitled  to  credit.  A  French  order  of 
battle,  found  on  the  field,  gave  a  total  of 
fourteen  thousand  men  present  under 
arms ;  and  thiy  amount  accords  too  accu- 
rately with  other  estimates,  and  also  with 
observations  made  at  the  time,  to  leave 
any  doubt  of  its  authenticity  and  correct- 

«  While  the  battle  was  yet  in  progress. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  on  the  field; 
but,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  declined  as- 
suming the  command  till  the  enemy  were 
repulsed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  action, 
when  the  ultimate  success  of  the  British 
arms  could  no  longer  be  considered  doubt- 
ful. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  naturally 
anxious  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory, and  represented  to  his  superior  in 
command  the  importance  of  following  np 
with  vigour  the  advantages  already  gain- 
ed. But  to  this  measure.  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard, actuated  by  an  unfortunate  dread  of 
responsibilit}',  refused  his  consent.  It 
was  urged  to  him,  in  vain,  that  the  ene- 
my, severely  beaten  and  discomfited,  had 
already  commenced  a  hurried  and  con- 
fused retreat ;  that  one  half  of  the  British 
army  had  borne  no  part  In  the  action,  and 
was,  consequently,  in  a  condition  to  fol- 
low up  the  pursuit  with  vigour  and  ef- 
fect ;  that  the  rood  to  Torres  Vedras  be- 
ing already  in  possession  of  General  HiH, 
it  was  now  in  oar  power  to  anticipate  the 
enemy  by  the  occupation  of  that  import- 
ant pass,  and  even  to  reach  Lisbon  be- 
fore him.  But  these  arguments  prodooed 
no  beneficial  consequence  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  With  the 
caution  of  an  aged  commander,  and  the 
diffidence  of  an  inexperienced  one,  he  de- 
clined encounteiittg  the  risks  attendant  on 
the  brilliant  scheme  of  operations  proposed 
for  his  adoption,  and  declared  his  deter- 
mination of  awaiting,  in  the  position  o£ 
Yimiero,  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moora. 

"  General  Ferguson,  on  receiving,  in  tlse 
fttU  career  of  taooet^  the  mortifying  or- 
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der  to  desist  IVom  farther  operations,  im- 
mediately sent  his  aid-de-camp  X6  repre- 
sent the  great  advantage  to  be  anticipated 
from  continuing  the  pursuit,  and  to  state, 
that  he  himself  might  have  cut  off  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Arthur ' 
earned  the  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard ;  but  this  second  representation  like- 
wise failed  of  effect.  The  accounts  he  had 
received  of  the  state  of  the  Portuguese 
troops,  was  such  as,  in  his  opinion,  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  their  being  found  ser- 
viceable.  The  artillery  horses  were,  or 
were  supposed  to  be,  inefficient ;  and  the 
want  of  cavalry  appeared  an  insuperable 
olgeetion  to  undertaking  such  operations 
as  those  contemplated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley.  These  difficulties,  in  the  mind  of 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  were  decisive.  The 
army  remained  in  their  position;  and  the 
Ereuch  vrere  suffered  to  retreat  unmolest- 
ed, and  to  re-organize  at  leisure  their 
broken  and  fugitive  troops.*' 

The  whole  army  of  Junot  had  been 
defeated,  when  not  above  one  half  of 
the  British  had  been  engaged.  With 
r^;ard  to  the  enemy,  General  Foy  has 
torn  ufl,  that  every  corps — every -sol- 
dier—had fought;  and  such  were  the 
necessities  of  Junot,  that  even  the  vo- 
lunteer horse-guard,   composed  of 
French  merchants  of  Lisbon,  was 
made  to  bear  its  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  whole  corps  of  the  enemy, 
therefore,  were  tired  and  dispirited, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
British  was  fresh  and  untouched,  and 
ready  for  any  operation  which  its 
leader  might  judge  serviceable  to  the 
cause.  Hill's  division,before  the  close 
of  tiie  battle,  was  in  possession  of  the 
road  to  Torres  Vedras  I    True,  that 
he  would  have  been  exposed,  on  his 
march  thither,  to  the  attacks  of  the 
French  cavalry,  which  were  strong, 
and  had  suffered  but  little  in  the  bat- 
tle;—yet,  why  needed  a  victorious 
division  of  British  infantry  to  have 
been  controlled  in  their  operations, 
by  a  cavalry  even  more  numerous 
than  Junot's?      Had  Hill  reached 
Torres  Vedras, — which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  he  could  have  done,  without 
much  loss,— there  he  might  have 
maintained  his    position, — for  the 
ground  is  the  strongest  in  the  world, — 
under  every  eflfort  to  dislodge  him, 
till  he  had  been  enabled  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army.    The  consequence  of 
such  a  movement  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  on  Lisbon;  to 
yoIm  zxvu.  no.  clxiv. 
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gain  possession  of  their  baggage  and 
military  stores ;  and  what  was  more 
important  than  either  or  both  of 
these,  to  have  saved  the  British  arms 
from  the  stigma  which  attached  to 
them  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  from  the 
unfortunate  Convention  of  Cintra.  It 
is,  however,  says  our  author,  but 
fair  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  state, 
that  his  opinions  were  supported  by 
those  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Sir  George  Murray — than  whom — 
with  the  exception  of  Wellington — 
the  service  boasts  no  higher  names. 
Our  author  then  enters  into  an  ac- 
count of  the  Convention  of  Cintra — 
the  evacuation  of  Lisbon — the  em- 
barkation of  the  French  army — and 
close  of  the  First  Campaign.  He, 
Napier,  Londonderry,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  all  good  militaiy  authori- 
ties, however  sore  they  feel  at  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  and  however 
disgusted  or  indignant  with  some  of 
its  details — all  agree  in  thinking  it 
was  rendered  necessary,  or  at  least 
adviseable,  by  the  'position  of  affairs 
after  the  Battie  of  Vimiero.  Had 
that  victory  been  followed  up,  Junot 
was  gone;  and,  instead  of  a  conven- 
tion, there  would  have  been  ar— capi- 
tulation. We  cannot  leave  this  vo- 
lume without  quoting  what  appears, 
to  us,  a  most  masterly  review  of  the 
operations  of  this  short  campaign : 

"  In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the 
short  campaign,  of  which  we  have  just 
detuled  the  more  prominent  events,  it 
must  he  admitted,  we  think,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  conduct  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
while  in  command,  wa3  marked  hy  a  de- 
gree of  skill,  boldness,  promptitude,  and 
fertility  of  resource,  which  can  only  be 
found  united  in  a  mind  of  the  first  or- 
der.    Like  an  early  sketch  of  a  great 
master,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  detect 
in  it  some  error  of  conception,  or  fimlt 
of  execution;  yet  he  must  be  blind  in- 
deed, who  does  not  perceive,  in  the  ge- 
neral vigour  and  boldness  of  the  design, 
promise  of  lofty  excellence  and  splendid 
achievement.     The  measure  of  landing 
his  army,  without  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, has  been  condemned  by  men  of 
different  mouTd,  as  rash  and  imprudent. 
Never  was  an  objection  more  futile  ur- 
ged   against   the    measures    of  a    great 
commander  ;    and   when    stated   by  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  in  his  defence  before 
the  Court  of  Inquiry,  it  drew  forth  a 
most  triumphant  refutation  from  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
determination  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUevloy  t» 
2l 
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engagfl  )u#  army  in  jo^puwliate  operations 
ag^i)4  the  eaemyi  was  tbe  resist  of  the 
niAest  an4  most  accurate  calculation,  and 
of  a  deep  ^d  well-grounded  conyiction, 
t)^t  hU  force  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
ezpuUion  of  the  French  army  frpm  ^he 
capital.  Had  the  projects  of  Sir  Atthur 
WeUesley  heen  carried  into  effect  by  those 
whp  succeeded  him  in  cou^mand,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  campaign  would 
have  been  conducted  to  a  more  glorious 
result  To  say  nothing  of  the  advance  on 
Mafra,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  it  w^ 
the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
ledey,  expressed  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
that  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Vlmiero,  and  pushing  forward  the 
right  wing  on  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras, 
we  might  have  anticipated  the  enemy  in 
reaching  Lidion,  and  have  at  ones  placed 
Junot  in  a  situatipn  in  which  another  de- 
feat must  have  terminated  in  uncondition- 
al snrrender. 

"  To  say  that  an  eperatHm  of  this  hM 
and  splendid  character  was  attended  by 
hazard,  is»  in  fact,  to  say  nothing.  AU 
warlike  eperations  are  so.  But  the  point 
19,  did  the  one  in  question  hqld  out  a  fair 
ai^d  reasonable  prpspect  of  success  ?  and, 
was  the  object  to  be  obtained  of  magnitude 
and  importance  sufficient  to  justjfy  the 
rislL  ?  These  are  questions  which  gave 
rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  at  the 
tin^e,  and  on  which  it  would  ill  become 
the  most  gifted  writer  to  express  his  con- 
viction with  any  thing  approaching  to 
ddgmatism.  Yet  we  know  not  why  we 
shoiild  conceal  our  own  decided  bsUef,  that 
the  conclusions  of  those  military  reasoners 
who  would  answer  these  questions  in  the 
q^gative,  are  founded  on  narrow  and  ti- 
mid views,  by  which  it  was  more  than 
improbable,  that  a  genius  like  $hat  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  could  be  influenced. 

"  On  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  we  would  cast  no  een- 
sure.  Successively  called  on  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  immediate 
neighlNHirhood  of  an  enemy,  of  whose 
strength  and  situation  they  knewnothing; 
in  a  state  of  utter  ignoranoe  of  the  locali- 
ties of  the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants,  these  officers  wore  placed,  by 
the  bungling  mismanagement  of  gpvern- 
xnent*  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  which 
it  conveys  no  imputation  to  assert  they 
were  unequal  to  overcome. 

*'  Up  to  the  period  of  the  armistice,  the 
chief  impediments  felt  in  all  the  op«^- 
tlons  of  the  army  arose  from  want  of  ca- 
valry, and  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
artillery  horses.  Why,  we  may  ask,  were 
these  things  so  ?  Why  was  an  expedition, 
thus  erippied  and  incapacitated  for  vigor- 
«His  afMmtion  iji  the  field,  sent  forth  to 
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encounter  difficniiies,  which  might  so  esti. 
ly  have  been  avoided  ?  It  was  solely  ow- 
ing to  our  deficiency  in  cavalry,  that  Be- 
laborde  was  enabled  to  effect  an  orderly 
and  unmolested  retreat  from  the  poaitioa 
of  Roli9a ;  and  had  our  strength  in  that 
arm  been  greater,  not  only  would  the  ad- 
vantages acquired  by  the  victory  of  Vl- 
micro  have  heen  prodigiously  increaied, 
but  all  obstacle  to  a  vigorous  pursuit  would 
at  once  have  been  removed.  Whaterer 
degree  of  lustre,  therefore,  the  operations 
which  terminated  in  the  field  of  Vimiero, 
may  cast  on  the  skill  of  the  General,  or  tht 
valour  of  his  troops,  they  can  contribaU 
nothing  to  the  honour  of  a  ministry,  by 
whose  negligence  or  incapacity  so  many 
important  advantages  ware  lost  to  the 
country. 

*'  On  the  subject  of  the  Armistice  and 
subsequent  Conrention,  we  have  a  few— 
and  but  a  few—- observations  to  ntake.  In 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Convention, 
and  of  its  sound  policy  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  armies,  the  weight  of  evidence 
so  decidedly  preponderates,  as  almost  to 
preclude  a  doubt  with  regard  to  a  sabject, 
on  which  we  know  that  the  highest  mili- 
tary authorities  entertained  none.    All 
the   Generals  of  the  army  in  Portugal, 
whose  general  or  local  information  eoold 
lend  weight  to  their  opinions,  deelared 
their  decided  conviction  that  the  Cenven- 
tion  was  founded,  in  the  main,  on  a  sound 
view  of  the  situntfon  and  resources  of  tin 
enemy,  and  of  our  own  means  of  oilieBsiw 
operation.    From  the  very  commencemeDt 
of  hostilities  it  ie  known  to  have  been  tke 
decided  opinion  qf  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
that  the  general  interests  of  the  cause 
would  be  best  promoted  by  adopting  the 
most  speedy  measures  for  the  expulsion  ef 
the  French  from  Portugal,  and  briogin^ 
a  British  force  to  co-operate  with  the  Spa- 
niards on  the  £bro.      That  it  was  in  ^iie 
power  of  the  British  army — ^numerically 
superior  as  it  was  to  the  enemy — to  have 
expelled  him  from  Portugal  by  force  of 
arms,  has  never  been  denied.     Bat  it  as 
little  admits  of  a  negative,  that  when  die 
event  of  another  battle  should  have  com- 
pelled Junot  to  evacuate  Lisbon,  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo  was  open  for  his  retreat, 
and  that  nuigazines  had  been  already  form- 
ed for  the  supply  of  his  army  during  its 
retreat  to  the  frontier.      The  strong  fort- 
ress of  Elvas  was  in  hie  poeseasien ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  British 
army,  in  advancing  into  the  interior,  mvd 
have  materially  retarded   the   vigour  ef 
pursuit.  It  was  judged  too — and  we  tldnk 
rightly  judged*— that  tJie  cause  of  the  Spfrr 
nish  patriots  would  he  more  efficaeiouily 
promoted  by  the  presence  of  thirty  then- 
sand  British  soldiorsy  and  of  four  thou* 
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mod  litostod  iirlmiMra,  than  Hcoald eii£. 
fir  dlndnntagt  hmm.  twmtj  tkoown^ 
addhtenAl  Fnodi  troops  being  thioim,  at 
m  nrjr  remote  periods  into  the  oenntry. 
"  So  «ttsh  Ibr  the  priodpleof  tiM  Coi^ 
Tntfoa.     That  many  of  ita  4elaUa  were 
objectionable  cannot  be  denied ;  and  here 
alone  it  ia  iiiat  eanme  can  fiOl  joatlr  on 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.     It  mm  certainly 
iocnmbent  on  that  officer  to  have  inskted 
on  »  qwcifie  stipulation  by  which  the 
French  ahoold  hare  been  forced  to  dia- 
gorge  their  <^iegraoeful  plunder,  and  to 
have  taken  strict  measures  for  securing  its 
encution.     It  became  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple^  we  think,  and  it  was  due  to  the  cha- 
'  neter  of  the  army  he  commanded,  to  ha^e 
■winiMd  a  higher  moral  tone  in  demand- 
ky  an  poesible  reparation  from  the  in- 
ikmoaa  manuiders,  who  had  proved  them- 
tdTBs  alike  destitute  of  principle  and  ho- 
asur.      That  the  Armistice  and  preHmi- 
asry  eonyention  were  concloded  without 
ths  knowledge  or  partieipatlon  of  the  For- 
tofuesa  geMval,  we  held  to  have  been  an- 
ether  error.     It  ought  not  to  hate  been 
ftfgottcn  «h«t  we  stood  in  a  TCbtionef 
singular  delieaey  to  the  Pertngueas  Sove- 
reign  and  people;  and  it  should  have  been 
the  olgest  of  the  British  General  toregu- 
late  his  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  exciting  either  jealousy  or  distrust 
In  a  nation  wnoee  cordial  oo«operation  was 
so  ssifnfial  to  the  successful  prosecutKm 
of  the  wnr.     Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  must 
have  known,  that  the  patriots  of  the  whole 
Peninsula  were  abundantly  ready  to  mis- 
interpret both  the  motives  and  actions  of 
thefr  allies ;  and  he  must  likewise  have 
been  aware,  'that  an  union  of  sentiment 
between  tho  authorities  of  the  two  nations, 
was,  on  soch  an  occasion,  above  all  things 
desirable. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  will  probably  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
were  more  Ihvourable  to  the  French  than 
It  was  either  prudent  or  politic  to  grant. 
To  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Spa- 
nidi  nation  in  the  purity  of  her  motives 
and  the  prowess  of  her  soldiers,  was,  to 
England,  worth  more  than  a  victory. 
Th^  however,  the  Convention  of  Cintra 
did  not  tend  to  acquire  for  her.  With  an 
army  flashed  with  recent  victory,  and 
greatly  sap«rior  In  numbers,  and  with  the 
whole  nation  on  our  side,  we  shewed  too 
plainly  that  the  vanquished  enemy  was 
•till  formidable  to  the  victors.  The  moral 
impression  throughout  Europe,  arising 
from  the  measures  in  question,  was  de- 
cidedly onfkvourable  to  our  arms.  Our 
military  reputation  was  lowered ;  and  the 
British  generals  were  regarded  as  having 
Kandalonaly  sacrificed  the  interest  of  their 
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This  ImprMSicoi  may  bow,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  regarded  as  unfounded ; 
yet  we  believe  that  no  Englishman  looks 
back  with  pride  on  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  or  would  not  feel  happy  could  all 
record  ef  it  be  eniaed  for  ever  from  our 


We  shall  now  turn  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
in  which  so  much  noble  blood  was 
shedi,  and  on  which  so  much  ignoble 
ink  has  been  spilt,  by  writers  who 
never  saw  a  sword  but  at  a  shop- 
window,  or  at  a  review.  That  that 
good  and  great  man  has  been  often 

frossly  cahimniated,  admits  no  doubt; 
ut  his  conduct  in  a  situation  of  great 
— indeed  almost  unexampled  diffi- 
culty and  peril,  Is  nevertheless  a  fair 
subject  of  discussion;  and  perhaps 
the  writer  of  this  book,  who  steers  a 
middle  course  between  Londonder- 
ry and  Napier,  may  be,  by  the  best 
judges^— «mong  whom  we  certainly 
are  not, — thought  to  be  nearer  the 
truth,  than  either  of  these  distinguish- 
ed officers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
spirit  In  which  he  speaks  of  Sir  John 
Inoore'a  talents  ana  virtues  is  above 
all 'exception, — as  enthusiastic,  and 
probably  more  judicious,  than  that 
of  some  of  his  most  devoted  eulogists. 
That  he  committed  some  errors,  he 
does  not  deny ;  but  so  far  from  seek- 
ing to  exaggerate  them,  or  to  detract 
from  his  military  genius,  he  points 
out,  with  perfect  candour  and  com- 
plete knowledge,  all  the  difficulties 
oy  which  he  was  -surrounded  at  all 
times,  on  all  hands ;  so  that  at  the 
close  of  his  most  impartial  narrative, 
we  reffard  Sir  John  Moore,  though 
bafflecfand  unsuccessful,  in  the  light, 
nevertheless,  of  a  ffreat  captain.  In 
this  admirable  work, — admirable,  in- 
deed, no  less  for  talent,  than  for  a 
truly  British  spirit, — Colonel  Napier 
will  find  not  a  trace  of  "  the  baseness 
of  Moore's  posthumous  calumnia- 
tors." Some  opinions  there  are, 
which  that  moat  accomplished  per- 
son will  condemn ;  but  not  even  he, 
with  all  his  eloquence, — and  elo- 
quent he  is,  in  the  fervour  of  a  high 
heart,  and  the  vigour  of  a  most  mas- 
culine understanding, — has  drawn  a 
more  interesting  and  impressive  cha- 
racter of  that  illustrious  leader,  whose 
death  has  been  so  nobly  lamented  in 
one  glorious  line,  by  our  great  na- 
tions poet,  basely  said  by  'some  pi- 
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tiful  persons,  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal enemy  of  Moore's  fame — 

**  And  sad  CoruDiiA  mourns  her  battle 
won." 

On  the  liberation  of  Portugal  by 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,  it  was  de- 
termined to  dispatch  an  expedition 
to  the  north  of  Spain.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  corps  of  20,000  men,  detach- 
ed from  the  forces  in  Portugal,  with 
two  regiments  of  German  light  car 
valry,  and  a  suitable  body  oT  artil- 
lery, and  10,000  men,  then  assem- 
bling at  Falmouth^  under  Sir  David 
Baird.  Sir  John  Moore  was  direct- 
ed, as  commander-in-chief,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  troops 
under  his  more  immediate  command, 
and  to  fix  on  some  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  whole  army,  either  in 
Gallicia,  or  on  the  borders  of  Leon. 
No  sooner  had  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand, than  he  found  he  had  great 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Few  effec- 
tive preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  equipment  of  the  troops,  by  his 
predecessors  in  command.  Magar 
zines  were  to  be  formed,  and  means 
of  transport  to  be  provided,  in  an  im- 
poverisned  and  exhausted  country. 
All  the  complicated  preliminaries  ne- 
cessary for  the  forward  march  of  the 
army,  before  the  rainy  season  should 
set  in,  (for  he  preferred  reaching  his 
destination  by  land,  rather  than  by 
sea,)  were  still  to  be  accomplished ; 
but  such  was  Sir  John  Moore's  energy, 
that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  from  the 
period  of  his  assuming  the  command, 
the  gi'eat  part  of  the  army  was  on  its 
march  to  the  frontier.  Deceived  by 
erroneous  information,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  roads,  he  determined  to  divide 
his  army  into  three  columns, — a* 
dangerous  arrangement,  our  author 
thii&s,  and  one  by  which  the  period  of 
concentration  would,  of  necessity,  be 
retarded.  On  his  arrival  at  Salaman- 
ca, on  the  13th  of  November,  1808,  he 
heard  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
the  Spanish  army,  under  Belvidere, 
before  Burgos ;  and  next  evening 
he  was  awakened  by  an  exj^ress  from 
General  Pignatelli,  conveying  intel- 
ligence, that  the  enemy  had  pushed 
on  a  body  of  cavalry  to  Vallaaolid,  a 
city  not  above  three  marches  from 
Salamanca.  He  had  with  him  at  this 
time  only  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
and  not  a  single  gim.  The  enemy 
were  in  hit  fronti-^his  situation  had 
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thus  suddenly  become  one  of  gtrai 

Eeril ;  and  under  such  circumstaaces, 
e  assembled  the  Junta  of.  Salamui- 
ca,  and  declared  his  resolution, 
should  the  French  continue  tiieir  ad- 
vance on  his  front,  to  retire  on  Por- 
tttgal. 

The  French,  however,  withdrew  to 
Palencia;  and  Moore  directed  Baird 
and  Hope  to  close  with  their  divi- 
sions on  Salamanca.      Meanwhile, 
Blake  had  been  utterly  routed  at 
Espinosa;  and  by  this  destruction  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  had  occupied  a  line  reaching 
from  Bilboa  to  Burgos,  the  flank  of 
the  centre,  under  Caatanos,  was  laid 
open  to  the  enemy.    The  French 
were  completely  interposed,  at  this 
time,  between  the  Spanish  and  Bri- 
tish armies,  and  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment, advance  on  the  latter  in  orer- 
whelming  force.    Now,  Moore  had 
complete  all  his  arrangements  on 
the  assurance,  that  the  assembling  of 
his  forces,  by  three  diflFerent  routBi, 
would  be  protected  by  the  Spanidi 
armies.    But  to  effect  the  union  of 
his  divisions,  had  now  become  an 
operation  of  danger  and  difficult'; 
for  he  was  placed  as  a  central  point 
between  the  two  wings  of  hi?  anny, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  approach 
the  one,  without  hazarding  the  safe- 
ty of  the  other. 

'<  Thus  compelled  to  remuD  inactive  it 
Salamanca,  Sir^John  Moore  endfavoured 
to  stimulate  the  local  authorities  into  thf 
adoption  of  such  lueasures  of  promptitude 
and  vigour  as  were  suited  to  the  fxif^xM 
of  the  cris'iH.      Iti  this  effort  he  ftUed. 
The  Spanish  people,  though  still  inflittn- 
ced  by  fierce  and  unmitigated  hatred  to- 
wards their  invaders,  were  no  longer  vu- 
mated  by  that  uncalculating  and  oodtuI- 
sive'energy/^which,  in  the  oommeoeemait 
of  the  struggle,    had  goaded  them  Ulu 
madness   into   furious   resistance.     The 
fierceness  of  the  paroxysm  had  passed  ^ 
and  though,  in  the  (»iU8e  of  their  country, 
the  hand  of  every  Spaniard  was  prepand 
to  gripe  the  sword,  the  blows  it  dnit 
were  directed  with  an  erring  aim, and  hy 
a  feebler  arm.      Their  detestation  of  a  fo- 
reign yoke  was  undiminished ;  but  it  bad 
become  a  fixed  and  inert  sentiment,  raihcr 
than  a  fierce,  uncontrollable,  and  all-per- 
vadiug  impulse. 

"Before  entering  Spain,  every  thins 
had  contributed  to  conceal  the  real  state 
of  the  Peninsula  from  the  penetrating  vi- 
sion of  Sir  John  Moora.  The  Britiab 
govemmant*  itaelf  deceived,  had  become, 
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in  its  torn,  tke  InrtAnutKry  prvpug^iU^  of 
dMBptkni.     At  the  oomiiieiicemeDt  of  the 
•tnigi^le,  it  had  difp«teh«d  military  ^ento 
to  tlw  head-quarten  of  the  different  Sp»* 
niah  generals,  to  act  as  arg^aiB  of  comma- 
Dicalion,  and  transmit  autlientic  intelli- 
fence  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  seat 
of  war.     The  persons  selected  for  this 
ser\'icc  irere,  generally,  officers  undistin- 
guished by  talent  or  experience,  And  there- 
fore little  suited  to  discharge,  with  bene- 
fit, the  duties  of  an  office  so  delicate  and 
important.     They  seem  generally  to  have 
become  the  dupes  of  the  unwarranted  eon- 
fidence  and  inflated  boasting  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded ;  and  their 
reports  were  framed  in  a  strain  of  blind 
and  sanguine  anticipation,  not  dedncible 
from  any  enlarged  or  rational  view  of  the 
proepeets  or  conditions  of  the  people.    In- 
stead  of  true  representations  of  the  num. 
bers,  character,  and  state  of  effleiency  of 
the  armies,  they  were  deluded  into  adopt- 
ing the  extravagant  hyperboles  of  rash  and 
vain-glorioas  men,  and  contributed  what 
in  them  lay  to  propagate  false  and  exag- 
gerated  'notions  of  the  military  power  of 
the  Spanish  nation.     They  did  not'  ven- 
ture to  obtrude  on  the  British  Cabinet  the 
nnpalatablc  truth,  that  the  national  army 
was^  in  effect,  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
gregation of   separate   and   independent 
bands,  miserably  armed,  possessing  but  a 
scanty  and  ill-served  artillery,  and  almost 
destitute  of  cavalry.     Had  they  done  so ; 
and  had  they  stated  Ukewise,  that  this  ar- 
my was  without  magazines  of  any  kind, 
without  generals  of  talent  or  experience, 
without  officers  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
details  of  war,  to  instruct  and  discipline 
the   raw  levies   which   constituted    the 
greater  pert  of  its  numerical  strength; 
and,  further,  that  the  different  leaders 
were  prevented,  by  frivolous  jealousies, 
and  diaoordanoe  of  opinion,  from  cordially 
aniting  in  the  execution  of  any  great  ope- 
ruidon^  the  calamitous  events  on  the  £bro 
would   probably  not  have   come  like   a 
tkanderbolt  to  crush  and  stultify  the  com- 
(  of  a  government,  which  was  at 
I  sincerely  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the 
I  of  freedom. 
*'  England  had  furnished  Spain  with 
supplies  ;  she  had  poured  arms  and  mu- 
jtitions  into  the  country  with  a  profuse 
hand  ;   bat  she  had  taken  no  efficacious 
measures  for  their  judicious  application. 
She  exercised  little  influence  on  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Spanish  government ;  and  even 
while  providing  the  very  thewes  and  si- 
news €ff  the  war,  her  voice  was  seldom 
Bstened    to  with  obedience    or  respect. 
Arms,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  men  sway- 
ed by  petty  views  and  local  interests,  were 
wasted  and  miaBppUed ;  and  the  supplies 


of  money,  dothhig,  and  ammunition,  so 
liberally  afforded,  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention and  of  petty  jealousy  to  the  rival 
authorities.  In  truth,  the  provincial  go- 
vernors were  actuated  by  no  liberal  and 
enlai^ged  views  of  the  public  benefit.  Su- 
pine in  danger,  and  vain-glorious  in  pros- 
perity, at  once  untalented  and  unenlight- 
ened, no  men  could  be  more  unfitted  to 
direct  the  resources  of  a  nation  with  vi- 
gour and  effect. 

*'  In  such  men  Sir  John  Moore  could 
place  no  trust  His  expectations  had  been 
deceived.  He  found  supineness  where  he 
expected  energy ;  a  people  not  filled  with 
an  active  spirit-stirring  enthusiasm,  but 
reposing  in  a  dull,  immovable,  and  lethar- 
gic confidence  in  their  own  prowess  and 
resources,  even  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  triumpliant  enemy.  His 
mind  became  not  only  perplexed  but  irri- 
tated by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes. 
At  Salamanca  he  Icnew  himself  to  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  and  precarious  posi- 
tion, unprotected  in  front,  separated  from 
the  wings  of  his  army,  with  nothing  but 
a  barren  country  to  retire  upon.  To  the 
concentration  of  his  forces,  he  was  aware, 
indeed,  that  no  present  olistacle  existed ; 
but  how  long  such  a  state  of  tilings  might 
continue,  he  had  no  data  on  which  to  form 
a  judgment.  The  enemy  at  any  moment 
might  interpose  a  body  which  would  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  junction,  for 
there  existed  no  Spanish  force  from  which 
he  could  anticipate  protection. 

"  To  the  other  embarrassments  of  Sir 
John  Moore  must  be  added,  the  difficulty 
of  receiving  true  and  faithful  intelligence 
of  the  events  passing  around  him.  On 
public  and  official  reports  no  confidence 
could  be  placed,  and  of  more  authentic 
sources  of  intelligence,  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  deprived.  He  had  been  sent  for- 
ward without  a  plan  of  operations,  or  any 
data  on  which  to  found  one.  Castanoo 
was  the  person  with  whom  he  had  been 
directed  to  concert  his  measures ;  but  tliat 
officer  had  been  superseded  by  Romana  ; 
and  of  the  situation  of  the  latter,  Sir  John 
Moore  only  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in 
raUying  the  remains  of  Blake's  ai*my,  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles. 
Naturally  distrustful  of  the  apocryphal 
intelligence  transmitted  by  the  British 
military  residents,  he  could  rely  only  on. 
the  reports  of  Colonel  Graham  and  Cap- 
tain Whittingham;  and  these,  in  con- 
junction with  the  information  which  his 
own  officers  were  enabled  to  procure,  con- 
tributed still  further  to  deepen  the  gloom 
by  which  his  mind  was  overcast." 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  came,  for 
which  Sir  John  Moore  was  certain]}- 
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not  unprepared,  as  he  had  written  to 
Mr  Frere,  the  new  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, respecting  the  prohaMlity  of 
such  an  event.  Castanos  had  been 
defeated  at  Tudela  wil^  great  loss; 
and  the  road  to  Madrid  was  now  open 
to  the  French  armies.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  Frere  the  very  day  before  the 
arrival  of  this  intelligence,  saying, 
in  that  event, — ''  I  must  either  mar^ 
upon  Madrid,  and  throw  myself  into 
the  heart  of  Spain,  and  thus  run  ail 
risks,  and  share  the  fortune  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  or  I  must  fall  back 
on  Portugal.  In  the  latter  case,  I 
fall  back  upon  my  resources,  upon 
Lisbon-— cover  a  country  where  there 
is  a  British  interest — act  as  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Spain,  if  the  French 
detach  a  force  against  me — and  am 
ready  to  return  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Spaniards,  should  circumstances 
again  render  it  eligible." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  Sir  John 
Moore,  without  waiting  tor  Mr  Frere's 
reply,  determined  on  immediate  re- 
treat, transmitting  orders  to  B^d  at 
Astorga,  and  Hope  at  the  Escurial, 
for  the  former  to  retire  on  Corunna, 
and  the  latter  to  push  forward,  if 
possible,  to  Salamanca.  Baird,  too, 
was  directed  to  write  instancy  to 
England,  that  a  simply  of  transports 
mi^ht  be  sent  to  the  Tagus.  **  They 
win  be  wanted,"  said  he ;  "  for  when 
the  French  have  Spain,  Portugal  can- 
not be  defended^* ^--9Ji  opinion,  by  the 
way,  not  very  consistent  with  the 
tenor  of  his  letter,  quoted  above,  to 
Mr  Frere. 

All  the  world  knows  that  this  re- 
solution astounded  Mr  Frere,  who 
strongly  ui^ed  the  General  to  ad- 
vance on  Madrid ;  or,  if  he  was  de- 
termined against  that  step— «  pretty 
bold  one,  it  must  be  confessed— then 
he  suggested  the  alternative  of  ta- 
king up  a  position  in  the  strong  conn* 
try  around  Astorga.  A  retreat  from 
that  place  to  Corunna  would,  he  ar- 
gued, be  less  difficult  than  through 
Portu^l  to  Lisbon ;  and  in  that  posi- 
tion the  armv  might  wait  for  rein- 
forcements 01  cavalry,  to  enable  it  to 
act  on  the  flat  country,  which  opens 
immediately  from  that  point,  ana  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  of  Leon  and 
Old  Castile.  Two  Spanish  Generals, 
dispatched  by  the  Simreme  Junta  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army, 
in  order  to  concert  with  its  com- 
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mander  an  united  pku  of  opendou, 
corroborated  die  eximntod  tmi^ 
nenlB  of  Mr  Frere,  with  regard  ts 
the  stretigth  of  tiie  Sptnirii  andeBi 
Qenenl  ban  Juan  was  said  to  be  in 
'  possession  of  the  pass  of  Somoiittn, 
which  he  had  fortified  bo  stxoagly 
as  to  render  abortlTe  all  the  emmft 
hopes  of  reaching  Madrid.   But»  lo 
and  behold !    Colonel  Graham  had 
just  arrived  with  intelligence,  that 
the  pass  had  been  forced  by  the 
French !    Justly  disgusted  wiA  idl 
this  i^orance   and  vreakness,  Sir 
John  Moore  would  not  hear  df  titt 
proposal  of  these  gentlemen  to  form 
a  junction  with  Romana,  andtherfr> 
by  create  a  diversion  favourable  to 
the  defence  of  the  capital   MorhL 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Juats,  aod 
Governor  of  Madrid,  had  writteuto 
Shr  John  Moore,  mformiBg  him  that 
25,000menof  the  armyof  CartHBM 
were  falling  bade  on  thatcity;  ^ 
lO/MK)  men   from   the  Somemin 
were  likewise  concentra!tlng,aiidtte 
nearly  40,000  other  iroope  wen  pr^ 
pared  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the 
capitid.    While  Moore  was  ddibonr 
dng  on  this  communication  ftvni 
Morla,  (whetJier  Mork  was  thcA 
a  traitor,  or  not  till  a  few  daye  after- 
wards.'tis  not  easy  to  say,)  ChanBii' 
ly,  a  Irench  emi^pmt  in  we  Biilaih 
service,  arrived  with  dispatches  from 
Mr  Frere.    He  had  been  in  Madrid 
on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  stroogest  and  oMSt  ua- 
equivocal  dem(MiAtratioBs  of  ardoMi 
am<Nig  all  the  claases  oi  the  peo^ 
The  whale  masB  of  the  pepidatua 
was  rising  in  arms ;  the  Btreels'Wtfa 
broken  up,  housea  banrieaded,  aad 
peasants  from  all  quarters  floddag 
mto  the  city,  to  bear  part  in  ito  d^ 
fence.    Hie  Duke  del  InflBntada  M 
commissioned  him  to  make  knowa 
this  state  of  things  to  the  Britisb  Ge> 
neral,  and  to  entreat  him  to  make 
some  movement  tbAt  mieht  operate 
as  a  diversion  for  the  capital,  which 
its  defenders  had  determmed  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  extremity.    *  I  Ija^ 
no  hesitation,"  said  Mr  Frere,* fa 
taking  upon  myself  any  degree  of 
responsibility  which  may  attach  to 
this  advice,  as  I  consider  the  state  of 
Spain  to  depend  absolutelyy  for  die 
present,  on  the  resolution  you  mif 
adopt.  I  sajr^br  tktpretaUy  for  inch 
ia  uie  spirit  and  cshwacter  of  ^ 
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emmtiy,  thiil,  even  If  fttnmdoned  b^ 
the  Biitisb,  I  ah^^d  by  no  mesne 
despair  of  nltiiDftte  success." 

Sir  Jofan  Moorre  felt  thtrt  be  could 
not  resiflt  ell  these  oflidri  etetemente 
<— he  could  not  suspect  that  the  Junta 
woold  deceive  bbn  in  a  mete  matter 
of  ftict — ^tbat  a  person  of  Mr  Frere's 
known  perspicacity,  bad  become  tfte 
dupe  01  a  mere  flimsy  delusion-^ 
that  tiie  ardour  and  effervescence  of 
the  popular  spirit,  which  Cbarmilly 
declared  he  nad  seen,  was  but  a 
dream;  and  therefore  dedding  on  a 
cfaanffe  of  plan,  he  sent  orders  to 
Baird  to  stop  his  retrogresdve  march, 
and  return  to  Astorga.  These  orders 
reached  hJm  at  Villa  Franca,  late  on 
the  7th  of  December,  when  in  full  re^ 
treat  to  Corunna.  Hope  was  already 
at  Alba  de  Totmes,  and  thus  tiie  po* 
tiHon  of  the  army  at  Salamanca  was 
iecure.  Meanwhile,  Cbarmilly,  Ig- 
norant a^  Sir  John  Moore's  change 
of  plana^  delivered  to  him  another 
letter  from  Mr  Frere,  requesting, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  General  con- 
tinuing his  resolution  to  retreat  on 
Portugal,  Cbarmilly  might  be  exa- 
ninea  before  a  CoimcilOT  War.  This 
letter  Moore  tore  into  pieces,  and  hi- 
stantly  ordered  Cfaarmilly  to  quit 
Salamattca. 

"  On  a  calm  review  of  the  circum-* 
stances  oonnected  with  this  unpleastBt  ool- 
iision,  we  feel  little  disposed  to  attribute 
blame  to  either  party.  Both  miquestion- 
Aly  d^ded  on  the  purest  and  most  oon- 
stlenltous  motiTCS.  Both  were  animated 
by  a  Tehement  desire  to  act  as  might  most 
cwto-lbttte  to  the  Ironotir  of  their  country, 
and  the  interest  of  the  common  cause. — 
The  style  of  Mr  Frere,  indeed,  is  some- 
what less  oonrteoos  than  might  hare  been 
expected  from  so  accomplished  a  diplom- 
atist ;  md  the  opinions  of  Sir  John  Moore 
were  certainly  entitled  to  greater  respect 
Aan  the  Minister  seemed  inclined  to  af- 
liord  them;  but  the  question  on  which' 
they  differed,  was  one  on  which  men, 
aesloav  far  the  same  end,  might  arrive  at 
disstmilmr  conclusions,  without  imputa- 
tion on  the  motives  of  either. 

**  In  truth,  the  minds  of  Mr  Frere  and 
Sr  John  Moore  were  of  different  mould 
and  consistency.  The  one,  ardent  and 
enthnaiastic,  was  disposed  to  rely  with  too 
&eile  a  credence  on  the  energy  and  devo- 
tion of  the  assertors  of  a  noble  cause. 
The  other,  too  strongly  ^sgusted,  perhaps, 
wKh  repeated  proofs  6f  ignorance  and  im- 
beeflHy  in  tfie  SpUDish  leaders,  regarded 
the  aceae  around  Unr  With  the  eye  of  a 


general.  He  felt  little  d{spose4)  fo  antlciA 
pate  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  reristance 
whieh  popahur  enthnsiasfh  might  oppose 
to  military  skiH  and  highly  disciplined 
troops.  They  beheld  the  same  ercfkits 
tiirough  Aiftarent  media.'* 

Having;  now  determined  to  ad- 
vance, Moore  wrote  to  Romana,  ex- 
pressing a  strong  wish  for  the  speedy 
junction  of  their  armies,  in  order 
that  combined  efforts  might  be  made 
for  the  support  of  Madrid.  But, 
alas !  what  an  army !  Romana  had 
under  him  20,000  men;  but  they 
were  without  haversacks,  cartridffe- 
boxes,  or  shoes,  or  many  even  witK- 
out  clothing.  Besides^  they  durst 
not  stir  k  foot  For  a  corps  of  about 
10,000  Frenchmen  were  posted  be- 
tween Sahagun  and  Almanza,  the 
apparent  object  of  which  was.  to 
check  his  movements;  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  think  of  abandon- 
ing his  present  position.  Farther, 
any  approach  with  his  corps  to- 
wards the  British  army,  if  he  chose 
to  run  that  risk,  would  leave  the 
French  free  ingress  into  Asturiae, 
from  which  he  drew  large  supplies, 
and  would  likewise  endanger  Galli- 
cia.  So  much  for  Romana.  The 
Junta  of  Toledo  nowinformedMoore, 
that  they  intended  to  reunite  the 
dispersed  armies  in  that  quarter,  and 
defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  General  instantly  sent  a  British 
officer  to  reside  at  Toledo,  and  con- 
cert measures  for  its  defence.  But 
on  the  first  approach  of  a  column  of 
the  enemy,  the  Junta  retired  from 
the  city,  and  it  was  occupied,  with- 
out opposition,  by  the  corps  of  Vic- 
tor. So  much  for  the  Junta  and  city 
of  Toledo.  Two  days  afterwards. 
Colonel  Graham,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Madrid,  returned  with 
mtelligence  of  its  being  already  in 
occupation  of  the  enemy.  So  much 
for  Moria  tlie  Deceiver,  and  for  Mr 
Frere  the  Deceived !  Yet  the  fall  of 
Madrid  did  not  deter  Moore  from 
pursuing  his  projected  operations. 
The  great  bulk  of'^the  French  army, 
which  might  have  been  employed 
against  him,  had  been  carried  into 
Catalonia,  or  towards  Madrid ;  and 
Moore  considered,  that,  by  a  for- 
ward movement,  and  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Baird,  he  would  be  able  to 
menace  the  communication  of  the 
enemy;  thus  creating  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  those  Spaniards  who  still 
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remained  in  arms,  and  mvof  time 
lor  the  raising  and  embodymg  of 
new  levies  in  the  south.  But  he 
never  ceased  to  contemplate  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreat,  whenever  the  Bri- 
tish army  should  become  the  chief 
object  of  the  enemy's  attention.  It 
was  not  long  till  that  happened ;  for, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  a  dis- 
patch from  Berthier  to  Soult  was  in- 
tercepted, directing  him  to  occupy 
Leon,  Benevente,  and  Zamora,  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  into  Gallicia, 
and  maintain  subjection  in  the  flat 
country.  It  stated,  that  no  annoyance 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  already  supposed  to 
be  in  full  retreat  on  Portugal.  But 
should  that  not  be  the  case,  the 
movement  of  the  fourth  corps  on 
Badi^os  would  speedily  realise  the 
anticipation.  It  likewise  appeared 
from  this  dispatch,  that  SouU  was  at 
Saldanha  with  two  divisions;  and 
that  Mortier,  with  another,  had  or- 
ders to  march  on  Zaragoza.  The 
eighth  corps,  under  Junot,  (so  much 
for  the  Convention  of  Cintra,)  was 
stated  to  have  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  would  probably  be  concentrated 
at  Burgos. 

It  had  been  Moore's  intention  to 
push  onward  to  Valladolid ;  but  he 
now  thought  it  high  time  to  alter  his 
plans;  so  he  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Toro,  and  ordered  Baird 
to  concentrate  his  division  at  Bene- 
vente. At  Toro  he  received  letters 
from  Mr  Frere,  and  from  the  Su- 
preme Junta,  still  assuring  him  of 
the  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  Spa- 
nish people,  and  that  Romana  was 
about  to  join  him  with  14,000  men; 
and  urging  him  to  engage  immediate- 
^  ly  in  active  operations  against  the 
enemy.  The  chief  command  of  the 
Spanish  armies  was  offered  him ;  but 

r'nst  his  better  judgment,  he  had 
ady  engaged  in  operations  from 
which  he  had  anticipated  little  bene- 
ficial result;  and  now  he  was  re- 
solved to  act  for  himself,  and  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  requests  or  remon- 
strances. At  this  very  moment  of 
perplexity,  though  not  of  irresolu- 
tion, he  received  intelligence  that 
Romana,  who,  according  to  Mr  Frere, 
was  to  join  him  with  14,000  men, 
had  actually  commenced  his  retreat 
from  Leon  on  Gallicia !  Romana, 
however,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
return,  and  join  in  any  operation 
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agahiBt  the  enem^.  Moore  therefore 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  attack  Soult 
in  his  position  at  Saldai^  about 
80  miles  to  the  northward  of  Toro. 

He  considered  that  even  an  unpro- 
fitable victory  could  scarpelv  fail  to 
lend  encouragement  to  the  Patriotft; 
and  at  all  events,  the  forward  move- 
ment would  necessarily  draw  on  him 
the  whole  French  force  in  Spain,  and 
thereby  create  a  diversion  which 
would  ^ve  the  Spanish  armies  in  the 
south  time  to  rally  and  recover  from 
the  effects  of  recent  disasters.   But 
at  Sahi^;un,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Romana,  stating  that  the  French 
were  in  motion  to  the  northward. 
From  other  quarters,  Moore  leant 
that  the  corps  of  the  enemy  which 
was  directing  its  march  on  Badijos, 
had  halted  at  Talavera;  and  it  was 
said,  that  Napoleon  himself  had  set 
out  from  Madrid,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Braevente 
without  a  halt.     Moore  now  felt 
convinced  that  nothing  bnt  immedi- 
ate retreat  could  extricate  him  from 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.   He 
considered  that  the  beneficial  olject 
of  his  movement  had  already  i]«en 
attained — ^for   the   prc^ess  of  the 
enemy's  armies  had  been  arrested  in 
the  south,  and  they  were  nowadfan- 
cing  on  all  hands  to  surround  him. 
On  the  26th  of  December,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  British  army  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

<'  At  this  moment,  the  Brituh  amy 
had  become  almost  girdled  by  the  eoany* 
From  the  22d  to  the  24th,  Soult  hwl  n- 
ceived  strong  reinforoements,  and  hk  ar- 
my alone  was  already  superior  in  niunba 
to  the  British. 

"  Junot,with  the  army  liberated  by  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  had  advanced  firon 
Biu-goe  to  Placentia,  and  threatened  their 
right  flank. 

"  Napoleon,  in  person,  had  set  out  from 
Madrid  with  all  the  disposable  font  is 
that  quarter ;  and  on  the  same  day  that 
the  van  of  the  British  quitted  SshagUD, 
the  advanced-guard  of  his  army  pa«ed 
through  Tordesillas,  a  town  about  fifty 
miles  distant  from  Benevente. 

<<  The  corps  of  Lefebvre  had  chaosed 
the  direction  of  its  march,  and  was  now 
advancing  on  Salamanca.  The  reCreatof 
tlie  British  army  on  Portugal  was  thus 
cut  off. 

''  The  whole  disposable  force  of  the 
enemyi  forming  an  irregular  crescent,  were 
thu^  advancing  in  radii  on  the  firitiak 
army  as  a  coDunon  centre.    To  cutoff  iM 
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ntMAt  was  ntm  tlM  ehtcf  objtet  tff  Nap»* 


«  Oa  the  26th,  an  enga^fement  to^ 
place  between  the  British  cavalry  and  thmt 
of  the  enemy.  Detachnfents  from  the 
army  of  Napoleon  had  been  poshed  on 
to  Villalpando  and  Mayoiqga;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter  place,  a  con- 
siderable force  of  the  enemy  was  obser- 
Ted  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  cutting 
off  any  stragglers  who  might  wander  from 
the  line  of  march.  Two  squadrons  of  the 
tenth  hussars  were  instantly  ordered  to 
dielodge  them.  These,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Leigh,  rode  gallantly  up 
the  hill,  and  by  a  successful  diarge,  drove 
back  the  French  cavalry  in  confusion.  In 
this  affair,  many  of  the  enemy  were  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  above  one  hundred  made 
prisoners. 

*<  On  the  same*  day,  the  cavalry,  the 
horse-artillery,  and  a  brigade  of  light  in- 
fantry, halted  at  Castro  Gonzalo;  and 
the  divisions  under  Generals  Hope  and 
Fraser  marched  to  Benevente.  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  rear-guard  crossed 
the  Ealar,  and  followed  the  same  route, 
having  blown  up  the  bridge.  The  hard- 
ships to  which  the  army  were  now  ex- 
posed, tended  greatly  to  increase  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  mea- 
sures of  their  leader.  The  route  lay  over 
miserable  roads,  and  through  an  exhaust- 
ed country.  The  weather  was  more  than 
usually  severe ;  heavy  showers  of  rain  and 
sleet  drenched  the  soldiers  to  the  skin, 
and  it  wms  not  always  that  even  at  night 
they  could  procure  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments. Turbulence  and  insubordination 
broke  forth  in  the  ranks.  The  soldiers, 
indignant  at  the  Spaniards,  who  general- 
ly locked  their  doors  on  their  approach, 
and  concealed  thehr  little  stock  of  provi- 
sions, were  guilty  of  violence  and  robbery. 
These  criminal  excesses  increased  the 
eviL  Hatred  and  disgust  sprang  up  on 
both  aides;  and  frequent  scenes  of  blood- 
shed were  the  consequence. 

^  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
the  colunm  reached  Benevente;  and  Sir 
John  Moore  issued  a  general  order  to  the 
army,  characterizing  its  excesses  in  strong 
language.  He  expressed  his  deep  regret, 
that  the  army  should  have  forfeited  its 
former  praise  for  exemplary  conduct  and 
diaeipline.  The  atrocities  committed  in 
Valderas,  he  declared  to  have  exceeded 
any  thing  he  could  have  believed  of  Bri- 
tish soldierB.  The  situation  of  the  army 
vras  anch  as  to  call  for  the  display  of  qua- 
lities the  most  rare  and  valuable  in  a  mi- 
litary body.  These  were  not  bravery 
atone;,  bat  patience  and  constancy  under 
ihtigoio  and  hardahlpy  obedicno^  to  oon- 
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mand,  sobriety,  fimmess,  and  resolution, 
in  every  dtnation  in  which  they  might  be 
phused.  It  was  only  by  the  display  of 
snch  qualities,  that  the  army  could  de- 
serve the  name  of  8oldier8,~-that  they 
could  be  able  to  withstand  tiie  forces  op- 
posed to  them,  or  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  their  country." 

At  Benevente,  where  the  army  halt- 
ed for  two  days,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived tliat  the  army  of  Napoleon 
were  endeavouring,  by  forced  march- 
es, to  overtake  the  Sritish.  The  stores 
of  the  army,  for  which  no  transports 
could  be  procured,  were  ordered  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  retreat  conti« 
nued  by  Astorga. 

"  The  march  of  the  cavalry,  however, 
had  not  yet  commenced,  when  a  body  of 
the  enemy's  horse  were  observed  to  be 
attempting  a  ford  near  the;  ruins  of  the 
bridge  which  had  been  blown  up;  and 
presentiy  between  five  and  six  hundred  of 
the  Imperial  Guards  plunged  into  the 
river  and  crossed  over.  They  were  in- 
stantiy  opposed  by  the  piquets  under 
Colonel  Otway,  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  a  rear-guard.  Though  this 
body  mustered  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred men,  they  boldly  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  and  continued  bravely  to  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  his  advance.  Repeated 
charges  took  place  between  the  front 
squadrons;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
small  party  of  the  third  dragoons,  the  front 
squadron,  by  a  furious  charge,  broke 
through  that  of  the  enemy,  and  were  for 
a  time  surrounded.  By  another  charge, 
however,  they  soon  extricated  themselves 
from  this  dilemma,  and  re-formed  with 
the  rest  of  the  detachments. 

"  Lord  Paget  soon  reached  the  field, 
and  Brigadier-General  Stewart, assuming 
the  command  of  the  piquets,  made  re- 
peated charges  on  the  enemy,  the  squa- 
drons being  sometimes  intermingled.  In 
order  to  draw  the  enemy  still  further  from 
the  ford,  Greneral  Stewart  gave  ground ; 
when  the  tenth  hussars,  which  had  al- 
ready formed,  advanced  to  the  charge, 
and  the  enemy's  line  was  in  an  instant 
broken.  They  fled  in  great  disorder  to 
the  river,  closely  pursued  by  the  tenth, 
leaving  fifty-five  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  field,  and  seventy  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  General  Lefebvre,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  Guai'd.  Imme- 
diately on  reaching  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  the  enemy  formed  on  the  mar- 
gin ;  but  a  few  rounds  from  the  horse 
artillery,  which  came  up  at  that  moment, 
was  sufficient  to  disperse  them.  The  loss 
of  the  British  in  this  affair  amounted  to 
about  fifty  killed  and  wounded.'* 


At  Asterga  ka  found  Bp|BaB% 
who  he  hoped  had  retired  cai  the  As- 
turias,  with  5000  mem  m  a  state  ef 
utter  destitution  of  dothing^  aceou* 
trements,  urnm^  aimimkion^  or  erea 
food. 

"A  maligniit  ^er  ha4  hr<okMk  <rafl 
amoDg  them,  and  the  niiM«r  «#  tick  wtm 
Biutaining  hourly  auipneQtation.  NeTerdid 
any  congregation,  of  huitaan  beings  exhibit 
less  external  semblance  of  a  military  body. 
The,  soldiers  under  arms  little  exceeded 
fak  number  the  sick  borne  on  cars  and 
mules;  send  as  they  passed  slowly  along, 
enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  disease,  the 
procession  had  more  the  appearance  of  an 
ambulatory  hospHal,  than  of  a  force  by 
which  the  country  was  to  be  defendMI. 

"  Such  was  the  oonditioii  of  the  army 
efRomana.  I«t  it  also  be  Koorded,  that 
this  brave  and  sofiering  band  b&n  their 
multiplied  privatioBS  with  unhrinking 
patience;  that  they  wifbtnily  dtspteyed, 
even  in  the  very  depth  «f  their  mlafbr- 
tunes,  a  oowage  and  dsvotien  worthy  ^ 
that  oause^  in  behalf  «f  wMeh  they  were 
alike  prepared  toUeed  or  svffier." 

The  head-quarters  of  Napoleon's 
amiy  had,  on  the  precedh^  evening, 
been  at  ViHalpando,  a  tillage  only 
8i3^teen  miles  Astant  No  defensive 
measures  had  been  attempted,  and 
the  Oener&l  determined  to  continue 
the  retreat  on  Villa  Franca.  Of  this 
measure  Romana  disapproved— de- 
claring himself  ready  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  defendinfi[  the  strong 
ground  around  Astorga^^rom  whence 
a  secure  retreat  could,  in  any  event, 
be  open  to  them  by  the  almost  im- 
pregnable passes  of  Maaganel  and 
Fonceladon,whichasmaUbod)r  might 
successfully  maintaiB  against  anj 
numbers.  Moore,  however,  did  not 
^)prove  of  this  plan^the  stores,  of 
which  AstorM  had  bee»  made  the 
depot,  were  destroyed,  cff  distribu- 
ted among  tiie  Spwaish  troops,  and 
the  sick  were  absmdon^  to  the  ene* 
my. 

^  In  the  miserable  oondltion  of  the 
Spanish  army,  it  might  haye  been  sup- 
posed, that  this  half-naked,  hal^armed, 
half-famished,  and  diseased  multitude, 
would  have  sought  protection  in  their 
retreat  from  the  English  columns.  It 
was  not  so.  With  a  spirit  which  death 
alone  could  extinguish,  this  suffering  but 
high-minded  band,  still  confided  in  their 
own  exertions  to  keep  the  field;  and 
when  Sir  John  Moore  proposed  to  Ro- 
mana that  he  should  retire  by  Orense,  the 
proposal  was  instuiUy  acceded  ton     Ro« 
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tBly  MiMHed  Alt  the  BriM 
troops  might  be  restrained  from  thelv. 
ther  pevpetnUieiiof  thoieaetiof  diignoe- 
f  111  violeaoe,  which  had  hitherts  msiked 
their  progress  9  a  re^ ttest  wUsh  it  mm 
have  imbittered  the  spirit  of  air  Jdu 

Meore  to  know  that  his  power  was  huulft> 
quate  to  grant* 

<'  At  Astoiga,  the  light  brigade!  onfo 
Geaenl  Crawford  aepsiatad  fnm.  the 
array,  and  raarehed  by  way  of  Qrenst  ts 
Vigo,  where  Sir  Joho  Moore  bad  direetod 
transports  to  be  seat  for  the  embarkaUsn 
of  the  army.  This  detaehment  preeedsd 
Boraaaa's  army  in  the  line  of  mardi ;  «d 
when  the  miserable  band  of  patri«ti,ifter 
a  hah  af  only  one  night,  took  their  way 
to  OreaiM,  they  fiftwad  the  eeuntry  tbroQgl 
which  they  passed  ahNwdy  stripped  of  sup. 
pUes.  Hms  eompletod  the  wreek  of  tUs 
gallant  but  unfortunate  army.  Tb  in* 
fitfitry  at  length  beoame  eraaptelely  «anr. 
gaaiased,  and  RotaaBa,  with  the  oafdrj 
and  guns,  retired  to  the  videt  ef  ihi 
Miaoio." 

The  plot  was  now  fastthiekeidng; 
and  drawhig  toward*  a  catttitropbe. 

On  the  first  of  January,  Napolemi 

Mitered  Astoiva,  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Sonli    LeaTing  Wey,  with 

18,000  men,  to  keep  Leon  in  subjec- 
tion, he  directed  Soult,  by  forced 
marches,  to  continue  the  pursuh, 
and  counter-marching  with  me  rest 
of  his  army.  Napoleon  in  a  few  dayB 
returned  to  France. 

"  It  is  meiaDcholy  to  eontara^afie  Ita 
condition  to  which  the  British  had  d* 
ready  been  redaeed*     Baring  the  marali 
to  VaUFranca,  the  rain  catae  down  in 
tflsmBtB ;  men  and  k0raeB,anrieingthra«gh 
fatigue^  eoTered  the  ranis;  »d  thesok 
dien^  whose  strength  aiifi  euMed  tbuv 
to  proceed,  maddened  by  Ihe  conliaind 
suffiermg  of  oold  and  hukgnr,  wen  a* 
longer  under  any  siibardi]iBti«ii4    Insmh 
cirwimstances  piUag»  eouU  not  Iw  in- 
vented.    Wherever  tha^  oame^  the  iidrt^ 
bitants  fled  fhnn  their  dweHtegs^  and 
sought  shelter  among  tiwiBMmtBins;  £» 
ormities  of  aU  kinds  wem  eimunitied. 
Housesy  and  oTen  yfUaga^  Ware  hu^tag 
in  all  directiona.  The  nnragea  of  the  ami 
feroclona  enemy  oouM  n«t  hsve  exeeeded 
in  atrocity  those  perpetnrtad  by  a  Britiah 
army  on*  their  alHes. 

"  M  BeDavente,  mi  ovder  had  befltf 
issued  by  the  General,  aaanriny  the  mttf, 
that  the  oidy  objeeft^of  thie  r«tiring  ve^ 
ment  was,  nM  to  evaomrta  th«  eowiryi 
but  to  secove  a  more  fevum-ride  peaMem 
It  hnd^  therefore,  beos  oonfidenfly  m- 
pected,  that  a  Stand  w«Ndd  b»  aiadeatAe 
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tin  wrmf  pMMd  after  qnittuig  ViUii 
t^nooa.  Tim  country  had  been  tfavencd 
by  Sir  David  Baird  on  his  advance ;  and 
it  was  generally  hdd  incredible  that  tha 
retreat  should  be  oontinned  beyond  that 
point.  The  sufferings  which  the  army 
had  already  endured,  and  the  lamentable 
want  of  discipline  to  which  the  rapidity 
of  the  retreat  had  given  rise,  tended  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  tiie  General 
wxrald  gladly  avail  hiuadf  of  the  great 
defensive  advantages  which  the  country 
afforded.  This  hope  was  dlsoippolnted. 
Sir  John  Moore  saw  no  safety  but  in  em- 
ftarkatfoB;  and  the  vetreat  was  oontinaed 
with  unrelenting  speeds 

**  At  every  step  of  theifpregroiy  hour* 
ever,  the  misfiirtiuifls  of  this  devoted  army 
to  aceumidale.  The  msrtiticy 
the  hsrses  was  iiacissslve  {  and  no 
did  theae  noUe  ammab  beosme 
unable  to  prooeed  than  they  were  skot^  Ui 
ecder  to  prevent  their  being  servieeahle  to 
the  enemy.  Tlie  ammunition^w^ggon% 
which  had  hitherto  kept  up,  were  &lling 
ona  by  one  to  the  near,  and  the  aaamuni- 
tion  they  contained  was  destroyied.  Intho 
UrwoMf  many  of  the  soldiers,  in  tlia  reck* 
kasMen  of  ded^air,  broke  into  the  oeUai% 
and  giving  way  to  the  moat  do^erato  «- 
Mas,  wers  Ksond  dead  by  the  eneaay.  Dn- 
ring  the  mareh«w,  the  number  of  streggjei^ 
was  enormous.  UndtfdiferentprettBBt% 
vrinle  regimenta  strayed  from  th^  oa^ 
lours  ;  aaid,  as  often  as  a  store  er 
Wnie  was  diacoveMd,  ooenes  of  the 
revetting  oharaolsr  ensned>  The  enemy's 
'cvfulry  was  oantlnualiy  praisiag  en  onr 
nsar ;  and,  nnder  sueh  otrcnmetaneee,  no 
pnnse  oenld  bo  sMde  to  alisrd  protection 
to  those  whe^  firom  intenicstien  er  en- 
hnoation  of  strasgth^  wers  conifcllcd  fa 
ftttbehlad.  At  BemUbm,  In  partioalar» 
the  town,  on  the  departure  of  theroMTve, 
was  fitted  with  these  nnfortunntowrstefaesk 
fivery  effort  wns  aaade  to  aav«  them  tnm 
the  mlaenUe  foto  which  they  so  anufly 
eenrtod;  bnt  in  vain.  The  fear^gmrd 
WBo  at  kngdl  eoaspdled  to  maroh.  A 
sauU  detachment  of  cavalry  still  remain- 
ed, in  hopes  that  wbm,  at  least,  of  the 
viethna  might  be  resened.  Bnt  the  enemy 
aaaae  on  In  foree ;  and  the  French  dn^ 
gisM>  charging  enward  through  a  crowd 
of  men,  vromen,  and  children,  slashed  to 
the  right  and  left  with  thetr  eabres,  spao 
ring  neither  age  nor  si».  Never  did  BtU 
tiih  ti'oope  gase  on  a  spectacle  more  apfNd- 
Ung  than  those  who,  eaeaplng  death,  came 
ap  bleeding  and  laeerated,  and  were,  by 
order  of  tibe  General,  paraded  through  the 
nmlM  na  a  warning  to  thefr  eofttfades. 

*<  It  ia  w«tt  that  these  hnmitlating  dtr^ 
camstanees  should  be  recorded.  Itiswell 
bt  fOMd  OB  te  aU  its 
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asfeets ;  and  not  unprofitable,  perhaps, 
that  suoh  epiaodaa  should  bo  eommemo- 
rated  in  the  emblazoned  vohune  of  ow 
viotories.'* 

Vtom  ViUa  Fl«Mft  to  Laffo»  tbn 
ivtrant  was  etcn  more  hdrribl«  aad 
digMtamUy  tOl^  in  front  of  that  umt^ 
the  Genefral  took  up  &  pmMon  irhil 
the  fiiteiitlOB  of  offering  battle  to  the 
Then,  Inttibof  dhtatlon  waA 


enemy. 

instantlj  at  an  end;  «ti'agglers  has- 
tened to  join  their  re^mentd ;  worn 
frames  became  reanimated  with  ri- 
gour, and  the  promlscuoua  assem- 
blaffe  of  disorderly  soldiers  became 
affam  invested  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  disciplined  army  I  ^ 

It  was  now  ascertained  by  the 
General,  that  Corunna  was  a  mora 
eligible  nlace  for  embarkation  than 
VigOy  ana  also  nearer^  so  orders  were 
dmatched  to  recall  the  light  brigades 
aaa  the  divlsien  of  Gsa«ral  Fraser, 
whiek  had  hmm  pntMnaly  directed 
to  pgoeaed  to  Vig»>.  taut  they  did  ant 
rejoin  the  anny  at  Li^  without  the 
loss  of  abonidOO  asen^  AJMut  mid' 
dvf  OB  the  8ittl%  the  French  e^QWM 
were  observed  lo  he  advancing  on 
the  Bsf^sh  position;  pfentntkM 
was  immecBatsly  made  far  their  re* 
ception;  btrt  no  engagement  took 
place;  for  sererd  hocrrs  the  fine» 
continuing  to  gaze  on  each  other,  till 
the  hope  of  batde  gradually  faded ; 
and  at  last  evening  closed,  and  the 
troops  returned  to  their  quarters^ 

<<  On  the  feliowin^  aasrnto^g  thoeneasy 
advaneed  iear  gwlsy  prMoBted  by  a  £sw 
sqnadrens  eicnvahry,  tovrrniSi  ths^osnare^ 

firo  was  issmndiatal^  letnmad  by  the 
Eo^ish^  with  sneh  elfect,  that  one  of  their 
gmia  was  dismotaated,  and  tho  mat  siisB- 
oed.  ForahefeanhoornofSftlMr  hen- 
tilitles  tcnk  phM«  The  enemy  then  nwde 
a  feint  en  Iho  Britiah  right,  ht  ovdnr  to 
eover  the-  ad^anee  of  ilvo  gun%  and  a 
stroBig  eekuns  of  induatry  on  the  left. 
Sir  John  Moore  imnwuliately  rode  at  ML 
speed  to  that  peri  of  the  Ihw.  In  the 
meanwUle,  a  wavm  shitmish  had  taken 
place  with  tho  iMqaets,  which  were  driven 
hastily  back.  The  enemy's  cohiaaA  vrere 
already  ascending  the  height  oecupied  by 
the  seventy-si^th  regiment,  which  gn^ 
dually  fell  back,  until  joined  by  the  fifty- 
first,  when,  after  a  few  discharges  of 
musketry,  these  regiments  advanced  to  the 
charge,  and  drove  back  the  French  in  con- 
fusion. The  setting  in  of  night  again 
disappointed  the  hope  of  immediate  en- 
gagement; and  ttt  Bvi^h  army  retired 


to  their  quiiitrR,  with  th«  ferrMit  whh 
that  the  dawn  of  momiiif  might  light 
them  to  hattle. 

"  Sir  Jolm  Moore  was  impKHed  with 
the  conviction,  tliat  this  wiah  woaM  be 
realized.  He  eoneidered  the  preceding 
a^taclc  as  made  only,  by  Mai^ah^i  Soulty 
with  thcTiewof  reoonnoitringthettrength 
of  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and  expected 
that  the  day  following  would  produce  a 
more  general  engagement.  In'thishewas 
disappointed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eighth  the  French  were  still  obMrved  in 
their  position ;  yet  hour  after  hour  pass- 
ed, and  they  made  no  moTement.  At 
length  night  feU,  and  with  it  fell  all  the 
fond  hopes  of  battle  which  had  been  che- 
rished by  the  army.  In  oHder  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  large  fires  were  lighted  along 
the  line ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  British 
army  again  comntenced  their  retreat. 

**  No  sooner  did  Marshal  Sonlt  become 
aware  of  the  evasion  of  his  enemy,  than 
the  pursuit  was  immediately  recommen- 
ced, and  followed  up  with  my^bat^  vi- 
gour ;  but  the  British  had  already  gain^ 
ed  so  much  ground,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  evening  that  the  enemy's  advanced- 
guard  came  up  with  the  rear.  The  hor- 
rors  of  this  march  were  of  the  moot  ag- 
gravated description.  The  night  was 
daric  and  stormy,  the  cold  intense,  and  the 
sleet  fell  heavily.  The  troops  already 
jaded  and  half-&mished,  and  many  of 
them  barefoot,  marched  along  roads  knee- 
deep  in  mud.  Insubordination  again 
spread  among  the  ranks, — and  the  num- 
ber of  stragglers  was  enormous. 

"  About  ten  in  the  morning  the  army 
arrived  at  Valmeda.  Here  positive  ex* 
haustion  compelled  a  halt ;  and  the  men 
lay  on  the  open  ground  for  several  hours, 
exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  a  heavy 
rain.  But  even  this  brief  interval  was 
not  granted  to  undisturbed  repose.  A  cry 
arose^  from  time  to  time,  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  ;  and,  at  such  alarm,  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  fidl  in.  «  Such  an 
intermission  was  little  calculated  to  re- 
fresh the  worn  strength  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  towards  evening,  when  they  again 
resumed  their  march,  little  benefit  was 
found  to  have  resulted  from  the  halt." 

At  last  the  army  reached  their  des- 
tined  point  of  embarkation ;  but  tiie 
transports  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Vigo.  Only  a  few  ships  lay  in  the 
harbour,  on  board  of  which  the  sick, 
who  preceded  the  army,  were  imme- 
diately embarked;  and  it  became 
necessary  that  the  army  should  as- 
sume a  position,  and  once  more  shew 
front  to  the  enemy.  That  this  ne- 
cessity was  imposed  on  Sir  John 
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Hoore,  says  our  anthor,  with  great 
animation,  never  to  any  Engtishinaii 
can  be  matter  of  regret  It  saved  the 
British  army  ^om  the  diflmce  of 
having  quitted  Spain  like  downcast 
and  disheartened  fugitives;  of  ha- 
ving Bouffbt  refuge  in  Sieir  t^ips  from 
the  nostuity  of  an  enemy,  with  whom 
they  had  never  measured  strength  m 
combat.  Such,  however,  were  the 
disadvantages  of  the  position  which 
Sir  John  Moore  had  to  take  up,  that 
some  of  the  general  officers  recom- 
mended him  to  propose  terma  to 
Soult,  in  order  to  mduce  him  to  per- 
mit the  army  to  embark  unmolested. 
Thank  Heaven!  this  proposal  be 
treated  with  disdain;  and  "<  England 
was  not  destined  to  blush  for  her 
sons."  Often  and  well  as  the  battle 
of  Corunna  has  been  described,  ne- 
ver better  than  by  the  author  of  these 
AnnaJs. 

"  The  preparations  for  embarking  wctb 
completed  on  the  morning  of  the  sizteeuUi, 
and  Sir  John  Moore  gave  notice,  that,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  not  move  darini 
the  day,  the  embarkation  of  the  reaom 
should  conmience  at  four  o'dock.  Ilw 
tranquillity  of  the  armies  remained  un- 
disturbed till  noon,  when  the  Gcnenl, 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  to  visit  ths 
otttpoets.  He  had  not  proceeded  iar, 
when  he  received  a  report  firam  Gtneni 
Hope,  stating  that  the  enemy's  line  wen 
getting  underarms;  and  a  deserter  who* 
came  in  at  the  same  moment  confirmed 
the  inteUigenee.  He  spurred  fomrd. 
The  piqueto  had  already  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  which  wen 
pouring  rapidly  down  on  the  right  inag. 
A  heavy  fire  was  shortly  opened  fimn  the 
French  battery  on  the  height;  thepiqoeti 
were  driven  rapidly  back  ;  and  four  sMg 
columns  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  a 
ree^rve,  were  observed  descending  the 
hill.  Two  of  these  one  emerging  finnn 
a  wood,  the  other  skirting  its  e4se— 
threatened  the  right  of  the  position ;  an- 
other directed  its  march  on  the  centre ; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  The  two  fint 
of  these  columns  advanced  with  rsiudity, 
and,  by  a  bold  attack,  at  once  csrried  the 
village  of  Elvina.  Thus  far  succenfal, 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
position.  It  was  defended  by  Lord  Wil* 
liam  Bentinck's  brigade,  having  the  bri- 
gade of  Guards  in  their  rear.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  success  of  this  maneane^ 
General  Paget  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
the  reserve^  and  take  poet  on  the  right  of 
the  line. 
^  JLord  Williaai  BcatiiMk's  bigadan- 
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edTed  tlie  attadc  with  fimmcM ;  and  the 
fimrth  regiment,  being  thrown  bach  en 
poiauej  met  the  enemy-  with  a  well-di- 
reeCed  fire.  The  order  was  at  length  g U 
yen  to  charge ;  and  the  forty-eeeond  and 
fiftieth  rei^enta  adTaneed  to  regain  the 
Tilhige  of  Elyina.  The  ground  aromid 
the  TiUage  was  so  faiterseeted  by  walls  and 
endotaresas  to  prevent  any  general  colli- 
tion.  A  severe  but  irregular  fight  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  the  French  be- 
ing driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  fif- 
tieth  regiment,  led  by  Mijor  Napier,  rush- 
ed into  Elvina,  and  with  great  gallantry 
drove  out  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet, 
and  pursued  them  for  some  distance  be* 
yond  it. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  firom  some  misap- 
prehension, the  forty-second  had  retired  ; 
and  the  enemy  being  reinforced,  toolc  ad- 
vantage of  that  circumstance  to  renew  the 
conflict.  Elvina  became  again  the  scene 
of  struggle ;  the  forty-second,  after  a  brief 
but  aT^'Ty***^"g  addr«s  from  the  (general, 
letumed  to  the  attack ;  and  the  Guards 
befaig  brought  up  to  their  support,  the 
enemy  gave  way. 

"  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  action 
that  Sir  John  Moore  received  his  death 
wound.  tlHe  was  engaged  in  watching  the 
result  of  the  contest  about  Elvina,  when 
a  cannon  shot  struck  him  on  the  breast 
and  beat  him  to  the  ground.  He  raised 
himself  immediately  to  a  sitting  posture, 
and  continued  with  a  calm  gaze  to  regard 
the  regiments  engaged  in  his  front.  Cap- 
tain Hardinge  threw  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  took  him  by  the  hand ;  then, 
oliserving  his  anxiety,  he  told  him  the 
forty-eeoond  were  advancing,  and  on  this 
intelligenoe  his  countenance  was  observed 
to  brighten. 

*'  His  friend  Colonel  Graham  now  dis- 
mounted, and  from  the  composure  of  his 
features,  entertained  hopes  that  he  was  not 
even  wounded ;  but  obeerving  the  horrid 
laceration  and  effusion  of  blood,  he  rode  off 
Ibr  surgical  assistance. 

'*  Sir  John  Mooro  was  removed  from 
the  field  by  a  party  of  the  forty-second. 
As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a  blanket, 
his  sword  became  entangled,  and  the  hilt 
entered  the  wound.  Captain  Hardinge 
attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  he  stopped 
him,  saying,  '  It  is  as  well  as  it  is,  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with 
me.'  Sir  David  Baird  had  previously 
been  disabled  by  a  severe  wound  ;  and  the 
command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on 
General  Hope. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  all  went  prosper- 
ously in  the  fidd.  The  reserve  pushed 
on  to  the  right,  and,  driving  back  the 
ensmy,  continued  advancing  on  their  flank, 
«T«thNwiDf  evary  thing  before  them. 
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The  enemy,  peroehrlng  thefar  left  wing  to 
be  exposed,  drew  ft  entirely  back. 

**  An  attack  made  on  the  British  centre, 
was  successftilly  resisted  by  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Manningham  and  Leith.  The 
ground  in  tliat  quarter  being  more  elevated 
and  fii^vourable  for  artillery,  the  guns  were 
of  great  service. 

'*  On  the  left,  the  enemy  had  taken  pos^ 
session  of  the  village  of  Palavio  on  the 
road  to  Betanzos.  From  this  a  fire  was 
still  kept  up  by  their  troops,  till  Colonel 
Nichols,  at  the  head  of  some  companies 
of  the  fourteenth,  attacked  it  and  l>eat 
them  out. 

"  Day  was  now  fast  closing ;  and  the 
enemy  had  loet  ground  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  The  firing,  however,  still  conti- 
nued, and  night  alone  brought  the  contest 
to  a  close. 

"  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Corunna. 
Let  no  man  say  that  it  was  fought  in  vain, 
because  it  was  attended  with  no  result  of 
immediate  benefit  to  the  victorious  army. 
It  gave  a  glorious^'termination  to  an  in- 
glorious  retreat.  It  vindicated,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  the  character  of  the  army. 
It  embalmed  the  memory  of  their  com- 
mander  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
It  erased  a  dark  stain  from  the  military 
blazon  of  England.  It  gave  to  the  world 
an  imperishable  proof,  that,  after  a  retreat 
of  unexampled  suffering  and  privation,  the 
firmness  of  British  troops  remained  un- 
shaken.  The  courage  of  her  sons  was  as- 
sayed by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  it  is,  and 
will  be,  the  pride  of  England,  that  it  came 
forth  puro  gold  from  the  furnace. 

**  While  Sir  John  Moore  was  remo- 
ving fhmi  the  field,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  remained  unchanged,  and  he 
gave  utterance  to  no  expression  of  pain. 
From  this  circumstance,  Captain  Har- 
dinge  gathered  temporary  hope  that  the 
woundjmight  not  be  mortal,  and  expressed 
it  to  the  dying  General.  Hearing  this, 
he  turned  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  look- 
ing  steadfastly  at  the  wound,  said,  •  No, 
Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  imposeible.*  Se- 
vend  times  he  caused  his  attendants  to  stop 
and  turn  him  round,  that  he  might  gaze 
on  the  fidd  of  battle,  and  when  the  firing 
indicated  the  advance  of  the  British,  he 
signified  his  satisfaction,  and  permitted 
the  bearers  to  proceed. 

"  On  examination  by  the  surgeons,  the 
wound  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced to  be  mortal,  and  from  increasing 
pain  he  could  speak  but  with  difficulty. 
Observing  bis  friend  Colonel  Anderson 
by  his  bed,  he  asked  if  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  then  said,  *  You  know,  Ander- 
son, I  have  ahoayt  vnehed  to  die  this  way. 
You  wiU  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Tell  them  every  thing.     Say  to  my  mother^ 
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-.Hm  kk  ««ioi  MM  ifom  wUtiaa, 
and  ke  did  not  Bftiii  vwitnra  to  naiM  bcr, 
Whm  kJB  0fcKo0li  was  fast  wvning,  and 
littia  mora  tluA  a  gUnunerinf  of  lUie  tc* 
SMdned,  1m  faid  io  Colonal  Aadenon.  '  / 
Aop«  M«  jM0]9iB  cfEn^fVud  will  6«  m^ 
>SftiI/  J hop9  mif  comirtf  wiU  do  mtjuaiic^' 
After  awhile,  he  pressed tha  iMod  of  Cor 
lonal  Aaderson  to  hii body ;  andinafew 
mintttas  diad  without  a  struggle. 

*'  Thus  Ua  Sir  John  Moara.  Kind 
In  feelii^  genaraua  in  spirit^  daimtlast 
in  haart,-.-^u>  man  was  mora  beloved ; 
none  mare  lamantad.  Other  kaden  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  life ;  none  ware 
OTar  more  glorious  la  death.  Whaterer 
may  have  been  the  military  errors  of 
such  a  nian,  howaver  Uttla  tha  cast  and 
temper  of  his  mind  may  have  fttted  him 
for  the  task  he  was  called  ou  to  diaoiiarg% 
at  a  crisis  of  peculiar  diificulty,  what  is 
there  in  this^^what  is  there  in  any  fail- 
Ing  which  even  malioa  has  Tentured  to 
charge  on  Sir  John  Moave,  that  England 
should  quench  her  pride  in  so  ndbla  a  son? 
Columns  may  rise  to  othen»  and  temples 
and  triumphal  arches  may  oonaeerata  a 
nation's  gratitude  in  the  memory  of  poste- 
rity to  warriors  of  prouder  fame  and  mors 
brilliant  achieyement  {  but  the  name  «f 
Moore  will  not  die.  It  will  be  loved  and 
honoured  In  aU  after  generations^  and  his 
'  memorv  will  stand  undlmmad  by  tim€^ 

"  The  night  succeeding  tha  action  was 
passed  in  the  embarhation  of  tha  troopa. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  moved  oflT  the  field  by 
brigades,  and  manhed  down  to  Corunna. 
Mijor-Ganena  jBereaford  was  posted  with 
the  rear.guard,  on  the  lines  inmtlag  O^ 
runna,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ena- 
my.  Mijor- General  HiU,  with  his  bri- 
gade, was  stationed  on  an  eminence  be- 
hind the  town,  ready  to  afford  support  to 
Beresfordtifneceesary.  The  embarkation 
proceeded  rapidly  during  the  night,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  molast  the  cover- 
ing brigades.  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  the  enemy  pushed  forward  a 
corps  of  light  troops  to  the  heights  of  St 
Lucia,  which  commanded  ths  harbour, 
and,  planting  a  few  cannon,  fired  at  the 
transports.  At  three  o'clock  General  Hill's 
brigade  was  withdrawn,  and  at  night  the 
rear-guard  embarked  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth,  the  remains  of  Sir  J<£n  Moore 
were  removed  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna. 
He  had  often  said,  that,  if  killed  in  battle, 
he  wished  to  be  buried  where  he  fell ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  body  should  be 
interred  on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel.  A 
grave  was  dog  by  a  party  of  the  ninth  re- 
gimenty  i)i«  Ald«i-de-«awp  attending  by 
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No  coffin  eouU  ba  pMeaved;  sad 
the  body,  without  beuig  ttndr«sK4,  was 
wrapt  by  the  aflioers  of  his  staff  in  amOU 
tary  cloak  and  blankets.  The  inkermmt 
was  haataned,  for,  about  eight  in  the  mora* 
ing,  the  sound  of  firing  was  hesrd,  and 
they  feared  that,  in  the  event  of  a  aerkni 
attack,  they  might  be  prevented  from  psj« 
ing  the  last  duties  to  their  GenersL 

''  The  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  \>f 
the  affioccs  of  hSethmily ;  the  fiuMEslaer. 
Tiee  was  read  by  the  ohi^dain;  thecvpsi 
waa  oaveaad  with  earth ;  and  Sir  Joha 
Itfoore  '  was  left  alone  with  his  glory.' 

«  During  the  retreat  to  Cerunna,  Ui 
country  suatalned  a  severe  lees  in  ths  dnttk 
of  Mijor- General  Anstruther.  No  naa 
had  more  honourably  diatingaishfd  him- 
self by  aeaJl  gallantry,  and  talent.  Ht 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bnnyht 
on  by  exposure  to  the  extreme  iadeaicacy 
of  the  weather.  His  devotion  to  the  a«< 
▼ice  induced  him  to  neglect  the  pracsa- 
tiona  and  remedies  his  aituation  required ; 
and  he  continued  to  perform  bis  duty  tiU 
approaching  disaolution  rendered  farther 
exertion  impoesible.  When  no  lenger  abk 
to  mount  his  horae^  ho  vras  pUced  la  a 
carriage,  and  conveyed  to  Corunna.  Tbov 
he  expired,  amid  the  universal  repel  of 
his  fellow-soldiers ;  and  his  remains  wen 
depoaited  in  a  grave  on  the  rampart^  oear 
that  of  his  commander. 

*'  The  campaign  of  Sir  John  Moors  bai 
perhaps  given  rise  to  greater  difeenoeaof 
opinion  than  any  othar  portion  of  the  ^- 
niahwar,  AlmoetevaryoperationbywUeb 
itaprograaa  was  marked  haa  been  made  ti 
furnish  matter  for  veibeonent  and  aogiy 
discussion.  By  one  party,  thecembina- 
tions  of  tha  General  hnve  been  indiaori* 
minately  lauded  as  a  masterpiece  of  otnip- 
tagy ;  by  another,  tha  miaftirtunes  of  the 
army  are  considered  to  have  eolely  erigw 
nated  in  thevacillatinn  and  timidity  of  in 
leader.  Friends  have  praiaed,  eaesaiei 
have  abused,  and  both  have  at  last  reilsd 
in  conclusions  from  whioh  more  unbianaed 
reaeoners  will  probnhly  feel  inclined  to 
dissent.  The  indiacriminating  defendera 
of  Sir  John  Moore  ara  actuated  bymotivsi^ 
generous  though  miataken ;  hia  opponent^ 
by  somewhat  more  of  personal  and  poli- 
tical prejudice,  than  oan  ho  made  to  coaa- 
port  with  the  character  of  diainteresled 
and  imparUal  enquirara  after  abstrset 
truth. 

<<  But,  thank  Heaven!  party  spirit  ia 
not  eternal,  though  truth  isu  Twenty 
years  have  passed  since  the  retreat  to  Ce- 
runna, and  the  time  liaa  at  length  come, 
when  it  is  possible  to  vnrite  with  striet 
justice  and  impartiality  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
In  doing  BO,  tiiere  is  no  fear  of  derogating 
from  hia  juftt  and  veU  awnad  i 
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The  fi^mB  of  M^f^  u  not,  as  the  injtu}!^ 
cioos  wiTngify  of  9iU  friends  would  leave 
UB  to  bjelleye,  ^  aicldy  and  infirm  bantling, 
ifhidi  requires  to  be  nursed  and  cockered 
into  life  hy  pnpse  and  puffery.  The  ca« 
lumn  of  his  honour  rests,  not  on  any  sin- 
gle achievement  of  extraordinary  genius, 
bat  on  the  broad  pedestal  of  a  life  activdy, 
zealously,  and  successfully  devoted  to  his 
country's  service, — of  a  character  marked 
by  a  singular  oomblnation  of  high  and  no- 
ble qualities,  and  of  a  death  worthy  •# 
mch  a  ehanieter  and  such  a  lift." 

The  piaiL  who  writes  thus  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  will  assuredly  write 
with  perfect  impartiality  of  the  con- 
duet  of  ibe  campaigpa,  at  the  close  of 
which  hie  pourea  fortiii  his  life.  To 
use  his  own  language,  "  influenced 
ipaith^r  by  the  z&aX  <h  »  partisan,  m>T 
the  hostile  T^hen^nce  of  a  declare4 
oppoppnt,"  ^  he  will  nought  exten 
uate,  Apr  set  down  luight  in  malice,*' 
regarding  the  **  fame  <n  the  name"  of 
one  of  Britain's  most  illustrious  war- 
riors. This  fact,  at  least,  is  undoubted; 
he  declares,  that  in  the  very  outset 
of  the  campaign.  Sir  John  Dfoore  wa^ 
jilaced  \)j  his jgovemment  in  a  siti^ir 
tion  of  difficuUy  to  which  no  general 
•hoiild  b«  ddibierately  exposed.  He 
was  sent  into  Spain  without  any  coos- 
eerted  scheme  of  operation,  er  the 
possibility  of  forming  one,  and  en- 
tirely in  the  daik  with  regard  to  tlie 
plans  of  the  Spanish  government. 
This  was  senseless  conduct  in  our 
Ministry ;  and  none  but  the  base  or 
bigoted  can  overlook  it,  on  forming 
an  estimate  of  Moore's  merits.  From 
the  first  moment  he  was  appointed 
Compander-in-chief,  he  was  put  into 
a  situation  in  which  no  human  wis- 
dom Goi^ld  enable  him  to  act  with 
success.  It  is  all  very  well  to  fix 
iipcm  spi^e  subsequent  point,  Ai^  to 
try  to  nail  him  down  there;  but  jusr 
tice  demands  that  we  see  how  be 
bMsame  enveloped  fmd  entangled  in 
a  net  of  circumstances  not  of  his  own 
erealinf ,  and  into  which  h^  was  dri- 
ven or  decoyed  by  his  very  appoint- 
ment to  thai  command. 

Sir  John  Moore  not  only  was  with- 
out any  organized  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  but  the  fundamental 
assumption  on  which  he  had  been 
directed  to  rely,  was  soon  proved  to 
be  fallacious — ^namely,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  concentrate  his  forces 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
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armies  «n  the  Ebro.  These  were  in 
succession  overthrown;  indeed^  at 
the  time  Moore  was  appointed  to  the 
command^  6th  of  October,  the  Spa- 
niards were  weak  and  divided — ^the 
head  of  the  grand  French  army — ^as 
Napier  tells  us — was  already  in  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees — and  the 
English  were  forty  marches  from  tlie 
scene  of  action.  Before  Moore  could 
effect  a  junction  with  the  divisions 
of  Baird  and  H<^e,he  found  himself 
exposed  to  im  enemy  who  might  at 
any  moment  take  advantage  of  liis 
situation  and  force  him  to  retreat 

But  here  liieauthorof  the"  Annals" 
^vows  his  belief  that  part  of  these 
difficulties  must  be  attributed  to  Sir 
John  Moore's  own  arrangements. 
For,  deceived  by  an  imperfect  survey 
of  the  roads  in  PortugiBl,  he  sent  his 
infantry  by  Almeida,  and  his  cavalry 
^nd  artillery  by  Merida  and  Traxillo 
— and  thus,  so  difficult  was  it  to  col- 
lect his  army,  that  be  was  compelled 
to  remam  ^ove  a  month  inactive  at 
Salamanca. 

Colonel  Napier,  however,  holds 
that  the  division  of  his  forces  could 
not  have  been  prevented ;  and  that 
we  must  judge  of  the  capacity  or  in- 
capacity of  a  general  by  the  energy 
he  displays,  the  comprehensive  view 
he  takes  of  affairs,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  accommodates  his 
measures  to  the  events  that  the  ori- 
ginal view  of  his  appointment  will 
not  permit  him  to  control.  Now,  the 
first  separation  of  the  English  army, 
Napier  rightly  says,  was  the  work  of 
jbhe  ministers  who  sent  Baird  to  Co- 
runna.  The  after  separation  of  the 
aitillery  was  Sir  John  Moore's  own 
act.  But  although  a  brigade  of  light 
six-pounders  did  accompany  the 
troops  to  Almeida,  the  road  was  not 
practicable;  for  the  guns  were  in 
some  places  let  down  the  rocks  by 
ropes,  and  in  others  carried  over  the 
dimcult  passes — ^a  practicable  affair 
witli  one^  brigade ;  but  how  could  the 
great  train  of  guns  and  ammunition- 
waggons  that  accompanied  Sir  John 
Hope  have  passed  sudi places  without 
a  loss  of  time,  that  would  have  proved 
more  injurious  to  tlie  operations  than 
the  separation  of  the  artillery  ? 

Napier  observes  farther,  that  the 
advance  of  the  army  was  guided  by 
three  contingent  crises,  any  one  of 
which  arising  would  have  consider- 
ably   influenced    the     operations. 
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First,  Blake  on  the  left,  or  Castanos 
and  Palafox  on  the  right,  might  have 
beaten  the  French,  and  advanced  to 
the  Pjrenees.  If  tliey  had  done  so, 
then  there  was  no  risk  in  march- 
ing by  divisions  towards  Burgos, 
which  was  the  point  of  concentration 
given  by  the  British  and  Spanish  mi- 
nisters. Secondly,  they  might  have 
maintained  their  position  on  the 
Ebro,  in  which  case  the  Britisli  ar- 
my could  safely  unite  at  Valladolid. 
Tliirdly,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  France  might  have  forced  the 
Spaniards  to  fall  back  upon  the  up- 
per Douro  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Guadalaxara  on  the 
other.  In  this  third  case,  Napier 
shews  how  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  British  army,  notwithstand- 
ing its  being  in  divisions,  might  have 
been  secured  at  Salamanca.  He 
concludes,  therefore,  that  in  the 
three  anticipated  cases,  the  separa- 
tion of  tlie  artillery  was  prudent,  and 
promised  to  be  advantageous.  A 
fourth  case,, indeed,  there  was,  says 
Napier.  All  the  Spanish  armies  were 
dispersed  in  an  instant — utterly  ef- 
faced! But  how  could  Sir  John 
Moore  have  divined  that  catastrophe 
while  his  ears  were  ringing  with  the 
universal  clamour  about  the  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  patriots  ?  And 
if  he  had  foreseen  even  a  part  of  such 
disasters,  he  would  never  have  ad- 
vanced from  Portugal. 

Ought,  then,  Moore  to  have  kept 
to  his  first  resolution  of  retiring  on 
Portugal  ?  Had  he  done  so,  tiie  au- 
thor of  the  **  Annals"  says  that,  in  a 
mere  military  point  of  view,  he 
would  not  have  been  held  liable  to 
censure.  The  relative  conditions  of 
the  hostile  parties,  which  had  form- 
ed the  very  basis  of  his  advance  into 
Spain,  had  undergone  a  sudden  re- 
volution. But  Sir  John  Moore  was 
willing  to  dare  something  —  nay, 
much — for  the  sake  of  the  Spanish 
cause ;  and  who  will  blame  himnou; 
for  not  having  retired  upon  Portu- 
gal? Surely,  not  those  who,  with 
Mr  Frere  and  Colonel  Charmilly, 
were  for  his  advancing  upon  Madrid. 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  why  did  Moore 
advance  to  Sahagun,  Napier's  energe- 
tic reply  seems  conclusive, — ^because 
Napoleon  having  directed  the  mass 
of  his  forces  against  the  capital,  the 
British  army  was  enabled  to  concen- 
^ate,— because   Madrid   shut  her 
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gates,— because  Mr  Frere  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  deceived  Moore 
by  false  information,— because  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Junta  of 
Toledo,  that  they  would  bury  them- 
selves under  the  ruins  of  their  town, 
rather  than  surrender,  joined  to  the 
fact>  that  Saragoza,  in  fighting  heroic- 
ally, seemed  to  guarantee  the  con- 
stancy and  vigour  of  that  patriotic 
spirit  which  was  apparently  once 
more  excited,— because  the  question 
had  become  once  more  poli deal,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Eng- 
lish people,  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
done, to  aid  a  cause  which  they  had 
so  much  at  heart, — and,  finally,  he- 
cause  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
French  army  at  the  moment,  afford- 
ed the  means  of  creatine  a  powerful 
diversion  in  favour  of  tne  southern 
provinces.    **  These,"  says  Napier, 
**  are  unanswerable  reasons  for  the 
advance  towards  Saha^un." 

The  author  of  the  "  Annals'*  holds 
a  very  different  opinion  from  Colonel 
Napier  on  this  point, — and  that  our 
readers  may  have  botii  views,  we 
quote  tiie  following  able  statement: 

"  Sir  John  Moore  bad  proceeded  to 
Alaijofli,  with  the  intention  of  conoentnr 
ting  hit  forces  in  tlie  nelgbbourfaood  of 
Valladolid,  when  the  information  derived 
from  an  intercepted  dispatch,  indooed  him 
to  change  his  plana,  and  advanoe  against 
Soult  at  Saldanha,  in  hope  of  htinginf 
liim  to  action  before  the  arrival  of  rein* 
forcemeats.    Never,  surely,  was  an  offen- 
sive operation  undertaken  on  the  chance 
of  a  more  improbable  contingency.    Sir 
John  Moore  could  scarcely  calculate  on 
the  blunders  of  an  opponent  so  skilful  and 
experienced  in  the  game  of  war.    Yet,  bjr 
some   gross   and    inconceivable  blunder 
alone,  could  Marshal   Soult  have  snffiered 
himself,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  armr, 
to  be  drawn  into  a  battle.     Soult*s  policy 
manifestly  was  to  retreat,  not  to  fight;  to 
induce  his  enemy  to  advance^  and  thereby 
give  time  for  the  coming  up  of  forces  al- 
ready on  the  marcii,  by  which  his  retreat 
would  be  cut  off.      On  the  advance  of  the 
British,  Soult,  as  a  matter  of  course,  woold 
have  fkllen  back  on  Bux^gos,  where  his 
corps  would  haveeifected  a  junction  with 
that  of  Junot,    Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  visionary  than  tfie  prospect  of 
defeating  Soult,  while  nothing  could  be 
more  imminent  than  the  danger  which 
the  British  were  certain  to  incur  in  the 
attempt  of  bringing  him  to  action.     In- 
deed, it  was  to  the  Spanish  general  alone 
that  ths  British  army  wm  indebttd  to 
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its  safety.  Had  Romana  not  communU 
cated  the  information,  that  the  enemy, 
under  Napoleon,  were  in  full  march  from 
Madrid,  the  advance  on  Carrion  and  Sal- 
danha  would  have  taken  place,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  army  would,  in  all  proha- 
bility,  have  been  cut  off.  As  it  was.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  barely  able  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  danger  he  had  so  impru- 
dently courted,  by  a  rapid  and  precipitate 
movement.  But  the  very  letters  of  the 
General  afford  abundant  proof,  that,  even 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  advance  on  Sal- 
danha  could  be  productive  of  no  beneficial 
result.  Why,  then,  was  it  undertaken? 
Why  was  a  gallant  army  thus  inglorious- 
ly  perilled,  and  subsequently  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  one  of  the  most  calamitous 

retreats  of  which  history  bears  record  ? 

Noi  with  the  hope  of  animating  and  in- 
vigorating the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, because  that  spirit  was  believed  by 
Sir  John  Moore  to  have  been  utterly  bro- 
ken and  subdued,  but  because  it  was  con- 
sidered '  necessary  to  risk  the  army,  to 
convince  the  people  of  Enghind,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
make  any  efforts  for  themselves  V  " 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  of  the  separation  of  the  artil- 
lery, Napier  clearly  proves,  that  whatr 
ever  road  the  artillery  had  taken,  the 
British  army  could  not  have  averted 
the  ruin  of  the  Spaniards.    For,  on 
the  10th  November,  Napoleon  struck 
the  first  blow,  by  beating  Belvidere 
and  seizing  Burgos.    Baird  marched 
irom  Corunna  on  the  12th,  and  did 
not  bring  up  the  whole  of  his  troops 
to  Astorgabefore  the  4th  of  December. 
Suppose,  then,  the  British  army  con- 
centrated at  Salamanca,  even  on  the 
13th  of  November,  they  must  have  ad- 
vanced  either  to  Valladolid  or  to  Ma- 
drid. If  toValladolidjthe  Emperor  was 
at  Burgos  with  the  Imperial  Guards, 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and 
a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.    The 
first  corps  was  within  a  day's  march, 
the  second  and  fourth  corps  withm 
three  marches,  and  the  sixth  corps 
within  two  marches.  Above  100,000 
French   soldiers,  therefore,  would, 
according  to  Napier,  have  been  con- 
centratea  in  three  days ;  and  Sir  John 
Moore  never  had  2^,000  in  the  field. 
Suppose  Moore  had  gone  to  Madrid. 
In  that  case,  Napier  shews  that  the 
scmration  of  the  artillery  was  a  de- 
cided advantage ;  and  the  separation 
of  Baird's  corps,  which  was  not  the 
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General's  arrangement,  was  the  er- 
ror. 

The  author  of  the  •*  Annals"  thinks 
that  Sir  John  Moore  might  have  pre- 
ferably retired  across  the  Tagus, 
where,  in  a  country  of  great  strength, 
his  army  might  have  served  as  a  ral- 
lying, point  and  a  protection  to  the 
Spaniards  in  the  southern  provinces 
to  which  the  enemy  had  not  yet  pe' 
netrated.  There  it  was  that  he  was 
most  dreaded  by  Napoleon.    This 

Elan  IS  not  approved  of  by  Napier, 
le  says,  that  to  retreat  over  the  Ta- 
gus, was  to  adopt  the  southern  pro- 
vinces for  a  new  base  of  operations, 
and  might  have  been  useful  if  the 
^pamards  would  have  rallied  round 
him  with  enthusiasm  and  courage  ; 
but  would  they  have  done  so  when 
the  Emperor  was  advancing  with  his 
enormous  force  ?    The  author  of  the 
Annals    replies,  that  this  may  be  so 
—and  Sir  John  Moore  was  profess- 
edly a  nullifidian  in  Spanish  energy 
and  patriotism ;  but  the  tme  question 
IS,  would  not  the  army  have  been 
better  employed,  have   afforded  a 
greater  quantity  of  protection  to  our 
allies,  with  a  smaller  quantum  of  risk 
than  was  incurred  by  the  advance  to 
bahagun,  consequent  on  the  concen- 
tration of  the  army?    We  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  this  point.    We  knbw  what 
the  evils  of  the  retreat  were  j  we  do 
not  know  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  a  retreat  over  the  Tagus 
But  we  confess  we  do  not  see  how 
It  could  have  been  so  disastrous  as 
the  flight  to  Corunna. 

Colonel  Napier,  however,— a  high 
authority  certainly— before  discuss- 
ing the  retreat  from  Astorga,  under- 
takes to  shew  that  the  line  of  Portu- 
gal, although  the  natural  one  for  the 
Bntish  army  to  retire  upon,  was  not 
at  that  period  either  safe  or  useful, 
and  that  greater  evils  than  those  in- 
curred through  Gallicia,  would  pro- 
bably have  attended  a  retrograde 
march  on  Lisbon.  For,  the  rugged 
frontier  of  Portugal  lying  between 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  is,  he  af- 
firms, vulnerable  in  many  points  to 
an  invading  army  of  superior  force. 
It  may  be  penetrated  between  the 
Douro  and  Pinhel;  and  between 
Finhel  and  Guarda,  lie  roads  leadino- 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Zezere  and  the 
Mondego ;  between  the  Sierra  de  As- 
2  m 
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trella  and  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  by  the 
road  from  Alfa3rate8  to  Sabugul  and 
Penamacpr,  or  that  hy  Guarda  and 
Coria;  and  again,  between  the  Sier- 
ra de  Gata  and  the  Tagus,  by  Idanha 
Velha,  Castello  Branco,  and  Tobreira 
Formosa  I  and,  finally,  from  the  Ta- 
gu8  to  the  Guadiana,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  leagues,  the  Alentejo 
presents  an  open  country,  without 
any  strong  fortress  save  Lalippe, 
which  may  be  disre^rded  and  paiss* 
ed  without  danger.  JN^ow,  Moore  ad- 
vanced from  &ilamanca  on  the  2dd 
December;  and  at  tliat  period,  the 
fourth  corps  of  the  Frencu  army  was 
at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  nearer  to 
Lisbon  than  the  British  army;  and 
Napoleon  was  preparing  to  march  on 
that  capital  with  the  sixth  corps,  the 
guards,  and  the  reserve.  He  march- 
ed on  a  shorter  line  and  a  better  road ; 
and  what,  asks  Colonel  Napier,  was 
to  have  prevented  him  from  pene- 
trating, as  the  Duke  of  Berwick  once 
did,  by  both  sides  of  the  Tapis,  and 
if  the  British  had  retreated  from  Sa- 
lamanca, reaching  Lisbon  before  Sir 
John  Moore  ?  Colonel  Napier  there- 
fore thinks,  that  if  a  retreat  upon 
Lisbon  was  advisable  before  Napo- 
leon took  Madrid,  it  was  not  a  safe 
operation  after  that  event,  and  that 
Su*  John  Moore  neither  lightly  nor 
injudiciously  adopted  the  line  of 
Gallicia. 

The  author  of  the  "Annals"  regrets, 
along  with  many  other  good  judges, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  was  not  lea  to 
regard,  with  a  more  favourable  eye, 
the  project  of  defending  Gallicia.  No 
part  of  Spain,  he  says,  offers  equal 
advantages  for  a  defensive  war.  Its 
natural  strength  is  very  great ;  and, 
by  judiciously  occup}ring  its  almost 
impracticable  defiles,  an  army  could 
maintain  its  ground  against  an  ene- 
my of  immense  numerical  superior- 
ity. The  geographical  position  of 
Gallicia,  is  likewise  highly  favoura- 
ble. By  means  of  its  numerous  sea- 
ports, an  easy  and  rapid  intercourse 
might  be  maintained  with  England. 
Protected  by  a  strong  frontier,  from 
the  direct  line  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions, its  proximity  to  it  was  stdl  so 
greai  ^  continually  to  endanger  his 
communications.  A  victory  achieved 
at  any  time  by  an  enemy  on  tibe  bor- 
der of  Gallicia  must  have  paralysed 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsula.  The  mere 
presence  of  a  British  force  in  that 
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quarter  must  have  ^ 
creased  tiie  difficulties  of  ^ 
It  would  have  demanded  the  conti- 
nual employment  of  an  army  greatly 
superior  to  watch  its  operadoni;  ix 
would  have  narrowed,  cramped,  and 
hampered  the  whole  schemes  of  llie 
enemy ;  it  would  have  lent  new  ipi- 
rit  and  vigour  to  the  Spanish  people, 
and  would  have  constantly  acted  ts 
a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  armies  in  any  part  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula. Such  being  the  importance 
of  Gallicia,  and  such  the  extended 
influence  which  an  army  posted  on  its 
frontier  would  have-exercised  on  tfcft 
whole  war,  the  author  of  the  'Annals^ 
thinks  it  extraordinary  indeed  tliat 
Sir  John  Moore,  with  tiliis  important 
province  within  his  grasp,  should 
never  have  adopted  any  measure  for 
its  occupation.    He  seems  to  hare 
regai'ded  the  aesuinption  of  a  defen- 
sive position  on  the  Gallician  frontier, 
and  the  permanent  defence  of  that  • 
province, as  a  sort  of  dernier  r<iort,t» 
be  adopted  only  when  the  more  pe» 
rilous  experiment  of  advanciitf  on 
Valadolid  or  Saldanha  should  nare 
been  tried.  The  experiment  was  tried 
and  failed,  and  then  the  British  amj 
retreated,  not  to  defend  Galticia,^ui 
to  their  ships.     No  minute  and  a^ 
curate  knowledge  was  required  « 
the  localities  of  the  country;  no  po* 
sitions  had  been  fortified ;  no  depott 
established;  and,  indef atigably pv- 
sued  by  a  powerful  enemy,  the  con- 
templated project  of  defending  Galf 
licia — if   seriously  contemplated  H 
ever  was — at  once  vanished  into  thia 
air. 

Such  is  the  forcible  statement  of 
the  author  of  the  «  Annals,"  madefiroo 
no  wish  to  disparage  the  mititary  tar 
lents  of  the  lamented  G^eral,  hot 
from  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

Colonel  Napier  holds  here>too,i 
very  different  opinion.  He  sajs  that 
Sir  John  Moore,  hoping  that  the  Spa^ 
mards  would  finally  make  aa  eStrt) 
announced  his  intention  to  hold  the 
Gallicias.  But  hia  correspoadflice 
with  Mr  Stuart,  informing  him  w 
many  disheartening  calamities,depn- 
ved  him  of  that  hope ;  and  the  pi^ 
sence  of  Ni^[>oleon,  tne  gre^  amoiot 
of  his  force,  and  the  vehemence  wm 
which  he  pressed  forward,  confinned 
the  unhapp  V  tru^  that  nothing  could 
be  expected  from  the  South.  IJnPl 
he  reached  Aetoi^;  his  flanks  were 
exposed;  and  how^  indeed,  could 
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he,  Colmiel  Napier  asks,  maintain 
himself  with  23,000  men  against  the 
whole  French  army?  Tte  natural 
strength  of  the  country  between  As- 
toTga  and  Coninna,  misled,  he  says, 
those  persons  who  have  since  talked 
of  passes  where  an  hundred  men 
could  stop  an  army  and  so  forth. 
Moore  knew,  he  admits,  that  he  could 
fight  any  number  of  men  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  positions  on  the  road 
to  Corunna;  but  unless  he  could  make 
a  permanent  defence,  such  battles 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless ; 
and  a  permanent  defence  was  impos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  there  were  neither 
carriages  of  transport,  nor  money  to 
procure  them ;  a  severe  winter  had 
just  set  in,  and  the  provinces  beinff 
poor,  and  the  peasantry  disincllnea 
to  aid  the  troops,  few  resources 
could  be  drawn  from  the  country 
itself;  nor  was  there  a  position  be- 
tween Astor^  and  Corunna  which 
could  be  mamtained  for  more  than 
a  few  days  against  a  superior  force. 
Tiiat  of  Rodrigatos  could  be  turned 
by  the  old  road  leading  to  Villa 
FVanca;  Villa  Franca  itself  by  the 
valley  of  the  Syl ;  and  from  thence 
the  whole  line  to  Corunna  might  be 
turned  by  the  road  to  Orense,  which 
also  led  directly  to  Vigo,— and  till  he 
reached  Nogales,  Sir  John  Moore's 
intention  was  to  retire  to  Vigo.  Be- 
sides, the  French  could  have  march- 
ed through  the  richest  parts  of  Gal- 
Hcia  to  St  lago  and  Corunna  on  the 
left,  or  from  the  Asturiss,  on  the 
right,  by  the  way  of  Mondonedo. 

if,  says  Napier,  it  be  asked  why 
they  did  not  do  so  ?  The  answer  is 
prompt  The  Elmperor  having  quitp 
ted  the  army,  the  jealousies  and  mis- 
understandings usual  between  gene- 
rals of  equal  rank  impeded  the  ope- 
rations. A  coolness  subsisted  oe- 
tween  Ney  and  Soult ;  and  the  for- 
mer committed  a  great  error  by  re- 
maining at  Villa  Franca,  instead  of 
pushing  his  corps,  or  a  part  of  it,  ^as 
recommended  by  Soult,)  along  the 
valley  of  St  Orense  to  St  lago  de 
Compostella.  The  British  army 
would,  in  Colonel  Napier's  opinion, 
have  been  lost,  if  the  sixth  corps  had 
eached  Corunna  before  it;  and 
rhat  would  have  been  the  chances  in 
ie  battle,  if  three  additional  French 
divisions  had  been  engaged  ?  Colonel 
Napier,  then,  finally  concludes,  tliat, 
granting  that  the  troops  could  have 
been  nourished  during  the  winter— 


Villa  Franca,  Nogales,  Qmstantino, 
and  Lugo,  were  not  permanently  de- 
fensible by  an  army  whose  base  of 
operations  was  at  Corunna.  Hence 
it  was  that  Sir  John  Moore  resolved 
to  regain  his  ships,  with  the  view  to 
renew  the  war  in  the  south — and 
Hannibal  himself,  adds  the  enthu- 
siastic soldier,  could  have  done  no 
more. 

The  author  of  the  **  Annals,"  again, 
maintains,  and  witii  ^eat  shew  of 
reason,-  that,  had  the  mformation  of 
the  General,  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  his  army,  been  more 
accurate  and  extensive,  he  would 
have  known  that  there  was  no  road 
leading  to  Betanzos  and  Corunna, 
by  which  the  enemy  could,  at  any 
season,  have  advanced  wi^  rapidity 
sufficient  to  have  endangered  his 
communications.  The  roads  on  the 
right  and  left  of  that  occupied  by  the 
British,  most  difficult  at  any  season, 
must,  at  the  period  in  question,  when 
covered  with  deep  snow,  and  inter- 
sected by  swollen  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  have  been  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. At  all  events,  no  measures 
were  taken  to  asceitaln  whether 
these  roads  were  occupied  by  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy  or  not.  Sir 
John  Moore  relied  only  for  safety  on 
the  celerity  of  his  marches;  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pursuers,  by  destroying 
we  bridges  which  led  across  the  nu- 
merous ravines ;  the  soldiers,  worn 
by  incessant  privation  and  fatigue  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  exhaustion  com- 
patible with  life,  became  utterly  de- 
moralized; and  all  the  proud  attri- 
butes of  a  British  army,  save  that  of 
innate  and  indefeasible  courage,  were 
unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

Colonel  Napier,  again,  thinks,  that 
the  retreat  to  Corunna  was  deficient  in 
nothing,  except,  perhaps,  something 
in  discipline ;  but  that  that  fault  did  not 
attach  to  the  General.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  a  youn^  army  suddenly  placed 
under  his  guidance;  and  it  was  scarce- 
ly united,  when  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy  forced  it  to  a  retrograde 
movement,  under  very  harassing  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  had  not  time,  there- 
fore, to  establish  a  system  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  it  is  in  the  leading  events, 
not  the  niinor  details,  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  just  criterion  of  his  me- 
rits. That,  says  he,  with  an  ear- 
iipstness  highly  honourable  to  him, 
is  au  honourable  retreat,  in  which 
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the  retiring  General  loses  no  trophies 
in  tlie  fij^nt;  sustains  everv  charge 
without  being  broken;  and,  finally, 
after  a  severe  action,  reimbarks  his 
army  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy, 
without  being  seriously  molested. 
It  would  be  honourable  to  effect  this 
before  a  foe  only  formidable  in  num- 
bers ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  credit- 
able, when  the  Commander,  while 
struggling  with  bad  weather,  and 
worse  fortune,  had  to  oppose  vete- 
rans with  inexperienced  troops,  and 
to  contend  against  an  antagonist  of 
eminent  ability,  who  scarcely  suffers 
a  single  advantage  to  escape  him  du- 
ring nis  long  and  vigorous  pursuit 
All  this,  says  Napier,  Moore  did; 
and  finished  his  work  by  a  death  as 
glorious  as  any  that  antiquity  can 
boast  of. 

In  much  of  this  eloquent  defence 
the  aulJior  of  the  "Annals"  joins; 
for  he  says,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  errors  of  Sir  John  Moore,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  fortune  also  was 
against  him^  The  elements  were  his 
opponents ;  and  those  most  deeply 
conversant  in  warlike  operations  will 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge,  how  easi- 
ly the  wisest  calculations  may  be 
overthrown  bythe  occun-ence  of  con- 
tingencies which  human  prudence 
could  neither  foresee  nor  arrest.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  author  of  the 
**  Annals'*  are — "  But  enough.  Such 
as  Moore  was,  England  is  proud  of 
him;  and  the  moral  perceptions  of 
her  people  must  indeed  be  blasted 
when  they  shall  cease  to  regard  his 
memory  with  love  and  honour." 

We  cannot  abstain  from  giving  one 
pretty  long  quotation  from  Colonel 
Napier's  book,  that  our  readers  may 
know  exactly  and  fully  what  is  his 
final  opinion  of  Sir  John  Moore's  re- 
treat 

"  The  rear-guard  quitted  Astorga  on 
the  let  of  January.  On  the  3d,  it  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  in  a  sharp  skirmish  at 
Calcabelos ;  the  6tb,  it  rejoined  the  main 
body  at  Lugo,  haviug  three  times  checlced 
the  pursuers  during  the  march.  It  was 
unbroken,  and  lost  no  gun — suffered  no 
misfqrtune ;  the  whole  army  offered  bat- 
tle at  Lugo  for  two  successive  days ;  it 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  retreat  recom- 
mencing, the  troops  reached  Betanzos  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  Corunna  on 
the  11th.  Thus,  in  eleven  days,  three  of 
which. were  days  of  rest,  a  small  army 
.  passed  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
,  good  road.     Now,  Napoleon,  with  fifty 
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thousand  men,  left  Madrid  on  the  28d  of 
December ;  the  28th  he  was  at  Villa-  ' 
pando,  having  performed  a  march  on  bad 
roads  of  a  hundred  and  sixty -four  mtlct 
in  seven  days.  The  retreat  to  Corunna 
was,  consequently,  not  precipitate,  nnlns 
it  can  be  shewn  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  retreat  at  all  beyond  Villa  Franca; 
neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  any  oppor- 
tunity of  crippling  the  enemy  was  lost 
To  fight  a  battle  was  the  game  of  the 
French  Marshal ;  and  if  any  censure  will 
apply  to  his  able  campaign,  it  is  that  he 
delayed  to  attack  at  Lugo.  Victorious  or 
beaten,  the  embarrassments  of  his  adrer- 
sary  must  have  been  increased ;  Sir  John 
Moore  must  have  continued  his  retreat 
•  encumbered  with  the  wounded,  or  the 
latter  must  have  been  abandoned  without 
succour  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

"  At  Corunna,  the  absence  of  the  fleet 
necessarily  brought  on  a  battle ;  that  tt 
was  honourable  to  the  British  troops,  is 
clear,  from  the  fact,  that  they  embarlced 
without  loss  after  the  action ;  and  tbatit  wai 
absolutely  necessary  to  embark,  notwith- 
standing the  success,  is  as  certain  a  proof 
how  little  advantage  could  have  been  deri- 
ved from  any  battle  fought  further  inland, 
and  how  prudently  Sir  John  Moore  acted, 
in  declining  an  action,  the  moment  he  had 
rallied  his  army  at  Lugo,  and  restored  that 
discipline  which  the  previous  movements 
had  shaken.     But,  notwithstanding  the 
clamour  with  which  this  campaign  has 
been  assailed, — as  If  no  army  had  ever  yet 
suffered  such  misfortunes, — ^it  is  certain 
that  the  nominal  loss  was  small,  the  real 
loss  smaller;  and  that  it  sinks  into  no* 
thing,  when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages gained.      An   army  which,  after 
marching  in  advance  or  retreat,  abore  five 
hundred  miles  before  an  enemy  of  ini' 
mensely  superior  force,  has  only  lost,  in- 
cluding those  killed  in  hatti^,  four  thou- 
sand men,  or  a  sixth  part  of  its  numbers, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  suffered  severelyi 
nor  would  the  loss  have  been  so  grea^  hut 
for  the  intervention  of  the  acddeotai  oc- 
currences mentioned    in  the  Narrative. 
Night  marches  are  seldom  happy ;  that 
from  Lugo  to  Betanzos,  cost  the  army,  in 
stragglers,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  men  lost  in  all  the  preceding  operations. 
Nevertheless,  the  reserve  in  that,  as  in  all 
the  other  movements,  suffered  little ;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  light  brigades  detach- 
ed by  the    Vigo  road,    which  were  not 
pursued,  made  no  forced  marches,  slept 
under  cover,  and  were  well  supplied,  left, 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  as  many 
men  behind,  as  any  other  part  of  the  ar- 
my.      Thus    accumulatiug    proof  upon 
proof,  that  inexperience  was  the  primary 
and  principal  cause  of  the  disorders  which 
attended  the   retreat.       These  disorders 
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wen  sQfficientljr  gntt ;  bat  muiy  clieamo 
stances  cofotribnted  to  prodnee  an  appesr- 
anoe  of  8itfferiii|r  and  ^Baorganimtiony 
which  was  not  reaL  The  intention  of  Sir 
John  Moore  waa^  to  hare  proceeded  to 
Vif  Oy  in  order  to  restore  order,  before  he 
«iled  for  England.  Instead  of  which,  the 
fleet  steered  home  directly  from  Coranna. 
A  terrible  storm  scattered  it ;  many  ships 
were  wrecked,  and  the  remainder,  driying 
up  the  Channel,  were  glad  to  put  into  any 
port.  The  soldiers,  thus  thrown  on  shore» 
were  spread  from  the  Land's  End  to 
Dover.  Their  haggard  appearance,  ragged 
clothing,  and  dirty  accoutrements,  things' 
common  enough  in  war,  struclc  a  people 
only  used  to  the  daintiness  of  parade  with 
surprise ;  the  usual  escaggerations  of  men 
just  escaped  from  perils  and  distresses, 
were  increased  by  tlie  uncertainty  in 
which  all  were  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
comrades;  a  deadly  lever,  the  result  of 
anxiety,  and  of  the  sudden  change  from 
fintigue  to  the  confinement  of  a  ship,  filled 
the  hospitals  at  every  port  with  officers 
and  soldiers ;  and  thus  the  miserable  state 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  became  the 
topic  of  every  letter,  and  a  tlieme  for  every 
country  newspaper  along  the  coast*  The 
nation,  at  that  time  unused  to  great  ope- 
mtions,  forgot  that  war  is  not  a  harmless 
game^  and  judging  of  the  loss  positively, 
instead  of  comparatively,  was  thus  dis- 
posed to  believe  the  calumnies  of  interest- 
ed men,  who  were  eager  to  cast  a  sliade 
over  one  of  the  brightest  characters  tliat 
ever  adorned  the  country.  Those  calum- 
nies triumphed  for  a  moment  ;  but  Moore's 
last  appeal  to  his  country  for  justice  will 
be  sucoessfuL  Posterity,  revering  and 
cherishing  his  name,  will  visit  such  of 
Ills  odious  oalnmniators,  as  are  not  too 
contemptible  to  be  remembered,  with  a 
just  and  severe  retribution ;  for  thus  it  is 
that  time  freshens  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  vrithers  the  efforts  of  baseness ;  and 
if  authority  be  sought  for  in  a  case  where 
Teaeon  speaks  so  plainly,  future  historians 
win  not  fiul  to  remark,  that  the  man, 
•^hose. talents  exacted  the  praises  of  Soult, 
«f  Wellington,  and  of  Napoleon,  could  be 
no  ordinary  soldier. 

*<  '  Sir  John  Moore,'  says  the  first, 
'  i4iok  every  advantage  the  country  afford- 
«d  to  oppose  an  active  and  vigorous  re- 
sistance, and  he  finished  by  dying  in  a 
combat  that  must  do  credit  to  his  me- 


**  Napoleon  more  than  once  affirmed, 
tlaaU,  if  he  committed  a  few  trifling  er- 
n»n,  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  his 
peddiar  rituation;  for  tlut  his  talents 
stfBd  flnnneas  alone  had  saved  the  English 
army  from  destruction. 

*'  '  In  Sir  John  Moore's  campaigo/ 
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said  the  Duke  of  WelliAgton,  '  I  can  see 
but  one  error.  When  he  advanced  to 
Sahagun,  he  should  have  considered  it  as 
a  movement  of  retreat,  and  sent  bis  offi- 
cers to  the  rear  to  mark  and  prepare  the 
halting  places  for  every  brigade ;  but  this 
opinion  I  have  formed  after  long  expe- 
rience of  war,  and  especially  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  Spanidk  war,  which  must 
have  been  seen  to  be  und^stood.  Final- 
ly, it  is  an  opinion  formed  after  the 
event.'" 

We  have  now  presented  our  read- 
eirs  with  ample  means  of  judging 
rightly  of  Sir  John  Moore's  character 
and  conduct  in  this  campaign — ^from 
the  opinions  of  by  far  the  two  ablest 
writers  on  the  subject^  themselves 
conversant  with  mUitary  affairs.  Co- 
lonel Napier,  as  we  have  seen,  justi- 
fies the  General  at  all  points,  except 
that  he  allows  there  may  be  some 
trifling  objections  in  the  details  of 
the  execution  of  the  movement  to- 
wards Sahagun.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better,  he  says^  to  have 
carried  the  armv  on  the  21st  at  once 
to  Carrion,  and  neglected  Sahagun 
and  Saldanha ;  but  m  its  stratageti- 
cal  and  political  character,  it  wa» 
well  conceived  and  well-timed,  hardy 
and  successful.  But  he  denies  that 
there  is  a  single  blot  on  Moore's 
scutcheon.  We  confess,  that  we  are 
nearly  converts  to  his  opinion ;  nor 
can  we  do  otherwise  than  admire  his 
generous  zeal  in  defence  of  the  fair 
fame  of  the  illustrious  dead.  With 
the  views  of  an  able  writer  in  this 
Magazine,  in  his  review  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderrjr's  Narrative  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  we  could  not, 
even  then,  coincide ;  though  we  did 
not  scruple  to  give  our  Imprimatur^ 
That  distinguished  officer  rather 
hints— insinuates  objections  to  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign — if,  indeed, 
campaign  it  can  be  called — than  states 
them  in  any  tangible  and  permanent 
shape.  In  one  page  he  is  manifestly 
dissatisfied  with  something  or  other, 
and  in  the  next  qualifies  or  retracts 
any  derogatory  expressions,  so  that 
you  cannot  tell  whether  he  means  to 
praise  or  blame,  pity  or  admire.  He 
makes  no  positive  charge  against  Sir 
John  Moore ;  and  yet  he  leaves  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  may  choose 
to  be  influenced  by  vague  and  inde- 
finite phrases,  an  impression  that  he 
was  not  a  great — ^nay,even  not  a  good 
commander.  Thus  the  Marquis  says, 
^'  Th^  truth  Uf  that  Sir  John  Moore, 
8n 
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with  many  of  the  quaiUies  req^uiflite 
to  constitute  a  Gensral,  wm  delicient 
in  that  upon  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  success  in  war  must 
depend.  He  wanted  confidence  in 
himself, — ^he  was  afraid  of  responsi* 
biiity,— he  underrated  the  qualities 
of  his  own  troops,  and  greatly  over- 
rated those  of  his  adversary.  Yet, 
let  justice  be  done"  &c.  Now,  if  this 
be  the  truth.  Sir  John  Moore  was  no> 
thing  but  a  very  poor  creature;  for, 
consider  these  defects,  and  you  at 
once  see  that  among  the  many  qua^ 
lities  requisite  to  constitute  a  Gene- 
rai,  which  the  Marquis  allows  he 
possessed,  not  one  is  included,  re- 
quisite to  constitute  a  great  or  good 
General ;  while  want  of  confidence 
in  himself,  fear  of  responsibility,  and 
ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  his  own 
troops, — after  a  lite  spent  in  the  most 
active  and  perilous  service, — toge- 
^er  with  a  worse  ignorance  of  the 
real  qualities  of  the  French  troops, 
against  whom  he  had  often  before 
fought, — go  a  long  way  to  constitute 
a  blockhead  or  a  poltroon.  **  Yet  let 
justice  be  done,**  &c.,  comes  in  ab- 
surdly, if  not  insidiously;  and  they 
who  dislike  the  libel,  scorn  the  eulo- 
gy. The  Marquis  elsewhere  says, — 
**  It  would  be  affectation  to  deny, 
that  Sir  John  Moore,  during  his  dis- 
astrous retreat,  issued  many  orders, 
in  the  highest  degree  painful  to  the 
feeia/igs  of  honourable  men,  who  felt 
that  their  conduct  had  not  merited 
them.  His  warmest  admirers  have 
acknowledged  this,  and  his  best 
friends  have  lamented  it ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  no  one  could  have  la- 
mented it  more  heartily  than  him- 
self, had  he  lived  to  review,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  calmness,  the  general  conduct 
of  this  campaign;  because  tliere  ne- 
ver lived  a  man  possessed  of  a  bet- 
ter heart,  nor,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  a 
clearer  judgment"  That  is  poor 
weak  stuff,  indeed;  and  there  is  too 
much  of  it  in  the  volume. 

There  were  many  causes, — too  ob- 
vious to  need  being  pointed  out,— 
of  unjust  judgments,  at  the  time,  on 
Sir  Jolm  Moore*s  retreat  The  nar 
tion  was  disappointed,  and  the  mi- 
nistry were  dissatisfied;  and  it  some- 
times requires  long  years  to  wear 
out  of  the  understanding  an  impres- 
sion which  has  been  strongly  stamp- 
ed upon  it,  even  after  it  knows  that 
the  mipression  is  erroneous  and 
false.  Thepeopleof  this  country  do 
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not  Ilka  retreats;  andthi^  have  too 
tittle  fympathy  for  unsuccessful  Ge- 
nerals.   Yet  a  man  can  but  die  for 
his  country  after  all;  andhadMooro 
had  twenty  Uvea,  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  parted  with  them  «U 
at  Coruuna.    Had  he  survived  that 
bloody  day,  Heaven  knows  how  lis 
might  have  been  received  in  Eng- 
land.   He  would  have  seen  that  hn 
country  was  not  satisfied,  or  wiUiog 
to  do  him  justice ;  and  heroic  as  h» 
heart  was,  it  was  also  most  aenn- 
tive,  and  would  probably  have  been 
broken.    On  the  other  hand,  had  he 
again  commanded  an  army  under 
**  no  malignant  star,"  and  been  vic- 
torious in  some  great  battle,  who 
then  would   have  troubled  them- 
selves with  criticising  his  former  re- 
treaty  fatal  as  it  was,  and  most  diaas- 
trous,  any  more  than  people  now 
trouble  tbemaelves  with  critiduof 
•-4W  they  once  did-— Wellington's  re* 
treat  from  Burgoa— remembering  hia 
advance  from  Waterloo  ? 

But  we  must  conclude  our  srtide, 
which  has  extended  to  beyond  tho 
limits  we  designed  for  it— though  wi 
cannot  fear  that  it  will  be  thought 
too  long,  since  it  embodies  the  opi* 
nlons  on  a  subject  that  must  be  in- 
teresting to  every  truly  British  hearty 
of  two  writers  who  stand  in  the  firrt 
raiJc  of|  military  annalists— or,  aay 
rather — historians.      We  have  bor- 
rowed freely  and  openly  from  both; 
for  of  what  value  would  any  thing  ba 
which  we  might  say  about  the  wan 
in  Spain  ?  Let  theai  speak  who  were 
there  to  see— to  suffer — and  to  act; 
and  who  write  of  campaigns,  lik^ 
old   campaigners— having   chan|rea 
their  spears,  not  into  pruning4iookay 
but  intoeteeUpena — and  their  sworda, 
not  into  ploughaharea,  but  into  pen* 
knives,  to  sharpen  the  nibs  whsa 
they  become  blunt  or  obtuse.   C<h 
lonel  Napier's    volumes   (two  an 
now  published — and  may  tiie  odien 
soon  appear!)  have  already  acqi^red 
a  hi^h  reputation — ^but  not  ^her 
than  IS  due  to  their  character.  Of  the 
«  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Wsr,"  we 
have  now  ^ven  such  an  aecouBtaad 
such  specimens  as  will  make  thou- 
sands anxious  to  see  the  Work  itaelf 
— and  we  do  not  doubt,  that  by  coa- 
fining  our  review  to  a  few  chapten, 
we  have  enabled  our  readers  to  forai 
a  truer  notion  of  its  general  merlto, 
than  if  we  had  vainly  tried  to  sketch 
the  contents  of  all  the  three  rolumeii 
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L  Can  there  be  one  sfaiffle  solitary  human  ca-eature  to  isolated  in  life  aa 
not  to  know  that  the  Emtor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  i»--> Christopher 
Horth?  Wiy»  there  would  seem  to  be  many  such  j  and  as  they  are  getting 
troublesome^  we  beg  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  their  hiture  condu^ 
There  is  no  monster  behind  our  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself;  so. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  who  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  say  <»-  do  with  Us,  ye 
must  venture  at  once  to  the  fountain-head.  For  a  few  years  pas^  persona 
of  communicative  dispositions  and  habits  have  not  unfrequenuy  honoured 
several  of  our  friends  by  contributions  to  Maga,  addressed  to  them  as  £di« 
tors  of  that  juady-popular  periodicaL  Most  of  those  who  behave  so  are 
pure  fools;  but  now  and  then  this  folly  is  committed  by  persons  of  some 
understanding;  and,  perhi^>s,  some  twice  or  thrice  ^'7^^*  by  first-raters* 
labouring,  we  presumei  under  temporary  delirium.  The  Gentlemen  thus 
honourec^  by  lutving  their  identity  lost  in  oura--or  rather  ours  in  theurs-*-* 
being  remarkable  for  urbanity  and  good-nature,  are  not  always  diq>osed-** 
we  are  sorry  to  say— to  return  such  packets  to  their  lawfid  ownera— with 
a  few  hearty  curses  on  their  stupioitv  or  impertinence.  They  have  hi* 
therto  contented  themselves  with  merely  flinging  them  into  the  nre,  or  into 
liampMBrs.  Will  the  Public,  then,  have  the  kindness  to  allow  us  to  announce 
that,  in  future,  all  Articles  sent  to  any  of  our  celebrated  Contributors,  for 
Haga,  will  be  burnt  publicly  at  the  Cross  of  this  City— unread— on  the  first 
of  April,  (an  annual  incremation,)  by  the  hands  of  Dr  Nimmo.  An  additional 
Balaam-box — constructed  on  a  principle  entirely  new — has  been  purchased 
by  US  at  considerable  expense,  tor  the  reception  of  all  such  articles.  'Tie 
on  the  principle  of  the  sliding  bottom.  This  Bahiam-box,  which  runs  on 
wheels— ponaen6tw  librata  «mi«— seems  at  our  bidding,  though  of  cast»iron» 
MB  if  instinct  with  life,  to  march  into  the  Devouring  Efement  The  Doctor, 
at  safe  distance  from  the  conflagration,  stands  with  the  pen-ultimate  and  ul^ 
timate  links  of  a  steel-chain  in  nis  hands — and,  at  a  given  signal,  pulls  ou^ 
with  one  dexterous  jerk,  the  sliding^bottom  from  the  above  Balaam*box, 
which  forthwith  drops  into  the  flames  all  **  that  it  inhabit,"  <a  articulo  mor- 
/if.  We  have  had  several  private  exhibitions  of  this  Balaam-box,  called 
by  MuUion  **  The  Patent  Purger/'  before  a  few  select  literary  friends,  at  the 
Lodffe ;  and  it  has  performed  to  a  mhracle.  But  'Us  not  possible  for  the 
Pubuc,  from  any  description,  to  form  ajust  idea  of  this  most  meritorious 
machine.  She  must  see  it — at  work.  The  Exhibition  will  open  precisely 
at  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  April  1,  1830 — as  the  effect  is  very  fine  by  nigh^-* 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  much  moon,  only  a  few  stars, 
and  a  proper  assemblage  of  clouds.  To  prevent  any  effervescence  in  the 
minds  of  ue  Contributors  to  this  Particular  Conflagration,  a  strong  Constfr- 
bulatory  Force  will  keep  the  Ring— and  it  is  trusted  that  the  Public  will 
wimess  the  spectacle  with  her  usual  decorum.  On  the  subsiding  of  the 
flames  into  a  state  of  safety,  the  Populace  wiU  be  suffered  to  roast  potatoes 
or  apples  in  the  embers. 

Il  We  have  taken  twenty  opportunities,  within  the  last  twenty  monthly 
of  telling  all  dealers  in  taff-rag-and-bobtail— t.  e.  Poems — ^that  they  sire  not 
the  salt,  but  the  scum  of  the  earth.  Unluckily,  we  once  said,  **  with  a  few 
exeepdons  ;'*  and  into  that  narrow  door  have  they  all  made  a  simultaneous 
rush — helter-dcelter — as  if  they  would  force  the  Sanctum.  Perhaps  they 
trust  to  their  numbers  for  impunity;  each  bardling  deluding  himself  with 
'Uie  hope  that  his  own  punv  posteriors,  in  particular,  will  escape  the  knout. 
*  Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale ;"  but,  '^  Consideration,  like  an  angel  comes, 
and  whips  the  offending  Adam  out  of  them,"  Let  there  be  no  more  stuff 
i  of  the  sort  sent  to  us,  then ;  for  we  are  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer— *and 
I  if  farther  provoked,  will  make  some  terrible  examples.  The  culprits  may 
have  as  silly  faces  as  they  choose ;  but  the  most  lack-lustre  eve  will  fail  to 
Inspire  our  hearts  with  pity,— nor  will  lisp,  burr,  or  stutter,  oe  suffered  to 
soften  the  inunitigable  ferocity  of  our  Justice.  Let  Felicia  Hemans  and 
Caroline  Bowles— -for  the  present — suffice  as  Stars  in  our  poetical  hemi- 
^here— with  Delta  so  placed,  that  either  luminary  alternately  seemeth  the 
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apex  of  the  Triangular  Constelladon.  One  or  two  other  Bhining  points 
look  outr-occaaipnally — through  the  blue  abyss.  But  our  heaven  needs 
no  more— a&d  even  they  sometimes  willingly  pale  their  fires  before  die 
Aurora  Borealis. 

III.  We  wonder  how  any  Periodical  contrives  to  protract  its  existence  to 
the  age  of  manhood.    Contributors  are  a  strange  race.    They  volunteer  ar- 
ticles^ and  order  books.    The  books,  folios,  quartos,  or  octavos,  are  sent  aa 
per  order ;  and  from  the  hour  of  their  arrival  at  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  the  name  and  nature  of  our  Correspondents  remam  wn4>t  in  obli- 
vion.   Month  follows  month, — ^vear,  year, — decade,  decade,— a  quarter  be- 
comes half  a  century, — ^and  at  last  we  see  their  deaths  announced  in  Ihe 
newspapers,  in  remote  counties, — ^perhaps  in  Cornwall.    Tliey  have  lived 
on  the  tame  of  belonging  to  the  Sacred  Band ;  and  a  starry  T9octes  shines 
over  their  graves.    Not  one  sentence  had  they  ever  written  in  Ma^  from 
baptism  to  burial;  yet  are  they  shrouded  in  her  sheets,  and  Christonher 
North  is  said  to  have  been  chief  mourner  at  their  obsequies.    Thus,  about 
the  tenth  of  each  month,  are  we  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution  of  all  articlen. 
Maga  seems  on  her  last  legs,  and  to  be  tottering  to  the  tomb.    Yet  filall  a 
strong  spirit  of  vitality  embues  her  A*ame ;  she  is  tenacious,  as  ten  cats,  of 
life ;  and  on  the  first  of  the  month,  often  lean  as  a  lath,  but  oftener  fiit  as  a 
Senior  Fellow,  she  takes  her  seat  on  the  top  of  the  mail-coach,  and  trundles 
off  to  London  seven  thousand  strong.    Honest  Maga  has  been  brought,  hj 
rueful  experience,  to  know  that  in  all  this  wide  world  she  has  but  oae 
stanch  friend.    But  he  is  worth  a  thousand;  and  as  lone  as  Old  Kit "  is  to 
the  fore,"  she  fears  not,  with  iUca  new  moon,  to  renew  ner  horns.    Soine> 
times  she  suspects  that  her  light  is  indeed  waning  away  into  irrecoverable 
dark ;  but  oil  replenishes  her  lamp,  like  dew  descendii^  from  heaven,  and 
the  nations  know  not  that  trouble  had  touched  the  planet. 

IV.  But  let  us  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  Faithful  Few  that  rally  round  Ihe 
Old  Man, — ^and  when  faint  and  weary  he  reclineth  on  his  crutch,  take  the 
Jabourine  oar  into  their  powerful  hands,  and  pulling  up  our  wherry  agunst 
wind  and  tide,  pop  her  nose  through  below  London  Bridge,  like  those  joUjr 
young  watermen,  Williams  and  Tfoulton,  twenty  boats'  lengths,  at  leasts  a- 
head  of  all  competitors  on  the  silver  Tliames.  (jn  such  occasions,  we  ti^ly 
lay  ourselves  down  all  our  length  on  our  back, — ^with  our  eyes  fixed  <m  a 
point, — and  the  tiller  trembling  to  the  touch  of  our  little  finger,-— steering 
Btraight  as  a  sunbeam.  Crossing  and  jostiing  all  fur, — ^but  we  take  the  lead, 
and  keep  it, — and  that  prevents  all  fouling.  Our  sideboard  is  consequently 
covered  with  gold  cups. 

v.  Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  admit  a  few  good  scullers  into  our 
crew.  But  let  us  have  no  epistolary  bother.  Let  the  man  who  desires  to 
join  us,  appear  at  the  Stairs.  He  may  take  a  spell  at  bow  or  stroke  oar, 
whichever  he  chooses;  if  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  turn  him  round!,  he 
must  eo  elsewhere,  and  serve  another  seven-years'  apprenticeship ;  but  if 
he  hold  his  own  tolerably  in  such  a  trial,  we,  with  our  own  hands,  will  fas- 
ten the  bad^e  upon  his  breast,  that  sliall  make  him  thenceforth  freeman  of 
every  river  m  Albion. 

VI.  Ladies  and  Grentiemen—read  Maga  well  before  you  aspire  to  figure 
in  her  spotiess  pages.  Observe  how  each  Department  is  already  filled  up— 
by  Us,  and  by  our  own  Sons  and  Daughters.  We  must  have  no  hitniders— no 
Interlopers—no  Imitators,— though,  we  confess,  that  her  whom  all  admire 
many  will  strive  to  imitate.  But  be  Yourselves— be  Original.  Strike  out 
something  at  once  natural  and  new.  An  ounce  of  Gemus  is  worth  a  too 
of  Talent  The  one  is  all  buoyancy— the  other  but  ballast.  In  running 
before  the  wind — as  we  often  do— we  fling  all  our  sand-bags  overboard ; 
but,  in  beating  to  windward,  we  stow  away  our  talents — close-packed— as 
near  midships  as  possible — and  close  down  upon  the  keel« — and  then  it  does 
tiie  Wind's  Eye  good  to  look  on  us,  as  our  cut-water  snores  through  the 
swell,  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  lee-shore  and  all  its  breakers. 

•     CN. 
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Adventures  of  an  Irish  C^tkman. .  3 
vols,  poet  Svo.    28s.  6d. 

Dr  Lardner's  Cabinet  CydopKdia,  Vol. 
IL,  being  the  First  Volume  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery. 
Jn  2  vol&     Prtce  6s.  small  Bvo. 

VOYMLt  AKD  TALES. 

The  Lost  Heir.     3  vols,  poet  6vo. 

The  Jew.     3  v<4s.  post  Svo. 

The  Country  Curate.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Subaltern.     2  vols.  12mo,  14«. 

Lawrie  Todd,  or  the  Settlers  in  the 
Woods.  By  John  Gait,  Esq.  3  vols, 
poet  Svo,  308. 

Damley ;  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.     3  vols,  poet  8vo. 

Stories  of  Waterloo.  3  vols,  post  Svo, 
28s.  6d. 

Fitz  or  Fitzford.  By  Mrs  Bray.  3 
vols,  post  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Sydenham,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  the 
World.    3  yols.  post  8vo,    Sis.  6d. 


MmOfy  Hii  oflfmd  PMid^Hana. 
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The  Dominie's  Legacy,  Bj  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Sectarian.     3  toIs.  poet  8yo. 

Derwentwater ;  or  the  Fate  of  Rat- 
diffe.    A  Tale  of  1715.   %  Tola,  poet  Svo. 

The  School  of  Faehlon,  '3  Tola,  poet 
8to. 

The  Coraair*s  Bride,     3  Tola.   12mo» 

Forrctlv.  3  Tab.  poet  8t«> 

THe  «f  tlM  CiMiiot.  8  Tda.  peat  8to. 


[Mvcih, 


roETiiT  Awn  TBS  naxiiA. 

Satan.  A  Poem.  By  R.  Montgomery. 
Poet  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Charity  Baaara.     2s.  Gd. 

Creation.  A  Poem.  By  William  BdL 

The  Impious  Feast,  in  Ten  Books.  B7 
Robert  Lauder.     Sto,  10s.  6d. 

The  FeUies  ef  Faahiom  a  Ceosdy,  ai 
pefftmied  at  the  Thiatiei>Royalt  Dnir^* 
8to, 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Qnartcrly  Joumal  of  Agrlealtare^ 
and  Prix^Eesays  and  Traasactieiuof  the 
Highland  Society  of  SeoUand.  N«.VIIL 
5e.6d. 

A1g»  Britamilett,  or  Desoriptiona  of 
the  Marine  and  other  Inarticulated  Plants 
Of  the  BHtlah  blaoAs,  bekniglnf  to  the 
order  Alga»  with  Platsa  lUnstratiTa  vf 
the  genera.  By  Robert  Kayo  GreviUe, 
LL.D.,  P.L.&,  F.R.S.E.,  dee.  In  rvyal 

A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Fira 
Engines  and  Apparatus,  tiie  Tralninj^  of 
Firemen,  and  the  Metlied  of  Fraeeedinf 
in  Cases  of  Fire.  By  Jamee  Bratdwvod, 
Master  of  Fire  En^ee  In  Edinburgh. 
With  eight  4to  engraTinga.  7s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  the  Economy  of  the  Ho* 
man  Body,  in  Health  and  Diaeaae,  for  the 
nee  of  genefal  readers.  12mo»  with  en^ 
gravlngs,  8s.  6d.  boards. 

A  IVsatlse  en  Poieons,  in  relation  to 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Physiology,  and 
the  IVaeflos  of  Physio.  By  R.  Christl- 
son,  M.  D.  Plroftssor  of  Medical  Jurispro* 
denoe  and  Polios  in  the  UnlTerslty  of 
Edinburgh.    In  8?o,  16s. 

Casss  deOlded  in  the  Cenrt  of  Sessioa 
frfxm  the  «d  December,  18S0,  to  15th 
January,  1830.  Reported  by  Patrick 
6baw,  Alexander  Dunlop,  and  J.  M.  Bell, 
Eeqrs.,  Adroeates.  VoL  VII L  Pitft  IL 
7a.  6d. 

Notea  en  tlM  Law  of  Arbilntion  In 
Scotland.  By  J«hn  Patter,  S.S.C.,  As- 
sistant CMk  In  the  Coart  of  Searioii— . 
Inner  Ho«M.    fieeond  Editiffi.   lOi.  6d. 


Letters  to  Lord  IC-«—  on  the  Rigliti 
of  Sudossiion.  to  Soottiah  Pesiages.  In 
8to,  3s. 

Poefliial   Afpiratiecis.      By  William 
Anderson,  Esq.     In  18mo,  de.  6d.  doth 


The  Mirror  of  the  GnMscs;  ortheEaf* 
lish  Lady's  Ceetome.  In  royal  18m^ 
5a.  boarda. 

The  History  of  thA  University  of  Edin. 
borgb,  VoL  III.,  from  1756  to  18^ 
bel^  the  oondoding  one ;  widi  aa  Ap- 
pendix, containing  an  Aoeount  of  diffntat 
Institutions  connected  with  the  Uaivtr- 
sity.  By  Alesandeor  Bower,  Author  of 
the  '<  Life  of  Lnther,'*  &o.     Sro,  12a 

The  Life  of  Hsman  Cortes ;  indadiof 
the  DieeoTory  and  Conqueit  of  Mtaioo. 
By  Don  T.  DeTrueba,  Author  of  *<  Tbi 
Caatllian,"  **  Thn  Romanee  of  Hlslff7>' 
fta     I  iral.  ISmo,  3a.  6d. 

The  Hietory  of  Chiiralry  and  the  On* 
sadee.  By  the  Rar.  Henry  fitMog, 
M.  A.     In  8  Tola.  Idmo,  7a. 

Eldred  of  Erin,  a  Poem;  In  TVs 
Books.  By  Charlea  Doyne  Sillery.  Fsol- 
aoap  8to,  6e« 

Trials  and  otlier  Proceedings  la  Mat* 
ters  Criminal,  before  the  High  Coait  if 
Justiciary  In  SooUand ;  edectsd  from  tin 
Records  of  that  Court,  and  from  Origioal 
MSS.  In  the  General  Register  Hoaii» 
Edinburgh.  By  Robert  Pitcaaro,  Wii^ 
tertotheSignat,  F.&A.,frc.  Fart  IV. 
Reign  of  Jaaea  VI.,  Han.  Mb  Se^ 
to  81st  July,  160&    iCo^  151. 


im 
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PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  te. 


December  1 1829. 


lUAGdbJ.  O*  Faiill**  Cor.  and  ^uK-Lt  bf  par- 
chM*.  vlfl*  Fiaaklen.  ret 

7  Nov.  18t9. 

B.H.Gdi.CorpL  C.  FairbroCher,  Qtt.   Ma.  ^ke 

Speed.ftiUp.  ^      ^do. 

3d  Lt.  Hon.  W.  P.  Cowper,  ftom  CeyL 

Beat.  Cor.  Tice  R.  S.  GaMwi<Be,  rtt. 

Odo. 

i  Dr.G4li  Lt  Hampton,  by  pmdu  vie*  ^'II^ 

Cor.  RfttcUflte.  Lt  jo- 

F.  P.  Hoyenden.  Cor. J-  do* 

1  Dii       U^G«i.  Ld  R.  9. H.  Swa*r«rt,  1CC.B. 

ftom  17  Dr.  Col.  vlca  Oen.  GarA, 

6  S«?F.  M<Dowcl«  ««.  Ha.  ▼»<«  D«««t- 

ion.  dead  ^^  ^<^* 

7  Lt  Tower.  Capt  by.  purdi.  tU»  Sir  S. 

H.  Stuart.  nL  do- 

Cor.  Wykebam.  Lt        ^  ^.       ^    do. 

Soj.  MaJ.  T.  Pateaon,  Ad),  and  Cor. 

▼lee  Tower  ^  _.     _,«?• 

10  Lt  Gifflurd.  Capt  by  parch.  Tlee  T.W. 

Gifhrd.  ret  3  do. 

Cor.  Pyrke,  Lt  jo. 

J.  Rowley,  Cor.  «  „  «    u*"" 

1  F.  Ens.  Wilaoo.  Lt  vioe  W.  M.  Macken- 

■ie,  dead  10  do. 

F.  A.  Wetherall,  Ena.       ,  ^^   ^   *<>• 

Paym.  Sharm  from  Royal  Aflr.  Qorpi , 

Paym.  vioe  Grant  3  I>ec. 

4  Lt  Gordon,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Nic- 

kk,  ret  l«  Npv. 

Ena.  Faunce,  Lt  do. 

H.  Zoiich,  Eni.  ^     ,     ^.  do. 

J5  J.  H.  Gray.  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  O'Ora- 

dr.  prom.  ^^  ^o. 

17  M.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Elley.  K  CB.  CoU  vice 

Lortf  R.  E.  H.  Somenet,  I  Dr. 

25  do. 
Capt  BouTerie,  M«J.  by  purch.  vice 
Uchlan,  ret  W  do. 

*...•  P.  MaephenoBi  ttam  b.  p.  Capt. 

do. 

XBfl.   AUe*.  Lt  by  parch,  vice  Dea 

Vtirax.  prom.  do. 

J.  R  Hoiden.  Ens.  ^  «  ***»• 

»  Lt  Palmer,  fram  h.  p.  R.  York  Rang. 

Lt  viee  Stephens,  RIf.  Br.      S  Dee. 

Lt.  Maekey.   Capt  by  purch.   vice 

Wroughton,  ret  do. 

tt  Ena.  Bayly,  Lt  do. 

J.  Chalraera,  Ent  do. 

M  Aarist  Surg.  Fin  Patf  iek.  from  h.  p. 

51  F.  Am.  Surg,  vice  O'toole,  h.  p. 

10  do. 

tt  Lt  Dean,  from  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Payre. 

vitt  M'Leod,  rev.  to  former  h.  p.  da 

S8  Lt  Sweeny,  from  h.  p.  N.  S.  W.  Vet 

Com.  Lt  vice  Carthew,  cane.  19  Nov. 

S3  Lt  Maasy,  from  90  F.  Lt  vice  Homa- 

by.  91  F.  3  Dec. 

36  Lt  Burrows,  from  R.  Afr.  Col.  Cordis. 

Lt  vice  Smith,  prom.  24  Nov; 

37  Capt  KeU.  Mi^.  by  purch.  Tice  Bruce. 

ret.  ^    ^  19  do. 

Lt  Cunninghame,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  WllUs,  Lt  do. 

W.  Smelt  Ens.       ^      ..  ,    ,      ,  <*o. 

4S  Can.  Fraaer.  BAaJ.  vtoe  Malcolm,  dead 

3  Dec. 

Lt  M*K»y,  napt  do. 

Ens.  Campbell,  Lt  do. 

«  T.  W.  Bremner,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice 

Sweeting,  ret  do. 

17  Lt  Warburtoo,  ftom  69  F.  Lt  vioe 

Athenoa.  prom.  ,      ,     li  do, 

4t  Ens.  Tidy,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Finly. 

rat  3  do. 

J.  Maasy,  tut.  do. 

ao  LtFoy.Cape.bfp«Kh.TtoeEj^ret 


50  F.  Ens.  T«dor.  Lt.  «  Nov.  18W. 

O.  Foekett,  Ens.  ,         ^  do. 

51  Staff  SuTff.   MUtar.  tnm  b.  p.  Sura. 

vire  Ricketts.  ret.  «       ^      ^J^ 

61  Assist  Surg.  Molyncaux,  ftom  h.  p.  R. 

Afr.  Corps,  Assist  Surg.  _      19  do. 

66  Lt  Gen.  Sir  W,  Anson.  K.C*&  CoU 

vice  Oen.  Nichols,  dead  7  Dec. 

69  Lt  O'Meara.  from  •  W.  1.  R.  Lt  vice 

Warburton.  47  F,  18  do. 

83  Maj.  Hon.  H.  Dunda^i  Lt.  CoL  by  pure 

vice  Cother,  ret  8  do. 

Capt  Trydell.  M^«  i°' 

Lt  Harrtsoo,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Bowles,  Lt  do. 

Hoi*.  R.  Cliff>rd,  Ens.  do. 

90  Lt  Rogers,  from  h.  p.  Cape  Reg.  Lt 

vice  Massy.  33  F.  do. 

91  Lt  Homsby,  ftom  33  F.  Lt  viee  Foa- 

key.  h.  p.  Capo  Reff.  ^     do. 

97  Bt  MAi.  Tyler,  M^).  by  pureh.  vice 

Pattlson,  prom.  18  do. 

Lt  Bartow,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Naget,  Lt  do. 

J.  Glllow,  Ens.  do. 

RifleBrig.  Lt  Stephens,  fVom  SO  F.  Lt.  vice  Der- 

Inff,  h.  p.  York  Rang.  3  do. 

9  W.LR.  Lt  Buchanan,  from  h.  p.  Royal  York 

Rang.  Lt  vice  O'Meara,  69  F.  IK  do. 

Cey.  Reg.  Lt  Col.  A.  MacAlester.  ttom  h.  p.,  I^t 

Col.  vice  BlrdTdead  19  Nov. 

W.  E.  Fits  E.  Barnes.  Sd  Lt  vice  Rod> 

dy>  prom* 
W.    Dickson,  fd  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
Hoib.W.  F.  GDwper,  Horse  Gd<. 

30ec. 

Medical  Department, 

Dr  C.  Farrell.  Bt  Insp.  of  Hoap.  tsom  h.  p.  Dep. 

losp.  of  Hosp.  15  Oct  1829. 

Unattached, 

To  be  Lieut.'CoL  qf  If^fUry  by  pure/ui$e, 
M^.  Pattlson,  from  97  F.  18  Dec  18t9. 

To  be  Captain  qflr^ftntry  by  purchase. 
Lieut  Des  Vosux,  from  17  F.  M  Nov.  I8t9. 

To  be  LU^enant  qflnfttniry  by  purehaa. 
Ens.  O'Grady,  from  15  F.  J4  Nov.  18«. 

The  under-meniiMed  LUuienant,  a&tuaUy  terting 
In  a  Refimeni  of  the  Line,  wtune  Commiseinn  is 
dated  in  the  year  181 1 .  Aa«  accepted  promotion 
upon  h-rff-paVf  aeeordintr  to  the  General  Order 
ofthenthtkc,  18J6. 

To  6tf  Captain  of  Infantry, 
Lieut  Atherton,  from  47  F.  18  Dec  1829. 

Exchanges. 

Lt.-Col.  Custance.  65  P.  rec.  diff.  with  Lt.-CoL 

Battersby,  h.  p.  . 

Mai.  Waring,  2  F.  Maj.  M'Mahon,  39  F. 
Capt  PhUlips,  7  Dr.  rec  dltt  Capt.  C.  C.  Vivian, 

?tingle,  7  Dr.  do.  with  Capt  Sir  J.  H.  Stuart, 

Loi-f  J.  Fits  Roy.  10  Dr.  do.  with  Capt  Gif- 

fard.  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Gds. 
Le  Mwurier,  22  F.  do.  with  Capt  Wrough- 

IMuC  M*Pherson.  61  F.  do.  with  Lieut  David- 
son, h.  p.  "O. 

Gore,  74  F.  do.  with  Lieut  O'Grady,  h.  p. 

Vandeleur,  10  Dr.  with  Lieut  Ward,  I2F. 

Ens.  Raid.  39  F.  with  Ens.  WUlook.  h.  p.  3  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirementim 

UnU^COfntb* 
Cother.  83  F. 
Cox,  R.  Mar. 


M4 


PromoHonii  AppwUmenU^  ffc^ 


MaJor$, 


IHucib, 


Laohlan.  17  F. 
Bruoe,  17  F. 

Hay.  5  Dr.  Gds. 
T.  W.  GiArd,  10  Dr. 
Ntckle,  4  F. 
'Wroughton,  fX  F. 
Kyle,  50  F. 

I4eltienanis* 
FiDly,  48  F. 
Jones,  h. !».  5  F. 
BaiUie.  h.  p.  15  F. 
Bourne,  h.  p.  SI  F. 
Gee,  h.  p.  49  F. 
De  Ruvynes,  h.  p.  50  F. 
Lewtn.  h.  p.  70  F. 
Urquhart,h.p.  71F. 
Entwif  tie,  h.  p.  84  F. 
Layard,  h.  p.  89  F. 
OUver,  h.  p.  93  F. 
Atkinson,  n.  p.  95  F. 
Hohne,  h.  p.  96  F. 
Atkinson,  h.  p.  York  Chasf. 
Boutbillier,  h.  p.  Canadian  Voltlgetm. 
NeUl,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Comets  and  Ensigru, 
Frankten,  f  Life  Gds. 
Sweeting,  46  F. 
De  Carteret,  h.  p.  IS  Dr. 
Graham,  h.  p.  1  F. 
Reed,  h.  p.  3  F. 
Lewln,  h.  p.  30  F. 
Wilson,  h.  p.  39  F. 
Tipton,  h.  p.  56  F. 
Dely,  h.  p.  87  F. 
WUllams,  h.  p.  9S  F. 
Grey,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bq. 
Bur»leni,  b.  p.  Unatt. 
Noel,  do. 
Hon,  G.  F.  R.  Hanit ,  do. 

Adjutant. 
M'CuUougb,  h.  p.  101  F. 

M<dical  DepartmenL 
Staff  Surg.  Clarence,  h.  p. 

Cancelled, 
Lieut  Carthew*  S6  F. 

Deaths. 

Qeneral*. 
Nicolls,  CoL  of  66  F.  Chichester.  Dee.  S9. 

Lord  C.  Fits  Roy,  Col.  of  48  F.  London*    30  do. 

lAeut.'Gcnerals, 

Bingham,  late  of  3  F.  London,  18  Nov.  S9. 

Sir  H.  Clinton,  6.  C.  B.  and  G.  C.  H.  CoL  of  3  F. 

Hampshire,  n  Decw 

0*DonoTan,  late  6  Dr.  Baulahan,  Ireland,    6  do. 

Mfjor-Generat, 
Codd,  Brompton, 

Majort. 
M9]co1ro,  49  F.  Cork, 


Dec  29. 


S9Jsn.!9. 
13  Nor.  28. 


Crulee,  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R^ 
RicketU,  h.  p.  Unatt, 

CaptaUu. 
Hall,  R.  Mar.  ,  IS  Oct  29. 

Bright,  (Banaek1«ailsr,)h.  p.  R.  Mar.   1  Scm. 
Curson,  h.  p.  Si  Dr.  30  Nor. 

RaTenhill,  b.  p.  91 F.  ate, 

lAeutenapU, 
Mackensie,  1  F.  Demerara,  18  Sept  n. 

Alexander,  16  F.  Fort  WilUam,  Bengal,  9  May. 
MackreU,  44  F.  Cawnpore,  Bengal,         5  iunt 
PhiUips,  late  R.  Art  Wareham,        S5  Sept  fS. 
Blair,  h.  p.  Art  Driven,  Glasgow,     S3  Not.  39. 
Carrington,  R.  Mar. 
Painter,  h.  p.  R.  M«r. 
Averell,  do. 
Hawkins,  do. 
MiUett,  do. 
Hodsoa,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 
Waters,  h.  p.  S5  Dr. 
Quarricr,  h.  p.  1  F. 
M'Mlnn.  h.p.l5F. 
Bradford,  h.  p.  40  F. 
Thomas  Wilson,  h.  p.  56  F. 
M<CoDiieU,b.p.6W.I.R. 
Fallon,  h.  p.  R.  Contean  Ran. 

Not.  {9. 

Sdf  lieutenants  and  BnHgn$» 
Kinsman,  R.  Mar.  Art.  S7  Jan. ». 

Rogers,  late  R.  Mar.  S8  JoBSb 

J.  Mackay,  b.  p.  R.  Mar. 
finlkeley,  do. 

Thomas,  ,  do. 

Denraan,  do. 

Williamaon,        do.  3  June,  S9i 

Gundry,  do.  5ABf. 

Oreenham,  late  10  Vet.  Bn.  Blistoli         !«  Oee. 


lOJohfB. 
iJdfr 
4Dee. 

IIJUM. 

IDee. 
ISAiif. 


Sommers,  b.  p.  58  F. 
M<Laucblan,li.  p.  56  F. 


30  April,  f7. 
16Msr. 


Pa^fmaster. 
Grant,  38  F.  Ohaieepore,  Bengal,      S5  Uiy.  & 

Veterhupy  Surgeon, 
Ganly,  11  Dr.  Bengal,  9  Jane,  B. 

f^uarter^Maiters. 


Seott.h.p.llDr. 
Macdonald,  b.  p.  7  Dr.  Gds. 


110ct». 
SI  Nov. 


Commissartat  Department, 
Commiss.  Gen.  Davidaon,  h.  p.  10  Dee.  9* 

Young,  h.  p.  ScotlaBd,     31  Oct 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Singer,  h.  p.  Ireland,  10  Dee.  f7. 
As.  Com.  Gen.  Hannaghan,  b.  p.  Irdand,  De&n. 
Dep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Louia,  h.  p.  Corfu,  13  Dec 

Medioat  DepartmenL 
Sujg.Carter,h.p.50F.  S5MiRb,0. 

Aa.  Suig.  Brydon,  1  F.  Fort  Geoig^  N.B.9De& 
Dep.  Purv.  Morris,  h.  p.  14  Mv* 

Ho6p.As.Grttbb,b.p.  S9Se|it 

Barrack  Department. 
Banadc  Mast  Kinsey,  Windaor,  15  De&  29. 

N.  B.  The  death  of  Deputy  Purveyor  Jsmei 


14  Not.  S9.      Uit 


Mould  was  enooeously  loaerted  Sa  last  Mondfi 


January f  1890. 


7  Dr.  Gds.  Cor.  Atkinson,  Ltby  purch.  vice  Os- 
borne, prom.  17  Dec  18S9. 
H.  C.  Singleton,  Cor.  do. 
1  Dr.         E.   Littledale,    Cor.  by   purch.  vice 
Mainwaring,  cane.                   S4  do. 
7               O.  KdHn,  Vet  Surg,  vice  Dorville,  h.  p . 

17  do. 
36  Cor.  Agar,  Lt  vice  Seward,  dead 

5  Jan.  1830. 

T.  W.  M'Mahoni,  Cor.  S4Dee.  18S9. 

Gren.  Gds.  Qua.  Mast  Seij.  R.  France,  Qua. 

Mast  vice  Ferris,  ret  do. 
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Hosp.  Assist  Steele,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Brydon,  dead  |7  do* 


5  F.  Lt-Col.  Barnngardt,  tnm  31  F.  LU 

Col.  vice  WUIiams,  dead  tS  Dee.  I8«i 

J.  Hall,  Ena.  by  purch.  vice  Ctai^ 

ret.  SSApriU 

3  Gen.  Sir  G.  Don,  O.C.B.  and  G.C.H., 

from  36  F.  Col.  vice  Lt-Gen.  Sir 

Henry  Clinton,  dead  SI  Dee. 

Lt  Lukis,  from  59  F.  Piyni.  vice 

Boyd,  dead  S4do. 

6  Ens.  Latham,  Lt.  vice  Tbompson.  SS 

F.  »Ai^ 

T.  G.  Egerton,  Ena.  S4  Dse. 

17  C.  G.  Campbell,  fins,  by  pudw  ▼»• 

iHMfeCt  6-1  f*  ^ 


Prwnotionsy  AppeintmetUs,  ^c- 


lJt»  PoyntoB, 


Capt.  vioe  MuBhalU 
oma  Mar.  13.  1819. 

JA.QnggfttanSQ'F.'LL        MJan. 
fins.  Seocombe^  Lt.  31  do. 

Em.  Welby>  TieeBojea,  dead  25  Jane. 
A.  Forbett  Ens.  do. 

Seij.  Ma),  a.  Maodonald*  Adi.  and 
fins.  Tice  Pointon,  pronu     13  Mar. 
dD  Lt  Poynts,  Cant  Tice  Mann,  dead 

28  Dee. 
31  Bt  Lt.GoU  MitcheU.  ftom  Rifle  Brir. 

Lt-GotTlceBaamnrdt,  2  F.  24  do. 
Eni.  Stook,  Lt  TkeStrode*  16  F. 

IFeb. 

F.  Spenoe.  Ens.  24  Dec. 

33  Ene.  Whitfield*  Ihun  86  F.  Lt  Tiee 

Fiske,  casli.  do. 

36  Lt-Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Sheaflb,  Bt-Col. 

viee  Sir  O.  Don,  3  F.  21  do. 

40  Lt  Seijeaniton,  Capt  by  purch.  Tioe 

Morrow,  ret  17  do. 

Ens.  Valiant,  Lt  -  do. 

H.  F.  Wakefield,  Ens.  do. 

41  Capt  Dempster,  ftom  b.  p.  Capt  vice 

Guinness.  94  F.  do. 

41  Lt.  Browne,   Capt   by  purdu  vioe 

Clarke,  zet  27  April. 

Ens.  Stuart,  Lt  do. 

J.  Dunne,  Ens.  do. 

45  Capt  Boys.  Maj.  l/f  pwch.  -vice  Hil- 

ton,  dead  24  Dec 

48  Lt-Gen.  Sir  T.  Hislop,  Bt  O.C.B., 

ftom  51  F.  CoL  Tice  Gen.  Lord  C. 
Fits  Boy,  dead  25  do. 

49  Ens.  DanieU,  Lt  1  Feb. 
— —  Macnamara,  Lt  vice  Stean,  prom. 

1  April. 

J.  M.  Montgoraoj,  Ens.        24  Dec. 

SeTi.-Ma).  A.  M*Ewen,  Adj.  and  Ens. 

▼ice  Simpson,  dead  do. 

51  V.  Oen.  S&  B.  irUrban.  K.C.B.  and 

K.C.H.  Col.  vice  Sir  T.  Hidop.  48  F. 

25  do. 

54  Lt-Col.  Fane,  ftom  98  F.  Lt-CoL  Ttee 

Kelly,  ret  24  do. 

MaJ.  Murray,  Lt.rCd1.  by  purch.  Tice 

Nott,  ret  25  do. 

Capt  Clarke,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt  A.  Lord  Harley,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Chinnery,  Lt  vice  Hendenon,  49 

F.  20  April. 

»—  Wheeler,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Lord 

Harlev  25  Dec. 

D.  Macdonald,  Ens.  vice  Chinnery 

20  ApriL 

H.  D.  Williams,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Wheeler  25  Dec. 

5  Capt  Grant  ftom  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 

Paym.  vice  Wright  dead        24  do. 

63  MaJ.  Logan,-  ftom  Rifle  Brig.  Lt-CoL 

by  purdu  vice  Battersby,  ret.  17  da 

64  Csnt  Freeth,    Ma),  by  purcfa.  vice 

Ji^naon,  prom.  24  dOi 

Lt  Draper,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Duoerlev.  Lt  do. 

*—  Gosset,  from  17  F.  Ens.  do. 

77  J.  E.  Lewis,  Ens.  by  purch.  vioe  Whal- 

ley.  prom.  12  Jan.  1830. 

86  J.  Scott,  Ens.  vice  Whitfield,  33  F. 

24  Dec.  1829. 

90  E.  Eyton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  White, 

ret  17  do. 

94  Capt  Guinness,  ftom  41  F.  Capt  vice 

Sadlier,  ret  do. 

Lt-CoL  Fits  Gerald,  ftom  h.  p.  Lt- 

Ccd.  vice  Fane,  54  F.  24  do. 

Assist-Surg.TurnbuII,  ftom  h.  p.  Cape 

R«gt  Assist-Surg.  vice  Lawder,  59 

F.  25  do. 

BiSa  Brie.  Capt  Stewart,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vice 

^  LMcan,  63  F.  "^17  do. 

Johnston,  Maf.  vice  Mitchell,  31 

F.  24  do. 

Lt.  Sanmarei,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Stewart  17  do. 

—  Ridgway,  Capt  vioe  Johnston 

24  do. 

2d  Lt  Dolphin,  1st  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Saumaies  17  do. 

J.  W.  Smith,  lit  Lt  vice  Ridg. 

''•7  •»'   ■>  **  do. 
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Rifle  Bri&G.H.  Cavendish,  2d  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Dolphin  17  Dec.  1829. 

Gent  Cad.  R.  PeUoy,  ftom  R.  Mil. 

CoU.  2d  Lt  vice  T.  W.  Smith  24  do. 

Ordnance  Department, 

R.  Alt.  Gent  Cadet  W.  H.  Askwith,  2d  Lt 
vioe  Gosset,  piom.       18  Dec.  1829. 

— F.  Dualop,  do,  vice  Beau- 
champ,  prom.  do. 

■ —  F.  Dick,  do.  vice  Strick- 
land, res.  do. 

A.  Tylee,  do.  vice  Skin- 

ner,  prom.  do. 

— —  E.  J.  Jones,  do.  vioe  Al- 
cock,  prom*  do. 

'  C.  i.  Dalton,  do.  vice 

Luard,  prom.  do. 

W.  H.  Forbes,  do.  vice 

Teesdale,  prom.  do. 

-—— — -  D.  E.  Wood,  do.  vioe 
Gora,  pram.  do. 

Unattached, 

Ma).  Johnson,  ftom  61  F.  Lt-Col.  by 
purch.  24  Dec.  1829. 

Lt  Osborne,  ftom  7  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  by 
purch.  17  do. 

Ens.Whal]ey,  ftom  77  F.  Lt  by  purch. 
12  Jan.  1S30. 

The  undermentioned  LUtaenant  aeiualfy  fervinff 
upon  FuU  Pay  in  a  Regiment  of  the  Lbte,  whose 
Commission  is  dated  in  the  pair  1809,  has  ac- 
cepted promotion  upon  Ha^fPay,  according  to 
the  Generat  Order  (^the  rith  Dee,  1826. 

LtGrant,  from  24  F.Capt  by  purch.  12  Jan.  1830. 

JSxchanffes, 

Lt-CoL  ArmstzoDg,  1  F.  with  Lt-CoL  Campbell, 
26  F. 

Capt  Craw,  2  Dr.  rec.  dlfl:  with  Capt  Hobart, 
o.  p. 

Creighton.  81  F.  do.  with  Capt  Hill.  h.  p. 

Bro^e.  81  F.  do.  with  Capt  Ogllvy,  h.  p. 

Lieut  Waddell.  38  F.  with  Lieut  Bristow,  47  f7 

Brett,  62  F.  rec.  djff.  with  Lieut  Kirkaldy, 

h.p.30F. 

Ens.  Hutchins,  2  F.  with  Ens.  Craigie,  14  F. 

Strong.  26  F.  with  Ens.  Perrot  30  F. 

Vet.  Surg.  Jones,  1  Dr.  Gds.  with  Vet  Surg.  Mel- 
lows, h.  p.  18  Dr. 

Resignation, 
Quar,  Mast  Ferris,  Gren.  Gds. 

Retirements, 

LieuL'CoUmets, 
KeUy,  54  F. 
Nott.  do. 
Battersby,  63  F. 

Captains, 
Morrow,  40  F. 
Clarke,  44  F. 
SadUer,  94  F. 

Lieutenant, 
Munlocb,h.p.35F. 

tinsigns, 
Craigie,  2  F. 
White,  90  F. 

Cancelled, 
Comet  Mainwaring,  1  Dr. 

Deaths, 

Colonei. 
T.  Nuthall,  E.  I.  C.  S.  London,      14  Aug.  1829* 

LieuL'Colonds. 
J.  Nuthall.  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Reigate,  26  March. 
Knox,  do. 

Fits  Gerald,  do.  Bath.  3  May. 

Sir  J.  Mouat,  Bt  do.  on  board  the  Prinoe  Regent, 
on  passage  to  England,  9  do. 

B,  Stewart,  f:,  L  Comp,  Serv. 
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Nation,  do.  CSatmpore, 
T«ylor,  48  F.  Bellwy,  Madru, 
Beh.  b.]!.  i  Ltee  Oemiui  Ug^ 

Majors, 
Spottifwoode,  Ei  L  Cofn|».  SeiT. 
/Aykir,  Royal  Art.  Woolwkrii, 


S  Aug.  ISfS. 


1CAUC.18S9. 
S4  July. 


Marl  ly,  h.>  83  Pc 

T.  Otway  CaTa^  h*  P*  Unatt  London* 


t  Jan.  1839. 
19  do. 


read,  late  IR.  Vet.  Bn. 

Lucai,  latef  R.  VeL  Bo.  ToniiiaT,  Devon.  16  do. 
Kenyon,  h.  p.  f5  F*  (formarly  S  UU  Oda.)  Bran- 
don. Sttilblk.  SO  do. 
Stewart,  h.  p.  61  F.  IS  Not.  18S9. 
Wall,  h.  p.  4  F. 

LlrW«MiUfe 
Mylne.  9f  F.  Jamaiea,  9  Nov. 

lU,  «do. 

Unatt.  (lataRUto  Brig.)  Jan.  1828. 

ar.  «7  Sept. 

H.  B.  OaMotgne,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 

Kffiloeh.  h.p.«F. 

puiautoy,  R.  Mar.  f9  July  1829. 


tf  yine. ! 
Ball.  88  P.  Malta, 

Meheiix,  R.  Mar. 


Milligan,  h. 


»SepLlM9t 
10  Oct 

19JU06. 


[Ktrch, 

Conidi,  h.  pb  R.  Mar. 

Franeh.  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 

Roch,  do. 

Prythardi*  do.  a  cm^ 

M'tUireaeb,  latnS  R.  ▼•$.  Bq.  Poittheita, 

4  JukUISO. 
Bimtly,1i.  p.  Cape  R^;t.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

flMaylBNL 

Intii;ii.p,tl  Dr.  Reading,  SlJan.W7. 

Omluun.  late  6  R.  Vec  Bn.  Ayr,  North  Britria, 

18  Jan.  lUl 

Bruee,  ta.  p.  RosbniighFene.  t4^ 

FeffHitfry  tar^ren. 
Blosbam,  late  1  Uft  Ode  Eton,  Wlndmr, 

SSDecin. 


M'Ad^mt,  h,p.Ca]aIi|| 


UDn. 


N.B.«*The  death  of  WlDtiOi  RaooHaii,  In, 
on  the  Half  Pay  of  the  Irish  CoQ)misnrMt.  «m 
erroneouily  teaerted  la  the  Army  UK  fix  te, 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  from  the  22d<tf 
Dec.  1829,  to  the  2dd  of  Jan.  18S0,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Addta,  T.  Hereftmi,  bnllder. 
Aliop,  J.  Manchester,  grocer. 
Audlev,  W.  Grafton-strtet,  victualler. 
Annitage,  W.  Netherend-in-Denby,  fanqr  upanu- 

facturer. 
Rowlea,  J.  Balsham,  grocer. 
Bloxhsm,  J.  M.  Halesowen,  apothecary. 
Bowes,  J.  Leeds,  flax-spinner. 
Baynton,  T.  Spa,  Gloucester,  eoach^proprletor. 
Burt.  J.  Whitechurch,  linen-draper. 
Bowler,  J.  Kidderminster,  carpet-manufiusturer. 
Buckingham,  S.  I.  Islington,  victualler. 
Branoker,  T.  Leeds,  merchant. 
Birks,  J.  Wlckersley,  maluter. 
Birks,  J.  Poncaster,  eattlo-salesman. 
Biidd,  J.  Mlnchinharopton,  maltster  and  baker. 
Braxhier,  E.  J.  Chancery-lane,  shoemaker. 
Bre^t,  J.  and  J.  sen.  and  Jun.  Luton,  dealers. 
Buxton,  O.  and  T.  Preston,  corn-Healers. 
Came.  G.  H.  Liroehouae,  victualler. 
Crawley.  S.  Hemel-Hampatead,  lioen-draper. 
Crolo,  b.  Sweeting's-alley.  broker. 
Crump.  T.  and  J.  Tewkesbury,  woollen-drapers. 
Clark,  T.  B.  and  W.  Woodbrfdge,  drapers. 
Cnoke,  S.  Coventry,  riband-roanufactureiw 
Clarke.  E.  and  A.  deacon,  Goswell-street,  drapers. 
Coppock.  J.  and  C.  Cross,  Gutterlane,  sUk-ware- 

housemen. 
Crook,  H,  Preston,  coach-proprietor. 
Dewhirst,  T.  Sheffield,  grocer. 
Davenport.  E.  Bristol,  grocer. 
Dawson,  W.  Tetford,  carpenter. 
Davis,  8.  S.  and  J.  S.  and  J.  Robinson,  Liverpool, 

merchant^. 
Downinir.  H.  Smethwiek,  iron-master. 
Kllam,  T.  Liverpool,  bricklayer. 
Elgie,  G.  T.  Silver-street,  wine-merehaaC 
Fisher,  W.  Keswick,  jeweller. 
Frascr,  J.  Bath,  perftimar. 
Farrant,  T.  Egham,  upholsterer. 
Franklin,  R.  Soathhampton-ffow,  tailor. 
Fox,  S.  of  Hackney,  Edmonton,  Stoke  Newing- 

ton,  and  BlacklMars-road,  surgeon  and  apothe- 

Guy,  A.  Chippenham,  money-scnvener. 

Goodchild,  J.  Reading,  grocer. 

Gore.  E.  Worcester,  brewer. 

Geddet,  R. Fenehurchstreet,  wine-merchant. 

Gray,  J.  Lambeth,  coal-merchant. 

Gaskell,  N.  Wigan,  ironmaster. 

Howard,  R.  Hiah  Hoibom,  baker. 

Hattersley,  D.  Bilton-wttb-Harrogate,  limkeeper. 

Hammond,  G.  PIcoadilly,  draper. 

Haitle,  T.  Whitehaven,  merchant. 

Huddlestone,  S.  Aidwick,  saddler. 


Hendivy,  J.  Great  Newport-street,  plamlNS. 
Howells,  R.  Llandovery,  shopkeeper. 
Hall,  T.  G.  Kingaton^pon-Hull,  mfrehaat 
Hawkins,  C.  BTCrown-streeC,  Sobo,  victuallB 
Haxby,  J.  Brotherton,  lime-dealer. 
Horridge,  J.  Liverpool,  confectioner. 
Harris,  J.  Stepney,  currier. 
Judnon,  C.  Jun.  Ripon,  upholsterer. 
Jacobs,  J.  Walton-upon-Tharaes,  auctiflnw. 
Jacobs,  S.  and  J.  Houndsdltch,  tuxtH/m. 
Kemball,  J.  Haverhill,  grocer. 
Leach,  J.  H.  Canterliury,  draper. 
Lloyd,  J.  Liverpool,  linen-draper. 
Lang,  N.  Telgnmouth,  grocec 
Lodge,  D.  Almondbury,  fkncy-mamtfMbueL 
Lamb,  J.  lun.  Notti«gham,  tobacoooist 
Lurkett,  W.  Bloxham,  dealer  in  catUe. 
Mears.  W.  Chapel-street,  Mayfair,  hake. 
Mortlock,  W.  Rochesrer,  linen-draper. 
Me^klev,  W.  East  Retftmi,  lace-raaau£Mtai» 
Murgtroyd,  W.  Sculcoates,  grocer. 
Moody,  R.  Romsey,  plumber. 
May,  R.  Davenport,  tobacconist.     . 
Morgan,  J.  Execer  and  Wooilbar/,  groeer  lad 

farmer. 
Mitchell,  G.  Jun.  BrfgbtM,  broker. 
Mayor,  J.  Freckleton,  and  U.  Crook,  Prertoo. 

oom-mcrohant. 
Havor,  J.  Preckleton,  and  H.  Burttu^  ad  H. 

Crook,  Preston,  corn-merehaots. 
Marshall,  J.  Norwich,  silk-merchant 
Morris,  R.  Rei^ent-slreet,  auctioneer. 
Mosman,  A.  Liverpool,  merchant. 
Nevett,  J.  George-yard,  agent. 
Noye,  E.  H.  Canon-street,  money-tcrlvener. 
Nimmo,  W.  Cilthorpe-place,  baker. 
Newcombe,  E.  Brentwood,  oom-chandter. 
Neale.  W.  and  R.  Hale,  Southwaik,  drufli^ 
Oke,  E.  Falmouth,  tailor. 
Price,  C.  Strand,  umbrella-mannlketiirer. 
Packman,  W.  Ludgate-hill,  taven-keepeb 
Page,  D.  Enaom,  horse-dealer. 
Preis,  P.  M.  Regene>s.park,  wiae>nMffelMat 
Preiis,  P.  M.  and  W.  Donne,  or  Dcam,  iw- 

terrace,  wlne-merchanta. 
Peters,  J.  Hoxton,  ale-brewer. 
Pays,  W.  Leeds,  ooach-raaker. 
Petrie,  T.  S.  Liverpool,  wine-merefaaot 
Packwood.  T.  Wdehpotil,  Innkeeper. 
Pearce,  R.  A.  Southwazk  and  PlBAiieo»  liv«7' 

•Ubie-keeper. 
Pain,  J.  Dentinek-etree^.  deeler  In  beer. 
Pearson,  W.  Vork-enatiei  taaacr. 
Potter,  J.  Maidstone,  grocer.  . 
Riz,  E.  Brighton,  Uneo-dnper. 


1890.] 

lUtltn,  J.  Rflboni,  btXHrne, 

RlehmADd,  T*  Stone't-end* 


SOMTttpti* 
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Rove,  J.  St  Geonce^s  in  the  East,  shipowavw 
lUyMT.  R.  Cniwfbnl-«tM«t.  tron-minigtr. 
Riparoonti.  A.  O.  Fox,  Or<ani7'«ourt,  mw 
ttMplMNl,  J.  L.  Caatt*4tiMt,  HiMn^n()«r. 
Sprin,  O.  BirmlngTum,  flra>litm-iMik«r. 
Serivnir,  N.  Rctdilfe,  Highway,  battdtr. 
SnritH,  J.  NottlDfham,  laetmaniiftetanr. . 
Sntth,  O.  Nottlatthftm,  «urri«r. 
Smith,  T.  Biomley,  cheep  talanun. 
Bfrley.  J.  Sart  PMkhan,  tekcc 
Seott,  W.  Bristol,  merchaat 
aOBiar,  W.  WiHfiDBn'apWM-HuU,  fKXitei  aunu- 

(iMturer. 
Muter,  J.  Sntfth,  wonted  naaufiietaTer. 
Smith,  D.  WaUunn  Graea,  itofe-eBaiah  propaietoiti 
UtetJhiomn,  J.  R.  Manehwtor,  iroiimottger. 
BaMk,  J.  *  J.  HattfMnaoo.  Liverpool.  •hTpow 
Thompsoo,  N.  Dartmouth.  nwteivmarliMr. 
Tlylor,  J.  Utby-lltapertoB,  «imber<merehaat. 
Thaflkaray,  J. 


TMman,  fi.  BtrmliiitliMii,  viehanir. 
Thatcher,  W.  Wectminiter.  victualler. 
Tatton,  J.  H.  Thamei-bank,  eoal-merehanU 
Vanderooro,  T.  Hampstead-road,  plasterer. 
Williams.  W.  Bristol,  iron-foWMler. 
WiUiamson,  J.  *  T.  Riahworth.  KeicM«T«  V^ 

Bted-spinners. 
iVaUar,  J.  Clehon«T.  miller. 
Waiters,  T.  jun.  Cheadle,  innkeeper,  ^ 

Watson,  W.  *  T.  Yeoman,  jun.  CliiI^caB»-Laad« 

miller. 
WildMood,  S.  Asryton,  maltster. 
White.  J.  Bolton-upon-Deame,  innkeeper. 
Wright,  J.  &  J.  Davie%  Urerpool,  grocers. 
Wood,  J.  Haddenham,  baker. 
Wkks,  P.  Holloway^voad.  chet 
Whitby,  T.  Liverpool,  miller. 
Waffaer.  O.  dc  W.  Chapman,  Oreek-street.  drapers* 
Wake,  M.  Wapping.  anchor-smith. 
Werton,  Q.  Lane  KM.  Steflbrd,  earthen-vare  ma- 

nnfaetnrer. 
Yeoman,  T.  Sutton-upon-Derwent,  cora>flictor. 
Vatas,  C.  SlaffMd,  banker. 


Jkoee^  Alesandar,  appraiser,  aueboaeer,  and  deal- 

CT  in  ftmituM^  Bdmbaigh. 
CaWweU,  Jelia.  groeer  and  spirit^dealer.  Bdm. 
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Ami.  WlIUaiB.  eatton^pimiaK  at  Houstoa,  and     Jamek  Alexander  Leith,  wooUenHlraper  and  ha. 

Btfftffimf^  in  Glufow.  berdasher,  Aberdeen. 

Bcath.  James.  Menant.  Leslie.  •  Johnston  &  son,  painters,  Glasaow. 

Bomt,  Al!^!ader,  habeidasher,  tnkrmereer,  and      LiddelU  Archibald,  painter,  oQ  and  oolouMner- 

doOiier,  Dandae.  ehant.  GUigo*. 

BwMwuuan.  John,  wiiter  and  steam-boat  propria-      Mitchell,  James,  grain-dealer  and  merchant,  Wa- 
_  ni — L-.  ter  of  L«ith,  near  Edinburgh. 

Nicol.  Samuel,  cattle-dealer  at  Herdhill,  near  Kir- 
riemuir. 

Petrie,  John,  sen.  merchant,  Arbroath. 

Robb,  Donald,  merchant  and  flsh-curery  Wick. 

Robertson,  Walter,  stone  and  earthetiware  mer- 
chant, north-west  Circus  Place,  Glasgow. 

Rose.  Alexander,  spirit-dealer  and  grocer,  Ar- 
broath. 

Ross,  John,  vintner  and  trader,  Bredtla. 

Russell,  Thomas,  graBier  and  ealtle-dealer  at 
Maidcnlees,  and  Russell,  Christopher,  apothe- 
cary and  druggist,  in  Hamilton,  carrying  on 
business  as  eatUe-dealers  and  graaiers. 

SeouUr.Thomas.  grain  and  spirit-dealer  in  Paisley. 

Stuart.  James,  stage-coach  proprietor,  and  gig  and 
horse  hirer,  Dundee. 

Sutherland,  George,  ft  Co.  ironmongers.  Aber- 
deen, and  Sutherland,  George.  Ironmonger, 
there,  as  an  individual,  the  only  koown  partner. 

The  Charlestown  and  Limekilns  Ropery  Com- 
pany, carrying  on  business  as  sail  and  rone 
makeraat  Limekilns,  under  that  firm,  and  alio 
under  the  firms  of  PVancis  Anderwrn  de  Co.,  and 
of  Newton  and  Andenon.  and  William  Hood 
Newton,  merchant  and  eommistionagent.  Edin- 
burgh, and  Francis  Anderson,  merchant  and 
rope  and  sail  maker.  Limekilns,  the  Individual 
partneri,  as  individuals. 

The  Saint  Rollocks  Foundry  Corananv,  iron- 
founders  In  Glasgow,  and  of  Robert  Pollock  and 
Thomas  Girdwood  Hardie,  partners  of  laid 
company.  ,.  , 

Walker.  David  Femey,  brewer,  Livingstona- 
yards.  Edinburgh.  ^    .    , 

Watt,  John,  son.  builder  and  eoflke-doaler  hi 
Paisley. 


CaawTon.  Robert,  iran-monger,  OUiMgow, 
Creiffhton.  James,  cabinet-maker,  Dumfries,  Hat- 

cheaantoan  of  IMaagow, 
IKckson.  RObeft,  liah-ourer  in  Auchmutty,  near 

Arbroath. 
l>owell.  Jamel,  oahinat-maker  and  uphoUterer,  in 

I>oir,'Alexandcr.  aplrift^aaler,  .South  St  David- 
street.  Edinburgh. 
D«niQp,Jaai«b  cattlo-dealercndgrasier,  Provan- 

BasioDB,  R.  *  R.  moBttlkctoreni  and  merchants. 
Oiaaiow  (  Mid  R.  Baiton,  sole  surviving  partner 
of  that  eoncem.  ^         *    .    ** 

Flalaywm,  Wm.  metehaat  in.  and  agent  at,  Ar- 
btoath.  for  the  Moacroae  Bank.  ^ 

Forrester,  Alexander.  Je  Co.  wood-merchanti, 
OlBB^ow.  and  Forreater,  AleKaader,  the  only  in- 
divtdaal  par«or. 

nraaar.  Joha,  iertitu,  draper,  Invaracas. 

Fraser.  Hojjh.  draper.  Inverness. 

Fyffe.  Charles,  dc  C3o.  inerehants  Aberdeen,  and 
ryfe,  Charles,  merehaat  there,  only  partner. 

Giaaetd,  Joaeph,  parfitmer  and  toy  merchant, 
Geoiige-street,  Edinburgh. 

Gihbs,  Wm.  viatner  and  spirit-dealer.  Glasgow. 

^fftdam,  AiMliew.  lasldiog  at  Newington,  l»te  mer- 
chant and  maaafactarer,  Bristo>sueet,  Kdin- 


f,  Jamai*  Ubeksmith,  Dandeib     ^     . 
>rr«T,  Janaa.  meichant,  and  dealer  in  sharp 
^1^  %.»n«Mii»g  aand,  and  writer  in  Glasgow. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

29.  At  Innerwlck  Manse,  Mr»  Forman,  Of  a 


BIRTHS.        ,  ^      ,  ^^ 

Jttfa  S,  18t0.  At  Calcutta,  tha  lady  of  Adam 

Freer  Smith,  Btq.  of  a  Jaugh*".  wnii.m 

>l»^.  9.  At  Madras,  tile  lady  of  Lieut.  Wijliam 


dauehter.  . 

-  At  West  Houses,  Mrs  Williamson,  of  a  son. 
Dec.  1.  At  Braehead,  Ixxshwinnoeh,  Mrs  Cap- 

toin  R.  R.  Hunter,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  3,  Lothian  Road,  Mrs  James  Dea- 
hara,  of  a  son.  ^    ,  . 

2.  At  No.  50,  South  Hanover  Street,  the  lad^ 


Bfcomer.  41th  ngjacnt,  and  fort^jutant  of  Bel- 
l£pil.M!*At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lady  At- 

*"^B^S?EldVof  Bobert  Haldane.  E«i.  J^«Y^?  f^^^^^^^         ^'  ^°^^  Company-i 

•'i?5i.AtStPf.rt«ri,  ftaladyofDr  Wl-  "^'S  |»^?Tadia  Stieet.  Mr.  Cte^ 

^^•«?ff^ble«l*aimit.  tha  Udy  Jane  "*  1  At EdlnburA.Mrt John HMaUton, ofay 
tJhSZJTTl'fa^  rfVdrSSS?i  5-  At  ParkhCthe  lady  of  William  Gordca 

^7t cSSSi^  »SK?Mri  Captain  Cuih-  Cuming  Skene,  E«i.  of  Pltlurg  and  Dyoe,  of  « 

l«t,ofaaoa.  daughter. 


MO 


Jbeathii 


lllUNIli 


I,  AtM«iichctter,D«Ttd B«B«cnwm»  Eio. 

'  —  At  LonUon,  Mr  Akx.  Shirrefl;  Jun.  eid«| 
ion  of  the  late  Alex.  Shirr  cff«  Erq.  merehAnt.Leith. 

—  AthoU  CreMent,  Col.  William  Douglas  Hun- 
ttr  Kdux,  Hon.  East  India  Com  pany't  service. 

^  At  HasUiigs,  Charles,  ion  of  Mi^or  Fyft  of 
Logic,  aged  six  years. 

—  Atx7»  Castle  street.  Miss  Eleanora  Menriei* 
younoest  dauff  nier  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Meniiei» 
merchant,  Ayr. 

S.  At  Mountpleasant,  near  Dtsblin,  Anne,  wife 
of  Alexander  Johnaon,  late  paymaster  of  the  35th 
l^iroenL 

>-  At  Vienna,  at  the  advanced  age  of  78  yeuh 
his  Excellency  Baron  Von  Sturmer. 

—  At  Chichester,  in  ihe  33d  year  of  his  aae,  Dr 
lHonald  Maelaehian,  physician  in  Alton.  Harop* 
ahire,  second  son  of  the  late  Alex.  Madaehlan  of 
Corrleavan,  Esq. 

a.  At  Cbiche»ter,  in  the  89tYi  year  of  his  age, 
General  NicolU,  Ct^onel  of  ihe  66th  refiment. 

—  At  Airdrie  House,  in  theH5ihyearof  hisagfl^ 
the  Right  Hon.  Heihven,  Earl  of  Keilie. 

~  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Jobs 
Hutton,  writer,  Dunfermline. 

5.  At  Sunnyside,  East  Lothian,  Mr  Fra&ck 
SUte,  aged  7^. 

—  At  4S,  York  Place,  Margaret  Tod,  second 
daufihter  of  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  Belmont,  Dundee, 
agea  16. 

6.  At  Platcock  House,  near  Fortrose,  Mrs  Janet 
Wood,  relict  of  the  Irte  Alexander  Wood,  late 
jnintsier  of  the  pansh  of  Rosemavkie,  in  the  77th 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Poriobello,  Miss  Christian  Swinton, 
youngest  (laughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  i>  win- 
ton,  bouthsidtt  Bank. 

—  At  Middleby  Street,  Newington,  Mr  Alex- 
fender  Brunton,  formerly  of  Olasgow. 

—  At  Rilmichael  House,  James  Lamont  of 
Knnckdow,  Esq. 

.-  At  Dumfries,  William  CoUow,  Esq.  of 
Auche  chean. 

—  At  Hastings,  the  Lady  Anne  Catherine  Kerr, 
fourth  daughur  of  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of 
Lothian,  by  .the  Ute  Marquis. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Hev«rend  John  Macfarlane, 
ir  Inister  of  the  Relief  Church.  Bridgcton. 

7.  At  No.  G3.  Gieat  King  Street,  James  Andrew, 
l&fknt  son  of  Dr  Graham. 

8.  At  Arbroath*  Mr  William  Stephan,  shitt- 
builder. 

-^  At  Edinburgh,  Miu  Susan  Wright,  aged  IC, 
only  child  of  the  late  Captain  James  Wright,  of 
the  tUt  regiment  of  foot. 

—  At  Hastings,  Graham,  youngest  son  of  Major 
David  FyfTie  of  Lof^ie,  aged  two  years. 

—  At  Kenningtou,  Lady  Murray,  widow  of  Sir 
A.  Murray,  Bart. 

9.  At  Dunkeld,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Charles  Blair,  Esq.  merchant  and  Chief  Magistrate. 

-^  At  Bourdeaux,  William  Urquhart,  Esq.  of 
Byth,  advocate. 

•—  At  Thurso,  Mrs  Mentle  Sinclair,  rellctof  the 
lute  William  Henderson,  £»q.  merchant,  Thurso. 

10.  Ai  the  house  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Knightly, 
in  iSeymour  Street,  Loudon,  Catherine  Er&kiue, 
wife  of  D.  Rowland,  E^q.  of  Kranta,  Sussex. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  the  Honourable  Sophia  Na- 
pier, daughter  of  the  late  Francis,  Lord  Napier. 

-~  At  Olasgow,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Warrand,  widow 
of  the  late  Matthew  Robertson,  Esq.  bookseller, 
Glasgow. 

II.  At  Portobello,  Vice- Admiral  Fnuer,  aged 
8S>ean. 

—  At  Ko.  16,  Royal  CIkiu.  Marion  Agatha, 
Infant  daughter  of  William  Renny,  Esq.  W.S. 

~.  At  Edinburgh,  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
Joseph  Lawrle,  hosier. 

I^.  At  No.  78,  Northumberland  Street,  Alex- 
ander Horsburith  of  Honburgh,  Esq.  a^ted  76. 

13.  At  Nn.  HI,  St  Andrew  Square,  Miss  Jean 
Traill,  niece  of  the  late  Gilbert  Meaaonof  Linder- 
Us.  Esq. 


14.  At  ShMikUa,  Me  ef  Widtt,  Mr  Dsvid 
M*Laren.  wine-merchant,  Uith.  ^ 

—  At  Longtown,  Peter  James,  Bn.  Chkf  (Ni- 
cer on  board  the  Honourable  East  IndiaCotDpsayi 
ship  Maloolm,  and  son  of  the  Rev«r«id  Jgba 
Jamet  of  Niehol  Forest 

15  At  the  Manse  of  Kirkmichael,  thi  fUeftmi 
Allan  Stewart,  minister  of  that  parish,  laths tttk 
year  of  his  ag«.  and  40th  of  bis  ministry. 

—  At  No.  7*  Scotland  SUeat.  CaopbeaCsdi 
ner,  Esq. 

16.  At  No.  30,  Royal  Clrcuf ,  Miss  AmeruGiaL 
daushtcr  of  the  deeeaaed  Lisubeaant  JasM  Gisoj) 

—  At  Glencraif  House,  John  Baatsofi  of  Gl» 
crtig.  Esq. 

if.  At  Scorton,  l«  Yorkshire,  Mr  John  Diai. 
Oale,  aged  f\  late  Officer  of  Exdse  la  Bathitte. 

IH.  At  Edinburgh,  Farqhuard  CampWll,  b^ 
Of  Ormsary. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  James  Blackwood,  Em).  of 
Cotton,  late  Provost  of  Dunfermhne,  aged  r>5. 

—  At  Hamilton,  the  Reverend  WUbamCankI, 
of  the  Relief  Church  there. 

19.  At  London,  Miaa  F.  Coekbum,  daitghterof 
Che  late  Sir  James  Coekbum  ofLangtoo,  Ban. 

—  At  Dunfermline.  Mr  Thomas  Hall,  one  of 
the  oldest  ttarellers  on  the  road. 

M).  At  London,  General  Lord  Chlrl«i  fi^mof, 
of  Wieken,  in  Northamptonshire,  seeood  son  of 
Augustus  Henry,  Duke  of  Graftmi. 

—  At  Dublin,  J.  Leiand,  Esq.  barrislR. 
•—  At  Brutol,   Lieutenant  Charles  todthai^ 

R.N. 

'  21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Canliuham.  «)• 

dow  of  the  late  Waller  Brown.  Esq.  of  Cunie. 

8S.  At  Balgownle,  Mary  IjuUmUa,  eldest  daufbttk 
of  Mr  Forbes  of  Balgowniew 
'    S3.  At  No.  1,  Scotbind  Street,  Alexaader  B«- 
liam,  youngest  aon  of  James  MacAllan,  YiS. 

^  At  Tournay.  Richard  Foley.  Eia.  a  csflOis 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  nephew  of  AminI  !fr 
Thomas F. lev,  G.C.B. 

~  At  Barr  House,  Argyllshire,  CoknellMkf 
Macallester  of  Barr.  ^  . 

—  At  Oxfiird.  aged  68,  Robert  Boontib  M.a 
Clinical  Professor  in  that  University,  aadrRn» 
ly  Fellow  of  Worcester  College. 

24.  At  the  Manse  of  Monkton,  the  KerwsA 
John  S.  Ouiihiorsoii,  minister  of  that  {laruh. 

^  At  Stowell  Lodge,  Wilts.  Admital  Sir  Geoip 
Montague,  G.C.B.  aged  t^  yeais. 

tb.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Beatson,  Esq.  kaif« 
of  the  council  records,  aged  37  years. 
'    26.  At  Brighton,  Mrs  Ann  Hlackadder,  wtdoe 
of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Glen,  Dirleioo. 

.-  At  Florence,  Mrs  Ann  MtACgotoccy  Cmt 
bell,  wife  of  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq. 

27.  At  Haugh,  StUUng,  Mr  James  Rotaooa. 
of  Haugh. 

S8.  At  London,  the  Dowager  MsrchkecM  « 

JTAt  34,  Broughtoo  Street,  John  Dick,  taok^ 
seller,  Edinburgh. 

.  At  his  own  house,  Mr  Thomas  Tsyicrar 
Bankhouse,  near  Falkirk,  In  his  72d  year. 

29.  At  Naples,  the  Hon.  Gerard  Vanneck.  •• 
cond  son  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the  ptcHit 
Lord  HunOngfield. 

—  AL  12,  Charlotte  Street,  Mn  Jean  MoninM. 
wife  of  John  Hume,  Esq.  W.S. 

30.  At  50,  Rankeilior  Street,  Mr  David  EmiBfe. 
.-  At  60,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Jane  IU^ 

donald,  wife  of  James  BridKca,  Esq.  W.S. 

31.  At  7,  HankeiUor  Street,  HiM  EUttbHh 
Colvill,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Aleua* 
der  Colvill  of  Hillside,  minister  of  Ormiston. 

^  At  Thurso,  Mr  Wm.  Clyne.  merchant  ibcft 

—  At  Frederick  Street.  Alexander  MimtJ 
Guthrie,  Esq.  younger  uf  Cratgie. 

Jan.  1,  1850.  At  10,  West  Maitland  Stictt, 
Sarah  Hogg,  wife  of  Mr  William  Leightoo. 

2.  At  1.  Blenheim  Place,  Mrs  Janet  Gedda, 
aged  65  years. 

—  Mr  Jaiues  Macklin,  comedian,  in  the  5^ 


—  At  No.  16,  Howe  Street,    Mrs  Margaret  . 

Stuart,  «idow  of  the  late  John  Gordon,  eSu.  of     year  of  his  age.  in  want  of  alnooat  the 
Balmuir,  W.S.  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  neceiaaries  oflife. 

.  At  No.  12,  Albany  street,  Euphemia,  third 
dauf,hter  uf  the  Ute  George  Tower,  Lsq.  Aber- 


deen. 

14.  At  Glasgow,  Mf  Tbomu  KidMiif  la  the 
ItthjMCoihiaage,- 


3.  At  Che:sela'  Court;  Miaa  Euphemia  Chsfe- 
cellor,  daughter  of  the  laie  Alexander  ChinrsHy 
of  Shieidhiil,  fistL 

4.  At  Langlee  Park*  in  tb*  county  of  riiftr, 
Janw  Cnilcfcthanki  £•«•  in  hia  «M  yttf* 


isdai 


2}Mth94 


5^1 


i,  Ae  Bdinbuivh*  th*  Dowig«r  .Lady  Mensles        11.  At  Ptidey,  Dr  John  WhUe,  aged  75* 
oflffniles.  ■*'    -- •-- .w — ^1.   fc*^. __.-.._  «. — ..._* 

5.  \t  Cmidletgh,   Devoashtre,   Jdhtt  Kwart, 
Esq.  late  of  MuUick,  tn  his  78tti  year. 
—  At  fidinlMUtfh,  Neil  Campbell,  Csq.  of  Dan- 


iS.  At  Jedburgh,  Major  John  Rutherford,  htte 
of  Moasbumrord,  in  his  81th  year. 


6L  At  Chatheaa,  Ranken  M'Adam,  ton  of  Lt. 
0.  il*Adem,  R.  If.  aged  nine  yean. 

—  At  Mittaelburgh,  Mary  Fernxi*,  relict  of  Mr 
Willuun  Wood,  laie  of  Tranent  Lodge. 

—  AC  London,  W.  M.  WiUet,  Esq.  aged  68. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Statesman  during  the 
O.P.  war  in  18X9;  he  also  edited  the  BrUUh 
TtMpeBer,  and  many  other  periodicals  since. 

—  AC  Hadleigb,  in  the  county  of  Suflblk,  tn 
hb7<d  year,  the  ilev.  Edward  Auriol  Hay  Drum- 
moad,  D.O.  son  of  Archbishop  Oruaimood. 

—  At  Ayr,  Che  Rev.  Robert  Oealtry,  LL.D. 
Rector  of  iVicklow,  and  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Si  Patrick's.  Dublin,  dtc.  Ac 

-.-  At  33,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Margaret  C.  Oor- 
dOD,  wile  of  Alex.  Duniop,  E»q.  of  Clober. 

-~  AC  15,  Hope  Sueec,  Mrs  Barclay. 

^  At  35,  South  Undge,  Miss  Heten  MitdieU 
Pillans. 

—  At  Wester  Amtmther,  Mr  James  Monro, 
afcd  M  jean. 

'  7.  At  hu  residenoe^  in  Rossell  Square,  Lon* 
don,  Sir  Tbom:u  Lawrence,  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  after  an  iihiess  of  only  seven 
days,  from  which  his  physicians  did  not  appre- 
hend dauger  until  the  evening  before  his  decease. 
ITor  the  last  thiriy  years,  Sir  Thom«s  Lawrence 
cigoyed  ihe  highest  reputation  as  a  porcrait-palnt* ' 
m.  In  early  hie,  he  was  involved  m  gr«at  diffi- 
culties i  and  many  remember  his  painting  heads 
At  the  price  of  tnree  guineas  each,  when  he  lived 
in  &oh(>  Square.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
/•male  porcrmu  were  even  then  remaikablet  aud 
his  preaenK  M^cscy.  when  Pnuce  of  Wales,  ha- 
Tiog  seen  cbe  paincings  by  Mr  Lawrence  of  several 
buiics  whom  he  knew,  was  struck  wiih  the  beau* 
tiful  fldelicy  of  ihe  likenesses,  and  gave  che  artist 
eome  oommissiousu    Thu  at  once  stamped  his  re- 

KcotiiMi,  and  laid  the  loundatlon  of  his  foriuae. 
r  Lawrence's  gentlemanly  manners  and  courie> 
pus  addresot  raised  him  aiso  to  a  share  of  the 
Friooe^  petsooal  esteem,  and  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive frequenc  marks  ot  the  royal  isvuur,  until  his 
elevauuo  u>  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr  West,  crowned  him  wiih  the 
hi^bekC  honours  of  art.  His  fame  has  from  that 
tluM  ooatiuued  to  increase ;  and  the  number  and 
tans,  of  his  sitters  was  a  perpeiual  homoi^e  uf  ge- 
nius, talent,  and  wealth,  to  his  transcenoant  skill 
as  a  painter.  The  choraclerutics  of  his  style  wer^ 
hniUaucy  of  colour,  aud  a  delicate  mode  of  cori- 
Teying  a  faithful  resemblance,  with  an  elegant 
eoniour.  This  pereepuun  oi  bauity  and  grace  was 
combiued  witn  a  strong  sense  of  Individuality  of 
character ;  and  the  eye  of  the  master  was  obeyed 
by  the  hand  of  taste,  accomplished  in  oil  the  le- 
finciocnts  of  art  that  procusud  skill  could  render 
avoilatile.  His  female  portraits,  for  womanly 
aweeiness,  and  the  charm  of  natural  beauiy  and 
loveliness,  heightened  by  grace  and  elegauce,  were 
iBBapproachea  oy  any  living  arilst ;  and  they  sur- 
passed xu  richness  of  colour,  fleshiness,  aud  accu- 
late  represeniouon  of  nature,  even  ihe  temaie  por- 
traits of  Vandyke  himself.  He  has  left  a  name 
immortalised  by  hi*  worlcs. 

h.  Suddeuiy,  on  his  way  from  the  Hague  to 
Bnuecb,  Thomah  Gardener,  Esq.  the  celebrated 
aartsc 

—  At  Tors,  near  Kirkcudbright,  Mr  John  Mac- 
toggarc,  late  dvil  engineer  on  the  Rideau  Canal, 
in  Canada,  and  auihor  of  the  *'  Three  Years  in 


—  At  London,  Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of  Gal- 
loway, in  tier  8eth  year. 

—  At  Kihnoronage,  Argyleshire,  Captain  Alex. 
Campbeh,  late  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Scott 
Greys. 

lUL  At  Glasgow,  William  Penny,  Esq. 

IL  At  4,  Maryfleld,  Easter  Road,  Marlon, 
youngcsi  daughter  oi  Mr  John  Bell,  late  supervi- 
■or  OI  Excise. 

—  At  Sauchiehall  Road,  GUsgow,  Mr  Alexan- 
dmi  Campbell,  late  of  Eillmore,  Argyleshire. 

>-  At  Inverness,  Ana,  youngest  daughter  of  tht 
)mu  Join  Lawne,  fis^.  UiUw 


13.  At  Inches,  Hugh  Robert  Duff,  Esq.  young- 
er of  Mttlrtowtt,  and  late  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
9tn  regiment,  aged  St  years. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Home  BUidcadder, 
Esq.  surgeon  of  the  Medical  StaiC 

-^  At  Comely  Bank,  Robert  Dunbar,  Esq.  of 
the  General  Tax  Office,  aged  65. 

14.  At  London,  Mr  William  Blair,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  David  Blair,  E^.  merchant  Glasgow. 

—  At  Melville  Street,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Sandford.  Bishop  Sandford  was  of  the  eminent  - 
and  hononrabie  nmily  of  Sandfords,  in  Shiop- 
•hire  i  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church.  By  his  marriage  he  was 
connected  with  Scotland.  He  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh, as  a  private  clergyman,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  much  admired  as  a  preach- 
er, his  matter  being  always  sound ;  his  manner  ex- 
oellenti  his  voice  clear,  distinct,  and  impressive. 
His  piety  was  pute  and  unaflbcted.  and,  therefore, 
in  the  private  duties  of  his  profession,  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  in  consoling  the  afflicted,  he  was  par- 
ticularly admired,  and  eminently  usefuL  Dr 
Sandford  was  the  happy  means  of  commencing 
and  completing  the  union  of  Suuttiih  and  if^ngiisa 
Episcopalians  m  this  part  of  Scotland,  by  wnich 
the  respecubility  and  usefulness  of  that  commu- 
nity have  been  so  much  promoted.  His  influence 
in  this  respect,  and  the  general  respecubility  of 
his  character,  induced  his  reverend  brethren  to 
elect  him  to  be  their  Bishop— an  election  not 
unanimous  only  on  their  part,  but  earnestly  desi- 
red. His  promotion  was  confirmed  with  equal 
leal  by  the  Bishops,  by  whom  he  was  oonsccisted 
on  the  9th  February  18U6.  As  a  private  clergy- 
man his  merits  will  be  long  remembered  by  his 
friends  and  his  flock.  The  mild  aud  condluting 
manner  in  which  he  exercised  the  duties  of  his 
Episcopal  office  was  generally  felt— by  his  clergy 
lu  parUcular.  The  impressive  solemnity  witn 
whicn  he  performed  the  religious  duties  appertain- 
ing to  that  office  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
and  was  indeed  remarkable.  He  will  be  long  la- 
mented, not  by  his  family  and  his  friends  only,  but 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  by  ihecnurch 
with  which  ho  was  so  long  and  so  honourably  con* 
nected.    The  Bi»hop  was  In  his  sixty- fourth  year. 

15.  At  Brechin.  Mr  AlexmOer  MitcheU,  mer* 
Chant,  there,  m  his  75ih  year. 

—At  Hermitage  Hiii,  near  Leith,  Andrew  Wad- 
dell,  Esq.  late  ot  Kldderpore,  BengaL 

—  At  Oxnam,  the  Rev.  J.ihn  Hunter,  in  the 
7eth  year  of  his  axe,  aud  13d  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Broughty  Ferry,  in  his  90th  year,  Mr 
William  Strachan,  for  b8  years  tenant  on  Uie  es- 
tate of  Cralgie. 

16.  At  his  seat,  Batsford  Park,  Olocestenhire, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Redcsdale,  in  the  HtA  year 
of  his  age.  His  Lordship  was  bom  on  the  Ittth 
of  August,  1741.  Early  in  life,  when  Mr  Milford, 
he  entered  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  due 
time  he  was  called  to  the  Bar ;  and  m  I758  he 
was  returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  a  borough 
In  the  west  of  Fjngland.  About  1790,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor- General,  and  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  and  in  a  few  yean  aflerwariis 
he  was  appointed  Attomey-GeneraL  In  18U1,  he 
was  chosen  Speaker  ot  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  few  months  aflerwariis  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  created  Uaron  Redes- 
dale.  His  LonLihip  married,  m  ih03,  LAdy  Fran- 
ces Perceval,  ddugnter  of  the  Earl  of  flgremunt. 
His  Lordship  was  always  considered  a  very  high 
legal  authority  in  appeals  and  Cummiitees  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  benevolent  measure  of 
affi>rding  relief  to  men  in  a  state  of  insolvency, 
originated  entirely  with  his  Lordship ;  and,  how- 
ever much  the  privilege  may  have  been  abused  uy 
fraudulent  individuals,  the  insolvent  debtora'.Uws 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  philanthropy 
of  Lord  Redesdnle. 

—  At  Winchester,  Arthur  Cliffbrd,  Esq.  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Ciiflbcdof  Tixal,  Staff  jrd- 
shire. 

17.  At  Coldstream  Manse,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Scott,  minuter  of  Coldstream. 

I  A.  At  Newton  Green.  Ayr,  Captain  Grahami 
late  of  the  iiUx  veteran  Vatuuioo 


5^^ 

19.  At'GU4gO«, 


Deaths, 

Andrew  Wilioiu  fiiq*  senior* 


IMarcli,im 


type-foander,  in  the  89Ch  year  of  his  age. 

50.  At  No.  58,  Northumberland  Street,  Mn 
Barbara  Peanoo,  wifie  of  Andrew  Johnaoo,  young- 
er of  RennyhllL 

51.  Atthe  Palace,  St  Aaanh,  in  the  71th  year  of 
hb  age,  the  Kight  Rev.  the  Lord  Biahop  of  St 
Aiapn. 

—  At  Williamtlea,  Thomaa  Oliyer,  late  fkrmer 
of  Kiikton,  in  his  84th  year. 

—  At  Ayton  Castle,  Margaret,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  Archibald  Park«  formerly  of  Lew- 
enahope. 

—  At  Merdiant  Street,  Mr  John  Orelg,  of  the 
Weigh-Uouse^  Edinburgh. 

SS.  At  Perth,  Mr  John  MacDooald. 

S3.  At  Aahkirk  Manse,  Joanna  MMler,  rdict  of 
James  Walker,  Esq.  late  of  Antigua. 

.  At  Arbuthnott  House,  in  the  Slat  year  of  her 
age,  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Arbuthnott.  aunt  of  Via- 
count  ArbuthnotL 

21.  At  London,  Mr  Owen  Owens,  who  was  for 
96  years  clerk  to  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd*  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  deputy- 
keeper  of  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland. 

tS.  At  LoDdon^  the  Right  Honourable  Georae 
Tieraey,  acknowledged  as  the  Leader  of  the  Whig 

rty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  latterly 


he  has  left  the  weight  of  debating  to  younger  meiu 
*'  The  day  before  his  death,"  says  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  "  he  was  remarkably  cheerfuL  A  fhend 


called  upon  him,  and  found  him  reading  Lord 
Byron's  Lifeu  They  talked  and  laughed  on  various 
ful^ects  for  half  an  hour,  and  Mr  Tierney  never 
appeared  in  Mgher  spirits.  The  day  on  which  he 
died,  he  transacted  a  great  deal  of  business,  and 
was  very  cheerfuL  About  two  o'clock  the  servant 
announced  Colooel  Phipps;  and,  to  the  horror 
of  himself  and  the  Colonel,  Mr  Ticmev  was  found 
quite  dead,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  head 
reclining  a  little  on  one  side,  in  the  position  in 
which  he  occasionally  took  a  nap.  His  physician 
was  of  opinion,  that,  feeling  perhaps  a  little  fiiint 
or  drowsy,  Mr  Tierney  had  reclined  his  head 
against  the  <Aair,  and  thus  changed  the  one  atate 
of  existence  fbr  the  other,  not  only  without  the 
slightest  pain,  but  without  the  least  consciousness 
of  the  awful  transition.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly originaL  From  the  moment  he  opened 
his  mouth  tiU  he  sat  down,  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  never  flagged  for  one  moment.  In  a  style 
which  never  rose  above  the  colloquial,  the  most 
cutting  sarcasms,  level  to  the  most  ordinary  under- 
atanding,  escaped  from  him,  as  if  he  were  himself 
unaware  of  their  terrible  effect.  How  often  have 
we  seen  his  (wponent  writhing  for  hours  under  a 
succession  of^  sarcasms,  whidi  it  almost  exceeded 
human  patience  to  bear !  His  sneer  was  withering. 
We  are  certain  that  of  all  the  speakers,  contemno- 
rariei  of  Tierney,  no  one  was  so  much  dreaded  as 
he  was.  His  irony  was  inimitable.  From  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  language,  the  reporters  never  mis- 
understood him ;  but  firom  the  rapidity  of  his 
colloquial  turns,  and  the  Instant  roar  with  whidi 
they  were  followed  in  the  House,  it  was  impossible 
to  record  all  that  fell  firom  him ;  and  the  reports, 
therefoxe,  though  almost  always  characteristic  of 
him,  were  far  from  complete.  But  his  manner 
and  intonation  added  immensely  to  the  effect  of 
what  he  said.  He  never  attempted  continuoua 
discourse-never  declaimed— «nd  never  attempted 


what  is  ordioatily  understood  by  wiL  It  «is  tbe 
conversation  of  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  wl» 
delivered  bis  observations  on  the  sul^  uate 
discussion  with  'an  apparent  candour,  vhteh  eon. 
treated  singularly  with  the  knowing  tooe  and 
look  of  the  speaker.  No  man  ever  possessed,  in 
such  perfection,  the  talent  of  seising  on  a  weak 
point  of  his  adversary,  and  exhibitingit  in  a  kdi. 
crous  light.  His  mode  of  t^kin^  an  azgumcnt  to 
pieces  and  reconstructing  it  m  his  own  wsy, 
astonished  his  hearers,  who  reoocnised  the  anit. 
rent  fidelity  of  the  copy,  and  yet  f elt  at  a  lott  bov 
he  had  himself  failed  to  perceive,  duiina  the  pie- 
ceding  speech,  what  seemed  now  so  palpaU;  ab* 
surd.  Yet,  though  Mr  Tierney  was  shrewd  and 
acute,  he  could  not  be  aaid  to  take  oomprdieulTe 
views.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  ddirered 
an  observation  that  could  be  separated  from  the 
question  before  him.  He  oould  not  be  laid  to 
possess  political  wisdom  or  foresight.  Hewasca. 
tireiy  praeticaL  In  financial  discussion  he  ar- 
guea  rather  like  an  accountant  than  a  politician." 

8L  At  Wallace  Place,  William  La&g,  un  of 
Mr  James  Laing,  baker. 

S&  At  54.  Briato  Street,  Alexander  Seott,  is 
the  SSd  year  of  his  age. 

LaUiiu  At  MoDtmein.  in  the  Bunnan  BnpiR, 
Lieut.  Duncan  Archibald  Campbell,  Madras  Ar- 
tillery, aeoond  son  of  Duncan  Campbell,  AUM 
Place,  London. 

—  At  Hyderabad,  EUsa  Jane,  wifr  of  Captain 
Ivie  Campbell,  and  aaeond  daughter  cf  Calood 
P.  Littl^fohn,  of  the  Bengi^  Acmy. 

—  At  London,  Honore  Manciite  Franeoiie^ 
wife  of  Dr  Spursheim. 

—  At  St  Jamea'a  Palace,  London,  Si  Fitdoick 
Augustus  Barnard,  K.C.H. 

—  A.  Cheteauraix,  France,  Madame  Bcrtmd, 
the  mother  of  the  General  who  accompanied  Na> 
poleon  into  exile. 

—  At  Dublhi,  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  tale 
W.  Edgworth,  and  grand-daughter  of  CsfilaiaT. 
Edgworth,  formerly  of  that  city. 

—  At  Ethy  Hoim,  near  Lestwithid,  Vie^Ad• 
mlral  Sir  Charles  V«rfannbe  Pentose,  ia  his  7W 
year. 

—  At  Rothsay,  in  the  island  of  Butft.  HUT 
Anne  Eliza  Shairp,  eldest  daughsac  of  VamaA 
bhidrp,  Esq.  younger  of  Houston. 

—  At  14,  Rankeillor  Street,  Mr  Buefasa.  task 
of  Scotland*  in  his  77th  year. 

—  Hassan  Pacha,  the  Governor  of  Smyms,  a 
an  apoplectic  fit.  He  was  a  man  of  modi  ffu- 
denoe  and  sagacity,  and  was  generally  bdoted. 

—  At  London,  at  the  age  of  Si,  Mr  Bflhot 
Ward  of  Liverpool,  aculptor. 

—  At  SS,  St  Patrick  Square,  Robert  Roa^  Eiq. 
late  bookaeller. 

—  At  50,}Buccieuch  Street,  Mr  Jamei  Hoiack, 
in  the  78th  year  of  hia  age. 

—  At  31,  Gayfield  Square,  Mr 
fiormerly  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

^  At  Kilmalloek,  Mrs  Mary  Finn,  at  fbecfr 
treme  old  age  of  105  yeara.  „ 

—  At  the  very  advanced  age  of  106  years,  Mr 
Thomaa  Harria,  of  Hlnton  Biewett,  near  Tcnple 
Cloud,  Somerset.  This  extraordinary  ■«»,<»• 
joyed  uninterrupted  health  during  his  kof  !»• 
and  retained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  no- 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  FREE  TRADE  UPON  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES. 


The  necessity  of  providing  em- 
pWment  for  the  multitudes  of  map 
nuracturing,  as  well  as  of  agricultu- 
ral labourers,  whom  political  and  so- 
cial changes  have  thrown  out  of  work, 
is  become  at  length  so  urgent  and 
pressing,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
overlocttced  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  prosperity,  or  even  Endan- 
gering the  peace,  of  the  community. 
The  intensity  of  the  distress  which 
prevails  among  the  industrious  classes 
in  this  country  can  be  properly  estima- 
ted by  those  alone  who  have  personal- 
ly witnessed  its  overwhelnung  pres- 
sure. Nor  is  it  of  a  partial  character : 
It  is  not  confined  to  those  who  are 
enoployed  in  any  particular  species  of 
indfustry  for  which  the  demand  has 
ceased  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
their  public  traoe.  To  this  piutial 
deffree  of  suffering  every  manufac- 
turing community  is  always  liable. 
When  metal  buttons  or  buckles,  for 
instance,  went  out  of  fashion,  the  ar- 
tisans employed  in  fabricating  tliese 
commodities  were  unavoidably  plun- 
ged into  temporary  distress.  But 
while  manufacturers  of  buttons  and 
buckles  laboured  under  difficulties, 
ever^  other  branch  of  public  industry 
coutmued  to  yield  Its  usual  returns; 
9€fBae  branches  of  manufacture  were 
eren  benefitted  by  the  change ;  the 
demand  for  ribband  and  twist  neces- 
sarily increased  in  the  proportion 
in  which  the  use  of  buckles  and  me- 
tal buttons  had  been  discontinued  b^ 
the  public*  ITiere  was  thus  no  dimi- 
nution In  the  aggregate  demand  for 
labour,  althou^  it  varied  in  parti- 
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cular  branches;  the  total  amount  was 
the  same,  although  the  items  which 
formed  it  differed.  It  must  likewise 
be  added,  that  the  distress  occasion- 
ed by  a  relaxation  in  the  demand  for 
particular  commodities,  was  not  only 
partial  in  its  extent,  but  also  tempo- 
rary in  its  duration.  The  labour  and 
the  capital  disengaged  from  the  fabri- 
cation of  metal  buttons  and  buckles, 
were  transferred  into  the  manufacture 
of  ribband  and  twist;  and  by  thiH 
means  the  rate  of  waffes  and  profit, 
momentarily  derangea  by  a  cnange 
of  fashion,  was  soon  restored  to  its 
accustomed  level.  Neither  the  capi- 
talist nor  the  labourer  was  in  the 
end  much  inconvenienced  by  this 
change ;  the  falling  off  in  one  branch 
of  manufacture  being  counterbalan- 
ced by  an  increased  activity  in  some 
other  department  of  public  industiy. 
But  far  different  appears  the  cha- 
racter of  the  depression  which  has 
recently  fallen  upon  the  industry  of 
this  country.  It  seems  to  be  univer- 
sal ;  it  extends  throughout  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country ;  it  affects  every 
interest;  it  pervades  the  whole  masH 
of  our  industrious  population;  in- 
volving in  one  common  ruin  the  agri- 
cultural, the  manufacturing,  and  the 
trading  classes.  The  records  of  Parlia- 
ment will  testify  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  county — scarcely  a  parish  from 
Penzance  to  the  Orkneys,  which  has 
not  petitioned,  or  at  least  which  is  not 
about  to  petition,  the  legislature  for 
relief.  The  cry  in  every  district  is  the 
same—'genera],  overwhelming,  into- 
lerable distress.  The  farming  classes 
2o 
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are  allinftBtate  of  absolute  insolvency;  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  delivered 
allincapable  of  fulfilling  the  contracts 
into  which  they  had  entered.  The 
landowners  have  therefore  been  com- 
pelled to  compound  for  their  rents, 
and  content  tnemselves  with  what 
tiiey  can  get  in  lieu  of  the  amount 
trmch  then-  tenants  had  bargained  to 
•  pay.  The  ftomer,  ruined  by  ^e  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
'  agricultural  produce,  is  not  only  un- 
able to  pay  his  rent,  but  he  is  like- 
wise deprived  of  the  means  neeee- 
•ary  to  defray  the  wages  of  labour; 
hence  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
however  able  and  willing  to  wonc, 
can  get  no  employment.  In  some 
parishes  they  are  seen  working  on 
the  roads,  or  in  gravel  pits,  at  a  rate 
of  wages  not  exceeding  two  shillings 
per  week ;  in  others,  where  no  la- 
Dour  of  any  kind  Is  provided  for 
them,  they  form  desperate  bands, 
and  rove  about  in  a  state  of  idleness 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  Some  parishes,  justly 
afraid  of  the  consequences  which 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  this  lawless 
vagrancy,  collect  their  able-bodied 
labourers  once  a^week  and  let  them 
in  vestry  to  the  highest  bidder.  On 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
January  last,  a  vestry  was  held  in 
the  parish  of  Henningfaall,  in  tiie 
county  of  Norfolk,  for  the  purpoee  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  better 
employment  of  the  surplus  poor; 
where  it  was  resolved,  •*  That  all  un- 
employed labourers  shall  inform  the 
overseer  of  their  want  of  work,  that 
their  names  may  be  presented  by 
him  at  the  next  vestry  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  Monday  morning  in  every 
week,  at  ten  o'clock,  that  they  may  be 
then  let  at  the  best  price  that  can  be 
obtained  for  them  for  the  next  week." 
The  same  ]^ractice  hasbeen adopted  in 
the  adjoinmg  parish  of  Winfarthing; 
and  \\  not  speedily  arrested,  Se 
odious  system  of  putting  the  labour 
of  human  beings  up  to  public  auc- 
tion threatens  to  spread  throughout 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Thejgross 
and  pernicious  absurdities  or  the 
Malthusian  school,  have  inspired  the 
landowners  of  the  country  with  so 
much  horror  of  cottages,  that  the 
want  of  that  species  of  accommoda^ 
tion  for  the  labouring  poor  begins  to 
operate  as  an  intolerable  evil  in 
manv  parts  of  the  country.  *  I  can- 
not^'^  says  the  Bishop  of  Whichester, 


at  his  primary  visitation  in  the  couTse 
of  last  year,  "  refrain  from  adverting 
to  an  tnconyenience  unfelt  till  re- 
cently in  a^cultural  parishes,  but 
now  beginnmg  to  affect  tnem  inaman- 
ner  very  prejudicial  to  the  proper  hi- 
bitoofttie people.  lalhidetolhsdaA' 
cleney  of  cottiiges  for  the  accommcK 
dation  of  the  poor ;  arising  partly  from 
the  excess  or  population,  partly  from 
the  natural  oojection  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords,  to  keep  up  tenementB 
which  are  likely  to  increase  tJw  pret* 
sure  of  the  poor's  rate,  but  too  into- 
lerable already.    One  parish  thus  si- 
tuated, consists  of  twenty-nine  cottar 
gesy  the  inmntfw  of  which  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  ten  persons.  By  an 
actual  admeasurement  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  cottage,  it  appears  that 
^eir  aggregate  contenta  Include  an 
areaof  taree  hundred  and  forty-sefen 
feet  in  length,  by  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two   in  breadth;   ^mg  m 
arterage  space  of eUfont  twelve  feet  hjf  t» 
Jbr  each  cottage,  hi  marny  ofthm  ftse- 
ments  no  fewer  than  eighty  and  in 
some  instances,  as  monv  attel^pT^ 
sons,  occasionaJly  of  diferent  fami- 
lies, are  crowded  together  day  and 
night,  fAe  children  literally  sleepy 
under  the  beds  of  their  parents,  win- 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex,   Th« 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  thmp 
to  the  nealth  and  morals  of  tiie  pi- 
rishioners,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
pointing  out ;  and  though  in  this  pa^ 
ticular  case,  local  circumstanceaniake 
it  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy,  I 
know  tiiat  a  strong  desire  exiati  tD 
diminish  the  evil,  and  have  reason 
to  hope  that  measures  will  be  taken 
for  this  purpoee."     When  Mr  Mal- 
thus  was  examined  before  the  Emi- 
gration Committee,  he  susge8ted,th8t 
to  render  the  possession  oftenementt 
more  difficult  to  the  poor,  would 
prove  a  salutary  measure,  by  check- 
ing population,  and  preventing  too 
early  marriages ;  he  added,  that  on 
general  prindples  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  o&  ^ 
landlord  who  nuilds  a  cottage  on  his 
land.    TTie  fact  stated  by  the  Biehg 
of  Winchester,  fhmishes  an  naefol 
commentary  on  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  such  principles ;  It  seems  to 
operate  admirably  in  destroying  Ae 
comforts,  degrading  the  character, 
and  deteriormng  tEe  morate  of  A^ 
poor:  but  itappears  aoraewhatdonbt- 
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hA  wtotbeir  it  have  any  effect  m 
|ireveiitlii^  imjfn-dVident  nudrriages, 
and  checking  the  lacreaBe  of  popula- 
tion. Somehoworother^^^uldseem 
that  the  peasantry  of  Hampshire  con- 
triTe  to  Multiply  m  spite  of  the  pains 
Which  have  been  taken  to  withhold 
from  them  Hie  wicked  encouragement 
of  comfortable  cottages:  it  appears 

-  tiiat  those  who  cannot  command  the 
accommodation  of  a  whole  cottage, 

-  bring  themselves  to  put  up  with  only 
a  part  of  a  cottage.  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  is  no 
doubt  very  much  to  oe  reprehended, 
as  highly  mconsistent  wiUi  the  ralu- 
able  doctrines,  dogmas,  and  sug^s- 
tions  of  the  Political  Economists: 
these  poor  and  ignorant  creatures 
appear  to  pay  more  regard  to  the 
law  of  nature,  than  to  die  maxims 
and  warnings  of  their  friends  the  Po- 
litical Economists.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  motives  of  their  conduct, 
the  effect  presents  itself  in  almost 
everv  district  in  England  j  from  th« 
comfortless  character  of  the  cottages 
into  which  they  are  crowded,  and 
low  rate  of  wages  which  they  re- 
ceive, more  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  penitentiaries  and  houses  of 

'correction  have  become  objects  of 
"desire  rather  than  of  terror  to  the 
British  peasantry;  they  enter  them 
too  often  witii  alacrity,  and  quit  them 
with  regret :  to  be  committed  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Game  Laws,  m- 
some  other  misdemeanour,  instead  of 
ahunning  as  a  punishment,  too  many 
of  them  court  as  a  reward ;  by  this 
means  they  secure  a  more  comfort- 
able lodging,  as  well  as  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  food,  than  would  be 
fumishea  them  by  their  parishes  or 
employers. 

If  we  turn  from  the  class  engaged 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  to  those 
employed  in  manufactures,  the  scenes 
which  present  themselves  are  equal- 
ly discouraging:  and  what  renders 
the  distress  prevalent  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  North  of 
England  still  more  lamentable  and 
alarming,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 
ready subsisted  for  some  years,  and 
yet  presenta  no  symptoms  of  abate- 
ment It  commenced,  we  believe,  in 
the  year  1826.  In  tlie  foUowinfl;  year 
it  had,  as  our  readers,  no  doubt,  re- 
collect, become  so  intense  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  character,  thata  muni- 
Hcent  subscription  was  raised  for  the 
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relief  of  the  manufacturer.  To 
prove  the  intensity  of  the  suffering 
of  our  manufacturing  population  in 
1829,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from 
the  evidence  of^  a  witness  examined 
.  by  the  Emimlion  Committee  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Mr  Halton,  a 
gentleman  of  large  landed  property 
m  Lancashire,  and  residing  twelve 
miles  from  Manchester,  four  south  of 
Bolton,  and  about  ten  from  Chorlejr, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  manufactu- 
ring districts,  hiade  then  the  follow- 
ing statement  before  the  committee, 
"  I  have  lived  at  Halton  ever  since  I 
came  of  age,  and  during  that  time  I 
have  never  witnessed  any  thing  at 
all  equal  to  the  present  disti-ess.  I 
have  Deen  regularly  visiting,  not  lea- 
ving it  to  committees,  but  Ihave  my- 
self visited  all  the  cottages  within  a 
large  district  around  my  own  house. 
I  believe  there  is  scarcely  one  loom 
in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood 
unemploved  now,  but  tne  state  of 
the  families  of  the  poor  is  certainly 
much  more  destitute  than  it  was 
when  a  very  great  number  were 
actually  unemployed.  The  present 
distress  arises  from  several  causes : 
the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  poor 
are  totally  exhausted.  The  misery 
is  beginning  to  work  now  by  the  po- 
verty of  the  small  lay  payers;  for,  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  another  wit- 
ness, our  farms  are  generally  very 
small ;  they  may  keep  two  or  three 
cows }  there  are  exceptions ;  but  they 
are  generally  very  small  $  and  those 
lay-payers,  whose  families  were  em- 
ployed in  the  hand-loom  weaving, 
nave  left  their  land  in  a  very  bad 
state ;  they  have  generally  attended 
to  their  loom,  now  they  cannot  ob- 
tain sufficient  to  pay  their  taxes;  the 
consequence  is,  tliat  the  persons  to 
whom  their  land  belongs  must  suf- 
fer. I  have  ventured  to  report  to 
the  London  Committee  one  or  two 
instances  of  distress,  such  as  I  had 
not  conceived  to  exist  in  a  civilized 
country :  there  is  one  I  have  not  re- 

{)orted,  which  was  anterior  to  the 
ast  donation  we  received.  Mrs  Hal- 
ton and  myself,  in  visiting  the  poor, 
were  asked  by  a  person  almost  star- 
ving, to  go  into  a  house ;  we  there 
found  on  one  side  of  the  fire  a  very  old 
man,  apparently  dying,  on  the  other 
side  a  young  man  aoout  eighteen, 
with  a  child  on  his  knee,  whose  mo- 
ther had  just  died  nnd  been  bnrie<l ; 
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and  evidently  both  that  young  man 
and  the  child  were  suffering  from 
want ;  of  course  our  object  was  to  re- 
lieve them,  and  we  were  going  away 
from  that  house,  when  the  woman 
said,  Sir,  you  have  not  seen  all :  we 
went  up  stairs,  and  under  some  rags 
we  found  another  young  man,  the 
widower,  and  on  turning  down  the 
rags,  which  he  was  unable  to  remove 
himself,  we  found  another  man  who 
was  dying,  and  who  did  die  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  family  were  actually  starving  at 
the  time.  We  have  made  a  very  ac- 
curate calculation  of  the  families  in 
that  neighbom'hood  who  are  on  the . 
verge  of  famine,  if  not  suffering  ac- 
tual famine.  In  the  last  township 
we  visited.  West  Houghton,  consist- 
ing of  rather  more  than  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  we  found  two  thousand 
Jive  hundred  totally  destitute  of  bed- 
ding, and  nearly  so  of  clothes,  I  am 
positive  I  am  correct,  when  I  say  that 
six  per  cent  are  in  a  state  such  as  that 
described,  a  state  of  famine,  or  that 
approaching  to  it;  it  is  from  the 
papers  I  have  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee I  deduce  that  to  be  an  accu- 
rate statement.  In  another  case  of 
extreme  distress,  there  was  a  widow 
and  three  children,  who  had  not 
tasted  the  meal  and  water,  which  is 
the  only  tiling  almost  they  eat  there, 
for  eight  and  forty  hours.  I  found  a 
young  man  of  sixteen  in  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
•end  a  cart  with  a  litter  to  bring  him 
home,  and  he  is  now  under  my  own 
care,  and  we  have  hardly  been  able 
to  sustain  him  in  life ;  we  found  many 
families  who  have  not  made  one  meal 
in  twenty-fom-  hours." 

It  must,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  in  the 
Northern  districts,  is  not  quite  so 
wretched  as  it  was  at  the  period  above 
mentioned.  Their  situation  appears 
to  be  so  far  improved,  that  few  of 
them  are  altoj^ether  destitute  of 
some  species  of  employment ;  but, 
from  the  excessive  competition  which 
prevails  among  them,  the  wages  of 
labour  have  sustained  so  great  a  re- 
duction, that  the  earnings  of  the  most 
industrious  workman  are  scarcely 
adeauate  to  command  a  full  supply 
of  the  meanest  and  coarsest  fare. 
Various  enquiries  have  been  recent- 
ly made  into  the  circumstances  and 
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condition  of  the  wc^ki^g  claases  in 
the  two  great  manufEUcturing  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lancaster;  it  is  no 
doubt  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  »t 
exactness  in  an  investigation  whicli 
embraces  so  wide  a  fiem ;  abundBBt 
evidence  has,  however,  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  to  prove  that  tiie 
wages  of  manufacturing  labour  cob- 
tinue  ruinously  low,  and  the  coiuti- 
tion  of  the  workmen  incredibly  de- 
pressed. A  keen  dispute  has  recent- 
ly been  carried  on  between  two  rival 
newspapers  at  Mandiester,  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  wages  actually 
earned  by  manufacturing  labourers 
in  that  town  and  neighbourhood ;  one 
of  these  publications  being  friendly, 
and  the  other  hostile,  to  the  present 
Ministry.  The  anti-ministerial  print 
asserted,  that  on  a  careful  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  individuals  engaged  in 
manufacturing  labour,  andinaiscrt- 
minately  selected,  it  was  found  that, 
including  in  the  calculation  both 
wages  and  parochial  allowances,  the 
incomings  of  each  individual  member 
of  these  families  did  not  exceed  two 
shillings  per  week ;  while  the  miuis- 
terial  print,  on  the  contrary,  contend- 
ed that  earnings  and  Darish«pay  be- 
ing included,  each  of  these  indivi- 
duals received  for  his  subsistence 
three  shillings  weekly.  As  we  are 
desirous  not  to  exaggerate  the  suf- 
fering^ of  the  manufacturing  claasesi 
we  will  admit  the  ministerial  state- 
ment to  be  well-founded;  but  what 
a  dreadful  state  of  things  does  even 
this  estimate  disclose  to  us— a  count- 
less host  of  industrious  workmen, 
who,  after  toiling  for  the  space  of 
sixteen  hours  every  day,  are  unable 
to  earn  enoiigh,  wltiiout  parish  assist- 
ance, to  expend  fivepence  per  day 
upon  the  lodging,  food,  and  clothinjr 
of  each  member  of  their  families'. 
Surely  the  prosperity  partisans  of 
the  Cabinet  will  not  have  the  effiront- 
ery  to  assert,  that  the  distress  pre- 
vailingin  those  distiicts  is  only  par- 
tial ?  They  will  not,  we  should  sup- 
pose, venture  to  contend,  that  as  far 
at  least  as  regards  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  pressure  upon  the  in- 
dustrious classes  is  not  overwhelm- 
ing and  universal  ? 

Bad,  however,  as  is  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Nortfi, 
the  state  of  the  clothing  districts  in 
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tiie  West  of  England  appears  infinite- 
Jy  worse ;  althouj^h  most  inadequate- 
ly, remunerated  tor  their  labour,  still 
the  working  classes  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  have  something  to  do; 
but  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Wiltshire,  the  same  classes 
of  workmen  are  literally  without  any 
employment  At  Frome,  at  Shipton- 
Mallet,  at  Bradford,  and  indeed  at 
ail  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
West,  the  distress  of  the  manufactu- 
rers is  unprecedentedly  overwhelm- 
in^  and  appalling.  In  presenting  a  pe- 
tition from  the  mhabitants  of  Frome 
Selwood,  complaining  of  intolerable 
distress,  and  praying  for  relief,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  observed, 
that  ''nobody  except  those  who  had 
seen  the  distress  could  believe  the 
degree  to  which  misery  prevailed  at 
present  amongst  all  ranks.  He  would 
not  say  so  if  the  facts  had  not  fallen 
under  his  own  notice;  but  he  had 
seen,  and  he  knew  that  what  he  said 
was  true.  At  Wells,  where  he  gene- 
rally resided,  the  distress  was  appal- 
ling to  humanity — ^many  of  the  poor 
creatures  had  no  fuel.  At  Shipton- 
Mallet,  there  was  great  distress,  and 
80  there  was  at  rrome ;  at  various 
places,  the  number  of  persons  claim- 
ingrelief  was  ^eater  than  that  of  the 
rate-payers.  lie  had  seenfeHouxrew 
tures  yoked  to  cartSy  which  they  were 
elragging  through  the  country.  They 
were  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  obtain 
the  food  ot  which  they  stood  in  need ; 
but  with  all  their  sufferings,  they  had 
displayed  no  violence,  no  disposition 
to  turbulence." 

At  the  once  flourishing  town  of 
Frome,  there  were  about  fifty  cloth- 
iers :  of  these  only  sixteen  now  re- 
main, with  scarcely  half  their  former 
employment  The  inevitable  conse- 
Quence  is,  that  the  parish  contains  at 
tois  period  upwards  of  5000  paupers 
receiving  weekly  pay.  This  class  con- 
sists of.  able-bodied  men,  whom  the 
stagnation  of  trade  has  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  usual  employment. 
Kot  long  since  some  of  them  were 
considerable  manu^turers,  and 
most  of  them  rate-payers ;  but  now 
they  and  their  families  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  parochial  relief.  A 
few  of  these  distressed  workmen 
evince  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  better 
(lays,  determined  to  subsist  as  long 
as  they  can  upon  the  proceeds  of 
ti^ir  own  industry,  between  twenty 
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and  thirty  of  them,  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  may  be  seen  harnessed 
to  trucks  which  they  draw  daily  to 
the  coal  pits,  about  nme  miles  dis- 
tant They  return  the  same  evening 
with  from  three  to  five  hundred 
weight  of  coals,  which  they  dispose 
of  (if  they  can)  at  about  lOd.  per 
hundred  weight  By  thus  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  beasts  ofdrau^ht, 
they  contrive  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families  without  parochial 
assistance. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the 
same  scenes  present  themselves — ^the 
same  overwhelming-  distress — the 
same  poignant  cry  of  intolerable  suf- 
fering. To  us  it  appears  manifest 
that  Slings  ciinnot  be  allowed  much 
longer  to  go  on  as  they  now  do,  with- 
out compromising  even  the  safety  of 
the  State.  Some  vigorous  effort  must 
be  made  to  rescue  at  least  the  classes 
which  depend  upon  Uie  earnings  of 
tlieir  labour  from  Uie  poverty,  the 
de^adation,  and  the  misery,  into 
which  they  have  been  plunged,  llie 
wealthier  classes,  who  subsist  upon 
the  profits  of  capital,  can  perhaps, 
without  incurring  utter  rum,  wait 
until  the  derangement  occasioned  by 
the  changes  effected  in  our  moneta- 
ry system  rectifies  itself;  but  to  the 
operative  classes,  who  are  necessa- 
rily dependent  for  subsistence  upon 
what  they  earn  by  daily  labour,  want 
of  employment  is  want  of  food.  It 
gives  us,  therefore,  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
to  be  specifically  pressea  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament  We  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  nothing  will  occur 
which  may  have  the  eflect  of  pre- 
venting the  Duke  of  Richmond  from 
fulfilling  the  intention  which  he  has 
announced,  of  bringing  this  mat- 
ter before  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  we  also  hope, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  resist  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  enquire  into  this  most 
important  subject  We  are  well 
aware  that  at  different  periods  com- 
mittees have  been  already  appointed 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  en- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes :  we  also  know,  that 
although  some  valuable  information 
has  by  that  means  been  collected, 
it  has  led  to  no  useful  or  practical 
result     The  different  committees 
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have  collected  eTidence  and  framed 
reports;  and  there  the  matter  has  been 
allowed  to  end.  It  would,  however, 
be  illogical  to  arguc^  that  because  one 
committee,  or  a  series  of  committees, 
has  answered  no  useful  purpose,  an- 
other committee  must  therefore  mis- 
carry. Besides,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  visionary  and  theoretical  views 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  these  investigations, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  render 
all  their  laboui's  abortive.  Excited 
by  magnificent  plans  of  foreign  colo- 
nization, they  have  spum^  with 
contempt  the  homespun  task  of 
searching  into  the  resources  which 
our  home  lerritonr  may  contain  for 
the  employment  of  the  people.  With 
the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
motives,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
industry  of  the  honourable  chairman 
of  the  Emigration  Committee,  we 
must  express  our  disappointment  at 
the  result  of  his  exertions.  The  re- 
ports of  that  committee  contain 
abundant  details  with  respect  to  the 
resources  of  our  North  American  co- 
lonies, and  the  expenses  of  emigra- 
tion— upon  these  points  we  are  nir- 
nished  with  all  the  information  which 
appears  necessary.  We  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  think,  that  by  treat- 
ing the  matter  in  this  manner,  the 
committee  be^n  at  the  wron^  end. 
The  first  step  in  the  inquiry  should 
be  a  careful  examination  of  our  do- 
mestic resources :  it  should  be  ren- 
dered indisputably  clear,  that  we 
possess  no  uiternal  means  of  furnish- 
ing the  industrious  classes  with  pro- 
fitable employment  before  the  pub- 
lic can  be  brought  to  sanction  the 
expensive,  as  well  as  equivocal,  ex*- 
pedient  of  removing  from  the  coun- 
try any  portion  of  its  industrious  po- 
pulation. It  is  no  doubt  indispensa- 
ole,  both  for  the  happiness  ot  indi- 
viduals, and  the  general  welfare  of 
Ihe  community  at  large,  that  employ, 
ment  should  be  found  for  the  idle 
l;iand8  which  now  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  in  order  to  ac^ 
complish  this  object,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  home  terri- 
tory. 

That  an  overproportion  of  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country  is  now  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  is  a  fact 
which  no  person  will  venture  to  dis- 
pute.   The  extended  use  of  niachl- 
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nery  has  displaced  a  Vast  amount  9f 
manual  labour.    The  ii^bitaata  of 
other  countries  are  now  enabled,  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  to  supply  theoor 
selves  with  the  wrought  commodi-  - 
ties  which  they  had  been  accuBtom* 
ed  to  purchase  in  this  country.  The 
use  of  steam  tends  likewise  to  break 
down  that  apecies  of  manufacturmff 
monopoly  which  we  once  enjoyei 
Our  pre-eminence  in  manufactures 
must  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  our 
national  superiority,  either  m  skill, 
industry,  or  capital.     Much  of  it 
arose  from  the  greater  abundance, 
and  more  convenient  distributioD,of 
the  water  which  nature  had  placed 
at  our  disposal.    This  furnished  the 
British  manufacturer  with  a  power 
which  few  other  coimtriesposaesied 
in  an  equal  degree.    But  the  use  of 
steam,  as  an  impelling  power,  has 
greatly  diminish^  the  extent  of  tlus 
local  superiority.  A  steam-engine  caa 
be  erected  any  where,  which  renders 
it  perfectly  practicable  to  establish  a 
manufactory  in  any  dktrict  or  coun- 
try capable  of  furnishing  the  aeces* 
sary  supply  of  fuel.     Hence  the  use 
of  the  steam-engine  will  have  the 
practical  effect  of  equalizing  to  a 
great  degree  the  natural  facilities 
possessed  by  different  countries  for 
manufacturing  operations*  The  only 
pre-emmence  which  this  country  can 
therefore  e^roect  to  retain  in  mano- 
facturing  inimstry  is  that  which  aoay 
arise  from  the  possession  of  greater 
skill  or  more  capital.    But  even  in 
these  respects  oUier  nations  may  be 
seen  treading  very  closely  upon  our 
heels.    The  French  have  prohibited 
the  importation  of   British   cotton 
goods ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  improvement  of  their  manufiuN 
ture  has  been  so  rapid,  tlMt  the  same 
calico  which  in  Bonaparte's  tune, 
sold  for  ^ye  france  or  four  shilliw 
and  twopence  per  ell,  now  sells  for 
twenty  sous  or  tenpence.    This  ri- 
valry will  become  moFe  iBtense,  and 
spread  into  new  reeions  every  year. 
As  other  countries  fmproTe  in  indus- 
try and  skill,  they  will  gradually  suc- 
ceed in  supplying  their  own  mar^ 
kets  with  the  wrought  commodities 
which  they  used  to  receive  from  our 
looms  and  factories.    Hence  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  demand  for 
British  goods  will  fall  off  still  more 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  dennoid  for  Jabour  m 
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our  numufeeiiiriBfir  districts  nay  be 
expected  to  deeme  still  farther. 
Ftom  tiieee  ceiisideratloiis  we  are 
led  te  infer  that  we  have  reached  a 
crisis  in  ihe  history  of  onr  national 
industry.  We  hare  an  increasing  po- 
pulation, while  the  demand  for  ma- 
nufftctiiring  labour  is  confessedly 
iUiing  off.  Under  these  circnmstan- 
ces,  3ie  prospect  before  us  would 
indeed  be  snniclently  gloomy,  if  we 
iMidbeen  left  without  resource.  But 
fovtunately  for  the  country,  we  pos- 
sess ample  means  of  absorbing  this 
superabundant  population.  We  hare 
only  to  adopt  the  simple  and  easy 
expedient  or  removing  a  part  of  our 
population  which  now  languishes  or 
starves  in  our  decayiuff  manufac- 
tories to  some  neglected  portion  of 
our  home  territory,  whicn,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated,  would  yield  an 
ample  return  for  the  labour  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  and  increase  the  store, 
botii  of  human  happiness  and  na- 
tional weahh.  Hall  the  population 
of  Lancashire,  for  instance,  is  now 
pining  in  indigence,  from  the  low 
rate  at  which  3ieir  labour  is  remu- 
nerated, and  half  the  fields  of  the 
same  county  are  nearlv  in  a  state  of 
nature  from  want  of  tillage.  Trans- 
plant, at  least,  some  of  these  people 
from  the  cotton  mills,  in  whicn  thev 
now  all  but  starve  for  want  of  food, 
into  the  corn-fields  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  will  be  able  to  raise 
for  themselves  an  abundant  subsist- 
ence, as  well  as  increased  surplus  to 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
owners as  rent. 

The  advocates  of  the  Free  Trade 
system  are,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, called  upon  to  use  everjr  exer- 
tion iu  facilitating  and  promotmg  tids 
transfer  of  labour  from  manuractu- 
ring  ojjerations,  where  it  has  become 
unprontable,  to  agriculture,  where 
inoustry,  properly  applied,  cannot 
fail  to  yiela  the  labourer  an  adequate 
remuneration.  Their  grand  maxim 
i»,  that  trade  should  be  left  perfect- 
ly free  and  unfettered,  and  that  no 
branch  of  manufacture  deserves  to 
be  upheld  which  cannot  maintain 
itself^  without  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions. Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  maxim  as  a  guide  in  commer- 
cial legislation,  it  is  manifest  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  much  individual 
suffering  cannot  fail  to  result  from 
changes  in  our  public  policy :  when- 
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ever  any  manufacture,  deprived  of 
the  artificial  props  by  which  it  had 
been  upheld,  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
workmen  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment must,  of  necessity,  become  ex- 
posed to  great  distress.  Hence  the  - 
adherents  of  the  Free  Trade  system 
are  bound  by  every  principle,  not 
onljT  of  humanity,  but  also  ot  policy, 
to  join  strenuouslv  in  every  effort 
which  may  be  made  to  open  a  new 
source  of  profitable  employment  to 
the  industrious  labourer,  whom  the 
operation  of  the  new  system  may 
have  thrown  out  of  work.  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  will  furnish  an 
apt  illustration  of  diis  matter.  The 
advocates  of  Free  Trade  contend  Ibat  ^ 
if  this  branch  of  our  manufactures' 
cannot  sustain  itself  against  foreign 
rivalry,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  of 
a  profitable  nature  with  respect  to 
the  community  at  large;  and  that 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  left  to  its 
fate.  The  silk  weavers  reply,  that 
this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  non- 
productive classes  are  concerned; 
and  add,  that  with  the  declension  and 
fall  of  the  silk  trade,  their  means  of 
subsistence  must  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, or  perhaps  entirely  fail,  when 
no  alternative  would  be  left  them 
except  starvation  or  the  work-house. 
It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that 
the  opening  of  the  silk  trade  has  not 
effected  the  extinction  of  the  silk  ma^ 
nufacture  in  this  country;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  have  increa- 
sed in  extent  But  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  extension  ?.  The  im- 
mense fall  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  incredible 
deterioration  which  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  condition  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  working  classes.  The 
foreign  competition  which  has  been 
let  in  upon  him,  forces  the  British 
manufacturer  to  put  up  with  half 
the  remuneration  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  tor  his  labour. 
If  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
field  against  foreign  rivalry,  it  has 
been  done  by  the  application  of  a 
double  portion  of  industry ;  and  the 
fall  which  has  taken  place  in  British 
silks,  to  the  level  of  continental 
prices,  is  therefore  a  benefit  reaped 
by  the  non-productive  classes — by 
those  who  live  on  incomes  deri- 
ved from  profit,  or  capital  lent  out 
at  interest)  at  the  expense  of  the 
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producing  classes — of  those  classes 
who  suhsist  solely  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  manual  industry.  The  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community  is  ena- 
bled to  purchase  silks  at  a  diminish- 
ejd  price,  but,  in  order  that  this  may 
be  effected,  the  working  classes  are 
obliged  either  to  perform  double. 
tasks,  or  subsist  upon  a  moiety  of 
their  usual  wages.  The  Free  Traders 
appeal  to  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  tlie  raw  material,  as  evi- 
dence both  of  the  extension  of  the 
silk  manufactui'e  in  this  country  and 
of  the  soundness  of  their  principles. 
If  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes 
had  continued  as  high  as  they  were 
before  the  change,  tlie  fact  to  which 
they  appeal  would  have  been  con- 
clusive; but  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  working  manufacturer  is 
tasked  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  hu- 
man ability ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing this  extra  exertion,  under 
the  constant  influence  of  which  in- 
dividuals too  frequently  fall  into  a 
premature  grave,  this  wretched  class 
can  command  in  return  for  their  la- 
bour no  more  than  a  moiety  of  their 
previous  means  of  subsistence ;  the 
circumstance  which  the  Economists 
put  forward  as  the  basis  of  their  tri- 
umph, is  conclusive  of  nothing  ex- 
cept the  unfeeling  cruelty  of  their 
vaunted  system.  The  silk  manufac- 
ture has  no  doubt  thriven  in  appeai*- 
ance  in  suite  of  foreign  competition. 
The  working  manufacturer,  finding 
no  opening  for  the  transfer  of  his  la- 
bour to  another  branch  of  industry, 
has  been  compelled  to  stick  to  his 
loom,  although  the  remuneration  of 
his  labour  has  been  diminished  one- 
half;  still  half-a-1  oaf  being  better  than 
no  bread,  he  is  forced  to  put  up  with 
half  the  reward  which  he  haa  been 
accustomed  to  derive  from  his  la- 
bour. From  the  effect  of  this  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  rendered  inevitable  by 
foreign  competition  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  silk  manufacture 
has  greatly  extended.  The  fall  in  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  has  now  re- 
duced the  price  of  wrought  silk  so 
much,  that  it  has  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent been,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
substituted  for  other  commodities. 
The  persons  employed  in  manufac- 
turing the  commodities  thus  displa- 
ced, have  in  their  turn  been  injured, 
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They  are  obliged  to  woik  harder, 
and  content  themselves  with  lower 
wages.  The  effect  of  the  change  hu 
thus  extended  itself  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  industrious  classes. 
The  changes  projected  by  the  Econo- 
mists benefit  the  affluent  and  non- 
productive classes,  by  dimioishinff 
the  cost  of  the  commodities  whi^ 
they  consume;  but  this  advantage 
is  purchased  solely  at  the  expense 
of  the  productive  classes,  by  dimi- 
nishing their  wages,  and  adding  to 
their  toil.  This  system  is  admirably 
calculated  to  minister  to  the  luxury 
and  enjoyments  of  the  idle  and  opu- 
lent portion  of  the  community;  to 
foster  the  dissipation,  and  augment 
the  splendour  of  the  palace  and  the 
hall  ;  but  the  virtuous  and  hard- 
working inmate  of  the  cottage  it  robs 
of  his  comforts,  and  almost  of  his 
necessaries.  What  it  adds  to  the  en- 
joyment of  bloated  wealth,  it  takes 
from  the  scanty  earnings  of  pining 
industry.  In  order  that  the  votary 
of  fashion  and  extravagance  may  pur- 
chase luxuries  at  a  cheap  rate,  it 
trenches  with  ruthless  severity  u})on 
the  remuneration  of  productive  in- 
dustry. 

This,  we  apprehend,  to  be  the  true 

ground  of  the  opposition  which  has 
een  offered  to  the  practical  frnplica- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade. 
The  opponent  of  this  system  knows 
well,  that  the  unrestricted  admission 
of  foreign  silks  into  our  shops,  or  of 
foreign  ships  into  our  harbours,  will 
enable  him  to  purchase  silk  ^oodsand 
foreign  commodities  at  a  diminished 
price.  He  is  not  quite  such  a  bump* 
kin  as  to  doubt,  that  a  foreign  wea- 
ver, subsisting  on  chestnuts  and  wfr 
ter,  can  fabricate  for  him  a  yard  of 
silk  at  a  less  cost  than  an  English 
artisan,  who  requires  to  be  fed  on 
beef  and  porter.  Although  unbless- 
ed with  the  vast  intellectual  powers 
of  the  Economists,  he  is,  notwiA- 
standing,  capable  of  comprehending, 
that  a  foreign  sailor,  content  with  the 
coarsest  and  meanest  fare,  would 
carry  his  tea  from  China,  and  his 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  much 
more  cheaply  than  ;a  well-fed  and 
jolly  BritisTi  tar.  But  although  he 
see  all  this  as  well,  perhaps,  as  our 
renowned  Economists  themselves, 
he  is  too  generous,  too  liberal,  too 
honest,  to  desire  to  reap  these  ad- 
vantajjes  at  the  expense  of  fcw<>^' 
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8u1]jectSy  whom  the  emplormeni  of 
foreigners  would  necefisarfly  throw 
out  of  work. 

lu  spite  of  the  boasted  illumiiuition 
of  the  age,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
recommend  these  principles  to  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the 
community.  They  are  honest  prin- 
ciples, and  appear  to  reflect  credit 
on  tiiose  who  maintain  them.  They 
are  considerate  and  humane  princi- 

gles,  which  will  prevent  one  man 
rom  being  benefited  at  the  expense 
of  injuring,  and  perhaps  of  ruining, 
his  neighbour.  For  our  own  part, 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that 
we  would  rather  wave  all  the  flitter- 
ing advantages  which  are  held  out  to 
us  as  likely  to  result  from  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  moat  wonder- 
ful discoveries  of  Political  Economy, 
than  consent  to  reap  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  class  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects. Pleasant  no  doubt  it  is  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  to  see  the  fair 
forms  of  our  lovely  and  fascinating 
countrywomen  decked  in  the  ele- 
gant productions  of  foreign  looms; 
or  in  British  productions,  perhaps  of 
equal  beauty,  which  our  own  mecha- 
nics and  artisans  have  succeeded  in 
fabricating  at  an  extra  cost  of  labour. 
But  this  pleasure  is  greatly  embitter- 
ed by  tiie  reflection,  that  it  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  much  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  the  industri- 
ous classes.  A  terrible  encroach- 
ment upon  their  moderate  and  ne- 
cessary enjoyments  has  been  made 
by  Economists  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  luxuries  and  super- 
fluities of  the  affluent  and  idle  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  advocates  of  Free 
Trade  so  deserving  of  reprehension, 
as  the  hypocritical  pretences  with 
which  they  attempt  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  real  object  of  tlieir  mea- 
sures. If  we  credit  their  professions, 
tills  amiable  and  enlightened  tribe  of 
philosophers  has  nothing  in  view  ex- 
cept die  public  good,  and  the  im- 
povement  of  the  condition  of  the 
mdustrious  classes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, room  to  think,  that  they  over- 
estimate the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  the  community  in  supposing  that 
the  mass  of  our  population  can  be 
much  longer  hoodwinked  by  this 
flimsy  pretence.  If  the  effect  of  this 
•ystem  had  beeQ  at  any  time  a  mat« 
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ter  of  doubt,  recenf  and  dear-bought 
^qperience  has  taught  the  workiug- 
classes^  that  the  free  coiapetition  of 
foreign  labour  nmst  dimini^  Uie  com- 
pensation which  they  can  ^xpect  to 
receive  for  their  toil.  The  artisans, 
and  mechanics  of  this  country  have' 
probably  by  this  time  become  pretty 
well  convinced,  that  the  importation 
and  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
forei^  labour  has  no  tendency  to 
ameliorate  their  ccmjdition ;  and  that 
they  at  least  form  no  portion  of  that 
public  whom  the  Free  Trade  system 
IS  said  to  benefit  We  must,  however, 
be  allowed  to  assure  the  labouring 
and  industrious  classes,  that  they 
constitute  no  portion  of  that  public, 
of  whom  the  Whigs  ai^d  the  Econo- 
mists talk  so  loudly  and  so  frequent- 
Iv.  In  the  vocabulary  of  this  sect, 
the  personification  called  ''  the  pub- 
lic" includes  only  the  idle  capitalists, 
the  consuming  classes,  the  *'  fruges 
consumere  nati ;"  but  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  working  por- 
tion of  the  community.  The  Whig 
Economists  regard  this  class  merely 
as  beasts  of  burden,  as  animal  ma- 
chinery produced  by  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  "  hewing  wood  and  draw- 
mg  water"  in  the  service  of  the  non- 
productive and  consuming  classes. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
moment  is  arriving,  when  the  Free 
Traders  will  no  longer  find  shelter 
from  public  scorn  and  indignation, 
under  the  hollow  and  false  pretence 
of  intending  to  benefit  the  working 
classes.  The  time  is  approaching 
when  they  must  cease  to  insult  the 
understandings  of  those  whom  they 
have  iiTeparably  injured.  Is  it  not 
enough,  that,  by  their  innovating 
measures,  they  have  deprived  the 
labouring  portion  of  die  community 
of  employment,  and  their  families  of 
bread  ?  Is  it  necessary  that,  with  an 
unusual  refinement  of  malice,  they 
should  jeer  and  flout  tlie  unhappy 
classes  whom  they  have  robbed  and 
ruined  ? 

The  great  principle  and  discrimi- 
nating characteristics  of  that  honest 
party  in  this  country,  which  stands 
opposed  to  all  speculative  innova- 
tion is  a  determination  to  uphold  in 
all  their  useful  efficiency  the  institu- 
tions, and  social  arrangements,  which, 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors, have  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  experience;  admitting  occi^- 
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dooidlVtiMik  BMdinte  mi  eeutioiM 
alteralioas  m  tiie  lapse  of  time  or 
change  of  cireuuMlaiieeB  may  have 
rendered  indkpeiMable.  With  thu 
party,  tfaerefere,  adherence  to  ee- 
tabHshed  and  tried  arrangements  is 
the  rule ;  change  or  inaoration  be- 
ing merely  the  exceptioit  But  the 
Tory  reverse  ef  this  seond  principle 
is  the  leadfau;  characteriatic  ei  the 
Eeoaonists.  Wkfa  this  party  the  rule 
of  action  is,  that,  whatever  our  fore- 
ihtiiers  estabHshed  must  be  wrong; 
that  every  old  arrangement  or  insti- 
tution ought,  dierefore,  to  be  swept 
away,  in  order  to  clear  tiie  around 
for  the  wild  experiments  of  some 
cmioeited  projector,  or  crazy  consti- 
totion-tfrinder. 

Much  industry  has  been  employed 
in  heaping  oblomiy  upon  those  who 
are  deshrous  to  let  well  akme,  and 
not  to  tamper  with  arrangements, 
which  have  l>een  found  to  w<m4c  well 
in  practice.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
firmly  opposed  to  the  experiments 
and  cruue  projects  of  wild  and  un- 
principled innovators;  on  ^is  ac- 
count they  are  held  up  as  political 
bigots,  wedded  to  every  abuse, 
merely  because  it  is  ancient;  and 
averse  from  every  modem  improve- 
ment We  must,  however,  be  rf- 
lowed  to  state  in  thehr  behalf,  that 
their  attachment  for  the  ancient  and 
established  arrangements  of  the  com- 
munity does  not  rest,  as  their  calum- 
niators would  fain  make  us  believe, 
upon  a  blind  and  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  antiquity,  for  **-the  wisdom 
of  their  forefathers,*'  although  they 
do  not  admit  that  their  forefathers 
were  exactly  the  fools  which  they 
are  represented  to  have  been  by 
some  of  our  modem  luminaries; 
but  upon  the  conviction,  that  these 
arrangements  have,  from  the  length 
of  their  standing,  become  so  inti- 
mately Interwoven  with  the  whole 
fl^ric  of  societv,  that  no  change  can 
now  be  carried  mto  practical  effect, 
without  at  least  endangering,  and  per- 
haps irreparably  injuring  tlie  in- 
terests ana  property  of  some  parti- 
cular class  of  fellow-subjects.  If  the 
community  presented  a  tabula  rttsa, 
unencumbered  with  any  existing  in- 
stitutions or  regulations,  then,  in- 
deed, would  there  be  an  open  field, 
whereon  philosophers  and  econo- 
mists migat  be  allowed  to  disport 
themselves  to  their  heart**  content; 


_  no  h^jury,  dwy  m^t  un- 
»r  tfaese^  chrcumatancee  be  permit* 
ted  to  proceed  without  0|^MsitieB. 
But  unfortunately  tins  »  not  the  true 
state  of  die  case.  Our  stupid  aa« 
castors  had  no  philosophers,  bo  eci^ 
nomists,  no  shming  lights,  no  itine* 
rant  lecturers,  no  **  schooLnas^ei'* 
among  them;  diey  indulged  in  no 
enlarged  and  magnificent  viewa  «f 
general  policy ;  contraded  their  p<>> 
litical  horizcMi  within  tiie  limits. of 
their  own  country:  limited  th^ 
care  to  tiie  interests  of  this  reaha 
alone ;  and  paid  little  regard  to  tke 
concerns  of  ether  nati<mfl,  provided 
tiie  inhabitants  of  this  island  exerted 
their  mdustry,  and  secured  a  libenl 
reward  for  then*  labour.  In  this  pe^ 
haps  they  were  wrong,  ilKberal,  and 
narrow-minded.  But  although  we 
should  disapprove  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  acted,  still  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  them.  We  may 
lament  the  state  of  things  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  practical  operation 
of  these  principles ;  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  its  existence.  Un« 
der  the  shelter  of  Ae  policy  in^o> 
duced  by  our  ancestors,  the  arrange- 
ments of  society  had  becmne  exceed- 
ingly complicated;  from  time  to  time 
various  laws  of  a  prohibitory  or  re- 
strictive character  have  been  passed 
for  the  protection  and  eneounwe- 
ment  of  particular  branches  of  m- 
dustry.  Iliese  laws  cannot  now  be 
touched,  without  affecting  in  a  very 
material  deffree,  or  periiaps  even  an- 
nihilating me  indiridual  interests 
which  have  sprung  up  under  them. 
That  statesman  must,  therefore,  be 
much  more  gifted  with  philoe^Ay 
than  humanity,  who  can  sanction 
changes  in  the  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety, which,  however  benefictd 
they  may  in  the  end  prove  to  the 
mass  of  tiie  community,  are  sure  to 
exhibit  tiieir  first  effects  in  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  reducing  them  and  tiielr 
families  to  a  state  of  destitution  and 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  an 
opinion,  entertained,  we  believe,  by  a 
considerable  and  a  daily  increasii^ 
number  of  our  fellow  subjects,  that 
in  recent  times  the  persons  adminn 
storing  the  government  of  tiila 
coimtry  have  erinced  rather  too 
great  a  facility  in  listening  to  tbm 
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sufiKestiens  of  apeculatlTe  theorists 
aDoT saactionii^  aheratiQiu  affecting 
in  a  serious  degree  the  interests  and 
poroperty  of  pttrtioular  classes.  A 
judicious  Minister  will  be  always 
extremely  slow  and  cautious  in 
adopting  changei^  wlddi  cannot  fail 
to  afedparttcttlar  interests;  a  wise 
and  considerate  Statesman  will  op- 
poae  aJl  Innovation  until  it  has  been 
so  gooerally  and  so  unequivocally 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  that  to 
re^st  any  longer  would  be  inexpe* 
dientp  if  not  unsafe;  his  eoaadnct  under 
such  circumstances  shouldput  it  into 
his  power  to  say  to  ^e  injuredindhri- 
duiUa  or  Glass,  with  an  honest  con^ 
science^  *  I  have  protected  yoiur  par- 
ticular interests  as  Umg  as  I  could ; 
but  1  can  no  longer  contend  against 
the  united  voice  of  the  community: 
I  therefore  give  you  warning,  to 
mi^e  the  best  preparation  you  can 
miinst  the  moment  when  the  change 
t£tt8  called  for  must  be  carried  into 
eSccL*'  And  in  every  instance  where 
such  a  measure  may  be  practicable, 
aipple  compensatioQ  ought  to  be 
maae  to  every  individual  whose  in* 
terests  or  property  might  be  afiect^ 
ed  by  such  a  diange. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  di^osed 
to  think,  that  the  promoters  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  recentiy 
effected  in  our  commercia]  policy, 
have  stopped  short  of  the  point  at 
which  they  ought  to  have  aimed*  To 
the  silk-weavers,  for  instance,  they 
Bi^ht,  and  we  think  should,  have  ad- 
dressed  the  following  kmguage: — 
**  You  are  now  engaged  in  a  manufac- 
ture which  can  be  upheld  in  this 
oottntry  only  hj  high  protecting  du- 
ties and  prolubitory  restiictions :  the 
public  at  large  can  buy  silk  goods, 
ef  foreign  manufacture,  fifty  per  cent 
itfider  l£e  price  at  which  you  can  af- 
ford to  sell  commodities  of  tiie  same 
quality:  it  appears  to  us  impolitic 
aoy  locker  to  prevent  the  public 
flroBS  having  access  to  this  cheaper 
market  ne  are  aware  that  this 
duiage  will  be  attended  with  the  ef- 
fect either  of  driving  you  altoge- 
ther from  your  present  employ- 
meat,  or  of  reducing  your  wages 
i£fly  per  cent,  in  order  to  compete 
-w^th  your  foreign  rivals ;  but  we  will 
enable  you  to  embark  in  a  new 
1»riflnch  of  industry :  we  will  put  it 
jm  your  power  to  transfer  your  lap 
bof«r  from  factories  to  fiekhs,  which, 


beitigftrtilised  by  yoitf  kiduttnr,  will 
yield  from  an  equal  quantity  of  work 
a  more  abundant  suj^y  of  the  ne- 
cesearies  of  life  than  you  can  secure 
by  continuing  your  present  employ- 
ment. In  this  manner  tiie  public  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  cheap  silk,  while 
yott  wiU  derive,  from  a  new  and 
healtiiy  occupation,  a  full  compensa* 
tion  for  the  losses  which  you  would 
otiierwise  have  sustained  from  the 


If  the  adherents  of  Free  Tsede  had 
reasMied  and  acted  in.  the  manner 
just  suggested,  they  would  have  turn- 
ed aside  much  of  the  o|q;K>sition 
which  their  measures  have  encoun- 
tered ;  for  the  fair  opponents  of  Free 
Trade  ground  their  objections  to  iha 
system  mor^  perhaps,  upon  the  effect 
which  it  must  have  upon  the  social 
condition  and  interests  of  individu- 
als, than  upon  any  general  principles 
of  pubHe  policy.  They  have  no  ob- 
jection to  cheap  commodities  in 
themselves ;  they  only  object  to  this 
advantage  to  the  wealthier  classes, 
when  purchased,  as  it  must  be,  at  the 
expense  of  the  workinff  pNDrtion  of 
the  community.  It  may  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  theories  of  the  Political 
Economists,  that  a  rich  citizen's  wife 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  a  peck 
of  wheat  for  a  yard  of  silk  fabricated 
in  Spltalfields,  which  she  might  get 
from  France  for  half  a  peck ;  but  if 
this  substitution  of  French  for  Eng^ 
lish  silk  goods  should  have  the  effect 
either  of  depriving  the  Spltalfields 
weaver  altogether  of  his  employment^ 
or  cause  a  reduction  of  his  wa^s  in 
his  own  branch  of  industry,  while  no 
opening  for  his  labour  should  pre- 
sent itself  elsewhere,  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  contend,  that  the  admis- 
sion  of  foreign  silks,  when  attended 
with  such  consequences,  is  an  odious 
and  intolerable  act  of  cruelty.  It  af- 
fords us  but  little  consolation  to  re** 
fleet,  that  the  sleek  and  pampered 
citiaen  should  save  the  value  of  half 
a  x>eck  of  wheat  in  tiie  purchase  of 
the  splendid  robe  which  enfolds  her 
ample  frame,  when  we  know  that  this 
advantage  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  withholding  this  quantity  of  food 
from  the  hunffry  family  of  the  lean 
and  hard-working  weaver. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  conceded  to 
the  Free  Trade  Economists,  that  the 
French  manufacturer  receives  only 
half  the  food  and  half  tiie  manufsc-* 
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tured  articles  in  payment  for  his  la- 
bour  that  the  English  manufacturer 
was  heretofore  accustomed-  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  hence  the  article  made  b^ 
this  ill-requited  workman  can  be  of- 
fered cheapest  in  the  market  The 
wealthy  consumer  is  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  it  at  a  lower  price ;  but  the 
question  is,  if,  by  the  demand  for  la- 
bour in  England,  and  by  the  active 
employment  of  every  individual,  the 
recompense  obtained  by  the  labour- 
ing class  here  is  greater  than  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  same  class 
in  France,  whether  this  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  benefit  or  an  evil  ?  The 
rich  man,  no  doubt,  pays  more, — 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  before 
the  Free  Trade  system  came  into  ope- 
ration, used  to  pay  more, — for  the 
same  quantity  or  labour  in  England 
than  in  France ;  but  we  would  hum- 
bly submit  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Economists,  whether  this  did  not 
produce  a  great  social  and  political 
advantage,  by  promoting  the  more 
eaual  distribution  of  wealth  among 
all  the  members  of  the  community. 
Instead  of  looking  at  institutions 
which  affect  this  object  as  faulty,  ive 
cannot  help  regarmng  them  as  the 
means  of  diffusing  inestimable  bless- 
ings among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Is  that  law  wise,  is  that  law  humane, 
is  that  law  friendly  to  the  interests 
of  the  industrious  poor,  which  would 
throw  one  part  of  the  population  out 
of  employment,  and  produce  a  ^lut 
of  labour,  and  a  consequent  dimuiu- 
tion  of  the  earnings  of  industry,  to 
enable  the  rich  consumer  to  purchase 
more  articles  of  luxury  from  a  fo- 
reigner ?  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  self-styled  Economists  of 
England  regard  the  poor  merely  as 
animals  to  be  driven  to  death;  their 
aim  is  to  get  out  of  the  poor  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  labour 
for  the  most  scanty  remuneration 
upon  which  they  can  be  made  to  sub- 
sist In  the  vaunted  system  of  those 
renowned  philanthropists,  the  work- 
ing classes  are  set  down  as  animated 
machines,  from  the  use  of  which  it  is 
sound  policy  to  draw  the  greatest 
amount  of  ])rofit  at  the  least  cost 
But  the  real  Iriend  of  the  industrious 
poor,  the  enlightened  and  humane 
advocate  of  the  lower  orders,  tiie 
man  who  has  the  himpiness  and  im- 
provement of  his  tellow-creatures 
itincerely  at  bearty  will,  as  the  first 
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Step  to  civilization,  morality,  aiidedu- 
cfation,  exert  all  his  energy  to  give 
employment  to  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  insure  an  adequate  reward 
for  their  liibour.  While  one  human 
being  languishes  iii  inaction  and  mi- 
sery, he  will  stoop  to  raise  him  from 
his  abject  situation,  and  do  all  lliat 
lies  in  his  power  to  give  him  tiie  means 
of  providing  for  himself:  If  he  can- 
not absolutely  realise  the  benevolent 
and  amiable  wish  of  Henry  IV.,  that 
every  peasant  mav  have  bis  chicken 
in  his  pot  on  Sunoay,  he  will  at  least 
endeavour  to  render  him  independ- 
ent of  the  charity  of  others,  and  re- 
lieve him  from  absolute  want;  he 
will  ask,  not  at  how  low  a  money 
price  the  luxurious  sons  of  affluence 
can  purchase  foreign  silks,  or  pier- 
glasses,  or  French  wines;  but  his 
chief,  if  not  only  solicitude,  will 
be,  to  ascertain  whether  the  loom  of 
the  native  manufacturer  is  at  work; 
whether  the  spade  of  the  labourer  is 
employed  in  digging  the  ground ;  bis 
constant  enquiry  wfil  be,not  whether 
luxury  rev^s  in  palaces,  but  whe- 
ther plentj  and  content  blees  the 
cottage  of  the  poor  ? 

Whatever  obloquy,  therefore,  may 
be  thrown  upon  that  system  under 
which  Great  Britain  had  arrived  at 
a  pitch  of  unexampled  prosperity; 
with  whatever  contempt  the  wise 
statesmen  of  the  present  da^  may 
speak  of  these  measures,  which  au 
tended  to  foster  national  industry, 
the  time  is  not  probably  far  distant 
when  a  fatal  experience  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  an  opposite  line  of  po- 
licy will  produce  in  the  public  nund 
a  full  conviction  of  their  wisdom  and 
utility.  The  laws  which  protected 
particular  manufacture^  and  prohi- 
bited the  free  importation  of  com, 
gave  employment  to  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  and  security  to  the 
capital  which  put  their  industry  in 
motion.  These  laws  gave  to  every 
man  a  full  scope  for  tiie  exertion  of 
his  skill,  or  the  application .  of  his 
property  to  any  pursuit  or  occupa- 
tion which  held  out  to  him  the  prO" 
mise  of  the  greatest  return  of  profit ; 
exacting  from  him  m  return  no  con- 
dition, except  that  he  should  consent 
to  share  his  advantages  with  his  fe^ 
low-citizens.  These  laws  secured 
profitable  employment  to  the  poor, 
and  restrainea  tiie  rich  from  seeing 
enjoyments  to  be  derived  f rom  f ii« 
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reign  sourcesy  when  these  could  haTe 
been  supplied  at  tidme.  They  minis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  needy,  rur 
thertluuito  the^cnivlng  desires  of  the 
aiBuent :  They  protected  property 
and  capital  engaged  in  profitable  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  wages  of  la- 
boor.  They  sacrificed  no  man  or 
f  lass  of  individuals  to  the  blind  envy 
of  the  multitude ;  but  so  long  as  one 
human  being  could  be  found  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
own  subsistence,  the  state,  like  an  af- 
fectionate parent,  watched  over  and 
protected  the  beginnings  of  his  hum^ 
Die  mdustry.  But  far  different  is  the 
eourse  pursued  by  the  Political  Eco- 
Bomists  of  the  present  day;  in  the 
midst  of  wide-spreading  misery  and 
suffering,  the^  persevere,  with  a  cal- 
lousness of  feming,  and  a  disregard 
of  all  warnings,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, in  the  prosecution  of  experi- 
ments which  threaten  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  prosperity  of  this  once  hap- 
py land. 

The  Polidcal  Economists  promised 
those  whom  they  deluded  into  the 
folly  of  countenancing  their  experi- 
ments^  that  other  nations  would  be 
induced  to  follow  the  example  which 
we  set  them,  and  abolish- all  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  fo- 
.re%n  commodities.  But  other  na- 
tions^ blind  to  the  advantages  which 
were  held  out  to  them»  spurned  the 
suffiestions  and  exhortations  of  the 
imfloaophers.  The  French,  the  Dutch, 
the  Prussians,  all,  in  their  turn,  i&uRh- 
ed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Free  Tra- 
ders, when  proposing  that  foreign 
commodities  should  be  permitted  to 
compete  with  the  productions  of  na- 
tive industry;  nay,  the  Americans 
went  so  far  as  to  establish  a  prohi- 
bitory system  at  the  very  moment  we 
were  relaxing  our  own.  This  is  the 
celebrated  reciprocity  system,  for 
the  introduction  of  which  the  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  this  coun- 
try claim  so  much  credit  Its  ad- 
vantages, however,  are  all  on  one 
aide — We  allow  foreign  industry  to 
come  into  free  competition  with  that 
of  our  own  population;  while  other 
nations  ri^aly  exclude  all  wrought 
commodities  which  can  be  manurac- 
tinred  at  home. 

^  In  their  ea^mess  to  secure  to  the 
rich  and  monied  classes  the  advan- 
tage of  cheap  commodities,  the  phi- 
losophers have  felt  no  scruples  in 
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throwing  an  overwhelming  burden 
iipon  the '  shoulders  of  that  class 
which  has  vested  its  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  real  property.  The  thou- 
sands of  able-booied  workmen  whom 
the  new  system  has  thrown  out  of 
employment,  have  necessarily  fallen 
for  subsistence  upon  the  poor-rates ; 
nay,  so  great  is  the  reduction  which 
-has  taken  place-  in  the  wages  of  la* 
-hour,  that  a  very  considerable  >  por- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  the  work- 
men constantly  employed  in  the  cot- 
Um  trade  is  drawn  from  the  parish 
funds.  It  is  indeed  calculateu,  that 
in  almost  every  district  where  the 
cotton  trade  has  been  able  to  su]^ 
port  itself,  half  the  expense  of  fabri- 
cating the  wrought  commodity  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  poor-rates.  It 
thus  appears,  that  an  immense  tax  is 
levied  upon  the  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  pay  a  premium 
upon  the  production  of  cotton  goods. 
Wo  wonoer,  therefore,  that  under 
these  circumstances — with  wages  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  one-half 
of  this  minimum  taken,  not  out  of 
the  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
out  ofthe  pockets  of  the  agricultu- 
ral classes — ^the  cotton  manufacture 
should  as  yet  be  able  to  maintain  its 
ground.  >  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  silk  trade,  to  the  iron 
trade,  and;  indeed,  to  almost  every 
other  trade.  They  are  now  upheld 
against  foreign  competition  solely  by 
the  bounty  which  is  raised  for  their 
support  by  taxing  the  owners  of  real 
property.  In  order  that  the  wealthy 
ana  monied  classes  may  get  their 
commodities  at  a  cheap  rate,  half 
the  expense  of  fabricating  them  is, 
in  many  instances,  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty. A  system  thus  partial  and 
oppressive  should  by  all  means  be 
abolished.  The  agriculturists  should, 
for  their  own  sake,  make  every  ef- 
fort in  their  power  to  withdraw  this 
superabundant  population  from  the 
factories,  in  which  they  are  now,  at 
least,  partially  unproductive,  and  set- 
tle them  either  as  cottagers  or  colo- 
nists in  some  country  district,  where 
they  may,  by  field-labour,  replace  the 
whole  of  the  food  required  for  their 
support 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that,  to  ef- 
fect this  object)  a  considerable  out- 
lay of  capital  will  be  required  in  the 
first  instance.    It  will  be  necessary 
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W  biiMd  CQmfi$t  wd  prorite  the 
jaeant  of  naamuining  their  occu- 
panta  while  tilling  tiM  ground  du- 
flBg  one  year,  at  the  Terv  leaat  It 
may  9A9Q  be  urged*  that  this  amouat 
of  capital  maat  be  withdraws  from 
^e  gooeral  capital  of  the  country, 
«ad  that»  therelore,  the  gain  in  one 
place  will  be  oounterbalaneed  by  an 
eovdvalent  lose  in  some  other  die- 
tnot.  A  million  aterlin^;,  for  ivh 
ataace»  laid  out  in  establiahing  coV 
tage-fiuma.  or  home  colonies  muet 
be  ab«tracted£rom  some  other  branch 
of  national  industry  in  which  it  is 
now  employed;  vkd,  by  beinj^  thus 
withdrawn,  it  wiU  throw  out  of  work 
as  many  persons  in  the  district  which 
has  lost  n,  as  it  would  dve  emnloy- 
mei^t  to  in  that  to  whic^  it  might  be 
transferred.  At  the  first  view  of  the 
matter,  this  seems  to  be  a  fumidable 
•l^ectiott  to  the  scheme  now  iecomr> 
mended;  but  wlien  doaely  analysed, 
it  will,  we  apprehend,  entirely  va- 
niafa.  The  question  to  be  disposed 
of,  is  not,  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
transfer  a  given  amount  of  eu»ilal 
from  a  branch  of  industry,  hi  which 
it  is  now  productive,  into  some  other 
department;  but  whether  it  be  Wh 
pedient  to  render  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  profitable  both  to  the 
owners  and  the  public,  wlddt  is  now 
either  entirely  wasted,  or  at  beet 
yields  but  an  inadequate  return  of 
profit.  It  will  at  once  be  peioeived, 
that  we  speak  here  of  the  enonbous 
capital  which  is  annually  squandered 
in  this  country  in  the  maintenance 
•of  able-bodied  but  unemployed  !»• 
bourers.  The  food  consumed  by  this 
class  of  persons  in  a  state  of  idleness, 
is  a  pure  and  unalloyed  loss  to  society. 
Unlike  the  food  consumed  by  the  in- 
dustrious labourer,  no  particle  of  it 
is  replaced :  it  is  consumption  with- 
out the  most  trifling  reproduction. 
This  wasted  capital,  if  properly  ap- 
plied,  would  prove  amply  snfiicient 
to  carry  into  effect  the  sort  of  ar- 
rangement which  is  required  to  ffive 
profitable  employment  to  the  whole 
mass  of  our  industrious  poor.  An 
able-bodied  labourer  out  of  em- 
ployment necessai'ily  falls  upon  the 
parish  for  suppwt;  assume  that 
from  this  source  he  draws  annualiy 
for  his  maintenance  fifty  quartern 
loaves.  Being  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment, he  consumes  this  ulowance  in 
absidut^  idlenese;  hence  it  inMve4d- 
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aUy  eeniea  to  paai^  thai  «t  A«  e«i 
of  the  vear  ne(  ene  ounce  of  the 
bread  which  he  has  eaten  ia  I 
by  the  fruits  of  his  own 
Wi 


ith  respect  to  the  hihabitaBis  ef 
tne  parish  who  maintain  Wh  paattsr 
in  unprodvcdve  idliassa,  na  well  ai 
to  the  comlauuitar  m  hi^  the  ef- 
fect is  predeely  Ae  aame  as  if  these 
loavea,or»ia  the  language  of  ths  £ee- 
nomieM^  C4>ital,  were  thrown  into 
Aiefire.  But  assume  Aat  a  dlffewwt 
-nrrangement  had  been  madeforihe 
sustenance  of  this  indigent  kiboiMr 
-*--«appoae  that  the  parkh  had  nnidtD 
him,*' Weknowihatyehavenowei^ 
•and  cannot  support  yotmelf  by  the 
eamingB  of  your  oitUnary  laMtf; 
we  are  alao  aware  that  by  the  ohB- 

eation  of  law,  and  the  nrfadplea  ef 
umantty,  we  are  bo«M  to  &id  yeu 
a  maintenance ;  but  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  honeaty  and  fiur  dealing,  yen 
are  equally  bound  to  uee  your  bait 
exertions  to  replace  llie  food  which 
we  advance  for  your  support  We 
will  set  apart  a  small  aliotmeat  of 
land  for  you  to  cultivate ;  by  an  ua- 
remitting  and  judicious  appUcatieii 
of  your  mdustiytollie  tilli^  of  M 
portion  of  land,  you  will  be  able  at 
-the  proper  seaaon  to  gather  a  €r0p 
•which  wfll  more  than  replace  the 
•food  consnmed  by  you  while  pese- 
«utlnff  your  tmk/* 

It  Mould  alao  be  always  borne  fe 
mtnd,  that  when  a  portion  of  tiie  ca- 
pital of  ai^  country  is  ekhausted  by 
•unproductive  consumers,  die  natioa- 
al  nind  for  the  employment  and  re- 
ward of  productive  industry  is  in  aa 
«qual  ratio  diminished;  hence  th« 
evil  efiect  of  maintaining  an  able- 
bodied  labourer  in  a  state  of  unpro- 
ductiveness becomes  doubled,  ap- 
pose an  able-bodied  and  unemployed 
labourer  draws  from  the  funds  of  tte 
parish  to  which  he  belongs  an  al- 
lowance equivalent  to  fifty  ouartem 
loaves ;  this  quantity  o(  food  is  not 
only  wasted  upon  a  man  who  does 
not  replace  one  of  the  crusts  which 
he  consumes,  but  the  amount  thus 
abstracted  from  the  aggregate  capi- 
tal belonging  to  the  mhahitanta  of 
tlie  parish,  throws  another  labourcr 
out  of  employment  Thus  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  an  unoccupied  labourer 
not  only  consumes  in  unproductive 
iiUeness  the  food  which  he  receives 
from  the  parish,  but  by  timt  very  act 
he  alao  deprives  anotlier  labourer  of 
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pi«fitahU  evflogrneBt  Hence  U  k 
tbftt  the  evil  «f  pai^^erum  spread* 
ie  rBpidJ^T  wad  exteBsiTely  in  e  vary 
^ountrXt.  wher^  from  a  defective 
or  vidouB  organization  of  society, 
any  consideraQe  jportion  ef  the  worif 
ing  classes  may  be  iinj^vided  with 
imtKittctiYe  employment. 

It  ia  tery  gnwfying  to  find  that 
the  system  which  has  recently  a^ 
traded  so  mudi  attention,— that  of 
attaching  a  small  allotment  of  land 
to  the  cottage  of  the  industrious  la* 
boiurerp  t»he  cuUivated  by  spade  hus^ 
handry,  spreads  so  nqpidly  through* 
out  the.  country.  It  would  be  tedi-» 
IMBs  to  specify  the  ▼arious  districts 
into  whioi  it  has  been  introduced ;  it 
la  sufficient  to  say,  that  wherever  the 
experiment  has  been  judiciously 
nuMB,  it  appears  to  answer  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  advo*  . 
cates;  it  emancipates  the  peasant 
from  the  condition  of  a  parochial 
slave,  degraded  and  demoralized  by 
6ppre8sioD,  and  places  him  in  a  state 
of  comfort  and  independence.  It  ob- 
tains the  countenance  not  only  of  the 
wealthy  landowners,  but  what  holds 
out  tlie  promise  of  making  it  still 
more  general,  the  farmers  of  the 
country  begin  likewise  to  open  theur 
eyes  to  the  palpable  advantages  of 
the  system.  The  labouring  classes 
evince  the  utmost  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain these  small  allotments ;  they  are 
Tvilling  and  able  to  pay  fm*  them  a 
much  higher  amount  of  rent  than 
could  be  afforded  by,  the  ordinary 
farmer.  In  a  parish  not  far  from 
Wells,  land  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose lets  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
ei^ht  pounds  per  acre ;  it  is  no  doubt 
or  very  good  quality;  and  notwith- 
standing the  present  depressed  state 
of  agriculture,  the  industrious  cottar 
ger  is  enabled  to  pay  this  high  rent,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  derive  from  his 
allotment  a  considerable  surplus,  aa 
a  reward  for  his  own  labour.  The 
success  of  these  experiments  begins 
to  produce  its  natural  effect;  luid- 
owners  begin  to  see  that>  by  adopting 
this  system,  they  can  derive  a  much 
larger  revekiue  from  their  property, 
than  by  letting  it  to  a  common  farm- 
er; and  among  the  occupiers  of  ex- 
tensive farms,  the  conviction  gradu- 
aDy  gains  ground  that  nothing  short 
of  the  general  adoption  of  tius  plan 
can  prevent  the  poor-rates  from  ab- 
sorbmg  not  only  the  whole  rent  of 
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the  laadkvd»  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  profits  of  the  occupyioig  tenant 
Impelled  by  these  consideration^ 
parishes  be^  to  adopt  these  means 
of  relieving  their  poor;  instead  of 

eving  money  to  support  them  in 
lenesi^  they  allot  land*  to  the  eul* 
tivation  of  which  every  hour  which 
the  labourer  can  spare  mtiy  be  apo 
plied.  The  iadiastrioua  workman  is 
thus  provided  for  by  means  which 
do  not  east  the  community  a  siiuie 
farthing;  for  in  every  instance  ae 
pays  an  adequate^  aad  in  many  cases 
even  a  high  rent  for  his  allotmenC 

This  is  a  subject  which  appears  to 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Legislature  ;  every  obstacle  which 
uuny  tend  to  impede  its  extension 
ought  to  be  removed.  If  generaliiy 
adopted*  it  could  scarcely  mil  to  re- 
move the  moat  crying  evil  of  the  pre- 
sent day— the  hopeless  pauperism  of 
able-bodied  labourers.  This  is^the 
true  and  only  way  of  relieving  the 
industrious  classes  in  this  country 
from  the  oppressive  influence  of  the 
Free  Trade  system.  The  superabun- 
dant population  of  the  manufactu- 
rinr  districts  would  be  gradually 
wimdrawn;  and  the  wages  of  the  re** 
mainder  would  consequently  rise. 
The  condition  of  the  whole  workinti^ 
classes  would  be  thua  improved, 
and  content  and  happiness  would 
once  more  bless  this  uaad*  The  rum 
and  misery  brought  upon  the  labour- 
injg  poor  by  the  wicked  experiments 
ofthe  Economists  would  be  removed, 
and  we  should  be  no  more  alarmed 
by  the  vapid  and  absurd  declama- 
tions about  superabundant  popula- 
tion. The  population  of  this  coun- 
try is  superabundant,  merely  because 
our  stupid  regulations  exclude  the 
people  Irom  the  fields  in  which  their 
mdustry  would  prove  highly  produc- 
tive to  themselves  as  weU  as  the  com- 
munity at  lai^e.  Let  the  soil  of  the 
country  be  out  properly  thrown 
open  to  the  industi^  of  our  labour- 
ing classes^  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  a  surplus  population.  The 
cant  and  nonsense  of  the  pseudo- 
Economists  will  sink  first  into  con- 
tempt»  and  then  into  oblivion.  The 
patience  of  the  public  will  be  no 
longer  teased  by  absurd  schemes  for 
transporting  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
piM'tion;  and  the  public  feeling  will 
cease  to  be  outraged  by  horrible  sug- 
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gesCions  for  checking  populatioiL  Let  ments  of  land;  and  this  would  the 
the  people  of  Britain  have  but  a  free  more  especially  b^  the  case  in  po- 
trade  in  land  and  cottages,  and  we  pulous  oistriets.  It  is  well  known^ 
care  not  one  farthing  to  what  other  that  small  houses,  even  now,  return 
branches  of  industry  this  principle  a  larger  profit  for  the  capital  ex- 
may  be  extended ;  we  are  convinced  pended  in  buildings  diem  than  more 
that  the  practical  result  of  throwing  extensive  erections ;  and  it  cannot 
the  soil  of  the  empire  open  to  the  in-  be  questioned,  that  a  con^ortable 
dustry  of  our  population,  would  be  cottage,  with  a  small  allotment  of 
to  create  a  want  of  hands,  instead  of  land  attached  to  it^  would  prove  a 
a  want  of  employment  The  present  still  more  profitable  mode  of  invest- 
competition  for  labour  would  be  in^  capitaL  An  incalculable  amount 
changed  into  a  competition  for  la-  ofthe  accumulated  capital  of  the  na- 
bourers,  and  this  would  inevitably  tion  miffht,  in  this  manner,  be  dia- 
secure  to  the  workman  the  full  hire  posed  of  to  the  great  advantage  both 
of  which  he  is  worthy.  To  us  it  ap-  of  individuals  and  ^e  public  \¥hile 
pears  indeed  perfectly  unaccount-  this  mode  of  investing  capital  would 
able,  that  some  portion  of  the  over-  prove  an  incalculable  blessine  to  the 
flowing  capital  of  this  country  has  poor,  it  would,  by  diminishing  the 
not  already  taken  this  direction ;  it  agj^fregate  of  our  floating  capi^  and 
could  be  rendered  perfectly  clear,  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  prove  ex- 
that  in  no  way  coula  it  be  made  so  tremely  profitable  to  the  nch  o^ 
productive  as  by  being  invested  in  talist 
Duilding  cottages  upon  small  allot- 


THE  VETERAN  TAR. 
BY  DELTA. 

A  MARINER,  whom  fiite  compelled 

To  make  his  home  ashore. 
Lived  in  yon  cottage  on  the  mount, 

With,  ivy  mantled  o*er ; 
Because  he  could  not  breathe  beyond 

The  sound  of  ocean's  roar. 

Heplaced  yon  vane  upon  the  roof 
To  mark  how  stood  the  wind ; 

For  breathless  days  and  breezy  days 
Brought  back  old  times  to  mind. 

When  rock'd  amid  the  shrouds,  or  on 
The  sunny  deck  reclined. 

And  in  his  spot  of  garden  ground 

All  ocean  plants  were  met — 
Salt  lavender,  that  lacks  perfume. 

With  scented  mignonette ; 
And,  blending  with  the  roses'  bloom, 

Sea-thisUes  ireak'd  with  jet 

Models  of  cannon'd  ships  of  war, 

Rigg'd  out  in  gallant  style ; 
Pictures  of  Camperdown's  red  fight, 

And  Nelson  at  the  Nile, 
Were  round  his  cabin  hung, — ^his  hours. 

When  lonely,  to  beguile. 

And  there  were  charts  joid  soundings,  made 

By  Anson,  Cook;  and  Bligh ; 
FVactures  of  coral  from  the  deep. 

And  stbnhstones  from  the  sky ; 
Shells  from  the  shores  of  gay  Brasil; 

StuiTd  birds,  and  fishes  dry. 
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Old  Simon  had  an  orphan  been. 

No  relative  had  he ; 
Even  from  his  childhood  was  he  seen 

A  haunter  of  the  quay ; 
.    So,  at  the  age  of  raw  thirteen. 

He  to(^  him  to  the  sea. 

Four  years  on  board  a  merchantman 

He  saird — a  growing  lad; 
And  all  the  isles  of  Western  Ind, 

In  endless  summer  clad. 
He  knew,  from  pastoral  St  Lucie, 

To  palmy  Trinidad. 

But  sterner  life  was  in  his  thoughts. 

When,  'mid  the  sea-fight's  jar, 
Stoop'd  Victory  from  the  batter'd  shrouds,' 

To  crown  the  British  tar ; — 
'Twas  then  he  went — a  volunteer — 

On  board  a  ship  of  war. 

Through  forty  years  of  stoitn  and  shine. 

He  plough'd  the  changeful  deep ; 
From  where  beneath  the  tropic  line 

The  winged  fishes  leap, 
To  where  frost  rocks  the  Polar  seas 

To  everlasting  sleep. 

I  recollect  the  brave  old  man, — 

Methinks  upon  my  view 
He  comes  again — his  vamish'd  hat, 

'  Striped  shirt,  anH  jacket  blue ; 
His  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  cheek. 

Keen  eye,  and  plaited  queue. 

Yon  turfen  bench  the  veteran  loved 

Beneath  the  threshold  tree^ 
For  from  that  spot  he  could  survey 

The  broad  expanse  of  sea, — 
That  element,  where  he  so  long 

Had  been  a  rover  free ! 

And  lighted  up  his  faded  face, 

When,  drifting  in  the  gale, 
He  with  his  telescope  could  catch. 

Far  off,  a  coming  sail : 
It  was  a  music  to  his  ear. 

To  list  the  sea-mews'  wail  I 

Oft  would  he  tell  how,  under  Smith, 

Upon  the  Egyptian  strand, 
E^er  to  beat  the  boastful  French, 

They  join'd  the  men  on  land, 
And  plied  their  deadly  shots,  intrench'd 

Behind  their  bags  of  sand ; — 

And  when  he  told,  how,  through  tlie  Sound, 

With  Nelson  in  his  might, 
They  pass'd  the  Cronberg  batteries. 

To  quell  the  Dane  in  fight, — 
His  voice  with  vigour  fiU'd  again  I 

His  veteran  eye  with  light! 
voim  Z3nrn.  no.  clxv.  2  p 
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But  chiefly  of  hot  Trafalgar 

The  brave  old  man  would  speak ; 
And,  when  he  shew'd  his  oaken  stump, 

A  glow  Bufl^ised  his  cheek. 
While  his  eye  fill'd— for,  wound  on  wound 

Had  left  him  worn  and  weak. 

Ten  years,  in  vigorous  old  age, 

Within  that  cot  he  dwelt  \ 
Tranquil  as  falls  the  snow  on  snow. 

Life's  lot  to  him  was  dealt; 
But  came  infirmity  at  length, 

And  slowly  o'er  him  stealt 

We  miss'd  him  on  our  seaward  walk : 

The  children  went  no  more 
To  listen  to  his  evening  talk, 

Beside  the  cottage  door  ;^' 
Grim  palsy  held  him  to  the  bed. 

Which  health  eschew'd.  before. 

'Twas  harvest-time ;— day  after  day 

Beheld  him  weaker  grow ; 
Day  after  day,,  his  labouring  pulse 

Became  more  faint  and  slow ; 
For,  in  the  chambers  of  his  heart, 

Life's  fire  was  burning  low. 

Thus  did  he  weaken  and  he  wane. 

Till  frail  as  frail  could  be ; 
But  duly  at  the  hour  which  brings 

Homeward  the  bird  and  bee. 
He  made  them  prop  him  in  his  couch, 

To  gaze  upon  the  sea. 

And  now  he  watch'd  the  moving  boat, 

And  now  the  moveless  ships, 
And  now  the  western  hills  remote. 

With  gold  upon  their  tips. 
As  ray  by  ray  the  mighty  sun 

Went  down  in  calm  eclipse. 

Welcome  as  homestead  to  the  feet 

Of  pilgrim,  travel-tired, 
Death  to  old  Simon's  dwelling  came, 

A  thing  to  be  desired ; 
And,  breathing  peace  to  all' around. 

The  man  of  war  expired. 
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THE  LAtEBB  OF  LONNB. 

Ane  Rychte  Breiffe  and  WytHe  Ballande,  compilit  by  Maiiter  Hougge. 

There  wals  ane  manne  of  muckil  mychtei 

His  naime  wals  Lowrie  of  the  Lonne, 
Quha  helde  the  loudeste  bragge  of  weir« 

Of  manne  that  evir  battjlle  wonne. 

He  beatte  M'Killum  lance  to  lance, 

He  beat  Gilfillane  of  the  daille ; 
And  at  the  tiltis  and  tourneymentis. 

He  downit  our  gallantis  all  and  haille. 

Hit  falshown  wals  the  fire-flaughtis  glyme. 

His  speire  the  streimer  of  the  sonne. 
So  that  the  championis  stode  alofe, 

And  quailit  ben)re  the  Lairde  of  Lonne. 

Then  he  rade  este  and  he  rade  weste, 
Braiffin^  eche  baulde  upsettying  manne ; 

There  '^evir  wals  ane  knicnte  so  proudde, 
Since  this  proudde  warlde  at  first  begannc. 

But  there  livit  ane  may  den  in  the  Mers, 

Sho  wals  the  flouir  of  fayre  Scotland, 
And  sho  hald  manye  landis  and  rentis. 

And  ane  erildome  at  hir  command. 

But  yet  sho  wolde  not  yelde  to  wedde. 

Nor  trust  hir  herytage  to  manne ; 
And  quhan  the  lordis  came  sychiug  sadde, 

Sho  lynkit  at  hir  quheele  and  spanne. 

And  cm  them  passit  hir  mirry  jokis. 

Pitying  their  caisse  rychte  wofuUye ; 
But  bade  them  seik  ane  odir  sposse. 

For  ane  marryit  wyflfe  sho  wolde  not  bee. 

But  downe  came  Lowrie  of  the  Lonne, 

To  carrye  the  mayden,  landis,  and  aUe, 
He  knowit  sho  nevir  colde  dysclaime 

Ane  lover  so  gallant,  braiffe,  and  talle. 

His  armour  wals  so  daizzling  brychte. 
That  eyne  colde  hardlye  loke  thereonne ; 

He  semit  cladde  in  bumishit  golde ; 
But  alle  wals  nevir  golde  iSaX  shonne. 

His  saddyl  clothe  wauffit  in  the  wynde, 

With  golden  tassillis  coverit  o'er ; 
His  steide  he  caperit  lyke  ane  hynde. 

And  rerit  with  his  brodeside  before. 

And  qulian  he  rappit  at  Landale  ^aite. 

No  porter  steme  wals  to  be  seme ; 
But  ane  prettye  May  came  to  the  yettc. 

And  the  blynke  of  gle  wals  in  hir  eyne. 
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Then  the  Lairde  he  made  his  horse  to  rerr. 

And  the  beiste  he  snortit  awsomelye ; 
*«  If  maydin  Mariote  is  withynnc,  * 

Go  bid  hir  speike  ane  worde  with  mee. 

«  For  I  am  the  mychtie  Lairde  of  Lonne, 

The  hero  of  the  Scottish  lande; 
And  I  am  comit  in  cortesye. 

To  claim  your  winsiun  ladyis  hande." 

And  then  he  maide  his  horse  to  spang, 

Als  though  he  wolde  not  renit  bee, 
Quhille  the  gnuvell  flewe  lyke  bullet  shouris— 

It  wals  ane  gallante  sychte  to  se  I 

The  mayden  squelit  and  keikit  bye, — 
^  Och,  sir !  myne  leddye  is  at  her  quheele» 

And  sho  moste  spynne  her  daylie  tasque. 
Else  sho  and  I  can  ne'er  doo  wele. 

"  Sho  is  ane  pore  but  thryftie  daime» 
Quha  workethe  out  her  daylie  breiddet 

And  hath  no  tyme  to  jaulke  with  ane 
That  cairryeth  so  hie  ane  heidde. 

*<  Quhan  you  can  worke  with  spaidde  and  skole» 

Or  dryffe  ane  trade  of  honeste  faime. 
Then  come  and  woo  myne  ladye  deire. 

Till  then  speide  back  the  gaite  you  caime.*' 

Then  the  Lairde  of  Lonne,  he  thochte  it  goode. 

To  take  Ais  connyng  May's  avyse. 
For  ane  womyn  workyng  for  her  breidde 

For  him  to  wedde  would  not  be  wyse. 

So  he  turnit  his  horsis  heidde  about, 
Quha  neither  spangit  nor  caperit  nowe. 

But  the  plomis  upon  the  Lairdis  helmette. 
They  noddit  dourlye  ower  his  browe. 

Then  hee  has  gone  to  the  Lorde  of  Marche, 
And  hee  has  toulde  him  all  his  taille ; 

And  that  eoode  lorde  hee  laughit  at  him, 
Quhile  bothe  his  sydis  were  lyke  to  faille. 

Quod  hee, ''  It  wals  the  May  herselle, 

I  know  it  by  her  saucye  saye; 
But  go  you  back  and  courte  her  welle. 

She  may  notte,  can  notte  saye  you  naye. 

"  And  scho  has  Landale  touir  and  toune, 
Whitfielde,  and  Kelle,  and  Halsyngtonne 

Her  very  tythe  of  yearly  rentis 
Wolde  purchesse  all  the  landis  of  Lonne.*' 

The  Lairde  he  mountit  his  gallant  steidde. 
And  staitlye  on  his  saddyll  sette,  ; 

He  nevir  styntit  the  lycht  galloppe 
Untille  he  came  to  the  Landtue  yette* 
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He  gaif  his  steidde  untiH  ane  mamiei 

And  staitely  strade  into  the  halle, 
Resolvit  to  win  that  ladye  fayre. 

And  her  brode  landis  the  best  of  alle. 

And  there  he  stode,  and  there  he  strodei 

And  often  sent  he  benne  his  naime ; 
But  all  that  hee  could  saye  or  doo. 

They  wolde  not  bidde  him  to  the  dume. 

For  the  mirrye  May  she  jinkit  and  jeerit, 

And  the  oulde  foteman  gymit  amaine, 
But  the  Lairde  hee  wolde  not  mofe  one  fote» 

But  manfullye  hee  did  remaine. 

At  length  May  Mariote  she  caime  downe, 
L7ke  ane  brychte  ain^elle  comit  fro  hevin, 

And  askit  ho  we  be^  daunt  intrude 
Into  a  maydenis  bower  at  evin  ? 

Quod  he,  **  Myne  deire  and  comelye  daime» 

I  bidder  come  to  maike  demande 
Of  quhat  is  welle  myne  rychte  to  aske, 

Youre  maydeoe  herte  but  and  your  bande. 

''  For  I  am  the  hero  of  fayre  Scotlande, 
No  knycbte  can  stande  before  myne  armis. 

And  welle  it  suittes  the  fayreste  daime 
To  yielde  the  hero  up  hir  chanuis.*' 

"  If  you  be  the  hero  of  fair  Scotlande, 

Then  woe  to  Scotlande  and  to  mee ! 
Ther^  is  not  ane  manne  on  all  myne  lande 

But  wald  thwacke  youre  hyde  most  hertilye. 

**  You  hidf  caipperit  at  the  toumeymentis. 

And  broken  ane  speire  in  lady  is  sychte; 
But  there  is  not  ane  knychte  of  nobyl  blode 

With  gladdyautter  bowis  to  fycht 

"  To  mete  our  meaneste  Borderer's  mychte. 
The  menne  whose  daylie  worke  is  stryffe, 

Walde  let  you  knowe  q^uhat  fychtin^  is. 
And  plie  youre  helis  for  dethe  or  lyffe." 

The  Lairde  he  trampit  with  his  footte, 

Quhill  all  the  hallis  of  Landale  rung ; 
**  Madame,"  quod  he,  **  were  you  ane  manne. 

You  sholde  repente  youre  wyckede  tongue. 

^  There  is  myne  pledge,  now  taike  it  up 

'  Als  fnmklye  als  you  se  it  throwne. 
And  if  you  half  ane  hero  in  fayre  Scotlande, 

I  pledge  myne  lyff  to  bryng  him  downe  l" 

"  I  lift  the  gauntlet,"  said  the  dame, 

**  To-morrowe  come  to  thyne  dejeime, 
And  pass  you  furthe  to  este  or  weste. 

Or  northe  or  souUie,  als  sutis  thyne  tune« 
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^  And  the  firste  manne  thou  meitest  xvith^ 

Give  him  ane  challenge  manfullye. 
And  fyc^t  him  on  the  very  spotte, 

Then  oome  and  tell  the  news  to  me. 

**  If  thou  canst  brynff  the  first  two  downe, 

Either  on  horsbacke  or  on  footte, 
I  pledge  m3me  mayden  courtesye 

To  Hsten  to  thyne  honeste  suitte. 

^  You  lyttO  knowe  the  Mers-mennis  mychte, 

Bredde  unto  battyllis  deadlyest  blee ; 
There  is  not  ane  manne  on  all  myne  lande 

Quha  wUl  not  bryng  you  to  your  kne." 

Then  the  Lairde  pullit  off  his  fedderit  cai  ^ 
And  thryce  he  wafit  it  rounde  his  heidae. 

And  he  utterit  soche  ane  lordlye  shoutte 
Als  neirlye  strak  that  ladye  deidde. 

•  Hurrah  I**  cryit  hee,  *  for  lucky  mee ! 

Now  let  the  skaithe  go  with  the  skome; 
The  fayrest  May  in  all  the  Southe, 

And  hir  braid  landis^  are  myne  the  mome  !'* 

The  Lairde  he  came  to  his  dejeune, 

And  loudde  he  brag^t  of  his  weire ; 
But  soche  ane  bleze  of  wycked  wytte 

The  herte  of  manne  did  nevir  beire. 

The  Lairde  then  mountyd  his  gallante  6teidde» 

And  forth  unto  the  waste  rode  hee, 
Quhere  he  wals  aware  of  ane  beggir  manne 

Comyng  slowlye  slodgyng  ower  the  le. 

Then  the  Lairde  he  thochtis  unto  himselle^ 

*'  This  is  the  warke  will  nevir  doo, 
If  I  sholde  fycht  ane  beggir  manne. 

For  lyffe  I  shall  haif  cause  to  rooe. 

"  But  yet  it  wals  hir  stricke  beheste. 

And  myssinff  him  I  losse  myne  pie, 
Bot  to  bryng  aowne  ane  leille  aulde  manne 

Befyttis  not  herois  courtysye.*' 

The  beggir  hce  came  loutchjmg  on. 
His  heidde  it  shoke,  his  steppe  wals  fraille. 

His  sholderis  bendyt  lyke  ane  bowe. 
His  berde  wals  lyke  ane  quhyte  meris  taille. 

He  had  wallettis  beh3mde,  and  wallettis  before, 

That  waggit  about  him  wondyr  welle. 
But  quhat  wals  in  his  clouttit  bonnette 

There  wals  no  bodye  knawit  but  the  beggir  himselle. 

He  pullit  off  his  bonnette  unto  the  Lairde, 
And  speirit  ane  aumousse  churlishlye. 

Then  the  Lairde  gave  him  ane  twalpennye  piece 
Wirh  ane  aire  of  mycht  and  maijestye. 
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And  theu  he  turnit  him  roiinde  aboutte, 
Sayings  **  Tell  to  mee,  thou  beseir  knaiffe, 

Pidat  thou  evir  fychte  in  felde  of  blode, 
Or  battyll  ane  foemanne  hande  to  glaiffe  ?* 

«  Yes,  I  half  fouchte  In  syngill  fychte, 

And  in  the  fronte  of  battyll  keinne, 
And  I  haif  stode  on  felde  of  blode, 

Quhere  goesyp  like  thee  durate  not  be  teinne." 

"  Quhat  wolde  you  thynke,  then,  beffrir  knaifTe^ 

With  me  to  trie  your  mettyll  here  r* 
*^  Deil  talk  the  hinomoste,"  Uie  beggir  sayit, 

''  If  I  had  borrowit  the  mylleria  mere." 

Then  the  beggir  hee  ^otte  the  mylleria  mere, 
Als  goode  ane  beigle  ale  beggir  colde  hae, 

His  bryddle  wals  the  hayre  hetterre. 
His  saddyll  wals  the  sonke  of  strae. 

But  Boche  ane  bordlye  warriour  maike 

Ne'er  dashyt  forthe  to  dedis  of  weire ; 
He  semyt  to  wax  in  size  and  shaippe 

Quhan  mountit  on  the  mylleris  mere* 

He  had  walletis  behynde,  and  walletis  before, 
And  walletis  out  ower  his  sholderis  had  hee ; 

You  mychte  als  welle  perce  ane  packe  of  wole, 
Als  trie  to  perce  his  fayre  bodye* 

He  keipit  hiis  pykit  staffe  on  hie, 

And  gallopit  on,  and  cryit  "  Wellhee  I" 
And  his  walletis  waifit  like  twentye  wyngis. 

That  evin  ane  feirsome  sychte  wals  hee ; 

But  the  Lairdis  horse  colde  not  stande  the  sychte. 

His  ver^  soulle  did  quaike  for  dreidde, 
For  he  reirit  and  snortit  lyke  ane  quhalei 

And  neirlye  fellit  his  maister  deidde. 

And  or  the  beggir  rechit  the  grounde. 

Be  forty  e  el  lis,  als  I  herit  saye. 
The  horse,  in  spytte  of  bytte  and  spurre, 

Quhelit  off,  and  fledde  lyke  fire  awaye. 

But  the  mylleris  mere  wals  ane  mere  of  breide, 

And  better  mere  nor  myller  behofit  ; 
For  all  the  warre-steidis  horryd  dreidde, 

Ane  fleiter  better  yaude  sho  provit : 

For  the  beggir  pursuit,  shoutyng  "  Wellhee  !*' 

And  harde  came  on  the  battyll  steidde. 
Then  he  wanne  the  Lairde  ane  sturdye  thwacke. 

That  dang  his  helmette  off  his  heidde. 

And  rounde  and  rounde  the  Landale  touir 
They  gallopit  on  with  mychte  and  mayne, 

Quhille  May  Mariote  and  all  hir  maydis 
Lauchit  als  they  nevir  lauchit  agayne. 
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And  rounde  and  rounde  the  Landale  touir 

The  Lairde  and  his  pursuer  flewe; 
And  the  walletis  daddit  rounde  and  rounde» 

And  raisit  the  atoure  at  every  hewe. 

And  many  a  hard  and  hewye  knolle 
Felle  on  the  rumpe  of  the  warre  steidde. 

Whilom  the  hraiffe  nors  gronit  and  ranne, 
Holdyng  out  his  taille,  and  eke  his  heidde. 

Then  wolde  the  b^gir  quhele  aboutte. 
To  meite  the  LairSis  horse  faiee  to  faice; 

But  the  horse  no  sooner  the  beggir  sawe. 
Than  spite  of  dethe  he  tumit  tne  chaice^ 

And  rounde  and  rounde  the  Landale  touir. 
For  the  outter  gatis  were  barrit  amayne ; 

And  soche  ane  chaice  in  soche  ane  plaice, 
Ladye  shall  nevir  behoulde  againe. 

Till  the  Lairde,  in  black  despaire  and  rage. 

Flung  himselle  fercely  fro  his  steidde. 
Then  Uu-ewe  the  bryddle  fro  his  graspe, 

Swearyng  to  bee  the  beggiris  deidde. 

But  footte  to  footte,  and  hande  to  hande. 

The  beggir  mette  him  gallantlye; 
At  the  first  bu£Pe  the  beggir  gatte. 

The  BtourQ  lyke  ane  snowe-dryfte  did  flee. 
And  it  flewe  intille  the  Lairdis  two  eyne, 

Till  feinte  ane  styme  the  Lairde  colde  se» 

But  whidder  it  came  fro  pepper  pocke, 
Or  begffiris  pouche,  hee  colde  not  telle. 

But  it  waTs  als  hotte  and  sharpe  to  beir, 
Als  asches  fro  the  graitte  ot  helle. 

Then  the  beggir  he  lauchit  ane  wycked  lauche, 
AJs  the  Lairde  he  juropit  lyke  ane  possessit^ 

And  the  beggir  had  nothyng  more  to  doo 
But  to  laye  on  als  lykit  him  best 

Hee  thwackit  the  Lairde,  and  hee  daddit  the  Lairde, 
And  hee  clouttit  him  quhille  in  wofull  plychte. 

"  You  gaif  me  ane  aumouss,"  the  beggir  say  it, 
"  So  ril  not  taike  thyne  lyfl*e  outrychte, 

"  But  betydde  mee  weille,  betydde  mee  wo, 
Thyne  glyttering  garbe  shalle  go  with  mee^ 

To  teche  thee  challynge  ane  hombil  beggir, 
Quha  wals  not  trobyling  thyne  nor  thee.*' 

He  tyrelit  the  Lairde  unto  the  boffe. 

And  buskit  himselle  in  his  fyneryc, 
Tlien  beltyd  on  his  nobyl  brande. 

And  wow  but  ane  jollye  beggir  wals  hee  \ 

But  he  lefte  the  Lairde  his  pykit  kente. 
His  powlderit  duddis,  ana  pockis  of  meillfr— 

Och !  nevir  wals  wooir  so  harde  bestedde, 
Or  ane  hauchtye  herte  broughte  downe  so  weille  I 
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He  hathe  clothit  himselle  in  the  begdris  duddiB, 

No  oder  remede  bad  bee  the  wbyile. 
But  bis  borse  wold  not  lette  bim  come  neure— 

No»  not  wytbin  ane  balf  a  mylle. 

.    But  quberre  be  fledde,  or  quberre  be  spedde* 
I  nevir  colde  ierne  witb  all  myue  lore. 
But  bee  nevir  sette  uppe  bis  faice  agayne» 
And  nevir  wals  seine  in  Scotlande  more. 

But  wo  be  to  tbat  May  Mariote ! 

Qubatis  to  be  wonne  at  womanis  bande  I  .     

For  sbo  bas  wedded  tbat  bestir  knaiffe. 

And  maide  bim  lorde  of  sSle  bir  lande  I 

For  quba  wals  bee  but  the  Knycbte  of  Home, 

Tlie  dreade  of  all  tbe  Border  boundis, 
Qubam  tbat  connyn^  May  bad  warnyt  weille 

To  watcbe  tbe  Lairde  in  alle  bis  roimdis. 

And  tbe  pretendit  mylleris  mere 
Wals  the  ae  best  beste  tbat  evir  wals  bom ; 

Oft  bad  sbo  broke  tbe  English  rankis. 
And  laid  tbeyre  leideris  all  forlorne. 

May  nevir  ane  brag^arde  bruike  tbe  glaive 

That  beste  befyttis  ane  nobyll  bande — 
And  everye  lovir  losse  tbe  daime 

Who  goes  bir  favour  to  commande  I 

*«*  The  hero  of  this  legend  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Alexander,  the  tenth  knight 
of  Home ;  for,  on  consulting  the  registers  of  that  family,  I  find  that  he  was  married 
to  Mariote,  or  Marriotta,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  X^ndale  of  Landale,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick. 

J.  H. 

Mount-Bengery  March  12,  1830. 


THE  FORSAKEN  TO  THE  FALSE  ONE. 
BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

I  DAHE  thee  to  forget  me !  go  wander  where  thou  wilt, 

Tby  band  upon  tbe  vessel's  helm,  or  on  the  sabre's  hilt; 

Away !  thou  rt  free !  o'er  land  and  sea,  go  rush  to  danger's  brink  I 

But  ob,  thou  canst  not  fly  from  thought  I  thy  curse  will  l)e — to  think! 

Remember  roe !  remember  all — my  long-enduring  love. 
That  link'd  itself  to  perfidy ;  the  vulture  and  the  dove ! 
Remember  in  tby  utmost  need,  I  never  once  did  shrink. 
But  clung  to  thee  confidingly ;  thy  curse  shall  be — to  think  ! 

Then  go !  that  thought  will  render  thee  a  dastard  in  the  fight, 
That  thought,  when  thou  art  tempest-tost,  will  fill  thee  with  affright ; 
In  some  vile  dungeon  mayst  thou  lie,  and,  counting  each  cold  link 
That  binds  thee  to  captivity,  thy  curse  shall  be — to  think  ! 

Go !  seek  the  merry  banquet-hall,  where  younger  maidens  bloom. 
The  thought  of  me  shall  make  thee  there  endure  a  deeper  gloom ; 
That  thought  shall  turn  the  festive  cup  to  poison  while  you  drink, 
And  while  false  smiles  are  on  thy  cheek,  tby  curse  will  be — to  think  1 
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Forget  me !  false  one,  hope  it  not !  When  minstrels  touch  the  Btring, 
The  memory  of  other  days  will  gall  thee  while  they  sing; 
The  airs  /  used  to  love  will  make  thy  coward  conscience  shrink. 
Aye,  ev'ry  note  will  have  its  sting— tiiy  curse  will  he^-fo  think  ! 

Forget  me !  No,  that  shaU  not  he  \  VXL  haunt  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
In  (freams  thou'lt  cling  to  slimy  rocks  that  overhang  the  deep ; 
Thou'lt  shriek  for  aid  I  my  feeble  arm  shall  hurl  thee  from  the  brink, 
And  when  thou  wak*st  in  wild  dismay^  thy  curse  will  be— ^o  think ! 


TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC, 
BY  MRS  HEMAN8. 

Taoete,  Ue«te,  O  luoiii  triumfiuiti ! 
Riivegliate  in  rano  *1  cor  cbe  non  pu6  UberaisL 

Wherefore  and  whither  bear'st  thou  up  my  spirit, 
On  eagle-win^,  through  every  plume  that  thrill  ? 

It  hath  no  crown  of  victory  to  inherit — 
Be  still,  triumphant  Harmony  I  be  still  I 

Thine  are  no  sounds  for  Earth,  thus  proudly  swelling 

Into  rich  floods  of  joy : — ^it  is  but  pain 
To  mount  so  high,  yet  find  on  hi^h  no  dwelling, 

To  sink  so  fast,  so  heavily  again  I 

No  sounds  for  Earth  ? — Yes,  to  young  Chieftain  dying 

On  his  own  battle-field  at  set  of  sun, 
With  his  freed  Country's  Banner  o'er  him  flying, 

Well  mightst  thou  speak  of  Fame's  high  guerdon  won. 

No  sounds  for  Earth  ? — Yes,  for  the  Martjrr  leading 

Unto  victorious  Death  serenely  on. 
For  Patriot  by  his  rescued  Altars  bleeding, 

Thou  hast  a  voice  in  each  majestic  tone. 

But  speak  not  thus  to  one  whose  heart  is  beating 
A^inst  Life's  narrow  bound,  in  conflict  vain  I 

For  Power,  for  Joy,  high  Hope,  and  rapturous  greeting. 
Thou  wak'st  lone  thirst — be  hush'd,  exulting  strain. 

Be  hush'd,  or  breathe  of  Grief! — of  Exile-yearnings 
Under  the  willows  of  the  stranger-shore ; 

Breathe  of  the  soul's  untold  and  restless  burnings. 
For  looks,  tones,  footsteps,  that  return  no  more. 

Breathe  of  deep  Love — a  lonely  Vigil  keeping 

Through  the  night-hours  o'er  wasted  health  to  pine; 

Rich  thoughts  and  sad  like  faded  rose-leaves  heaping, 
In  the  shut  heart,  at  once  a  Tomb  and  Shrine. 

Or  pass  as  if  thy  spirit-notes  came  sighing 
From  Worlds  beneath  some  blue  Llyslan  sky ; 

Breathe  of  repose,  the  pure,  the  bright,  th*  undying—' 
Of  Joy  no  more— bewildering  Harmony ! 
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ODB  TO  POrERTT, 
I. 

Hail  !  mighty  Power !  who  o'er  my  lot 

Presidest  uncontroll'd  and  ftree ; 
Sole  Ruler  of  the  rural  cot, 

I  bid  thee  hail,  dread  Poverty ! 
Thine  aid  I  crave  to  guide  my  strdn, 
Nor  shall  I  fiupplicate  in  vain. 

II. 
When  on  this  world  of  woe  and  toil, 

A  helpless  stranger,  I  was  cast, 
Like  mariner  on  desert  isle, 

The  sport  and  victim  of  the  blast, 
Thy  russet  robe  was  o'er  me  flung. 
And  to  thy  cold,  lean  hand  I  clung. 

III. 
In  youth  I  felt  thy  guardian  care, — 

Each  saving,  selt-denying  rule. 
Needful  for  those  of  fortune  spare, 

I  learnt  and  practised  in  thv  school ; 
And  of  my  lengthen'd  life  at  large 
Thou  still  hast  taken  special  charge. 

IV. 

Much  have  I  seen,  much  more  I've  heard. 
Of  chance  and  change  in  this  vain  world ; 

The  low  to  high  estate  preferr'd— : 
From  high  estate  the  haughty  hurl'd : 

But  chance  or  change  ne'er  pass'd  o'er  me  ;^- 

Fm  still  thy  subject — Poverty  I 

v. 
(Ah !  how  unwise  are  they  who  scorn 

Thy  homely  garb  and  humble  fare ; 
Who  scale  tJie  Tropic's  burning  bourne. 

Ideal  happiness  to  share  I 
They  treaa  the  wild  and  plough  the  wave 
In  quest  of  gold — but  fina  a  grave.) 

VI. 

There  are  who  know  thee  but  by  name. 

Who  spurn  thy  salutary  laws, 
And  count  thy  mark  a  badge  of  shame. 

And  hold  it  sin  to  own  thy  cause. 
Fools  that  they  are !  they  never  knew 
Thy  guiltless  pride— thy  spirit  true. 

VII. 

Full  oft  in  danger's  darkest  day 

Thy  sons  have  proved  their  country's  shield. 

When  Wealth's  effeminate  array 
Appear'd  not  on  the  battle-field : — 

'Twas  theirs  to  grasp  the  patriot  brand. 

That  dropp'd  from  Lux'ry's  nerveless  hand. 

VIII. 

Full  oft,  when  wealth-engender'd  crime 
RoU'd  o'er  the  lands  its  whelming  tide, 
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Their  fervent  faith  and  hope  sublime 

Have  stable  proved  thoueh  sorely  tried : 
In  virtue's  heavenward  path  they  trode. 
When  pleasure's  sons  forsook  their  God. 

IX. 

And  yet  nor  stone,  nor  poet's  strain. 

Records  their  honours  undefiled; 
Ev'n  poesy  would  weave  in  vain 

The  laurel  wreath  for  penury's  child : 
Should  fashion  sneer,  or  fortune  frown, 
'Twould  wither  ere  the  sun  went  down. 

But  greater,  happier,  far  is  he, 

More  ample  nis  reward  of  praise- 
Though  he  should  misery's  kinsman  be. 

Though  hardships  cloud  his  earthly  days— 
Who  triumphs  in  temptation's  hour. 
Than  he  who  wins  the  warlike  tower. 

XI. 

Wliat,  though  he  may  not  write  his  name 

On  history's  ever-living  page ! 
What,  though  the  thrilling  trump  of  fame 

Echo  it  not  from  age  to  age  I 
'Tis  blazon'd  bright  in  realms  on  high, 
Enroll'd  in  records  of  the  sky. 

XII. 

What,  though  the  hireling  bard  be  mute. 

When  humble  worth  for  notice  calls. 
There  wants  not  voice  of  harp  and  lute 

To  hymn  it  high  in  heavenly  halls ; 
Around  the  cell  where  virtue  weeps. 
His  nightly  watch  the  Seraph  keeps. 

XIII. 

If  peace  of  mind  your  thoughts  employ, 
Ye  restless,  murm'ring  sons  of  earth  I 
Ah  I  shun  the  splendid  haunts  of  joy — 
.  Peace  dwells  not  with  unholy  mirth ; 
But  oft  amidst  a  crowd  of  woes, 
As  in  the  desert  blooms  the  rose. 

XIV. 

Thick  fly  the  hostile  shafts  of  fate. 

And  wreck  and  ruin  mark  their  course. 

But  the  pure  spirit,  firm,  sedate. 

Nor  feels  their  flight,  nor  fears  its  force. 

So  storms  the  ocean's  surface  sweep, 

Wbile  calm  below  the  waters  sleep. 

XV. 

O !  may  internal  peace  be  mine. 
Though  outward  woes  urge  on  their  war. 

And,  Hope  !  do  thou  my  path  define. 
And  light  it  with  thy  radiant  star. 

Thou  Hope,  who,  through  the  shades  of  Forrow, 

Canst  trace  the  dawn  of  joy's  bright  morrow  I 
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Tooth  of  the  olden  time !  Fd  wish  to  learn 

Thy  living  history ;  what  age  and  nation 
Thou  represented' St  underneath  the  cairn. 

Fruitful  of  antiquarian  speculation ; 
Nor  are  my  queries  an  unmeaning  sally — 
Tooth  is  to  tongue  a  neighbour  and  an  ally. 

Was  it  thy  pro.ud  distinction,  ancient  tooth. 

To  ornament  and  arm  a  Roman  jaw. 
When  the  all-conquering  legions  of  the  south 

Imposed  on  us  their  language  and  their  law  ? 
When  death  or  bondage  seemNl  to  overtake  us, 
Pray,  didst  thou  gnash  defiance  on  Galgacus  ? 

Was  thy  proprietor  a  sky-blue  Pict, 

RemarKable  for  loneitude  of  arm  ? 
One  of  tiiat  ti*ibe  which  kingly  Kenneth  kick'd 

From  crown  and  kingdom,  to  their  no  small  harm  ? 
Well  known  they  were,  I  wot,  for  uncouth  grammar. 
For  painting,  too,  and  throwing  the  sledge-hammer. 

Perhaps  thou  art  a  tooth  of  Saxon  breed, 

(A  heath'nish  cruel  race  with  yellow  hair,) 
And  haply  grinn'd  within  some  helmed  head. 

With  very  transport,  when  the  victim  fair 
Was  seized  and  slain,  and  sacrificed,  and  sodden. 
And  served  up  to  bloody  Thor  and  Woden. 

Thou'rt  not  Druidical,  Fm  prone  to  think. 

For  near  thy  lonely  tomb  no  forests  grow ; 
Nor,  o'er  thy  bending  river's  grassy  bnnk 

Hath  the  green  oak  its  shade  been  known  to  throw. 
Forming  a  fane  of  gloom  for  Druid  sages. 
Or  all  hath  perish'd  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

What  was  thy  owner,  then  ?  a  warrior  dire. 

Who  lived  and  died  amid  the  din  of  battle  ? 
Or  perhaps  some  consequential  feudal  squire. 

Who  bought  and  sold  his  serfs  like  other  cattle  ? 
Mayhap  a  bard,  with  soul  of  gentler  quality. 
Who  sigh*d  for,  but  obtained  not,  immortality. 

If  so,  what  funeral  rites  appeased  his  shade  ? 

Waked  minstrelsy  her  wildest  intonations  ? 
Did  silent  sorrow  many  a  breast  pervade  ? 

Or  rung  the  welkin  wide  with  ululations. 
While  rose  in  air  the  monumental  stones  ? 
A  graceful  cone — most  venerable^-of  bones  I 

Ah  I  little  thought  the  magnet  of  his  times — 

Th'  aspiring  bard— the  man  of  power — the  hero— 

That  his  renown  should  rise  in  these  my  rhymes 
After  ten  centuries'  repose  at  Zero ; 

And  that  his  tooth,  ejected  from  its  socket. 

Should  toss  and  tumble  in  my  waistcoat  pocket 
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Having  discussM  these  high  concerns  a  little, 

(I  hope  with  some  decorum  and  propriety,) 
There  yet  remain  8om6  minor  points  to  settle. 

Though  not  less  interesting  to  society; 
Questions  connected  with  domestic  quiet 
And  happiness — I  now  allude  to  diet. 

Much  as  Tve  sought  thy  lineage  and  descent, 

Thou  bony  remnant  of  departed  giory  1 
I  own  Fm  not  less  anxiously  bent 

To  learn  thy  private,  more  immediate  story-— 
What  meats,  or  common,  or  by  way  of  cordial. 
Have  undergone  thy  masticating  ordeal. 

'Twere  an  uncourteous  question,  "  Didst  thou  fare 

On  luxuries  which  modem  teeth  disable  ?' 
Thy  hardy  frame  and  healthful  looks  dedare. 

That  no  such  trash  e'er  trifled  on  thy  table : 
Thine  was  the  food  of  undegenerate  ages. 
Else  never  hadst  thou  figured  in  my  pages. 

'Twas  thine,  heroic  tooth  I  'twas  thine  to  pierce 
The  red  deer's  swelling  sides  with  pride  dilated  | 

The  wild  boar's  head,  terrific,  grim,  and  fierce. 
Thy  eager,  ardent  onset  too  awaited; 

Then  teeth  with  tusk  in  deadly  conflict  meeting, 

Display'd  the  feats  of  true,  primeval  eatmg. 

'Twere  equally  uncivil  to  enquire 
If  aught  thou  knowest  of  the  frightful  ache  ; 

Thy  fangs  are  sound  as  one  could  well  desire. 
Thy  hard  enamel  smooth  as  frozen  lake. 

Thy  triumph  is  twofold,  O  tooth  sublime  ! 

Thou  scom'st  alike  toolii-ache  and  tooth  of  time. 

And  here  thou  art,  a  prodigy — a  wonder— 

A  monument  of  undecaying  earth ; 
Nor  more  of  thee  we'll  know  till  the  last  thunder 

Shall  from  his  slumbers  call  thy  master  forth ; 
These  puzzles  which  I  grapple  with  in  vain 
Shall  then  be  solved — and  all  thy  case  seem  plain. 


This  and  the  preceding  Poem,  "  Ode  to  Poverty," — communiGated  to  ub 
by  a  Lady  whom  we  greatly  esteem — are  the  production  of  William  Park, 
farm-servant,  or  ''  Minister's  man,"  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Brown  of  Eskdale-mun*. 
They  exhibit,  in  the  highest  and  purest  light,  that  intellectual  and  moral 
worth,  which  adorns,  dignifies,  and  ennobles  the  character  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland. 

C.N. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 


The  earthy  in  all  probability,  pos- 
leMes  not  a  nobler  scene  of  natural 
iplendour,  than  that  which  is  present* 
ed  to  the  traveller,  who,  from  the 
bridge  of  Cliamouni,  looks  up  the 
valley  towards  Mont  Blanc,  dluring 
those  few  moments  when  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  lingering  on 
its  crest^  reflect  by  their  brilliancy  a 
hallowed  artificial  twilight  over  the 
pine-woods  and  glaciers  below;  and 
then,  after  gradually  tinting  those 
eternal  snows  with  every  shade  of 
colouring,  from  the  bright  glittering 
of  burnished  gold,  to  the  softest  pur- 
ple, finally  leave  them  in  well  de* 
lined  outline,  boldly  contrasted  with 
the  dark  background  ^f  a  clear  au- 
tumnal sky;  and  to  Mr  Pocock  and 
Mr  Wjrndham,  who,  in  1 742,  were  the 
first  to  explore  the  wonders  of  this 
stupendous  scenery,  it  must  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  peculiar  charm  at- 
tendant on  what  has  hitherto  eluded 
the  gaze  of  the  rest  of  human  kind.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  sift  the  causes, 
or  analyse  the  effects,  of  a  fastidious- 
ness, which,  in  spite  of  better  and 
more  rational  principles,  does,  and 
will,  detract  more  or  less  from  the 
admiration  of  what  is  in  other  re- 
spects excellent  and  perfect,  when 
once  it  becomes  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  world  at  large.  Sulfice 
It  to  say,  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  some  such  feelings  that  the  writer 
of  these  pages,  satiated  with  the 
again  and  again  repeated  routine  of 
a  Swiss  tour,  placed  his  maps  be- 
fore him,  and  ranged  over  the  cir- 
cumscribed limits  of  the  time  and- 
flmce  at  his  command,  to  find  some- 
thing less  frequented,  though  not  less 
interesting. 

Names,  after  all,  have  more  power- 
fu\  attractions  than  we  are  aware  of, 
and  possibly,  therefore — Breche  de 
Roland— Mt.  Perdu — and,  though 
last,  not  least,  Maladetta,  had  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Pyrenees,  a  district  less 
visited  than  other  picturesque  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  moreover  rich  in 


interesting  associations.  The  valleyi 
amidst  these  mountains  had  been  the 
refuge  of  that  singular  order  of  chi« 
valry,the  Knights  Templars;  therein 
had  they  raised  their  oanners,  and 
erected  chapels  in  remote  recesses, 
whose  remnants  were  still  in  exist- 
ence. Every  frontier  pass  had  its 
eventful  tale  of  daring  and  lawless 
smugglers.  The  gorges  and  the  car 
vems  had  each  been  3ie  reputed  rer* 
sorts  of  mountain  plunderers :  and, 
above  all,  many  ot  these  romantic 
heights  were  endeared  to  Englishp 
men,  by  the  recollection  of  gallant 
deeds  of  British  valour  performed  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  Peninsular 
war. 

The  result  was,  that  the  writer 
found  himself,  after  seeing  much  that 
amply. repaid  his  labour,  in  process 
of  time,  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
Bagneree  de  Luchon,  the  view  from 
wmch,  down  a  protracted  avenue  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  is  bounded 
by  the  apparently  insurmountable 
barrier  formed  by  the  Pic  de  la  Piaue 
on  the  left,  and  the  serrated  heignts 
of  Estaovas  on  the  right,  between 
which  lay  concealed  the  hidden  Port 
of  Venasque;  the  whole  forming  a 
frowning  screen,  excluding  from  view 
the  mysterious  form  of  Maladetta, 
"  The  accursed:'  It  is  to  this  pass, 
and  to  this  singular  mountain,  which, 
although  three  times*  more  elevated 
than  Snowdon,  and  little  inferior  to 
the  highest  of  the  Alps,  contrives  by 
its  locality  to  elude  observation,  re- 
quiring to  be  closely  approached  to 
be  seen,  that  he  would  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  and  request  him 
in  imagination  to  form  one  of  a  party 
preparmg  at  midnight  to  quit  the 
little  town  of  Luchon,  to  meet  the 
rising  sun  upon  the  uplands,  as  his 
first  rays  should  dawn  upon  the  Spa- 
nish frontier  of  Venasque. 

The  thermometer  had  during  the 
day,  even  in  the  shade,  risen  to  86 
Fahrenheit,  and,  at  this  lat«  hour,  was 
stationary  at  75 ;  but  though  not  a 
breath  of  air  was  stirring,  it  was  the 
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glow  of  heat  without  the  oppression  ; 
the  moon,  in  her  waning  quarter,  had 
just  risen  behind  a  bank-  of  moun- 
tains, otly  revealing  her  presence  by 
a  lighter  tint  in  a  cloudless  heaven, 
adding  by  its  mild  and  mellow  gleam 
to  the  perfection  of  a  night  which 
night  have  been  coveted  oy  the  in* 
mates  of  Paradise.  Leaving  a  ga- 
laxy of  candles  and  lanterns,  held 
up  by  half  the  wondering  villagers 
assembled  to  see  us  set  out,  our  Ut- 
ile horses  clattered  merrily  over  the 
pavement,  and  down  the  long  avenue, 
till  -We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
TOugh  and  stony  track,  winding  for  a 
time  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Pique, 
which  soon  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  natural  mound  on  which  the 
ruined  tower  of  Castel  Viel  reared 
Itself,  serving  in  its  day  as  the  advan- 
ced post  andguardian  of  the  valley. 
Leaving  it  on  our  right,  we  diverged 
from  the  line  of  the  river,  and  began 
to  ascend  through  a  dense  and  con- 
tinued forest,  the  path  growing  more 
Wild,  the  trees  more  grand,  as  we 
proceeded,  our  horses  sometimes 
stepping  over  the  stems  of  fallen 
pines,  sometimes  making  a' detour 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice, 
to  avoid  their  projecting  roots 
and  stumps,  catchmfi"  an  occasional 
glimpse  through  the  oranches  of  the 
peaks  of  Venasque,  towering  high  in 
the  moonlight  It  was  the  scenery 
of  a  dream,  in  its  indistinct  sublimity. 
As  the  night  advanced,  and  the  ascent 
increased,  the  glowing  warmth  of  Lu- 
chon  was  exchanged  for  a  piercing 
chill,  and  long  before  one  o'clock,  all 
were  muffled  up  in  their  respective 
cloaks,  capotes,  or  roquelaures,  pad- 
ding their  way  in  Indian  file  along 
the  narrow  path. 

This  sudden  transition  from  exces- 
sive heat  to  the  searching  cold  of  the 
mountain  air,  and  the  impressive  still- 
ness of  the  romantic  scenery,  had 
each,  probably,  its  effect  in  reducing 
conversation  to  an  occasional  remark, 
or  an  in  voluntai-y  exclamation,  as  sha- 
dowy peaks,  or  indistinct  objects  gli- 
ded into  view.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  intervals,  that  the  silence  was 
interrupted  by  a  shrill  scream,  evi- 
dently distant,  but  so  acute   and 


mournful,  that  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  uttered  by  other  than  an  un- 
happy wanderer  on  some  lonely  crag; 
suffering  under  severe  pun ;  was  it 
thedeath-cryof  ahuman  beinff?  "No," 
replied  the  guide, — '^  it  is  the  great 
night^wl  of  the  woods,*  calling  to 
its  mate ;"  and  in  a  few  momenta  the 
doleful  cry  was  answered  by  its  part* 
ner  from  the  rocks  immediately 
above.  As  we  proceeded,  a  vast  te- 
nebrious  mass  increasing  in  size  bad 
long  been  perceived,  ana  its  gloomy 
undefined  form  had  now  monopo- 
lized neai'ly  the  whole  of  the  distant 
landscape.  We  knew  from  its  post* 
tion  and  outline,  that  it  was  in  hct 
the  precipitous  boundanr  of  our  ex* 
cursion,  but  to  the  eye  of  an  ignorant 
observer,  it  had  all  the  resemblance 
of  a  jet-black  gloomy  sky,  enlivened 
only  by  one  stray  ruddy  star,  which 
glimmered  alone  far  above,  near  the 
summit.  "  It  is  the  watchligbt  of  an 
izard  hunter,''  said  our  guide; "  while 
yonder  fire  bums,  he  may  sleep  in 
safety ;  the  wolf  and  the  bear  will  not 
molest  him." 

About  a  quarter  after  two  o'clock, 
we  emerged  from  the  forest;  and 
crossing  a  comparatively  flat  grassy 
plain,  reached  the  Hospice  of  Bag- 
neres,  a  large  lonely  building  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
The  loud  barking  of  some  shepherds* 
dogs  announced  our  approacn ;  and, 
•without  knocking,  the  door  was 
speedily  opened  by  the  keepers  of 
this  secluded  hostelry,  who,  accus* 
tomed  to  see  guests  of  all  classes 
and  characters,  at  all. hours  and  sea- 
sons, expressed  no  surprise  at  a  vi- 
sit which  in  most  places  would  have 
been  equally  ill-timed  and  unaeason* 
able. 

We  were  admitted  from  the  pas* 
sage  into  a  large  lugubrious  cham- 
ber, black  and  dingy  with  accumu- 
lated dust  and  smoke,  dimly  lighted 
at  one  end  by  the  smothering  rem- 
nants of  an  expiring  fire,  scattered 
over  a  wide  heartfplace,  and  en- 
circled with  stools  and  rude  benches 
recently  occupied  by  a  numerous 
body  of  shepherds  or  smugglers,  or 
other  doubtful  characters,  whose  bo- 
dies, buried  in  sleep,  were   inter- 


•  (Strix  Bubo),  n  species  of  owl  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  an  eagle ;  very  «ire]y 
keen  in  Great  Britain,  building  its  nest  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  and  confining  itself  tO 
mountainous;  and  alnxost  inaccessible  places. 
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mioflied  in  every  variety  of  attitude, 
aBiiaBt  a  confused  heterogeneous  pile 
Qf  sacks,  and  saddles,  and  packages 
of  all  descriptions.  A  roi^n  coarse- 
featured  hostess  replenished  the 
hearth-stone  with  a  supply  of  fresh 

Eine-loffs,  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
lazed  half  way  up  a  wide  chimney; 
and,  while  it  thawed  our  benumbed 
limbs,  threw  a  bright  red  glare  over 
the  strange  apanmept,  and  still 
atranffer  company  assembled  there- 
in. While  our  ^ides  refreshed  the 
horses,  we  as  ^adly  refreshed  our- 
aelves,  and  lost  no  time  in  replenish- 
ing our  stock  of  exhausted  warmth, 
preparatory  to  the  chill  of  the  morn- 
ing on  the  still  more  elevated  regions 
we  had  yet  to  encounter. 

About  three  o'clock,  some  nascent 
aymptoms  of  dawn  were  visible,  and 
we  remounted.  Above  the  N.E.  ho- 
rizon, a  pale  glimmering  gave  token 
of  the  approa^  of  morning,  just  suf- 
ficient to  shew  us  the  hei&ts  of  Ve- 
Basque,  uprearing  themselves  in  one 
appwently  unbroken  precipice,  im- 
niediately  in  our  front,  and  we  could 
not  easily  persuade  ourselves  that 
up  the  very  centre  of  this  seeminglv 
unscalable  barrier,  we  were  to  ad- 
vance.     After  crossing  a   shallow 
stream  bounding  the  grassy  plateau 
on  which  stood  the  hospice,  we  be- 
gan to  rise.    For  a  time  the  ascent 
was  neither  steep  nor  difficult;  a 
guide  led  the  way,  and  the  horses, 
accustomed  to  their  work,  followed, 
ivithout  an  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
riders  to  urge  or  direct  them.    Soon, 
however,  the  angle  of  altitude  very 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  track, 
Yrhich  had  hitherto  only  deviated 
from  a  right  line  by  an  occasional 
curve,  assumed  a  zigzag  form  over 
a  ahelf  of  rugged  rSck  upon  which 
nothing  short  of  an  izard,  a  eoat,  or 
these  mountain  ponies,  could  have 
ventured  to  place  their  homy  hoofs. 
^''ith  the  exception  of  the  plateau 
ure  had  quitted^  (the  site  of  tlie  hos- 
pice,} we  were  now,  I  may  say,  en- 
veloped in  precipices.    On  our  left, 
claiming  kindred  with  the  very  hea- 
vens, stood  a  wall  of  rock,  broken  at 
various  heights  by  ledges  of  various 
ividth,  covered  with  straggling  wood, 
on  one  of  which  and  more  than  mid- 
way  from  the  base,  the  guide  pointed 
out  to  us  the  spot  where  we  had  seen 
the  izard  hunter's  fire;  but  we  looked 
in  v&iB  through  a  telescope  for  a  trace 
vol.  XXVI*  »0.  CMV. 
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of  smoke,  or  the  figure  of  the  forlorn 
man  who  had  made  his  restimn'-place 
in  so  perilous  a  situation; — ^his  lair 
was  beyond  the  ken  of  human  sight. 
By  this  time,  twilight  had  made  much 
proeresB,  and,  when  about  half  way 
up  the  gorge,  the  sky  began  to  redden, 
the  inoon  to  dim,  the  stars  to  fade, 
objects  to  become  clearer,  and  to 
dawn  into  colour.  The  japped  ridges 
of  Pic  de  la  Pique  first  caught  the 
morning  ray,  and  as  each  distinct 
point  became  illuminated,  the  details 
of  this  desolate  amphitheatre  gradu- 
ally revealed  themselves. 

In  every  direction  huge  fragments 
of  rock  were  scattered  ana  torn 
asunder,  giving  fearful  and  terrible 
evidence  of  the  dire  visitations  this 
desolate  gorge  was  alone  permitted 
to  witness — visitations  on  which  no 
mortal  eye  could  look  and  live.  Hiat 
some,  indeed,  had  seen  them  in  the 
hour  of  death,  was  too  evident;  for 
here  and  there  a  monumental  cross 
marked  the  spot  of  some  fatal  catas- 
trophe. A  certain  hollow,  in  parti- 
cular, at  the  foot  of  a  huge  insulated 
fragment,  weighing  many  thousand 
tons,  our  guide  pointed  out  as  the 
ffrave  of  f^ur  persons  who  had  not 
long  before  met  their  fate.  The  party 
consisted  of  six,  one  of  whom  was 
his  brother.  Thus  far  had  they  jour- 
neyed without  meeting  any  other 
obstacles  than  such  as  naturally  ex- 
isted early  in  the  spring,  when  all  that 
we  saw  around  us  was  shrouded 
under  one  deep  mantle  of  snow» 
They  were  marching  in  a  line,  cau- 
tiously following  in  each  other's  foot- 
steps, when  an  avalanche  came  upon 
them.  His  brother  was  in  the  van, 
but  was  too  much  bewildered  to  give 
any  very  accurate  account  either  of 
his  own  feelings  or  pf  what  took 
place.  He  could  speak  of  a  rushing, 
mighty  wind,  when,  turning  round, 
all  nad  disappeared  saving  the  man 
who  immediately  followed  him — the 
four  were  taken— the  two  were  left ! 
It  was  useless  to  search  for  their 
bodies  till  later  in  tiie  year,  when  the 
snows  had  melted,  lliey  were  then 
found,  fresh  and  uncorrupt  as  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  called  away, 
without  an  expression  of  agony  or 
struggle.  Everv  feature  placid  and 
composed  as  if  wrapped  in  sound 
and  peaceful  sleep.  Their  remaina 
were  deposited  in  the  hollow  I  lia\  «^ 
mentioned,  and  there  they  still  sleep 
2q 
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011  md  tike  fhnlr  rMt,beiM«  IthMd^ 
0t<m«,  ftuch  M  few  can  Inmst  iff,  and 
Iquettion  whether  earth  can  produce 
a  mere  solemn  and  solitary  sepulchre 
Wherein  the  dead  repose  for  their 
l^lpointed  time. 

An  eagle  or  two  were  now  seen 
Bearing  aloft^  welcoming  the  rising 
atm,  while  a  few  choughs  were  noi^ 
itiy  chattering  their  matfais  on  the 
lower  crags.    In  the  meantime,  the 
eteepness  of  the  ascent  was  rapidly 
Increasing,  and  from  a  few  yards  be^ 
low  the  path,  if  such  a  track  deserved 
the  name^  appeared  absolutely  inn 
practicable.  The  cold,  too— which  at 
the  point  of  dawn  is  always  more 
aensiDle^^as  we  advanced  into  the 
region  of  snow,  and  came  in  contact 
With   large  patches   extending   on 
every  side,  became  intense;  but  there 
Was  something  so  striking  in  the  no- 
velty and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  that 
I  believe  any  sense  of  suffering  from 
this  cause,  was  a  matter  of  very  tri* 
fling,  or  verv  secondary  considera- 
tion to  all.    1  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
in  its  loveliness  during  a  calm  at  sea ; 
and  I  have  watched  him  shooting  up 
his  rays  above  the  wild  eastern  clouoa 
In  a  heavy  gale.    I  have  seen  him, 
too,  with  intense  interest,  gilding  the 
dome  of  Mount  Blanc,  to  light  up 
the  path  of  a  long  line  of  guioes  and 
adventurers,  who  were  slowly  tolling 
towards  its  summit  j  but  there  was 
iomewhat  in  his  coming  forth  this 
morning  exceeding  and  surpassing 
all  I  had  seen  betore.    We  looked 
back  upon  the  hospice,  the  only  re* 
f  idence  of  man  perceptible,  and  upon 
the  world  below,  and  "  darkness  was 
the  garment  thereof,"   We  were  rai- 
sed above  the  world,  and  all  was  light 
and  life.    There  was  something  m- 
describable  in  the  contrast.     Tlie 
transitions  from  twilight  to  vivid  sun- 
shine were  instantaneous ;  from  crag 
to  crag,  from  rock  to  rock,  the  sun- 
beams glanced,  and  each  seemed,  as 
it  caught  the  ray,  to  assume  anima- 
tion under  its  influence,  and  ready 
to  step  forth  from  its  everlasting  pe» 
destal  to  bow  down  and  offer  homage. 
It  did  seem,  indeed,  and  some  there 
Were  amongst  us  who  felt  as  though 
it  were  so,  that  wc  were  treading  on 
the  threshold  of  a  hallowed  temple 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  build, 
and ''  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Qod 
did  lighten  it.'^ 

We  had  now  followed  the  gorge 
to  the  very  base  of  the  barrier,  at  the 
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foM  of  which  Were  Itmr  sanD  lakes, 
three  of  them  of  the  delicate  traaa* 
lucent  green  of  the  chryaopfanice ; 
but  the  last  and  largest,  black  aa  the 
blackest  ink,  owing,  aa  we  were  ■a* 
sttred,  to  its  unfathomable  depth.  Aa 
we  were  gasing  upon  this,  the  aun'a 
rays  reached  ue  peak  hnmediately 
above,  and  we  saw  Ita  form  i4>pear 
In  the  brightest  rose-colour  in  the 
black  mirror,  reflected  with  such 
realiqr  and  predsioa,  aa  to  give  ra* 
th«r  ttie  idea  of  an  aperture  perfora- 
ted  into  the  antipodes,  than  tne  mere 
representation  A  a  landscape.  Our 
position  became  at  every  step  more 
mteresting  and  extraordinary,  for,  to 
all  powers  of  observation,  this  culds 
sac  was  so  perfect,  and  all  meana  of 
exit  so  inserutable,  that  not  one  of 
the  party,  after  the  most  mature  In* 
spection,  could  form  a  conjecture  aa 
to  the  continuation  even  of  the  very 
pathway,  much  less  as  to  the  pass  it^ 
self,  which  appeared  to  elude  our 
grasp  as  we  drew  near,  and  yet  must, 
If  it  really  existed,  be  now  close  at 
hand.  In  good  truth,  we  almost  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  our  guides  and 
horses  were  possessed  of  some  supen* 
natural  means  of  scaling  the  preci* 

Sices,  and  letting  us  bodily  down 
ito  the  province  of  Arritfon,  amei^ 
sure  thev  seemed  inclined  to  attempt 
by  leading  on  up  a  rugged  defile, 
which,  although  I  have  seven  credible 
witnesses  to  attest  my  veracity,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe,— when,  at 
length,  on  rounding  a  sharp  comer, 
the  pass  started  into  view  about  fifty 
yaras  above  our  heads,  in  the  form 
of  a  tremendous  fissure  which  had 
rent  in  twain  the  belt  of  rock  from 
its  summit  to  its  base ;  and  yet  with* 
al  so  narrow,  that  with  diiBculty 
two  could  go  abreast  on  horseback. 
The  poor  animals,  as  if  conscious 
tiiat  Uie  severest  portion  of  their 
task  was  drawing  to  a  close,  exerted 
themselves  with  redoubled  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  remaining — ^I  may  sar 
— steps  in  the  ladder;  during  which 
time  I  had  ample  opportunity  of 
contemplating  this  natural  door  of 
communication  from  one  kingdom  to 
another.  How  or  when  effected^ 
uninspired  man  has  it  not  to  tell ;  but 
in  all  probability  the  convulsive 
throe  that  gave  birth  to  Maladetta, 
disgorging  its  chaos  from  tiie  bosom 
of  the  earth,  severed  the  ridge,  and 
left  the  chasm,  an  eternal  monument 
of  the  power  of  centrical  fires. 
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II 00  hftppendd  thM  I  was  the  kit 
in  our  Taiu£%  and  am  ready  to  admit» 
that  flpmetliiiig  like  a  feeling  of  die* 
appointment  stole  across  me,  on  ob* 
serving  that,  as  each  of  my  predeceft- 
son  ^filed  through  the  aperture^ 
and  were  of  course  in  possession  of 
the  view  beyond,  the  horse  was 
reined  in, while  its  rider  sat  perfect* 
ly  quiet,  making  neither  sign  nor 
token  by  word  or  deed,  of  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  trouble  wehad  taken— 
a  young  Englishman  excepted,  who, 
waring  his  hat,  shouted  out,-* 
**  Hurrah  !  we  are  in  Spam— push 
on  I"  darted  forward  at  a  hard  can- 
ter, with  an  ardour  as  if  he  would 
hare  put  the  beloved  Ferdinand  to 
death  upon  the  spot,  and  disappear* 
ed  down  the  declivity.  Another 
minute  brought  me  te  the  breach, 
and  it  was  now  my  turn  to  comment 
on  what  we  saw  before  us ;  when  I 
too  drew  up  in  silence  like  the  rest, 
and  in  mononless,  speechless  admi- 
ration, sat  with  my  eyes  riveted  on 
the  stupendous  scene,  so  singularly, 
so  sudde^y  revealed  Reader,  have 
you  ever  on  some  eventful  occ»< 
sions  been  placed  in  situations  which 
absorbed  tne  whole  soul,  and  called 
it,  for  the  time  being,  into,  as  it  were, 
another  world,  and  another  state  of 
existence,  when  the  insignificance  of 
man  stood  contrasted  wim  the  reality 
and  grandeur  of  higher  powers,  and 
you  felt  yourself  pausmg  beneath 
the  overshadowing  of  Ommpotonce  ? 
Such  or  somewhat  akin  to  these, 
were,  I  believe,  the  irresistible  im* 
pressions,  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
every  individual  who,  on  that  morn- 
ing, and  at  that  moment,  passed  the 
ffap.  The  Maladetta  was  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  us,  without  a  single  in- 
tervening object,  standing  in  all  its 
dreary  nakedness,  like  the  ghost  of 
some  mountain  belonging  to  a  de- 
parted world.  There  was  an  un- 
earthly hue  over  the  whole.  Its 
mnite  of  a  ghastly  pallid  tint,  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  n-om  the  belts  and 
layers  of  those  snows  and  glaciers 
which  formed  its  frozen  covering, 
indented  and  intersected  with  fissures 
and  fractures,  setting  human  intru- 
sion at  defiance,  ana  exhibiting  its 
bleak  cheerless  brow,  on  which  the 
most  fearless  izard  hunter  had  never 
ventured  to  plant  his  footstep.  The 
blackish  grey  projections  which  stood 
out  here  and  there  in  strong  contrast 
^th  the  broken  surface  of  the  snow 
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rocks  bristUn^  with  the 
sterna  of  dead  or  withering  pinea, 
the  parched,  cindery,  powdery  look 
of  the  whole  mountam,  the  scanty 
vegetation  in  the  lower  parts,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  life — ^the  misty 
gloom  of  night  which  still  hung  in  the 
valleys  of  toe  montaffnes  maudites  on 
our  left,  while  the  most  delicate  tinti 
of  morning  relieved  the  snows  which 
did  indeed  look  as  if  they  were  eter* 
nal,  and  coloured  the  range  of  moun* 
tains  above  the  valley  of  Venasqua 
on  ourrigh^— it  was  unlike  any  view 
we  had  any  of  us  ever  seen  or  con* 
ceived. 

I  know  but  of  one  with  which  it 
can  bear  comparison,  that  of  the 
Yung-frau,  as  seen  from  the  Cha* 
lets  on  the  Wenghom  Alp.  In  both 
cases  these  untrodden  mountains 
are  embraced  under  a  single  point  of 
view,  without  intervening  obiects  to 
detract  from  their  extent  and  subli- 
mity.  And  it  may  be  admitted  that 
in  much  appertaining  to  scenic 
beauty,  the  Yung-frau  bears  the 
palm ;  her  snows  pure,  and  dazzling, 
are  enlivened  by  the  spiry  forms  of 
her  picturesque  and  elegant  pin* 
nacl^s,  which  shoot  up  from  the 
body  of  the  mountain,  as  if  made  to 
pierce  the  clouds ;  whereas  the 
snows  of  Maladetta  are  comparative* 
ly  opaque,  and  her  round  and  mono- 
tonous hummocks  cannot  come  in- 
to competition  with  the  fairy  and 
fantastic  needles  of  the  other.  The 
characters  of  the  two  mountains  in 
this  respect,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  a  probable  solution  of  their  origin. 
The  Alpine  range  bespeaks  a  sudden 
and  rapid  upheaving  of  the  granitio 
strata,  penetrating  at  once  incumbent 
masses,  not  sufticiently  weighty  or 
dense  to  resist  the  shock,  or  deaden 
the  sharpness  of  the  aiguilles.  The 
Yung-frau,  like  Spenser's  heroine^ 
betokens  an  active  creature  of  im» 
pulse, 

**  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Rosalie.*' 

Thus  the  colossal  maiden  of  Switzer* 
land  seems  to  have  risen  with  a 
spring  from  her  couch,  and  shatter- 
ing Uie  superincumbent  crust  of 
earth,  started  into  being  with  her 
crystal  spiracles  sharp  and  unim* 
paired — whereas  Maladetta  tells  a 
tale  of  slow  and  laborious  uphea- 
vings.  The  granitic  central  bone  of 
this  part  of  the  Pyrenees  extends 
but  little  beyond  a  limited  line.  Du- 
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ring  a  long  hour,  I  observed  granite 
in  situ  in  comparatiTely  few  situsr 
tions.  Tke  adjacent  bands  of  rock 
which  have  made  way  for  this  inter- 
loper, appear  to  have  offered  tre- 
mendous resistance,  grinding  down 
and  blunting  the  delicate  pyramidi- 
eal  needles  observable  in  the  Alps— 
the  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  bemg, 
withfew  exceptions, "  pseudopeaks, 
that  is,  the  mere  fiactured  and  dis- 
jointed extremities  of  incumbent 
strata,  now  elevated  at  various  angles, 
and  abutting  on  the  granitic  base. 
There  is  another  resemblance,  too,  in 
these  sister  mountains.  The .  Yung- 
frau  ever  and  anon  emits  tremulous 
sounds,  evidently  arising  from  the 
fall  of  frequent  avalanches.  At  first 
a  low  muttering  is  heard — a  sort  of 
mountain  growlery — ^then  a  pause— 
tiien  a  sort  of  sliding  slattering  noise, 
and  finally  a  reverberating  thunder- 
ing crash,  as  the  descending  ruin 
&fis  headlong  with  its  collected  ac- 
cumulation of  ruin — Maladetta,  too, 
has  her  voice,  but  it  is  not  the  note 
Uttered  bv  the  Yung-frau. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  fea- 
tures of  the  scene  on  the  ridge  of 
Venasque  on  this  memorable  morn- 
ing, was  the  peculiar  solemn  noise 
emitted  from  the  mountain.  The 
only  sound  which  broke  upon  our 
silence,  while  we  stood  before  it, 
without  exchanging  a  word,  was  an 
uninterrupted  melancholy,  mournful 
moaning,  a  sort  of  ^oliau,  aerial  tone, 
attributable  to  no  visible  or  osten- 
sible cause.  The  tradition  of  the 
Egyptian  statue  responding  to  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  came 
forcibly  to  my  recollection.  In  her 
voice,  this  queen  of  the  Pyrenees 
*'  Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  be- 
seem ;"  and  superstition,  if  not  phi- 
losophy, might  nave  persuaded  some 
that  this  sudden  glare  of  brightness 
and  warmth,  glistening  with  increar 
sing  intenseness  on  every  ridge  and 
eastern  surface,  might  call  forth  some 
corresponding  vibrations,  and  there- 
lore  that  the  plaintive  tones  we  heard, 
were,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  sympathetic 
music  —  the  Maladetta's  morning 
hymn.* 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we 
prepared  to  quit  a  spot  on  which, 
though  two  hours  had  elapsed,  the 


time  had  passed  as  the  dream  of  a 
moment  But  a  long  di^s  work 
was  before  us ;  and  tnererere,  with- 
out further  delay,  though  casting 
many  **  longing,  lingering  looks  be- 
hind,*' we  prepared  to  re-enter 
France  by  the  pass  of  Picade,  which, 
for  a  short  distance,  proved  even 
more  precipitous  in  ascent  than  any 
thing  we  had  hitherto  experienced ; 
and  on  a  certain  critical  point  of 
which  an  advoiture  had  wellnigh 
occurred  to  one  of  the  party,  so  pe- 
rilous even  in  recollection,  that  a 
lively  French  servant,  who  was  the 
nearest  observer  of  the  extent  and 
proximity  of  tiie  danger,  sickened  on 
the  spot,  and  did  not  recover  himself 
for  some  days. 

The  scene  we  had  quitted  was,  in 
all  human  probability,  quitted  for 
ever  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  turning  their  backs  on  Mala- 
detta; but  I  had  seen  too  much  not 
to  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  see 
more,  and  to  explore  the  ravines 
winding  through  the  skirts  of  tiiia 
barren  wilderness.    Without,  there- 
fore, detailing  further  the  remaining 
occurrences  of  that  day,  I  shall  mere- 
ly inform  the  reader  that,  at  dusk  on 
tiie  third  ensuing  evening,  in  com- 
pany with  a  single  ^de,  I  aeain 
loimd   myself  entenng    tiie    thick 
woods,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
ruined  tower  of  CStstel  Viel,  prepa* 
ring  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hospice, 
and  dedicate  the  following  day  to  the 
Spanish  valleys  of  Maliuietta,  and 
a  visit  to  the  frontier  town  of  Ve- 
nasque in  ArragoiL    If  varie^  has 
charms,  it  was  my  fortunate  lot  to 
experience  them  in  the  extreme.  The 
lovely  sky  of  the  preceding  evening 
was  exchanged  for  a  dense  mass  of 
lowering  ominous  clouds,  which  gra^ 
dually  descending  lower  and  lower, 
soon  put  an  end  to  daylight,  and  left 
us  to  grope  our  way  in  gloom  un* 
penetrable,  increasecC  in  less  than  an 
nour,  by  at  first  a  thick  mizzling  miat, 
shortly  resolving  itself  into  settled 
rain,  and,  finally,  pouring  down  In 
one  continuous  torrent,  powerful  and 
plentiful  as  a  shower-bath.  Contena- 
plating  the  consequences  of  unsettled 
weather,  I  had  luckily  borrowed  a 
cloak,  used  by  the  mountain  shep- 
herds, formed  of  thick  dark  woollen 
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cloth,  sttnnoiiBted  by  a  high-peaked 
hood,  completely  enreloping  the 
whole  figure.  Wrapped  up  in  this, 
and  leaving  my  horse  to  pick  his 
way  at  the  tail  of  its  companion,  I  pa- 
tiently bore  this  incessant  drenching, 
listening  to  the  loud  thunder,  follow- 
ed, as  it  now  was,  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, gleaming  in  all  directions,  af- 
fording by  their  momentary  light  the 
only  ciue  that  we  were  in  the  right, 
or,  indeed,  any  path ;  for  by  this 
time  a  darkness  so  entirely  coming 
up  to  my  idea  of  **  darkness  to  be 
felt,"  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 
We  scarcely  exchanged  ten  words, 
my  companion,  indeed,  only  enliven- 
ing the  way  by  a  single  story.  "  It  was 
hereabouts,"  said  he,— we  were  then 
in  the  very  thickest  of  the  wood — 
**  that  I  was  one  night,  just  about  this 
time,  ffoing  to  the  hospice  by  my- 
self. 1  was  dozing  as  I  rode,  when 
my  horse  suddenly  stopped  and 
snorted.  I  awoke ;  and,  on  looking 
before  me,  saw  a  large  bear  stan£ 
ing  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
path.  We  all  seemed  equally  discom- 
fited; my  horse  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits,  and  trembled  all  over.  I  was 
far  from  being  easy  in  mind,  and  the 
bear  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do ;  and  thus  we  remained 
for  some  minutes,  when  the  latter, 
turning  on  his  heel,  retreated  down 
the  bamk,  leaving  the  road  open  for 
us  to  pursue." 

Leaving  me  to  meditate  on  this 
pleasant  anecdote,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood,  the  favourite  haunt,  as  M.  Ra- 
mond  remarks,  for  these  animals,  we 
continued  our  silent  course,  and  in 
due  time  emerged  from  the  woods, 
finding  ourselves  on  the  plateau,  but 
where  or  how  to  hit  upon  the  hos- 
pice was  a  matter  of  some  doubt — 
when,  after  a  clattering  clap  of  thun- 
der, instantly  followed  by  a  blaze  of 
lightning,  we  saw,  like  a  scene  in  a 
theatre,  the  hospice,  illuminated  and 
bright  as  at  noonday,  not  a  hundred 
yards  before  us,  and  absolutely  be- 
sieged by  herds  of  terrified  cattle,  as- 
sembled under  the  protection  of  man 
during  this  dreadful  night. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  were 
now  the  sole  occupants  of  the  n-eat 
chamber,  enjoying  the  warmth  of 
a  fierce  fire  flaring  on  the  hearth- 
stones, anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  their  daughter  and  some 
others,  who  had  gone  down  in  the 
course  of  the  day  with  a  few  a^s- 
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loads  of  ice  for  the  restaurateurs  at 
Luchon.  After  supper,  I  was  shewn 
into  the  sleeping  apartenent,  imme- 
diately over,  and  of  equal  dimensions 
with,  the  lower  chamber,  containing 
three  of  the  filthiest  of  filthy  beds. 
Of  two  of  these  they  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand I  miffht  take  my  choice,  the 
third  bein^  iQready  occupied  by  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  children,  but  how 
many,  I  felt  no  inclination  by  closer 
inspection  to  ascertain.  They  had 
visited  the  hospice  for  change  of  air, 
the  infant  family  being  aU  in  the 
height  of  hooping-cough.  After  some 
hesitation,  I  stretched  myself  on  one 
of  these  invitioff  couches,  more  as  a 
matter  of  duty  tnan  choice,  prepara- 
tory to  an  anticipated  fati^ing  day 
on  the  morrow.  But  I  might  have 
spared  myself  the  pains,  wr  every 
sense  was  simultaneously  assailed,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  and  annihilation 
of  sleep.  Smells,  whether  inherent 
in  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  the  room, 
or  its  contents,  were  offensive  be- 
yond endurance.  The  rain  was  ex- 
cluded only,  and  but  partially,  by 
broken  dilapidated  shutters  and  a 
rickety  root,  through  whose  wide 
chinks  and  crannies  the  flashes  of 
lightning  gleamed  so  vividly,  that 
the  whole  apartment  was  an  inces- 
sant alternation  of  midday  and  mid- 
night. But,  in  comparison  with  the 
varied  and  compounded  mixture  of 
sounds,  these  were  trivial  evils.  For 
every  flash  of  lightning  was  prefaced 
by  a  rattle  of  thunder,  bandied  and 
reverberated  from  Maladetta  and  her 
brethren,  peaks  of  Astor  and  Picade, 
which  shook  the  hospice  to  its 
foundation-8tone,drownm^for  a  mo- 
ment the  hoopings,  and  hiccupings, 
and  howlings  of  the  poor  children, 
choking  under  paroxysms  of  inces- 
sant cough,  and  the  bellowings  and 
bleating  of  the  hundreds  of  head  of 
cows,  sheep,  and  ^oats,  assembled  at 
the  door,  mingled  with  the  jingling 
of  bells  suspended  round  many  of 
their  necks.  Soon  after  midnight 
the  din  was  increased  by  a  loud 
knocking,  answered  by  a  yelling  of 
watch-dogs.  It  was  the  lost  party 
from  Luciion ;  and  no  stronger  proof 
can  be  given  of  the  darkness  in  the 
woods,  and  violence  of  the  storm, 
than  that  these  people,  to  whom 
every  step  was  familiar,  had  found  it 
impracticable  to  proceed  without 
slowly  feeling  their  way,  and  had  ac- 
tually been  obliged  to  perform  part 
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of  their  journey  on  handa  snd  knees, 
when,  deviatinff  from  the  path,  they 
had  bewilder^  themselyes  in  the 
jungle.  My  meditationB  were  none 
.  of  the  mo&t  comforting.  Broken 
weather  in  &ese  aerial  regions,  was, 
I  knew  full  well,  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  acting  too  often  like  lock  and 
key  on  the  unfortunate  traveller  ex- 
posed to  its  effects.  In  this  same 
temple  of  the  elements,  preferring, 
however,  the  mud  floor  of  the  lower 
chamber  to  the  bed  on  which  I  lay, 
M.  Ramond,  the  historian  of  the 
Pyrenees,  had,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
been  detained  some  days,  imable  tore- 
ascend  even  toLuchon.  At  all  events, 
the  prospect  of  passing  the  heights  of 
Venasque  under  such  auspices,  as- 
sumed rather  a  hazardous  appear- 
ance.- The  mountain  proverb,  re- 
specting "  les  dangers  des  ports," 
being  duly  weighed  in  the  scale, 
•*  quand  Touragan  y  regne,  le  pfere 
n*  attend  point  son  fils,  et  le  fils 
n'attend  point  son  pere  ,*"  and  yet  to 
relinquish  a  half-completed  attempt 
was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Har 
ving  turned  over  every  probable  con- 
tingency, and  balanced  every  possi- 
bility and  impossibility  with  the 
nicest  casuistry,  at  the  expiration  of 
some  two  or  three  hours'  indecision 
and  dilemma,  I  was  most  unexpect- 
edly relieved  from  both,  by  a  ^riduhl 
cessation  of  every  external  disquiet- 
ude. The  lightning  ceased  to  gleam ; 
the  thunders  rattled  no  more ;  cows, 
sheep,  and  goats,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, became  mute,  and,  on  peeping 
through  a  chink,  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  ridges  of  Picade  and  la  Pique 
standing  out  sharp  and  bright  in  a 
clear  star-li^ht  sky,  while  the  clouds 
were  collecting  in  the  most  grotesque 
and  compact  masses,  like  pulows  and 
fleeces  of  wool,  midway  down  the 
lowlands,  which  were  still  smoking 
in  a  sea  of  mist  Amongst  moun- 
tains all  is  chance.  To  go  or  not  to 
§0?  Venasque  or  Luchon  ? — tiiat  was 
le  question.  And  being  answered  in 
favour  of  the  former,  I  was  once 
more  at  dawn,  but  a  dawn 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo ! 
brushing  with  hasty  steps  towards 
the  port  of  Venasaue.     I  had  seen  it 
in  its  perfection  or  fflory,  I  had  now 
to  see  it  in  a  very  different,  though 
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I  not  lees  intereetiBg  point  of 
view. 'Then  m  doud  or  qpeck  of  haie 
in  the  vault  of  heaven  aeemed  le* 
reign  to  its  very  nature, now  leeold 
only  compare  the  gorge  to  a  bvsf 
manufiMioryof '*vapours,and  douds, 
and  storms."    At  one  moment  we 
were  involved  in  the  thickest  mist; 
in  another,  the  moisture  would  coU 
lapse  into  adense,  well-defined  cloud, 
wnose  edges  might  almost  be  touch- 
ed without  trespassing  on  vapour. 
It  would  then  again  enMmd  and  sub- 
divide itself  into  nodules  and  packs, 
each  assuming  the  most  fantastic 
forms.    What  was  round,  in  a  few 
seconds,  by  a  sort  of  magic,  became 
a  spiral  cone.    Some  were  curling 
perpendicularly,  some  horizontally ; 
some  would  follow  the  sinuosities 
of  the  mountain,  while  others  would 
stand  aloof  and  perform  their  unac- 
countable revolutions  floating  in  mid 
air;  and  then,  without  a8Bignd>le 
cause,  the  packs  would  again  con- 
glomerate and  condense  into  <me  ge- 
neral universal  mist    The  air,  too, 
partook  of  the  same  fickle  character, 
rfow  it  was  calm,  then  a  sauall  would 
rush  up  or  down  the  vaUey — in  the 
distance,   diminutive  tornadoes  or 
whirlwinds  might  be  seen  skimming 
along  the  woods.    In  a  word,  the 
elements  seemed  sadly  out  of  tune, 
and  with  a  wistful  eye  I  looked  up 
towards  the  Port  We  passed  it,  and 
Maladetta  was  there,  but  no  daroing 
sunbeams  glittered  on  its  summit,  no 
MoXvajk  sounds  were  emitted  from 
its  bosom ;  it  looked  the  personifica- 
tion of  its  name  ^  La  Montague  Man- 
dite,"  ready  for  every  ebmlition  of 
mischief  in  the  power  of  its  chemis- 
try to  concoct     On  the  previous 
morning,  some  of  our  party,  myself 
amongst  the  rest,  on  mokhij^  down 
from  a  sort  of  terrace  impendmg  over 
the  valley,  had  seriously  thought  of 
ju9t  running  down  and  returning,  a 
business  in  the  innocence  of  our  ig- 
norance we  conceived  to  be  the  fea- 
sible occupation  of  an  extra  half  hour. 
The  optical  illusions  inseparable  from 
clearness  of  atmosphere*  were  never 
more  forced  upon  my  obeervmtion 
than  in  the  present  instance.     For 
this  descent,  which  had  appeared  to 
be  the  easy  work  of  half  an  hour,  I 
found  by  experience  would  ha^e  re- 


*  As  an  instance  of  tlic  extreme  clfarness  of  the  air,  I  ^beuld  obsenrc  tbat  •&  my 
previous  visit,  the  morning  star  was  distinctly  vbiWcin  theseDith,  nt  II,  a.  m.  IMK- 
'v^  ithstanding  the  brlghtnew  of  the  fun's  rays. 
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quired  Uttie  1<m  tbaa  iJie  remainder 
of  that  day*  This  wparentlr  minor 
eminence  from  which  we  looked 
down,  being  in  fact  the  crest  of  the 
•Penna  blanca,  a  mountain  above  7000 
feet  in  height,  whose  heady,  naked, 
pale,  calcareous  surface  fM-med  asuit» 
ably  cadaverous  belt  for  the  mounds 
of  misery  beyond  it ;  and  the  mere 
descent  of  which,  on  a  smart  run« 
to<^  up  a  good  hour  and  a  half.  At 
its  base  the  Spanish  Hospice  of  Ve- 
nasque,  the  first  habitation  in  the  do* 
minions  of  Ferdinand,  shewed  itself, 
crouching  under  a  rock,  inviting  us 
to  enter,  with  what  inducements  tJie 
reader  must  judge  for  himself.  The 
door-posts  aiad  threshold  of  an  en- 
trance not  exceeding  five  feet  in 
beight,  and  proportionably  niurow, 
were  soaked  in  blood,  exuded  from 
the  cftfcass^of  a  pig  just  killed,  whose 
inside  an  'Arrsgonese  damsel,  the 
eldest-bom  of  the  dwelling,  was  de* 
licately  cleaning  out  by  a  little  rill  of 
water  a  few  yards  distant  The  sa- 
loon or  common  room,  about  twelve 
feet  by  six,  or  thereabouts,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  seat,  on  which 
titivellers  might  sit  or  sleep  at  plea- 
sure; a  smothering  fire  casting  up 
more  smdce  than  flame  occupied  the 
middle  space,  a  recess  on  l^e  right, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  saloon,  form- 
ing the  private  apartments  of  the 
lessee  of  the  tenement  and  his  fa- 
mil}r;  while  another,  on  the  left,  com- 
prisii^the  remainder  of  the  building, 
contained  as  many  pigs,  ponies, 
mules,  or  asses,  as  could  be  jammed 
into  it  at  any  given  time  of  need.  As 
an  apology  for  this  Esquimaux  pa- 
lace, I  should  in  fairness  observe 
that  it  was  said  to  be  but  the  locum- 
tenens,  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  a 
more  commodious  hospice  about  to 
l>e  built,  though,  in  consequence  of 
certain  disputes  and  difficulties  ex- 
isting between  the  constituted  autho- 
rities and  the  lessee,  this,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  was  an  event  not  like- 
ly to  occur  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  will  remain,  therefore,  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  the  sole  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  in  lieu  of  the  original  edi- 
fice, heretofore  occupying  the  re- 
maining space  under  the  rock,  but 
now  scattered  over  some  half  dozen 
acres  in  front  of  its  ancient  position. 
This  particular  nook  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  safest  that  could  be  de- 
vised, since,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  no  instance  was  on  record  of 
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uyury  reeeired  from  avalanches. 
Oiie  winter  ni^t,  however,  about 
two  years  previous  to  my  visits  one 
of  these  scourges  of  the  mountains 
came  rolling  down  from  the  Penna, 
and  burstiiu'  on  the  rock  overhang* 
ing  the  dwelling,  dispersed  itself  ofi 
eiUier  side ;  but  being  preceded  by  the 
usual  precursor  on  these  occasions, 
an  overpowering  rush  i^  wind^  Iha 
bkst,  which  it  was  self-evident  had 
dealt  the  fatal  blow,  uprooted  and 
tore  the  hu^  althcNigh  impinging 
under  the  projecting  precipice  like  a 
swallow's  nest  under  the  eaves  of  a 
cottage  roof,  and  scattered  before  ita 
in^tus,  like  the  withered  leaves  of 
autumn,  a  mingled  wreck  and  ruin 
of  di^ointed  masonry  and  broken 
beams,  toffether  with  the  mangled 
remains  of  two  women  and  a  <3iild 
wlio  slept  within,  little  dreaming  of 
such  a  visitation.  The  road  from  the 
hospice  to  the  town  trough  die 
valley,  is  to  Maladetta  what  the  road 
from  tiie  AU^bknche  to  Cormayeur 
is  to  Mont  Blanc,  in  both  cases  the 
mountains  rising  more  or  less  ab» 
ruptly  from  the  spectator,  and  con^ 
veying  an  idea  or  prodigious  eleva^ 
tion,  a^nable  in  no  other  situation, 
and  both  affording  as  precious  a  ban^ 
quet  of  the  bare  oones  of  mountain 
scenery  as  imagination  can  conceive ; 
but  the  simple  peasantry  of  Switzer^- 
land  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  Spanish  goat-herds,  clad  in  their 
picturesque  costume  of  shaggy  sheep- 
skins, cloaks  and  ponchos,  giving, 
whenever  they  appeared,  a  fine  SfU* 
vator  Rosa  diaracter  to  the  picture. 
During  this  whole  journey  of  four- 
teen miles,  with  one  exception  only, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  works  or  habitat 
tions  of  man  was  visible.  An  excep- 
tion equally  singular,  and  out  of  cha» 
racter.  For  on  one  of  the  flanks  of 
Maladetta,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
I  beheld  an  extensive  and  handsome 
pile  of  building  most  unaccountably 
perched.  It  was  a  very  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert,  but 
without  its  flowery  vases,  as  if  a  band 
of  Loretto  angels  had  dropt  it  in  their 
flight,  on  the  scarified  ledge,  where  it 
had  by  good  fortune  found  a  resting 
place.    It  was  the  Matlock  of  Arra^ 

?jon — a  watering  place !  without  its 
ellow  in  the  world,  I  will  answer  for 
it.  Rheum  and  Rheumatism  must 
have  done  their  worst  before  an  af- 
flicted patient  could  have  consented 
to  betafee  himself  to  the  baths  of  Ma- 


ladetta,  with  tlie  additional  stipula- 
tion  of  providlDg  his  own  be^  his 
own  fire,  and  cooking  his  own  food, 
purchased    (at   the   nearest)  in  a 
wretched  distant  village,  separated 
by  more  wretched  roads,  and  in  which 
moreover,  it  was  a  chance  whether 
he  met  with  a  single  article  beyond 
oil,  indifferent  bread,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  vegetables.    And  still  less 
inviting  are  his  out-of-door  resources, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  being  snapped  up  by  a  wolf,  the 
infirm,  paralytic,  or  gouty  resident 
ventures  to  -hobble  beyond  pistol- 
shot  of  a  door,  before  whose  very 
steps  these  hungry  animals  not  un- 
frequently  prowl  at  all  times  and 
seasons  j  seelcing  whom  they  may  de- 
vour. Judging  from  external  tokens, 
the  present  company  did  not  appear 
very  numerous,  for  from  one  solitary 
chimney  only  was  a  light  wreath  of 
smoke  seen  to  curl,  and  from  one 
window  alone  in  the  long  fa9ade  of 
shutters,  for  of  glass  I  saw  not  a  ves- 
tige, was  the  human  form  displayed. 
My  telescope  revealed  one  solitary 
man,  who,  espying  us  across  the  gulf 
between,  hailed  us  with  that  peculiar 
shout  of  the  Pyrenean   mountain- 
eers, which,  loud  as  it  was,  would 
have  spent  itself  in  air,  but  for  the 
natural  sounding-boards  of  rocks  and 
precipices,  which  refracted  hjs  voice. 
As  we  returned  on  tlie  following  day, 
there  again,  in  the  same  window,  in 
tlie  same  position,  the  same  indivi- 
dual stooa  uttering  the  same  greet- 
ings in  the  same  undulating  tones. 

To  the  mineralogist  and  geologist 
this  expedition  holds  out  abunoant 
attractions ;  every  mile  has  its  won- 
drous tale  to  tell  of  great  and  myste- 
rious deeds,  into  which  science  and 
philosophy  might  desire  to  look.  Me- 
talliferous stones,  scattered  here  and 
there,  pive  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  existence  otmines  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  cracks  and  fissures  spoke  of 
internal  convulsions  which  mignt  have 
shaken  a  Cimbora^o  to  its  base.  In 
one  part,  more  particularly,  called  the 
Barranco  de  Maliviemo,  the  moun- 
tain seemed  absolutely  torn  asunder, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  loose  a 
load  of  numerous  enormous  blocks  of 

franite,  which,  from  their  nearly  glo- 
ular  form,  must  have  been  exposed 
to  considerable  friction,  and  then  ex- 
ploded from  some  rigantic  piece  of 
volcanic  ordnance,  buried  in  the  very 
•  itals  of  the  mountaiji  fay  distant 
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A  ride  of  three  houra  brought  us 
within  sight  of  Venasque,  so  analo- 
gous and  assimilated,  m  colour  and 
position,  to  the  rocky  site  whereupon 
It  was  built,  that  it  remuided  me  of  a 
ptarmigan  nestling  amongst  llie  grey 
stones  and  snows  of  Ben  rfevis.  JJo- 
thing  could  be  stronger  than  its  con- 
ti-ast  with  Luchon.  In  the  latter,  every 
thing  seemed  calculated  for  comfort, 
accommodation,  and  cheerfulness; 
every  alternate  roof  covered  an  inn 
or  a  lodffing-house.  But  comfort,  ac- 
commocntioD,  and  chettfulnesB*  were 
terms  unkaown  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Yenasque.  No  officious  maitre-d*ho- 
tel,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  stept 
forth  to  enlist  me  as  a  guest  at  his 
table-d'hote— for  inns  and  ordinaries 
there  were  none.  Narrow,  dirty 
streets— grilled  casements,  were  aU 
that  met  the  eye,  through  the  bars  of 
which  a  few  gloomy,  cautious,  sallow 
faces  stared  at  the  trespassers  who 
presumed  to  molest  their 

"  Ancient,  solitary  reign." 

Aware  of  the  possible  state  of  af- 
fairs, from  some  little  previous  ac- 
?[ua]ntance  with  Spanish  habits,!  had 
iimished  myself  with  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  a  sub- 
stantial man,  who,  in  the  possession 
of  five  hundred  mules,  five  hundred 
cows,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
innumerable,  might  have  rivalled  the 
King  of  Basan  himself.  I  conceal  his 
name— for,  tell  it  not  to  Ferdinand, 
let  it  not  be  known  at  the  Escurial— 
he  was  a  Liberal,  one  who  saw  and  felt 
for  his  country,  and,  welcoming  me  as 
an  Englishman,  availed  himself  of  so 
rare  and  brief  an  opportonity  to  give 
vent  to  feelings  and  principles,  with 
the  heat  and  vehemence  of  imprison- 
ed steam  bursting  from  an  opened 
safety-valve.  I  need  scarcely  remind 
the  reader,  that,  in  Spain,  nobility  is 
all  and  every  thing ;  not  to  be  noble 
argues  thyself  unknown.  According- 
ly, my  friend,  who  was  himself  a  no- 
bleman, introduced  me  to  his  friend 
the  grocer,  another  nobleman,  and 
gave  me  a  billet  to  another  friend, 
who  was  a  noble  lady,  in  both  cases 
pointing  out,  as  an  heraldic  token  of 
nobility,  their  respective  coats  of 
arms,  emblazoned,  in  antiquated  car- 
ved work,  on  a  shield  of  granite,  em- 
bedded over  the  key-stone  of  the 
door-way. 

Tlie  noble  lady,  to  whom  I  pre- 
^&Md  vay  note  of  admiwion,  recei- 
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yed  me  with  that  noodiahaice  pecu- 
liar to  certain  exclusives  movuig  in. 
the  corresponding  sphere  of  our  own 
countrv.  She  was  a  shorty  squab, 
dried  hgure»  seated  by  her  kitchen- 
fire  on  me  first  floor,  contemplating 
an  earthen  vessel  simmering  amongst 
the  cinders,  with  a  spoon,  pewter  or 
wooden  I  forget  which,  oscillating  in 
her  hand.  It  was  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock.  ''  Might  I  have  the  honour 
of  dining  with  the  family  ?"  «  No, 
the  family  had  already  dined.^ — 
''  Couldshe  provide  me  with  a  meal  ?" 
«  Yes" — ^but  it  was  a  Yes  implying 
that  the  words  fee  and  reward  form- 
ed part  and  parcel  thereof.  But  as 
it  was  withal  a  Yes  impl^ng  that  the 
meal  would  be  immediate,  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  connected  with,  and  did, 
moreover,  form  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  parboiling  pot  before  her,  I  cheer- 
fully closed  with  the  terms;  and, 
seating  myself  on  a  tripod  at  her  feet, 
requested  Uiat  she  would  make  as 
much  haste  as  was  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  her  situation.  My  long 
ride  had  somewhat  wearied  me,  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  valley,  too,  had 
its  effect,  and,  as  she  was  not  garru- 
lous, conversation  flagged,  and  I  me- 
ditated in  silence,  watching  the  pot, 
till  my  appetite  ^ew  keen,  and  I 
thought  it  nigh  time  for  the  noble 
lady  to  bestir  herself.  I  looked  up, 
her  ladyship  was  fast  asleep,  and  the 
kitchen  spoon  hung  motionlesB  in  her 
lap.  It  was  a  trying  situation,  but 
hunger  is  ever  a  vulgar  intruder.  So 
I  awoke  her.  Whereupon  she  inform- 
ed me  that,  if  I  was  ready,  the  soup 
(and  I  was  ffiven  to  understand  that 
soup  was  to  be  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  meal)  required  but  a  moment's 
preparation ;  so,  suitiuff  the  action  to 
the  word,  she  retired  into  a  small 
buttery  close  at  hand,  and  proceeded 
to  pour  into  the  pot,  hitherto  contain- 
ing nothing  but  pure  water,  a  yellow 
treacle  stream  of  pure  oil,  adding, 
that  as  the  soup  was  now  ready, 
bread  might  be  crumbled  in  at  my 
own  discretion.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
l)om  with  a  rooted  and  invincible  an- 
tipathy to  oil.  At  the  hazard,  there- 
fore, of  my  good-breeding,  I  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  declining  the  in- 
vitation, and  repaired  to  my  guide's 
liavresack,  in  which  I  knew  were 
contuned  the  remnants  of  a  Luchon 
leg  of  lamb.  To  do  her  justice,  the 
jiEoble  lady  seemed  not  in  tb^  least 
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disconcerted ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
infinite  good-nature  and  alacri^,8he 
set  about  cleaning  a  small  table,  using 
for  the  purpose  a  very  effective, 
though  certainly  unusual  brush — 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  tail  of 
a  bullock,  severed,  as  I  concluded 
from  the  colour  of  the  stump,  from 
the  hinder  parts  of  the  animal,  about 
the  same  hour  when  the  Lavinia  of 
the  hospice  was  embowelling  her 
pig.  With  a  few  graceful  and  well- 
bred  flourishes  of  its  long  hairy 
switch,  she  soon  put  to  flight  a  host 
of  flies,  sweeping  away,  at  the  same 
time,  crumbs,  and  crusts,  and  other 
superfluous  remnants  of  the  family 
dinner,  and  assisted  the  guide  in  dis- 
engaging the  lamb's  leg  from  the 
straps  of  the  wallet  Brevity,  and 
dispatch  were  the  prominent  features 
of  the  meal ;  and  as  I  was  to  be  an 
inmate  for  the  night,  I  requested  to 
see  my  room.  It  was  a  small  apart- 
ment, hot  as  an  oven,  with  shutters 
closed,  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays  shi- 
ning full  upon  the  window,  a  son  of 
boudoir  in  which  the  noble  lady  kept 
her  valuables,  consisting,  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  of  the  summer's  ac- 
cumulation of  family  wool,  the  smell 
from  which,  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  hot  sun  and  confined  atmo- 
sphere, was  rather  overcoming.  I  re- 
monstrated a  little,  and  she  finally 
consented  to  remove  her  fleecy  trea- 
sures, calling  a  female  servant,  while 
she  and  a  priest,  who  was  a  perma- 
nent lodger,  looked  on,  evidently 
wondering  what  could  be  my  rea- 
sons for  giving  such  unnecessai'y 
trouble,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic, no  doubt,  technically  and  pro- 
fessionally considered  as  a  work  of 
absolute  supcrerogatioiu 

Venasque  is  a  fortress,  tliat  is  to 
say,  it  has  a  governor  and  a  castle 
garrisoned  with  a  couple  of  com- 
panies, whose  ramparts  and  defend- 
ers, without  pretending  to  any  great 
military  skil(  I  apprehend,  the  ser- 
geant's guard  of  any  Highland  regi- 
ment would  overleap  and  capture 
with  very  little  trouble  or  personal 
danger.  But  though  it  was  to  all 
outward  appearance  very  despicable, 
as  a  military  post,  it  so  happened 
that  as  a  sketch,  it  was  perfect,  and 
I  accordingly  drew  it;  the  conse- 
quence of  which,  together  with  one 
other  little  incident,  shewed  that  I 
wa9  UQt  in  the  most  enlightened  q\ 
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ciTilixed  part  of  ili«  world.  I  was 
waUdoff  leimirelf  about  half  a  mile 
from  tne  town,  wlien  I  felt  myself 
staggered  by  ratiier  a  severe  blow  on 
my  shoulder  from  a  large  tl^n  stone, 
which,  bf  ffood  luck,  struck  me  on 
its  flat  sur&ce  instead  of  the  edge. 
On  looking  up  I  obserred,  for  tne 
first  time,  that  I  had  been  under  fire 
from  a  parcel  of  full-grown  lads,  who, 
tsking  up  their  position  under  a  wall 
on  the  other  siae  of  a  brook,  had  se- 
lected me  as  a  trial  of  their  ekill  in 
projectiles.  On  maidnff  a  demon- 
stration of  retaliation  m  mj  turn, 
they  took  to  their  heels  and  scamper- 
ed off.  On  returning  to  the  town 
I  met  mj  friend,  who  informed  me, 
with  some  uneasiness,  that  sharp 
words  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  governor,  to  whom  the  fact  of 
my  hanng  taken  a  sketch  had  been 
made  known,  and  that  some  hints 
had  been  dropped  about  arresting 
suspicious  persons,  the  practicabUity 
and  possibility  of  which,  my  friend 
corroborated  by  relating  an  instance 
of  a  late  governor  having  laid  violent 
hands  on  a  tourist,  like  myself,  and 
hurried  him  off,  in  spite  of  all  expla- 
nation or  remonstrance,  to  Saragossa. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  as  the 
most  effectual  way  of  averting  this 
most  untoward  episode  in  my  narra- 
tive, I  made  a  copy  of  the  sketch, 
and  sought  an  interview  with  the 
great  arbiter  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  With  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
I  found  him  pacing  a  little  court,  de- 
nominated the  plaga.  Introducing 
myself,  I  alluded  in  a  few  words  to 
the  report  I  had  heard,  and  after  con- 
vincing him  that  I  was  not  a  FVencb- 
man,  bein^  whom  he  evidently  held 
in  great  abhorrence,  and  delicately 
hinting  that  his  fortress  ran  no  risk  of 
capture  from  a  sketch  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, I  requested  his  acceptance  of 
the  suspected  document,  feeling  per- 
fectly convinced  from  his  mode  of 
looking  at  it,  that  drawing  was  an 
art  of  which  he  was  so  utterly  igno- 
rant, that  had  it  been  a  ground-phui 
and  elevation  of  every  rampart  in  his 
citadel,  he  would  not  have  detected 
a  single  point  of  resemblance.  After 
a  few  comments  on  his  part  on  tiie 
impropriety  of  mapping  fortresses, 
(in  a  drawing,  be  it  remembered, 
whose  distinguishing  object  was  an 
old  gateway  in  the  market-place,) 
the  mterview  closed  by  his  making 
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aprofound  bow,  wishing  me  a  thou- 
sand years  of  life,  and  a  bona  fids 
consignment  for  that  leiiffth  of  time, 
of  his  goods,  chattels,  ana  other  u>- 

Surtenances,  including  a  substanlMd 
welling-4iouse,  which  he  invited  me 
to  enter,  adding  that  I  might  take 
immediate  possession,  and  conrider 
it  as  my  own  for  ever  I 

An  Invitation  to  take  chocolate 
with  my  ori^nal  friend  was  more 
acceptable  in  a  twofold  point  of  view; 
first,  Decause  it  promisM  to  be  som^ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  meal ;  second- 
•  ly,  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  establish- 
ment and  habits  o(  life.  The  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  like  all  others 
coming  under  my  observation,  dedi- 
cated to  cellars,  stables,  and  sheds; 
a  spacious  antiquated  solid  staircase 
brought  me  to  a  landing-place,  open- 
ing into  a  laive  roomy  apartmoit, 
connected,  as  tar  as  I  could  see,  ¥dth 
the  kitchen,  bedchambers,  and  other 
living  rooms.  In  the  centre  ^ve 
chairs  were  placed  in  a  formal  circle 
for  me  and  the  family  party,  con- 
sisting of  his  father  and  mother,  him- 
self and  wife,  the  latter  a  renuuka- 
bly  handsome  young  woman,  widi 
dark  expressive  eyes  and  ravenlocks. 
No  sooner  were  we  seated  than  the 
nurse  brought  in  a  bouncing  bronzed 
baby,  which  the  mother  suckled  in 
my  presence  with  as  much  indiffe- 
rence and  inattention  to  concealment, 
as  if  I  had  been  an  absolute  shadow; 
a  dirty  leathery-looking  female  atten- 
dant handed  round,  on  a  silver  salver, 
five  cups  containing  the  very  perfec- 
tion and  beau  idealof  chocolate,  leap 
ving  me  only  to  r^et  that  the  ^Ushes 
were  by  no  means  larffe,  and  that  to 
call  for  a  second  would  have  been  an 
obvious  and  unpardonable  breach  of 
decorum  and  etiquette.  I  took  care, 
however,  to  extol  its  excellence  in 
terms  so  flattering,  that  I  received 
an  invitation  to  taste  a  second  dish 
at  3  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  in  company  with  my  hor* 
who,  having  appointed  some  shej 
herds  to  meet  him  at  the  hospice,  pp 
posed  to  accompany  me  so  far  on  no 
return  to  Luchon.  Punctual  to  n 
appointment,  after  the  admini8trati< 
of  one  other  superlative,  thoug 
alas,  single  dish,  ibade  adieu  to  V 
nasque  on  a  dark  gloomy  momin, 
my  friend  mounted  on  a  fine  cape 
ing  steed,  decorated  with  housm 
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and  trappingfs;  himself  dad  in  liia 
ftill  cM)0tume  of  AiTi^goaiy  and  ^JS^" 
g&ofOB  poftno  OT  hBb  mmC  DrtlHaiit 
oolouiBy  wkicii  he  contrived  «o  ait- 
fullj  to  throw  around  him^  that  not 
a  particle  of  his  figure  was  exposed 
to  the  keen  air  of  twilight  We  had 
proceeded  two  or  three  miles,  when 
the  animal,  gifted  with  mettle  and 
spirit,  not  unworthy  of  a  fox-cover, 
having  shot  on  some  distance  ahead, 
I  suddenly  saw  him  surrounded  by  a 
gang  of  suspicious-looking  figures 
who,  darting  up  like  Rodenck  Dhu's 
Lfrom 


''  Copae,  and  heath,  and  sbingles  gnj,** 

eeised  his  bridle,  and  completely 
hemmed  him  in.  Had  I  felt  all  the 
inclination  in  the  world,  mirslow  pSp 
tient  beast  would  have  done  little 
service  in  an  attempt  at  fiiffht ;  so  put- 
ting the  best  fisice  1  coula  upon  the 
Doatt^,  I  pressed  on,  not  however 
without  a  very  clear  and  impressive 
recollection  of  Gil  Bias'  rencontre 
with  Captain  Rokudo,  determined 
at  all  events,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  adventure,  to  see  it  in 
detail  from  first  to  last ;  words  high 
and  harsh  were  exchanging,  but  they 
were  in  a  j^alois  quite  unintelligible, 
though  evidently  of  a  very  mandsr 
tory  nature,  and  uttered  by  a  set  of 
meat  ill-looking  fellows,  peepfaig  out 
from  the  hi^-peaked  hoods  of  their 
Pyrenean  doaJcs,  whilst  their  unsha- 
ven chins  were  rubbing  against  the 
mnzKles  of  fun-barreis,  concealed 
under  the  folde  of  their  dark  drapery. 
My  companion  introduced  them  as 
a  party  calling  themselves  Mountain 
PMice,  whose  professed  object  was 
to  detain  all  persons  journeying  to- 
wards the  frontiers  without  a  gover- 
nor's authority,  informing  me  at  tlie 
aame  time,  that  he  had  left  his  per- 
mit behind,  and  my  own  passpcnt  I 
knew  to  be  in  the  safe  custody  of  my 
Jaadlord  at  Luchon.  After  a  lon^ 
paiiey,  terms  were  proposed,  and  it 
was  hinted  that  a  pecuniary  deposit 
might  overcome  difficulties  other- 
^mse  formidable,  and  I  was  advised 
ao  contribute  some  silver  pieces, 
^which,  **poco  a  poco,  and  uno  a  uno,* 
miter  die  manner  of  Gil  Bias  to  the 
sturdy  beggar  of  Pennaflor,  I  dropped 
into  the  hiuids  of  claimants,  who,  re- 
ceiving them  much  more  as  a  due 
daan  a  donation,  forthwith  opened 
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>  and  mwling  out  a  "<  va 

I  eon  dies"  allowed  us  to  pass  on. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  my  fel- 
low traveller  was  on  the  alert,  look- 
ing up  to  every  mountain  brow,  right 
and  left,  in  search  of  his  flocks;  and 
at  last  he  drew  my  attention  to  a 
ledge,  on  which  one  of  these  pjatri- 
archal  detachments  was  distinguisha* 
ble,  but  at  such  an  elevation,  that  to 
the  naked  eye,  this  assemblage  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  sheep 
appeared  but  as  a  faint  thread,  whose 
progressive  motion  was  as  lit^e  per« 
ceptible  as  the  minute  hand  of  a 
dock.  A  loud  barking  of  dogs  iu 
another  quarter  announced  the  ap« 
oroach  oi  a  nearer  party,  which  soon 
oecame  visible,  denling  from  the  val- 
leys on  our  left  towards  the  hos- 
pice. 

These  collecting  herds  and  flocks 
were  on  their  way  to  a  rich  extent  of 
pasturage  beyond  the  Ports  of  Ven- 
asque  and  Picade,  belonging  to  French 
proprietors,  who  farm  them  out  at 
considerable  profit,  more  particular- 
ly to  their  Spanish  neighbours,  whose 
herds  would  soon  perish  without 
otiber  resource  than  the  barren  tracts 
wldch  alone  are  to  be  found  on  the 
lean  and  grassless  ridges  of  Mala- 
detta.  A  few  of  his  avant-couriers 
had  preceded  him  at  the  point  of  as- 
signation, and  in  company  with  these 
I  left  him,  eagerly  devouring  a  wsp 
ter  broth  ladaied  out  of  a  dirty  caul- 
dron, suspended  in  the  smoke  over 
the  hospice  fire.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  natural  understanding;  but 
cast,  as  was  his  lot,  in  that  barbarous 
and  unenlightened  country,  I  bade 
•him  adieu,  with  an  earnest  hope, 
that  for  the  sake  of  his  mental  com- 
fort and  personal  safety,  the  march 
of  intellect  might  never  make  fur- 
ther progress:  and  sending  off  the 
horses  to  Luchon,  I  called  the  guide 
and  bent  my  steps  upwards  towards 
the  pass  of  Estouao,  accessible  only 
to  foot  passengers,  and  known  only 
to  diose  who,  unwilling  to  shew  them- 
selves on  more  frequented  routes, 
would  cross  the  frontier  line  unob- 
served and  unmolested ;  but  respect- 
ing which,  as  it  was  of  Venasque  and 
Maladetta  only  I  proposed  to  speak, 
I  trouble  not  the  reader,  though  much 
remains  to  be  siud  to  such  as  might 
be  inclined  to  listen. 

E.S. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMBNT--THB  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
AND  OF  PARTIES. 

The  virtue,  ipiritt  and  CMence  oTa  Home  of  Commnnt,  eouisU  in  lU  being  the  cxpna  imafeof  the 
ileeliogi  of  the  oaiioD.  Bvau. 


On  the  4th  day  of  February  the 
two  Houies  of  Parliament  met,  in  the 
official  language  of  the  summons  is- 
sued from  &e  Home-office, "  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  dispatch  of  business." 
It  would  be  difficult,  and  not  ger- 
mane to  our  present  purpose,  to  de- 
tail the  circumstances  which  have 
cast  a  dubious  gloom  over  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  caused 
the  present  meeting  of  the  delibera- 
tive oranches  of  the  Legislature  to  be 
regarded  with  peculiar  anxiety ;  it 
would  be  tedious  to  discuss  the  reap 
sons  which  have  influenced  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  regard  the 
proceedings  ot  the  present  Parlia- 
ment without  that  fulness  of  hope 
and  confidence,  which  ought  to  suo- 
sist  between  the  representatives  of 
the  people  and  their  constituents. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  very 
general  opinion  had  been  entertain- 
ed, that  November  would  have  wit- 
nessed the  convocation  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  universal  complaints 
which  were  heard  of  the  existence 
of  distress  throughout  the  country, 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  and 
destructive  pressure,  fully  justified 
this  expectation.  A  recent  prece- 
dent might  have  been  found,  to  grace 
with  the  formal  sanction  of  autho- 
rity, a  measure  of  which  the  propri- 
ety was  sufficientiy  evident,  m  1826, 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  had  indu- 
ced the  Ministers,  in  whose  hands 
the  reins  of  government  were  then 
placed,  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  an  Order  in  Council,  au- 
thorizing the  admission  of  foreign 
grain,  and  the  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned in  November,  that  this  mea- 
sure might  receive  its  concurrence. 
The  evil  against  which  that  measure 
was  intended  to  provide,  was,  the 
possible  privation  to  which  the  peo- 
ple might  be  subjected,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
grain,  and  the  consequent  elevation 
of  price.  To  avert  this  impendiuff 
calamity,  the  faculties  of  the  Admi- 
nistration and  the  Legislature  were 
promptly  exercised.  In  1829}  a  very 


large  proportion  of  the  1 
puuition  were  groaning  under  suser- 
ings  almost  insupportable,  not  on  ac- 
count of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  food  brought  to  market,  or  its  ex- 
travagant price,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  total  destitution  of  the  means  of 
procuring  provisions  at  any  price, 
rhe  commercial  interests,  also,  were 
exposed  to  imminent  ruin,  from  the 
entire  cessation  of  demand  for  the 
commodities  wherein  they  respec- 
tively dealt  Were  not  tiiese  evils 
requiring  the  application  of  reme- 
dies, as  prompt  and  as  efficient  as 
were  applied  m  1626  ?  Whether  the 
people  were  rendered  liable  to  the 
norrors  of  starvation  by  the  dimi- 
nished supply  of  food,  or  by  inability 
to  procure  the  means  of  buying  tiiat 
food,  matters  but  littie.  Starvation 
was,  in  both  cases,  the  dreaded  evil, 
at  least  an  equal  exigency  for  l^;i8- 
lative  interference  to  ^uard  against 
that  evil  existed,  and  a  similar  promp- 
titude was  botii  expected  and  de- 
manded by  the  people  at  the  hands 
of  their  rulers.  But  the  measured 
movements  of  official  dignity  were 
not  to  be  embarrassed  by  public  ne- 
cessities, or  public  importunity.  The 
car  of  state  rolled  steadily  onward  in 
its  track,  unchecked  by  the  prayers 
of  the  thousands  who  sought  in  the 
attitude  of  humble  supplication  to 
stay  its  course,  to  delay  the  promss 
of  the  vast  machine  beneath  wnose 
overwhelming  weight  they  were 
ground  into  the  dust. 

What  may  be  the  particular  claims 
which  the  month  of  February  pos- 
sesses, entitiing  it  to  be  distingfiiBli- 
ed  beyond  its  fellows,  and  sdected 
as  the  most  favourable  for  die  an- 
nual budding  forth  of  senatorial  wi* 
dom,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Tl 
only  distinction  p«dpable  to  comm< 
observation  is,  the  termination  of  ti 
shooting  season.  And,  undoubted! 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  game  < 
politics  has  been  introduced  among 
the  sports  of  the  field,  these  last  ha« 
attained  a  more  exalted  conndei 
tion  in  general  est^m  than  tfaey  ft 
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meriy  held.  The  cUdly  umoonee- 
mentB  of  sporting  occurrences  and 
engagements,  assumed,-  at  the  close 
of  the  last,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  an  importance 
rivalling  tibat  of  the  soberparagraphs 
of  the  Court  Circular.  The  sudden 
devotion  of  Ministers  and  Secretaries 
to  the  noble  science  of  the  trigger,* 
as  evinced  by  their  nq)id  migrations 
fi*om  one  battue  to  another,  was  truly 
edifying,  as  contrasted  with  the  staid 
demeanour  formerly  considered  as 
characteristic  of  official  personages. 
The  formalist  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment performed  his  various  locomo- 
tions with  aU  the  velocity  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  his  consist- 
ent gravity.  But  the  Premier  rattled 
about  wi&  a  celerity  which  com- 
pletely disconcerted  the  propriety  of 
his  cfdm  colleague.  Couriers  and 
king's  messengers,  laden  with  dis- 
patches, and  charged  with  iniunctions 
of  nqpidity,  panted  after  the  errant 
Minister  in  vam. 

Considerable  amusement  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  paragraphs  of  the 
daily  recorders  ot  Ministerial  feats 
in  the  sporting  or  political  line.  In 
one  column  of  a  newspaper  shone 
conspicuously  an  applauding  account 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  per- 
formance at  a  Belle-Vue  shooting 
party,  with  a  due  return  of  the  hares 
and  pheasants  bagged.  Then  would 
follow,  brevi  intervaUo^  some  sen- 
tences in  a  graver  strain,  intimating 
thattiie noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  had,  by  a  recent  visit, 
secur^  the  support  of  the  Furrow- 
-  field  interest  ^d  a  calculation  of  the 
votes  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses, 
sained  bv  tiie  supposed  arrangements, 
followea  the  paragraphs  of  the  latter, 
as  regularly  as  the  returns  of  loilled 
and  wounded  was  appended  to  those 
of  the  former  deecnplaon. 

Such  were  the  materials  where- 
with political  speculation  was  nou- 
riflhed  during  the  Recess.  Such  were 
the  cares,  and  such  the  negotiations, 
which,  as  it  would  appear,  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  Ministers  them- 
•  selves,  and  their  various  subordinates 
after  theu*  kind,  from  the  24th  day  of 
June,  1829,  to  the  4th  of  February, 


1880.  Ab  might  have  beeU  anticipa- 
ted from  the  manner  in  Which  the  Mi- 
nisters appeared  to  occupy  their  va^* 
cant  time,  they  met  Parliament  as 
totally  uninformed  of  the  various 
circtmistances  which  indicated  the 
alarming  condition  of  the  countrv, 
of  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  theu* 
wishes,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive men  to  be.  Their  cognisance 
of  the  state  of  boroughs,  and  of 
borough  interests,  was  sufficiently 
accurate,  and  they  might  be  expect- 
ed to  give  a  just,  and  probably  a  can- 
did, opinion  on  the  prospects  of  the 
empire  as  regarded  tne  future  supply 
of  pheasants.  In  the  approacmng 
discussions  on  the  game-laws,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Ministerial  knowledge 
may  perhaps  be  displayed,  and  wiU 
be  appreciated.  But  so  intensely  bad 
the  eyes  of  the  Ministers  been  fixed 
on,  and  their  attention  occupied  with, 
objects  of  immediately  personal  in- 
terest, that,  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  Session  of  Parliament,  they  were 
rather  unpleasantly  made  aware  of 
a  sufficiently  prominent  fact,  which 
had,  however,  entirely  escaped  their 
notice.  They  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  distress  throughout  the  coun- 
try, severe,  unprecedented,  and  not 
to  be  endured,  by  finding  themselves 
unexpectedly,  as  it  were,  almost  over 
head  and  ears  in  it. 

It  is  not  customary  to  refer  to  the 
documents  annually  presented  to  the 
people  under  the  appellation  of  King*  s 
Speeches,  for  anv  very  accurate  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion. A  King's  Speech  very  much  re- 
sembles, as  far  as  rigid  accuracy  of 
Eortraiture  is  concerned,  a  painting 
y  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Such  fear 
tures  as  possess  any  quality  capable 
of  giving  gi'ace  to  the  picture  are 
carefully  preserved,  and  artfully  ela- 
borated; the  more  offensive  points 
are  skilfully  shaded  down ;  if  the  out- 
line of  the  bust  be  good,  it  is  exhibit- 
ed to  tlie  utmost  advantage,  or,  if 
defective,  shrouded  in  a  graceful 
drapery.  Perhaps  the  view  of  the 
country,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  produced  by  the  Ministerial  ar- 
tists, could  not  be  more  closely  com- 
pared than  to  a  flattering  portrait  of 


*  F«r  the  Mamte  expUmtloii  of  thu  pbnae,  see  s  work  eDtitled  ^  Kunopsdia," 
kdn|^  a  treatise  of  elementary  iostmction  in  the  arts  of  breaking  io  pointer^  and  shoot- 
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adectf^dbMHitr.  Th««rlgiiHdlf  good, 
features  of  tiational  power^  of  Bii- 
tlah  iplrit,  of  extended  commerce, 
are  brought  prominently  forward, 
while  a  judieious  coloiuW  of  soft 
phrases  conceals  the  wasted  and  hol- 
low cheek ;  the  dull  tone  of  despond- 
ency which  hangs  around  the  eyes 
and  lips  is  changed  to  a  smile  of  con- 
tent, while  the  wrinkles  are  careful- 
Iv  subdued;  and  to  the  likeness  thus 
formed  is  added  a  badrground,  co- 
loured ad  libitum^  of  friendly  assu- 
rances from  foreign  powers.  In  the 
present  year,  the  ordinary  attention 
to  accuracy  which  decency  reauired 
was  entirely  neglected.  The  Minis- 
ters felt  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  the  countrjr*-4hat, 
solely  occupied  with  degradmg  bar- 
gains for  mercenary  influence,  they 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  interests 
committed  to  their  charge.  Chance 
was  left  to  superintend  the  work  to 
which  Vigilance  alone  was  compe- 
tent; the  portrait  was  drawn  on  no 
other  principle  than  that  of  laying"  on 
colour  enough;  but  an  incident 
wrinkle  was  introduced  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  a  conscientious  un- 
der-secretary,  who  had,  in  some 
strange  way,  imbibed  a  notion  that 
there  was  some  sort  of  distress  in  the 
country. 

The  Ministers  presented  their 
handywork  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  sanction  the  production. 
The  words  which  the  Ministers  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  King,  the  House 
of  Commons  repudiated— as  untrue, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  in- 
tended by  the  Government.  Save 
from  the  Treasury  bench,  no  voice 
was  heard  in  support  of  the  expres- 
sions describing  tne  position  of  the 
nation  inserted  in  the  King's  Speech. 
The  gentleman  who  was  selected  to 
second  the  address,  a  merchant  of 
eminent  reputation,  came  to  perform 
his  office  in  the  costume  ordmary  on 
such  an.  occasion.  But,  in  assuming 
the  habiliments  of  the  Court,  he  dia 
not  assume  the  pliant  and  accommo- 
dating sentiments  equally  requisite. 
The  coat  was  the  coat  of  a  courtier, 
but  the  voice  which  came  from  be- 
neath it  was  the  voice  of  an  honest 
English  merchant,  bearing  testimony, 
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in  pkiD  laaguagB,  io  ^  dktresi  of 
hit  coantrymen.  Theae  were  lbs 
words  <^  Mr  Ward:--* 

<"  The  nextsubjectto  wfaichlshsll 
allude  is  the  distress  that  weighs  up- 
on our  agricultural  and  manufitctu- 
ring  clasMS.  Ihopelamthelastman 
that  would  seek  to  undervalue  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  I  believe  Ihtt 
disfress  of  an  extraordinary  charae- 
ter  does  exist.  It  ianot  for  ua  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  mere  stats- 
ment  of  the  fact— it  is  our  duty  to  see 
whether  a  remedy  can  be  found." 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  proposed, 
in  a  speech  well  befitting  his  charac- 
ter as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Con- 
mons,  as  an  amendment^  the  intro- 
duction of  the  following  paragraph 
into  the  Address : — 

**  That  we  lament  the  distress  whidi 
your  Majesty  informs  us  prevails  in 
some  places ;  we  are,  however,  in  the 
faithful,  although  painful  discharge  of 
our  duty,  compelled  todedare  to  your 
Majesty  our  opinion,  that  this  distress 
is  not  confined,  as  yoiu*  Majesty  has 
been  advised,  to  some  particular  pla- 
ces, but  is  general  amongst  all  the 
productive  interests  of  the  country, 
which  are  severely  suffering  from  its 
pressure.  We  beg  further  to  aasuie 
your  Majesty,  that  we  wUi  adopt 
the  caution  you  have  recommend- 
ed in  the  consideration  of  such  mea- 
sures as  you  have  proposed  to  us, 
and  that  our  earnest  enaeavours  will 
be  exerted  to  relieve  the  country 
from  its  present  distress." 

'  What  were  the  grounds  on  which 
this  temperate  amendment  was  op- 
posed? Not  because  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  severity  of  the  distreea 
which  oppresses  the  people,  and  of  the 
universality  of  that  distress,  was  in- 
correct. Because  it  was  contended, 
that  the  phrase  introduced,  almoat 
parenthetically,  in  the  King's  speech, 
and  echoed  in  the  responsive  ad- 
dress, of  "  the  distress  which  pre- 
vails among  the  manuficusturing  and 
amculturaf  classes,  tit  somejHxrts  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions,"  mighty  by 
a  felicitous  duplicity  of  interprettK 
tion,  be  understood  to  describe  a  ge- 
neral distress.  Those  who  asserted 
this,  asserted  neither  more  nor  leae^ 
than  that  the  lesser  miffht  contain 
the  greater.    Yet^  on  this  ground. 


*  From  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 
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168  Membdrfy  tlielr  moutlif  sprnddng^ 
and  their  hearts  appronng,  the  sen^ 
timents  expressed  ia  the  amendment 
of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  thouffh 
their  feet  widked  the  way  of  the  Mi* 
aisters,  dirided  against  105,  who 
supported  by  their  votes  the  opinioiii 
which  both  parties  admitted  to  be 
correct. 

The  sole  amunent,  meriting  that 
name,  to  be  round- amidst  the  mass 
of  futilities  adduced  by  Mr  Peel,  in 
support  of  liis  address,  was  this:-* 
That  for  many  years,  it  had  not  been 
customary  to  move  an  amendment 
to  the  Address— no  member  beinff 
considered  as  pledged  to  the  sent^ 
ments  expressed  in  the  Address,  to 
which  he  gave  his  silent  concurrence. 
But  did  Mr  Peel  imagine,  that  a  Mi- 
nister is  therefore  to  call  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  present  to  his 
Majesty — as  the  Address  of  his  faith* 
ful  Commons— a  document  contain- 
ing erroneous,  or  (let  us  assume  for 
the    sake  of  the   argument)  false, 
statements.    Is  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  on  the  plea  that  the  veracity 
of  an  individual  Member  is  there- 
by unimpeached,  to  suffer  itself  to 
be  made  the  unresisting  organ  of 
any  mis-statements,  which  it  may 
suit  the  purpose  of  a  Minister  to  ^ve 
forth  with  a  semblance  of  authority  9 
The  objection  to  the  Address  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  that  it  presented  to  the  King  an 
incorrect  account  of  the  condition  of 
his  subjects.    The  argument^  that  it 
has  been  customary  to  adopt,  with- 
out alteration,  the  Address  of  the 
Minister,  could  only  have  been  ren- 
dered applicable  to  the  case  before 
the  House,  if  Mr  Peel  had  proved, 
that  the  Addresses  so  adopted  habi- 
tually contained  fallacious  and  un- 
founded representations.    If  it  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  present,  by  way  of  Ad* 
dreas,  such  representations  to  his 
Majesty,  though  a  practice  "  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
obeervance,"  there  mi^ht  have  been 
ffome  show  of  reason  for  not  infrin- 

fing'  it  in  the  present  instance.  But 
ow  far  such  an  argument  consists 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Body  whereof 
Mr  Peel  is  the  professed  leader,  he 
is  the  better  ju<%e. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  similar 
amendment  was  moved  in  a  power- 
ful speech  by  Lord  Stanhope.  The 
Ihike  of  Richmond  ably  supported 
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him,  as  did  Lord  Carfiarvoil.  This 
respected  noUeman  expressed  his 
sentunents  in  a  speech  of  remaric- 
able  vigour;  ana  his  concludiiuf 
words  w^  deserve  to  be  recotde£ 

^  The  noUe  Dulte  and  his  coU 
leagues  say,  *  We  admit  the  eiist* 
enoe  of  dhstress,  and  are  ready  to 
administer  a  remedv,  but  we  really 
cannot  distinguish  what  that  remedy 
should  be.'  Then,  my  Lords,  I  say 
that  if  they  cannot,  we  must  give  our 
confidence  to  those  who  can  and 
wiU." 

A  more  appropriate  opportunity 
will  not  perhaps  offer,  or  adverting 
to  apractice, which  has  creptinto  par« 
liamentary  usage,  chiefly  from  ha- 
ving been  occasionally  resorted  to 
by  members  of  the  Administration, 
when  hard  pressed  for  means  to  sup- 
port a  frail  cause.  It  is  the  practice 
of  quoting  private  letters  from  **  re* 
spectable  individuals,*'  (as  they  are 
invariably  termed,)  as  authorities  to 
be  respected.  This  practice  is  the 
more  to  be  pointed  out  to  reprobation, 
as,  on  the  raith  of  such  precious  do« 
cuments,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
contradict,  as  unfounded,  statements 
of  general  distress.  Honourable  mem- 
bers rise  behind  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  state,  with  more  gravity  than 
grace,  that  they  have  received  com- 
munications from  highlv  respectable 
individuals,  who  are  anxious  that  their 
names  should  not  be  made  use  of,-— 
statmg,  that  certain  parishes  wherein 
they  respectively  reside,  are  not  by 
any  means  in  an  extraordinarily  dis- 
tressed condition.  It  would  be  well 
to  insist,  whenever  such  letters  are 
quoted,  that  the  names  of  these  cor- 
respondents should  be  made  known. 
It  is  fit  to  be  understood  who  and 
what  the  men  are,  who  attempt  to  ex- 
pose to  scorn  and  ridicule,  the  sup- 
plications of  a  population  entreating 
for  relief.  For  the  authority  of  such 
letters  is  nouj^ht,  unless  the  name  and 
condition  or  the  writers  be  stated. 
There  are  many  very  respectable  men 
who  know  as  little  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  his  Majesty's  Ministers  them- 
selves. Officers  of  both  army  and 
navy,  are,  ex  officio,  respectable,  but 
they  have  a  better  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  witnesses  of  authority  upon 
any  other  matter,  than  upon  the 
question  of  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  country.  Even  when  the  hct 
shall  prove  to  be  correctly  stated,  and 
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tiie  motives  of  tbe  volunteer  witness 
unexceptionable,  such  letters. are  m- 
hili-pili  authorities,  as  affecting  the 
general  question. .  There  may  be, — 
we  trust  there  are, — some  i8<^ted 
spots,  where  the  prosperity  that  once 
cuffiised  happiness  and  content  over 
every  sunny  hill  and  fertile  vale  in 
merry  England,— which  enlivened 
with  a  joyous  sound  the  busy  hum  of 
the  men  who  ply  their  trades  in  po- 
pulous places, — ^which  darted  a  cheer- 
ful gleam  through  the  dull  clouds  that 
ever  hang  over  crowded  cities, — still 
lingers,  loath  to  quit  a  land  so  long 
endowed  with  every  blessing  that 
could  delight,  with  every  virtue  that 
could  ennoble,  the  human  race.  In 
those  accursed  deserts,  whose. soil  is 
as  iron,  and  whose  sky  as  brass,  there 
yet  exist  plots  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
whereon  the  eye  of  the  wearied  wan- 
derer may  rest  with  delight,  enjoying 
their  pleasant  aspect  the  more,  from 
the  contrast  with  the  torrid  desola- 
tion which  marks  the  surroundiuj^ 
waste.  Yet  the  region  is  desert, — ^it 
is  branded  with  the  name  of  desert; 
and  the  traveller  who  should  venture 
to  describe  it  with  more  attractive  at- 
tributes, would  learn,  from  the  un- 
qualified contradiction  of  a  thousand 
witnesses,  that  he  had  transgressed 
the  traveller's  privilege. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Lord 
Stanhope  brought  before  the  House 
of  LorOB  his  motion,  tibat  the  whole 
House  should  form  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  enquire  into  the  internal 
state  of  the  country.  The  clear  and 
argumentative  statement  with  which 
he. proved  the  necessity  and  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
posed, well  deserved  the  attention 
with  which  it  was  received.  Lord 
Goderich  was  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents, and  stood  in  the  front  ot  the 
battle.  Verily,  to  look  upon  him,  and 
to  hear  him,  and  then  to  reflect  that 
he  had  held  an  office  of  dignity  and 
responsibility  in  this  country,  might 
well  cause  an  Englishman  to  blush. 
Unabashed  by  the  signal  failure  of 
his  predictions  in  1825,  the  ci-devant 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  once 
more  raised  his  head,  and  prophesied 
smooth  things.  Whether,  after  the 
gentle  castigation  and  exposure  be- 
stowed by  Lord  Radnor,  he  will  ven- 
ture again  to  lift  up  his  head  among 
his  peers  with  equal  confidence, 
would  appear  doubtful.    LordRad- 
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nor  read  also  to  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
Imgton  a  lesson  more  severe  than 
the  Prime  Minister  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive.    The  venerable 
Earl  of  Eldpn  made  his  first  appear- 
ance for  the  Session ;  and  it  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  find,  in  the  acute  logic 
of  his  reasoning,  and  the  caustic  vi- 
gour of  his  speech  generally,  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  the  **  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.*'  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond supported,  with  his  customary 
talenty  the  cause  of  his  country.   Of 
the  answer  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington gave  to  his  opponents,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  speak, 
had  not  attempts  been  made  to  pay 
him  undeserved  compliments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  details  which  he  mtro- 
duced  in  his  speech  ott  this  occasion. 
That  the  speech  was  not  of  that  cha- 
racter which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, even  from  the  present  Pre- 
mier, on  an  occasion  of  so  much  im- 
portance, is  admitted  even  by  the 
supporters  of  the  present  a^inif 
stration.   It  might  be  considered  de- 
sirable, on  the  score  of  propriety, 
that  some  arguments  of  a  conclusive 
nature  should  be  adduced,  to  defend 
the  refusal  of  an  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  when  that  state 
is  admitted  to  be  alarming.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  tables  and  details 
with  which  Ministerial  orators  are 
so  amply  furnished  forth,  are  dili- 

§entlv  concocted  and  hunted  out  by 
le  clerks  of  the  T^asury,  or  other 
public  ofifices;  this  being,  in  fact, 
tlieir  chief  occupation  for  two  or 
three  days  prior  to  the  time  fixed 
for  a  discussion,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
bable these  details  may  be  benefi- 
cially employed.    And  it  has  been  a 
common  remark,  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  persons  who  have  to  make 
use  of  these  materials  would  employ 
as  much  diligence  in  attaining  a  per- 
fect acquaintance  with   the   docu- 
ments placed  in  tUeir  hands,  as  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  task  of  collec- 
tion.   It  would  be  an  unprofitable 
appropriation  of  valuable  space  to 
describe  the  pompous  inanity  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who,  harinff 
devoted  the  chief  of  his  leisure,  and 
.  his  faculties,  to  the  task  of  acquiring 
the  manner  and  phraseology  of  an 
orator,  has  neglected  to  provide  any 
portion  of  sound  substantial  matter 
whereof  to  form  a  foundation  for  his 
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laboured  superfttrueture.  Lord  King, 
too,  whose  jokes  savour  of  the  lamp, 
and  whose  graver  efiusions  burst  out 
with  all  the  freshness  and  unpreme- 
ditated simplicity  of  impromptus,  re« 
quires  but  litUe  comment 

The  inducement  to  enter  into  any 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
mentt  is  indeed  small.  Subjects  com- 
paratively trifling  have  been  overlaid 
with  ponderous  debates,  while  mat- 
ters of  really  serious  importance — 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  the  state 
of  the  countrv  is  all-important — are 
lightly  treatea,  and  hastily  dismissed. 
Committees  of  Enauir^  are  granted 
and  proposed  by  Ministers  on  the 
East  India  Question,  the  Licensing 
System,  the  Game  Laws,  while  the 
one  great  question,  which  reauires 
the  exertion  of  all,  and,  as  Mr  O*- 
Connell  would  say,  more  than  all,  the 
energy  and  ability  of  every  Member 
of  the  present  Parliament,  the  Con- 
dition of  the  People,  is  utterly  ne- 
glected.   Ministers  have  indeed  to 
answer  for  more  than  neglect, — for 
the  endeavour  to  check  enquiry,  and 
Btifle  investigation.   Were  we  the  ar- 
dent advocates  of  reform,  we  should 
assume  for  our  motto  the  sentence 
placed  as  an  epigraph  to  these  obser- 
Tations, — we  should  place  ourselves 
under  tiie  banner  of  the  great  advo- 
cate of  all  temperate  and  judicious 
improvement, — and,  taking  his  de- 
scription of  what  a  House  of  Com- 
mons ought  not  to  be,  and  to  do, 
leave  it  to  public  opinion  to  say,  how 
far  that  description  did,  or  did  not, 
apply  to  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment as  at  present  constituted.    The 
eirpressions  employed  by  Mr  Burke, 
**  an  addressing  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  petitioning  nation,"  "  a  House 
of  Commons  full  of  confidence,  when 
the   nation  is  plunged  in  despair," 
mi^ht  seem  capable  of  an  applica- 
tion to  recent  occurrences,  so  accu- 
rate, as  almost  to  entitle  them  to  be 
considered  as  prophetic.    There  are, 
however,  men,  of  powerful  intellect 
and     disinterested  patriotism,  who 
exert  their  energies  in  their  country's 
cause,    but  they  speak  to  an  unwill- 
ing audience.    Wnat  influence  the 
stream  of  events  will  exercise  on  the 
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tide  of  parliamentary  feeling,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Sir  James  Graliam  described  in 
the  following  manner  tiie  formation 
of  the  present  administration.* 

**  If  the  fundholder,  the  political 
economist,  the  annuitant,  the  lawyer, 
are  to  rally  under  the  banners  of  the 
Wellington  Administration,  tlie  time 
is  come,  when,  on  the  part  of  the 
tax-payers,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
another  party.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration  is  said  to  be 
foiuded  on  the  dissolution  of  party 
feeling;  it  is  intimated  that  the  noble 
Duke  possesses  a  receipt  for  Uie  dis- 
persion of  party,  and  the  blending  of 
men  of  all  sides  and  opinions.  For 
instance  there  is  Lord  Ilosslyn  from 
one  party.  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  the 
other  day  the  bait  was  offered  to  a 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, who  is  from  another; 
we  have  an  Attorney  General  from 
the  old  Opposition;  and  another 
Hon.  Gentleman  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Danai,  was  lately  appointed  to  a 
hi^h  judicial  office  in  Scotland. 
Then  dropping  out  among  the  free- 
traders, the  noble  Duke  picks  out  a 
tame  elephant  for  the  Board  of 
ControL" 

**  It  would  seem  as  if  the  noble 
Duke  possessed  a  cnicible,  whereby 
all  parties  are  to  be  fused  down  in 
one  mass,  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  gi-eat  alchymist  who  blows 
the  coals."* 

Certain  Members  of  Parliament 
have  been  loud  in  their  eulogies  of 
this  system.  They  talk,  in  sounding 
language,  of  the  advantage  of  select- 
ing, with  impartiality,  men  from 
either  side  of  the  House,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  State.  They  incul- 
cate, with  much  earnestness,  the 
propriety  of  the  abolition  of  all  fac- 
tious party  spirit  from Parliamentaiy 
discussions.  Whatever  other  charms 
these  arguments  and  recommenda- 
tions may  possess,  novelty,  at  least, 
is  not  one  of  their  characteristic 
graces.  However  skilful  the  orators 
of  this  school  may  esteem  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  renovation,  they 
cannot  disguise  the  stale  cant  which 
was  formerly  stigmatized  as, "  a  sort 
of  charm,  by  which  many  people  get 


•  PVontt  "  Th¥  Mxrrok  of  Parliament,"  an  invaluable  work,  wliich  we  beg  moat 
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Parliamentary  proceedings  introduced  in  tins  article. 
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free  from  every  honourable  engage- 
ment." And  this  cant-^the  term  \% 
sanctioned  by  high  authority — is 
found  now  to  be  employed*  as  has 
always  formerly  been  the  case,  by 
those  who  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  eager  candidates  for  office. 
But  to  <Mscuss  this  matter  more  nar- 
rowly, to  inyestigate  the  bearing  of 
these  arguments  on  tiie  present  poei- 
tlon  of  affairs— for  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion of  this  question,  on  the  wide 
ground  of  ffeneral  expediency — let 
any  man  look  at  the  motley  buid  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  then  con- 
sider within  himself,  what  may  be 
the  fusing  principle,  to  adopt  Sir 
James  Graham's  happy  idea,  where- 
by such  heterogeneous  materials  can 
be  supposed  to  be  converted  into  an 
homogeneous  mass.  He  will  very 
soon  dismisB  the  notion,  that  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  have  been  burnt 
out  of  their  old  opinions  by  the  blaze 
of  ardent  patriotism. 

There  is  one  nostrum  for  assimila- 
ting discordant  principles,  for  fusing 
contending  parties,  which  was  the 
discovery  ofan  alchymist  of  former 
times.  He  did  not  live  to  try  its  ef- 
ficacy himself,  but  it  has  been  pre , 
served  and  recorded  for  our  benefit. 
This  receipt  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Mr  Alexander  Pope,  who 
having,  in  harmonious  verse,  descri- 
bed at  some  length  the  ingenious 
philosopher,  thus  proceeds  to  indi- 
cate his  nostrum : 
'*  'Twas  his  righteous  end,  ashamed 

to  see 
Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree. 
And  nobly  wishing  Party-rage  to  cease, 
To  buy  both  sides,  and  giye  his  country 

peace." 
Whether,  if  all  the  exhortations  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  shall  be 
found  or  none  effect,  it  may  not  be 
worth  while,  at  some  future  period, 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  receipt  for 
stilling  the  waves  of  faction,  wiser 
heads  may  determine. 

That  would  be  a  gratifying  day  for 
true  lovers  of  their  countrv,  when  all 
the  good  and  great  should  join  their 
power  in  the  noble  work  of  national 
regeneration.  The  necessities  of  the 
present  times  would  afford  ample 
grounds  for  such  an  union ;  but  there 
appear  few  signs  of  its  probable  con- 
summation. In  periods  of  great 
emergency,  and  under  the  apprehen- 
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slon  of  impending  change,  it  Would 
be  desirable  that  all  good  cttixens 
should  co-operate  in  the  glorious  taric 
of  preserving  tranquillity.    At  such 
times,  all  lesser  pomts  of  difference 
sink  into  insignificance  before  the 
primary  duty,  and  chief  necessity,  of 
providmg  for  the  safety  of  the  State. 
That  safety  being  in  peril,  thoee  mi- 
nor matters  of  arrangement,  which 
are  only  of  moment  quamdm  reepub- 
liea  se  bene  gesserit,  fall  into  tempo- 
rary disregard  from  their  compara- 
tively trivial  importance.   But  those 
very   men   who   band^  about  the 
phrase  of  patriotism  with  the  most 
familiar  fluency,  display  the  least  dis- 
position to  abandon,  for  the  sake  of 
that  sacred  cause,  the  lightest  of  theh- 
prejudices,  or  the  wildest  of  their 
theories.    They  are  obstinate,  even 
to  inconsistency.    On  the  one  hand 
they  urge,  they  clamour  for,  free  and 
unbounded  enquiry  into  every  esta- 
blishment, and  every  institution,  on 
which   antiquity  has  bestowed,  it 
might  be  thought,  at  least  a  claim  to 
careful  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
force  the  introduction  of  innovation 
as  extended  as  may  be  possible.  On 
the  other  hand  they  deny,  with  stub- 
bom  perversity,  any  enquiry  what- 
ever into  the  effect  and  operation  of 
the  new  projects,  which  have,  of  late 
vears,  been  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  practice.    The  physician,  wno 
should,  for  the  first  tmie,  administer 
a  novel  and  powerful  medicine,  and 
neglect  to  observe,  with  most  patient 
scrutiny,  every  symptom  which  ac- 
companied its  operation,  would  de- 
servedly be  branded  as  a  careless 
empiric.    The  surgeon  who  should 
perform  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
operation,  and,  without  ascertaining 
whether  he  had  rightly  gone  throujgb 
the  task,  leave  the  patient  to  languish 
unattended,  might  oe  responsible  for 
the  consequences.   But  if  the  minis- 
tration of  the  drug,  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  were  immediately 
foUowea  by  symptoms  of  the  most 
alarming  character,  if  the  patient  ap- 
peared exhausted,  and  reduced  to 
tlie  point  of  death ;  what  would  be 
said  of  the  operators,  who,  being  told 
of  the  existence  of  this  coincident^  If 
not  consequent,  attack,  should  refuse 
to  pay  any  attention,  should  treat 
complaint  as  a  direct  insult  to  them- 
selves, and  leave  the  miserable  suf- 
ferer to  his  fate  ? 
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It  is  fit  that  the  language  which  has 
been  so  common  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  now  so  called  by  courtesy 
alone»  and  echoed  with  so  much  glee 
by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  should 
be  heard  no  more.    Let  it  not  be 
said^  "  there  must  be  no  enquiry  into 
*  the  effect  of  the  Free  Trade  system, 
there  must  be  no  examination  into 
the  One  Pound  Note  Question,  or 
the  Curreiicy  Question."    Enquinr 
full  and  fair  there  must  be  into  all. 
If,  on  the  one  side,  it  shall  be  made 
manifest  that  the  measures  of  the 
Free  Trade  hare  been  harmless  or 
negative, — as    their    advocates    of 
course  maintain, — why  persist  in  the 
belief,  that  the  parties  now  opposed 
to  those  measures,  will  pertinacious- 
ly close  their  eyes  and  ears  to  con- 
viction ?  And,  if  it  shall  be  proved, 
that  to  those  measures  the  distress 
of  the  country  is  mainly  attributable, 
shall  not  you  yourselves, — the  Liber- 
als,— ^be  prepared  manfully  to  avow 
your  errors,  and  retrace  your  steps? 
Or  is  it  because  you  fear  that  such 
a  **  sacrifice  of  your  political  exist- 
ence" might  be  required  of  you,  and 
that  you  are  conscious  that  you  do 
not  possess  the  honesty  to  make  it  if 
required,  that,  with  the  perversity  of 
ignorant  bigotry,  you  refuse  all  in- 
vestigation *?  Tliere  is  a  sound  aphor- 
ism, fresh  in  our  recollection,  which 
ive  commend  to  your  consideration : 
**  The  free  and  ingenuous  confession 
of  an  error,  is  of  no  evil  consequence 
to  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  that  he  has  enough  left  to 
support  his  character."  A  man  who 
knows  that  he  derives  his  whole  conse- 
quence from  the  temporary  cun-ency 
of  the  error  to  which  he  has  attach- 
ed himself,  and  has  no  substantive 
reputation  whereon  to  support  him- 
self, may  perhaps  do  wisely,  after 
the  generation  of  this  world,  to  keep 
his  error  afloat,  and  himself  with  it, 
to  the  last  possible  moment.    The 
same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  Cur- 
rency Question. 

Consider,  gentlemen  innovators, 
jrou  were  faurly  warned  that  you 
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were  sowinti^  the  seeds  of  ruin  and 
poverty,  ana  not  preparing,  as  you 
fondly  anticipated,  a  golden  harvest. 
The  whole  land  is  overrun  with  ruin 
and  distress, — the  irolden  harvest  has 
not  yet  ndsed  itself  above  the  soil,— - 
and  yet  do  you  persist  in  watching 
for  and  predicting  its  appearance,  as 
dotinfly  as  certain  fanatics  awaited 
the  advent  of  a  supposititious  Shiloh! 

Let  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pon» 
der  well  his  position.  The  game  hs 
has  to  play  is  for  a  mighty  stake.  In 
addressing  him,  we  do  not  point  out 
to  his  notice  the  common  considers* 
tions  which  might  be  supposed  to 
influence  mercenary  statesmen,  tfa^ 
mere  creatures  of  office,  the  sole 
glory  of  whose  life  is  the  attainment 
of  a  secretaryship,  and  whose  sole 
remaining  care  is  the  preservation  of 
the  place  so  hardly  acquired.  What 
do  men  such  as  these  know  of  the 
ruin  of  a  countij  or  its  salvation  ? 
They  cannot  beheve  that  the  petty 
tampering  with  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion, of  wnich  only  they  are  capable, 
is  of  competent  importance  to  ruin 
or  to  save.  Their  names  die  with 
themselves,  or  live  to  be  quoted  by 
some  hereditary  blockhead,  who 
proudly  asserts  that  his  grandfather 
was  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  mers 
circumstances  of  elevation  to,  or  re- 
tirement from  office,  cannot  mate<* 
rially  affect  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
now  or  hereafter.  He  has  to  consi- 
der and  to  decide  in  what  light  it 
will  best  become  the  Wellington  Ad- 
ministration to  appear  to  posterity 
— ^he  has  to  decide  whether  the  name 
of  the  successful  General  shall  be 
united,  in  the  grateful  eulogies  of  ge- 
nerations yet  unborn,  with  the  prai- 
ses of  the  Minister  who  restored  pros- 
perity to  his  afflicted  country;  or 
whether  his  military  glory  shall  be 
obscured  in  the  doom  which  will  in 
the  records  of  nistory  overshadow 
this  period  of  the  annals  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  decision  surely  can  not  be  dtt^ 
bious. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Murray^  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  §-c.  §t. 


Sir, 

The  meagre  knowledge  which  men 
in  office  seem  to  have,  at  all  times, 
possessed  in  regard  t^  the  import-' 
ance  and  value  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions in  North  America,  induces 
me  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of, 
and  with  the  ardent  desire  of  drawing 
your  attention  to,  those  great  and  va^ 
luable  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

What  I  am  about  stating  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  those  countries ;  and  my  object 
in  pointing  out  to  you  their  vast  po- 
litical and  commercial  importance  is, 
to  shew  that  tiie  negotiations  now 
understood  to  be  ^oiiig  on  between 
the  government  of  this  country  and 
that  of  the  United  States  may,  if  de- 
cided according  to  the  expectations 
of  the  Americans,  lead  to  the  most 
serious  consequences. 

In  justly  viewing  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  we  must  con- 
sider them  as  forming  a  great  com- 
ponent part  of  the  empire,  and  as 
countries  that  yield  in  great  plenty 
all  the  kinds  of  grain  and  green  crops 
that  grow  in  England,  besides  many 
other  productions  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  man,  with  a  climate  per- 
fectly congenial  to  English  constitu- 
tions. These  are  the  advantages, 
sir,  that  will  insure  their  prosperity 
and  power ;  for  where  men  can  en- 
jov  tne  blessings  of  health,  and  ob- 
tam  with  little  difficulty  the  prime 
necessaries  of  life,  there  must  they 
thrive  and  grow  strong,  and  there 
will  their  offspring  maintain  posses- 
sion of  the  country. 

Those  provinces,  notwithstandiag 
their  advances  since  the  American 
revolutionary  war,  ai*e  still  only  in 
their  infancy;  and  men  who  can,  with 
the  minds  of  statesmen,  anticipate 
their  future  grandeur,  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  their  mighty  re- 
sources, which  are  as  yet  but  gra- 
dually developing  themselves,  and 
their  political  consequence,  which 
cannot  but  be  soon  more  justly  appre- 
ciated, must,  while  we  possess  them, 
necessarily  increase  the  strength  and 
magnificence  of  England. 


The  position  and  the  resources  of 
our  Noith  American  Colonies  have 
long  been  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who, 
as  well  as  the  French,  have,  with 
great  bargain-making  tact,  generally 
over-reached  us  in  obtaining  conces^ 
sions  of  vast  importance,  by  their  ne- 
gotiations on  Colonial  affairs.  I  ivill 
only  advert,  sir,  to  those  that  imme- 
diately affect  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  Colonies;  and,  in  doing  so,  I 
have,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
his  Majesty's  subjecte,  to  regret  that 
it  win  appear  most  distinctly  that  we 
have  been  advancing,  in  a  way  of 
which  the  people  of  England  have 
scarcely  an  idesL,  foreign  interests  at 
the  expense  of  our  own. 

At  the  first  arrangements  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  British  Colonies  and  the 
United  States,  we  gave,  with  true 
English  generosity,  the  latter  what- 
ever they  required ;  and  they  now 
come  forward  and  ask,  with  their 
wonted  republican  assurance,  about 
twelve  thousand   square  mUes    of 
what  they  call  **  disputed  territory^* 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
provinces,  watered  by  magnificent 
streams,  and  as  I  can  assert,  from 
personal  observation,  equal,  in  point 
of  fertility,  to  any  part  of  England. 
The  settlement  of  this  (question  is,  I 
understand,  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
certfdiily,  if  that  Prince  be  not  bias- 
sed by  American  cunning,  and  if  he 
will  but  honestly  regard  the  state- 
ments which  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
the    excellent    Governor    of    New 
Brunswick,  now  in  Europe,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  dispute,  can,  and 
will  make,  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  consequence. 

By  the  last  lYeaty  of  Paris  ii'e 
most  impolitically,  most  unwisely, 
ceded  to  France  the  sovereignty  of 
the  two  commanding  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Mequelon,  Iving  in  the 
verv  highway  to  Canada,  together 
with  the  exclusive  right  to  the  best 
half  of  Newfoundland,  for  carrying 
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on  the  most  important  fisheries,  in 
political  consideration,  in  the  world. 
I  will  endeavour,  sir,  briefly  to  shew 
the  present  consequences  of  this  li- 
beral gift  of  England  to  France. 

From  the  first  beginning  of  the 
-Newfoundland  fisheries  until  the 
year  1815,  those  fisheries  formed, 
next  to  the  coal  trade,  our  best  nur- 
sery for  that  hardy  physical  strength 
and  maritime  experience,which  made 
the  fleets  of  England  formidable  and 
triumphant  on  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  French,  exclusive  of 
their  political  value,  considered  their 
share  m  the  North  American  fisheries, 
before  fve  drove  them  from  those 
coasts  by  the  conquest  of  Louisburg 
and  Quebec,  of  more  worth  to  them 
**  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
would  be."  From  the  year  1759, 
when  the  splendid  battle  which  Wolfe 
fought  on  tne  Heights  of  Abraham  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  France  in  Ame- 
rica, we  may  date  also  the  decline  of 
her  naval  force.  We  have,  however, 
by  our  concessions,  riven  the  French 
all  that  they  could  desire,  to  enable 
them  to  equip  a  formidable  navy  with 
hardy  seamen. 

France   has    employed   annually 
since   1815  in  those  fisheries  from 
250  to  800  vessels,  amounting  to  about 
50,000  tons,manned  with  about 25,000 
sea-going  fishermen,  and  fitted  out 
principally  from  the  ports  of  St  Ma- 
loes,  Granville,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  and 
Marseilles.    As  it  is  the  anxious  po- 
licy of  France  to  make  these  fisheries 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  rearing 
Bailors,  the  government  gives  large 
bounties,  equal  to  the  expense  of 
catching  ana  curing  the  fish,  with  the 
proviso  that  there  is  a  green  many  or 
a  man  not  before  employed,  for  every 
num  that  is  a  sailor,  or  that  has  been 
previously  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
on  board  of  each  vessel  or  boat.   The 
Prench  fishermen  become  hardy  sail- 
ors by  necessity,  as  they  are  not  al- 
io vred  to  make  permanent  settlements 
ashore,  and  they  cross  and  recross  tlie 
Atlantic  spring  and  fall.  Their  ships 
are  from  100  to  400  tons,  and  carry, 
on  an  average,  about  100  men  to  and 
from  the  fisheries.    We  have,  there- 
fore, not  only  provided  France  with 
the  means  of  manning  a  navy,  but  we 
hnve  also  afforded  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  our  merchants  in  foreign 
countries  with  fish  taken  from  our 
p^vn  coasts,  and  with  the  advantage 


of  a  bounty  to  sUpplant  us  in  the 
trade. 

In  1818,  we  gave  the  Americans  of 
the  United  States  not  only  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  rich  fisheries  on  our 
Colonial  coasts,  but  we,  very  nmply^ 
gave  them  also  the  opportunity  they 
BO  ardently  wished  for,  of  smuggling 
tea,  and  other  articles  which  they  im- 
port from  China,  as  well  as  their 
own  rum  and  French  goods,  among 
our  fishermen  and  colonists,  by  a£ 
lowing  their  vessels  to  "  wood  and 
water"  in  all  our  harbours.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  extraordinary  con- 
cessions is,  that  they  receive  a  great 
part  of  the  fish  caught  and  cured  by 
our  fishermen,  which  was  previously 
paid  for  in  advance,  in  the  articles  of 
salt  provisions,  fishing-tackle,  and 
clothmg,  by  the  British  merchant,  to 
whom  tlie  fisherman  in  the  out-har- 
hours — taught  dishonesty  and  cun- 
ning by  the  Americans — m  tlie  fall  of 
the  year  excuses  himself  by  saying,  he 
has  been  unlucky,  made  a  bad  voyage, 
and  therefore  cannot  pay  for  the  sup- 
plies he  received  in  tne  spring.  Du- 
ring the  last  year,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  American  vessels  carried 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  alone, 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
fish  and  oil  that  was  received  by  the 
British  merchants.  The  value  of  the 
fish  and  oil  taken  by  the  Americans 
may  be  estimated  at  L.  1,200,000. 
They  meet  us  in  South  America  and 
other  foreij^  markets  with  about 
500,000  qumtals  of  fish  caught  on 
our  coasts,  and  with  the  advantage 
also  of  a  boimty  in  their  favour.  The 
American  fishing  vessels  are  about 
120  tons  burden,  and  carry  about 
20  men  each,  employing  about  1 500 
such  vessels  on  tlie  banks  and  coasts 
of  British  America.  As  they  are  not 
allowed  permanent  settlements,  their 
fisheries,  like  those  of  the  French, 
form  also  a  great  nursery  for  sea- 
men. 

The  Bank  fishery  was  formerly  the 
hardiest  school  in  which  British  sea- 
men could  be  trained,  but  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  Americans  and 
French,  and  the  advantage  of  boun- 
ties which  both  have,  tlie  English 
fishermen  are  only  now  able  to  fish 
along  the  shores  in  small  boats ;  and 
as  we  have  but  eight  or  ten  vessels 
altogether,  of  less  impoi-tance  than  a 
single  French  ship,  engaged  in  the 
Bank   fishery,   we    have   therefore 
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abandoned  the  great  political  value 
of  those  fisheries  to  foreigners.* 

A  cause  of  oreat  uneasiness,  and  of 
alarm  in  tlie  British  Colonies,  is,  that 
Ministers  may  be  induced  by  the 
American  neffotiators  to  open  the 
ports  of  our  West  India  isUmds  and 
•sttlements  to  the  vessels  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  To  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject,  the  impolicy  and 
danger  of  concedmg  this  privilege 
to  the  Americans  is  so  truly  glaring 
that  we  need  not  feel  any  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions, if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
Americans  have,  nearly  on  all  occa- 
sions, wheedled  from  our  Govern- 
ment whatever  they  asked  for.  The 
vigorous  mind  of  Mr  Canning,  in- 
deed, shewed  them,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  what  they  should  expect 
from  a  great  statesman,  by  shutting 
the  ports  of  our  West  India  colonies 
against  American  ships.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  measure,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  our  North  American 
provinces,  all  the  merchants  in 
those  countries,  that  were  not  pre- 
viously riiined  by  their  engagements 
in  the  timber  trade  and  ship-build- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  terrible 
re-action  in  those  trades  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  adoption  of 
Mr  Huskisson's  system,  have,  with 
others  possessing  capital  or  industry, 
embarked  in  the  trade  of  supply- 
ing our  West  India  colonies  with  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  timber,  &c.  Now, 
sir,  let  the  Americans  but  trade 
again  to  our  West  India  possessions, 
and  the  consequence  will  be  ruin  to 
all  our  North  American  merchants, 
and  a  stoppage  to  the  usual  remit- 
tances, in  payment  of  British  manu- 
factures, from  the  Colonies. 

There  are  men,  I  know,  and  some  of 
those  are  public  chai-acters,  who,  in 
order  to  attract  some  portion  of  popu- 
lar notice,  tell  us,  we  had  better  get 
rid  of  our  Colonies  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  they  add  nothing  to  the 
grandeur  of  Elngland,while  possessing 
uem  is  attended  wi^  great  expense. 
But  deliberate  enquiry  will  shew  that 
the  retention  of  our  American  pos- 
sessions is  an  object  of  such  vast  im- 
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Sortance,  that  the  very  idea  of  abaa- 
oning  them  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  defended  on  just  or  political 
grounds.  Wanting  colonies,  and  coa- 
sequenUy  commercial  ships.  Francs 
found  it  impossible  to  raise  seamen 
during  the  last  war  to  man  a  navy. 
Had  &eat  Britain  wanted  her  Colo- 
nies during  the  same  period,  her  im- 
portance among  nations  would  have 
been  very  different  from  the  maffni- 
ficent  and  proud  state  which  she  nas 
maintaineo.  Talleyrand  wisely  ob- 
served to  Bonaparte,  that  he  could 
only  distress  England  byruinhig  her 
Colonies. 

It  has  been  ur^ed  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  inutility  of  our  Co- 
lonies, that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  more  of  our  manu- 
factures since,  than  before,  their  in- 
dependence. This  is  really  as  feeble 
an  inference  as  could  well  be  drawn, 
even  by  those  most  ignorant  of  the 
wants  of  the  American  Republic 
The  substantud  truth  is,  that  the 
greater  consumption  of  our  manufac- 
tured commodities,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  who,  during  the  late  war 
with  France,  could  only  be  supplied 
by  Enffland.    At  present  the  case  is 
very  different.     They  can  import 
whatever  they  do  not  manufacture 
themselves,  from  whatever  country 
best  suits  their  interest,  and  it  woul^ 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  if  Great 
Britain  still  retained  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  United  States,  they  would  take 
from  us  probably  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  goods  that  they  now 
do,  or  have  done ;  for  the  value  and 
quantity  of  goods  exported  to  those 
States  did  not  by  any  means  increase, 
even  before  the  obnoxious  tarifi^  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  population. 
Neither  will  the  Americans  modify 
tlie  tariff,  so  as  to  allow  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  our  manumctures  ;  as 
many  goods  as  the  Americans  now 
require,  are  purchased  by  them  in 
Canada,  and  smuggled  by  them  to 
different  parts  of  uie  Union.     The 
bill  now  before  Congress  for  modify- 
ing] the  tariff,  I  believe  to  be  a  : 


*  Tbo  details  of  the  English,  Froich,  and  American  flsheries  on  ths  eoaH  of  Brl^ 
tish  America,  sent  me  from  Newfiyondland,  Labrador,  Quebec,  and  HaMfio^  are  Ml 
of  imeretti  bat  fiu:  too  tedious  for  a  periodical  even  to  abttract  from. 
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feinty  a  ruse  de  sfuerre^  to  gull  or  blind 
(OUT  ffovemment,  during  Mr  Mao- 
Lean^s  negotiation  for  opening  the 
West  India  ports. 

Let  us  grant  what  privileges  we 
may  to  the  Americans^  so  intent  are 
tbejr  upon,  and  so  well  do  they  un* 
derstand,  their  own  interest,  that  we 
can  never  satisfy  them.  If  we  grant 
them  the  advantage  of  trading  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  give  them  up  the 
disputed  territory,  they  will  never 
rest  afterwards,  until  they  obtain  the 
free  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence; 
and  that  once  obtained,  they  will  be 
justified  in  demanding  of  us  the  rich 
iron  and  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  also  the  gypsum  quarries  of 
Cape  Breton,  so  essential  to  them  for 
manure. 

In  the  minds  of  some  men,  who  think 
that  his  Majesty's  NorUi  American 
poesessions  must  inevitably  merge  in 
the  United  States,  we  had  better  sell 
the  Colonies  at  once  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. Admitting  this — What  would 
follow  ?  Why,tiie  American  Repub- 
lic would  gain  great  and  powerful 
strength,  and  the  British  Empire 
would  in  the  same  degree  be  weaken- 
ed. But  if  we  were  even  so  impolitic 
^A  to  abandon  our  North  American  Co- 
lonies, or  to  attempt  transferring  them 
to  the  United  States,  a  mutual  hatred 
exists  between  both  countries  that 
will  ever  prevent  their  union.  Nor 
can  the  Americans  ever  reduce  the 
Colonies  by  force.  During  the  last 
war,  the  progress  made  towards  con- 

Soering  Caittda,  was  little  more  than 
esultc^  attacks,  although  the  de- 
feece  of  the  country  depended  chief- 
ly on  the  bravery  of  the  Canadian 
militia. 

The  British  Colonies  can  now  raise 
uk  effiective  militia,of  at  least  160,000, 
of  men  e<^ually  brave  as,  and  much 
hotter  disciplined  than,  any  troops  the 
Americans  can  bring  against  l^em ; 
end  etill  himpy  and  contented  under 
their  own  Government,  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  more  loyal  people  than 
the  Inhabitants  of  British  America. 

I  may,  however,  sir,  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  all  the  British 
American  Colonies,  take  upon  me  to 


observe,  that  the  Ministnr  who  will 
agree  to  allow  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  Amencan  produce  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  merchants  and  traders,  who  in- 
vested their  whole  means  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade,  under  the  confidence 
Uiat  they  were  acting  safely,  in  re- 
lying upon  the  future  firmness  of  Bri- 
tish policy  towards  the  Americana* 
will  plant  causes  of  discontent  and 
distrust  in  British  America,  that  may 
finally  unfold  themselves  in  conse- 
quences fatal  to  British  commerce, 
and  to  the  political  power  of  the  em* 
pire* 

No  measures  are  so  hazardous  as 
chanffin^  commercial  regulations,  or 
interfermg  with  any  well-established 
trade.  The  sad  story  of  American  in- 
dependence commenced  with  the  im- 
politic and  uniust  interference  of  our 
Af  inistry  with  the  contraband  trada 
between  British  and  Spanish  America 
in  1755.  Previously  to  that  period,  if 
ever  any  country  might  be  considered 
the  seat  of  human  felicity,  that  coun- 
try was  the  provinces  now  forming 
the  United  States;  and  if  Ministers 
do  not  meddle  witii  the  trade  of  the 
British  Colonies,  by  giving  undue  ad- 
vantages to  foreigners,  British  Ame- 
rica will  in  a  few  years  contain  the 
most  contented  and  happy  popula- 
tion in  the  world,  consistmg  of  men, 
whose  circumstances  will  be  in  that, 
probably  most  happy,  medium  state, 
between  great  riches  and  great  po- 
verty. 

Let  Ministers,  therefore,  sir,  treat 
them  with  prudent  liberality  and 
deference;  let  their  interests  not 
be  sacrificed,  nor  their  loyalty  be 
weakened,  by  a  mistaken  generosity 
on  tfie  part  of  our  Government,  in 
order  to  enrich,  to  strengthen,  or  to 
gratify,  the  Americans;  and  should 
the  Mother  Country,  which  God  for- 
bid, ever  require  the  assistance  of 
the  Colonies, they  will,  from  gratitude 
and  affection,  freely  erant  any  aid 
they  can  afford,  which  could  never 
be  extorted  from  them  by  severity  as 
a  claim  of  right. 

Junius  Colonus. 
Liverpool,  ^th  Mar,  1830. 
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THE  SILKNT  HEMREII. 

TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  ESQ. 
MV  DEAR  SIR, 

Judge  of  the  estimation  in  which  I  hold  both  yourself  and  the  pages  of 
your  incomparable  Maga,  by  the  offering  I  am  about  to  make  you  and  them. 

I  have  just  taken  my  seat  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  for ; 

and,  God  willing,  intend  to  immortalize  myself  as  a  true  patriot  But  it  is 
uncertain  when  I  shall  bedn,  for  I  feel,  at  present,  an  unconquerable  re- 
luctance to  open  my  mouth.  Three  sevend  times,  on  tiie  first  night  of  tiie 
Session,  I  was  half  out  of  my  seat,  and  once  stood  up,  remaining  on  my  legs 
full  a  quarter  of  a  minute;  but  '*  Mr  Speaker"  fell  from  my  lips  in  such  a 
dying  murmur,  that  the  chair  (to  speak  technically)  did  not  catch  my  voice, 
and  1  did  not  catch  its  eye.  Since  that  time,  I  have  made  eleven  more  at- 
tempts, and  "  Mr  Speaker,"  in  a  whisper,  was  all  that  my  tongue  could  ut- 
ter, m  four  out  of  tne  eleven ;  while  tne  other  seven  were  confined  to  that 
curvature  of  the  back  which  boys  make  when  playing  at  leap-frog.  Whedier 
the  warm  weather  will  bring  me  forward,  as  it  does  evei^  thing  else,  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained.  I  have  my  doubts,  however ;  and  to  say  the  truA, 
my  resolution  is  nearly  taken,  to  desist  from  any  further  experiments  till 
next  Session.  But  though  I  cannot  play  the  midwife  to  my  own  thoughts 
and  deliver  them,  my  brain  is  prolific,  to  a  degree  of  fecundity  which  would 
amaze  you,  if  you  could  know  all  it  teems  wiSi.  Ithink  speeches,  although 
I  cannot  speak  them ;  and  I  think  what  I  think  is  very  often  much  better 
than  what  I  hear  from  many  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  speaking  with- 
out thinking.  Most  certainly,  friend  Christopher,  there  exists  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  ton^e  and  the  head.  I  mean,  that  the  former 
may  be  fluent,  when  the  latter  is  sta^;nant;  that  the  one  may  be  full  of 
words,  while  the  other  is  as  empty  of  ideas  as  a  herring.  Take  for  exam- 
ple : — But  no-— I  will  not  be  personal,  and  therefore  1  abstain  from  men- 
tioning the  names  of  Waithman,  Thompson,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Hume,  and 
many  others,  whom  I  was  about  to  enumerate. 

■    It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  to  whom  every  thing  is  known,  that  in  time« 
past  (and  those  not  remote  times  either)  there  have  been  examples  of  men, 
members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  who  have  published  speeches  whidi 
they  never  spoke, — saving  the  solecism.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  now  common 
practice  of  members  writing  out  their  own  speeches  for  the  newspapers, 
wherein  they  remember  to  insert  all  that  they  forgot  to  say,  but  to  the  un- 
common practice  of  publishing  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  said.    It  was  reserved  for  me,  however,  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  to  print,  not  what  I  have  spoken,  not  what  I  intended  to  speak, 
but  what  I  think  I  should  have  spoken  if  I  had  spoken  at  all.    In  short,  Mr 
North,  I  wish,  through  your  "  widely-circulated  columns,"  (as  A.  B.  says 
in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  or  of  any  other  paper,  upon 
gas-lights,  turnpikes,  and  the  currency,)  to  give  the  world  my  n'&i/^/wee^ef: 
Do  not  be  alarmed.    You  will  find  them  brief,  pithy,  sententious;  the 
longest,  such  as  might  be  delivered,  with  '*good  emphasis  and  discretion," 
in  five  minutes ;  the  rest,  not  half  the  length  of  what  is  uttered  when  sn 
honourable  member  rises  to  say  a  **  few  words  in  explanation."    1  shall 
discard  all  forms  of  parliamentary  debate,  especially  in  sometimes  noticing 
what  passes  in  **  another  place,"  and  throw  my  observations  into  the  form 
of  desultory  reflections  rather  than  of  set  harangues.    But  whatever  shime 
they  may  take,  I  trust  that  neither  you,  nor  your  readers,  will  forget  whue 
reading  them,  that  they  are  the  genuine  thoughts  of  a  Member  of  Pariia- 
inent,  suggested  to  him  by  what  he  hears  in  his  place,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  written  down  at  the  moment,  or  immediately  after.    It  is  these  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  will  give  them,  I  hope,  their  raciness;  and  ishall 
be  much  disappointed,  if  I  do  not  learn,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  Parliament  and  the  country  would  be  the  better  for  it, 
it  such  silent  speeches  were  often  heard  within  the  avails  of  both  Houses. 
—I  remain,  Dear  Mr  North,  your  sincere  friend  and  admirer, 

H T ,  M.P.  for . 
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What  a  lean,  undignified,  com* 
mon -place,   unsatisfactory,    linsey- 
woolsey,  and  unmmmatical  tbinff  is 
a  King's  Speech  I  I  do  not  mean  tuat 
a  King,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  to 
be  considered  incapable  of  deliver- 
ing a  suitable,  judicious,  and  even 
eloquent  oration  to  his  subjects ;  still 
less  do  I  mean  (God  forbid  I  should  I) 
that  our  own  revered  and  excellent 
monarch  could  not  express  himself 
on  any  subject,  and  on  any  occasion, 
in  a  manner  befitting  his  exalted  sta^ 
tion,  his  august  character,  and  above 
all,  his  acute,  masculine,  and  clear 
understandinff.     What  I  allude  to, 
is  the  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  which 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  twice  aryear, 
blot  with  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
meagre  paragraphs,  in  most  abomin- 
able English,  and  advise  their  royal 
master  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read, 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    It  is 
really  amazing  how  this  absurd  prac- 
tice, (absurd  in  its  mode  of  execu- 
tion, not  in  its  pjrinciple)  has  been 
euflfered  to  prevail  so  long ;  or  why 
it  has  not  shared  the  fate  of  another 
practice  to  which  it  bears  so  striking 
an  analogy,  that  I  should  think  the 
one  must  have  suggested  the  other. 
Formerly,no  new  tragedy  or  comedy 
ever  presumed  to  make  its  appear- 
ance without  a  prologuie  and  an  epi- 
logue ;  but  this  custom,  of  late  years, 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  King's  Speech- 
es, at  the  opening  and  closing  of  each 
Session  of  Parliament,  are  but  its  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  without  any  of 
the  wit,  humour,  or  poetry,  which 
sometimes  distinguished  their  dra- 
matic prototypes,  and  the  sooner  they 
arc  reformed  altogether  the  better. 
At  any  rate,  if  they  are  continued,  do 
let  us  have  common  sense,  good  Eu^- 
]ish,and  something  about  '*  things  in 
g-eneral,"  instead  of  nothing  abou  t  any 
thing.  Look  at  the  Speech  just  read 
from  tlie  chair;  look  at  it  critically, 
^n^ammatically,  and  politically,  and  if 
It  be  not  a  thing  to  scoff  at  for  its  bar- 
renness, to  despise  for  its  composition, 
and  to  condemn  for  its  studied  imbeci- 
lity, its  elaborate  burlesque  of  what  it 
ought  to  be,  why  then,  Mr  Speaker, 
. — 5lr  Nortli,  I  mean, — "  I  am  a  soused 
grtimet"    It  would  savour  too  much 
t>f  liypercritici8m,to  take  this  clumsy 
article  of  cabinet-work  to  pieces,  for 
tbe  eake  of  shewjnghow  vilely  it  has 


been  put  together,-— how  rickety  and 
disjointed  it  is,  and  how  coarsely  it 
has  been  finished  off.  Which  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  holds  the  pen,  I 
know  not,  or  whether  each  in  turn 
writes  his  own  paragraph,  conveying 
his  own  notions  of  affairs;  but  one 
thing  is  quite  evident,  that  if  the  raw 
material  be  supplied  in  the  way  of  a 
^oint  contribution,  some  master  mind 
IS  afterwards  employed  in  cementing 
and  varnishing  the  whole,  so  as  to 
ffive  it  a  uniform  appearance  of  de- 
fect This  is  the  age  of  innovation, 
however ;  not  only  the  **  schoolmas- 
ter is  abroad,"  but  change  is  abroad 
— demolition  is  abroad — thej>lough- 
share  of  improvement  is  passing  over 
tlie  land,  uprooting  ana  destroying 
what  our  fathers  sowed,  planted, 
reared,  and  loved,  because  they  saw 
it  was  good,  though  we,  their  wiser 
children,  sweep  them  Irom  our 
sight,  as  humiliating  monuments  of 
their  folly.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  as  we  have  adopted  the  converse 
of  the  poet's  maxim,  and  act  upon  the 
gratuitous  assumption,  that  "  what- 
ever is,  is  wrongy  we  shall  soon  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  it  is  %vrong 
to  make  the  Monarch  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire address  his  Parliament  in  a  strain 
which  would  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Chairman  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  is  only  just  superior  to  the  cele- 
brated oration  of  Dogberry  to  his 
companions  of  the  watch. 

There  is  something  verjr  ser^'ile, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  ridiculous, 
in  the  abject  mock-solemnity  of  an 
"  Address."  It  is  most  properly 
termed  the  echo  of  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious Speech  ;  for  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
airy  nothing.  The  King  is  made  to 
say  nothing;  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  made  to  say  they  are 
humbly  grateful  for  receiving  so  va- 
luable a  communication.  If  a  mem- 
ber, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart» 
rises  to  expostulate  against  this  fool- 
ery, he  is  told,  with  all  ima^nable 
gravity,  by  some  Cabinet  Minister, 
that  it  is  foolery, — neither  more  nor 
less — that  it  means  nothing — and  that 
as  soon  as  the  silly  farce  is  over,  they 
may  all  set  to  work,  and  do  whatever 
they  please,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  every  thing  which  the  Address 
may  happen  to  contain,  Sometimes^ 
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indeed,  this  absurdity  is  carried  to 
its  climax,  when  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury, — his  Grace  of  Wellington 
has  done  so  this  very  eyening^  com- 
plains that  Parliament  refuses  to  fol- 
low his  Majesty's  advice.  His  Ma- 
jest's  advice  ?  What  despicable  non- 
sense I  His  Majesty's  advice,  as  it  is 
called,  is  what  his  Majesty*s  respon- 
sible advisers  write  down  for  nim, 
and  when  a  Minister  has  the  weak- 
ness to  employ  such  an  argument,  it 
can  only  be  because  he  lacks  the 
effirontery  to  say  boldly,  *'  Do  as  /bid 
you."  A  man  must  be  inordinately 
the  slave  of  custom,  and  must  bend 
the  neck  of  his  reason  most  submis- 
sively to  the  yoke  of  opinion,  who 
can  advocate  this  preposterous  mum- 
mery, which  serves  no  other  end 
under  heaven,  but  to  enable  callow 
members  to  essay  their  first  flights 
from  the  Treasury  nests,  or  sometimes 
(mv  Lord  Darlington  for  example) 
to  »cilitate  the  escape  of  an  old  Whig 
rat  from  the  empty  gamers  of  the 
Opposition.  Wliat  a  miracle,  by  the 
way,  we  all  witnessed  this  evening  I 
''Seventeen  years,"  said  the  noble 
lord, ''  I  have  sat  in  this  House,  and 
never,  till  the  present  occasion,  have 
I  opened  my  mouth  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  importance."  And  what  was 
the  important  question  that  now  un- 
closed his  lips  ?  Verily,  the  same  as 
has  made  many  a  man  an  orator,  for 
once  in  his  life,  at  the  Inur  of  the  Old 
Bailey — ^to  explain  how  he  fell  into 
bad  company.  "  When  I  first  had 
the  honour  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
House,  about  the  end  of  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  war  of  Whi^  and 
Tories  was  raging  as  wildly  in  this 
House  as  the  military  mania  was  fla* 
ming  all  over  the  continent.  For  rea- 
sons which  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
tail, /  unfortunately  took  rwy  station^ 
at  the  moment^  on  the  tide  of  the  Whig 
party."  Why  «  unfortunately,"  mv 
lord,  if,  as  you  ^o  on  to  say,  though 
you  took  no  active  part  in  the  politi- 
cal conduct  of  the  side  to  whicn  you 
attached  yom-self,  you  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  yoiu:  silent  votes?  But 
you  were  a  prophet,  it  seems ;  and 
with  a  salvo  for  yoiu*  modesty,  which 
fill  men  must  allow  to  be  great,  since 
it  fettered  your  tongue  for  seventeen 
years,  you  declare  that  **  you  not  un- 
fre^uentiy  foresaw  and  predicted  the 
vanous  changes  of  ooinions  and  mei^ 
«ures  that  arterwaros  actually  came 
to  pass."    Then  you  foresaw  and 
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predicted  many  strange  and  incredi- 
Die  abominations.  Your  foresight, 
however,  can  be  known  only  to  your- 
self;  but  your  predictiooa— where 
are  they  record^?  Where  are  the 
sibylline  leaves  that  bear  witness  to 
your  gift  of  inspiration  ?  Do  they  con- 
tain the  prediction  of  your  own 
change  of  opinion?  Or  was  your 
mind  like  the  eye,  which  sees  every 
thing  but  itself?  There  is  a  chea;p 
kina  of  wisdom  which  men  some- 
times bid  for,  consisting  in  the  dis- 
play of  a  sagacious  knowledge  that 
things  which  have  happened,  were 
sure  to  take  place.  Your  Lordship, 
perhi^s,  may  be  a  seer  of  this  kind, 
and  catch  your  vaticinations,not from 
*'  coming  events  which  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  but  from  events 
which  are  come,  and  leave  their  sha- 
dows behind.  One  thing  is  certain. 
If,  like  the  rest  of  mamcind,  your 
lordship  is  no  prophet  in  your  own 
country,  you  would  be  an  oracle  in 
the  East;  and  mi^ht  assert  your 
claim  to  that  distinction  upon  this  sin- 
gle sentence  of  your  speech :  '*  If  I 
were  asked  to  what  sort  of  an  admi- 
nistration I  should  be  inclined  to  give 
my  support,  I  should  say,  in  answer, 
to  a  Tory  administration  acting  upon 
Whig  Principles!!!"  Venerable 
shade  of  the  immmtal  Joseph  Miller, 
hail  your  legitimate  brother !  What, 
is  an  apple-pie  made  of  quinces  ?— 
or,  (as  we  heard  with  our  own  ears, 
not  a  week  since)— a  rice-pudding 
made  of  isinglass,  compared  to  a  To* 
ry  administration  acting  upon  Whig 
principles  ?  Superlative  wisdom  I 
Go  on,  my  lord!  Go  on,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven ;  and  teach  us  how 
a  Christian  bishop  may  be  a  deist,  a 
loyal  subject,  a  rebel,  a  remorseless 
tyrant,  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth, 
and  an  apostate  statesman,  a  martyr 
to  his  principles.  There  is  nothiiM 
too  vast  in  absurdity,  for  the  grasp  m 
a  mind  that  can  expect  the  sun  to  set 
in  the  east,  or  the  north  wind  to  come 
abroad,  upon  the  ila^;ing  wings  of 
the  south  I  Oh  I  how  your  ^*  ri^t  ho* 
nourable  friend  below  you,  &e  Se* 
cretary  for  the  Home  Deportment," 
writhed  and  winced  under  this  por* 
teutons  definition.  I  watched  Us 
countenance,  as  he  drew  his  hat  upon 
his  brow,  and  looked  askance  at  the 
friends  he  had  deserted.  It  was  a 
bitter  blunder,  my  lord ;  for  though 
it  spoke  sheer  nonsense^  it  procbam* 
od  the  ground*  of  your  conrerrimu 
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Or  rather,  it  prockiixied  tldg  shining 
declaratioiiy  in  spite  of  the  confusion 
of  your  own  ideas-^'*  /  am  unchan- 
ffed— but  you,  the  King's  Ministers, 
nave  put  on  tiie  livery  of  my  party, 
and  werefore  I  come  amonff  you." 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  what  you 
meant  to  say,  though  impossible  to 
comprehend  what  you  did  say. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  is  a  sen- 
sible man,  and  says,  of  course,  very 
sensible  things.    But  vour  merely 
sensible  men  are  like  beds  of  cab- 
bages and  potatoes  in  a  kitchenrgar* 
den;  useful,  almost  necessary,  though 
as  little  thought  of  as  another  usenil 
and  necessary  article — ^the  air  we 
breathe.    I  begin  to  think  common 
sense  is  too  common  to  be  attract 
tive ;  and  that  paradoxical  assertions, 
incomprehensible  arguments,  facts 
made  for  the  occasion,  or  occasions 
made  for  the  facts,  something,  in 
short,  to  **  elevate  and  surprise,   are 
the  only  modes  by  which  the  atten- 
tion can  be  arrested.    Yet  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Blandford  made  a  common- 
sense  speech,  and  wonderfully  to  the 
purpose ;  though  I  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting, while  listening  to  him,  that 
ne  had  the  copy  of  it  m  his  pocket 
His  manner  was  altogether  more  like 
recitation  than  extempore  speaking. 
I  liked  it  none, the  worse  tor  that, 
however.    On  tiie  contrary,  I  wish 
every  Member  who  c€in  think  would 
do  so,  before  he  opened  his  mouth ; 
and  especially  I  wish  every  Member 
who  cannot,  would  never  open  his 
mouth  at  all.    There  would  then  be 
less  truth  than  there  now  is,  unfortu- 
nately, in  one  observation  which  fell 
from  ihe  Marquis,  that  the  ^  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  eay  a  great  deal, 
but  do  a  very  little."  Most  assuredly, 
since  the  practice  of  reporting  the 
debates  in  Parliament  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  present  elaborate  sys- 
tem, nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  speeches 
that  are  uttered,  if  not  every  speech, 
are  spoken  more  for  display  than 
business,  more  for  the  coimtry  at 
large,  or  constituents  in  particular, 
tlian  from  any  desire  to  aavance  the 
public  welfare.    I  should  be  called 
to  order,  if  I  stated  this  in  my  place, 
because  we  pretend  not  to  know 
tbat  there  is  such  a  monstrous  breach 
of  privilege  committed  every  day,  as 
rariating  and  publishing  our  proceed- 
nijgs;  but  the  fact  is  as  notorious  as 
tbe  breach  of  prhrilego  itself;  and 


Miss  Fanny  Kemble  does  not  act 
more  for  public  applause  at  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre,  tnan  we  harangue 
for  it  at  Westminster.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  I  affree  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford,  that  "  these  are 
not  times  for  men  to  waste  hours  in 
lengthy  orations,  or  to  be  striving  to 
ouulo  in  effusions  of  frothy  elo* 
quence,  when  they  should  be  foimd 
actinff.  Neither  ai*e  the  times  suited 
for  the  apprehensive  sensibilities  of 
the  timid,  nor  for  the  silly  lispings  of 
the  mealy-mouthed.'' 

I  could  not  imagine  what  was  the 
cause  of  a  sudden  movement  which 
I  observed  in  the  House,  and  of  a 
crowd  of  members  hurrying  towards 
the  door,  as  if  impatient  to  get  out 
At  first,  I  thought  there  was  going  to 
be  a  division,  and  I  was  considering 
how  I  should  vote,  (though  I  had 
not  heard  enough  on  either  side  to 
make  me  alter  my  original  inten- 
tion, which  was  not  to  vote  at  all,) 
when  I  caught  hold  of  my  friend 
Cam  Hobhouse,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  ?  **  The  linen-draper 
is  up,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  con- 
sternation, and  joined  the  terrified 
throng,  which  kept  moving  onwards 
to  the  lobby,  while  the  Speaker  kept 
calling.  Order  I  Orc/^r  /  to  no  pur- 
pose. "  The  linen-draper  is  up  I"  I 
exclaimed  to  myself;  **  what  did 
Hobhouse  mean  ?"  I  cast  my  eyes 
roimd  the  House,  and  saw  a  little 
ill-looking  man,  the  exact  image  of 
my  tailor,  (who  is  a  very  decent  and 
respectable  sort  of  a  person,  by  the 
hy*  /or  a  tailor,)  addressing  the 
Chau- ;  but  I  could  not  hear  a  word 
he  said,  on  account  of  the  noise 
which  still  continued  from  Members 
leaving  the  House.  At  length  a  kind 
of  silence  was  obtained,  though  no- 
body seemed  to  be  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  little  gentleman,  who, 
by  the  motion  of  his  arms,  was  evi- 
dently making  a  very  energetic 
speech.  I  had  the  bench  on  which 
I  sat  to  myself;  but  behind  me  there 
was  a  corpulent  county  Member, 
leaning  his  head  against  the  pillar, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed.  Before 
they  were  quite  shut,  I  took  the  li- 
berty of  tapping  him  on  the  knee, 
to  enquire  who  was  speaking.  *'  Oh, 
it  is  Waithman!"  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  peevish  impatience,  which 
conveyed  every  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly hare  been  saul  expressive  of 
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helpless  misery;  and  he  resigned 
himself,  if  not  to  sleep,  at  least  to 
his  own  meditations.  1  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  listen  to  **  the  linen-dra- 
per" for  about  five  minutes ;  but  his 
vulgarisms,  his  cockneyisms,  his  in- 
humanusage  of  the  English  language, 
his  barbarous  jargon  of  the  counter 
and  the  Common  Council,  his  tjrran- 
nical  cAprice  in  sometimes  making  to 
do  duty  for  r,  and  at  others,  in  ma- 
king V  usurp  the  functions  of  tr, 
his  mordinate  affection  for  the  letter 
hy  and,  above  all,  the  absolute  no- 
things— the  worse  than  nothings — 
for  it  was  positive  balderdash  which 
he  retailed,  as  he  would  so  many 
yards  of  tape  at  the  comer  of  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars — gave  me  a  sur- 
feit, which  only  the  aristocratical 
atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  I  speedily  took  refuge  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  could  have  effec- 
tually relieved. 

If  we  are  cursed  with  many  evils 
—if  poverty  is  lajnng  close  siege  to 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the 
community — if  the  farmer,  the  mar 
nufac'turer,  the  merchant,  the  ship- 
owner, the  tradesman,  are  feelingly 
convinced  that  their  condition  is  al- 
tered for  the  worse — if  one  universal 
cry  of  distress  resounds  through  the 
land — if  discontent  is  growing  fast 
upon  unredressed  complaints — and 
it  the  elements  of  civil  discord 
are  ripening  as  fast  into  a  state  of 
active  revolution,  the  first  explosion 
of  which  whenever,  wherever,  and 
howsoever  it  may  burst  forth,  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  struggle  which 
has  had  no  parallel  in  this  country — 
if,  I  sny,  this  be  our  situation,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  it  is — we 
have  at  least  one  consolation.  The 
causes  of  our  evils  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  evils  themselves ;  and 
such  beinff  the  case,  we  can  never  be 
at  a  loss  tor  a  remedy.  Lord  Stan- 
hope tells  us,  it  is  free  trade,  and 
nothing  else.  Lord  Carnarvon  de- 
clares It  is  the  currency.  Lord  King, 
monopoly  ;  beer  monopoly,  sugar 
monopoly,  tea  monopoly ;  and  lasSy, 
Hifi  Grace  of  Wellington  bids  us  re- 
member steam  and  the  wet  weather ! 

To  say  England  is  already  a  mined 
country,  would  be  the  language  of 
imbecility  or  of  faction.  She  is  not 
in  her  death-throes.  But  there  is 
great  prostration  of  strength ;  an  in- 
creasing debility  in  the  body  politic  j 


and  a  morbid  lethargy  in  the  nation* 
al  mind,  which  are  prognostics  of  a 
sure  decay  in  all  the  vital  energies. 
These  are  alarming  symptoms,  and 
must  have  skilful  treatment  Prompt 
and  adequate  remedies  must  be  ap- 
plied. We  shall  then  bring  to  the 
test  this  most  important  question, 
whether  we  are  suffering  under  an 
acute  disease,  brought  on  by  an  im- 
proper regimen,  and  aggravated  by 
empirical  nostrums ;  or  whether  we 
are  languishing  beneath  tiie  slow 
wasting,  and  consequent  decrepitude, 
which  are  to  conduct  us  to  tne  eu- 
thanasia of  our  political  existence.  I 
believe,  and  devoutiy  hope,  tiie  for- 
mer is  our  true  condition.  I  believe 
there  is  a  redeeming  power  in  the 
sanctuary  of  our  constitutional  polity^ 
which,  as  it  has  stood  firm  ana  uni- 
ted, **  as  rocks  resist  the  billows  and 
the  sky,*'  amid  the  tempests  that  have 
BO  often  beaten  against  it,  so  will  it 
now  stand  and  survive  the  shock  of 
this  dark  hour.  I  behold  in  the  fa- 
bric, no  edifice  raised  by  the  talisman 
of  the  fabulist,  or  the  poet ;  no  struc- 
ture, rising  in  splenaour,  and  then 
vanishing  into  light  air.  These  are 
not  its  foundations;  these  are  not  its 
claims  to  our  homage.  I  see,  in  its 
face  and  character,  the  hoar  of  most 
venerable  antiquity.  I  trace  its  ori- 
gin to  the  indepenaent  and  free-born 
spirit,  which  pervaded,  animated, 
and  ennobled  our  northern  ancestors, 
magnanimi  heroes,  who  fought  tiie 
battles,  and  obtained  the  triumphs, 
of  British  freedom  and  British  glory. 
I  see  it,  under  circumstances  tiie 
most  various,  and  often  the  most  ad- 
verse,—circumstances  which  seemed 
to  threaten  its  existence, — ^now  in 
the  dissensions  of  opposing  factions, 
— ^now  in  the  extremities  of  war, 
civil  and  religious, — and  now  in  tiic 
hostilities  of  foreign  nations,  rising 
to  its  lofty  eminence,  protected  by 
wisdom,  watchful  of  its  interests,  and 
by  patriotism,  disdainful  of  fear  in 
defending  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
carry  our  wishes  and  expectations 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  common 
nature.  Yet,  may  we  not  venture  to 
hope,  that  a  system  of  government  so 
consummate  in  ito  integrity,  so  ad- 
mirable in  the  adaptation  of  its  seve- 
ral parts,  (composed  as  it  is  of  vari- 
ous, and  sometimes  conflictinjg,  ele- 
ments,*^ and  involving  in  itselfwhat- 
ever  or  excellence  can  be  found  io 
the  multifarious  forms  of  political 
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Rociety,  BbaH-^uader  tkat  Providence 
which  seems  to  hare  watched  over  it 
with  peculiar  care— so  far  as  perpe- 
tuity caa  be  hoped  for  the  worlds  of 
man,  be  perpetual?  Fruatur  san^ 
istd  singulart  Dei  beneficenHUf  qua 
utinam  illi  sit  perpetua  1 

But»  alas  \  in  all  former  crises  of  na- 
tional danger,  we  had  shining  liglits 
among  us,  beacons  to  warn  us  ofour 
peril,  and  guide  us  through  it,  to 
speak  comfort,  hope,  and  confidence 
— ^men — and  what  higher  praise  can 
I  give  them  ? — worthy  of  their  coun- 
try, and  able  to  defend  and  support 
it.  Are  there  any  such  now  ?  Yes  ! 
Where  are  they?  Not  where  they 
ought  to  be  ;  but  where  the  force  of 
circumstances  must  place  them,  soon- 
er or  later. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man,  and,  nke  every  ex- 
traordinaiy  man,  owes  his  greatness 
to  what  may  be  called  a  synchronism 
of  remarkable  events.    Had  there 
been  no  French  Revolution,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  would  have  lived  and 
died,  probably,  an  officer  of  engineers. 
Had  Napoleon  never  been  Emperor 
of  France,  the  Honourable  Arthur 
Wellesley  would  now  be  only  a  ge- 
neral, with  the  colonelcy  of  a  regi- 
ment. Were  Liverpool,  Londonder- 
ry, or  Canning  still  alive,  his  Grace 
-would  be  suffered  to  continue  of  the 
same  opinion  he  was  three  years  a^o, 
that  ^he  must  be  mad,  to  think  him- 
self fit  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter,"^— an  opinion  which  every  man 
in  the  country,  who  is  not  mad,  (ex- 
cept his  Grace,)  still  entertains.  Be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  greatest 
military  commander  of  tiiis,  or  per- 
haps of  any  other  i^e,  he  is  equally 
beneath  all  comparison — as  a  states- 
man.   I  do  not  look  to  the  decision 
ivith  which  a  thin^  is  done^  but  to  the 
^risdom  in  which  it  is  conceived.  Arm 
a.  man  with  sufficient  power,  and  what 
is   there  he  may  not  do,  if  the  only 
question  that  presents  itself  to  his 
mind,  is  the  extreme  point  to  which 
Ills  power  can  be  pushed  ?    Place  a 
loaded  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  man, 
and  if  nis  otdy  determination  is  t« 
send  the  bullet  through  somebody's 
'heet/d,  what  head  may  not  become  the 
ol>ject  of  his  choice  ?    Between  the 
mere  possession  of  power,  however, 
and  the  fit  application  of  it,  there  is 
0fl  l>r oad  a  distinction,  as  between  the 
jnossession  of  a  right,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  enforci^  it  What  greater 


power,  for  example,  hadtlieDukeof 
Wellii^n  than  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Perce- 
val, Lord  Liverpool,  or  Mr  Canning, 
for  breakmg  in  upon  the  constitution  ? 
None.  The  difference  lay  in  the  hands 
that  wielded  it.  They  had  minds  ca- 
pacious enough  to  see  all  the  bear- 
ings and  dependencies  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  wisdom  enough  to  abjure 
it.  The  Duke  of  Wellmgton,  what- 
ever may  be  his  sagacity  or  wisdom, 
had  only  firmness  enough  to  carry  it. 
I  concede  to  him  all  the  merit,  such 
as  it  is,  which  belongs  to  his  firmness, 
as  I  would  all  the  glory  due  to  a  man 
who  jumped  off  the  Monument,  to 
shew  he  was  not  afraid  of  dashing 
himself  to  pieces.  But  in  both  cases, 
preserve  to  myself  the  right  of  enter- 
taining exceedingly  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  discretion  ofeither  of  the  parties. 
Tliese  military  qualities,  however, 
of  decision  or  promptitude,  of  infiex- 
ibility  of  purpose,  and  of  resolute  ex- 
ecution, are  the  exclusive  themes  of 
eulogy  with  his  Grace's  panegyrists ; 
as  it  the  Council  Chamber  were  a 
camp,  Downing  Street  a  garrison,  and 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  cen- 
tre and  two  wings  of  an  army  taking 
up  positions  for  battle.  Obedience, 
slavish,  unreasonable  obedience,  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  soldier;  and  the 
rigorous,  unquestioned  exaction  of 
it,  the  paramount  necessity  with  a 
commander-in-chief.  There  must  be 
but  one  will  in  the  field,  and  that  will 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself  without 
profanity)  as  omnipotent,  as  irresist- 
ible, as  tiie  Deity's.  But  it  is  at  least 
a  novelty  in  England,  to  hear  these 
martial  virtues  trumpeted  foiih  as 
the  distin^shing  perfections  of  a 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  less  a  novel- 
ty in  this  country,  to  find  the  trun- 
cheon of  a  Field  Marshal,  and  the 
swordand  epaulettes  of  Generals  and 
Major-Generals,  recognised  as  talis- 
manic  qualifications  ^r  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters. Do  I  say,  therefore,  that  be- 
cause a  man  has  proved  himself  an 
able  soldier,  he  proves  himself,  ipso 
facto,  unfit  to  be  any  thing  but  a  sol- 
dier ?  No.  But  I  do  say,  the  sci- 
ence of  civil  polity  is  not  learned  by 
the  same  stuaies  that  make  a  profi- 
cient in  the  science  of  fortification. 
I  do  say,  that  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  a  great 
commercial  country,  is  not  obtained 
while  acquiring  the  practical  art  of 
gunnery, — that  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  domestic  affairs  cannot  be 
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cttltlvsted  abroad,  amid  battles  and    Touchers  for  this  opinion ;  tai4 1  ex- 


sieges,— that  a  deep  study  of  the  in- 
tricate reladoBs  which  subsist  be- 
tween trade,  i^cnlture,  and  manu- 
fectures,  cannot  be  prosecuted  in  con- 
jnnction  wilh  the  discharge  of  garri- 
son duties, — ^that  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive researches  into  the  com- 
"    '   '        '•         four  Colonial  po- 


licy cannot  be  made  while  marching 
and  counter-marching, — that  the  di- 
plomatic mysteries  ofthe  Foreign  Of- 
fice (for  it  has  its  mysteries)  cannot 
be  explored  while  man<Buvring  a 
squadron  of  dragoons, — and  lastly— 
but  above  aU — ^tfaat  -die  adiool  for 
studying  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  is  not  that  where  the  ar- 
tides  of  war  are  used  as  a  text  book. 
England  is  not  a  stratocracy  ye/,  ours 
is  notye/apurelyTnllitary  government 
—we  arenotyc/ruledby  soldiers  only 
— and  until  we  are,  I  must  continue 
to  think  that  the  system  of  training, 
which  gave  us  our  Burleighs,  our 
Clarendons,  our  Walpoles,  our  Chat- 
hams,  our  Pitts,  our  Liverpools,  and 
our  Cannings,  better  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing Statesmen,  than  that  which 
oualifies  a  man  to  take  precedency  at 
tne  War  Office  or  the  Horse  Guards. 
But  to  return  to  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
lington. I  cannot  trust  myself  to  de- 
scnbe  what  were  my  feelings,  as  I 
listened  to  him  this  evening.  It  was 
a  humiliating  exhibition,  to  be  made 
by  such  a  moHf  whose  fame,  and  cha- 
racter, and  glory,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  fame,  and  character,  and 
glory  of  his  country.  He  is  so  little 
of  an  orator,  or  a  rhetorician,  (arts 
not  altogether  without  their  use  in  a 
popular  form  of  government,  where 
eloquence  does  much  when  it  can 

eve  ennobling  form  and  impression 
the  dictates  of  an  enlargea  mind,) 
that  he  might  have  said  with  Othello, 

**  Rude  «jn  I  in  speech, 
And  little  blest'd  with  the  set  phrase  of 

peace; 
Aud  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.*' 

Or  with  Mark  Antony; 
*'  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  Is, 
Bnt,asyouknowmeall,  a  plain  blunt  man." 

His  Grace,  too,  is  as  little  of  a  dia- 
lectician as  he  is  an  orator.  He  is 
either  incapable,  or  disdainful,  of  fol- 
lowing the  simplest  arfl^ument  to  its 
legitimate  conclusions  &om  assumed 
or  admitted  premises.  I  appeal  to 
all  his  reported  speeches,    as   my 


press  the  opinion  without  the  most 
remote  intention  of  conveying  an  im- 
putation derogatory  to  his  mtefleo* 
tual  character.    I  am  willuig  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  Grace  is  one  of  those 
men  who  can   think  strongly  and 
acutely,  but  who  have  not  the  power 
of  marshalling  their  thoughts,  so  as 
to  produce  them  in  the  fair  array  of 
words,  and  in  the  consecutive  order 
of  accurate  ratiodnation.  I  wOlevea 
concede,  what  I  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  that  his  Grace's  asser- 
tions are  all  incontrovertible  truths. 
StiU,  the  abrupt,  dry,  naked,  and  dog- 
matical mode  of  melv  enundatien, 
would  not  be  the  less  repulsive,  or 
the  less  adapted  to  produce  convic- 
tion, which  must  be  the  first  aim  of 
every  orator.    Self-evident  proposi- 
tions may  be  delivered  with  as  much 
oracular  brevity  as  the  speaker  may 
choose  to  employ :  but  disputed  ones, 
which  are  upon  their  trial,  as  it  were, 
must  shew  cause,  produce  good  evi- 
dence, and  establish  strong  facts,  la 
their  own  favour.     I  have  no  doubt 
his  Grace  does  reason ;  and  that  he 
arrives  at  his  postulata  by  a  process 
which    Aristotle    or    Malebranche, 
Locke  or  Condillac,  could  hardlj 
improve.    The  entire  absence,  how- 
ever, of  all  testimony  that  he  does 
so,  in  his  speeches,  would  almost 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  reasoned  for  him,  and  fur- 
nished him  afterwards  with  the  af- 
firmative or  negative  results;  as  t 
treasury  clerk  might  be  employed  to 
cover  a  quire  of  paper  with  calcula> 
tions  upon  the  revenue,  and  jot  down 
the  totals  upon  a  ^It-edged  card, 
which  his  Grace  could  carry  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  to  enlighten  tlieir 
Lordships  upon   the  state  of  our 
finances. 

It  is  so,  becattse  it  is  so,  or  because 
I  know  it  to  be  so,  constitutes  the 
''  prompt,  decisive,  and  resolute  cbi- 
racter"  of  his  Grace's  arguments.  I 
will  not  call  this  imperious  style  (is 
if  the  teacher  or  the  doctrine  were 
infallible,)  dogmatical;  for  d(^Dft- 
tism  is  very  often  only  the  eaerff  of 
a  superior  mind,  which,  by  its  gigio^ 
tic  laculties  perceives  at  once  ^ 
conclusions  to  which  Uie  disputaoti 
must  come,'  and  is  the  sprhigrft 
tiger  compared  wiUi  the  motion  of  a 
tortoise.  Neither;  will  I  impute  It 
to  arr^;ance,  though  certamlj  •> 
that  ofliensivp    quality  it  bears  tw 
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strongest  resemblance.  1  think  it 
may  be  traced,  easily  enough,  to  two 
very  obvious  causes:  his  Grace's 
military  education  and  career,  more 
accustomed,  all  his  life,  to  give  orders 
than  to  give  reasons  for  them ;  and 
the  somewhat  late  period  at  which 
he  found  himself  in  a  situation  re- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  an  art,  in 
which,  though  nature  can  only  en- 
able us  to  excel,  early  and  assiduous 
practice  will  do  enough,  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  business.  Men 
at  sixty  ao  not  become  orators,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  become  Prime 
Ministers;  but  Prime  Ministers,  ne- 
vertiieless,  ought  to  be,  if  not  ora^ 
tors,  at  least  decent  debaters.  And 
thev  ought  to  be  capable,  when  the 
nation  is  groaning  under  severe  and 
^neral  (not partial)  distress;  when 
every  class  of  the  community  com- 
plains ;  and  when  every  landlord^  to 
secure  a  part  of  his  rent,  is  compel- 
led to  indulge  in  the  amiable  phi- 
lanthropy of  generously  relinquish- 
ing his  claim  to  the  rest;  thev  ou^ht, 
methinks,  to  be  capable  of  taking 
rather  a  more  statesman-like  view 
of  the  question,  than  is  comprised  in 
assuring  us,  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  this  evening,  that  people 
build  fine  new  houses,  and  therefore 
distress  cannot  be  so  ^reat ;  that  peo- 
ple get  something  for  their  labour,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  so  bad  off; 
that  people  do  not,  to  be  sure,  get  a 
guinea,  as  they  used  to  do,  but  they 
get  a  shilling,  and  therefore  they  need 
not  complam ;  and  that  we  must  be 
going  on  well,  because  as  much  is 
paid  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  by  the 
consumers,  in  1830,  as  in  1815;  in- 
crease of  population  during  that 
period,  and  the  addition  of  mouths 
by  the  disbanding,  at  home,  of  a  large 
army  and  navy,  being  circumstances 
af  too  trivial  a  nature  to  affect  this 
brilliant  discoverv. 


I  have  been  told  by  several  of  my 
parliamentary  friends,  that  Mr  Peel, 
fiince  he  exchanged  the  proud  honour 
€>f  representing  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, for  a  seat  in  the  House,  as  the 
nominee  of  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  is 
quite  an  altered  man ;  and  I  can  well 
l>elieve  it    Whether,  however,  such 
b«   really  the  case,  or  that  I  only 
thought  he  looked  like  one  forsaken 
by  that  intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  that 
0aitetity  of  honesty,  which  once  sup- 
ported and  exalted  him,  while  pur- 


suing temperately,  yet  Inflexibly, 
through  all  difficulty  and  all  danger, 
the  path  of  severest  duty,  I  know 
not.  ''  II  me  eemble,**  observes  Mon- 
tesquieu, **  que  nous  ne  Juffetme 
jamaii  dee  choses,  que  par  un  retaur 
secret  que  turns  faisans  sur  nous 
mimes.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
merely  the  reflection  of  what  I  should 
have  felt  myself,  ^  had  I  so  sworn,** 
and  then  been  so  forsworn;  of  what 
my  own  opinion  of  myself  would  have 
been,  standing  in  that  same  assembly, 
a  recreant,  where  so  oft  I  had  proved, 
myself  a  champion,  that  made  me 
fancy,  while  he  spoke,  I  could  dis- 
cern the  workings  of  a  fallen  nature, 
conscious  of  having  erred,  without 
having  ceased  to  respect  virtue  and 
goodness.  It  is  not  at  the  moment 
we  commit  a  wrong,  but  when  we 
recall  it,  (for  the  remembrance  never 
dies,)  that  we  are  tormented.  Mr 
Peel  must  know,  and  knowing,  he 
must  feel,  and  in  that  feeling  he  must 
for  ever  stand  rebuked,  that  he  can- 
not now  address  any  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  witl^ 
out  awakening  silent  sconi,  in  those 
he  has  betrayed,  and  a  pity,  nearly 
allied  to  contempt,  in  those  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  treachery.  He 
cannot  look  round  upon  the  former, 
and  not  see  their  eyes  turned  upon 
himself  with  an  expression  of  dis- 
dain, such  as  might  blanch  the  cheek 
of  the  most  intrepid  scomer  of  the 
world's  opinion  tnat  ever  strove  to 
outface  indignities,  which  a  craven 
conscience  told  him  he  deserved. 
He  cannot  carry  his  appeal  to  the 
latter,  and  not  shrink  with  self-loath- 
ing from  their  tainted  charity ;  from 
the  cold,  and  heartless,  and  distrust- 
ful countenance,  which  welcomes 
him  whose  apostacy  is  his  only  cove- 
nant ;  and  wno,  while  he  is  used  as 
a  friend,  is  suspected  as  one  who  majr 
become  an  enemv.  This  is  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  all  he  has  to  counter- 
balance its  deep  humiliation,  are  the 
worthless  applauses  of  a  few  para^ 
sites  and  sycophants,  who  extol  the 
sacrifices  he  has  made  as  a  signal  act 
of  patriotic  virtue.  If  I  know  any 
thing  of  human  nature,  however,  or 
if  they  who  best  know  Robert  Peel 
speak  of  him  as  he  is,  he  is  the  last 
man  breathing  to  extract  an  honour* 
able  consolation,  or  a  dignified  ^- 
quittal,  from  such  compurgators. 
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The  effect  of  this  altered  posidon 
in  the  estimation  of  himself,  of  the 
Hou8e,aud  of  the  country,  was  surely 
apparent  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
speech  this  evening.  It  was  the  ha- 
rangue of  a  man  who  knew  what  re- 
proaches mighthe  dashed  in  his  face,' 
if  he  presumed  to  taunt  or  irritate  an 
opponent;  of  a  man  who  felt  he  had 
lost  his  personal  influence,  the  influ- 
ence of^character,  and  had  nothing 
to  sufitiun  him  but  the  courtesy  due 
to  his  official  station,  and  the  respect 
which  etiquette  assigns  to  the  ac- 
knowledged Ministerial  leader,  or 
organ  of  Government  in  the  House. 
Hence  the  gossamer  touches  of  rail- 
lery and  sarcasm  with  which  he  com- 
mences, in  allusion  to  his  Right  Hon. 
friend,  Mr  Huskisson,  who,  if  the 
face  be  any  index  to  the  mind,  shew- 
ed, by  tiie  sneer  which  dwelt  upon 
his  features,  that  he  duly  appreciated 
the  reasons  which  made  nis  Right 
Hon.  Friend  **  willing  to  wound," 
but  yet  "  afraid  to  strike."  Hence, 
too,  his  tame,  spiritless,  and  beseech- 
ing entreaties,  that  they  would  be 
kind  enough  to  vote  for  the  Address, 
and  not  depart  from  the  good  old 
practice,  by  tacking  an  unpalatable 
amendment  to  it.  Why,  in  his  better 
da]w,  in  his  palmy  state,  he  would 
have  talked  to  them  of  the  indecency, 
of  the  indignity,  of  carrying  up  an 
Address  to  the  throne,  which,  by  ne- 
gativing the  language  of  the  Speech, 
was,  in  effect,  imputing  falsehood  to 
the  Sovereign.  He,  or  any  Minister 
in  his  situation  as  a  Minister,  and 
not  checked  in  the  free  current  of 
his  thoughts  by  any  galling  con- 
sciousness of  vulnerable  points, 
would  not  have  sued  and  entreated, 
but  fearlessly  have  described  the  real 
character  of  an  amendment,  or  coun- 
ter-4iddres8,  as  a  proceeding  which 
not  only  went  to  proclaim  His  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Speech  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  that  they,  the  addressers,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  true 
one,  but  to  call  upon  his  Majesty  to 
dismiss  from  his  confidence  those 
servants,  by  whose  advice  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  an  act  so  dero- 
gatory to  his  royal  dignitv.  Instead 
of  this  plain,  manly,  straight-forward^ 
and  constitutional  course,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  says  this : 
"  With  respect  to  the  amendment, 
I  earnestly  expect  the  House  to  con- 
ttder  whether  the  circumstances  of 


the  country  are  s\ich  as  to  render 
It  necessary,  on  tliis  occasion,  for 
them  to  depart  from  the  course  which 
has  been  followed  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  on  the  first  day  of  each  Ses- 
sion. For  at  least  thirty  years,  ever 
since  they  had  been  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  there  had  never  been 
such  an  amendment  proposed.  (Here 
there  were  cxies  of  No,  no,  from  se- 
veral members,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  think,  put  his 
Right  Hon.  friend  right)  I  feel  great 

?leasure  in  correcting  my  assertion, 
meant  to  say,  no  such  amendment 
had  been  carried.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  any  wilful  misrepresentation 
to  the  House;  but  I  mean,  that  no 
such  amendment  had  been  carried. 
For  nineteen  years  out  of  that  thirty, 
no  amendment  had  been  proposed." 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  tbin^ 
more  inoffensive,  more  well-behaved 
than  this  ?—'*  I  entreat,"  and  « I  feel 
great  pleasure  in  being  corrected ;" 
and  **  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any 
wilful  misrepresentation !"  Shades 
of  Pitt,"of  Perceval,  of  Londonderry, 
of  Canning !  Oh  that  ye  could  speak, 
and  tell  the  world  how  you  would 
have  addressed  a  House  of  Com- 
mons on  such  a  subject !  though 
the  gauntlet  you  threw;  down  was  to 
be  picked  up  by  a  Fox,  a  Burke,  a 
Windhajn,  a  Sheridan,  a  Romilly,  a 
Horner,  a  Grattan,  a  Ponsonby,  a 
Whitbread,  a  Plunkett,  aye, — and  iii 
those  times,*-a  Brougham !  1  might 
even  evoke  from  his  nving  tomb,  the 
Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  who 
tcai  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  ask  him  if  he  would  have 
carried  himself  as  the  Ri^ht  Honour-* 
able  Robert  Peel,  who  2>  Member  for 
Westbury,  does  ? 

Mr  Edward  Davenport  made  a 
statement  this  evening,  whidi,  if  it 
be  correct,  or  approaching  to  it  even, 
(for  a  trivial  inaccuracy  affects  it  no 
more  than  a  technical  informality  in 
an  indictment  purges  the  crimida), 
thougli  it  may  let  the  crime  go  un- 
punished,) shews  how  profligately 
titles  have  been  lavished  during  the 
last  seventy  years.  I  say  profligate- 
ly, because  the  fact  itself  is  a  denial 
of  the  probability  that  they  can  have 
been  honestly  deserved  or  bestowed. 
"  Lord  Bacon,"  said  Mr  Davenport, 
'*  has  observed,  that  a  country  which 
wished  to  become  great,  must  take 
care  not  to  let  the  gendry  increase* 
viuce  it  must  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
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9equeiiee»  that  the  poorer  classes  be- 
come debased  in  an  equal  ratio.  It 
would  appear  that  our  government, 
however,  nad  always  acted  upon  a 
nrinciple  the  very  reverse  of  this. 
Ministers,  much  wiser,  no  doubt, 
than  any  who  ruled  the  destinies  of 
England  in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  bad 
reconunended  his  most  ffracious  Ma- 
jesty, since  he  ascendea  the  throne, 
to  create  no  less  a  number  than  six- 
ty PEERS !  And  I  believe  his  Ma- 
jesty's father,  of  pious  memory,  went 
even  a  few  steps  farther.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  friend,  on 
whose  authority  I  can  rely,  "  that  a 
MAJORITY  of  the  Upper  House  do  not 
tit  there  by  hereditary  descent.^*  A 
hundred  and  twenty  Dukes,  Mar- 
quisses.  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Ba- 
rons, whose  patents  of  creation  time 
has  not  soiled  with  his  dusty  finger ! 
The  ink  black  and  fresh,  the  parch- 
ment still  white  and  spotless,the  Great 
Seal  not  only  without  a  crack,  but 
bright  and  niddy !  It  is  in  no  cynic- 
al spirit,  still  less  with  the  spleen  of 
a  surly  lover  of  democracy,  that  I 
ask,  how  many  of  those  royaUy  en- 
nobled persons  could  shew  their  pa- 
tents, and  their  titles  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  V  But  a  graver  question 
remains.  The  pernicious  effect  which 
this  system  must  have  upon  the  con- 
servative principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  bv  disturbing  that  nice- 
ly-adjusted balance  of  reeal,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  popular  innuence,  so 
perfect,  so  matcnless  in  theory,  and 
so  capable  of  working  with  all  its 
abstract  excellence,  as  we  know  from 
experience,  in  its  practical  operation. 
.  Assuming  a  faypottietical  case,  for  the 
sake  of  ar^ment,  and  demanding,  as 
1  have  a  right  to  do,  that  my  words 
shall  not  be  stretched  to  a  larger 
meaning  than  1  give  them  myseif»  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying^  tliat  a 
corrupt  nobility  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  a  corrupt  represen- 
tative body.  The  latter,  when  the  evil 
becomes  intolerable,  can  be  purified, 
and  would  be ;  but  the  former  goes 
on  rotting  and  putrifying,  till  its  in- 
tolerable stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  commonwealth  constrain  tlie  ap- 

glication  of  that  remedy  wliich  cures 
y  removing  altogether  the  reeking 
nuisance.  And  wliat  is  the  process 
by. which  a  corrupt  nobility  is  en- 
gendered ?  The  unerring  one  of  di- 
vorcing titles  of  honour  from  honour 
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itself,  or  of  separating  them  from 
wealth.  A  needy  lord  is  the  readiest 
of  all  political  tools,  for  he  is  pur* 
sued  by  the  double  necessities  of  hia 
pocket  and  his  dignity.  He  cannot 
starve  like  a  commoner,  and  he  is« 
therefore,  the  more  rapacious  animal 
of  the  two.  The  state  has  lifted  him 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  placed  him  on 
his  pedestal ;  and  the  state  must  keep 
him  there.  He  cannot  descend  again. 
Your  plain  ilfr  ./^n^n^,  if  the  tide  of 
fortune  is  at  its  ebb  with  him,  may 
indulge  in  that  pHmitive  simplicity 
of  eatmg  and  drinking,  and  of  all  tiie 
other  wants  of  the  body,  which  so 
naturally  captivates  us  when  we  have 
to  adapt  a  frugal  expenditure  to  a 
lean  purse.  But  what  can  my  Lord. 
Jenkins  do  ?  He  cannot  grow  fond  of 
the  country,  and  live  in  a  cottage ; 
neitlier  can  he  walk  down  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  when  Parliament  is 
sitting,  after  first  walking  down  two 
flights  of  stairs,  from  a  second  floor» 
in  some  street  leading  to  a  square. 
No,  no ;  whatever  ma^  be  his  natural 
disposition  to  carry  himself  erect,  he 
must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  if 
the  weight  of  a  coronet  on  his  brow» 
without  the  support  of  a  long  Tent- 
roll  in  his  pocket,  does  not  maSce  him 
stoop  in  the  presence  of  every  one, 
from  a  Prime  Minister  down  to  the  - 
Secretary  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  who 
has  patronage  at  first  hand,  or  who 
has  any  hand  in  patronage. 

There  is  a  proud  and  consecrated 
feeling  co-ordinate  with  hereditary 
rank,  a  lofty  consciousness  of  ances- 
tral honour,  a  dignity  of  trust  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  name,  illustrioua 
through  many  generations,  depends 
upon  "ourselves  to  be  transmitted  to 
our  posterity  with  a  still  untamish« 
ed  lustre,  which  a  man  must  be  de- 
generate in  the  extreme,  not  to  wear 
constantly  about  him  as  a  '*  hidden 
strength,"  of  power  to  make  him 
"  pass  on  with  unblemished  majesty" 
amid  every  snare  and  wile  of  cor* 
ruption.    With  wealth  too  ample  for 
the  emoluments  of   office,  or  the 
largest  gifts  of  the  Crown,  to  swell 
»o  far  beyond  its  present  bounds  as 
to  tempt  liis  cupidity,  what  motives 
can  such  a  man  nave  to  swerve  from 
tlie  straight  path  of  rectitude  ?  Even 
if  he  be  ambitious,  or  stimulated  by 
the  lust  of  dispensing  benefits  to  the 
hungry  followers  of  a  Minister,  there 
is  every  chance  that  he  will  gratifj 
'  2s  ■ 
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his  pttision  without  tamt or  blemish; 
while  the  greater  i>robabilitf  is»  if  he 
embark  in  the  duties  of  a  public  life, 
h»  will  ^  so  from  a  desire  to  give  his 
country  the  advantage  of  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.  It  would  be  a  Uto- 
pian dream  to  expect  that,  in  a  mix- 
ed government  like  ours,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  government,  we  can  have  a 
pure  aristocracy,  of  venerable  de- 
scent and  princely  revenues ;  but  it 
is  a  sober  truth,  that  a  jealous  vigi- 
lance should  be  exercised  to  guard 
us  from  its  opposite,  an  aristocracy 
where  the  hereditary  nobles  are  out- 
numbered, or  even  balanced,  by  a  file 
of  Lords  culled  from  the  camp,  the 
bar,  the  squirearchy,  and  the  super- 
annuated voters  in  Ministerial  majo- 
rities. Such  peers  may  become  like  a 
torpid  limb  upon  the  body  of  the  con- 
stitution, depraving  all  its  healthful 
functions,  paralysing  its  vital  ener- 
gies, incapable  of  excision,  and  so  en- 
tailing destruction  upon  the  entire 
frame.  They  are,  and  must  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  satellites  of  the 
greater  planet ;  they  cannot  move  in 
any.  orbit  of  their  own ;  the  breath 
that  made  them  is  tiie  air  by  which 
they  live, — if  they  have  it  not  they 
die;  and  from  their  very  nature,  they 
constitute  an  inert  mass,  ready  to  be 
applied,  whenever  occasion  requires, 
to  stop  the  movements  of  the  politi- 
cal machine,  or  to  give  them  an  ac- 
celerated velocity,  when  a  destruc- 
tive rapi^ty  is  desired.  I  do  not  say 
that  we,  in  this  happy  country,  are 
exposed  to  such  a  danger  as  I  have 
kaagined.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have 
any  of  these  satellites.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  insinuate,  that  the  disas- 
trous event  of  last  Session  was  a  proof 
of  the  tendency  of  such  a  body  to 
communicate  an  accelerated  veloci- 
ty to  any  jrarticular  movement  of  the 
political  machine.  I  am  bound  to  be- 
lieve, and,  of  course,  I  do  believe, 
that  every  one  of  the  noble  persons 
who  voted  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion last  year,  did  so,  because  they 
discovered  reasons  why  it  should  be 
ao  longer  delayed,  which  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  perceive  before.  I 
am  quite  convinced  it  was  this  dis- 
covery, conscientiously  made  by  each 
individual  Peer  at  the  same  moment, 
ttid  in  consequence  of  profound  re- 
searches separately  instituted,  which 
induced  them  all  at  once  to  give  way, 
•ft«r  having  for  years  presented^  not 
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an  inert  mass  of  resistance,  but  a  rear 
soning,  dispassionate,  and  invincibly 
honourable  opposition  to  the  very 
same  measure.  All  this,  I'  say,  I 
"  most  religiously  believe."  If  I  did 
not,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  dan- 
ger of  my  yielding  to  the  supposition 
tliat  we  have  alreacfy  such  an  aristo* 
cracy  as  I  have  described. 

Mr  Peel,  by  the  bye,  in  noticing  the 
statement  by  Mr  Davenport,  seemed 
to  triumph  in  the  opportunity  which 
it  gave  him  of  saymg  something  in 
favour  of  the  **  Koble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government." 
*<  It  has  been  objected  to  former  Mi* 
nisters,"  he  observed,  *'  that  too  many 
Peers  were  made.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellin^n,  however,  is  exempt 
from  this  imputation,  for  his  Majesty 
has  only  been  pleased  to  make  one 
Peer  during  his  whole  administra- 
tion."—His  whole  administration! 
That  is,  an  administration  of  just  two 
years !  Now,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr 
Peel,  if  Peers  are  made  in  that  ratio, 
communibuB  anms^  we  shall  never  be 
in  want  of  patrician  ancestors  for 
posterity ;  and  that  unless  those  who 
are  the  posterity  of  their  own  ances- 
tors, die  off  in  something  like  tiie 
same  proportion,  without  male  issue 
lawfully  begotten,  we  bid  fair  to  have 
as  numerous  an  aristocracy  as  Po« 
land,  or  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, when,  as  it  has  been  said,  a  man 
could  not  '*  void  his  rheum"  out  of 
window,  without  running  the  risk  of 
offering  an  indignity  to  one  of  the 
noblesse.  Were  I  a  king,  (which  I 
do  not  expect  I  ever  shul  be,)  me* 
thinks  it  would  be  my  ambition  ta 
surround  my  throne  with  such  a  pick* 
ed  nobility,  that  it  should  puzzle  the 
Herald's  College  to  make  out  their 
table  of  precedency;  and  as  to  those 
who  were  already  good  squires^  they 
should  remain  so,  and  not  lose  their 
addition,  by  becoming  ciphers,  or  bad 
lords.    If  a  useful  man  was  very  im* 

Sortunate  to  make  *'  his  Joan  a  lady,** 
e  should  be  allowed  to  play  his  part 
in  the  comedy  of  pride  as  a  simple 
knight;  and  now  and  then,  shoula  he 
be  smit  with  the  desire  of  foundini^ 
a  race  of  Sirs,  a  baronetcy  might  de- 
scend upon  him.  But  great  and  marw 
vellous  should  be  his  deserts  whom 
I  would  admit  into  the  august  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Peerage ;  deserts  which 
no  honours  coula  eimoble,  Ihongli 
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thej  might  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  him  whom  they  enno- 
Uad*  Bzalted  in  my  own  digpitv, 
hy  being  encircled  with  such  aTbody 
of  Jhereditarv  CQunaellors,  should  I 
not  have  a  nght  to  exclaim—"  Aye ! 
fivery  inchaking!" 

Houss  OP  CoiocoNs,  Feb,  5. 
We  have  had  a  little  conversation 
liblB  evening  about  the  famous  "  Ego" 
gpisile,from  Juhun  Men  Shuhub,  to 
gr,f»n»n  Jan  Halkool  Mont  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  Lord  Ellenborough's 
«  wild  elephant"  letter  (Mr  Peel 
eelled  this  part  of  it  "  an  iniudicious 
joke  I")  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.    It  is 
%  silly  and  contemptible  affair;  but 
like  straws,  which  shew  what  quar- 
ter the  wind  blows  from,  these  silly 
and  contemptible  things  are  sure  in- 
dications of  the  mina  that  breeds 
them.    I  should  live  in  solitude  all 
^he  rest  of  my  life,  and  mourn  in  sack- 
do^  and  aahes,  if  I  had  been  the 
writer  of  such  a  letter.    But  I  could 
not  have  lived  at  all — ^no,  not  another 
hour,  after  I  knew  what  was  the  de- 
fence which  my  friends  had  made  for 
me.     Mr  Peel's  palliative  was  just 
such  an  excuse  as  a  mortified  father 
-w^ould  make  for  a  lubberly  son,  who 
)iad  been  detected  in  playing  some 
coarse  practical  joke,  utterly  inde- 
fensible, and  to  be  overlooked  solely 
on  account  of  the  young  gentleman 
not  knowing  how  to  behave  himself 
better.     <'  The  fact  was,"  said  the 
good-natured  Secretary,  in  a  tone  of 
parental  pity  and  fondness,  "  the  no- 
Die  lord  wrote  it  hastily  and  inad- 
Tertently ;"  and,  *'  the  House  should 
ju<ige  the  noble  lord  by  the  entire  te- 
nor of  his  official  conduct,  and  not 
hasten  to  condemn  him  for  an  incon- 
siderate and  injudicious  joke  about 
a  Trild  elephant  in  a  private  letter." 
The  fact  is,  a  man  who  could  **  hasti- 
ly "  write  a  long  letter,  which  it  would 
take  half  an  hour  for  an  expert  pen- 
man to  copy,  is  one  of  those  incon- 
siderate persons  who  are  more  fit  to 
be  themselves  controlled,  than  to  ex- 
ercise control  ^ver  others.  Men  who 
are    capable  of   committing   signal 
blunders,  though  they  may  be  very 
irorthv  persons  in  all  other  respects, 
should  be  removed  from  a  situation 
vrbere  their  blundem  may  chance  to 
^o  signal.mischief;  andlownlshould 
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have  expected  from  his  Grace  of 
Wellington's  usual  ''promptitude  and 
decision,"  that  when  he  -heard  -of 
Lord  Ellenborough's  silly  confiden- 
tial communication,  he  would  heve 
exclaimed  instantly-— 

**  Casslo,  I  love  thee, 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine  !** 

I  have  much  to  say  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  our  Foreign  Policy,  which 
formed  the  prominent  topic  of  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  when  my  Lord 
Darlington  appeared  at  the  bar  with 
the  Address ;  and  if  1  had  spoken  in 
my  place,  it  would  have  been  after 
Lord  Palmerston,  Mr  Peel,  Mr  C. 
Grant,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  Dr  Lush« 
ington,  had  addressed  the  House,  and 
before  Mr  Sadler  spoke.  But  U]>on 
consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  is  a  question  of  too  much  import- 
ance, to  be  argued  incidentally  as  it 
were ;  and  as  1  am  sure  it  mtiet  come 
before  Parliament,  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  in  a  more  grave  and 
formal  manner,  that  will  be  the  time 
for  me  to  come  forward. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  I  thought, 
spoke  very  irreverently  of  the  illus- 
trious Premier,  as  Premier.  "  When 
die  noble  Duke,"  said  he,  ''  attri- 
butes the  distress  of  the  country  to 
the  increase  of  machinery,  and  the 
application  of  the  power  of  steam, 
which  have,  by  all  scientific  men, 
been  regarded  as  the  principal  sour- 
ces of  our  prosperity, — when  I  hear 
such  declarations  from  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  I  feel  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  noble  Duke,  in 
what  he  once  said  of  his  supposed 
views  upon  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  to  consider  him  as  fall- 
en into  that  insanity  which  he  him- 
self said  must  come  upon  him,  be- 
fore he  could  aspire  to  the  situation 
of  Prime  Minister  of  England."  Mr 
Peel  observed,  that  it  was  a  very  in- 
convenient practice,  alluding  to  what 
was  supposed  to  be  said  in  the  other 
House.  He  even  complained  of  it 
as  "  ungenerous  and  unjust,"  when 
the  Prime  Minister  was  liot  there  to 
defend  himself !  The  Ri^ht  Honour- 
able Gentleman  is  certainly  a  most 
unlucky  defender  of  his  absent 
friends ! 
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THE  REIGNING  VICE. 

Is  our  June  Number  of  ]  827,  we  reviewed  fuUy  and  freely  a  moral  satire- 
of  great  merit,  bearing  this  title,  and  gave  copious  extracts.  The  author  )m- 
sent  to  us  the  concluding  Books,  with  the  following  notice.  Cr  N. 

^  In  a  Preface  to  the  already  published  Books  of  The  Reigning  Vice^  fh^ 
author  attempted  to  explain  his  design  in  the  following  wor&. 

"  *  My  aim,  in  the  Poem,  is  rather  to  point  out  a  moral  disease  than  a  moral 
sanity ;  and  having  established  the  prevalence  of  the  former,  to  consider  what 
means  of  recovery  are  in  our  power.  •  •  •  My  object  in  these  (that  is,  A0 
published)  Books,  is  to  prove  tliat  Self-love  is  universal,  and,  in  our  world, 
oisordered.  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  First  Book  many  outward  exhibitioDS 
of  human  nature,  as  proving  the  imiversality  of  self-love.  In  the  second,  1 
have  traced  her  to  some  of  her  lurking-places,  and  through  some  of  her 
modes  of  action.  In  the  third,  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  her  prominent 
features  in  the  present  day.  In  tlie  fourth,  1  have  shewn  her  to  1>e  the  sole 
cause  of  human  evils,  from  her  identity  with  Selfislmess.  In  the  Books  that 
are  to  come,  I  propose  to  develope  the  cause  and  obiect  of  her  capriCto,and 
finally  to  consider  the  means  by  which  her  perverted  impulse  may  be  turned 
to  its  right  end  and  original  destination.* 

*'  TheBooks  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph,  as  '  to  come,'  are  those  which 
are  now  about  to  be  laid  before  the  public.  The  two  first  will  '  develope 
the  cause  and  object  of  the  caprices'  of  Self-love,  and  also  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  darker  passions — the  two  last  will  suggest  the  remedy^' 
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As  the  shell,  parted  from  its  parent  shore. 
Still  murmiinng,  echoes  Ocean's  boundless  roar. 
The  soul,  God's'  image,  wandering  far  abroad. 
Mocks  in  itself  the  attributes  of  God ! 
Creative  energy,  discerning  sense. 
Love,  justice,  mercy,  power,  benevolence. 
God  is  all-happy;— to  its  fountain  true, 
Th'  aspiring  soul  would  be  all-happy  too. 
But  say,  can  man  the  springs  of  joy  control. 
Or  can  a  part  be  perfect  as  the  whole  ? 
To  things  created  bliss  can  only  fall 
From  mm  who  fills,  sustains,  and  governs  all : 
Man  seeks  it  in  himself,  with  erring  bent. 
And  mortal  happiness  is  self-content. 
Yes !  self-content  is  earth's  Elysian  rest. 
Nature's  strong  cry  in  every  human  breast; 
This  the  true  aim  of  all  beneath  the  sun, 
The  means  are  difi*ereut,  but  the  end  is  one. 
Each  various  object  fair  or  hateful  seems, 
As  it  prolongs  or  dissipates  our  dreams : 
Crold,  lineage,  fame,  are  only  steps  to  rise 
More  in  our  own  than  in  another's  eyes ; 
And  all  the  stir  of  action  is  but  dear, 
Because  it  dro\vns  the  voice  we  would  not  hear. 
Yet  reason  shakes  us ; — come  then,  fond  self-lovei 
In  guile  the  serpent,  and  in  mien  the  dove ; 
Bind  all  thy  foes  with  chains  couceal'd  in  flowers. 
And  call  around  thee  all  thy  sister  powers ! 
Should  conscience  dare  her  Argus  watch  to  keep. 
Charm,  one  by  one,  her  thousand  eyes  to  sleep  f 
O'er  every  mind  some  spell  peculiar  fling, 
And  \Mi  each  etste  its  ovm  delusion  bring  I 
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Let  absolution  still  the  Romish  breast, 

In  some  strange  penance  be  the  Brahmin  blest ; 

The  Indian,  in  the  victim  of  his  hate, 

His  victim  in  the  smile  that  conquers  fate ; 

While  still  shall  wave  before  the  Moslem's  eyes 

The  blood-red  sword  that  opens  Paradise  I 

How  strong  the  impulse  self-content  to  gain, 
When  pleasure  thus  is  snatch'd  from  depths  of  paiii ! 

Victorious  Instbct,  thou  canst  soar  above 
The  love  of  life,  yea,  ev'n  a  mother's  love  I 
Lo,  Indian  widows,  by  thy  promise  led, 
Triumphant  hail  the  bridal  of  the  dead ; 
And,  vow'd  to  Ganges,  new-bom  infants  win 
Unholy  pardon  for  their  parents'  sin. 

To  common  life  the  searching  glance  direct  ;«-* 
What  sweet  atonements  there,  our  peace  protect  I 
If  deadly  sins  dispute  the  way  to  Heaven^ 
One  monstrous  vutue  shall  outweigh  the  seven. 
What  through  the  stews  if  married  Claudio  ran  V 
He  gamed  not — ^therefore  was  a  moral  man ! 
But,  should  no  virtue  to  our  suit  be  kind. 
Defects  of  heart  are  paid  by  ^fts  of  mind. 
Good  Sense  may  well  ffood  Nature's  want  supply^ 
And,  pray,  what  need  hath  Wit  of  Honesty  ? 
In  every  rank,  success  can  gild  deceit, 
And  thieves  are  proud  as  patriots  when  they  cheatt 
Nay,  ev'n  the  body  spreads  a  decent  screen 
The  soul  and  her  deformities  between. 
A  well-tum'd  leg  with  prudence  may  dispense. 
Bright  eyes  with  thought,  fine  tectli  with  common  sense. 
Great  charms  the  decalogue  aside  may  fling; 
**  Tm  not  a  saint — but  then  how  well  I  sing !" 
The  old  still  gild  the  present  with  the  past, 
Talk  of  "  my. day,"  and  triumph  to  the  last; 
And  batter'd  heroes,  veteran  beauties,  glow 
O'er  gay  campaigns  of  fifty  years  ago. 

See  how  each  mind,  its  self-repose  to  keep, 
Hath  its  o^vn  way  to  lull  each  fear  to  sleep ! 
Some,  in  youth's  vigour,  take  a  sort  of  pride 
In  sins,  to  youth  and  vigour  near  allied. 
Some,  restless,  find  their  OAvn  excuse  at  length 
In  Nature's  weakness,  and  in  Passion's  strength. 
Others,  when  pangs  intrusive  wake  within. 
Take- comfort  from  the  multitude  who  sin. 
And,  if  their  errors  too  notorious  glare, 
Tliank  God — they  are  not  "  worse  than  others  are." 
Some  mourn  the  frailties  which  they  never  mend. 
Their  venr  sorrows  with  confession  end ; 
They  hatf  rejoice  to  know  their  passions'  force. 
And  feel  a  satisfaction  in  remorse. 
Or  the  same  inind  may  all  these  means  employ 
To  lay  the  ghost  that  haimts  forbidden  joy« 

Professions  seem  on  mortals  to  confer  ' 
The  profit  of  a  double  character. 
In  some  small  matters  if  the  private  fail, 
The  public  character  shall  turn  the  scale ; 
If,  by  hard  fate,  the  public  man  should  err. 
Hey,  presto !  shew  the  private  character  I 
Each  lap  the  healing  unction  to  his  heart 
Of  playmg  well  his  own  peculiar  part. 
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Blest  is  tbe  Poet  in  his  Ode  to  Hope, 
The  han^^DUUi  in  his  prowess  o'er  a  rope ; 
Blest  may  the  Painter  in  his  yisions  be» 
The  grocer  in  his  superfine  bohea. 
Wrapt  in  their  calling,  still  themselires  thej  scaa 
As  artist,  tradesman,  poet,  more  than  man. 
And  deem  ve  then,  in  various  garb  arrajr'd* 
The  inward  soul  is  therefore  m  a  trade  ? 
Thought  is  expeird  from  Life's  still-Tarying  stage. 
In  different  modes  bj  every  different  age. 
Away  it  floats  on  Childhood's  buoyant  ndrth» 
Youth's  stormy  passions  hunt  it  o'er  the  earth ; 
In  plotting  manhood  is  th'  intruder  lost. 
Then  lock'd  in  apathy  by  age's  frost. 
Thus,  till  its  death,  for  ever  outward  hurl'd. 
Thought  leaves  within  an  undiscover'd  world. 
Ye  sage  geographers  the  chart  explore  I 
What,  silent  ?--Not  the  unletter'd  peasant  more ! 
Go,  trace  its  orbit,  ye  who  map  the  skies  I 
Yours  prove  no  better  than  a  cobbler's  eyes. 
To  inward  knowledge  Learning's  self  may  blmd. 
Not  less  than  Ignorance  may  blunt  the  mind. 
Has  he,  who  classes  insects,  birds,  and  flowers^ 
Order'd  his  heart,  or  ranged  his  mental  powers  ? 
The  subtle  chemist  Nature  may  control. 
But  what  alembic  shall  distil  the  soul? 
Th'  expert  physician  nerves  and  veins  may  traca» 
But  not  the  spirit  to  her  hiding-place. 
Vain,  too,  the  scheme  philosophers  can  build, 
,    Deep-read  in  others,  in  themselves  unskiU'd. 
Nor  may  this  wisdom  reach  the  prudent  sconca^-^ 
The  pupil  of  the  world  is  still  a  dunce; 
By  soft  Self-love  Experience  is  beguil'd. 
And  oldest  Vanity  remains  a  child. 

Trace  we  thy  varied  modes  to  lull  the  breaalt 
01  all  thy  friends.  Illusion  serves  thee  beat 
As  in  a  crystal  brook,  so  bright,  so  clear. 
It  only  seems  a  purer  atmosphere. 
Self-love,  in  thy  fond  mirror,  things  are  shewn 
In  softer  tints  and  beauty  not  the&  own. 
There  mortals,  gazing  with  enrapt  amaze. 
Narcissus-like,  grow  amorous  as  ^ej  gase* 
Nor  only  lovely  objects  seem  more  ftur ; 
Deformity  itself  turns  beauty  there. 
Hence  all  our  motives  wear  a  painted  hue. 
And  springs,  that  prompt  our  action,  shun  oaf  ▼(iiflr# 
No  charms  for  man  has  undissembling  Sin, 
She  wins  to  conquer,  veils  herself  to  win. 
Hell's  crafty  fiends  alarm  not,  but  entice. 
And  Self-delusion  ruins  more  than  vice. 
Hence  patriot  Cromwell,  pure  as  yet  in  thoughl^ 
For  Duty's  shrine  Ambition's  altar  sought 
The  costly  sacrifice  behold  him  bring— 
A  guiltless  mortal,  but  a  guilty  king? 
Check  the  sweet  tear,  repress  the  human  algb. 
Thou  Brutus  of  thy  country's  liberty  I  i 

Compassion  pleads; — her  heavenly  voice  cmtnil, 
And  nobly  triumph  o'er  thy  better  soul  \ 
'Tis  done— Why  mourn'st  thou  o'er  thy  monarchal  Uirf 
Tis  Nature  speaks,  and  Nature  it  sincere. 
Yet  all  thy  woe  let  midnight  darkneas  hide, 
Thy  virtue  be  thy  shame,  thy  ahame  thy  pride* 
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The  tyrant  is  no  more  I— Is  England  free  ? 
Alas,  the  more  than  tyrant  lives  in  thee ! 

Through  humbler  life  the  dear  delusion  runs ; 
Amelia  beats  her  daughter,  starves  her  sons. 
And  yet  no  self-upbraiding  thought  she  smothers. 
When,  pleased,  she  hails  herselTthe  best  of  motliers  I 
Celia,  a  scold,  a  termagant,  and  shrew. 
Says  she's  good-temper' d,— and  she  thmks  so  too. 
Ib  there  would  risk  his  soul's  repose  and  health. 
And  take  Egenor's  conscience  with  his  wealth  ? 
Ah,  sure  the  widow's  groan,  the  orphan's  cry. 
Ring  in  his  ears,  and  drown  the  voice  of  joy  I 
He  comes  abroad!  His  brow  looks  wondrous  clear! 
He  speaks— where  only  Heaven  and  we  can  hear. 
«  Thank  God,"  he  cries, "  I  ne'er  the  poor  opprest, 
Nor  pride,  nor  malice,  rankle  in  my  breast. 
To  the  Lord's  table  I  can  bring  a  mind 
In  perfect  amity  with  all  mankind. 
Stifi  true  to  -Wisdom's  text,  where'er  I  roam, 
I  make  my  charity  begin  at  home. 
What  if  the  poor  complam  ?— A  canting  trsdn ! 
Give  what  you  may,  tney  ever  will  complain. 
What  if  my  milk  no  sturdy  pauper  swigs  ? 
<jood  Heaven,  'twere  cruel  to  defraud  my  pigsl 
What  if  the  lawsuit  stripp'd  my  kinsman  bare  ? 
I  weep  the  justice  due  unto  my  heir ! 
A  mourning  token  in  my  will  he'll  find ; — 
And  then  m^  yearly  tribute  to  the  blind  I" 
**  For  shame  I  you  are  not  orthodox,  good  sir ! 

These  sin  not,  if  through  ignorance  they  err.'* 

Your  pardon.  Doctor ;  ignorance  is  sin. 

When  knowledge  cries  without  and  pleads  within. 

Well,  well  I  to  gentler  errors  let  us  glide. 

From  happy  knaves  to  fools  self-satisfied. 

Lo,  what  a  goodly  crowd  distract  the  choice. 

And  ask  Linnsean  eyes — Homeric  voice  I 

As  different  soils  a  different  crop  impart. 

Self-love  springs  various  from  tne  various  heart; 

In  some  'tis  seen  reserved,  in  others  free. 

Here  all  vain  mirth,  there  all  solenmity. 

Now  wild  it  prates,  now  once  a-fortnight  speaks. 

Here  struts  important,  there  most  slily  sneaks ; 

Now  shrinks  from  note,  now  courts  it  ev'n  with  blame^ 

Now  tremblingly  alive,  now  dead  to  shame. 

Her  names,  too,  vary  with  the  breasts  she  rules,— 

Thus  Vanity  is  but  the  Pride  of  fools. 

If  b'ashfulness — conceit — the  thing  we  call, 

'Tis  still  but  Self-applause  betra^pi  in  all. 

As  glasses  shew,  yet  shield  with  jealous  care, 

The  plant  we  name  the  sensitive,  from  air, 

Thus  what  lies  outward,  and  betray'd  to  sense, 

Is  Self-love's  revelation  and  defence. 

Not  only  careful  to  provide  us  joy. 

She  fondly  guards  us  from  all  rude  annoy, 

And,  kind  as  Nature,  on  each  tribe  bestows 

Appropriate  melJiods  to  repel  its  foes. 

when  storms  assail,  Pride  meets  them  as  a  rock. 

Vanity,  reed-like,  rises  from  the  shock. 

The  hedgehog.  Obstinacy,  tries  her  foe; 

Wrathf  a  roused  lion,  kills  him  at  a  blow. 

Presumption  routs  his  enemies  in  mass. 

Like  Samsoin,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass; 
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Conceit  first  catches,  then  returns  the  shaft, 

Huffe  Arrogance  runs  down  the  petty  craft ; 

While  Self-complacency  turns  smoothly  off 

From  her  sleek  bosom  Scorn's  unhallow*!!  scoff ; 

As.  when  two  drakes  contend  upon  a  hrook, 

The  vanquished  rises  with  a  victor's  look, 

Replumes  his  feathers,  claps  his  sounding  wings. 

And  far  away  the  idle  delude  flings. 

Self-flattery  to  the  woundea  proffers  aid, 

And  heals  with  balm  the  wounds  which  Truth  had  made. 

What  though  defect  creeps  in  on  all  we  do  ? 

Our  friencfiy  organs  are  defective  too. 

Still  perfect  to  ourselves  our  deeds  appear. 

As  discord  tuneful  to  the  tuneless  ear. 

Ourselves  we  measure  by  ourselves  done. 

Or  by  a  folly  greater  tlian  our  own. 

Hence  Self-conceit,  with  blinking  visage  dud. 

Mistakes  his  farthing  taper  for  the  sun ; 

Where  Locke  keeps  silence,  speaks  unblushing  out, 

And  boldly  certain,  solves  a  Newton's  doubt. 

Hence  Prejudice,  with  many  a  sapient  saw. 

Remains  unalter'd  as  a  Persian  law ; 

And  grave  Importance  strokes  his  paunch  and  sighs^ 

Profoundly  foolish,  ignorantly  wise. 

Sure  one  of  these  enough  for  man  may  be. 

But  happy  Oliver  unites  the  three  ,• 

Still  on  one  datum  pores  his  filmy  sight, 

"  All,  all  are  wrong, — I  only  in  the  nght !"   - 

At  monstrous  theories  he  rails  all  day. 

Yet  frames  his  own ;— ye  gods,  how  monstrous  they ! 

So  dearly  obstinate,  if  Once  he  please 

To  tell  you  that  the  moon  is  made  of  cheese, 

Though  Herschers  self,  you  would  harangue  in  rain. 

Green  cheese  it  is,  and  ever  must  remain. 

All  argument  he  meets  with  one  rebuff,— 

The  fancy-killing  interjection— ••  Stuff!" 

Sweet  Contradiction  is  his  own  pet  lamb. 

Conceit  her  sire,  and  Ignorance  her  dam. 

If  haply  you  exclaim,  "  How  dark  the  niffht !" 

He  swears  the  sun  has  never  shone  so  bnght ; 

Lauds  all  you  blame,  blames  all  that  you  approve ; 

Loves  what  you  hate,  and  hates  whate'er  you  love. 

Yet,  while  his  notions,  like  the  oak's  firm  root, 

Grow  by  resistance,  harden  by  <lispute. 

If  once  you  yield,  the  work  is  still  to  do ; 

For,  lo,  he  alters  his  opinion  too ! 

With  some  few  maxims  as  his  conduct's  rule, 

Cull'd  choicely  from  his  copy-book  at  school, 

From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this,  he  ranges. 

And  rings  th'  unchanging,  everlasting  changes. 

What  though  his  rules  conduct  to  blank  disgrace, 

Though  sad  conviction  stare  him  in  the  face. 

Dumb  be  his  throat,  and  blister'd  be  his  tongue. 

Ere  they  recant  and  own  him  in  the  wTong ! 

Cro !  couch  the  eye  that  never  saw  tlie  day ! 

Thou  canst  not  purge  wise  Four's  film  away ! 

Alas !  nor  precepts  nor  persuasion  reach' 

The  harden'd  fool  Experience  cannot  teach ! 

When  Ignorance  fails  her  glaring  rule  to  hide 
O'er  thrice-dull  dunces,  she  oecoraes  their  pride. 
Had  they  till'd  Eden,  beyond  all  dispute, 
The  tree  of  knowledge  had  preserved  its  fruit. 
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In  bbades  Boeotian  glide  their  lives  away;*- 

If  Ignorance  be  blisH,  how  blest  are  they ! 

Thusyj^ood  Sir  Simon,  as  is  right  and  fit, 

Flies  from  that  rabid  animal — a  wit ; 

And,  when  small  wisdom  sets  his  face  astare, 

Thanks  God  he's  "  not  so  wise  as  some  folks  are !" 

To  one  sad  tribe,  opprest  with  constant  fears, 
Self-loTe  a  churlish  step-mother  appears. 
So  much  they  look  for  universal  scorn, 
Almost  her  very  nature  seems  forsworn. 
Yet  prove  they  more,  than  ev'n  the  tranouil  kind, 
How  precious  Self-content  to  every  mina. 
So  dear  the  gem,  it  keeps  them  on  the  rack, 
And  calls  them  to  defence  before  attack. 
Thus  every  whisper  turns  Antonio  pale, 
And  every  lauffh  comes  death-frauj^nt  on  the  gale, 
As  if  the  world— O,  admirable  whim — 
Had  nothing  else  to  do  but  think  of  him ! 

Anna,  why  trembling  join  the  sociiJ  ring  ? 
Blush  when  you  speak,  and  falter  when  you  sing  ? 
You  deem  you're  timid ;— ah,  you  do  not  see 
How  well  Self-love  can  ape  timidity ! 
How  lowly  fear  th'  ambitious  aim  can  hide. 
And  false  humility  be  genuine  pride ! 
Humility  all  notice  would  dechne. 
Pride  mars  her  brilliance  by  the  wish  to  shine : 
Humility  is  modest.  Pride  is  shy, 
That  bath  a  calm,  and  this  an  anxious  eye. 
The  question — "  What  will  others  think  of  me  ?" 
Is  ask'd  by  Pride,  and  not  Humility. 
Virtue,  like  gracefulness,  consists  in  ease, 
Alike  unconscious  of  her  power  to  please. 

These  snail-like  tribes  each  threaten*d  touch  will  shun ; 
OUiers,  rhinoceros-like,  are  moved  by  none. 
No  Irish  duellist  could  Puff  offend : 
You're  not  his  foe,  for  all  mankind's  his  friend. 
With  adamantine  walls  encircled  round. 
Self-love  like  his  can  never  feel  a  wound. 
Not  a  new  Dunciad,  thundering  o'er  his  rest. 
Could  shake  the  soft  conviction  of  his  breast. 
If,  like  a  noon-day  owl,  he  rove  abroad, 
A  moving  satire  on  the  reigning  mode. 
He  but  mistakes  the  cause  of  men's  amaze, 
ITie  stare  of  wonder  for  the  stare  of  praise. 
He'll  tell  you  all  the  fdbing  world  exprest. 
And  smiling  say, — "  Of  course,  'twas  all  in  jest*" 
You  talk  of  fools ; — his  case  you  fail  to  hit, 
Whose  deeds  are  wisdom,  and  whose  words  are  wit. 
You  hint  at  vanity — why,  then,  'tis  plain, 
W  hose  worth  is  infinite  can  ne'er  be  vain. 
Ev'n  satires  on  Self-love  no  pan^  can  yield. 
Self-love  herself  his  panoply  and  shield ; 
And,  should  this  portrait  chance  to  meet  his  view. 
The  less  he'll  know  it  his — ^the  more  'tis  true. 

Fraught  with  desires  unbounded  as  our  lot. 
Self- adoration  can  content  us  not. 
Where'er  we  turn,  the  world,  witli  all  its  arms. 
Must  hold  its  huge  reflector  to  our  charms. 
Here,  too.  Illusion  cheats  the  willing  mind. 
By  gazing  on  itself  grown  worse  than  blind : 
Chir  thoughts  are  traitors,  and  we  labour  thus 
To  make  ourselvep  at  last— ridiculous, 
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As  vast  our  aim  at  perfect  Self-contenti 
We  most  would  ehme  in  what  is  least  our  beut» 
Here  lies  our  foible,  this  our  teuderest  tide. 
For  Vanity  is  sooner  touch'd  than  Pride; 
Acknowledged  claims  from  further  strife  may  cease. 
But  dtd>iou8  titles  are  the  curse  of  peace. 
Blockheads  tvni  critics,  ploughmen  read  the  newa» 
The  deaf  love  music,  ana  the  blind  fine  views; 
The  cobbler  soars  on  Pegasean  win^. 
The  lame  man  dances,  the  duenna  sings ; 
The  stammerinff  tongue  in  senates  loves  to  q>eak. 
And  the  soft  ogle  strains  the  eye  oblique. 
Merit  herself  will  foreign  aims  pursue, 
Unheeding  praise  whicn  justly  is  her  due. 
In  vain  a  Uiousand  charms  adorn  the  breast ; 
The  one  that's  wanting  poisons  all  the  rest 
Wits  will  be  heroes,  heroes  will  be  beauz^ 
Tully  turns  Homer,  Horace  vaunts  his  prose. 
Stupendous  Johnson,  with  discordant  sGream^ 
Puffs  at  the  pipe--«  second  Pdlypheme. 
Paul  preaches  well,  but  music  is  liis  art ; 
Paul  m  the  pulpit,  but  at  home  Mosart. 
Thy  pencil,  Crno^  half  creation's  mine. 
Is  Britain's  glory,  while  to  dance  is  thine. 
Fools,  have  ye  never  mark'd  the  water's  quees 
O'er  her  own  province  glide  in  state  serene. 
Arch  her  white  neck,  her  billowy  wings  expcuid  ? 
But  how  she  waddles,  when  she  walks  on  land  t 

Pyrrho  for  penetration  claims  renown. 
And  reads  all  characters— except  his  own. 
Once  in  the  senate  he  essay'd  lus  skill, 
And  all  the  politician  haimts  him  stilL 
With  wliat  keen  intellect,  what  vigorous  tiHMi|^ 
He  sees  and  guesses  every  thmg--^thaf  s  ant  I 
How  well  he  Knows — a  gosling  from  a  hen. 
And  baffles  all  the  plots^-of  honest  men  I 
Great  powers  in  logic  he  reveals,  in  sootb. 
And  reasons  well — ^without  a  grain  of  tmih. ! 
Still  on  his  guard,  the  villain's  veriest  to<^ 
Despising  folly,  duped  by  every  fool ; 
Sad  without  sorrow,  poor  without  expense. 
From  very  wisdom  lost  to  common  s«me« 
O,  Pyrrho,  cease  to  weave  with  toil  and  prin 
These  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  the  subde  brain ! 
Be  all  thyseu  I  defeat  not  Nature's  plan  I 
Step  forth  a  simple,  plain,  ^od-natured  man  t 

Poor  Siro  reckons  still  wiUiout  his  host, 
And  so  unbounded  Icnowledge  is  his  boast. 
Through  untried  streets,  whole  weary  hoars  he'd  \ 
Too  proud  to  torn,  too  wise  to  ask  his  way ; 
Ev'n  to  a  stranger  unresolved  to  shew 
His  ignorance  of  what  he  could  not  know. 

Preserve  me.  Heaven,  from  those  deliberate  fools. 
Who  measure  all  thinffs  with  their  lines  and  rules; 
Whose  solemn  air  ana  self-important  mien. 
Like  empty  houses,  cry,  **  Enquire  within  I" 
You  knock ;  some  oracle  rewards  your  pains— 
**  'Tis  heavy  travelling  after  pouring  rains  I" 
O,  novel  fact  I  indisputably  true  I 
Yet  not  so  heavy  as  to  talk  with  you ! 
With  all  his  little  mirht  Verbosus  tries 
To  look  emphatic,  d%nlfied;  and  wise. 
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As  if  his  gravity  witb  twtlir«  atroTe, 

The  face  of  Momus  with  the  ahr  of  Jove  t 

That  face  a  cushion  on  which  sorrow  ne'er  , 

Sate  long  enough  to  leave  one  wrinkle  tiiere. 

His  nose  so  comic  mocks  his  mouth  so  prim, 

And,  though  he  will  not  laugh,  we  laugh  at  Am, 

Say,  whtt  shall  hound  his  intellectual  power. 

Who  makes  some  vast  discovery  every  hour? 

He  hustles  up^  his  wisdom's  egg  to  lay. 

As  if  afraid  to  drop  it  by  the  way. 

Ye  Humes,  ye  GibbonSy  hide  abash'd  ymir  eyea» 

Verbosus  says—"  Queen  Bess  was  mighty  vrise  V* 

Look  at  Aurelia !  you  at  once  declare 

That  nature  meant  her  for  a  grenadier. 

Strength  is  her  dow'ry,  health  her  luckless  fate« 

But  'tis  her  passion  to  be  delicate. 

Pearl-powder  dims  her  cheek's  unvaried  hue, 

Yet  still  the  stubborn  peony  shines  through. 

Her  voice,  that  mi^ht  an  army's  march  command^ 

Is  softly  practised  mto  whispers  bland. 

From  that  huge  mouth  it  seems  the  bfard  of  Nile» 

Hiat  warbles  from  the  laws  of  crocodile. 

On  her  two  daughters  leans  the  sturdy  dame^ 

An  arm  of  each  upholds  her  giant  frame ; 

Then  to  a  couch  by  slow  decrees  she  halts, 

And  sinking,  gasps,—**  Tlianks,  darlings  I  Now  my  salts  !*' 

Thus  (^  Augusta's  streets  hang  out  a  namoi 
Cull'd  from  ea^  epithet  they  least  can  claim. 
So  Primrose  Alley,  where  the  ambient  air 
Steals  all  its  odours  from  the  nightman's  car  t 
Mount  PleaRant  trembling  in  a  quagmire  see, 
And  sweet  Elysian  groves  without  a  tree ! 
Black  muddy  streams  alone  tin-ough  Brook<«1i«et  gUde^ 
And  all  we  buy  is  dearest  in  Cheapside  I 

The  all-denying,  all-conceding  mind. 
Whose  firmness,  weakness,  dares,  or  courts  mankind^ 
Each  from  one  spring  its  varied  action  draws-* 
Back  on  itself  to  turn  the  world's  applause* 
Self-praise  or  dispraise  only  ask  the  same. 
Assent  or  contraclictioa  swell  our  fame. 

Of  all  the  modes  whereby  Content  is  Buret, 

Self-glory  is  the  clumsiest  and  the  worst 

To  boast  a  merit  shews  the  pains  it  cost, 

And  but  dis^HToves  the  excellence  you  boast 

Like  playing  off  a  lord  or  diamond  rmg. 

It  shews  you're  not  familiar  with  the  diing. 

Ah,  fools,  let  actions  speak  I— for  all  agree. 

Who  says  he's  humble,  cannot  humble  be. 

And  kindest  hearts  a  eenerous  soul  deny 

To  him  who  boasts  hn  generosity. 

Yet  from  self-blame  less  shelter  we  command, 
Than  the  tired  ostrich  from  the  desert  sand. 

Says  Crito— «  That's  my  taste !— no  doubt,  'tis  vile  T 

Say  Crito's  eyes—"  'Tis  exquisite !"— the  while. 

"  I'm  to  be  pitied !"  Crito  will  pursue ; 

Says  Crito's  nose — ^  Poor  fools,  I  pity  you  I" 

^er's  self-love  demands  our  wondering  praise, 
Not  only  for  himself,  but  all  he  has. 
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OjuBt  denumd,  for  not  n  sovl  denies 
Whatever  he  has,  is  besl^m  his  own  eyes ! 
IValk  round  Ins  paddock — ^^  Did  f  ou  erer  see 
So  grand,  so  vast,  so  wonderful— a  tree  ?" 
**  Behold  my  rocks,  my  alpine  plants  I"  he  cries. 
You  gaze  around,  you  peer  into  the  skies ; 
"When,  lo  !  you  stumblmg  knock  your  luckless  bones 
Airainst  a  heap  of  cinders,  dirt,  and  stones  I 
"What  he  despises,  whfle  'tis  yours  or  mine. 
Become  his  own,  grows  matchless,  grows  divine. 
His  mansion  changed,  the  wonders  of  the  last-* 
O  happy  fiite ! — are  riTall'd,  are  surpass'd ! 
His  powers  recall  that  miracle  of  old, 
The  magic  ass,  whose  very  dune  was  gold. 
Rouse  not  his  slumbering  ire— O  gentty  move, 
And  spare  the  gouty  toes  of  his  Self-love ; 
For  death  may  follow,  should  your  spleen  assail 
The  sacred  tip  of  his  cook's  wife's  d^s  tail. 
How  different  Milo,  sad  because  unblamed. 
Whose  great  ambition  is  to  be  defieuned. 
He'll  b(»r  to  be  call'd  cuckold,  knave,  or  sot. 
Be  hooted,  pelted,  all  but  be  forgot. 
But  Satire  soars  at  nobler  game-^Wliat  then  ? 
He'll  tell  vou  he's  the  most  abused  of  men ; 
Point  of  the  jest,  the  libel,  and  the  hint. 
The  last  new  comedy,  the  liker  print. 
Were  all  the  mfschief  which  he  claims  his  own, 
The  Lord  pf  Hell  might  tremble  for  his  throne. 
Cease,  Milo,  cease,  our  more  than  scorn  to  crave ; 
We  own  you  fool, — why  ask  to  be  a  knave  ? 

Nor  only  does  the  sorceretis  deliffht 
To  blind  our  mental,  but  corporeal  sight 
The  very  glass,  wherein  our  looks  we  trace, 
Gives  not  a  true  reflection  of  the  face. 
None  sets  himself  apart  from  self,  and  tries 
To  scan  his  features  with  another's  eyes* 
Still  o'er  the  toilet  Vanity  presides. 
Smooths  every  wrinkle,  every  pimple  hides ; 
Like  a  skill'd  painter,  throws  her  lights  and  shades. 
And  flings  her  auburn  hues  o'er  deep  red  braids. 
If  to  ourselves  some  small  defects  we  own, 
For  these,  she  whispers,  other  charms  atone; 
A  sweet  expression  veils  our  faults  of  face, 
And  want  of  symmetry's  redeem'd  bv  grace. 
Oh,  heavenly  blessing,  Nature's  kind  relief. 
Lest  dwarfs  should  pine  and  hunchbacks  die  of  irrief ! 
Hence  the  dear  mirror  woman's  joy  hath  proved^ 
Since  in  the  stream  Eve  saw  herself— and  loved. 
All  climes,  all  ages,  eveir  rank  it  wins. 
Great  field  of  conquest  for  the  deadly  sins ! 
By  its  new  charms  the  Indian  Souaw  beguiled. 
Would  sell  her  husband,  and  pernaps  her  child. 
In  gilded  pride  it  shines  in  costly  halls. 
And  casts  a  broken  gleam  on  cottage  walls. 
And  why  should  man  be  mirrorless  alone. 
Since  Nature's  self  hatli  mirrors  of  her  own  ? 
Trees  crowd  around  the  brook;  the  Moon  is  vain 
Of  her  soft  shadow  on  th'  unruflled  main. 
Type  of  the  sex,  which  leads  the  world  along,    - 
In  nature  brittle,  but  in  erophre  strong, 
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Reflecliiig  each  new  form  with  equal  ease. 
And  faithml  only  to  the  thing  it  sees. 

Who  lives  till  he  is  old  ? — Nor  you,  nor  1 1 
Old  age  recedes  before  us,  till  we  die. 
Thirty  is  old  at  beautiful  fifteen. 
At  thirty,  sixty  seems  to  shut  the  scene : 
At  sixty,  eighty  is  a  lengthen*d  staffe. 
And  then— a  hundred  is  a  good  old  age* 
If  to  a  hundred  rolls  life's  steady  car. 
We're  still  but  chickens,  if  compjared  with  Parr. 
At  ninety  Vetula  her  house  repairs. 
And  takes  another  lease  of  ninety  years. 
Senex  is  wholly  deaf,  and  nearly  blind  ;— 
He  has  a  cold,  a  blight  is  in  the  wind ! 
For  all  his  midadies  the  puzzled  sage 
Alleges  every  cause— except  Old  ^e ! 
Yet  some,  arrived  at  vigorous  fourscore, 
Boast  themselves  old,  and  add  a  decade  more. 

How  passing  strange  the  alchemy  that  dntws 

Effects  so  various  fiom  one  onlv  cause ! 
But  who.  Self-love,  through  all  thy  land  of  dreams^ 
Can  trace  thy  mazy,  many-wandering  streams  ? 
In  each  small  vein  thy  ruling  throb  we  find. 
Not  less  than  in  the  arteries  of  the  mind. 
A  random  verse  let  Affectation  claim. 
If  she  and  Vanity  be  not  the  same. 
Hard  task  to  fix  the  restless,  fragile  thing. 
As  paint  the  fifem-like  humming-bird  on  wing  I 
She  comes,  like  zephrr  in  an  April  blue. 
Her  cheek  a  rose-leaf,  and  her  eyes  of  dew ; 
A  rainbow  robe,  an  opal  crown  she  wears. 
And  in  her  hand  an  aspen-branch  appears, 
'Tis  she,  who  rules  the  vain  capricious  throng. 
Twines  the  soft  limb,  and  tunes  the  lisping  tongue^ 
Bids  every  hour  the  monstrous  fashions  veer. 
And  guides  the  toss,  the  simper,  and  the  leer» 
Yet,*iet  the  vane  turn  fluttering  as  it  will. 
The  point  it  moves  on  is  unalter'd  still. 
The  wish  to  charm  holds  each  caprice  in  tliralli 
Sun  of  the  system,  wandering  stars,  and  all* 
Oh,  how  insinuating  each  grimace ! 
The  strut  is  dimity,  tlie  saunter  grace. 
Dost  thou  not  ^iuk,  most  fair  Sir  Amadine, 
Angels  might  learn  new  elegance  from  thine  ? 
Wouldst  see  thyself? — Behold  yon  ambling  ape, 
Unconscious  libel  on  the  human  shape  I 

Throw  wide  the  door!  Let  Floribel  be  seen ! 
The  Queen  of  Beauty,  Affectation's  Queen  I 
Survey  her  face,  her  shape,  her  dress,  her  hair. 
And  say  if  Nature  owns  one  tittle  there  I 
Her  senses  fail,  she  cannot  hear  or  see. 
She  scarce  can  move  for  very  vanity. 
With  desperate  efforts  at  unheard-of  grace. 
She  crawls,  she  creeps,  she  wriggles  to  her  place. 
She  laughs  with  every  word;  her  teeth  are  fine ; 
She  rolls  her  eyes ; — how  liquidly  they  shine ! 
Her  hand  waves  back  the  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
The  tress  how  glossy,  and  ^e  hand  how  fair ! 
A  patch  gives  poignance  to  her  dimpled  chin; 
How  does,  that  patch  relieve  her  snowy  skin ! 
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The  fon,  an  emblem  of  her  heart  she  httkl8» 
As  light,  as  fluttering,  and  as  full  of  folds; 
Like  that,  between  a  thousand  coxcomba  aharadt 
As  easy  broken,  and  aa  soon  repaired. 

Deluded  njrmpb,  how  much  mistaken  toil* 
What  Nature  meant  for  beautiful  to  spoil  I 
What* B  gain'd  ?  That  men  ezdahn  not,-'<ih  how  fafa*. 
But— how  affected*  silly  maid,  you  are  \ 
Ah  think  the  time  must  come,  when  youthful  grace 
Shall  fly,  yet  leave  the  amirk  upon  your  iace,^** 
The  teeUi  depart,  yet  still  the  smile  remafai*-^ 
The  eye  grow  dim,  yet  still  its  roll  retain*^ 
All  beauty  fade,  and  leave  but  folly's  dressy 
The  caput  mortuum  of  silliness. 

Ye  rural  shades,  that  charm  the  pQ^t'f^  y^ew. 
Is  old  Simplicity  escaped  to  you?  '   '  V 

Ah,  to  no  sphere  is  Vani^  confined. 
And  Affectatkm  works  in  every  mind !  •!: 

The  selfHMBM  follies,  that  infest  the  town. 
Glare  in  the  milk-maid,  and  delude  the  down. 
For  conquest  ripe,  the  rustic  fair  untwiris 
Her  morninff  pa|)illotes  for  evening  curls» 
The  plougbboy  ties  his  kerchief  with  a  grace. 
And  spares  the  curls  around  his  moony  fiKO, 
Though  his  cropp*d  head,  the  village  barber's  care. 
Appears,  by  wonil  contrast,  doubly  bare. 

Yet  while  our  eyes  are  to  ourselves  untrue. 

The  ^M>ts  of  others  ne'er  escape  our  view. 

Thus  oft,  when  gazing  where  nr  hilla  retreai^ 

We  overlook  the  landscape  at  our  feet. 
Macra,  whose  sldn,  to  fifty  wmters  known. 
Seems  parchment  tiffhten'd  o*er  «  skeleton. 
Sees  Crassa— -jolly  darnel — ^her  window  pass. 
And  cries  aloud — **  Sure  aU  flesh  is  not  grass  I 
Somewhat  I  see,  far  more  substantial  there; 
How  many  pounds,  I  wonder,  could  she  spare  f  * 
Your  thanks,  good  madam,  certainly  were  dui^ 
Could  she  bestow  the  overplus  on  jfou  I 

But,  stranger  still  !-*in  others  we  detect* 
In  us  invisiUe,  our  own  defect, 
Mock  every  fault  of  gesture!,  look,  or  tone^ 
Unconscious  that  we  satirize  our  own. 
Thus  old  Garrulio,  if  his  speech  you  balk. 
Exclaims—'*  Good  Heaven  I  how  some  men  love  to  talk!" 

Yon  ancient  pair  of  sister  virgbs  see. 
In  all  the  pride  of  maiden  diffnity ! 
With  equal  charms  the  gazers  eye  they  strike. 
Each  deaf,  each  spiteful,  each  deform'd  alike. 
If  in  Rugosa  fewer  spots  appear. 
Divine  C^rgonia  boasts  a  milder  leer. 
Gorgonia  T\iii8per8  you,  with  Hhaking  pate, 
*'  My  sister's  alter'd  dismally  of  late! 
Those  wrinkles  tell  a  tale;— she  owns  fourscore; 
Pooh-pooh  I  between  ourselves,  she's  five  yeara  mori% 
How  ill  she  dresses  I — And  her  temper  I"*-Sur, 
No  mortal  but  myself  could  live  with  her  l" 
Rugosa  takes  your  other  ear  by  storm  ;<— 
**  How  sadly  crooked  is  my  sister's  form  I 
Such  curves  can  ne'er  the  lines  of  beau^  be  ;«m 
And  yet  she  tUaka  herself  aa  straight  ip  bmI 
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Vain  fts  ft  peacock ! — Oh,  you  need  not  fear; 
Believe  me,  she's  too  deaf  to  overhear  I" 

So  in  a  mirror  every  form  is  shewn 

Reflected  faithfully — except  its  own. 

N<Nr  only  does  the  aim  at  Self-content 

In  various  ranks  assume  a  various  bent, 

Nor  yet  alone  bears  different  shape  and  name 

In  different  men — ^but  even  in  the  same. 

In  each  it  transmigrates  through  many  a  Btage» 

From  infancy  te  youth,  from  youth  to  age. 

In  the  vex'd  babe  its  wayward  eerm  we  trace. 

As  the  man's  features  in  the  einoryo  face. 

Each  day  develop'd — ^fractious,  peevish,  wild. 

It  frowns  or  frolics  in  the  wilful  child ; 

Then,  bursting  into  youth,  it  whores  and  drinks. 

Games,  swears,  hunts,  fences— -every  thinff  but  Uiinkf. 

In  manhood,  sober  grown,  it  struts,  looks  Dig, 

Girds  on  a  sword,  or  plunges  in  a  wig. 

Tries  every  mask,  till,  one  by  one  worn  out, 

It  ffrins  in  avarice,  or  disgusts  in  gout 

Self-love's  the  Hvdra  of  the  human  race ; 

Lop  but  one  head,  another  takes  its  place. 

Vice  springs,  immortal  Phoenix,  from  the  tomb. 

The  very  grave  of  Folly  is  her  womb. 

The  saintly  beau,  become  a  grave  divine. 

As  once  at  parties,  loves  at  church  to  shine : 

'Twas  once  his  pride  to  waltz,  or  make  a  bow — 

To  ctraw  the  tear  from  contrite  beauty,  now. 

Yet,  like  the  Roman  fool,  whose  bloodless  bands 

Feign'd  high  achievements  o'er  unconquer'd  lands, 
^  To  arms  I  to  arms !  the  distant  foe  we  dare, 
^  Our  tro|)hies  rubbish,  and  our  triumphs  air. 

What  ifin  senates  the  repentant  rake 

Bestows  the  sleep  his  riots  used  to  break. 

Vain  of  his  fiery  neart,  or  sapient  brain. 

What  matters  it  ?    Why,  still  the  man  is  vain  I 

As  every  era's  kindred  vice  retires. 

We  deem  we  vanquish  what  itself  expires; 

Nor  heed,  self-blinded,  when  one  fiend  is  fled, 

That  seven  worse  devils  enter  in  its  stead. 

Thus  old  Avaro  boasts  that  he  no  more 

Drinks  his  five  bottles,  or  maintains  his  whore. 

Smil'st  thou,  my  friend,  the  grave  mistake  to  see? 

Change  but  the  name,  the  tale  is  told  of  thee ! 

Self-love  stUl  grows,  while  all  beside  decays, 

The  bosom's  poison-tree  that  lives  and  slays. 

True,  in  its  process.  Vice  is  pain  at  first — 

But  then  'tis  omy  torpor  at  the  worst; 

And,  as  each  rolling  year  prolongs  our  sleep. 

The  death-trance  atows  more  deadly  and  more  deep. 

So,  if  the  wounded  shun  the  friendly  knife. 

Corruption  tamts  the  healthy  stream  of  life; 

While,  to  beguile  his  being's  dwindling  span. 

Pain's  sweet  cessation  cheats  the  dying  man. 
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*  Ortent  peaili  at  nndom  stning/ 


8HAK8PEARE. 

His  was  the  wizard  spell. 

The  spirit  to  eDchain : 
His  grasp  o'er  nature  feU» 

Creation  own*d  his  reign. 

MILTON. 

His  spirit  was  the  home 

Ofaspirations  high ; 
A  temple,  whose  huge  dome 

Was  hidden  in  the  sky, 

BYROX. 

Black  clouds  his  forehead  bound. 
And  at  his  feet  were  flowers : 

Mirth,  Madness,  Magic  found 
In  him  their  keenest  powers. 

SCOTT. 

He  sings,  and  lo !  Romance 

Starts  from  its  mouldering  urn, 
A\Tiile  Chivalry's  bright  lance 
'  And  nodding  plumes  return* 

SPENSER. 

Within  th'  enchanted  womb 

Of  his  vast  genius,  lie 
Bright  streams  and  groves,  whose 
gloom 

Is  lit  by  Una's  eye. 

WORDSWORTH. 

He  hung  his  haip  upon 
Philosophy's  pure  shrine ; 

And  placed  by  Nature's  throne. 
Composed  each  placid  line*    . 

WILSON. 

His  strain,  like  holy  hymn. 

Upon  the  ear  doth  float. 
Or  voice  of  cherubim. 

In  mountain  rale  remote. 

GRAY. 

Soaring  on  pinions  proud. 
The  lightnings  of  his  eye 

Scar  the  black  thunder-cloud, . 
He  passes  swiftly  by. 

BURNS. 

He  seized  his  country's  lyre, 
With  ardent  grasp  and  strong ; 

And  made  his  soul  of  fire 
Dissolve  itself  bx  song. 


BAILLIE. 

The  Passions  aie  thy  slaves; 

In  varied  guise  they  roll 
Upon  the  stately  waves 

Of  thy  majestic  soul. 

CAROLINE  BOWLES. 

In  garb  of  sable  hue 
Thy  soul  dwells  all  alone» 

Where  the  sad  drooping  yew 
Weeps  o'er  the  funeral  stone. 

UEMANS. 

To  bid  the  big  tear  stait. 
Unchallenged,  from  its  shrine^ 

And  thrill  the  quivering  heart 
With  pity's  voice,  "are  thine. 

TIGHE. 

On  zephyr's  amber  wings. 
Like  thine  own  Psyche  borne. 

Thy  buoyant  spirit  sprinffs 
To  liaU  tlie  bright-eyed  mora. 

LANDON. 

Romance  and  high-soul'd  Love, 
Like  two  commingling  streams. 

Glide  through  the  flowery  grove 
Of  thy  enchanted  dreams. 


MOORE. 

Crbwn'd  with  perennial  flowersi 
By  Wit  and  Genius  wove. 

He  wanders  throufi^h  the  bowen 
Of  Fancy  and  of  Love. 

SOUTHEY. 

Where  Necromancy  flinf^s  , 
O'er  Eastern  lands  heV  spell* 

Sustain'd  on  Fable's  win2s. 
His  spirit  loves  to  dweiL 

COLLINS. 

Waked  into  mimic  life, 

The  Passions  round  him  throngs 
A\Tiile  the  loud  «  Spartan  fife" 

Thrills  through  his  startling  eong. 

CAMPBELL. 

With  all  diat  Nature's  fire 
Can  lend  to  polish'd  Art, 

He  strikes  his  graceful  lyre 
To  thrill  or  wann  the  beait. 
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COLBRIDOB. 

litfician,  whose  dread  spell, 
^Working  in  pide  moonlight^ 
From  Superstition's  cell 
Invokes  each  satellite ! 

cow  PER. 

Religious  lii^ht  is  shed 
Upon  hislouFs  dark  shrine  ; 

And  Vice  veils  o'er  her  head 
At  his  denouncing  line. 

YOUNG. 

involved  in  pall  of  gloom. 

He  haunts,  with  tootstepe  dread. 
The  murderer's  midnight  tomb. 

And  calls  upon  the  dead. 

GRAHAAIE. 

O !  when  we  hear  the  bell 
Of"  Sabbath"  chiming  free. 

It  strikes  us  like  a  knell. 
And  makes  us  think  of  Thee ! 

W.  L.  BOWLES. 

From  Nature's  flowe^  tlu-one 
His  spirit  took  its  night. 

And  amoves  serenely  on 
In  soft,  sad,  tender  light. 

SHELLEY. 

A  solitary  rock 

In  a  far  distant  sea. 
Rent  by  the  tliunder's  shock. 

An  emblem  stands  of  Thee  I 

J.  MONTGOMERY. 

upon  thy  touching  strain 

Religion's  spirit  fair. 
Falls  down  like  drops  of  rain. 

And  blends  divinely  there. 

HOGG. 

Clothed  in  the  rainbow's  beam, 
'Mid  strath  and  pastoral  gleu, 

}U*.  fiees  tlie  fairies  gleam. 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


THOMSON. 

The  Seasons  as  they  roll 
Shall  bear  thy  name  along ; 

And  graven  on  the  soul 
OfNature,  live  thy  song. 

MOIR. 

On  every  gentler  scene 

That  moves  the  human  breast, 
Patlietic  and  serene. 

Thine  eye  delights  to  rest 

BARRY  CORNWALL. 

Soft  is  thy  lay— a  stream 
Meandering  calmly  bv,        *    . 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam 
Of  sweet  Italia's  sky. 

CRABBE. 

Wouldst  thou  his  pictures  know, 
Tlieir     power— their    harrowing 
truth,— 

Tlieir  scenes  of  wrath  or  woe — 
Go  gaze  on  hapless  <'  Ruth." 

A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Tradition's  lyre  he  plays 

With  firm  and  skilful  hand. 
Singing  the  olden  lays 
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f  his  dear  native  land. 


KEATS. 

Fair  thy  voung  spirit's  mould — 
Thou  from  whose  heart  the  streams 

Of  sweet  Elysium  roU'd 
Over  Endymiou'a  dreams. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

Sweet  bard,  upon  the  tomb 

In  which  thme  ashes  lie, 
The  simple  wildflowers  bloom 

Before  the  ploughman's  eye. 

HOOD. 

Impugn  I  dare  not  thee. 

For  I'm  of  puny  brood  ; 
And  thou  wouldst  puniah  me 

With  pungent  hardiiioop, 

A  Modern  Pythagorean, 
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MOURN,  ANCIENT  CALEDONIA ! 


His  Majesty's  Ministers  have  remo- 
ved from  Scotland  the  Boards  of  Ex- 
cise and  Customs.  They  have  there- 
by taken  from  Edinhurffh,  in  the  in- 
comes of  the  officers  of  these  insti- 
tutions, derived  from  their  own  funda 
or  from  (xovemment,  at  least  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  aryear. 
They  are  now  proposing  to  abridge 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  preparar 
tory,  no  doubt,  to  the  removal  of  an- 
other forty  thousand  a-year.  They 
are  also  proposing  to  abolish  or 
abridge  our  other  Courts  of  Law  with 
the  same  view.  They  will  soon  make 
a  poor  Edinburgh,  and  a  poor  Scot- 
land. 

When  Wellington  proposed  to  es- 
tablish King's  Colleg^  in  London,  in 
rivalship  of  the  university  of  the 
Whigs,  he  is  represented  as  having 
said,  that  he  never  had  the  benefit  of 
a  university  education.  He  must 
have  spent  his  youth  in  India,  and 
his  best  years  in  the  Peninsula  gain- 
ing glory  for  himself  and  his  coun- 
try. Let  us  do  him  Justice.  He  must 
be  patriotic,  or  attached  to  the  re- 
nown of  that  empire  which  he  haa 
80  eminently  contributed  to  aggrand- 
ize. But  he  has  neither  had  tiie 
means  nor  the  leisure  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  its  political  institutions, 
or  of  what  is  beneficial  to  its  permap 
nent  interests.  This  ignorance  haa 
appeared  in  all  that  he  baa  done.  As 
a  soldier  he  has  looked  only  to  stra- 
tagem and  success  in  his  projects, 
but  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  these 
projects  he  is  no  judge.  As  to  his 
coadjutor,  Mr  Peel,  he  has  know- 
ledge, but  he  yields  up  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  gives  way  to  others.  He 
then  remains  obstinate  in  the  wrong 
lest  he  should  be  accused  of  unstea- 
diness, and  be  called  a  weathercock. 
Wellington  has,  in  other  respects, 
collected  a  Cabinet  like  himsell;  and 
they  have  made  wai'  upon  Scotiand. 

Scotland  is  treated  by  his  Grace  as 
a  conquered  province.  This  would, 
perhaps,  have  happened  sooner,  had 
not  the  two  Rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  the  last  made  by  proprietors 
of  only  poor  L.12,000  a-year,  shewn 
to  British  Ministers  the  danger  of 
treating  lightly  even  a  small  corner 
of  the  poorest  part  of  Scotland. 

But  those  days  have  gone  by.  A 
•^ew  generation  has  arisen  of  men  of 


virtuous  resignation-— philosophers, 
no  doubt,— economists,  who  value 
public  establishments  by  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence — or  little  men, 
who  look  to  tnemselves  in  the  first 
place,  and  have  no  vision  for  remo- 
ter interests.  Scotland  has,  it  seems, 
become  tame  and  feeble,  fallen  into 
old  age  and  decay.  It  may  safely  be 
trodcten  down,  and  its  interests  disre- 
garded. Even  they  who  bear  the 
names  of  its  ancient  nobles  and  gen- 
try, once  of  high  and  independent 
spirit,  see  it  degraded  in  silence,  or 
attach  themselves  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  those  who  treat  it  with  in- 
sult Where  now  is  the  spirit  that 
once  animated  the  Douglas,  tlie  Buc- 
cleuch,  MacCallummore,  Hamilton, 
the  Graham,  the  Elliot,  the  Hume, 
the  Gordon,  and  a  thousand  others  ? 

But  an  excuse  is  held  out,  and  it 
is  still  something  that  we  are  thought 
worthy  of  being  treated  with  the  ci- 
vility of  an  excuse  or  tipolory.  The 
excuse  is  economy  or  thrm.  It>  is 
necessary  to  be  economical— now 
that  taxes  come  slowly  in,  and  that 
a  part  of  the  nation  at  least  have  been 
proclaimed  from  the  throne  to  be  in 
a  state  of  distress. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  oeosure  eco- 
nomy. Our  country  has  always  got 
sufi&cient  credit  for  it  Our  climate 
is  cold.  Much  of  our  soil  is  natu- 
rally barren ;  and  without  economy, 
assisted  as  it  has  been  by  industry 
and  great  intellifi^ence  on  the  jMirt  of 
the  inhabitants,  mis  small,  and,  if  you 
will,  this  barren  portion  of  the  globe, 
could  never  have  exhibited  splendid 
cities,  and  displayed  harbours,  roads, 
bridges,  and  cultivation,  in  a  form 
that  rivals  or  excels  r^ons  possess-^ 
ing  far  higher  physicfu  advanta^^ 
But  I  must  say  something  of  Scottish 
economy.  Scotchmen,  m  essentials, 
never  proceeded  on  that  principle. 
Our  southern  neighbours,  perhaps, 
require  to  be  tola,  that  in  matters 
which  they  truly  valued,  Scotchmen 
have  uniformly  regarded  economy 
as  a  paltry  virtue,  not  distinguish- 
able from  vice. 

A  Scottish  cottager  will  often  be 
found  living  on  oatmeal,  milk,  and 

Potatoes.  Tins  is  his  economy ;  but 
e  is  not  on  that  account  hoarding  his 
gains.  Observe  in  wliat  his  expen- 
diture consists.    On  Sunday  be  and 
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Ms  ftmilygpo  well  dressed  to  church. 
His  children  receive  the  best  educ»- 
tiim  that  the  vicinity  can  afford,  and 
you  will  perhaps  find  that  one  of 
them  has  been  sent  to  an  university. 
One  of  the  present  drivers  of  a  mail 
coach  from  ^dinburj^h  kept  his  son 
five  years  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
^w.  A  Scotchman  does  not  guzzle 
ale  and  bacon — so  far  he  is  economi- 
cal; but  he  has  no  economy  in  what 
he  accounts  the  prime  object  of  his 
existence,  and  the  pride  of  his  life. 

In  a  war  of  defence,  what  sort  of 
virtue  would  economy  be  ?  Would 
it  not  amount  to  the  prostration  of 
our  country  before  a  foreign  enemy  ? 
In  Scotland,  in  former  times,  when 
any  question  of  principle  occasioned 
intestine  contests,  no  sacrifice  of 
life,  lands,  or  goods,  was  ever  placed 
in  competition  with  success.  Even 
in  offensive  war,  let  Wellington  tell 
whether  a  nation  exercising  thrift  or 
economy  would  not  be  penny  wise. 
1  will  by  and  bye  consider  the  value 
of  economy  in  relation  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  which  is  the  de- 
fence of  industry  and  fair  dealing, 
and  of  the  internal  peace  of  society. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
and  to  say  it  loudly,  that  some  things 
sre  more  valuable  than  economy, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  miser- 
able vice. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  that  Government  will  save  a 
few  pounds  annually  in  clerks'  sala- 
ries by  removing  all  public  offices 
to  London,  and  consider  the  conse- 
quences. The  true  object,  of  course, 
is  to  have  more  to  give  to  the  usurers 
of  London,  the  monev-lenders,  and 
more  easily  to  provide  for  the  de- 
pendents of  Ministers,  by  giving  them 
lucrative  offices  at  the  next  door,  or 
by  sending  them  down  to  hold  the 
few  tax-gathering,   or  judicial,    or 
otiier  offices  left  m  the  provinces,  to 
collect  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  money  from  Scotland,  and  leave 
as  little  as  possible  to  be  spent  there. 
Is  this  a  wise  or  a  statesman-like 
proceeding?  With  due  deference  to 
the  Cabinet,  and  even  to  the  "  col- 
lective wisdom"  of  our  betters,  this 
deserves  to  be  well  considered. 

I .  Be  it  for  good  or  evil,  the  direct 
tendency  of  such  a  proceedinj^  is  to 
establish  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  mi- 
litary government  All  officers  are 
to  be  placed  directly  under  the  Mi- 
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nisterial  power  of  the  day,  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  selected,  and  made  to 
work  around  him,  or  sent  into  the 
provinces.  How  far  this  is  bene- 
ficial and  consistent  with  the  British 
constitution  is  another  matter.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  merely  state  the  fact. 

2.  Another  most  obvious  effect  of 
removing  all  public  offices  from  Scot, 
land,  or  of  diminishing  every  esta^ 
blishment  in  our  old  capital,  is  to 
augment  the  magnitude  and  popula- 
tion  of  London.  Nearly  the  same 
number  of  individuals  must  be  em- 
ployed, but  they  and  their  families 
must  now  reside  in  London,  instead 
of  Edinburj^h,  Dublin,  or  other  re- 
mote situations.  So  Edinburgh  is  to 
be  sacrificed  to  swell  London.  Not 
only  must  all  officers  employed  by 
Government  be  compelleo,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  reside  tbere,  but  every 
aspiring  person  who  hopes  to  enter 
into  the  public  service,  must  hasten 
thither  to  place  himself  in  the  way 
of  preferment.  All  gentlemen's  fa- 
milies who  have  younger  sons  an* 
xious  for  employment,  must  reside 
there. 

But  London  is  already  overgrown. 
Amidst  such  a  mass  of  human  beings, 
individuals  are  overlooked  and  lost. 
With  ordinary  persons  a  sense  of 
character  and  reputation  forms  the 
only  safeguard  ofgood  conduct.  But 
in  London,  persons  of  ordinary  sta^ 
tion  are  in  utter  obscurity,  lost,  over- 
looked; and  hence  such  a  city  be- 
comes an  enormous  sink  of  vice,  ga- 
ming, avarice,  and  every  form  of  cor- 
ruption and  wretchedness.  It  is  a 
moral  hospital,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  dangerous. 

London  is  already  too  large  in  pro»- 
portion  to  the  empire.  What  safety 
has  a  Government,  placed  in  such  a 
capital,  a^inst  the  casual  discontent 
or  fury  ofan  excited  populace?  The 
mob  of  Paris  overwhelmed  the  mo- 
narchy, though  Paris,  when  compa- 
red to  France,  was  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  magnitude  of 
London  to  Britain.  Our  artificial 
state  of  society  may,  in  a  day  or  an 
hour,  be  thrown  into  convulsion  and 
ruin.  We  talk  about  paying  the  na- 
tional debt.  Why,  if  London  is  to  go 
on  increasing,  under  Ministerial  pa- 
tronage, at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  the  mob  of  London  may, 
one  day,  pay  off  the  National  Debt 
by  burning  the  Bank,  where  the  lole 
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record  oC  the  debt  is  deposited.  If 
we  are  to  proceed  ausiiienting  that 
enormity  oT  a  city,  the  Bank  must  be 
removed  to  a  fortress,  or  dupUcates 
of  Its  proceedings  must  be  kept  in  a 
fortress.  If  this  is  not  done,  an  army 
of  Pretorian  Guards,  or  Janizaries, 
must  be  created ;  and,  after  all,  we 
know  tliat,  under  unpopularity  even 
transient,  a  government  may  find 
such  a  force  its  most  fatal  enemy. 

Nay,  an  immense  city  is  itself  an 
encumbrance  on  a  nation.  Towns 
of  moderate  size  are  highly  valuable. 
They  form  residences  for  artists  of 
all  descriptions — merchants,  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  men  of  letters, 
and  the  magistracy  of  the  country. 
They  give  back  to  the  country  an 
equivalent  for  the  food  they  receive 
from  it  Even  the  manure  which 
they  send  back  to  many  miles  around, 
protects  the  soil  against  exhaustion. 


Butacapital,80  far  as  itexceeds  these 
uses,  becomes  a  burden  on  the  state. 
London  costs  a  waste  of  life  annually, 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousands, 
beyond  what  it  produces.  Its  atmo- 
sphere is  almost  poisonous  to  in- 
fancy, and  is  trying  to  the  health  of 
those  arrived  at  maturer  years.  An 
assemblage  of  1,200,000  human  be- 
ings forms  a  monstrous  stable,  con- 
suming the  produce  of  tlie  remoter 
provinces,  and  sending  nothing  back. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Londoners  are 
horridly  carnivorous,  so  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  encourage  an  im- 
proving agriculture,  the  waste  by 
such  a  capital  would  absolutely 
scourge  and^exhaust  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land. To  support  its  houses  and 
streets,  its  thousand  palaces,  with  all 
their  waste  and  extravagance,  and  to 
feed  and  clothe  its  inhabitants,  is  ne- 
cessarily an  immense  drain  on  the 
kingdom,  and  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
country  at  large.  Were  it  divided  in- 
to lesser  towns,  and  scattered  over 
England,  it  is  clear  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  improve,  in  an  incalcu- 
lable degree,  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  character  and 
state  of  the  population,  no  longer 
huddled  together  within  the  lanes  of 
that  den,  wnere  a  mass  of  vice  and 
misery  is  mingled  up  with  tlie  osten- 
tation of  wasteful  luxury  and  vanity. 
3.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that 
such  a  Government  as  that  of  Bri- 
tian  derives  advantage  from  concen- 
trating all  power  and  office  in  the  ca- 
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pital.  Whiit  it  gainis  in  speedy  obe- 
dience, it  loses  in  influence,  and 
thereby  in  saf<^.  By  sending  down 
to  our  Post  Office,  or  the  remnants 
of  the  Excise,  Customs,  and  Courts 
of  Law,  some  strangers  from  Lon- 
don to  hold  the  few  remaining  of- 
fices. Government  loses  all  influence 
over  tiie  country.  These  men  have 
no  kindred  here.  They  know  no- 
rthing of  the  sentiments,  views,  and 
habits  of  the  countrr,  and  have  no 
influence  in  it.  I  will  venture  to  af- 
firm tliat  the  easy  and  good-natured 
Mr  Kerr,  of  the  Post  Office,  had  ten 
—yes,  a  hundred  times  more  influ- 
ence in  Edinburgh  than  his  English 
successor,  said  to  be  far  more  vigi- 
lant in  his  office.  I  do  not  sa^  ttot 
negligent  men  are  to  be  prererred, 
but  surely  Scotland  could  furnish 
abundance  of  laborious  and  intelli- 
gent officers  for  every  branch  of 


the  public  service.  Lord  President 
Forbes  shewed  Government  how  all 
daneer  from  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
might  be  avoided  merely  bv  emplov- 
ing  in  the  British  army  a  tew  High- 
land regiments.  The  advice  was  dis- 
regarded, and  a  handful  of  men  near- 
ly seized,  and,  if  better  led,  would 
certainly  have  seized  London,  and 
mi|^ht  have  expelled  the  reigning 
Prince  from  his  throne. 

4.  If  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
l^overn  Britain  by  Ministerial  despot- 
ism, through  the  concentration  of  all 
official  power  in  the  capital,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  French  Govern- 
ment, let  warning  be  taken  from  the 
fate  of  that  Government.  Ministers 
resident  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cmt 
pital  as  London,  have  a  tendency  to 
oecome  extremely  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  causes 
of  its  prosperity  or  decline.  Thej 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  its 
agriculture,  its  resident  gentry,  the 
value  of  the  intelligence,  and  good 
government,  and  prosperity  of  its 
provincial  towns.  Tney  are  surround- 
ed merely  by  mercantile  or  monies 
interests,  or  by  greedy  and  profligate 
absentees  from  the  provinces^  trying 
in  every  shape  to  impose  upon  theui 
with  a  view  to  private  emolumenl 
Every  cause  of  eiTor  surrounds  then* 
from  the  narrow  sphere  in  wbic 
they  move,  and  every  form  of  decep 
tionis  successfully  practised  on  then: 
from  the  impossibility  of  knoiv^ini 
the  charactei*8  of  men,  where  th« 
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means  of  concealinff  every  epeeies  of 
pofli^acy  are  so  abundant.  No  ta- 
lents can  protect  them.  Romilly,  a 
town-bred  lawyer^  was  astonished  to 
see  the  House  of  Commons  tena- 
ciously adhere  to  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching a  bit  of  wax  or  a  wafer  (seals) 
to  documents  that  bind  lands.  He 
was  not  aware  of  the  spirit  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  ana  the  neces- 
sity which  they  feel  of  keeping  fast 
bold  of  every  remnant  of  protection 
still  left  to  them  by  the  law  against 
the  alienation  of  their  estates,  and  the 
downfall  of  their  families. 
But  why  should  not  Scotland  be 

S^yemedy  like  Yorkshire,  as  a  part  of 
e  same  undivided  empire  ot  Eng- 
land ?  I  answer  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion is  just  an  apology  for  carrying 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  to  tlie  high- 
est pitch,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Scotland  is  to  get  nothing  in  return. 
It  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  its  ancient 
establishments,  and  reduced,  not 
merely  to  the  reality,  but  to  the  de- 
graded form,  of  a  conauered  pro- 
vince; and  all  to  gratity  the  new 
dreamers  or  specu&tors  about  eco- 
nomy I  Leaving  out  of  view,  as  an 
antiquated  plea,  the  Treatv  of  Union, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  much 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  law  and  the 
administration  of  it,  should  remain, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  relation  to  what 
may  be  styled  its  separate  adminis- 
tration, its  arrangements  are,  and 
have  been,  not  only  good,  but  better 
than  those  of  the  country  of  England, 
or  of  English  counties,  and  though 
they  had  not  been  better,  a  certaui 
degree  of  separate  administration  is 
beneficial  to  the  empire. 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  institutions 
of  England.  The  world  owes  much 
to  England, — ^to  the  example  and  in- 
fluence of  its  Protestant  constitution 
•—of  its  Parliaments — its  liberty  of 
the  Press, — audits  ti'ial  by  Jury, how- 
ever defective  in  form.  But  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  England  are 
greatly  behmd  those  of  Scotland, — 
mtness  their  hundreds  of  enclosure 
bUls  to  divide  commons, — their  di- 
vorce bills,  which  give  justice  only  to 
the  rich,  and  leave  the  poor  in  profli- 
gacy,— ^their  miserable  form  of  sup- 
porting their  clergy,  which  places 
them  m  the  state  ot  extortioners  and 
plunderers  of  tlieir  people, — their 
-wretched  plan  of  providing  for  the 
poor  by  vestriei^j^thcii*  want  of  pa- 


rish schools,  &c.,— ^  remedied  in 
Scotland,  by  empowering  courts  of 
law  to  divide  commons,  grant  di« 
vorces  when  due,  with  the  same  mea- 
sure of  justice  to  the  rich  and  poor, 
—and  to  value  the  tithes  of  every 
proprietor.  With  us,  the  poor  law 
IS  administered  by  those  wno  make 
the  payment,  aided  by  the  clergy  and 
elders;  and  parish  schools  are, In  like 
manner,  established  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  proprietors,  who,  within 
certain  limits,  fix  the  expenditure. 
They  have  not  in  England  the  system 
of  administration,  by  meetings  of  pa- 
rish heritors,  commissioners  of  sup- 
ply, (county  heritors,)  of  which  every 
proprietor  of  about  L.80  or  L.  100  per 
annum,  is  a  member,  and  by  whom 
all  roads,  canals,  &c.  are  superintend- 
ed. It  is  said  that  Whitbread's  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools 
in  England,  was  lost  chiefly  because 
it  proposed  to  audiorize  the  vestries 
(who  had  in  general  grossly  abused 
their  powers  under  the  poor  laws)  to 
carry  into  effect  the  measure  in  detail. 
There  were  in  England  no  unsuspect- 
ed bodies  in  constant  operation,  as 
public  trustees,  like  the  Scottish  pa- 
rish proprietors,  to  whom,  under  the 
control,  if  necessary,  of  commission- 
ers of  supply,  Tcounty  proprietors,) 
the  trust  could  oe  safely  devolved. 

Then  to  render  effectual  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  our  Scottish  fore- 
fathers held  that  too  much  could  not 
be  done.  To  satisfy  all  men  that 
their  complaints  will  be  patiently 
heard  and  redressed  by  public  autho- 
rity, is  not  only  the  first  step  towards 
national  improvement,  but  it  conti- 
nues absolutely  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  it.  If  institutions  ade- 
quate to  that  object  be  not  maintaui- 
ed,  industry  is  lost,  and  men  speedi- 
ly fall  backnnto  mutual  hostility  and 
barbarism.'  In  Scotland  there  was 
established,  (how  long  now  to  conti- 
nue, we  cannot  tell,)  in  Edinburgh, 
a  civil  and  criminal  court  of  fifteen 
judges,  arevenue  court  of  five  judges, 
a  cousistorial  court  of  four,  ana  an 
admiralty  court  of  one.  These  be- 
longed to  the  nation.  Farther,  Edin- 
burgh and  every  county  town  has  a 
sheriff,  being  a  barrister,  who  is  al- 
lowed a  substitute,  to  be  resident  in 
the  county.  The  sheriff  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  highest  amount  in  cases  of 
debt,  and  co«»iderable  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  matters.  The  wagistrates  of 
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every  royal  borough  have  a  similar 
jurisdiction— all  liable  to  the  reriew 
of  the  courts  of  Edinburgh. 

Say  our  present  rulers.  Why  all  this 
mighty  judicial  apparatus  for  so  small 
a  country  as  Scotland,  while  we  in 
Enelandhave  only  our  twelve  judges, 
and  our  Chancellor  and  his  deputy, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and,  of  late, 
a  Vice-Chancellor,  and  some  few 
others  ?  The  answer  is.  You  do  not 
administer  justice.  Your  Court  of 
Chancery,  even  with  its  late  addition, 
is  inadeauate  to  its  duties.  Money 
is  locked  up  in  it  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  or  forty  millions  sterling,  await- 
ing its  disposal,  because  the  court  is 
unable  to  give  justice  with  dispatch 
to  the  litigants.  The  counsel  in  it  are 
said  to  tell  shameful  known  lies, 
which  would  expel  a  Scottish  barris- 
ter from  his  profession,  and  from  the 
society  of  his  equals,  becausi9  the 
court  cannot  afford  to  set  apart,  as  we 
do,  a  special  judge  to  receive  written 
statements  of  cases  requiring  the  in- 
stant interference  of  a  court  of  jus^ 
tice.  In  your  jury  courts,  the  life  of 
a  man  made  a  judge,  is  said,  on  an 
average,  to  be  only  worth  five  years' 
purchase.  They  are  wrought  down 
like  old  racers  put  into  a  sti^e  coach. 
Your  causes  are  not  tried  by  the 
judges,  but  forced  into  the  hands  of 
inexi)erienced  persons,  as  arbitrators, 
who  judge  or  misjudge  according  to 
hazard.  This  you  call  administenng 
justice !  The  truth  is,  your  country 
has  in  this  department  outgrown  its 
institutions,  but  from  wretched  eco- 
nomy, thrift,  stinginess,  ignorance, 
and  sheer  p-eed,  you  keep  things  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
But  your  present  rulers  are  very  wil- 
ling to  make  experiments  on  Scot- 
land. The  maxim  seems  to  have  re- 
turned. Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore 
vili.  Make  experiments  on  the  worUi- 
less.  This  maxim  seems  now  practi- 
cally to  be  held  applicable  to  Scot- 
land. 

Our  forefathers  acted  in  this  mat- 
ter on  very  different  principles.  They 
despised  economy,  in  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety,  the  pride,  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  country.  They 
supported  parish  schools,  they  esta- 
blished four  universities,  they  sup- 
ported the  poor,  and  they  placed 
judges  and  justice  at  every  man's 
door,  while  by  courts  fully  officered 

their  capital,  they  preserved  uni- 
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formiiy  in  the  law  admiiiistered  by 
the  numerous  local  judges.  The  ef- 
fect has  been,  that  in  every  county 
town  or  hirge  borough,  we  have  an 
assemblage  of  intelliffent  men  of  the 
law,prof<M8ioiialpleaaerBandconvay« 
ancers.  No  auch  thing  could  ooour 
in  the  meanest  burgh  in  Scothmd,  as 
occurred  a  few  years  a^o,  amidst  the 
bloody  scenes  at  Manchester.  It  was 
there  left  a  matter  of  dispute^  whe- 
ther the  riot  act  had  been  read  or  not, 
and  the  fact  was  never  very  satisfiie- 
torily  explained.  The  youngest  ma- 
gistrate of  the  smallest  burgh  m  Sc<rt- 
land,  Lauder,  Sanquhar,  or  Auchter- 
muchty,  would  have  known  that  the 
first  step  in  the  performance  of  a  pub- 
lic ac^  is  to  provide  witnesses  of 
his  proceedings.  The  intelligence 
thus  diffused  has  manifested  itself, 
and  operated  in  a  thousand  forms,  in 
giving  activity  to  the  country,  and  di- 
recting its  exertions.  The  career  of 
improvement  has  probably  been  more 
rapid  in  Scotland,  than  in  any  coun- 
try on  earth.  The  cultivation  of  our 
lands  has  in  little  more  than  one  ge- 
neration become  confessedly  supe- 
rior under  every  disadvantage  of 
soil  and  climate.  We  have  had  no 
parliament,  to  assemble  in  Edinburgh 
the  rank  and  riches  of  a  nation, — W3 
seat  of  government  to  dispense  con- 
tracts and  employment, — ^no  office  at 
which  government  is  to  pay  milKom 
to  national  creditors.  '  Vet  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasffow,  we  have  in  sixty 
years  reared  cities  not  rivalled  in  suIh 
stantial  splendour  and  elegance.  True, 
we  have  had  all  the  subordinate  esta- 
blishments of  a  kingdom ;  a  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  boar£  of  Customs  and 
Excise ;  a  Genera]  Post-Office ;  a  full 
arrangement  for  the  Administration 
of  Justice ;  Free  Banking  Establish- 
ments unshackled  by  monopoly. 
Here,  accordingly,  is  me  history  of 
the  rapid  prosress  of  Scotland  in 
prosperity,  'rte  effect  of  its  subor- 
dinate station  in  the  emphre  has  been 
counteracted  by  its  establishments^ 
by  the  intelligence  and  activity  which 
these  fostered,  and  by  preventing 
the  ruinous  effect  of  absenteeism,  or 
the  emigration  to  London  of  all  per- 
sons possessing  riches  or  ambition, 
which  must  speedily  occur  if  the 
present  short-sighted  administration 
are  to  work  their  apparent  pleasnre 
in  effecting  their  schemes  of  thrift 
Iliey  are  to  a  certainty  acting  under 
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miserable  blindness.  Scotland  pays 
all  (he  taxes  that  are  paid  in  Kng- 
iand.  A  multitude  of  taxes  ai*e  not 
imposed  on  Ireland.  Yet  Scotland 
has  held  up  its  head.  But  will  it  do  so, 
pressed  down  by  the  removal  of  its 
public  establishments^the  necea- 
sary  emigration  of  all  its  wealthy  fa- 
miliesy  and  of  all  its  most  active  and 
ambitious  spirits— the  consequent 
decay  of  its  towns,  and  the  loss  of 
the  markets  for  all  Its  produce  ?  If 
Government  were  possessed  of  true 
wisdom,  thev  would  see  that  the  vor 
stitutions  of  England  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  those  of  Scotland,  in- 
stead of  Dringing  down  ours  to  a 
lower  and  more  demded  level  to  rer 
aemble  theirs.  A  Board  of  Appeal 
ought  to  be  established  to  try  m  re^ 
view  all  cases  from  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  empire,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  what  is  called  the 
cockpit,  or  privy  council,  or  a  single 
ofl&cer,  the  Chancellor,  who,  being  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  all  the  changing 
politics  of  the  day.  The  country 
police  of  England  ought  also  to  be 
reformed,  in  imitation  of  what  was 
done  by  tiie  wisdom,  yes,  I  will  say, 
the  superior  wisdom,  of  our  Scottish 
ancestors. 

But  there  is  at  present  a  blind  rage 
abroad  to  make  every  thing  cheap. 
Men  forget,  or  do  not  see,  that  the 
present  state  of  tilings  is  temporary. 
The  present  currency  law,  and  the 
public  debt  and  the  public  establish- 
ments, cannot  permanentiy  co-exist. 
The  currency  law  must  go  down,  or 
Britain  must  go  down,    it  is  in  vain 
to  imagine,  in  the  present  state  of 
transition,  tiiat  good  can  be  done  by 
crippling  the  public  establishments. 
It  18  expenditure  that  is  wanted  to 
fl^ive  br^id  to  the  poor,  and  not  pub- 
lic thrift.  The  population  prospered 
during  the  war,  because  every  man's 
commodities  and  labour  were  rising 
in  value,  and  consequently  his  debts 
and  expenses  were  proportionably 
diminisning.     At  present    all   this 
18  reversed,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
to  remove  the  evil  by  measures  plain- 
ly calculated  to  aggravate  them.  Will 
Scotland  pa^  more  taxes  by  destroy- 
ing her  public  establishments,  or  does 
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the  minister  expect  to  raise  money 
from  the  gin-shops  of  London,  while 
he  extinguishes  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise of  the  remoter  districts  of  tiie 
country  ?  More  especially,  is  an  em- 
pire to  be  made  prosperous  by  les- 
sening its  means  of  administering 
justice  ? 

It  need  not  be  disguised  that  this 
project  of  economy,  directed  speci- 
ally Miainst  Scotiand,  is  mixed  up,  as 
ahready  noticed,  with  a  rage  for  ma- 
king experiments  on  us ;  and  govern- 
ment have  succeeded  in  diffiiRing  to 
a  lar^e  extent  this  rage  for  expert" 
menitng  on  all  public  arrangements* 
If  Government  had  the  spirit  to  make 
a  rulway  from  John-o-Groat's  house 
to  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  they  would 
do  more  for  the  nation  than  will  ever 
result  from  their  present  plans  of 
pulling  down  those  establishmenta 
which  tend  to  augment  at  once  the 
intelligence  and  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion. One  thingthey  are  rapidly  ao* 
complishine.  They  are  extinguish* 
ing  all  fixed  opinions,  destro^ig  all 
prejudices,  exciting  a  love  of  novel- 
tv,  a  fearless  love  of  change,  and  a 
thirst  in  every  man's  mina  to  alter 
the  arrangements  of  society  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  especially  by  di- 
minishing payments.  Government 
is  bit  by  this  rage,  and  is  setting  the 
example.  It  is  rapidly  descending 
among  all  ranks.  It  has  only  to  reach 
the  multitude,  and  then  all  tiie  na- 
tional establishments,  the  national 
creditors,  the  clergy,  the  judges,  the 
navy,  and  the  rent-demanding  pro- 
prietors of  land,  will  be  regarded  as 
nuisances  to  be  removed.  If  change 
begin  with  Scotiand,  depend  upon  it 
Scotland  will  have  its  revenge,  though 
not  to  its  profit  in  the  first  instance. 

This  suDJect  deserves  to  be  resu- 
med and  discussed,  not  by  one  but  a 
hundred  pens.  In  particular,  it  ought 
to  be  well  considered  how  i^far  the 
recent  changes  imposed  on  us  have 
been  improvements,  and  how  far 
Scotland  deserves  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  experimental  economy, 
while  every  sort  of  indulgence,  and 
the  most  lavish  expenditure,  are  dis- 
played towards  Ireland — a  country 
far  richer  in  all  the  natural  riches  of 
a  finer  soil  and  a  milder  climate. 
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THE  REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


It  is  abundantly  obvious  to  all 
men  that  the  popular  brancli  of  the 
Legislature  does  not  work  well — that, 
from  some  reason  or  other,  the  in« 
tended  benefits  cannot  be  drawn  from, 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  under  the 
necessary  constitutional  restrictions. 
This  is  universally  admitted,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  is,  has  all 
sides  against  it  Those  who  do  not 
call  for  a  radical  change  in  its  con- 
struction, intimate,  by  charging  it 
with  the  want  of  intellect  and  inte- 
gritv,  that  a  radical  change  of  some 
kind  is  necessary;  and»  as  to  de- 
fenders, it  has  none. 

We  are  here  supplied  with  a  ques- 
tion of  the  very  highest  moment  In 
times  of  tlie  most  favourable  charac- 
ter, the  incompetency  of  this  House 
could  not  be  other  tlian  a  mighty  na- 
tional evil ;  but  in  the  present  day, 
when  speculative  changes  and  expe- 
riments, which  spare  nothing  in  law, 
system,  and  institution,  are  the  ge- 
neral rage,  it  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  the  parent  of  national  de- 
struction. While  it  must  prevent  be- 
neficial changes  and  experiments  on 
the  one  hano,  it  must  on  the  other 
produce  all  conceivable  ones  of  an 
opposite  kind, and  give  them  the  most 
fatal  operation.  To  prove  that  this 
is  not  mere  hypothesis,  we  need  only 
point  to  the  fact,  that  this  House,  al- 
ter making  those  which  have  plunged 
the  community  into  such  fearful  suf- 
fering, now  almost  unanimously  re- 
fuses to  make  a  single  one  in  the  way 
of  remedy. 

When  the  gross  incompetency  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  matter  of 
such  general  allegation,  and  the  vio- 
lent corrective  ofa  radical  change  in 
its  construction  is  scarcely  opposed 
in  any  quarter,  it  may  be  wise  and 
profitable  to  enquire  dispassionately 
into  causes.  No  honest  man  can  de- 
fend its  late  and  present  conduct,  or 
say  tliat  a  vital  alteration  is  not  im- 
periously called  for;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  should  be  the 
change  we  have  named.       * 

Men  who  require  the  most  solid 
grounds  to  induce  them  to  sanction 
great  and  perilous  changes,  will  re- 
member that  previously  to  the  last 
few  years  this  empire  was  governed 
with  as  much  virtue  and  wisdom  as 


perhaps  human  infirmity  will  admit 
of.  Ihe  House  of  Commons  was 
then  fully  competent  to  the  disdiarge 
of  its  duties;  if  the  community  fell 
into  distress,  it  promptly  inveatig»- 
ted  the  causes,  and  applied  efi&caeut 
remedies ;  it  was  duly  mfluenced  by 
ihe  pubUe  voice,  and  its  general  la- 
bours were  distinguished  by  sound 
principle,  and  salutary  eifect  Yet 
this  House  was  then  chosen  precisely 
as  it  is  at  present,  with  perhaps  this 
difference— thedemocracyhaa  some- 
what less  influence  in  the  choice  than 
it  now  has.  This  goes  far  towards 
proving  that  the  deplorable  change 
in  its  diaracter  and  conduct  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  whoUy  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  chosen. 

Abundance  of  additimud  proof  is 
furnished  b^  those  members  of  it 
whose  election  is  not  in  the  least  in- 
fluenced by  the  aristocracy,  but  pro- 
ceeds chiefly  from  the  lower  orders. 
In  respect  of  knowledge  and  ability, 
they  rank  as  low  as  the  slaves  of  the 
borough-monger.  As  fiavourable  spe- 
cimens, we  may  point  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark.  Sir  F.  Burdett,  who 
is  so  much  lauded  by  interested  par- 
tisans, is  only  a  voluble  dedaimer, 
who  is  never,  even  by  these  parti- 
sans, cited  as  an  authority  on  any 
subject  Who  would  dream  of  ap- 
pealing to  his  opinion  on  matters 
of  finance,  trade  and  cun^ncy,  or 
oil  any  great  question  of  domestic 
legislation  or  forei^  policy  ?  V^lio 
would  expect  to  &d  nim  taking  a 
leading  part  in  promoting  by  jNractl- 
.  cal  knowledge  and  ability  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  state  r  We  need 
only  say  farther,  that  if  the  House 
were  composed  solely  of  such  mem- 
bers as  he.  Wood,  Hobhouse,  Wilson, 
&c.  it  would  be  even  below  what  it 
is  in  information  and  talent  .Speak- 
ing of  parliaments  in  general,  the 
members  for  the  three  diiisions  of 
the  metropolis  rank  amidst  the  most 
inefficient  ones. 

Such  members  stand  in  the  lowest 
rank  in  respect  of  independence.  The 
most  violent  party  men — those  who 
are  the  most  insensible  to  res^aint 
and  shame  in  sacrificing  the  empire 
to  party  and  faction — are  always  to 
be  found  among  them.  They  are  not 
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lem  the  slaves  of  party  because  they 
affect  hostility  to  the  great  comtitu- 
tional  ones  of  the  state ;  they  never- 
theless have  their  party ;  and  in  bi- 
gotry and  fanaticism,  they  surpass 
WfcigandTory.  If  they  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Ministry,  or  the  regular 
Opposition,  they  are  quite  as  servile 
as  iany  of  the  rotten  borough  repre- 
sentatives. 

Widi  regard  to  creed,  such  mem- 
bers occupy  the  very  lowest  place 
in  Parliament  We  must  look  to 
them,  to  find  the  wild  enthusiast,  the 
]M-oiligate  disturber,  the  godless  re- 
volutionist, the  reformer,  who  seeks 
to  sweep  away  the  institutions  of  the 
country  M-ithout  sparing  its  religion, 
and  the  projector,  whose  schemes 
contemplate  the  dissolution  of  socie- 
ty. If  the  House  of  Commons  were 
composed  wholly,  or  principally,  of 
such  men  as  those  generally  are 
whose  election  lies  solely  with  the 
democracy,  the  empire  would  be 
scourged  widi  every  conceivable 
evil. 

Such  members  are  not  a  whit  su- 
perior to  the  rotten  borough  ones 
m  consistency  and  integi-ity.  When 
Mr  Canning,  the  ultra  Anti-Reform- 
er, was  made  the  Premier,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  the  ultra  Reformer,  pro- 
claimed himself  the  servile  supporter 
of  his  Muiistry.  The  Radical  Barouet 
was  not  to  foe  found  when  the  Mar- 

?^uiB  of  Biandford  made  his  motion 
or  Reform  in  the  last  Session,  be* 
cause  his  party  then  idly  dreamed 
of  incorporation  vHth  the  Wellington 
Cabinet.  The  dream  has  ceased,  the 
Whig  hopes  of  office  and  coronets 
must  now  rest  on  opposition,  a  new 
election  is  approachmg,  and  of  course 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  once  more  an 
enthusiastic  reformer.  There  was  in 
proportion  as  much  apostacy  amidst 
sucn  Members  when  the  Catholic 
que8ti<m  was  carried,  as  amidst  the 
mercenaries  of  the  borough  mongers. 
They  are  just  as  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  interest,  and  they  can 
be  bought  oy  a  Ministry  with  as  lit- 
tle trouble,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  as 
any  other  Members. 

On  the  most  important  points  of 
being  duly  influenced  by  the  national 
voice,  they  form  the  most  deaf,  insen- 
sible, and  intolerable  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  indeed  this  voice 
hap|>eu  to  be  in  favoui*  of  their  own 
cypinions  and  schemes,  they  insist 
that  it  ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
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even  to  the  ruin  of  the  State ;  they 
proclaim  that  the  *'  Sovereignty  of  the 
People"  is  a  despotism  which  can- 
not be  opposed  without  the  commis- 
sion of  unpardonable  iniquity.  But  if 
it  be  against  them,  they  teke  the  lead 
in  treating  it  with  derision ;  diey  de- 
pose the  *'  people*'  forthwith,  and 
substitute  for  the  despotic  sceptre 
the  chains  of  tiie  bondsman.  It  was 
unanimously  acknowledged  that  the 
feeling  of  the  country  was  decided^ 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  Bill  in  the 
last  Session,  yet  the- members- in 
question  were  the  most  obstinate 
-and  shameless  in  despising  it;  tliey 
even  went  beyond  the  rotten  boroi^ 
members  in  heaping  derision  and  m- 
sult  on  public  meetmgs  and  petitions. 
The  passing  of  this  Bill,  looked  at 
with  reference  to  public  feelings, 
constituted  a  most  grave  and  dan- 
gerous act  of  tyranny ;  nevertheless 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  similar  re- 
presentatives of  the  "people"  were 
amidst  the  most  active  m  forcing 
it  upon  the  nation,  in  utter  scorn 
of  constitutional  feeling  and  usage. 
Their  conduct  is  always  the  same  on 
like  occasions. 

At  present,  when  the  distress  of 
the  great  body  of  the  community, 
and  especially  of  the  working  classes, 
is  so  severe,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  these  representatives 
of  the  "people"  would  insist  on  en- 
quiry, and  tiie  application  of  proper 
remedies.  What  is  the  fact  ?  They 
are  either  silent,  or  they  oppose  en- 
quiry, and  instead  of  proposing  ra< 
tional  measures  of  relief,  labour  to 
pervert  the  distress  into  an  instru- 
ment for  promoting  tlieir  own  fac- 
tious objects.  They  constantly  act  in 
the  same  manner.  They  have  hi  late 
years,  when  the  labouring  orders 
have  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  the  Iiorrors  of  star- 
vation, vied  witli  the  most  abject 
slaves  of  the  Treasury  in  disregard- 
ing the  petitions  and  defending  tlie 
sources  of  the  suffering.  On  every 
motion  for  mvcstigation  and  the 
granting  of  relief,  tiiey  have  voted 
with  the  mercenaries  ot  the  Ministry-. 
At  present,  and  on  all  occasions,  tliey 
shew  less  compassion  for  public  dis- 
tress, are  less  obedient  to  public  feel- 
ing, are  less  the  guardians  of  public 
interests,  and  are  more  die  menials 
of  party  and  faction,  than  many  of 
the  rotten  borough  Members. 

It  is  from  all  this  very  clear,  that 
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the  alleged  incompetency  of  the 
Hoiue  of  CommonB  cannot  jproceed 
wholly  fi-om  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
choBen,  and  that  the  proposed  change 
in  this  mode  would  be  a  veiy  inade- 
quate remedy.  To  ascertam  what 
other  remedies  are  necessary,  let  us 
eadeavour  to  place  before  us  the 
causes  which,  while  its  formation  re- 
mains the  same,  have  so  completely 
changed  this  House  in  character  and 
operation. 

Every  popular  assembly  like  it  is, 
hy  the  laws  of  nature,  divided  into 
parties ;  and  its  character,  as  a  source 
of  benefit  or  ruin,  must  be  determi- 
ned by  the  division.  Nature  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  carrying  influen- 
tial division  beyond  two,  the  one 
composed  of  the  possessors  of  power, 
and  the  other  of  men  who  seek  to 
possess  it ;  and  unhappily  this  is  not 
sufficient  These  two  parties,  which 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Ministrv  and 
Opposition,  wage  eternal  war  for  of- 
fice-—for  private  gain.  They  may  sa^ 
crifice  the  public  good  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent,  according  to  the 
character  of  those  who  compose 
them,  but  still  they  always  make  it 
secondary  and  subservient  to  their 
own  private  interests. 

In  these  days,  when  thhi^  are  held 
to  be  true  and  credible^  m  propor- 
tion as  they  are  self-evidenffy  false 
and  impossible,  it  is  naturally  the 
fashion  to  assert,  that  other  than 
pure  motives  cannot  possibly  ac- 
tuate public  men,  and  especially  Mi- 
nisters of  State.  It  is  maintained, 
that  the  vapbond  who  is  destitute 
of  all  principle  in  private  life,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  perfect  saint  as  a 

Sublic  man;  that  no  matter  how  au- 
aciously  a  Minister  may  trample  on 
the  obligations  of  creed,  honour, 
truth,  and  sincerity,  he  must  be  in 
heart  as  spotless  as  the  Deity.  We 
are  gravely  assured,  that  while  all 
other  men  are  liable  to  be  swayed 
by  interest,  and  seduced  by  tempta- 
tion,— are  only  rendered  trustworthy 
by  bonds,  and  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law, — the  Ministry  and  Opposition 
are,  in  virtue  ot  their  vocations, 
wholly  free  from  human  frailty. 

The  most  upright,  as  well  as  the 
other  Ministerial  and  Opposition 
leaders,  follow  politics  as  a  profes- 
sion, for  the  sake  of  personal  profit 
Many  of  them  are  unquestionably 
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men  of  high  honour  and  patriotism  i 
but  still  no  such  leaders  would  ex«- 
ist,  if  there  were  no  emoluments, 
dirties,  and  other  advantages  to  be 
gained.  Their  political  camng  is  an 
object  to  them,  what  his  trade  is  to 
the  merchant,  or  his  profession  is  to 
the  lawyer.  This  alone  might  be  siiu^ 
ficient  to  prove,  that  they  are  just  as 
liable  as  any  other  men  to  sacrifice 
principle  and  duty  to  interest 

But  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
most  powerful  incitements  to  make 
this  sacrifice,  from  which  oilier  men 
are  free.  That  which  botii  the  MiBi- 
strr  and  the  Opposition  seek,  can 
only  be  possessed  by  one  of  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Tlie  Mi- 
nister, to  escape  ruin  m  his  profes- 
sion, must  retain  office;  to  retain 
this,  he  must  repel  the  incessant,  at- 
tacks of  Opposition;  and  to  repel 
these  attacks,  he  must  preserve  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  and  keep  his 
adherents  at  the  proper  number. 
The  meritorious  discharge  oi  duty 
will  not  enable  him  to  compass  the 
herculean  triumph;  ontiiecontn^, 
it  will  frequently  be  his  ruin.  To 
conciliate  this  quarter  and  bribe  tiiat, 
he  must  continually  leave  undone 
what  public  interests  call  for,  and 
make  direct  inroads  on  the  public 
weal.  He  must  cf^ole,  deceive,  be- 
tray, and  trade  in  consciences.  Very 
often  the  compulsion  will  rest  on 
him  of  embracing  knavery  or  official 
destruction— of  sacrificing  himself 
or  the  country. 

No  Minister's  integrity  could  be 
proof  against  all  this.  Then  the  self- 
delusion  which  teaches  people  that, 
in  their  own  case,  they  may  inno- 
cently commit  almost  any  guilt  for 
the  sake  of  interest,  is  as  powerful  in 
him  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
naturallv  thinks  that  no  man  is  so  ca- 
pable of  filling  his  office  as  himself, 
and,  therefore,  tiiat  to  retain  it,  he 
may,  on  the  score  of  public  duty, 
produce  any  extent  of  public  eviL 
His  conduct  is  in  no  small  degree  in- 
fluenced by  personal  jealousy  and 
animosity ;  he  has  to  wage,  not  only 
an  open  war  with  the  OpposidoQ, 
but  a  private  one  with  some  part  or 
other  of  his  colleagues. 

Other  men,  in  their  avocadans, 
have  a  defined  line  of  conduct  to 
pursue,  but  the  Minister  has  not  The 
application  of  his  principles  and  bis 
leading  measures  must  be  governed 
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bvcircHiABtatices;  Id  the 
or  the  more  important  parts  of  fiis 
duty,  he  must  oe  led,  not  by  rule, 
but  by  his  own  discretion.  He  may, 
therefore,  spontaneously,  and  witii 
honest  intentions,  plunffe  the  empire 
into  calamity,  eitner  by  doing  no- 
thing, or  by  erroneous  measures.  If 
he  pledge  himself  to  ruinous  policy, 
he  M  sure  to  persevere  in  it  to  pre- 
serre  himself  from  ruin. 

We  might  cite  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ministerial  history  in  confirmation  of 
what  we  have  said,  but  we  wiU  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  very  recent 
portion  of  it    Before  Mr  Canning 
was  made  the  Premier,  he  advocated 
the  immediate  carrying  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  as  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity ;  but  when  he  ^ined  the 
dignity,  he  intimated  that  die  success 
of  the  question  ought  to  be  deferred 
to  a  distant  peri^.    He  here  evi- 
dently, at  the  one  moment  or  the 
other,  laboured  to  inflict  a  gigantic 
injury  on  the  empire,  solely  for  the 
saice  of  his  own  gain.    When,  on  be- 
\iig  made  the  Premier,  he  could  not 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  other  support, 
he  allied  himself  with  the  low  Whigs 
and  Radicals — with  men  who  were 
flatly  opposed  to  him  in  general  prin- 
ciples, whose  public  character  shew- 
ea  every  conceivable  stain,  and  who 
formed  the  scum  of  all  parties.    He 
made  a  most  revolutionary  attack  on 
the  House  of  Lords,  because  it  would 
not  adopt  his  Com  Bill.  We  are  will- 
ing to  admit  the  influence  of  self-de- 
lusion ;  but  if  we  own  that  he  work- 
ed himself  into  the  belief  that  in  all 
this  he  was  sanctioned  by  private  ho-^ 
nour  and  public  duty,  every  upright 
man  must  own,  in  return,  that  nis 
belief  was  a  folse  one,  and  that  he 
sought  to  sacrifice  the  public  weal, 
and  even  the  constitution,  to  his  per- 
sonal aggrandisement 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lost 
office  on  the  formation  of  &c  Can- 
ning Ministry,  he  went  into  Opposi- 
tion on  several  leading  points  ot  po- 
licy ;  but  when  he  regained  it,  he  ser- 
vilely adopted  Mr  Canning's  views. 
It  is  certain,  from  their  own  decla- 
rations, that  if  he  and  Mr  Peel  had 
remained  out  of  office,  they  would, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  have  re- 
sisted, with  all  their  mi^t,  the  de- 
structive changes  in  the  Constitution 
which  they  have,  as  Ministers,  made 
m  order  to  preserve  it  Thus  the 
ConstitutiQii  waa  to  be  defended  or 
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partially  destroyed  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  personal  annnosity, 
or  lust  for  power. 

When  Mr  Peel  went  over  to  the 
Catholics,  he  Ingenuously  confessed 
that  he  had  Received  his  friends^ 
trampled  on  hfs  principles,~in  a 
word,  done  that  for  which  any  man 
would  be  for  ever  kicked  out  of  pri- 
vate societv;  and  all  that  he  could 
Sleild  in  his  defence  was,  public 
uty.  So  completely  can  office  obli- 
terate from  ihe  human  mind  all  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong  I 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  obliga- 
tioniB  of  truth  and  fidelity  are  just  as 
binding  on  the  Minister  as  on  the 
private  individual ;  yet  Mr  Peel  had 
convinced  himself  that,  because  he 
was  a  Minister,  he  was  exempt  from 
them.  He  and  divers  of  his  col- 
leagues declared  that  their  opinions 
were  unchanged,  and  that  tiiey  had 
changed  sides  solely  because  they 
could  not  •*  carry  on  tiie  govern- 
ment," or,  in  other  words,  retain  of- 
fice, by  any  other  means.  They  did 
this  when  they  well  knew  that  other 
men  could  be  found  to  carry  on  the 
government  without  attempting  to 
carry  the  Catholic  question.  Rather 
than  resign  ofi[ice,they  did  that  which 
they  confessed  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  all  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire,  when  they  could  have  pre- 
vented it  from  being  done  by  their 
resignation. 

T^e  present  Ministers  have  assert- 
ed, botn  by  word  and  deed,  that  if 
the^  cannot  retain  office  by  acting  on 
their  own  convictions,  they  ought  to 
do  it  by  acting  on  directly  o{)po8ite 
ones.  This  sacrifice  of  principle  to 
expediency  is  no  more  defensible  in 
them  than  it  is  in  the  felon.  The  plea 
of  the  Minister — I  did  this  because  1 
could  not  carry  on  the  government 
wiAout— is  precisely  in  effect  the 

Flea  of  the  pickpocket  or  murderer- 
robbed  or  murdered,  because  I  had 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  wealth. 
Such  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
Ministers,  because  they  deprive  the 
public  weal  wholly  of  defence. 

If  we  acquit  them  of  evil  motive, 
and  ascribe  such  conduct  to  self-de- 
lusion, we  are  met  by  the  stubborn 
fact,  that  Ministers  may  be  led  hj 
good  intentions  into  the  most  crimi- 
nal and  ruinous  conduct;  that  such 
intentions  can  be  no  more  depended 
on  than  the  worst. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  mamier 
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in  which  public  truBta  are  disposed 
of.  A  new  Bishop  is  appointed,  and 
tlie  public  prints  announce  that  he 
owes  his  elevation  to  the  interest  of 
a  certain  noble  fiunily.  Two  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  bear  the  name— 
a  name  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to 
destrof  the  Church  of  England— of 
"  Lady  #»##*<»«'s  Bishops."  An 
individual  receives  a  high  judicial  si- 
tuation in  Scotland,  and  the  newspi^ 
pers  sav  it  is  obtained  for  him  by 
a  certain  Duke;  another  individufd 
is  made  the  Treasurer  of  the  Nav^, 
and  they  communicate  that  this  is 
done  through  a  certain  Marquis  who 
has  lately  joined  the  Ministry.  With- 
out saying  any  thing  against  these  in- 
dividmils,  we  may  observe,  that,  in 
selecting  them,  merit  has  evidently 
been  made  a  minor  consideration. 
We  will  not  assert,  that  when  public 
trusts  are  so  disoosed  of,  they  are 
sold;  but  we  will  confess,  that,  if 
there  be  any  real  diflference  between 
such  disposal  of  them  and  a  sale, 
we  cannot  perceive  it.  In  these  mat- 
ters, the  present  Ministers  have  only 
followed  the  example  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

It  will  be  understood  that  what  we 
have  said  is  merely  to  illustrate  the 
general  character  of  all  Ministers; 
the  present  ones  may  be  just  as  up- 
right in  motive  as  any  other.  It  may 
shew  the  true  character  of  the  exe- 
crable doctrine,  that  Ministers  must 
always  be  actuated  by  pure  inten- 
tions, and  ought  to  be  implicitly  con- 
fided in. 

The  Opposition  leader  resembles 
the  Minister  in  character  and  circum- 
stances. His  own  interests  continu- 
ally come  into  conflict  with  those  of 
the  empire ;  the  most  powerful  tempt- 
ations to  war  against  the  public  weal 
encircle  him ;  lie  is  exposed  to  al- 
most every  thing  which  can  destroy 
integrity.  He  is  in  more  danger  than 
the  Minister  of  adopting  destructive 
principles  and  measures.  While  the 
Minister  can  ruin  the  empire  by  bad 
government,  the  Opposition  leader 
can  ruin  it  by  guilty  coalition  with 
him,  or  by  giving  currency  to  false 
opinions,  and  creating  disaffection 
and  convulsion. 

In  the  days  of  Radicalism,  Mr 
Brougliam,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
the  other  Whig  leaders,  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  Opposition  into  the 
scale  with  the  reyolutiooary  part  of 
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the  community,  to  carry  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Wlien  Mr 
Canning,  who  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self to  oppose  it  to  tue  last,  was 
made  Prime  Minister,  they  coalesced 
with  him,  and  practically  abandoned 
it  While  the  Liverpool  Ministry  ex- 
isted, tliese  men  d^ended  to  the  ut- 
most all  the  criminalities  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Association,  and  insisted  oa 
immediate  concession  to  its  demands. 
But  when  tiiey  joined  Mr  Cannhig, 
they  called  on  it  to  cease  its  efforts, 
and  asserted  that  the  granting  of  its 
claims  ought  to  be  postponed  to  aa 
indefinite  period. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  Opposition 
leaders,  when  it  was  their  interest  to 
do  so,  fanned  the  flame  of  rebeUion, 
and  assisted  in  placing  the  empire  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war,  for  the  sake 
of  midcfii^  great  changes  of  law  and 
constitution ;  and  Uien,  at  the  com- 
mand of  interest,  thev  virtually  op- 
posed themselves  to  these  chaiu^es. 

Earl  Grey,  and  other  Whigs,  for  a 
lon^  series  of  years,  when  it  promoted 
their  party  interests  to  do  so,  insisted 
that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  country; 
and  then,  when  the  Catiiolic  Ques- 
tion was  discussed,  they,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  those  interests,  insisted  that 
the  meetings  and  petitions  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  disregarded,  and 
the  House  ouffht  to  be  alone  looked 
at  as  tiie  faithful  representative  ai 
public  sentiment 

The  Whig  leaders  always  stirte 
themselves  to  be  the  exclusive  cham- 
pions of  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges — the  exclusive  niendsof 
the  people.  Yet,  when  the  Catholic 
Question  was  carried,  tiiey  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  free  government,  by 
denying  the  ri^ht  of  the  miyority  to 
govern ;  tiiey  vied  with  the  MinisterB 
in  treating  petitions  witii  derision, 
trampling  on  public  feeling,  and  for- 
cing upon  the  country,  when  it  re- 
sisted tiiem  with  every  thing  save 
the  sword,  a  vital  change  of  consti- 
tution, by  practically  depriving  the 
constitution  of  operation. 

These  leaders  constantly  unite 
with  Ministers  in  refusing  enquiry 
touching  the  causes  of  pUMic  sufier- 
ing,and  disr^arding  petitions  for  re- 
lief. When  the  press  supports  them, 
they  defend  it  to  the  extreme  of 
blasphemv  and  treason ;  but  when  it 
opposes  them,  they  invoke  on  it  tkf 
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tfauiidertf  of  the  Attoriiey-^General* 

and  labour  to  cniah  it  by  private 

prosecutioD. 

.  We  could  addmuch  more,  but  this 

will  be  amply  aufficientto  shew  how 

Ux  Opposition  leaders  maybe  relied 

an  for  purity  of  intention. 

What  the  Minister  and  Opposition 
leaders  are,  the  Ministerial  and  Op- 
position pwties  must  be.    A  large 
part  of  both  the  latter  will  err  from 
Ignorance;  it  will  be  composed  of 
men  anxious  to  do  riffht,but  incapa* 
ble  of  judging  for  themselyes,  and 
trusting  implicitly  to  their  respectiTe 
leaders.    Such  persons,  in  effect,  do 
as  much  injury  as  the  greatest  pro- 
fltates.    But  the  Ministerial  party 
wul  consist,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  men  destitute  of  principle— men 
who  have  been  bought,  and  whose 
trade  it  is  to  support  the  Ministers 
in  any  thing.    And  the  Opposition 
party  will  be  composed,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  men  actuated  by  cupidity, 
slavery,  ^mosity,  and  revenge,  and 
anxious  to  follow  their  leader  to  the 
extreme  of  iniquity.    Both  parties 
will  be  the  mere  tools  of  their  heads, 
and  they  will  be  equally  dangerous. 
The  Ministerial  one  will  have  the 
most  power,  but  it  will  be  the  most 
under  tJie  control  of  public  feelin|r ; 
the  Opposition  one  will  possess  in  its 
irresponsibility  and  lawlessness,  a 
counterpoise  to  its  comparative  weak- 
ness.   The  latter,  in  creed  and  act, 
will  be  the  least  trustworthy,  and  the 
most  injurious  of  the  two.    An  Op- 
position, like  every  other  party,  can 
Dend  its  alratract  principles  to  any 
thing;  it  can  at  pleasure  place  them, 
and  those  of  the  Ministry,  in  direct 
contradiction,  or  perfect  harmony. 
Its  practical  opinions  and  measures 
are  adopted  principally  with  refer- 
ence to  their  use  as  weapons  to  de- 
stroy the  Ministry;  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, it  eagerly  embraces  every  new 
doctrine  or  project  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  harass  the  latter,  or  ffain  it 
support.     The  intelligent  ana  well- 
disposed  part  of  the  commimity  is 
either  against  it,  or  neutral,  there- 
fore it  has  to  seek  friends  amidst  the 
iffnorant,  the  discontented,  and  the 
&praved ;  it  must  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  patronize  the 
innovator,  countenance  the  traitor, 
combine  wiUi  the  alien,  and  assist 
Uie    trading    interest,  which  seeks 
profit  from  general  loss  and  suffer- 


ing. FVomiall  this,  it  ^  keeps  conti- 
nually rendering  its  practical  creed 
more  erroneous  and  destructive. 
While  a  life  spent  in:  office  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  a  man  a  knave,  one  spent 
in  Op|)osition  can  hardly  fail  of  ma* 
king  him  a  traitor. 

An  Opposition  is  made,  by  its  Uiw- 
lessness,  and  the  nature  of  its  party 
conflict^  a  perfect  tyrant  in  spirit 
In  confirmanon,  we  need  only  point 
to  the  recent  history  of  the  existing 
Whig  one.  This  1>od^  has  constant- 
ly wlvocated  the  forcing  of  its 
schemes  of  government  on  other  na- 
tions at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  in 
favour  of  such  a  woman  as  the  late 
Queen,  it  urged  the  government  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press  by 
prosecutions;  it  defended  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Catholic  Association,  and 
laboured  to  ffive  it  success  by  every 
possible  violation  of  constitutional 
freedom.  When  the  Canning  Minis- 
try was  formed,  it  strained  preroga- 
tive into  absolute  power,  and  pro- 
claimed opposition  to  the  will  ot  the 
crown  to  oe  criminal ;  when  the  Ca- 
tholic Bill  passed,  it  aided  the  Minis- 
try with  all  its  might  in  annihilating, 
for  the  time,  all  popular  privilege 
and  liberty ;  and  whenever  any  por- 
tion of  the  community  liad  petition- 
ed Parliament  not  to  pass  laws  cal- 
culated to  take  away  their  property 
and  bread,  or  for  relief  from  tlie  ope- 
ration of  such  laws,  it  has  constantly 
opposed  them.  It  has  regularly  re- 
sisted all  exercise  of  constitutional 
privilege  and  freedom,  which  milita- 
ted against  its  own  will.  A  more 
tyrannical  body  of  men  never  dis- 

red  and  scourged  any  country. 
Brougham,  and  even  Mr  Hob- 
house,  we  perceive,  call  themselves 
and  their  party,  the  exclusive  **  pa- 
triots." The  men  who,  in  every  war 
or  collision  of  interest  with  foreign 
nations,  take  the  part  of  the  foreign- 
ers against  this  countrv— who  conti- 
nutHiy  call  for  the  sacrmce  of  British 
interests  to  other  countries— who, 
for  some  years,  have  regularly  fought 
with  the  Ministry  in  every  conflict 
against  the  community — and  who,  at 
this  moment,  admit  that  the  country 
is  in  extreme  distress,  and  still  de- 
clare that  they  will  oppose  all  at- 
tempts to  remove  the  acknowledged 
causes — these  men  have  the  audacity 
to  call  themselves  the  only  patriots ! 
fhis  fact  shews  what  an  Opposition 
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is  ctapthh  of;  comment  is  needloM, 
for  tbey  can  now  deceive  no  one. 

In  addition  to  the  evils  wUcli  an 
Opposition  can  produce  by  acting 
against  tlie  Ministry,  it  can  produce 
sSil  greater  by  acting  with  it  A 
glance  at  late  years  is  sufficient  for 
proving,  that  the  hope  of  office  will 
at  any  time  render  the  whole,  or  a 
due  portion  of  it,  as  obedient  to  the 
Minister  as  his  own  mercenaries.  It, 
therefore,  forms  the  means  by  which 
he  can,almo8t  at  pleasure,  clodie  him* 
self  with  despotic  power. 

As  an  Opposition  cannot  be  relied 
on  for  actmg  as  a  regular  check  on 
the  Ministry,  but  is  likely  to  belts 
ally  on  idl  occasions  when  it  ought 
to  be  the  most  active  and  powenul 
as  such  a  check ;  so  a  Ministry  can* 
not  be  relied  on  for  acting  as  a  r^;u- . 
lar  check  on  the  Opposition ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is^retty  sure  to  fol- 
low it  when  it  ought  to  offer  the  most 
determined  resistance.  When  the 
one  is  the  most  powerful,  and  of 
course  the  most  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerous, the  other  is  generally  its  ally 
and  instrument.  A  Ministry  becomes 
a  pest  when  it  takes  the  Opposition 
for  Its  leader.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
stated,  adopts  its  opinions  and  pro- 
jects, chienv  as  weapons  for  the  con- 
quest of  office,  and  if  it  be  triumph- 
ant, it  commonly,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  abandons  them  in  respect  of 
practice.  But  if  it  be  followed  bv 
the  Ministry,  the  worst  of  what  it 
advocates  is  acted  on :  policy  is  em^ 
braced,  changes  are  maae,  and  tyran- 
ny is  practised,  which  it  knows  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  which  it  would 
oppose  if  possessed  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  such  case,  the  visionary,  the  de- 
magogue, the  traitor,  and  the  alien, 
become  in  effect  the  despotic  rulers 
of  the  empire ;  the  petty  and  depra- 
ved minority  is  armed  with  absolute 
power  to  oppress  and  ruin  the  over- 
whelming and  virtuous  majority. 

Such  are  the  Ministerial  and  Op- 

{)osition  parties,  and  yet  on  their  ex- 
stence  depends  every  public  good. 
The  latter  of  them  is  as  necessary  as 
the  former ;  without  an  ^position, 
the  Ministry  must  be  equally  tyran- 
nical and  imbecile;  ifthere  were  not 
a  powerful  party  like  it  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  compel  the  Aristocracy  to 
place  public  affdrs  in  the  hands  of 
able  men,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
power,  to  protect  the  conflicts  of  opi- 
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idon,  and  to  give  Infitt^nce  to  pabUis 
sentiments,  a  free  fmnm  vi  goven- 
ment  would  be  the  very  worst. 

Nature,  we  say,  divides  aaaembHes 
like  the  House  of  Commons  into  two 
such  parties,  but  it  does  not  form 
what  is  necessary  for  exttiunlng from 
them  the  due  portion  of  good,  and 
restrictingthem  from  the  pt^duetloii 
of  evil*  This  would  be  ineonsisteBt 
with  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Deity* 
It  provides  man  widk  all  the  mate- 
rials of  prosperity  and  happiness, 
but  it  Hffows  on  him  the  discretion 
and  labour, of  middng  a  right  use  of 
them ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  wiUi 
the  nation.  The  Ministry  and  Op- 
position rank  amidst  the  essentul 
materials  of  national  prosperity  and 
happiness,  butlhey  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  Ihe  source  of  every  ill 
which  can  visit  humanity;  tiiey  are 
instruments  which  will  produce  the 
extreme  of  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  use  which  the  nation,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, may  make  of  them. 

It  is  very  evident  that  lliese  two 
parties  ought  to  be  constantly  eon* 
trolled  ana  directed  by  some  power, 
in  the  highest  degree  independent, 
disinterested,  and  upright  where  is 
tills  power  to  be  found? 

We  may  pass  the  House  of  Peen^ 
becAuse  Its  impotence  and  depend^ 
ence  are  notorious :  it  may  aio,  but 
cannot  form  the  power. 

In  turning  to  the  Crown,  we  at 
once  acknowledge  its  potency.  If 
the  King  were  always  what  he  ought 
to  be,  he  might  constitute  the  power. 
Restricted  as  he  is,  his  influence  is 
almost  boundless.  FVom  him  tiie  Mi- 
nistrv  takes  its  character  and  creed, 
by  him  the  Opposition  can  be  diri- 
ded  and  restrained,  and  he  ^ves  tiie 
tone  to  the  country  in  politics  and 
morals. 

But  alas!  the  wise  and  virtuous 
King  forms  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  personal  interests  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  are  calculated 
to  make  him  use  his  gigantic  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  evil.  In- 
stead of  forming  the  power  in  ques- 
tion, he,  in  the  genera]  rule,  fonns 
one  the  reverse;  he  adds  infinitely 
to  the  necessity  for  the  existence  « 
such  a  power. 

With  regard  to  the  countir  at 
large,  it  follows  the  Ministry  and  Op- 
position, and  it  is  littJe  better  than 
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their  instrume&t    What  is  called  its 
opinion,  is,  in  tnitb,  the  opinion  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and,  if 
it  oppose  both,  they  deny  that  it  has 
ene.    If  they  combine,  it  supports 
them,  or  it  loses  its  leaders,  and,  in 
consequence,  can  neither  judge  nor 
act.  'Die  len^h  of  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments confru>utes  greatly  towards 
placing  them  above  public  influence  ,* 
and  Hob  is  aided  by  other  things  of 
which  we  shall  soon  speak.    At  pre- 
sent a  Parliament  casts  off  all  regard 
for  public  sentiment  as  soon  as  it  is 
chosen.    All  experience  proves  that 
the  country  cannot  form  the  power. 
This  power  can  only  exist  in  an  in- 
dependent party  in  the  House  of 
Commons — a  puty  duly  qualified  to 
hold  the  scales,  constitute  the  um- 
pire, and  compel  the  others  to  obey 
Its  award.    By  no  other  means  can 
the  Ministry  and  Opposition  be  duly 
controlled  and  directed.    No  matter 
how  the  House  may  be  elected— 
whether  the  present  system  be  con- 
tinued, or  be  changed  for  that  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliar 
mentB — ^the  nature  of  things  will  al- 
ways divide  it  into  the  Ministerial 
and  Opposition  parties  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  in  consequence,  no  ef- 
forts of  unconnected  individuals- 
nothing  but  an  Independent  Party, 
qualified  aa  we  have  said,  can  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

These  thi^s  are  requisite  for  gi- 
ving to  this  Furty  its  due  operation. 
In  Sie  first  place,  its  leaders  must  be 
wholly  free  from  the  wish  for  office, 
and  they  must  originate  no  measures; 
it  must  act  the  part  of  a  disinterested 
and  imparUal  judge,  therefore  it  must 
be,  as  mr  as  nossible,  purified  from 
every  thing  wnich  can  make  it  inte- 
rested and  partial — which  can  ren- 
der it  a  partisan.  And  it  must  be 
sufficiently  powerful. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Ministerial 
and  Opposition  parties  must  about 
balance  each  other  in  numbers ;  or, 
at  the  leasty  tlieir  stren^h  must  be 
in  such  proportion  as  will  enable  the 
Independent  Party  to  give  the  majo- 
rity to  either  at  pleasure. 

According  to  what  human  nature 
iSy  this  constitutes  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  House  of  Commons.  That  must 
be  the  most  perfect  House,  which 
brin^  into  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try the  largest  measure  of  talent  and 
information— ^employs  them  in  the 
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most  beneficial  manner**gire8  office* 
to  those  who  are  the  best  qualified- 
renders  party  the  most  powerful  for 
good  ana  the  most  impotent  for  evil 
—is  the  most  closely  identified  with 
the  country  in  interest  and  senti- 
ment—and  is  the  most  effectually  in- 
fluenced and  controlled  by  the  legi- 
timate voice  of  the  community.  Upon 
this  all  real  reform  must  be  based. 
If  the  House  be  divided  as  we  have 
stated,  tiie  Ministrf  and  Opposition 
are  compelled,  by  interest^  to  bring 
into  it  the  greatest  portion  of  ability 
and  knowledge;  ana,in  consequence, 
the  principles  and  measures  of  both 
receive  the  most  effective  discussion 
and  elucidation.  Each  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  place  its  own  merits  and  the 
other's  defects  in  the  strongest  li^t, 
and  also  to  act  in  the  most  powerful 
manner  as  a  stimulant  to,  and  check 
upon,  the  otlier.  They  can  only  hope 
to  gain  the  favourable  decision  of 
the  party  which  acts  as  judge,  by  lar 
bouring  for  the  good  of  the  country ; 
therefore  their  own  interest  compels 
them  to  employ  their  ability  for  tiie 
public  benefit.  This  partv  has  every 
motive  for  paying  due  obedience  to 
the  public  voice,  and  in  consequence 
the  latter  has  public  influence.  Office 
is  ^ven  to  the  most  deserving;  and 
while  good  principles  prevail^  the 
bad  are  rendered  innoxious. 

Previously  to  the  last  few  years^ 
the  House  of  Commons  was  so  di- 
vided, and  its  working  left  nothing 
to  desire  oil  the  score  of  Reform. 
The  empire  enioyed  unexampled 
prosperity,  popular  privileges  and  li- 
berties received  very  great  practical 
enlargement,  and  public  opinion  had 
its  full  weight  with  both  tne  Legis1a> 
ture  and  Uie  Cabinet.  No  matter 
what  may  be  said  by  theorists,  tiie 
history  of  the  empire  proves  that 
the  House  then  yielded  all  the  good 
which  the  best  mode  of  election 
could  be  fairly  expected  to  extract 
from  it.  In  respect  of  division,  it  has 
been  totally  cnanged;  in  character 
and  operation,  it  now  forms  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  the  reverse  of 
the  old  one. 

The  Independent  party,  as  a  partj; 
is  no  more.  It  unhappily  placed  it- 
self under  leaders  in  whom  defi- 
ciency of  ability  was  the  least  dis- 
qualification ;  they  were  superficial, 
bustling,  intermeddling,  selfish  men, 
who  wore  the  mask  of  independence 
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to  conceal  the  mountebank  or  place- 
hunter,  and  they  naturally  destroyed 
it.  They  converted  it  from  a  judge 
into  a  partisan,  divided  it,  and  endea- 
vourea  to  dovetail  it  to  a  part  of  the 
Ministry  against  the  other  part;  by 
thifl  they  dissipated  much  of  its 
strengtl^  and  threw  it  into  the  scale 
of  the .  Opposition.  The  mischief 
would  not  nave  been  so  great  had 
they  given  to  the  latter,  office  as  well 
as  the  minority;  but  they  decided 
that  the  Oppoaition  should  govern 
in  respect  of  creed,  and  the  Mmistry 
in  regard  to  person.  The  Ministry 
found  itself  beaten  in  principle,  but 
omnipotent  in  the  possession  of 
place;  its  honesty  was  naturally 
overpowered,  and  it  embraced  the 
creed  of  the  Opposition.  The  Inde- 
pendents necessarily  had  the  balance 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were 
scoffed  and  despised  out  of  party 
being. 

The  Ministry  and  Opposition  then 
raised  the  cry  against  party  divisions ; 
Whig  and  Tory  joined  in  castinj^ 
from,  them  their  party  names,  and  di- 
lating on  the  blessings  of  unanimity 
and  love  amidst  public  men ;  the 
abandonment  of  creed  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministerialist«  was  declared  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
virtue.  No  one  can  look  at  the  war 
which  now  ra^es  between  the  Minis- 
try and  the  Whigs  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  object  of  all  this 
Silt  was  party  gain.  It  had  the  ef- 
:t  of  destroying,  in  regard  to  gene- 
ral creed,  all  parties  save  the  Whigs, 
placing  the  community  at  the  mercy 
of  the  combined  Ministry  and  Oppo- 
sition, and  making  the  doctrines  of 
the  visionary  and  demagogue,  the 
mercenary  trader  and  traitor,  irresist- 
ible in  the  governing  of  the  empire. 

OUier  thmgs  have,  no  doubt,  aided 
in  producing  this  consummation. 
One  is  the  rapidly  increasmg  political 
influence  of  manufiictures  and  trade. 
This  has  added  greatly  to  the  num- 
ber of  nxembers  connected  with  the 
latter,  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  has 
given  them  much  aristocratic  power 
on  the  other.  Various  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Peers,  from  their  lead  and 
coal  mines,  their  iron  works,  their 
building-ground,  their  colonial  pro- 
perty, &c.,  conceive  themselves  to 
be  as  much  dependent  on  trade  as 
on  agriculture;  and  their  weight 
now  goes  with  the  former. 
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The  old  commercial  system  stood 
on  the  principle  of  giving  equal  pro- 
tection to  all ;  under  it  each  interest 
was  amply  protected  against  the  fo- 
reigner, ana  was  taught  to  allow,  the 
same  to  the  others,  and  to  seek,  in 
general  prosperity,  it«  own.  If  ma- 
nufactures were  distressed,  they  were 
relieved  by  restriction  and  bounty, 
but  not  by  the  robbery  of  .agricul- 
ture ;  if  the  latter  were  plung^  into 
suffering,  it  was  relieved  by  similar 
means,  but  not  by  distress!^  manu- 
factures. This  kept  the  great  inte 
rests  of  the  country  in  hannopy,  and 
preserved  them  from  being  made  tlie 
allies  and  tools  of  party  and  faction. 
It  made  little  difference  whether  the 
county  or  manufacturing  place  was 
represented  by  a  landowner  or  a 
manufacturer — a  Tory  or  a  Whig; 
because  the  one  was  as  free  to  at- 
tend to  its  interests  as  the  other.  This 
operated  strongly  to  divide  and  ba- 
ilee the  House  of  Commons  in  re- 
gard to  political  party. 
.  The  new  system  stands  on  tlie 
principle  of  stripping  all  of  protec- 
tion ;  under  it  eacn  interest  is  taught 
to  regard  protection  against  the  To- 
reigner  as  an  evil,  and  to  believe  that 
its  profit  lies  in  tiie  injury  and  ruin 
of  tne  others.  This  brings  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  into  fierce 
contention,  and  makes  their  conten- 
tion the  pith .  of  party  creed ;  of 
course.  Parliament  is  rendered  una- 
nimous in  general  principles^  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  composed  of  the 
friends  of  this  system.  As  the  latter 
is  supported  by  the  \Miigs,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Ministry,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  all  par^  men.  Those  who 
are  engaged  m  foreign  and  retail 
trade  need  no  direct  protection ;  they 
are  clamorous  for  abolishing  it  to  all 
others,  and  especially  to  the  agricul- 
turists, and  they  now  elect  or  con- 
trol the  pai't  of  Parliament  which 
holds  the  scale  between  parties.  The 

growth  of  manufactures  and  trade 
as  enabled  them  to  take  precedence 
of  agriculture  in  dictating  to  thi 
county  members,  as  well  as  to  fil 
many  seats  with  men  engaged  i^ 
them,  which  were,  previously  to  i 
recent  period,  occupied  by  inde 
pendent  gentlemen,  while  tiie  sys 
tem  has  mvolved  the  leading  inte 
rests  of  the  empire  in  desti-uctln 
war,  it  has  practically  given  to  on^ 
part  of  the  combatants  a  monopoly  < 
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PttrUaiit«&t  UMinst  the  other ;  while 
it  has  made  Uiis  war  the  essence  of 
partr  creed,  it  has  eirpelled  inde- 
penaence  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  converted  it  into  an  as- 
sembly of  devoted  adherents  to  one 
hath. 

The  lower  classes  formerly  voted 
at  elections  under  the  control  of 
their  superiors,  but  this  is  no  longer 
the  case ;  theypractically  return  many 
m'embersy  and  no  little  of  the  change 
must  be  ascribed  to  Uie  deplorable 
one  which  has  taken  place  in  tiieir 
feelings.  Much  must  also  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  the  Catholic 
question. 

•  For  some  time  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  largely  under  the 
leadership  of  trading  lawyers.    The 
Whig  orators  have  been  principally 
such  lawyers — Mr  Tiemey  was  but 
an  unwillinj^  follower — and  they  have 
led,  not  only  their  own  party,  but  the 
Tories.  Both  sides  have  looked  only 
among   lawyers   for   recruits,   and 
their  recruits  have  naturally  been 
miserable   failures,  who  have  only 
added  to  the  stock  of  commonplace 
in  both  ability  and  principle.    From 
the  union  of  the  great  parties,  their 
rotten  boroughs  have  oeen  princi- 
pally filled  witli  brainless  depend- 
ents, in  an  age  distinguished  beyond 
precedent  for  the  increase  of  talent 
and  knowledge,  the  House  has  de- 
clined in  both;   as  age  and  death 
have  removed  tiiem  from  it,  on  the 
one  hand^  its  doors  have  been  barred 
against  their  entrance,  on  the  other ; 
no  new  commiinding  genius  has  been 
suiiered  to  enter  it,  to  mitigate  the 
bigotry   and   despotism  of  its  old 
hi^da,  and  place  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  and  evidence. 

Manj  of  these  things,  then,  have 
combined  to  give  a  totally  new  cha- 
racter to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  now  forms  a  spectacle  wholly 
without  example.    With  the  excep- 
tion   of    a   remnant  of  the  Tories, 
the  House  is  unanimous  in  general 
principles,  and  yet  convulsed  with 
the  strife   of  parties:  the  Ministry 
and  Opposition  are  united  in  creed, 
and  yet,  from  the  war  which  rages 
between     them,    the    former    can 
scarcely   maintain    itself  in    office. 
What   IS    the    object  of  this  war? 
Afowedly    P1.ACE  ALONE.     Putting 
out  of  sight  the  old  Tories,  as  men 
who  scarcely  speak  or  act,  do  the  old 
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Whigs,  the  Huskisson  party,  dnd  the 
other  Opposition  parties,  seek  a 
change  ot  measures  ^  No,  they  protest 
against  it :  if  such  a  change  be  pro- 
posed, they  to  a  man  vote  with  die 
Ministry.  Do  they  desire  a  change  of 
men  ?  Even  this  they  partiaJly  disa- 
vow. They  want  no  new  measuries, 
they  do  not  wish  to  remove  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ;  all  the^  crave  is,  that 
they  may  be  made  his  humble  de- 
voted colleagues,  and  in  consequence, 
tliat  as  many  Peelites,  or  members  of 
the  Londonderry  rump,  may  be  dis- 
missed, as  will  supply  tiie  necessary 
vacuum.  Mr  Brougham's  speeches 
are  composed  throughout  of  expla- 
nations, apologies,  ana  protestations, 
to  prove  that  he  apees  in  all  the 
essentials  with  Ministers,  and  enter- 
tains for  them  the  most  profound  re- 
verence ;  he  even  lavishes  boundless 
laudations  on  the  virtues  of  Mr  Peel, 
who  cut  such  a  figure  in  tlie  last  Ses- 
sion. The  learned  "  patriot"  knocks 
and  wheedles,  points  to  his  sores, 
and  dilates  on  nis  perfections ;  but 
the  gate  of  office  will  not  open,  no 
one  will  pity  his  sorrows,  or  offer  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  tlie  official 
alms  to  the  prostrate  mendicant.  We 
cannot  pause  to  wonder  at  the  cruelty 
which  tnis  cannot  melt.  His  brethren 
imitate  him.  If  the  Huskisson  people 
would  not  spare  the  Duke,  it  is  mere- 
ly from  personal  animosity.  All  seek 
office  only. 

But  why  must  there  be  no  change 
of  measures  ?  Are  the  old  ones  be- 
neficial ?  Look  at  the  condition,  pe- 
titions, and  feelings  of  the  country — 
listen  to  the  confessions  of  this  many- 
headed  Opposition.  It  is  avowed 
even  by  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Hus- 
kisson, that  the  whole  nation  is  in  ter- 
rible distress;  that  the  present  mea- 
sures have  been  followed  by  such  dic- 
tress,  instead  of  benefit ;  and  that  at 
least  some  of  them  have  had  a  large 
share  in  its  production.  They  offer 
nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  de- 
fence of  these  measures,  and  they  do 
not  even  aver,  that  without  a  change 
public  misery  will  vanish,  or  will  not 
increase.  By  what  they  say,  and 
what  they  leave  unsaid,  they  prove 
that  a  complete  change  of  measures 
is  essential  for  savmg  the  empire 
from  destruction,  and  that  they  op- 
pose one,  solely  because  it  would 
exclude  them  from  power.  And  why 
is  there  to  be  no  change  of  men  V  Be- 
2  u 
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cauBc  they  know  they  •re«othorootlu 
ly  despised  by  the  country,  tbMt 
tbey  could  not  alone  eland  aa  a  Mu 
nietry  for  a  week;  they  wiU  retain  the 
Duke,  or  a  select  few  of  his  adhe- 
rents,  that  they  may  be  enabled  fa 
hold  office.  .       «      , 

The  Ministry  is  confessedly  of  no 
settled  principle.  Lord  Darlington* 
whom  it  selected  aa  its  especial  ra> 
presentatiTe  to  move  the  Address, 
dechured  he  supported  it,  for  what  ? 
Because  it  was  distinffuished  for  t»» 
lent?  No.— Because  it  was  conspi- 
cuously consistent  and  upright?  No. 
^Because  it  was  *'  a  Tory  one,  act- 
ing on  Whig  principles;'  or,  in  plain 
English,  a  set  of  men  who,  while  they 
pretended  to  belonjj  to  one  party, 
acted  on  the  creed  of  an  opposite  cme. 
This  shameless  avowal,  that,  with 
party,  principle  ought  to  be  an  in« 
strument  of  sordid  g^dn,  and  that  it 
was  a  virtue  ina  Ministiy  to  profess 
one  faith  and  practise  another,  was 
perhaps  worthy  of  the  turncoat 
borough  scion;  but,  however,  it  form-* 
ed  no  proof  of  his  being  duly  quails 
fied  to  dispose  of  seats  in  Parliaments 
In  point  of  capacity,  the  Ministry 
ranks  far  below  any  former  one.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  his  intrepid 
assertions — ^liis  "  facts"  and  deduo* 
tions,  has  produced  the  general  con* 
viction  that  he  is  totally  unfit  for  his 
office;  and  no  one  can  peruse  the 
orations  of  Mr  Goulbum,  without 
being  astonished  to  find  such  a  man 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Of  their  colleagues  we  need  notspeak. 

It  has  been  most  absurdly  said,  that 
this  Ministry  is  weak  in  Parliament, 
but  strong  out  of  it  What  is  its 
Parliamentary  weakness  ?  In  aristo- 
cratic and  constrained  votes,  it  is 
strong  almost  beyond  precedent;  it 
has  the  Londonderry,  the  Liverpool, 
the  oldest  of  the  old  Whig,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Irish  rumps — ^in  a 
a  word,  it  is  so  based  on  rumps,  that 
It  might  be  thought  impossible  for 
miracle  to  upset  it.  In  its  general 
policy  and  measures,  it  is  supported 
oy  nearly  the  whole  of  Parliament 
In  regard  to  independent  support, 
the  public  weal,  and  opposition  to 
party  and  faction — in  a  word,  as  a 
real  and  proper  government,  it  is 
powerless ;  but  as  the  instrument  of 
party  and  faction,  and  the  possessor 
of  power,  it  is  omnipotent  Nothing 
can  move  it;  if  it  be  outvoted,  or 
be  hkely  to  sustain  defeat,  it  instant- 


If  adopis  Ike  opWA  of  ka  ^pp^ 
nents;  therefore,  were  it  infinifly 
more  dastitnta  of  character  and  ab»» 
lity  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  ina- 
sisdble.  And  what  is  its  strength  oul 
ofParliaient?  The  cemcry  regards 
it  with  sullen  contempt,  and  merely 
tolerates  it  frMi  hatred  of  the  Whigs, 
and  the  cmiviction,  thai  with  a  cfaanga 
of  men  there  would  be  none  of  nea* 


ThQs,thett,  putdng  out  of  sighitha 
old  Tories,  the  House  of  Conunona 
presents  this  portentous  spectacle. 
The  Ministry  is  destitute  beyond  ex- 
ample of  character,  knowledge,  and 
ability ;  in  national  matters  it  is  in  a 
nunority,  and  is  led  by  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  yet  m  measures,  the  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  exemption  from  due 
control,  disregard  of  public  opinioiv 
and  the  possession  of  plaee,it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  Houae,  and  is 
omnipotent  The  mast  anti-English 
and  profl^te  Opposition  that  ever 
disgraced  tiie  empire,  is  practically 
in  essentials  the  real  goTemmeat; 
and  it  and  the  Ministry  are  firee  from 
the  influence  of  a  cantrollia^  pvty. 
Ail  parties  seek  office,  and  while  they 
are  fiercely  at  war  on  party  interesti, 
they  combine  to  prevent  any  change 
of  measures.  All  confess,  that  under 
tibe  present  measures  the  empore  has 
fallen  hato  the  extreme  of  nnsery; 
in  this  they  confess  that  a  ladicsl 
change  is  essential ;  and  it  is  evident 
to  every  man  that  they  ^fjpjoee  one 
solely  on  party  interests,  while  par- 
ty and  faction  are  irresistible,  the 
country  is  powerless ;  all  sides  dis- 
regard its  prayers,  and  use  its  inte^ 
rests  merely  as  the  means  of  promo- 
thur  party  gain* 

We  do  not  concur  in  the  complaint 
that  the  House  is  a  kind  of  **  spout* 
ing  club  ;**  woe  to  England  I  if  it  ever 
be  made  a  mere  voting  club.  It  ex- 
ists to  examine  and  discuss,  as  well 
as  to  vote;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  its  speeches  are  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  things  which  flow 
from  it  When  it  is  properly  con- 
stituted, its  debates  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  beneficial  to  both  itself 
and  the  country ;  they  invigorate  and 
cultivate  its  own  powers,  enlightea 
the  public  mind,  nurture  public  ^i* 
rit,  and  direct  public  opinion.  Even 
when  it  is  not  so,  they  are  of  great 
use  in  illustrating  its  character,  col- 
lectively or  severally. 

From  its  present  condition^  its  de- 
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botes  tnni  wholly  on  party  and  per- 
sodaI  intereate.    The  latter  will  not 
Buffer  a  change  of  meaaures  to  be 
eren  mentioiied,  therefore  the  iate- 
reeti  of  the  empu-e  are  in  esaentiala 
exdoded  from  notice;  attempts  to 
raetore  poapmty  are   prohibitecL 
Hie  Ifmutnr  is  pledged,  the  Ofpo^ 
rition   is   pledged — all  partiea  are 
pledged,  that  there  shall  be  no  change 
of  measuree ;  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
moval of  the  appalling  distress  of  Uie 
eommmdty  cannot  even  be  made 
matter  of  discussion.    One  member 
perhaps  delivers  himself  of  a  long 
tirade  aoainBt  the  change  of  currency, 
but  he  oisavows  all  wish  to  disturb 
ike  present  svstem,  because  change 
is  prohibited.     Another   prodahns 
that  vast  masses  of  the  community 
are  Involved  in  bankruptcy,  but  he 

Eees  no  remedy,  because  change 
hibited.  A  third  fives  the  most 
ng  description  of  the  want  and 
misery  of  the  working  classes,  but 
he  advises  no  relief,  because  change 
is  prohibited.  There  shall  be  no 
cfaange  of  measures!  says  that  ac- 
cursed system  which  is  now  the  only 
thing  in  the  empire  held  sacred ;  and 
who  may  dare  to  disobey  its  com- 
mand? In  consequence,  instead  of 
statesmanlike,  patriotic,  and  efficient 
phns  of  relief,  we  are  presented  with 
ihe  vulgar  and  obsolete  cry  for  re- 
trenchment and  the  reduction  of 
taxes.  Do  those  who  raise  it  point 
out,  like  upright  and  sensible  men, 
how  the  retrenchment  and  reduction 
of  taxes  can  be  compassed  ?  No, 
they  make  vague  demands,  without 
proof,  for  that  which  is  impracticable. 
Do  they  fairly  shew  by  calculation 
what  relief  any  possible  reduction  of 
taxes  will  yield?  No,  they  speak  in 
wild  generalities,  as  though  such  re- 
duction would  fill  the  land  with 
prosperity.  They  strive  to  dry  the 
nooa  by  abstracting  from  it  a  single 
drop — ^to  remove  the  mountain  by 
takmg  a  mere  handful  from  its  sum- 
mit 

But  what  is  the  spirit  of  this  ?  The 
ery  is  an  old,  battered,  party  one,  and 
its  real  object  is  to  crush  one  party, 
and  exalt  another.  It  is  used  to  cast 
odium  on  the  aristocracy,  and  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  multitude — ^to  de- 
lude the  country,  touching  the  sources 
of  its  suffering,  and  prevent  it  from 
seeking  the  proper  remedies. 
The  spee<mes  and  conduct  of  the 


leadmg  reformers,  are  sufficiently  m- 
dicative  of  theu:  motives.  If  reform 
can  be  used  to  libel  and  mjure  an  ob« 
noxious  individual  or  party,  it  is  eiu 
gerly  resorted  to;  if  not,  it  is  forgot>. 
tea.  On  most  other  matters^  as  well 
as  tlus,  if  party  andfaction  cannot  be 
served,  no  one  remembers  the  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  far  a  re- 
medy to  this  state  of  things  could  be 
found  in  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  three  grand  primary  objecta 
to  be  gained  in  the  formation  of  this 
House,  are,— 1.  The  greatest  practi- 
cable portion  of  talent,  knowledge, 
and  patriotism.  2.  The  due  represen- 
tation of  every  interest  and  calling. 
And,  3.  The  placing  the  majority  m 
the  hands  of  wise,  patriotic,  and  in- 
dependent nten.  It  inevitably  follows, 
that  to  gain  these  objects,  the  fran- 
chise must,  in  the  first  plac^,  be  con- 
fined in  the  majority  to  intelligent, 
patriotic,  and  upright  voters ;  and  in 
the  second,  be  so  bestowed,  that  each 
interest  and  calling  may  be  able  to 
repel  the  tuyust  agressions  of  the 
others.  It  is  also  evidently  essential 
that  due  means  be  taken  for  ensuring 
a  proper  variety  of  candidates. 

When  this  is  taken  as  the  test,  the 
present  system  of  election  is  doubt- 
lessly very  defective ;  but  various  of 
its  greatest  defects  do  not  lie  wiUi 
the  aristocratic  boroughs. 

Putting  aside  these  boroughs,  ta- 
lent, knowledge,  and  patriotism,  are 
excluded  from  Parliament,  if  their 
possessor  be  not  able  and  willing  to 
throw  away  a  fortune.  We  say  no- 
thing against  the  parliamentary  qua- 
lification ;  but  it  IS  absurd  to  ciul  it 
the  only  one,  when  a  man  cannot  pos- 
sess a  seat,  without  sacrificing  seve- 
ral thousands  of  pounds  at  every  elec- 
tion. All  but  the  very  rich,  or  the  vei*y 
improvident,  and^in  consequence,  all 
but  the  worst  qualified,  are  rigorous- 
ly excluded.  A  county,  perhaps, 
does  not  contain  more  than  halt  a 
dozen  individuals,  able  and  willing  to 
contest  it;  and,  at  the  best,  its  choice 
is  confined  to  them ;  but  very  often 
it  is  confined  to  the  same  members, 
however  incapable  they  may  be,  from 
inability  to  find  any  one  to  oppose 
them.  If  no  other  than  the  parlia^ 
mentary  qualification  were  required, 
it  would  contain  a  profusion  of  can- 
didates for  every  election.    An  open 
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bDrou^h  generally  does  not  contain 
a  single  individual  able  to  contest  it; 
therefore  its  choice  is  limited  to 
Btranffers,  whom  chance  may  send  to 
it  However  anxious  it  may  be  to 
dismiss  its  old  member,  it  cannot  at 
an  election  hope  for  more  than  one 
new  candidate  to  oppose  him;  and 
perhaps  this  one  will  not  make  his 
appearan<;e.  Were  the  qualification 
limited  to  the  parliamentary  one,  this 
borough  would  possess  abundance  of 
candidates  amidst  its  own  inhabit- 
ants. 

This  in  many  ways  has  most  per- 
nicious operation.  It  goes  far  towards 
prohibiting  the  electors  from  having 
such  representatives  as  they  wish, 
and  compelling  them  to  elect  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  sentiment 
It  excludes  from  Parliament  those 
who  are  the  best  qualified  for  enter- 
ing it  An  independent  man  is  de- 
terred from  the  contest  by  the  heavy 
purse,  not  only  of  an  opponent,  but 
perhaps  of  the  Ministry,  the  Whig 
Club^  or  some  other  corrupt  body. 
A  member  is  a  stranger  to  his  consti- 
tuents,— ^he  is  an  adventurer,— he  in- 
volves himself  in  debt  or  ruin  by  his 
election, — and  he  sells  himself  to  the 
best  bidder,  as  soon  as  he  takes  his 
seat.  It  operates  in  the  most  power- 
ful manner  to  exclude  all  from  seats 
in  the  House,  who  do  not  seek  them 
from  motives  of  personal  and  party 
ffain,  and  to  destroy  integrity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  Legislature. 

A  reform  might  be  made  here, 
which  would  be  no  speculative  in- 
novation or  hazardous  experiment, 
which  would  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  of  the  laws, 
and  the  professions  of  the  whole  Le- 
gislature, and  which  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  compreiiensivein  its  ope- 
ration, than  the  abolition  of  the  rotten 
borouf^hs.  Why  is  it  not  made  ?  Be- 
cause it  would  be  a  public  good,  and 
would  injure  the  interests  of  party 
and  faction. 

When  two  or  three  thousand  bur- 
gesses do  not  give  their  votes,  with- 
out causing  an  expense  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  when  a 
few  thousands  of  freeholders  do  not 

five  theirs,  without  causing  one  of 
fty,  one  hundred,  or  iwo  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  are  we  to  be  told 
that  this  cannot  be  prevented  ? 

It  is  averred,  that  it  is  beneficial  for 
the  electors  to  be  assembled  in  one 
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place,  to  hear  the  candidates  speak, 
and  see  them  **  badgered."  If  we 
grant  this,  are  not  the  benefits  on  the 
one  hand,  outweighed  by  tiie  evils  on 
the  other?  Is  it  advisable  to  pur- 
chase the  benefits  at  the  heavy  cost 
of  prohibiting  the  appearance  of  pro- 
per candidates,  and  very  often  of  ren- 
dering the  franchise  a  nullity  ?  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  tiie  possession 
of  the  benents  prevents  a  contest  in 
counties,  and  thereby  prevents  tiie 
body  of  the  freeholders  from  seeing 
the  candidates.  As  to  the  **  badger- 
ing" on  the  hustings,  those  who  ad- 
vocate it,  assert  in  effect^  that  a  man 
cannot  make  a  proper  member  of  Par- 
liament, if  he  be  not  somewhat  of  a 
demagogue.  It  is  sufHcient  to  deter 
those  who  are  the  best  qualified  for 
seats,  from  offering  themselves ;  they 
are  obnoxious  to  the  rabble,  and  they 
cannot  stoop  to  the  filthy  arts  whidi, 
alas !  are  necessary  for  gaining  its  fa- 
vour. Let  any  man  read  the  speeches 
delivered  from  the  hustings,^lethim 
overlook  the  mere  nonsense,  remark 
only  the  misrepresentations  andfalse- 
hoods,  and  then  say  whether  the  ne- 
cessity for  uttering  them  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  candidates  knaves 
before  they  enter  the  Legislature. 

In  counties,  the  candi&tes  mifht, 
previously  to  the  time  of  election, 
meet  the  freeholders  at  different 
places  to  explain  their  principles; 
and  the  votes  might  afterwaros  be 
safely  collected  by  the  pariah  ofilcen 
at  no  cost 

The  votes  for  the  city  of  London 
are  given  in  Guildhall,  and  it  seeing 
to  work  quite  as  well  as  tiie  hustings 
in  other  places.  Public  buildups 
might  be  used  in  the  same  mannerin 
boroughs;  in  them  tiie  candidates 
might  address  the  electors,  and  tiie 
magistrates  mifht  collect  the  votes. 

And  now  what  is  canvassing  ?  It 
is  the  deluding  and  demoralizing  of 
the  ignorant — the  obtidning  of  votes 
by  falsehood,  bribes,  and  intunidation 
— the  destroying  of  all  purity  of  elec- 
tion. In  the  candidates  and  their 
friends,  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
The  candidates  should  merely  be 
permitted  to  explain  fuller  Uieir  prin- 
ciples, and  then  the  pansh  or  otiier 
public  ofiicers  should  collect  the  vo- 
ters, and  take  them  to  tiie  place  of 
election.  We  do  not  say  UuU  the 
candidates  and  their  friends  could 
be  wholly  prevented  from  solicltkig 
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votes,  but  we  muntain  that  their 
committees  and  canvassing  parties, 
which  form  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
expense  and  bribery,  could.  It  is 
essential  that  the  votes  and  voters 
should  be  collected  by  disinterested 
and  impartial  people. 

The  out-Toters  form  an  enormous 
source  of  expense  which  could  be 
easily  destroyed.    If  a  man  have  a 
vote,  why  cannot  he  be  suffered  to 
give  it  in  one  place  as  well  as  in  ano- 
ther ?  Give  every  freeman  the  liberty 
to  vote  at  the  place  where  he  happens 
to  reside,  ana  prohibit  him  from  li- 
ving it  elsewhere.    Various  of  tne 
Nottingham  freemen  have  cast  off 
their  allegiance  to  this  country,  and 
dwell  in  France ;  they  are  no  longer 
his  Majesty's  subjects.    Yet  at  the 
last  election,  they  were  actually  fetch- 
ed from  France  to  give  their  votes  I 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  an 
enormity  like  this  would  have  been 
at  once  put  an  end  to,  but  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  it  by  the  reformers. 
Why  ?  Because  i)xe  foreigners  natu- 
rally voted  on  the  anti-English  and 
liberal  side. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  four  thousand  people  in  a 
large  town  on  any  question,  would  it 
nofbe  practicable  for  the  magisti-ates 
and  parish  officers  to  obtain  them  al- 
most without  expense  ?   Every  man 
will  say — Yes.    it  would  be  as  easy 
for  them  as  to  collect  tlie  votes  at  an 
election.  As  to  liability  to  corruption, 
no  system  could  possibly  be  more 
corrupt  than  the  present  one.    We 
are  swre  that  it  is  practicable  to  free 
elections  in  a  great,  measure  from 
expense,  and  yet  leave  them. suffi- 
ciently popular  in  their  nature ;  the 
loss  in  tliis  respect  would  be  merely 
what  is  vicious  and  baleful.    The 
gigantic  objects  to  be  gained  are,  the 
removal  of  a  pernicious  scarcity  of 
proper  candidates — the  destruction 
of  a  monopoly  which  gives  what  is 
the  most   independent  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  few  indivi- 
duals and  families — the  abolition  of 
a  prohibition  which  in  a  great  degree 
renders  the  franchise  a  nullity,  and 
restrains  the  community  from  pos- 
sessing  representatives  of  its  own 
sentiments — and  the  bringing  into 
the  field  of  an  abundance  ofnew  can- 
didates, far  better  qualified  than  those 
to  whom    it  is  now  restricted;  for 
such  objecta  oomctbiug  ought  to  be 
sacrificed. 
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After  securing  a  proper  variety  of 
candidates,  the  next  pomt  to  be  gain- 
ed is  tlie  election  of  the  best  ,*  to  gain 
this,  the  franchise  in  the  majority 
ought  to  be  confined  to  property 
qualified  electors.  The  principle  of 
giring  the  franchise  by  buth  and  ser- 
vitude, is  radically  vicious ;  because 
it  makes  the  great  majority  of  the 
electors  consist  of  not  only  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  but  the  corrupt  and 
profligate.  Very  many  individuals 
amidst  the  lower  orders,  are  as  intel- 
ligent and  upright  as  theu*  superiors ; 
but  in  regard  to  elections,  they  form 
the  exception.  If  the  labouring  man 
be  perfectly  honest  in  all  other  re- 
spects, he  regards  his  vote  as  a  thing 
of  private  gam,  and  he  sells  it  for  the 
highest  price,  without  any  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  buyer.  If 
there  be  no  contest,  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  votes,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence y  In  open  boroughs,  the  body 
of  the  freemen  make  it  a  regular  rule 
to  return  the  "  Third  Man,°'  or  new 
candidate,  be  he  who  he  may,  solely 
because,  by  creating  a  contest,  he 
enables  them  to  extract  corrupt  pro- 
fit from  the  franchise.  A  place  may 
have  two  of  the  best  members  pos- 
sible, and  still  if  any  reprobate,  or 
traitor,  oppose  thein,  he  is  sure  to  be 
sent  to  Parliament  to  the  expulsion 
of  one  of  them,  merely  for  die  bene- 
fit of  the  stomachs  and  pockets  of  the 
electors. 

Let  us  look  more  particularly  at 
the  operation  of  this  system.  A  bo- 
rough contains  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  three  or  four 
thousand  of  them  possess  votes.  The 
electors  consist  principally  of  la- 
bourers, workmen  of  the  lowest 
grades,  and  small  tradesmen;  the 
chief  part  of  the  respectable  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  professional  men, 
people  of  independent  property,  and 
housekeepers,  have  no  vote.  Tlie 
great  majority  of  the  electors  give 
their  votes  without  any  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  tlie  candidates, 
and  solely  for  the  sake  of  personal 
benefit.  They  make  it  a  rule  to  vote 
for  the  brainless  traitor,  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  man  of  ability  and  patriot- 
ism, if  they  can  draw  from  it  guilty 
private  gain.  Tims,  in  the  first  place, 
the  vote  is  denied  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent, upright,  and  independent,  and 
given  t J  those  who  are  the  most  ig- 
norant, and  the  most  liable  to  h.\ 
swayed  by  passion,  dehii^icn,  an^ 
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eorruption.  In  the  second  place, 
while  the  vote  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
jority is  confined  to  those  who  are 
incapacitated  for  making  a  proper 
use  of  it,  they  intentionally  make  the 
very  worst  use  of  it  possible. 

This  cannot  be  aitoffether  above 
the  reach  of  remedy.  I^  in  such  a 
place,  the  right  of  voting,  at  the  least, 
should  be  extended  to  the  occupiers 
of  houses  and  warehouses  of  more 
than  a  certain  rent,  what  would  be 
the  effect  ?  A  few  hundreds  of  new 
electors  would  be  created,  all  peo- 
ple of  intelligence,  property,  and 
character— all  possessed  of  a  stake 
in  the  public  weal,  and  ^&ced  above 
the  reach  of  bribery.  They  would 
to  a  considerable  extent  form  a  ba- 
lance to  the  lower  orders,  and  give 
the  maiority  to  the  best  candidates. 

While  the  aristocracy  returns  the 
members  for  counties  and  close  bo- 
roughs, the  lower  classes  return  tiioee 
for  other  places ;  the  middle  classes 
have  no  vote,  or  they  are  in  the  mi- 
nority,— they  can  rarely  secure  the 
return  of  a  representative.  This  is 
the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

From  this  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  elections,  every  interest  is 
very  inefficiently  represented,  and 
many  are  in  effect  not  represented. 
If  any  measure  relating  to  agricul- 
ture be  broueht  forward,  scarcely  a 
county  member  can  be  found  who  is 
capable  of  making  an  able  speech  on 
it,  and  of  instructing  the  House  touch- 
ing its  real  character. 

London  is  a  place  of  vast  com- 
merce, and  vet  its  merchants  thmk 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  re- 
turn one  of  its  four  members.  The 
rest  are  generally  returned  on  the 
vicious  politics  of  the  multitude, 
without  reference  to  qualification. 
It  possesses  an  enormous  mass  of 
shipping,  and  yet  when  the  Shipping 
Question  is  discussed,  its  memoei-s 
can  throw  no  light  on  the  practical 
part;  they  even  cannot  open  their 
lips  on  it. 

The  flower  of  the  empire  in  rank, 
opulence,  and  talent,  dwells  in  West- 
minster ;  yet  its  members  are  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Mr  Hobhouse!  They 
even  call  themselves  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  its  rabble. 

The  members  for  a  sea-port  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  shipowners  or 
merchants.    But  if  a  shipowner  or 
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merchant  should  offer  himself  for 
one,  he  would  have  to  expend  per- 
haps ten  thousand  pounds,  and  tnen 
be  rejected ;  should  he  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  gain  his  seat  at  this  cost 
on  his  first  offer,  he  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  lose  it  on  hb  second,  after 
expending  ten  thousand  pounds 
more.  It  naturally  follow^,  that  no 
audi  man  will  offer  himself,  and  thai 
the  members  are  strangers  to  the 

S lace  and  its  interests.  Tnesea-porta 
o  not  possess  a  single  member  who 
is  capable  of  discussmg  the  Shippii^ 
Question,  or  supplying  any  informap 
tion  respecting  It ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  them  touching  mercantile 
matters. 

This  holds  good  in  regard  to  vari* 
ous  trades  and  manufactures.  The 
members  returned  by  them  do  not 
understand,  and  very  frequentiy  op- 
pose, their  interests.  These  mem- 
bers will  present  their  petition^  but 
probably  they  deny  their  allegations, 
and  vote  against  them;  if  they  vote 
differentiy,  they  make  it  known  that 
they  do  so  against  conviction. 

In  its  general  operation,  tiiis  tends 
mightily  to  exclude  the  public  weal 
from  the  House  of  Commons;  to 
place  the  interests  of  the  empire  at 
the  mercy  of  ignorant,  interested 
quacks;  and  to  make  every  thi^ 
subservient  to  party  and  fiiction.  In 
truth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
thing  to  be  discussed  in  the  Houae, 
save  on  the  Interests  of  party  aad 
faction.  Every  one  knows,  tiiat  it 
was  such  interests  which  refused  cn- 
aufary  to  the  Shipping  Interest^  tiia 
Silk  Trade,  &c. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
{^resent  system,  that  the  represenla- 
tive  casts  from  him  the  insnence  of 
his  constituents  in  national  matten 
as  soon  as  he  is  elected.  In  tiiis  re- 
spect the  close  borough  members 
are  no  worse  than  the  otiiers;  on  the 
contrary,  they  often  shew  the  most 
deference  to  public  feeling.  It  makes 
the  House  of  Commons  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  public  voice,  «id 
clothes  it  with  a  dangerous  poitMMi 
of  arbitrary  power ;  this  will  shew 
the  value  of  the  doctrine  that  tiie 
member  ou^ht  to  act  as  he  pleases, 
because  he  is  not  a  mere  agenl^— 
doctrine  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
all  national  privileges  and  liberties. 

Different  causes  operate  to  pro- 
duce it.  In  the  first  place,  the  county 
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'  member  who  wishes  to  be  again 
elected,  must  look  principally  to  a 
few  ^eat  families;  if  he  oppose 
them  m  goin^  with  the  body  of  his 
constituents,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  lose 
his  seat. 

In  the  second  place,  from  the  ex- 
pense, the  power  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  principle  on  which  the  lat- 
ter vote  touching  the  "  Third  Man," 
the  member  for  open  boroughs  and 
cities  can  feel  po  confidence  that  he 
will  be  elected  a  second  time  for 
the  same  place.  He  knows  that, 
whether  his  conduct  be  meritorious 
or  the  contrary,  popular  prejudice, 
or  the  "  Third  Man,"  will  almost 
certainly  cause  his  rejection  if  he 
again  oner  himself.  He,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  is  elected,  regards  his 
connexion  with  his  constituents  to 
"be  ended,  and  pays  no  farther  atten- 
tion to  them  touching  public  affairs. 
It  is  his  interest  to  oppose  them,  and 
make  himself  the  tool  of  the  Minis- 
try or  Opposition,  if  he  wish  to  get 
again  into  Parliament  at  the  least 
cost 

In  the  third  place,  if  a  member 
desire  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion 
of  his  constituents,  he  must  look 
chiefly  to  the  lower  orders,  and  their 
favour  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the  due 
discharge  of  duty.  Provided  he 
make  them  presents  and  use  similar 
means,  he  may  dispose  of  his  vote  in 
the  most  corrupt  manner,  without 
forfeiting  such  tavour. 

In  the  fourth  place,  no  matter  how 
profligateh'  a  man  may  act  as  the 
member  for  one  place,  it  will  not 
prejudice  his  election  for  another. 
\VhiIe  a  member  can  scarcely  hope 
to  be  again  returned  for  the  one  he 
represents,  he  knows  that,  in  offer- 
ing himself  for  a  different  one,  his 
past  votes  and  conduct  will  not  be 
looked  at  by  the  great  body  of  the 
electors.  In  addition  to  what  we 
have  said  touching  the  ^  Third  Man," 
Mre  may  state,  that  in  open  boroughs 
and  cities  there  is  a  corporation  or 
other  interest,  and  the  lower  orders 
g^enerally  support  any  candidate  who 
-will  oppose  it,  no  matter  who,  or 
T%rhat>  he  may  be. 

I-et  us  now  speak  of  remedy.  If 
members  knew  that  zealous,  up- 
ri£^t  discharge  of  duty,  and  attention 
to  thesentfanentsof  theirconstituents, 
-vrould  ensure  theh*  re-election,  while 
oppoeite  conduct  would  ensure  their 
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exclusion  from  Parliament,  this 
would  form  one  of  great  efficacy. 
How  could  such  a  remedy  be  cre- 
ated? By  placing  the  command  of 
the  majority  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  electors,  and  produ- 
cing a  sufficiency  of  candidates  in 
the  way  we  have,  mentioned. 

A  member,  on  his  election,  so- 
lemnly pledges  himself  to  a  particu- 
lar creed,  or  to  vote  in  a  specified 
manner  on  certain  vital  state  ques- 
tions ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance  that  he  should  faithfully  ad- 
here to  his  engagements.  If  he  be 
suffered  to  violate  them  at  pleasure, 
it  destroys  effective  representation, 
and  renders  the  constitution  and  pub- 
lic liberties  defenceless;  At  the  very 
least,  his  abandonment  of  his  pledges 
ought  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat;  he 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  them  without  being  first 
sent  back  to  his  constituents  for 
their  sanction.  A  member  forfeits  his. 
seat  by  accepting  office ;  he  must  re- 
sign it,  if  in  representing  a  close  bo- 
rough he  change  his  side  without  the 
consent  of  his  patron;  and  similar 
compulsion  to  be  faithful  and  con- 
sistent ought  to  be  imposed  bylaw  on 
the  whole  House.  If  this  were  done, 
it  would  cut  off  one  great  source  of 
ministerial  corruption,  and  exclude 
many  profligates  from  Parliament 
who  obtain  seats  at  every  election  by 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood. 

In  turning  to  the  close  boroughs, 
we  will  look  first  at  the  independent 
ones  which  are  free  from  aristocra- 
tic influence.  These  seats  are  sold 
to  the  best  bidder  by  the  electors, 
without  the  least  reference  to  creed 
and  character.  The  sale  is  practicable, 
because  the  electors  are  so  few  in 
number.  Where  possible,  the  num- 
ber of  electors  ought  to  be  duly  en- 
larged; and  where  not,^he  seats  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  some  other  place. 
We  demur  to  the  doctrine,  that  to 
transfer  seats  in  this  manner,  is  to  take 
a  right  from  the  electors  of  the  place 
which  loses  them.  The  franchise  is 
not  a  right, but  a  trust  which  the  State 
bestows  for  its  own  benefit,  and  has 
a  clear  right  to  recall.  We  think  it 
erroneous  to  say,  that  if  the  State 
grant  a  trust  to  a  certain  number  of 
men,  on  no  claim,  and  solely  for  its 
own  good,  it  has  no  right  to  take 
back  tne  trust  when  its  exercise  pro* 
duces  public  evil« 
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And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  aris- 
tocratic boroughs.  If  at  all  times 
they  were  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  Opposition, 
and  the  two  latter  followed  different 
creeds,  we  believe  that  the  opening 
of  them  would  produce  little  benefit : 
we  ai*e  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
prove  a  source  of  much  evil. 

If  there  were  not  a  sinele  close 
borough.  Parliament  would  be  divi- 
ded into  two  great  parties,  the  Minis- 
terial and  Opposition  ones ;  and  the 
community  would  divide  itself  be- 
tween them.  What  the  case  has  been 
in  this  respect,  it  always  will  be,  no 
matter  what  scheme  of  reform  may 
be  adopted.  This,  then,  is  the  ques- 
tion to  oe  considered — is  it  benehcial 
to  the  empire,  or  the  conti*ary,  for 

to  command  a  certain  numoer  of 
seats? 

Under  the  present  system,  these 
parties  practiodly  elect  and  govern 
the  close  borough  members.  In 
many  cases  the  borough-owner  suf- 
fers his  party  to  nominate  his  mem- 
bers; in  others,  he  will  only  elect 
men  who  profess  its  faith,  and  are  of 
good  character ;  and  in  all,  his  mem- 
bers are  ^ided  in  their  conduct  and 
votes  by  it,  and  not  by  himself.  In 
effect,  the  WTiigs,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, as  a  party,  elect  and  rule  the 
members  for  the  Whijg  boroughs,  and 
the  case  is  similar  with  the  Ministe- 
rialists. These  conseauences  follow. 
The  most  able  men  that  can  be  met 
with,  are  placed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  act  as  its  leaders — each 
side  of  the  House  and  the  commu- 
nity is  provided  with  the  most  effi- 
cient advocates  and  champions — botii 
the  ffreat  parties  possess  a  sufficient 
number  ot  votes  to  give  due  effect  to 
their  efforts— and  the  leading  part  of 
Parliament  is  composed  of  men  who 
aie  in  a  large  degiee  independent  of 
the  different  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  who,  therefore,  can  discuss  pub- 
lic affairs  with  sufficient  impartiality, 
so  far  as  these  interests  are  concern- 
ed. 

Let  these  boroughs  be  liberated 
from  aristocratic  influence,  and 
thrown  completely  open,  and  what 
will  follow?  Their  members  will 
still  be  in  general  party  men.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  argue  that  members  are 
independent  ofparty,  because  they 
are  iadcpcDd^m  of  tbe  borough- 
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owners ;  why,  majiy  of  tliose  who  re- 
present places  wholly  free  from  ari^ 
tocratic  influence,  vote  as  servilely 
with  the  Ministry,  or  Opposition,  as 
any  of  the  close  borough  ones.  T&p 
king  for  granted  that  me  members, 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  as  much 
party  men  as  they  now  are,  there 
would  be  this  difference:  Men  of 
talent  and  knowledge  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment, particularly  on  the  Opposition 
side — the  heads  would  be  of  inferior 
capacity,  and  would  be  controlled  by 
the  interests  they  would  owe  their 
election  to— both  the  great  political 
parties  of  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  inefliicient  advocates, 
and  public  interests  would  be  mana- 
ged on  the  ruinous  principle  of  ma- 
king every  thing  subservient  to  tra- 
ding, cupidity,  and  popular  delusion. 

We  ot  course  think  that  a  change 
would  yield  an^  thing  rather  than  be- 
nefit The  utility  of  the  close  bo- 
roughs in  bringing  men  of  talent  and 
intelligence  into  Parliament^  is  so 
forcibhr  felt,  that  the  better  part  of 
the  reformers  are  willing  to  spare  a 
certain  number  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. Any  change  which  should  ex- 
clude such  men  would  be  a  public 
evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  we 
do  not  know  what,  beside  these  bo- 
roughs, would  ensure  their  constant 
return.  While  it  is  necessaiy  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Parliament, 
we  hold  it  to  be  equally  necessary 
that  they  should  always  command  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes  to  jrive 
due  effect  to  their  exertions.  This 
number  can  only  be  given  them  by 
the  close  boroughs.  We  do  not  say 
that  none  of  tiie  latter  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  all  we  say  is,  that  there 
ought  to  be  as  many  as  will,  not  only 
bring  the  first  men  into  Parliament, 
but  enable  them  to  be  beneficial  when 
they  are  in  it.  All  experience  proves 
that  individual  efforts  in  it  are  of  no 
avail;  and  that  in  cases  of  public 
emergency,  nothine  but  a  party  can 
be  proof  against  the  seductions  of 
men  in  power. 

Our  decided  conviction  is,  tiiat  the 
present  system  in  regard  to  these 
boroughs  yields  the  greatest  benefit  ' 
to  the  popular  side — that  it  forms  a 
bulwai*K  of  the  first  worth  to  public 
rights  and  liberties.  If  it  be  abolish- 
cd,  the  advantages  will  be  chiefly  en* 
joyed  by  the  AUuistry,  ai}d  thei^  will 
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be  an  end  of  efficient  and  beneficial 
opposition.  TJie  Opposition  will  be 
no  longer  bound  from  the  bribes  of 
men  in  power,  it  will  be  destitute  of 
character  and  ability,  and  it  will  be 
an  impotent  party,  or  a  destructive 
faction;  it  will  be  annihilated  for 
purposes  of  good.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  so  long  as  it  and  the 
Ministry  are  divided  and  hostile,  nei- 
ther can  can-y  any  thing  by  its  bo- 
rough votes;  they  neutralize  each 
other  on  these  votes,  and  t^e  majo- 
rity is  as  much  under  the  conti'ol 
of  the  independent  part  of  the  Par- 
liament as  it  would  be  if  the  boroughs 
were  wholly  abolished.  It  must  suso 
be  remembered  tliat  although  the 
borough  owners  nominally  command 
the  votes  of  their  members,  the  latter 
to  a  great  extent  govern  them ;  they 
do  not  lead,  but  are  led  by,  their  re- 
spective parties. 

Of  universal  suffrage,  election  by 
ballot,  and  annual  pai'liaments,  we 
need  not  speak ;  for  no  honest  man 
of  underatanding  will  support  them. 
They  would  give  a  practical  mono- 

{>oly  of  tlie  elective  franchise  to  the 
ower  orders,  and,  of  course,  accord* 
ing  to  the  notions  of  the  latter  the 
empire  would  be  governed.     The 
middle  classes  would  have  infinitely 
less  influence  at  elections  than  they 
now  have.    If  the  lower  ones  were 
perfectly  pure  and  knowing,  they 
would  still  form  the  only  interest  re- 
presented in  Parliament ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  the  aris- 
tocracy, they  far  surpass  it  as  elec- 
tors in  corruption,  ignorance,  selfish- 
ness, and  profligacy.  Tliat  minion  of 
a  hierarchy,  Mr  O'Connell,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  speaks  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  all  history  of  the  benefits  to 
be  arawn  from  democratic  govorn- 
ment ;  his  scheme  would  exclude 
fram  all  share  in  the  government,  a 
vast  part,  and  all  the  best  part,  of  the 
democracy;  he  would  substitute  a 
mob   oligarchy  for  the  one  he  rails 
against.    It  will  be  prudent  in  tins 
Irish  demagogue  to  confine  himself 
to    Irish  matters;  England  will  not 
have  liim  for  a  lawgiver. 

Tlie  great  manufacturing  towns 
ou^ht  to  have  members  to  attend  to 
their  local  interests,  and  if  twelve 
or  tvirenty  were  added  to  the  House 
of  Oommons  on  account  of  this,  we 
cannot  see  that  it  would  make  any 
difiereisce  to  the  general  interests  of 


the  country.  But  we  dissent  wholly 
from  the  doctrine,  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests  have  not  suflicient 
influence  in  Parliament.  The  agri- 
cultural members,  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
connexion  of  tlie  latter  with  the  great 
.  political  parties,  are  divided,  and  by 
their  division  they,  to  a  great  extent, 
neutralize  each  other.  This  is  the 
case  on  agricultural  questions ;  and, 
in  consequence,  agriculture,  in  re- 
gard to  influence,  can  only  be  said  to 
have  the  number  of  votes  which  one 
side  of  tliem  possesses  more  than  the 
otlier.  The  manufacturing  and  tra- 
ding members,  are  always  unani- 
mous in  their  votes  against  agiicul- 
ture.  The  latter  is  now,  ajs  experi- 
ence proves,  overpowered  by  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  and  it  will 
be  rendered,  by  the  course  of  nature, 
still  more  we^  against  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  many  of  the  misdeeds  and 
deficiencies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, do  not  aiise  from  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  chosen,  and  that  a  radical 
change  of  this  mode  would  not  re- 
medy them.  We  will  now  briefly 
state  what  ought  to  be  done  inde- 
pendently of  such  change. 

Let  a  powerful  independent  party 
be  formed  in  the  House,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  Ministry  and 
Opposition.  This  paity  must  not 
seek  oftice  or  originate  measures,  it 
must  act  as  a  cautious  and  impaitial 
judge. 

Let  the  Old  Tories,  if  they  wish  for 
a  chan^^e  of  measures,  bring  their 
creed  tully  before  the  country,  and 
stand  forward  as  the  legitimate  Op- 
position. Let  them  abandon  their 
absurd  and  frivolous  difl'erences  of 
opinion, — separate  themselves  from 
the  foolit^h  party  clamour  touching 
taxes,  and  propose  sound,  compre- 
hensive, statesmanlike  plans  of  relief. 
And  let  them  reinforce  themselvesi 
with  talent.  By  this  they  will  drive 
the  Whigs  into'tlie  ranks  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, or  degrade  them  into  a  minor 
party.  It  would  create  in  the  House 
a  legitimate  and  beneficial  Opposi* 
tion. 

Tlie  landowners,  who  severally 
have  not  more  than  five  thousand  per 
annum,  are  far  more  numerous,  and 
possess  infinitely  more  property, 
than  the  whole  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  manufacturers.    They  aiQ 
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on  the  briikk  of  ruin ;  if  they  do  not 
make  proper  efforts^  they  will  in  a 
very  few  Vears  be  stripped  of  almost 
every  Bhiflinf.  Let  tnem  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  Peers,  and  send 
their  own  members  to  Parliamoat. 
This  will  give  to  agriculture  an  un- 
dividedy  z^ous,  and  efficient  party. 
Let  the  unhallowed  and  destruc- 
tive connexion  between  trading  ra- 
Sacity  and  politics  be  dissolved ;  let 
le  accursed  system  of  fighting  the 
funded  interest  against  &ib  hmded 
one,  and  the  manufacturers  against 
the  agriculturists,  be  cast  to  the  winds. 
Let  party  creeds  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  assisting  and  benefiting 
ALL  without  partiality,  and  keeping 
the  great  interests  of  the  ^npire  in 
harmony. 

Let  perfidy  and  apostacy  in  public 
men  be  unsparingly  punished ;  with- 
out this,  the  House  of  Ckmimons 
must  always  be  a  nati<mal  scoui^e. 

To  the  ELeformers  of  all  grades  and 
creeds,  we  say — Reform  yourselves, 
and  this  will  have  no  small  effect  in 
reforming  tiie  House  of  Commons  I 
You  pule,  whine,  vituperate,  andpe* 
tition,  while  the  guilt  is  reidly  your 


own;  if  the  House  be  incapable  and 
corrupt,  it  is  mainly  because  you  are 
incapable  and  corrupt.  When  you 
are  called  onto  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  you  wholly  disregard  qua- 
lification— you  are  swayed  by  -  per- 
sonal and  party  interests — you  basely 
sell  your  votes  to  any  bidder  who 
will  ^ve  the  most  for  them.  Prori- 
ded  It  will  gratify  your  madness,  or 
serve  your  avarice,  you  vote  for  any 
simpleton  or  demagogue,  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  highly  endowed  candi- 
date. By  such  heinous  wickedness 
you  form  a  House  like  the  present 
one,  and  then  you  charge  all  ^e 
blame  on  the  borough  owners;  to 
your  shame  we  record  it — ^the  latter, 
tiowever  selfish  and  profligate  tiiey 
may  be,  are  far  less  so  than  your- 
selves. Cast  from  you  then,  like  ho- 
nest and  spirited  Endishmen,  the 
criminality,  and  set  these  borough 
owners  a  proper  example;  give  your 
votes  at  the  next  election  uprightly 
and  wisely  according  to  desert,  and 
after  making  this  mighty  reform,  de- 
cide cautiously  as  to  wbat  more  may 
be  necessary ! 
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XPH  AEN  ITMnOSIIl  KTAIKHN  nEPINIISOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  ap  Ath* 
[This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  PhocylideSj 
An  tmcieni  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning^ "  'Tis  woht  for  good  winbbibbing  people, 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  exceUeni  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  Uis^ 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

^^  C.li^.ap.Ambr, 

Scene— TA*  Salooti,  illuminated  by  the  grand  Gas  Orrery.  TmE-'Firstof 
AprU^Six  o'  clock.  Present— North,  the  English  Opium-Eater,  tne 
Shepherd,  Tickler,  tn  Court  Dresses.^-TIie  three  celebrated  ywng 
ScottishhEAHDEM^withtheirhomSyin  the  hanging galUry.  Air,  Srose 
and  Brochan  and  a'." 


tickler. 


Mulligatawny.      Scotch  Bioth.       Cocky  Leeky. 
Potato  Soup. 

White  Soup. 


ENGLISH  opium-eater. 


SHEPHERD. 

An*  thftt^s  an  Orrery !  The  infinitude  o'  the  starrv  heavens  reduced  aaft 
as  to  suit  the  ceilin'  o*  the  Saloon ! — Whaie's  Virgo ? 

TICKLEIU 

Yonder  she  is,  James — smiling  in  the  shade  of 

shepherd. 

I  see  her—just  aboon  the  cocky-leeky.  Weel,  sic  anither  contriTmce ! 
Some  o'  the  stars  and  planets — ^moons  and  suns  lichter  than  ithers,  1  ja- 
louBe,  by  lettin'  in  upon  them  a  greater  power  o'  coal-gas;  and  ithers  again, 
just  by  moderatin'  tne  pipe-conouctors,  faint  and  far  awa*  in  the  systes), 
sae  that  ye  scarcely  ken  whether  they  are  lichted  wi'  liie  gawzeous  vapour 
ava'y  or  only  a  sort  o'  fine,  tender,  delicate  porcelain,  radiant  in  its  ain  trans- 
parent nature,  and  though  thin,  yet  stronger  than  the  storms. 

NORTH. 

The  first  astronomers  were  shepherds—-* 
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SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  Chaldean  shepherds  like  mjsell — but  no  a  mother's  son  o*  them 
could  hae  written  the  Manuscripp.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

TICKLER. 

What  a  misty  evening ! 

SHEPU^RD. 

Nae  wonder — wi'  thirteen  soups  a'  steamin'  up  to  the  skies!  O I  but  the 
Orrery  is  sublime  the  noo,  in  its  shroud !  Naethin  like  hotch-potch  for  gien 
a  dim  grandeur  to  the  stars.  See,  yonder  Venus — ^peerless  planet— shining 
like  tiie  face  o*  a  virdn  bride  through  her  white  nUptlal  veil !  He's  a  grim 
chiel  yon  Saturn.  Nae  wonder  he  devourit  his  weans— he  has  the  coonte- 
nance  o'  a  cannibal.  Thank  you,  Mr  Awmrose,  for  opening  the  door — for 
this  current  o'  air  has  swept  awa  the  mists  from  heaven,  and  gien  us  back 
the  beauty  o'  the  celestial  spheres. 

NORTH  ^(uide  to  the  English  opium-eater.) 

You  hear,  Mr  De  Qumcey,  how  he  begins  to  blaze  even  before  broth. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER  {aside  tO  NORTH.) 

I  have  always  placed  Mr  Hogg,  tn  genius^  far  above  Bums.  He  is  indeed 
**  of  imagination  all  compact"  Burns  had  strong  sense— and  strong  sinews 
—and  brandished  a  pen  pretty  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  he  brandish- 
ed a  flail.    You  never  lose  sight  of  the  thresher—-— 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  abuse  Bums,  Mr  De  Quinshy.  Neither  you  nor  ony  ither  English- 
man can  thoroughly  understaun  three  sentences  o'  his  poems 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER  (wtth  much  animation.) 

I  have  for  some  years  past  longed  tor  an  opportunity  to  tear  into  pieces 
that  gross  national  delusion,  bom  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  in 
which,  from  highest  to  lowest,  all  literary  classes  of  Scotchmen  are,  as  it 
were  incamatea — to  wit,  a  belief  strong  as  superstition,  that  all  their  various 
dialects  must  be  as  unintelligible,  as  I  grant  that  most  of  tiiem  are  uncoutli  and 
barbarous,  to  English  eai's— even  to  those  of  tlie  most  accomplished  and  con- 
««immate  scholars.  Whereas,  to  a  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Ssaon,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish — and  let  me  add,  Latin  and  Greek  scholar, 
there  is  not  even  a  monosyllable  that 

SHEPHERD. 

VfhSX^H  a  gowpen  o^  glaurf 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Hogg — Sir,  I  will  not  be  intenoipted 

SHEPHERD. 

You  cannot  tell.    It's  just  tua  neif-fu's  o'  darts, 

NORTH. 

James — James-^James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Kit— Kit— Kit.  But  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  De  Quinshy— afore  dinner  Vm 
aye  unco  snappish.  I  admit  you're  a  great  grammarian.  But  kennin'  something 
o*  a  language  oy  bringin'  to  beai*  upon't  a'  the  united  efforts  o'  knowledge 
and  understaunin'— baith  first-rate— is  ae  tiling,  and  feelin'  every  breath  and 
every  shadow  that  keeps  playiii'  owre  a'  its  syllables,  as  if  bv  a  natural  and 

'born  instinct,  is  anither — the  first  you  may  aiblins  hae— naebody  likelier — 
but  to  the  second,  nae  man  may  pretend  that  hasna  had  the  happiness  and 
the  honour  o'  havin'  beeu  bora  and  bred  in  bonny  Scotland.  What  can  ye 
ken  o'  Kilmeny  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER  (smiling  graciouslif.) 
*Tis  a  ballad  breathing  the  sweetest,  simplest,  wildest  spirit  of  Scottish 

■  traditionary  song — music,  as  of  some  anticme  instrument  long-lost,  but 
found  at  last  in  the  Forest  among  the  decayed  roots  of  trees,  and  touched, 
indeed,  as  by  an  instinct,  by  the  only  man  who  could  reawaken  its  sleeping 

^  chords— the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— if  you  say  that  sincerely — and  I  never  saw  a  broo  smoother  wi* 
truth  than  your  ain — I  maun  qualify  my  former  apophtliegm,  and  allo^you  to 
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be  an  (exception  frae  tlie  general  rule.  I  wish,  su*,  you  wou'd  write  a  Qlos- 
sary  o'  the  Scottish  Language.    I  ken  naebody  fitter. 

NORTH. 

Our  distinguished  guest  is  aware  that  this  is  *^  All  FooPs  Day," — ^and 
must,  on  that  score,  pardon  these  court-dresses.  We  consider  mem,  my 
dear  sir,  appropriate  to  this  Annivei-sary. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine  wasna  originally  a  coort-dress.  It's  the  uniform  o'  the  Border  Club. 
But  nane  o'  the  itner  members  wou'd  wear  them,  accept  me  and  the  late 
Dyuk  o'  Buccleuch.  So  When  the  King  came  to  Scotland,  and  expeckit  to 
be  introduced  to  me  at  Holyrood-House,  I  got  the  tiler  at  Yarrow-Ford  tq 
cut  it  doon  after  a  patron  frae  Embro' 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Green  and  gold— to  my  eyes  the  most  beautiful  of  colours — the  one  cha- 
racteristic of  earth,  the  other  of  heaven — and,  therefore,  the  two  united, 
emblematic  of  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  Mr  De  Quinshy— sir,  but  you're  a  pleasant  cretur^--and  were  I 
askH  to  gie  a  notion  o'  your  mainners  to  them  that  had  never  seen  you,  I 
shou'd  Just  use  twit  words.  Urbanity  and  Amenity — meanin',  by  the  first, 
that  san  bricht  }M)liBh  that  a  man  gets  by  leevin'  amang  gentlemen  scholars 
in  towns  and  cities,  burnished  on  the  solid  metal  o'  a  nappy  natur'  harden- 
ed by  the  rural  atmosphere  o'  the  pure  kintra  air,  in  which  I  ken  you  hae 
ever  delighted;  and,  by  the  ither,  a  peculiar  sweetness,  amaist  like  that  o'  a 
woman's,  yet  sae  far  frae  bein'  feminine,  as  masculine  as  that  o'  Allan  Ram- 
say's ain  Gentle  Shepherd — and  breathin'  o'  a  harmonious  union  between 
the  heart,  the  intelleck,  and  the  imagination,  a'  the  three  keepin'  their  ain 
places,  and  thus  makin'  tl»e  vice,  speech,  gesture,  and  motion  o'  a  man  as 
composed  as  a  figur*  on  a  pictur'  by  some  painter  tliat  was  a  master  in  his 
art,  and  producM  his  effects  easily — and  ane  kens  na  hoo— by  his  lichta 
and  shadows,  Mr  North,  am  na  I  richt  in  the  thocht,  if  no  in  the  express 
sion? 

NORTH. 

You  have  always  known  my  sentiments,  Jameo  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  thinkin'  we  had  better  lay  aside  our  swurds.  Thejr're  kittle  dealin', 
ivhen  a  body's  stannin'  or  walkin' ;  but  the  very  deevil's  m  tiiem,  when  ane 
claps  his  doup  on  a  chair ;  for  here's  the  hilt  o'  mine  interferin'  wi'  my  la- 
dle-band. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James,  you  have  buckled  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wljat  ?  Is  the  richt  the  wrang  ? 

NORTH. 

Let  us  all  untackle.  Mr  Ambrose,  hang  up  each  man's  sword  on  his  own 
hat-peg.— There. 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  Mr  De  Quinshy !  but  you  luk  weel  in  a  single-breested  snuff-olive,  wi' 
cmtrsteel  buttons,  figured  waistcoat,  and 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

There  is  a  beautiful  propriety,  Mr  Hogg,  in  a  courtrdress,.  distinguished 
as  it  is,  both  by  material  and  form,  from  the  apparel  suitable  to  the 
hifffaest  occasions  immediately  below  the  presence  of  royalty,  just  as  that 
other  apparel  is  distinguished  from  the  costume  worn  on  the  less  cere« 
monious— - 

SHEPHERD, 
Eh? 

ENGLISH  OPIUBI-EATER. 

Occasions  of  civilized  life, — and  that  again  in  due  degree  from  Ma/ sanc- 
tioned by  custom,  in  what  I  may  call,  to  use  the  language  of  Shak8peare,and 
others  of  our  elder  dramatists,  the  "  worky-day  world,-— whether  it  be 
in  those  professions  peculiar,  oruearly  so,  to  towns  and  cities,  or  belonging 
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more  approprittlelf,-- though  the  dietincdoD,  perhaps,  is  popular mdier  than 
philosopnical^to  rural  districts  on  either  side  of  tout  beautiful  rirer  the 
Tweed, 

SHEPHEKD. 

Oily  sir !  but  Fia  uneo  fond  o'  the  English  accent  It's  like  an  instru- 
ment wi*  a'  the  strings  o'  silver,— and  though  I  canna  help  thinldn'  that  jam 
speak  rather  a  wee  owre  slow,  yet  there's  sic  music  in  jour  rice,  that  Fm 
just  perfectly  enchanted  wi'  the  soun',  while  a  sense  o^  tnitii  prerenta  me 
frae  sayin'  that  I  aye  a'thegether  comprehend  the  meaDinff,-^for  that's  aye, 
written  or  oral  alike,  sae  desperate  metapheesical.— But  wiuit  soup  will  you 
tiik,  sir  ?    Let  me  recommend  the  hotch-potch. 

ENGLISH  OPIUH-EATKB. 

I  prefer  vermicelli. 

SHEPHERD. 

What?  Worms!  They  gar  me  scunner,— the  verra  luk  o' tliem«  Sae, 
you're  a  worm-eater,  sir,  as  weePs  an  Opium-eater  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM*EATER. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  sir,  I  think  it  is,  who  says,  speaking  of  tiie  human  be- 
ing under  the  thraldom  of  the  senses, — 

**  He  is  a  slave,  the  meanest  we  can  meet.'* 

SHEPHERD. 

I  beseech  ye,  my  dear  sir,  no  to  be  angry  sae  sune  on  in  the  afternoon. 
There's  your  worms — and  I  wuss  you  muckle  eude  o*  them— only  compare 
them — Thank  you,  Mr  Tickler— wi*  this  bowl-deep  trencher  o*  hotch-potch 
•—an  emblem  of  the  haill  vegetable  and  animal  creation. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James,  though  now  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  boiled  down  aa  they 
are  in  baser  matter,  that  tureen  on  which  your  face  has  for  some  minutes 
been  fixed  as  gloatingly  as  that  of  a  Satyr  on  a  sleeping  Wood-nymph,  or  of 
Vzxi  himself  on  Matron  Cybele,  contains,  as  every  naturalist  knows,  some 
scores  of  snails,  a  gowpen-full  of  gnats,  countless  caterpillars,  of  our  smaller 
British  insects  numbers  without  number  numberless  as  the  sea-shore  sands*- 

SHEPHERD. 

No  at  this  time  o'  the  year,  you  gowk.  You're  thinking  o'  stmmer  col- 
leyfloor 

TICKLERt 

But  their  lanres,  James 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  their  larv» !  Awmrose !  the  pepper.  {Dashes  in  ths  p^per 
along  with  the  silver-tap  of  the  cruet,)  Pity  me  I  whare's  the  cruet?  It  has 
sunk  doon  intill  the  hotch-potch,  like  a  mailed  horse  and  his  rider  intill  a 
swamp.  I  maun  tak  tent  no  to  swallow  the  bog-trotter.  What  the  deevil, 
Awmrose,  you've  gien  me  the  Cayawne !  I 

MR  AMBROSE  (tremens,) 

My  dear  sb,  it  was  Tappytourie. 

SHEPHERD  (to  TAPPY.) 

.  You  wee  sinner,  did  ye  tak  me  for  Moshy  Shawbert? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER, 

I  have  not  seen  it  recorded,  Mr  Hogg,  in  any  of  the  Public  Journals,  at 
least  It  was  not  so  in  the  Standard, — ^in  fact  the  only  newspaper  I  now  read, 
and  an  admirable  evening  paper  it  is,  unceasingly  conducted  with  consum- 
mate ability,— that  that  French  charlatan  had  hiUierto  essayed  Cayenne-pep* 
per;  and  indeed  such  an  exhibition  would  be  preposterous,  seeing  that  the 
lesser  is  contained  within  the  greater,  and  consequentiy  all  the  hot  varieties 
of  tliat  plant — all  the  possibilities  of  the  pe{5per-pod— ^are  included  within 
Phosphorus  and  Prussic  acid.    Meanly  as  1  think  of  the  logic 

SHEPHERD. 

O  ma  mouth  I  ma  mouth  !-*Logic  indeed  1  I  didna  think  there  bad  been 
sic  a  power  o*  pepper  about  a*  the  premises. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  legitimately  drawn— 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht  wi*  your  CoUege  clavers-— and,  Awmrose,  gie  me  a  caulker  o' 
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Olflolivel  to  oooi  the  roof  0'  my  pallet.  My  tongues  l&e  red^kot  aim-^tftd 
biiBters  mf  verra  lipa.    Na!  it'll  melt  the  siUer-^poon—— 

NORTH* 

I  pledge  joa,  my  dear  James-— ^ 

BNOU9H  OPIUM-BATER. 

Vermicelli  soup,  originally  Italian^  has  been  bo  long  naturalized  in  this 
itUmd»  that  it  may  now  almost  be  said,  hv  those  not  ambitious  of  eltremest 
accmracy  ei  thoi^t  and  expression,  to  be  indigenous  in  Britain— and  as  it 
sips  somewhat  insipid,  may  I  use  the  freedom,  Mr  Tickler,*Hscarcely  pardon- 
able, perhaps,  from  our  short  acquaintance, — to  request  you  to  join  me  in  a 
glass  of  the  same  truly  Scottish  liquor  ? 

TICKLER. 

Most  happy  indeed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Mr  De  Quincey. 

[The  Four  turn  up  their  little  fingers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mirawcolous !  My  tongue's  a'  at  aince  as  cauld  's  the  rim  o'  a  cart-wheel 
on  a  winter's  nicht  I  My  pallet  cool  as  the  lift  o'  a  spring-momin  I  And  the 
inside  o'  ma  mouth  just  like  a  wee  mountain-well  afore  sun-rise,  when  the 
bit  moorland  birdies  are  hoppin'  on  its  margin,  about  to  wat  their  whustles 
in  the  blessed  beverage,  after  their  love-dreams  amang  the  dewy  heather ! 

ENOLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  Mr  Hogg,  to  abatain— • 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  timeous  wamin' — for,  without  thinkin^what  I 
was  about,  I  was  just  on  the  verra  eve  o'  fa'in'  to  again  till  the  self-same 
fiery  trencher.  If  s  no  every  body  that  has  your  philosophical  composure. 
But  it  sits  weel  on  you,  sir — and  I  like  baith  to  lode  and  listen  to  you ; 
for.  In  spite  o'  your  classical  learning,  and  a'  your  outlandish  logic,  you're 
at  a'  times — and  I'm  nae  bad  judge — shepherd  as  I  am — intus  et  in  cute-^ 
that  is  tooth  and  nail — naething  else  but  a  perfeck  gentleman.  But  oh  I 
you're  a  lazy  cretur,  man,  or  you  would  hae  putten  out  a  dizzen  vollumms 
syne  the  Confessions. 

ENGLISH  OPIUtf-EATER. 

I  am  at  present,  my  dear  friend,— allow  me  to  call  myself  so,— in  treaty 
with  Mr  Blackwood  tor  a  novel—— 

SHEPHERD. 

In  ae  voUumm — in  ae  voUumm,  I  hope — and  that'll  tie  you  doon  to  where 
your  atrength  lies,  condensation  at  aince  vigorous  and  exquisite — ^like  a  man 
succinct  for  hap-step-and-loup  on  the  greensward— -each  spang  langer  than 
anitfaer — till  he  clears  a  peat  hand-barrow  at  the  end  like  a  catastrophe. — 
Hae  I  eaten  anither  dish  o'  hotch-potch,  think  ye,  sirs,  without  bein' 
aware  o't  ? 

TICKLER. 

No,  James — North  changed  the  fare  upon  you,  and  you  have  devoured, 
in  a  fit  of  absence,  about  half-a-bushel  of  peas. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  it  was  na  carrots— for  they  aye  gie  me  a  sair  belly. — But  hae 
ye  been  at  the  Exhibition  o'  Pictures  by  leevin'  artists  at  the  Scottish 
Academy,  Mr  North,  and  what  think  ye  o't  ? 

NORTH. 

I  look  in  occasionally,  James,  of  a  morning,  before  the  bustle  begins,  for 
a  crowd  is  not  for  a  crutch. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  ma  faith,  a  crutcii  is  for  a  crood,  as  is  weel  kent  0'  yours,  by  a*  the 
blockheads  in  Britain. — Is't  gude  tiie  year  ? 

NORTH. 

Good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  like  all  other  mortal  exhibitions.  In  landscapoi 
we  sorely  miss  Mr  Thomson  of  Duddingstone. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  can  be  the  matter  wi'  the  minister  ?— He's  no  deed? 

NORTH. 

God  forbid !    But  Williams  is  gone-^dear  delightful  Williams^with  hia 
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aerial  distances  into  which  the  imagination  sailed  as  on  wings,  like  a  dove 
gliding  through  sunshine  into  gentle  gloom — with  his  shadf  foregrounds, 
where  Love  and  Leisure  reposed — and  his  middle  regions,  with  towering 
cities  ^ove-embowered,  solemn  with  the  spirit  of  the  olden  tinie — and  all, 
all  embalmed  in  the  beauty  of  those  deep  Grecian  skies ! 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  deed.  What  matters  it  ?  In  his  virtues  he  was  happy,  and  in  his 
genius  he  is  immortal.  Hoots,  man !  If  tears  are  to  drap  for  ilka  freen**  who 
IS  not,"  our  een  wud  be  seldom  dry. — Tak  some  mair  turtle. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Thomson  of  Duddingstone  is  now  our  greatest  landscape  painter. 
In  what  sullen  skies  he  sometimes  shrouds  the  solitary  moors ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wi'  what  blinks  o'  beauty  he  aften  brings  out  frae  beneath  the  doudf 
the  spire  o*  some  pastoral  parish  kirk,  till  you  feel  it  is  the  Sabbath ! 

NORTH. 

Time  and  decay  crumbling  his'  castles  seem  to  be  warrinff  against  the 
very  living  rock — ^and  we  feel  their  endurance  in  their  desolation. 

SHEPHERD 

I  never  look  at  his  roarin*  rivers,  wi'  a'  their  precipices,  without  tbinkin 
some  hoo  or  ither,  o*  Sir  William  Wallace !  They  seem  to  belang  to  an  un- 
conquerable country. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James  I  he  is  a  patriotic  painter.  Moor,  mountain  and  glen— ^»stle, 
hall  and  hut — all  breathe  sternly  or  sweetly  o'  auld  Scotland.  So  do  his 
seas  and  his  friths— roll,  roar,  blacken  and  whiten  with  Caledonia— from  the 
Mull  of  Galloway  to  Cape  Wrath.  Or  when  summer  stillness  is  upon  diem, 
are  not  all  the  soft  shadowy  pastoral  lulls  Scottish,  that  in  their  still  deep 
transparency,  invert  their  summits  in  the  transfiguring  magic  of  the  far« 
sleepmg  main  ? 

TICKLER. 

William  Simpson,  now  gone  to  live  in  London,  is  in  genius  no  whit  infe- 
rior to  Mr  Thomson,  and  superior  in  mastery  over  the  execution  of  the  Art. 

NORTH. 

A  firstrrater.  Ewbank's  moonlights  this  season  are  meritorious ;  but  'tis 
difficult  to  paint  Luna,  though  she  is  a  still  sitter  in  the  sky.  Be  she  veiled 
nun — ^white-robed  vestal— blue-cuictured  huntress — ^full^rbed  in  Christian 
meekness— or,  bright  misbeliever  I  brow-rayed  with  the  Turkish  crescent-- 
still  meetest  is  she,  spiritual  creature,  for  the  Poet's  love  I 

SHEPHERD. 

They  tell  me  that  a  lad  o*  the  name  o'  Fleming  frae  the  west  kintra  has 
shewn  some  bonny  landscapes. 

NORTH.  * 

His  pictures  are  rather  deficient  in  depth,  James — ^his  scenes  are  scarcely 
sufficiently  like  portions  of  the  solid  globe — ^but  he  has  a  sense  of  beauty— 
and  with  that  a  painter  may  do  almost  any  thing — without  it,  nothing.  For 
of  the  painter  as  of  the  poet,  we  may  employ  the  exquisite  image  of  Words- 
worth, that  beauty 

"  Pitches  her  tents  before  him." 
For  example,  there  is  Gibb,  who  can  make  a  small  sweet  pastoral  world, 
out  of  a  bank  and  a  brae,  a  pond  and  a  couple  of  cows,  with  a  simple  lassie 
sitting  in  her  plaid  upon  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.    Or,  if  a  morning  rau 
bow  spans  the  moor,  he  shews  you  brother  and  sister — it  may  be — or  pe 
haps  childish  lovers — facing  the  showery  wind — in  the  folds  of  the  san 
plaid — straining  merrily,  with  their  colley  before  them,  towards  tiie  hi 
whose  smoke  is  shivered  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  tops  of  the  shelterii 
grove.    Gibb  is  full  of  feeling  and  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  is  na  his  colourin'  owre  blue  ? 

NORTH. 

No — James.    Shew  me  any  thing  bluer  than  the  sky— at  its  bluest— N^ 
even  A<?r  eye~-^ 
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SHBPHBBD. 

What  ?  Mrs  Gentle's  ?    Her  een  aye  seemed  to  me  to  be  greeniah.     . 

NORTH. 

Hu8h<— blasphemer!  Their  zones  are  like  the  skj-light  of  the  longest 
night  in  the  jear^when  all  the  earth  lies  half  asleep  and  half  awake  in  the 
\)Axity  of  happy  dreams. 

SHEPHERD. 

HechI  hechi 

"  Olove!  love  I  love  I 

Love's  like  a  dizziness; 
It  wunna  let  a  jpuir  bodie 
Gang  about  his  bizziness  !*' 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Ihave  often  admired  the  prodigious  power  of  perspective  displayed  in 
the  large  landscapes  of  Nasmyth.  He  gives  you  at  one  caup-eTcsilB.  metro- 
politan ciljr — with  its  river,  bridges,  towers,  and  temples — engirdled  with 
groves,  and  far-retiring^  all  around  the  garden-fields,  tree-dropped,  or  silvan- 
shaded,  of  merry  England.    I  allude  now  to  a  noble  picture  of  London. 

NORTH. 

And  all  his  family  are  eeniuses  like  himself.  In  the  minutiie  of  nature, 
Peter  is  perfect — it-would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  of  his  unmarried  daugh- 
ters excels  her  sisters  in  truth  of  touch — though  I  believe  the  best  judges 
are  disposed  to  give  l^rs  Terry  the  palm — who  now — since  tiie  death  of  lier 
lamented  husband— teaches  painting  in  London  with  eminent  success. 

TICKLER. 

Colvin  Smith  has  caught  Jeffrey's  countenance  at  last — ^and  a  line  coun- 
tenance it  is — alive  wiSi  intellect — armed  at  all  points — acute  without  a 
a uibble— clothed  all  over  with  cloudless  perspicacity — and  eloquent  on 
lie  silent  canvass,  as  if  all  the  air  within  the  frame  were  murmuring  with 
winged  words. 

NORTH. 

Not  murmuring-*his  voice  tinkles  like  a  silver  bell. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wha  can  tell  that  frae  the  canvass  ? 

NORTH. 

James,  on  looking  at  a  portrdt,  you  carry  along  with  you  all  the  charac- 
terlatic  individualities  of  the  original — ^his  voice — his  gesture— his  action— ^ 
his  motion — ^his  manner— and  thus  the  likeness  is  made  up  *'  of  what  you 
half-create  and  half-perceive,"-^else  dead^-thus  only  spiritualized  into  per* 
feet  similitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  De  Quinshy  should  hae  said  that ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon  me,  Mr  Hogg,  I  could  not  have  said  it  nearly  so  well — and  in  tliis 
case,  I  doubt  not,  most  truly— as  Mr  North. 

NORTH. 

No  one  feature,  perhaps,  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  face  is  very  fine,  except,  indeed, 
his  mouth,  which  is  the  firmest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mildest — the 
most  resolute,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  sweetest,  I  ever  saw — infe- 
rior in  such  mingled  expression  only  to  Canning's,  Avhich  was  perfect ; 
but  look  on  them  all  together,  and  they  all  act  together  in  irresistible  union; 
forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin,  all  declaring,  as  Burns  said  of 
Matthew  Henderson,  Uiat ''  Francis  is  a  bright  man," — ever  in  full  com- 
mand of  all  his  great  and  various  talents,  with  just  enough  of  genius  to  pre- 
serve tiiem  all  in  due  order  and  subordination — for,  witli  either  more  or  less 
Junius,  we  may  not  believe  that  his  endowments  could  have  been  so  finely, 
yet  BO  firmly  balanced,  so  powerful  both  in  speculative  and  {)ractical  skill, 
making  him  at  once,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  philosophic  critic  of  his 
a^e,and,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  eloquent  orator  of  his  country. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

To  much  of  that  eulogium,  Mr  North,  great  as  my  admiration  is  of  Mr 
JeArey'a  abilities^  I  must  demur. 
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fRBPHSRD, 

And  me  too* 

TICKL6B. 

And  I  also. 

NORTH. 

Wel]»  gentlemen,  demur  away;  but  such  for  many  years  has  beep  my 
opinion,  and  'tis  the  opinion  of  all  Scotland. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Since  you  speak  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  of  his  achievements  in  law,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  in  Scotland,  and  without  meaning  to  include  the  Southern 
Intellectual  Empire  of  Britain,  why,  then,  with  one  exception,  (botcing  to 
Mr  North,)  I  do  most  cordlallv  agree  with  you,  though  of  his  law  I  know 
nothing,  and  nothing  of  his  oral  eloquence,  but  judge  of  him  solely  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which,  (bowing  again  to  Mr  North,)  with  the  same  con- 
spicuous exception — maugre  all  its  manifold  and  miserable  mistakes — ua- 
auestionably  sUuids^or  did  stand-— for  I  have  not  seen  a  number  of  it  since 
le  April  number  of  1826 — at  the  head  of  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  A^ 
— ana  that  the  Periodical  Literature^of  the  Age  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  its 
other  philosophical  criticism — for  example, the  charlatanerie  otthe  Schlegels, 
et  id  genus  onrne,  is  as  certain — Mr  Ho^,  pardon  me  for  imitadng  your  il- 
lustrative imagery,  or  attempting  to  imitate  what  all  the  world  allows  to  be 
inimitable — as  that  the  hotch-potch  which  you  are  now  swallowing,  in  ^ite 
of  heat  that  seems  breathed  from  the  torrid  gone      ■■ 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  no  hotch-potch— this  platefu's  cocky-leeky. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER, 

As  that  cocky-leeky  which,  though  hot  as  purgatory,  (the  company  wiQ 
pardon  me  for  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  genius  loci,)  your  moutli  is, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  been,  vortex-like  engulfing,  transcends,  in 
all  that  is  best  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter, — worthy  indeed  of  Scotland's 
manly  Shepherd--the  soup  maigre,  that,  attenuated  almost  to  invisibility, 
drenches  tne  odiously-guttural  gullet  of  some  monkey  Frenchman  of  the 
old  school,  by  the  incomprehensible  interposition  of  Providence  saved  at 
the  era  of  the  Revolution  from  the  guillotine. 

OMNESI 

Bravo  I  bravo!  bravo  !-*Encore — encore— encore ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  capital — it's  just  me — gin  ye  were  aye  to  speak  that  eate,  man, 
folk  wou'd  imderstaun'you.  Let's  hae  a  caulker  thegether — There's  a  gurgle 
—your  health,  sir— no  forgettin*  the  wife  and  the  weans.  It's  a  pity  you^re 
no  a  Scotchman. 

NORTH. 

John  Watson's  "  Lord  Dalhousie"  is  a  noble  picture,  fiut  John's  alws&jrs 
great— his  works  win  upon  you  the  longer  you  study  them — and  that,  after 
all,  is  at  once  the  test  and  the  triumph  of  the  art  On  some  portraits  you 
at  once  exhaust  your  admiration;  and  are  then  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
havinfc  mistaken  the  vulgar  pleasure,  so  cheaply  inspired,  of  a  staring  like- 
ness, for  that  high  emotion  breathed  from  the  mastery  of  the  painter's  akiU 
—and  blush  to  liave  doated  on  a  daub. 

TICKLER. 

Duncan's  "  Braw  Wooer,"  from  Bums's 

*'  Yestreen  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen, 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men,*- 
The  deuce  gang  wi'  him  to  believe  me," 
is  a  masterpiece.  What  a  fellow,  James  I  Not  unlike  yourself  in  your  youngs 
er  days,  perhaps— but  without  a  particle  of  the  light  of  genius  dial  ever  en- 
nobles your  rusticity,  and  makes  the  plaid  on  our  incomparable  Shepherd's 
fihoulders  graceful  as  the  poet's  mantle— But  rather  like  some  son  of  youra, 
James,  of  whom  you  had  not  chanced  to  think  it  worth  your  while  to  take 
any  very  particular  notice,  yet  who,  by  hereditary  talents,  had  made  his 
way  m  the  worid  up  to  head-shepherd  on  a  four-Aowand  acre  UIl-liBnii, 


—his  face  glowii^  with  love  and  health  like  a  peony  over  which  a  milk-pall 
bad  happened  to  be  upset— bonnet  cocked  as  crousely  on  his  hard  brow  as 
the  comb  upon  the  tappin'  o*  chanticleer  when  sidling  up,  with  dropped 
wing,  to  a  favourite  pullet— buckskin  breeches,  such  as  Bums  used  to  wear 
himself,  brown  and  burnished  to  a  most  perilous  polish^-^and  top-boots,  the 
images  of  your  'own,  my  beloved  boy— on  which  &ie  journey  down  the  lang 
glen  has  brought  the  summer-dust  to  blend  with  the  well-greased  blacking 
abroad  chest,  gorgeously  apparelled  in  a  flapped  waistcoat,  manifestly 
made  (or  him  by  his  great^grandmother,  out  oT  the  damask-hangings  of  a 
bed  that  once  must  have  stood  firm  in  a  Ha'  on  four  posts,  though  now  hap- 
ly in  a  hut  but  %■  trembling  truckle — strong  ham  shirt,  clean  as  a  lily, 
bleached  hi  the  showery  sunshine  on  a  brent  gowany  brae,  nor  untinged 
with  a  faint  scent  of  thyme  that.  In  oaken  drawer,  will  lie  odorous  for  years 
upon  yearB,--and  cravat  with  a  knot  like  a  love-posy,  and  two  pointed  de- 
pending stalks,  tied  in  Hie  gleam  of  a  water-pail,  or  haply  in  the  mirror  of 
the  pool  in  which  that  Apollo  had  just  been  noundering  like  a  porpoise,  and 
in  wnich,  when  drought  had  dried  the  shallows,  he  had  lister* a  many  a  fish 
impatient  of  the  sea ; — there,  James,  he  sits  on  a  bank,  leaning  and  leering, 
a  lost  and  love-sick  man,  yet  not  forgetful  nor  unconscious  of  the  chaims 
so  prodigally  lavished  upon  him  both  by  nature  and  art,  the  Braw  Wooer, 
who  may  not  fail  in  his  suit,  till  blood  be  wersh  as  water,  and  flesh  m' 
deed'fushioidess  as  grass  growing  in  a  sandy  desert. 

SHEPHERD, 

Remember,  Mr  Tickler,  what  a  lee-way  you  hae  to  mak  up,  on  the  sea  o' 
80iq>,  and  be  na  sae  descriptive,  for  we've  a'  gotten  to  windward ;  you  seem 
io  liae  drapt  anchor,  and  baith  mainsail  and  foresail  are  flappin'  to  the  ex<> 
tremity  o'  their  sheets, 

TICKLER. 

And  is  not  she,  indeed,  James,a  ^ueenlike  quean  ?  What  scorn  and  skaith 
in  the  lar^e  full  orbs  of  her  impenal  eyes !  How  she  tosses  back  her  head 
In  triumpn,  till  the  yellow  lustre  of  her  locks  seems  about  to  escape  from 
the  bondage  of  that  riband,  the  hope-^ft  of  another  suitor  who  wooed  her 
under  happier  auspices,  among  last-year's  "  rigs  o'  barley,"  at  winter's  moon- 
leas  midiiight,  beneath  the  bara-balk  where  roosts  the  ow],-«'by  spring's 
dewy  eve  on  tiie  dim  primrose  bank,  while  the  lark  sought  his  nest  among 
the  green  ][>raird,  descending  from  his  sunselrsong  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Canfoundme— if  this  be  no  just  perfectly  intolerable— Mr  N6rth,  Mr  De 
Quinshy,  Mr  Tickler,  and  a',  men,  women,  and  children,  imitatin*  ma  style 
o'  colloquial  oratory,  till  a'  that's  specific  and  original  about  me's  lost  in 
universal  {^agiarism. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James,  your  genius  is  as  contagious— as  infectious  as  the  plague** 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  epidemical^-like  a  fever  in  the  dr. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a*  glad  to  sook  up  the  miasmata.  But  mercy  on  us  I  a'  the  tureens 
seem  to  me  amaist  dried  up--as  lai^h's  wells  in  midsummer  drought.  The 
vermicelli,  especially,  is  drained  to  its  last  worms.  Mr  De  Quinshy,  you've 
an  awfu*  appeteet ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

-  I  ahidl  dine  to-day  entirely  on  soup, — for  your  Edinburgh  beef  and  mut- 
ton, however  long  kept,  are  difiScuit  of  mastication, — the  sinews  seeming 
to  me  all  to  go  transversely,  thus, — and  not  longitudinally, — so— — 

NORTH. 

Hark  I  my  gold  repeater  is  smiting  seven.  We  allow  an  hour,  Mr  De 
Quincey,  to  each  course— and  then— — 

[The  Leanders  play  the  "  TheBoatie  Rows^'-^the  door  flies  open,^ 
enter  Picardy  and  his  clan. 
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Second  Ccursej^^Fish. 

TICKLER. 


ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATER, 


SHEPHERD. 

I'm  Bure  we  canna  be  Bufficiently  gratefu'  for  having  got  rid  o*  a*  thae 
empty  tureens  o'  soop — ^so  let  us  noo  set  in  for  serious  eating  and  tackle 
to  the  inhabitants  o*  the  Great  Deep.  What's  that  bit  body,  North,  been 
about  ?  Daidlin'  wi'  the  mock-turtle.  I  hate  a'  things  mock-^soops,  pearls, 
fawse  tails,  baith  bustles  and  queues,  wigs,  caw ves,  religion,  freenship,  love, 
glass-een,  rouge  on  the  face  o*  a  woman, — ^no*  exceppin  even  cork  legs,  for 
timmer  anes  are  far  better,  there  bein*  nae  attempt  at  deception,  which 
ought  never  to  be  practised  on  ony  o'  God's  reasonable  creatures — ^it*s  sue 
insultin'. 

ENGLISH  OPIUBf-BATRR. 

Better  open  outrage  than  hidden  guile,  which— 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir. — ^But  is't  no  a  bonny  instrument,  that  key-bugle  ?  Fve  been 
tryin'  to  learn't  a'  this  wunter,  begfinnin'  at  first  wi'  the  simple  cooVhorn. 
But  afore  I  had  weel  gotten  the  gamut,  I  had  nearly  lost  my  life. 

TICKLER. 

What  ?  From  mere  loss  of  breath — ^positive  exhaustion  ?  An  abscess  in 
the  lungs,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nothing  o'  the  sort.  I  hae  wund  and  lungs  for  ony  thing— «ven  for  roarin* 
you  doon  at  argument,  whan,  driven  to  the  wa',  you  begin  to  storm  like  a 
Stentor,  till  the  verra  neb  o'  the  jug  on  the  dirlin'  tabfe  resards  you  wf 
astonishment,  and  the  speeders  are  seen  rinning  alang  the  ceuin'  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  corner  cobwebs. — (Canna  ye  learn  frae  Mr  De  Quinshy, 
man,  to  speak  laigh  and  lown,  trustin'  mair  to  sense  and  less  to  soun',  and 
you'll  find  your  advantage  in't  ?) — ^But  I  allude,  sir,  to  an  Adventure. 

NORTH. 

An  adventure,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye — an  adventure — ^but  as  there's  nane  o'  you  for  cod's^ead  and  shoii- 
thers,  I'll  first  fortify  mysell  wi'  some  forty  or  fifty  flakes — ^like  half-crown 
pieces. 

TICKLER. 

Some  cod,  James,  if  you  please. 

SHEPHERD. 

Help  yoursell— Fm  unco  thrang  the  noo.  Mr  De  Quinshy,  what  fish  are 
you  devoorin  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Soles. 


NORTH. 
SHEPHERD 
TICKLER. 
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SHEPHERD. 

And  you,  Mr  North  ? 

Salmon. 

And  youi  Mr  Tickler? 

Cod. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a*  in  your  laconics.  Fm  fear'd  for  tlie  banes,  otherwise,  after  this 

I  for  a  Lin- 

:-neck  colour 

store  o* 

stuffin.  There'll  be  naething  between  him  and  me,  when  the  cod's  dune  for, 
but  halibut  and  turbot — ^the  first  the  wershest  and  maist  fushionless  o'  a' 
swimmin'  creturs — ^and  the  second  owre  rich,  unless  you  intend  eatin'  no 
other  specie  o'  fish. 

TICKLER. 

Now— for  your  adventure«*>my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht— and  you'se  hear't  I  raed  out,  ae  day,  ayont  the  knowe— the  same, 
Mr  North,  that  kythes  aboon  the  bit  field  wliare  I  tried,  you  ken,  to  raise  a 
conterband  crap  o'  tobacco— and  sat  doon  on  a  brae  amang  the  brackttis — 
then  a'  red  as  the  heavens  in  sunset — tootin'  awa'  on  the  Horn,  etdin  nm  at 
B  flat,  and  then  at  A  sharp,— -when  I  hears,  at  the  close  o'  a  lesson,  what  I 
thocht  the  grandest  echo  that  ever  came  frae  a  mountain-tap — an  echo  like 
a  ndr  o'  die  ^host  of  ane  o'  the  Bulls  o'  Bashan,  gane  mad  amang  other  horn- 
ed spectres  like  himsell  in  the  ho  we  o'  the  cloudy  sky 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  North,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  that  image,  which  seems 
to  me  perfectly  original,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  true  to  nature : 
Original  I  am  entitled  to  call  it,  since  I  remember  nothing  resembling  it, 
either  essentially  or  accidentally,  in  prose  or  verse,  in  the  literature  or  an- 
tiquity,— ^in  that  of  the  middle,  ordinarily,  but  ignorantly,  called  the  Dark 
A^es, — ^in  that  which  arose  in  Europe  after  the  revival  of  letters — ^though 
assuredly  letters  had  not  sunk  into  a  state  from  which  it  could  be  said  with 
any  precision  that  they  did  revive, — or  in  that  of  our  own  Times,  which 
seem  to  me  to  want  that  totality  and  unity  which  alone  constitute  an  Age, 
otherwise  but  a  series  of  unconnected  successions,  destitute  of  any  causa- 
tive principle  of  cohesion  or  evolvement    True  to  nature,  no  less  am  I  en- 
titlea  to  call  the  image,  inasmuch  as  it  giveth,  not  indeed ''  to  airy  nothing 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  to  an  *'  airy  something,**  namely,  the 
earthly  bellowing  of  an  animal,  whose  bellow  is  universally  felt  to  be  ter- 
rific, nay  moreover,  and  therefore,  sublime — (for  that  terror  lieth  at  the  root 
—if  not  always,  yet  of  verity  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances— of  the 
true  sublime,  from  early  boyhood  my  intellect  saw,  and  my  ima^nation  felt, 
to  be  among  the  great  primal  intuitive  truths  of  our  spiritual  frame) — be- 
cause it  giveth,  I  repeat,  to  the  eartlily  bellowiDg  of  such  an  animal,  an 
aerial  character,  which,  for  the  moment,  deludes  tne  mind  into  a  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a  cloudy  kine,  spectral  in  the  skv-region,  else  thought  to 
be  the  dwelling-place  of  silence  and  vacuity,  and  thus  an  afiecting,  impres- 
sive,— ^nay,  most  solemn  and  almost  sacred  feeling,  is  impressed  on  the 
sovereign  reason  of  the  immortality  of  the  brute  creatures — a  doctrine 
that  visits  us  at  those  times  only  when  our  own  bein^  breathes  in  the  awe 
of  divining  thought,  and,  disentangling  her  wings  trom  all  clay  encum- 
brances, is  stroag  in  the  consciousness  of  her  Deathless  Me — so  Fichte 
and.  Schelling  speak 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  sir,  you  see,  doon  came  on  my  "  deathless  me"  the  Bonassus, 
bead  cavin,  tail-tuft  on  high,  hinder  legs  visible  owre  his  neck  and  shouthers, 
aimI  his  hump  clotiied  in  thunder,  louder  in  his  ae  single  sell  than  a  wheel- 
ini?  charge  o'  a  hail  I  regiment  o'  dragoon  cavalry  on  the  Portobello  sands, 
.-i-doon  came  tlie  Bonassus,  I  say,  like  the  Horse  Life-guards  takin  a  park  q' 
Freodi  artillenr  at  Waterloo,  right  doon.  Heaven  hae  mercy !  upon  me,  hiii 
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ain  kind  maistcr,  wha  had  fed  him  on  tumips,  haj>  and  straw,  ever  syne 
Lammas,  till  the  monster  was  as  fat*s  he  could  lie  in  lli«  hide  O*  kim->«<fcd 
naething  had  I  to  defend  mysell  wi'  bHt  t)iat  silly  coo's  horn.  A'  the  col- 
leys  were  at  hame.  Yet  in  my  fricht — deadly  as  it  was— I  was.ttMlRkfU* 
wee  Jamie  wasna  there  lookin'  for  primroses — ^for  he  micht  hae  lost  his 
judgment.  You  understand,  the  Bonassus  had  mis1|^'«a  mf  B  thwp  for  Sl- 
ither Bonassus  challengin'  him  to  single  combat 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  very  plausible  theory. 

SHEPHBBD. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  that  commentary  on  ma  text-<-for  it  has  gie»  me  time 
to  plouter  amang  the  chowks  o'  the  cod.  Faith  it  was  aae  theory,  air,  it 
was  practice^-and  afore  I  could  fin'  my  feet,  he  was  sae  close  upon  me 
tliat  1  could  see  up  his  nostrils.  Just  at  that  moment  I  remembered  tiiat 
I  had  on  an  auld  red  jacket— the  ane  that  was  ance  sky-blue,  you  ken,  Mr 
North,  that  I  had  gotten  dyed— and  that  made  the  Bonassus  just  an  eTettdowi 
Bedlamite.    For  amaist  a'  homed  cattle  hate  and  abhor  red  coatiL 

NORTH. 

So  I  have  heard  the  army  say— alike  in  town  and  eomitry. 

SHEPHERD* 

What  waa  to  be  done?  I  thocht  o'  tootm  the  horn,  as  the  tnimpeter 
did  when  run  aff  wi'  in  the  mouth  o*  a  teeger;  but  then  I  recollected 
that  it  was  a'  the  horn's  blame  that  the  Bonassus  was  there— so  I  lost  no 
time  in  that  speculation,— but  slipping  aff  my  breeks,  jacket,  waistcoat, 
shirt,  and  a',  just  as  you've  seen  an  actor  on  the  stage,  1  appeared  sud- 
denly before  him  as  naked  as  the  day  1  was  bom— and  sic  is  tne  awe^  air, 
wi'  which  a  human  being,  in  puris  naturcUilmsy  inspires  the  maddest  of  the 
brute  creation,  (I  had  tried  it  ance  before  on  a  maslaff,)  that  he  was  a'  ad 
aince,  in  a  single  moment,  stricken  o'  a  heap,  just  the  very  same  as  if  the 
butcher  had  sank  the  head  o'  an  aix  intill  his  hiunDhpan^— his  knees  trunmiled 
like  a  new-dropped  lamb's— his  tail,  tuft  and  a',  had  nae  raahr  power  ba't 
than  a  broken  thrissle  stalk—- his  een  goggled  instead  o'  glowered,  a  heart- 
felt  difference,  I  assure  you 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  seems  to  be,  Mr  Hogg— but  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  am  mistaken— A 
distinction  without  a  difference,  as  the  logicians  say— ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  Do  Quinshy,  ma  man— logician  as  you  are,  had  you  stood  in  my 
shoon,  you  had  gotten  yoursell  on  baith  horns  o'  the  dilemma. 

NORTH. 

Did  you  cut  cff  his  retreat  to  the  Loch,  James,  and  take  him  prisoner  f 

SHEPHERD. 

I  did.  Poor  silly  sumph !  I  canna  help  thlnkin*  that  he  swarfed ;  though 
perhaps  he  was  only  pretendin'— so  I  mounted  him,  and,  putting  my  womtn 
ed  garters  through  his  nose — it  had  been  bored  when  he  was  a  wild  beast 
in  a  caravan— I  keepit  peggin'  his  ribs  wi'  my  heels,  till,  after  gruntin*  and 
graenin',  and  raisin^  his  great  big  unwieldy  red  bowk  half  up  frae  the 
earth,  and  then  swelterin'  doon  again,  if  aince,  at  least  a  dizzen  timee,  dll  I 
began  absolutely  to  weary  o'  my  situation  in  life,  he  feenally  recovered  his 
cloots,  and,  as  if  inspired  wi'  a  new  speerit,  aff  like  lichtnin'  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

NORTH. 

What !— without  a  saddle,  James  ?  You  must  have  felt  the  loee— I  mena 
the  want,  of  leather—— 

SHEPHERD. 

We  ride  a'  maiimer  o'  animals  bare-backed  in  the  Forest,  sir.  I  hae  aeea 
a  baim,  no  aboon  fowTe  year  auld,  ridin'  hame  the  Bill  at  the  gloamin' — a* 
the  kye  at  his  tail,  like  a  squadron  o'  cavalry  ahint  Joachun  Muraft  Kh^  ^* 
Naples. — Mr  North,  gin  ye  keep  eatin'  sae  vorawciously  at  the  sawmem. 
you'll  hurt  yoursell.  ^  Fish  is  heavy.    Dinna  spare  the  vinegar,  if  you  will 

Ma!  ^*"^^«' 
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SHBPHERD* 

Bttt,  as  I  was  sayin',  awa'  went  the  Bonassus  due  west  Though  you 
could  hardly  ca't  even  a  snaffle,  yet  I  soon  found  that  I  had  a  strong 
purchase,  and  bore  him  doun  frae  the  heights  to  the  turnpike-road  that 
cuts  the  kintra  frae  Selkirk  to  Moffat  There  does  I  encounter  three  gig- 
fii's  o'  gentlemen  and  leddies ;  and  ane  o'  tiie  latter— a  bonny  cretur— 
leuch  as  if  she  kent  me,  as  I  gaed  by  at  full  gallop— and  I  remembered 
haein  seen  her  afore,  though  where  I  couldna  tell ;  but  a'  the  lave  shriek- 
ed as  if  at  the  visible  superstition  o'  the  Water-Kelpie  on  the  Wat^r-Horse 
mistakin'  day  for  nicht,  m  the  delirium  o'  a  fever — and  thinkin*  that  it  had 
been  the  moon  shinine  down  on  his  green  pastures  aneath  the  Loch,  when  it 
was  but  the  shadow  o^  a  lurid  cloud.    But  I  soon  vanished  into  distance. 

TICKLBR. 

Where  the  deuee  were  your  clothes  all  this  tfane,  my  dear  matter-of-fact 
Shepherd? 

StlSfHEftD. 

Aye — there  was  the  rub.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  I  had  for- 
gotten them — ^nay,  such  was  the  state  of  excitement  to  which  I  had  worked 
myself  up,  that,  till  I  met  the  three  gig-fu's  o'  leddies  and  gentlemen — a 
marriage-party— full  in  the  face,  I  was  not,  Mr  Dequinshy,  aware  of  being 
so  like  the  Truth.  Then  I  felt,  all  in  a  moment,  that  I  was  a  Mazeppa.  But 
had  I  turned  back,  they  would  have  supposed  that  I  had  intended  to  ao- 
couipanv  them  to  Selkirk ;  and  therefore,  to  allay  all  such  fears,  I  made  a 
shew  of  fleeing  far  awa'  aff  into  the  interior-^into  the  doudland  of  Loch 
Skene  and  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Your  adventure,  Mr  Hogg,  would  furnish  a  much  better  subject  for  the 
painter,  or  for  the  poet,  than  the  Mazeppa  of  Byron.    For,  it  is  not  possible 
to  avoid  feeling,  that  in  the  image  of  a  naked  man  on  horseback,  there  is  an 
involution  of  the  grotesque  in  the  picturesque— of  the  truly  ludicrous  in 
the  falsely  sublime.    But,  farther,  the  thought  of  bonds — whether  of  cord- 
arc  or  of  leather — on  a  bein^  naturally  free,  is  degrading  to  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  dignity  of  the  creature  so  constricted ;  and  it  ought 
ever  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  poetry  to  elevate  and  exalt.    Moreover,  Ma- 
xeppa,  in  being  subjected  to  the  scornful  gaze  of  hundreds — nay,  haply  of 
thousands  of  spectators — the  base  retinue  of  a  barbarous  power — in  a  state 
of  uttermost  nudity,  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  shame  and  rage,  which 
neither  the  contemplative  nor  imaginative  mind  could  brook  to  see  applied 
to  even  the  veriest  outcast  scum  of  our  race.  He  was,  in  fact,  placed  naked 
in  a  moving  pillory — and  the  hissing  showef  of  scornful  curses  by  which  he 
was  by  those  barbarians  assailed,  is  as  insupportable  to  our  thoughts  as  an 
irregular  volley,  or  street-firing,  of  rotten  eggs,  discharged  by  the  hooting 
rabble  against  some  miscreant  standing  with  his  face  through  a  hole  in  the 
woody  with  his  crime  placarded  on  his  felon-breast.  True,  that  as  Mazeppa 
**  recoils  into  the  wiloemess,"  the  exposure  is  less  repulsive  to  common 
ima^nation ;  but  it  is  not  to  common  imagination  that  the  highest  poetry 
is  addressed ;  and,  therefore,  though  to  the  fit  reader  there  be  mdeea  some 
relief  or  release  from  shame  in  the  "  deserts  idle,"  yet  doth  not  the  feeling 
of  degradation  so  subside  as  to  be  merged  in  that  pleasurable  state  of  the  soul, 
essential  to  the  effect  of  the  true  and  legitimate  exercise  of  poetical  power. 
Shame  pursues  him  faster  than  the  wolves ;  nor  doth  the  umbi-age  of  the 
forest-trees,  that  fiy  past  him  in  his  flight,  hide  his  nakedness,  which,  in 
some  other  conditions,  being  an  attribute  of  his  nature,  might  even  be  the 
source  to  him  and  to  us  of  a  liigh  emotion,  but  which  here  being  forcibly 
and  violently  imposed  against  his  will  by  the  will  of  a  brutal  tyrant,  is  but 
an  accident  of  his  position  in  space  and  time,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  per- 
manently c<Hitemplated  in  a  creature  let  loose  before  the  Imaginative 
Faculty.    Nor  is  this  vital  vice — so  let  me  call  it — in  anywise  cured  or 
aUeriated  by  his  subsequent  triumph,  when  he  returns— as  he  himself 
tells  us  he  did — at  the  head  of  **  twice  ten  thousand  horse !" — for  the  con- 
trast onlyserves  to  deepen  and  darken  the  original  nudity  of  his  intolerable 
doom.     The  mother-naked  man  still  seems  to  be  riding  in  front  of  all  his 
caralrjr ;  nor,  in  this  case^  has  Uie  poet's  art  sufficed  to  reinstate  him  in  bis 
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pristine  dignity,  and  to  efface  all  remembrance  of  the  degradtnff  process  of 
stripping  and  of  binding,  to  which  of  yore  the  miserable  Nuoe  had  been 
compelled  to  yield,  as  helpless  as  an  angry  child  ignominiously  whipt  by  a 
nurse,  till  its  mental  sufferings  may  be  said  to  be  lost  in  its  physical  aeonies. 
Think  not  that  I  wish  to  withhold  from  Byron  the  praise  of  considerable 
spirit  and  vigour  of  execution,  in  his  narrative  of  the  race ;  but  that  praise 
may  duly  belong  to  very  inferior  powers ;  and  I  am  now  speaking  of  Ma- 
zeppa  in  the  light  of  a  great  Poem.  A  great  Poem  it  assuredly  is  not ;  and 
how  small  a  Poem  it  assuredly  is,  must  be  felt  by  all  who  have  read,  and 
aie  worthy  to  read.  Homer's  description  of  the  dragging,  and  driving,  and 
whirling  of  the  dead  body  of  Hector  in  bloody  nakedness  behind  the  cha- 
riot-wheels of  Achilles. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  heard  ony  thing  like  that  in  a'  my  days.  Weel,  then,  sir,  there 
were  nae  wolves  to  chase  me  and  the  Bonassus,  nor  yet  mony  trees  to  over- 
shadow us,  but  we  made  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  look  about  them,  and 
mair  nor  ae  hooded  craw  and  lang-necked  heron  gjEit  a  fricht»  as  we  came 
suddenly  on  him  through  the  mis^  and  gaed  thundering  by  &e  cataracts. 
In  an  hour  or  twa  I  began  to  get  as  firm  on  my  seat  as  a  Centaur ;  and  dis- 
covered by  the  chasms  that  the  Bonassus  was  not  only  as  fleet  as  a  racer, 
but  tJiat  he  could  loup  like  a  hunter,  and  thocht  nae  mair  o*  a  thirty  feet 
spang  than  ye  wad  think  o'  stepping  across  the  gutter.  Ma  faith,  we  were 
na  lang  o'  being  in  Moffat ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  your  Flight,  Mr  Hogg,  there  were  visibly  and  audibly  concentrated  all 
the  attributes  of  the  highest  Poetry.  First,  freedom  of  the  will;  for  self- 
impelled  you  ascendea  tlie  animal:  Secondly,  the  impulse,  though  imme- 
diately consequent  upon,  and  proceeding  from,  one  or  fear,  was  yet  an  im- 
Eulse  of  courage ;  and  courage  is  not  only  a  virtue,  and  acknowledged  to 
e  such  in  all  Chi'istian  countries,  but  among  the  Romans — who  assuredly, 
however  low  they  must  be  ranked  on  the  intellectual  scale,  were  neverthe- 
less morally  a  brave  people — to  it  alone  was  given  the  name  virhu :  Thirdly, 
though  you  were  during  your  whole  flight  so  far  passive  as  that  you  yielded 
to  the  volition  of  the  creature,  yet  were  you  likewise,  during  your  whole 
course,  so  fai*  active,  that  you  guided^  as  it  appears,  the  motions,  which  it 
was  beyond  your  power  entirely  to  conti'ol ;  thus  vindicating  in  your  own 
person  the  rights  of  the  superior  order  of  creation :  Fourthly,  you  were  not 
so  subjugated  by  the  passion  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  your  situation,  as 
to  be  insensible  to  or  regardless  of  the  courtesies,  the  amenities,  and  the 
humanities  of  civilized  life, — ^as  witness  that  glance  of  mutual  recognition 
that  passed,  in  one  moment,  between  you  and  the  **  bonny  creature    in  the 

Sg;  nor  yet  to  be  inattentive  to  the  effect  produced  by  yourself  and  the 
onassus  on  various  tribes  of  the  inferior  creatures,— cattle,  sheep,  crows, 
and  herons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poetical  delight  experience  by  you  from 
the  influence  of  the  beautiful  or  august  shows  of  nature, — ^mtsts,  clouds,  ca- 
taracts, and  the  eternal  mountains:  Fifthly,  the  constantly  accompany^ing 
sense  of  danger  interfused  with  that  of  safety,  so  as  to  constitute  one  complex 
emotion,  under  which,  hurried  as  you  were,  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth 
that  you  found  leisure  to  admire,  nay,  even  to  wonder  at,  the  strange  speed 
of  that  most  extraordinary  animal — and  most  extraordinary  he  must  be,  if 
the  only  living  representative  of  liis  species  since  the  days  of  Aristotle — 
nor  less  to  admire  and  wonder  at  your  own  skill,  equally,  if  not  more,  mi- 
raculous, and  well  entitled  to  throw  into  the  shade  of  oblivion  the  art  of 
the  roost  illustrious  equestrian  that  ever  <'  witched  the  world  widi  nohle 
horsemanship."  Sixthly,  the  sublime  feeling  of  penetrating,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, cloud-land  and  all  the  mist-cities  that  evanished  as  you  galloped  into 
their  suburbs,  gradually  giving  way  to  a  feeling  no  less  sublime,  of  having  left 
behind  all  those  unsubstantial  phantom-regions,  and  of  nearing  the  habitation 
or  tabernacle  of  men,  known  by  the  name  of  Mofiat — perhaps  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  of  all  the  successive  series  of  states  of  your  soul  since  first  jaa 
appeared  among  the  hills,  like  Sol  entering  Taurus :  And,  Finally,  the  deep 
trance  gfljQine-f^lt  delight  tl^^t  mw^  tav©  ftUen  upgn  youy  ^iriv— truQ 
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still  to  all  the  sweetest  and  most  sacred  of  the  social  affections — when>  the 
Grey  Mare's  Tail  left  streammg  far  behind  that  of  the  Bonassus,  y^u  knew 
from  the  murmur  of  that  silver  stream  that  your  flight  was  about  to  cease — 
till,  lo  I  the  pretty  village  of  which  you  spoke,  embosomed  in  hills  and 
trees — tlie  sign  of  the  W^ite  Lion,  peradventure,  motionless  iu  the  airless 
calm — a  snug  parlour  with  a  blazing  ingle— re^pparelling  instant,  almost  as 
thought— food  both  for  man  and  beast — for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — pardon 
my  familiarity  for  sake  of  my  friendship — and  his  Bonassus :  Yea,  from  goal 
to  goaJ,the  entire  Flight  is  Poetry,  and  the  original  idea  of  nakedness  is  lost 
—or  say  rather  veiled — in  the  halo-light  of  imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

.Weel,  if  it's  no  provokin',  Mr  De  Quinshy,  to  heai-  you,  who  never  was  on 
a  Bonassus  a'  your  days,  analeezin',  wi'  the  maist  comprehensive  and  acute 
philosophical  accuracy,  ma  complex  emotion  duiing  the  Flight  to  Moffat 
far  better  than  I  could  do  myseu 

NORTU. 

Your  genius,  James,  is  synthetical. 

SHEPHERD. 

Synthetical  ?  I  houp  no— at  least  nae  mair  sae  tlian  the  genius  o*  Burns 
or  Allan  Kinninghame — or  the  lave — for 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

What  is  the  precise  Era  of  the  Flight  to  Moffat  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  De  Quinshy,  you're  like  a'  ither  great  philosophers,  ane  o'  the  maist  cre- 
dulous o'  mankind!  You  wad  believe  me,  were  I  to  say  that  I  had  ridden  a 
wfaale  up  the  Yarrow  frae  Newark  to  Eltrive !  The  haill  story's  a  lee!  and  sae 
free  o*  ony  fundation  in  truth,  that  I  wou'd  hae  nae  objections  to  tak  my  bible- 
oath  that  sic  a  beast  as  a  Bonassus  never  was  creawted— and  it's  lucky  for 
him  that  he  never  was,  for  seeing  tliat  he's  said  to  consume  three  bushel  o* 
inffans  to  dinner  every  day  o'  his  life,  Noali  would  never  hae  letten  him  in- 
till  the  Aik,  and  he  would  have  been  found,  after  the  subsiding  o'  the  waters, 
a  skeleton  on  the  tap  o'  Mount  Ararat. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

His  non-existence  in  nature  is  altogether  distinct  from  his  existence  in 
the  imagination  of  the  poet — and,  in  good  truth,  redounds  to  his  honour — 
for  his  cnaracter  must  be  vieAved  in  the  light  of  a  pure  Em  rationis — or  say 
rather— 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  let  him  be  an  Ens  rationis.  But  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
ivas  bammed,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  recognise  the  legitimate  colloquial  use  of  the  word  Sam,  Mr  Hogg, 
denoting,  I  believe,  "  the  willing  surrendering  of  belief,  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  to  any  statement  made  with  appa- 
rent sincerity,  but  real  deceit,  by  a  mind  not  previously  suspected  to  exist 
iu  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  falsehood." 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir, — ^that's  a  Bain.  In  Glasgow,  they  ca't  a  ggGg:g' — But  wliaVs 
the  matter  wi'  Mr  North  ?  Saw  ye  ever  the  cretur  lookin*  sae  gash  ?  I 
Tvish  he  may  no  be  in  a  fit  o'  apoplexy.    Speak  till  him,  Mr  De  Quinshy. 

ENGLISH  OPIUBI-EATER. 

His  countenance  is,  indeed,  ominously  sable,— but  'tis  most  unlikely  tliat 
apoplexy  should  strike  a  person  of  his  spare  habit:  Nay,  I  must  sit  cor- 
rected ;  for  I  believe  that  attacks  of  this  kind  have,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  become  comparatively  frequent,  and  constitute  one  of  the  not 
least  perplexing  phenomena  submitted  to  the  inquisition  of  Modem  Me- 
dical Science. — Mr  North,  will  you  relieve  our  anxiety  ? 

SHEPHERD  (starting  up,  and  flying  to  »iR  nortii.^ 

His  face  is  a*  purple.  Confoun'  that  cravat ! — for  the  mair  you  pu'  at  It, 
the  tichter  it  grows. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

-  Mr  Hogg,  1  would  seriously  and  earnestly  recommend  more  delicacy  and 
gentleiiese. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Tuto.  It'ft  fastened,  I  declare,  ahint  wi'  a  gold  budde,-*and  afore  wi'  a 
gold  prill,— a  l>rotch  fra  Mrs  Gentle,  in  the  shape  o'  a  bleedin'  heart !— 'Twill 
Be  the  death  o'  bim^C^ !  puir  fallow,  puir  fidlow ! — ^rax  me  owre  that  knife. 
What's  this  ?  You've  given  me  the  silver  fish-knife,  Mr  De  Quinshy.  Na, — 
that's  far  waur,  Mr  Holder — ^That  swmrd  for  carvin'  the  round.  But  here's 
qiyaiDJockteleg. 

[SHBPREao  unclasps  his  pocket-knife, — and  while  brandishing 
it  in  great  trepidation,  Mr  North  opens  his  eyes, 

NORTH. 

Emond!  Emond!  Emond  I— Thurtell— Thurtell-^Thurtell ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A  drapo'  bloid's  on  his  bndn,---and  Reason  becomes  Raving !  What's  Man  ? 

TICKLER. 

Cut  away,  James.  Not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Be  firm  and  decided,  else 
he  b  a  dead  heal^en. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae's  me,— wae*sme !  Nae  goshawk  ever  sae  glowered,— «and  only  look  at 
his  puir  fingers  boo  they  are  workin' !  I  canna  thole  the  siglit^ — Fm  as  weak's 
a  wean, — and  fear  that  Fm  gaun  to  fent.  Tak  the  knife,  Tickler.  O,  look 
at  his  hauns, — ^look  at  his  hauns ! 

TICKLER  (bending  over  mr  north.) 
Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sir,-^!  comprehend  you — I— — 

SHEPHERD  (in  anger  and  astonishmerU^y 
Mr  Tickler  I  are  you  mad  ?— fingerin'  your  fingers  in  tnat  gate>«-As  if  you 
were  mockin'  him  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

They  are  conrersing;  Mr  Hogg,  in  that  language  which  origmated  in 
Oriental—— 

SHEPHERD* 

Oh  r  they're  speakin*  on  their  fingers  ?— then  a^s  richt»--'a]ui  Mr  North's 
comin'  roim'  again  until  his  seven  senses.    It's  been  but  a  dwawm  I 

TICKLER. 

Mr  North  has  just  contrived  to  communicate  to  me,  gentlemen,  the 
somewhat  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  backbone  of  the  pike  has  for  some 
time  past  been  sticking  about  half-way  down  his  throat ;  that  being  unwill- 
ing to  interrupt  the  conviviality  of  the  company,  he  endeavoured  at  first  to 
conceal  the  circumstance,  and  then  made  ue  most  strenuous  efforts  to  dis-  - 
lodge  it,  upwards  or  downwards,  without  avail ;  but  that  you  must  not  al- 
low vourselves  to  fall  into  any  extravagant  consternation,  as  he  indulges 
the  fond  hope  ttiat  it  may  be  extractei^  even  without  professional  asstsi- 
ance,  by  Mr  De  Quincey,  who  has  an  exceedingly  neat  small  Byronish 
hand,  and  on  whose  decision  of  character  he  places  the  most  unfaltering 
reliance. 

SHEPHERD  (in  a  huff,^ 

Does  he  ?— Very  weel— syne  he  forgets  aula  freens'-»let  him  do  sae— 

NORTH. 

Ohrr  Hogrwhu-H:hru— u—u— u— Hogruwhuu*--— 

SHEPHERD. 

Na  ?  I  canna  resist  sic  pleadin*  eloquence  as  that— here's  the  screw,  let  me 
try  it— Or,  what  think  ye,  Mr  Tickler,— what  think  ye,  Mr  De  Quinahy— «' 
thir  pair  o'  boot-hooks  ?— Gin  I  could  get  a  cleik  o*  the  bane  by  ane  o'  the 
Vertebrae,  I  might  hoise  it  gentiy  up,  by  slaw  degrees,  sae  that  ane  could  get 
at  it  wi'  their  finffers,  and  then  pu^  it  out  o'  his  mouth  in  a  twiidclin' !  But 
first  let  me  look  doon  his  throat — Open  your  mouth,  my  dearest  sir. 

[Mr  North  leans  back  his  head,  and  opens  his  mouths 

SHEPHERD. 

1  see't  like  a  harrow.    Bin  ben,  baith  o'  ye,  for  Mr  Awmroae. 

[Tickler  and  Mr  Db  Qudtcet  obegf^ 
Weel  ackit,  sir — ^weel  ackit^  was  ta'en  in  mysell  at  first,  for  your  cheelca 
^^w«  like  coals.    Here's  the  back-bane  o'  the  pike  mi  the  trencher^-FU-^ 
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[Re-^nier  Tickler  and  Opium-Eatbh,  with  Mr  Ambrose, />a/e  as  death,] 
If  s  aU  <»rer,  geBtlemeii-*It*8  all  over ! 

AMBROSE. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  [FaitUs awai/ into  Tickler* s  arm$, 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deetil*B  the  matter  wi'  you,  you  Bet  o*  fuleis  ?— >Pve  gotten  out 
the  baneb.<^Look  here  at  the  akeleton  o^  the  shark ! 

ENGUSU  OPIUM«EATER. 

Monstrous ) 

NORTH  {running  to  the  assistance  ofutL  Ambrose*) 
We  have  sported  too  far,  I  fear,  with  his  sensibilities. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  similar  case  of  a  fish-bone  in  Germany 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  De  Quiashy,  can  you  really  swalloTv  that? 

[Lookim;  at  the  pike-backy  about  two  feet  hng. 
But  the  hour  has  nearly  expired. 

[  The  Leanders  play-^^  Hey^  Johnnie  Cope,  are  you  wauken  yet  P**— 
Mr  Ambrose  starts  to  his  feet^^runs  offhand  re^appears  almost 
instanter  at  the  head  of  the  forces. 

Third  Course.^^FksL 
tickler. 


ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 


SHEPHERD  (in  continuatim,) 
And  do  you  really  think,  Mr  North,  that  the  kintra  s  in  gieat  and  general 
distress^  and  a*  orders  in  a  state  o'  absolute  starvation  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes— James— although  the  Duke  caimot  see  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects, 
I  can — and— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Certmn  appearances  do  indicate  national  distress  j  yet  1  think  1  cou'd, 
withoutenmeikle  difficulty,  lay  my  haun  the  noo  on  ithers  that  seem  to 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

NORTH. 

No  sophistry,  James.  True,  that  Ave  are  now  sitting  at  a  Feast.  But  re- 
member; James,  that  All  Poors  Day  has  been  duly  celebrated  by  us  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  our  career,  and  that  one  omission  <>f  obser- 
vance of  such  anniversary  might  prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  **  The  M a- 
Mzine/* 

SHEPHERD. 

At  least  ominous.  For  sure  aneuch  it  wou'd  be  ungi'atefu'  to  ffti'get  our 
subscribers. 
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NORTH. 

And  are  we  to  violate  a  sacred  custom,  Diereljr  because  the  country  has 
been  brought  by  an  incapable  and  unprincipled  ministry  to  the  brink  of 
ruin? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Yet,  I  have  seen  nothmg  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  incline  me  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  doctrine— originally  stated  by  Say,  afterwards  ex- 
pounded by  Ricardo— and,  since  the  death  of  that  illustrious  discoverer-— 
(happier  than  Cooke,  who  by  twice  circumnavigatmff  the  globe, — ^for  on  his 
third^voyage  he  was  cut  off  by  the  savage  Sandwichers,  the  problem  un- 
solved— ascertained  the  non-existence  of  Terra  Inc(^ita  Australis; — ^yea, 
more  felicitous  even  than  Columbus,  who,  while  he  indeed  found  a  new 
world,  mistook  it  for  an  old  one,  and  dreamt  that  he  beheld  isles  that  of 
old  had  been  visited  for  their  golden  store  by  the  ships  of  Solomon :) — I  say, 
since  the  death  of  David  Ricardo  unmercifully  and  laboriously  overload- 
ed with  a  heap  of  leaden  words  that  love  the  ground,  by  Smith  and  Mac- 
Culloch  [whose  pages  are  the  most  arid  spots  in  that  desert  of  Politico* 
Economical  science  which  the  genius  of  the  Jew  mapped  out,  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  all  the  main  caravan  roads  ought  to  run  by  die  banks 
of  the  rivers,  by  the  wells,  and  by  the  oases] — that  doctrine,  wliicli,  being 
established  by  arpimeuts  a  prior i,  would  indeed  remain  in  my  reason  im- 
mutable as  an  axiom  in  the  mathematics,  in  qiite  of  all  tlie  seeming  oppo- 
sition of  mere  outward  facts,  or  phenomena  from  which  the  blind  leaamg 
the  blind,  owl-like  in  mid-day,  would  seek  to  draw  conclusions  at  vital  enmity 
with  those  primal  truths  subsisting  effectually  and  necessarily  in  the  Rela- 
tions of  Things ; — [which  relations  indeed  they  are,  shadowed  or  figured 
out  to  ordinary  apprehension  under  various  names:] — the  Doctrine,  in 
short,  that  Production  is  the  Cause  of  Production,  that  Vents  ci'eate  Vents, 
and  thence,  that  a  universal  Glut  is  a  Moral  and  Physical  Impossibility,  the 
monster  of  a  sick  merchant's  di*eam. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  Ventfl  creawte  Vents !  Do  you  mean,  in  plain  language,  Mr  De  Quin- 
shy,  to  say  tliat  lums  creawte  lums — ^that  ae  cliimley  procreawtea  anither 
chimley— 

NORTH. 

My  deaf  James,  you  know  nothing  of  Political  Economy-^so  hold  your— 

SUEPIIERD. 

Heaven  be  praised— for  a'  them  that  pretends  they  do — I  mean  the  farm* 
ers— aye  brealc.  I  ken  ae  puir  fallow,  a  cock-laird,  wi'  a  pleasant  mailin'  o' 
his  ain,  that  had  been  in  the  family  since  Setb,  that  got  his  deatii  by  studyin* 
the  Stot  "  Stimulate  Production  I  Stimulate  Production !"  was  aye  puir 
Watty's  cry—"  Nae  fear  o*  consumption.  The  nati  consumerefruges" ^(fw 
the  Stot  had  taught  him  to  quote  some  rare  lines  o'  Latin)—"  will  aye  be  hun- 
giy  and  thirsty,  and  need  to  wear  claes ;" — but  Watty  drave  baith  his  pks 
and  his  sheep  to  a  laigh  market ;  he  faud  that  the  Stot  was  likewise  far 
wrang  in  tellin'  him  that  competition  cou'd  no  possibly  reduce  profits— 
an  apophthegm  you  would  hae  thocht  aforehaun'  that  wud  hae  scunnered  a 
natural-bom  idiot— yet  still  wad  Watty  study  the  Stot — for  he ^as  a  dour 
cretur— till  ae  nicht,  ridin'  hame  frae  Selkirk,  wV  MacCuUoch's  Principles 
in  the  right-haun'  pouch  o'  his  big-coat,  he  was,  as  you  micht  easily  hae  con- 
jectured, thraAvn  aff  his  balance,  and  cowpin'  ower  till  that  side,  was  drag- 
ged wi'  his  fit  in  the  stinup  till  he  was  as  dead  as  the  Stot's  ain  doctrine 
about  Absentees. 

NORTH. 

Besides,  gentlemen,  remember  that  our  board  to-day  is  chiefly  supplied 
by  presents,  among  which  are  many  love-gifts  from  the  fair 

SHEPHERD. 

And  then.  The  Fragments 

NORTH. 

The  Ileliquice  Danaum 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  the  property  o'  the  poor < 
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NORTH. 

And  will  all  be  distributed  to-morrow— by  ticket-»accordiBg  to  tlie  ar- 
rangement of  Mrs  Gentle— -« 

SHEPHERD. 

The  maist  charitable  o*  God^s  creturs— ^xceptin'  yoursell,  my  dear  sir— 

whose  haun'  is  open  as  day Oh,  man !  but  there's  a  heap  6'  hatefu' 

meanin'  in  the  epithet,  close-fisted!  I  like  aye  to  see  the  open  pawm,  for 
it*8  amidst  as  expressive  's  the  open  broo.  A  greedy  chiel — him  that's  ony 
way  meeserly,  aye  sits,  you'll  observe,  wi*  his  nieves  crunkled  up  uncon- 
sciously through  the  power  o'  habit,  or  keeps  them  in  the  pockets  o'  his 
breeks  as  if  fumblin'  amang  the  fardens ;  ana  let  the  conversation  be  about 
what  it  wull,  there's  aye  a  sort  o'  mental  reservation  in  his  een,  seemin' 
to  say,  that  if  the  talk  shou'd  tak  a  turn,  and  ony  hint  be  drapt  about  a  sub- 
scription to  a  droon'd  fisherman's  widow  and  weans,  or  the  like,  he'll  in- 
stantly thraw  cauld  water  on't,  surest  enquiries  intill  her  character,  and 
ring  the  bell  for  his  hack. — North,  Tuk  at  thae  twa  creturs  gutlin' — ^the  tane 
at  tiie  saiddle,  and  tlie  tither  at  ^e  fillet !— - Awmrose;  change  the  position 
o'  the  foure  principal  dishes  answerin'  to  the  Foure  Airts^ 

[Ambrose  makes  the  saddle  excJiange  places  with  the  fillet,  the  sirloin 
with  the  round. 
By  this  dispensation,  each  o'  us  gets  easy  access,  feenally,  to  a'  the  dishes, 
sereawtim ;  can  carve  in  his  ain  way,  and  taks  his  fair  chance  o'  tiie  tid- 
bits ;— but  d'ye  ken,  sirs,  that  I'm  gettin'  melancholy — fa'in'  into  laigh  spirits 
"•weary  o'  life.  1  houp  it's  but  the  reaction  frae  that  dafiin' — ^but  really  the 
verra  skies  seem  to  ma  een  as  if  I  ii^re  lookin'  up  to  them,  lyin'  on  my 
back  aneath  a  muddy  stream — while,  as  for  this  globe,  it's  naething  but 
glaur !  The  poetiy  o'  life  is  dead  and  buried,  sir,  and  wha  can  bear  to  be 
wadin'  frae  momin'  till  nicht,  up  to  his  oxters,  in  prose  ?  The  verra  Deevil 
himsell  's  got  dull  in  the  hauu's  o*  that  Rab  Montgomery, — cauld-rifed,  as 
if  hell  were  out  o'  coals, — a'  its  blast-fiimaces  choked  up  wi'  blue  silent  ashes 
— and  the  damned  coorin'  and  chitterin'  in  comers,  as  if  fire  were  frost. 

NORTH. 

James!  James! 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  be  feared  for  me  bein'  blasphemous.  Rather  than  sin  sae,  micht 
1  cease  to  breathe,  or  gang  sighin'  and  sabbin'  in  insanity  through  the  wobds 
and  moors  I  The  Deevil's  just  as  utter  a  nonentity  as  ony  ither  dream ;  or 
if  no,  at  the  maist,  he's  but  a  soap-bubble.  Mind  ye,  I'm  speakin'  o'  an  ex- 
ternal Deevil— a  shaped  Satan — a  limb'd  Lucifer — a  Beelzebub  wi'  a  belly 
«-goin'  bodily  about,  wi'  cloots  and  horns,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

NORTH. 

The  saving  superstition  of  the  imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae— shadows  seen  by  sin  movin'  atween  and  the  sky  in  the  gloamUi,* 
when  naebody's  near,  but  some  glowerin'  and  listenin'  auld  motionless 
tower— shadows  o'  its  ain  thochts,  at  whicli  it  aften  gangs  demented— nor 
will  they  subside  awa'  intill  naething,  but,  unsubstantial  as  they  are,  far  mair 
endurable  than  substance— just'  as  ghosts  continue  to  glide  about  for  cen- 
turies after  ^e  bodies  have  amaist  ceased  to  be  even  banes,  and  haunt  a'  the 
hiUs  and  glens,  sunshine  and  moonlight  alike,  loun  or'stomiy  days;— nor'un- 
privileged  are  they  by  conscience  to  enter— just  as  if  a  thunder-cloud  were 
passin'  the  sky-light  windows — into  the  house  o'  God— still  by  the  side  o' 
the  sinner,  even  on  the  Sabbath— and  keepin'  fixed  on  his  their  dismal  een, 
they  can  frichten  the  immortal  spirit  withm  him,  sae  that  his  ears  nae  mair 
transmit  to  it  the  singin'  o*  the  psalm— unless  you  ca'  that  singin',  which 
is  mair  like  the  noise  o'  ever  sae  mony  swarms  o'  bees  a'  castin'  thegether 
on  a  het  day  on  the  same  sycamore,  and  murderin'  ane  anither  in  the  con- 
fusion o'  queens,  by  haill  hives,  till  the  winged  air  is  in  torment,  and  a*  tiie 
grun'  aneath  crawhn'  wi'  wrathfu'  mutilation ! 

NORTH. 

PoUok  was  a  true  poet--and  the  Course  of  Time,  though  not  a  poem, 
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overflows  with  poetry ;  but  the  «peB  of  that  angel  muBt  be  bugged,  and 
stifled  in  the  cesa-pools  of  the  cities  where  thejr*— ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Suppose  we  begin  wi*  the  Embro*  apes.    TIiere*i8  that  cretor— - 

NORTH. 

Let  him  stand  over  for  a  season — one  other  chatter— and  he  dies. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  cou'd  greet— I  hae  grat— to  tiiink  o*  puu*  Pollok  haein'  been  ea*d  sae 
Bune  awa* — ^but  his  country  may  be  said  to  hae  bigged  a  monument  ower 
his  remains. 

NORTH. 

Poor  Blanco  White's  London  Review— got  up  among  some  of  the  most 
formal  of  the  Oxford  prig8«-for  Whatley  surely  could  never  countenance 
3uch  a  concern— -the  omy  number  that  ever  got  printed  ordered  the  world 
to  despise  Pollok.  The  Course  of  Time — ^fljltonic  In  derign  and  execi^ 
tion**wa0  ^ed  by  the  Oriel  Cridc  as  a  prize  poemr— -« 

SHEPHERD. 

I  reCDlleck,  sir.  Yon  Number's  used  at  MoUnt-Benger  still,  as  a  atane 
xweight-i— 

NORTH. 

Eacli  paltry  paiodical,  James,  that,  bom  of  poorest  parents,  and  fed  Iron 
the  first,  as  paupers'  brats  must  be,  on  pap  provided  by  charity,  b^ins  soon 
as  it  is  dropped,  drab-and-dltch-delivered,  instinctivdy  to  caterwaul  after 
the  fashion  of  its  progenitors,  like  a  nest  o*  kittens,  snoking  about  the  straw 
with  their  little  red  snub-noses,  and  sealed  swoln  eyes,  which  are  plainly 
doomed  never  to  see  the  day,  except  perhaps  one  single  blink  on  the  morn- 
ing^ they  are  all  plopped  pitilessly  mto  a  pond,  to  be  fished  out  and  flung  is 
again,  every  spnng-Saturday,  by  schoolboys  leaminff  the  elements  of  an- 
gling  Each  paltry  periodical,  James,  weekly,'monthTy,or  quarterly — ^while 

ake  a  puddle  in  a  cart-wheel  rut,  it  attempts  to  reflect  the  physiognomy  of 
Christopher  North— employs  tlie  very  first  moments  of  its  transitory  exist* 
ence  in  shewing  its  gums— for  tinje  is  not  given  it  for  teeth— at  Me — ^at  Us 
— at  the  Magazine — who  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  treating  it  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog  has  been  sometimes  seen  to  treat  a  troublesome  turnspit 

SHEPHERD. 

Oot  they  gang,  ane  after  the  ither,  like  sae  mony  farden  candles  stiddo' 
intill  turnips — and  och  I  what  a  shabby  stink !  Ae  single  sneer  frae  you,  sir, 
smeeks  and  smithers  them  in  their  ain  reek ;  and  yet,  sic  Is  the  apite  o' 
stupidity,  that  ae  fule  taks  nae  wamin'  frae  the  fate  o'  the  fiile  afore  him^ 
but  they  are  a'  like  sae  mony  sheep,  jumpin'  o'  their  ain  accord  into  the  verra 
shambles-^although  the  Shepherd — ^that's  me— does  a'  he  can  wi'  his  col- 
leys  to  keep  them  out  o'  the  jaws  o'  destruction,  and  get  them  a'  safely  eol- 
lected  in  ae  staring  squad  on  the  common,  whare  they  may  feed  on  herb- 
age little  or  nane  tiie  waur  for  the  goose-dung.-*Hoo't  tite  Embro  Review 
gaunon? 

NORTH. 

Very  well  indeed,  James.  Methinks,  under  the  new  editor,  it  bath  more 
pith  and  smeddum. 

SHEPHERD. 

O'  late  years  it  has  aye  remmded  me  o'  an  auld  worn-out  ram,  whom 
the  proprietor  does  na  like  eidier  to  let  dee  o'  hunger,  or  a'  at  since  to  pit 
out  o'  its  meesery— but  syne  he's  of  nae  use  noo,  and  wunna  sell  either  ror 
woo'  or  meat,  the  master  flings  him  noo  and  then  a  turnip,  and  noo  uaA 
then  alloos  him  a  wusp  o'  strae— as  he  stauns  wi'  his'tawty  sides,  speend 
horns,  and  beard  that  has  never  been  shaven  in  the  memory  o'  man— the 
Eemage  rather  than  the  Reality  o'  a  Ram. 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  tlie  youth  of  the  animal  seems  in  some  meaanre  Testored, 
and  he  butts  away  with  much  anhnation  and-««- 

SHEPHERD. 

♦^  »f  !i?™  *^  ^^^  *®  ^^^  »»  *>reak  his  horns.    Them  tiiaifa  beginning 

to  Dud  s  tender,  but  them  that's  dune  wi'  growin'  's  frush;  I  hae  nae  fiutt 
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in  the  renewal  o'  youth;  and  tiiough  the  Ram,  videlicet,  the  Review,  may 
be  better  fed  noo  than  for  some  wunters  by-past — puir  beast  I— ;yet  h^  can 
only  be  patched  up.  Ye  may  aiblins  fatten  his  sides—but  FU  ^fy  you  to 
harden  his  horns.  Wash  him  in  the  Sky-blue  Pool,  but  still  wuU  his  woo'  be 
like  a  specie  o'  hair  on  some  outlandish  dug;  and  as  for  continuin*  his— — 

NORTH. 

Southey's  Colloquies  are,  in  the  opinion  of  young  Macauley,  exceeding- 
ly contemptible— ~ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha's  young  Macauley  ? 

NORTH, 

The  son  of  old  Macauley. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha  the  deevil's  auld  Macauley  ? 

NORTH. 

Zachary. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  The  Sierra  Leone  Saint,  who  has  been  tlie  means  of  sendin*  sae 
mony  sinners  to  Satan  through  that  accuised  settlement  ? 

NORTH. 

The  same— whom  our  friend  Macqueen  has  squabashed— and  whom  that 
able  and  accomplished  man,  Charles  M'Kenzie,  late  consul-general  at 
Hayti 

SHEPHERD. 

Charles  M'Kenzie !  I  see  his  Notes  on  Hayti  advertised  by  Colbum.  Til 
warrant  they'll  be  gude— for  I  remember  him  lang  ago,  a  medical  student 
at  the  College  here,  afore  he  turned  himsell  to  mercantile  affairs,  and  a  cle- 
verer young  man  wasna  in  a'  Embro.' 

NORTH. 

He  is  about  to  be  sent  out  by  Government  to  Cuba— one  of  the  judges 
to  enquire—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  to  hear't— I  houp  noo  he'll  send  me  bame  some  rum  and  lunes 
*— wi'  a  boghead  o'  sugar— 

NORTH. 

But,  James,  as  I  was  saying,  Tliomas  Macauley  informs  his  fellow-crea- 
tures that  Robert  Southey's  mmd  is  "  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning truth  ftrom  falsehood." 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  Thomas  Macauley  is  nather  mair  nor  less  than  an  impertinent  puppy 
for  bis  pains ;  and  Maga  should  lay  him  across  her  knee,  doun  wi'  his  breeks, 
and  baun'  ower  head  wi'  the  tause  on  his  doup,  like  Dominie  Skelp— • 

NORTH. 

He  adds,  '*  Mr  Southcy  brings  to  the  task  two  faculties  which  were  never, 
Tve  believe,  vouchsafed  in  measure  so  copious  to  any  human  being, — ^the  far 
culty  of  believing  without  a  reason,  and  the  faculty  of  hating  without  a  pro- 
vocation ;"  and  again,  '<  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Soutibey,  reason  nas  no  place  at 
fdl,  as  eilber  leader  or  follower,  as  either  sovereign  or  s}aye." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wonner,  sir,  boo  you  can  remember  sic  malignant  trash.  An'  these  are  the 
aymptoms,  sir,  are  they,  that  the  youth  o'  ^e  auld  Ram  is  renewed  ? 

NORTH. 

No  doubt  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  younjj  gentleman,  that, 
while  in  fact  he  was  merely  attempting,  without  much  point,  to  stick  a  pin 
into  the  calve  of  one  of  Mr  Southey's  literary  lege,  he  was  planting  a  dagger 
In  the  brain  of  the  Laureate. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Lilliputian  atween  the  spauls  o'  Gulliver.  Yet  one  cannabut  admire  the 
courage  o'  the  cretur  in  the  inverse  ratio  o'  its  impotence.  Only  suppose 
Sootbey  to  stir  in  his  sleep— but  to  gie  a  sneeze  or  a  snore — and  hoo  the  bit 
barrister— for  I  remember  what  the  bit  body  is  no<>— would  wriggle  awalike 
a  worm^  and  divin'  intill  some  dung,  hide  himsell  amang  the  grubs. 
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NOBTR. 

He's  a  clever  lad,  JameB — 

SHEPHERD. 

Evidentlf,  and  a  clever  lad  he'll  remain,  depend  je  upon  that,  a'  the  days 
o'  his  life.  A  clever  lad  o'  thirty  year  aiild  and  some  odds,  is  to  ma  mind 
the  maist  melancholy  'sjcht  in  nature — only  think  o'  a  clever  lad  o'  three- 
score and  ten  on  his  death-bed,  wha  can  look  back  on  nae  greater  achieve- 
ment than  haein*  aince— or  aiblins  ten  times — abused  Mr  Soothey  in  the 
Embro'  Review  I 

NORTH. 

The  son  of  the  Saint,  who  seems  himself  to  be  something  of  a  reviewer, 
is  insidious  as  the  serpent,  but  fangless  as  the  slow-worm. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  tlie  hag  or  blin-worm  ? 

NORTH. 

The  same.  He  pretends  to  admire  Mr  Southey's  poetry,  that  with  its 
richness  he  may  contrast  the  poverty  of  his  prose.  "  His  larger  poems," 
quoth  he,  ^  though  full  of  faults,  ai*e  nevertlieless  extraordinary  produc- 
tions. We  doubt  greatly  whether  they  will  be  read  fifty  years  hence — but 
tliat,  if  they  arc  read,  they  will  be  admired,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.*' 
As  for  his  short  poems, ''  they  are  not  generallv  happy ;"  and  *'  his  odes  are 
for  the  most  part  worse  than  Pye's,  and  as  bad  as  Uibber's." 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  deevil  I  hoo  envious  thochts  maim  hae  been  eatin'  awa'  at  his  heart 
like  mites  in  a  rotten  cheese ! 

NORTH. 

All  Mr  Southey's  heroes — says  the  Templar — ^^  make  love  either  like  sera- 
phim or  cattle."  "  No  man  out  of  a  cloister  ever  wrote  about  love  so  coldly, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  grossly." 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  young  leddies  in  Britain  ken  that  to  be  a  lee— and  the  cross-bred 
puppy  o'  a  mongrel-cur  wadna  hesitate  to  ca'  themselves  linimers,  after 
speakin'  o'  the  coldness  and  grossness  of  the  love  of  Thalaba  for  Oneiza  his 
Arabian  Maid,  whether  breathed  in  delight  in  their  tent  beneath  the  palm- 
tree's  shade,  or  groaned  in  madness  amid  the  tombs,  after  Azrael  tlie  angel 
of  death  had  left  their  bridal  chamber.    What  does  he  mean  by  cattle  ? 

NORTH. 

Obscene  insolence  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Trash  like  that,  sir,  wad  damn  at  aince  ony  new  periodical.  Tak  ma 
word  for't,  sir,  the  auld  Ram'll  no  leeve  lang  on  sic  articles  o'  consumptioii. 
He'll  tak  the  rot,  and  dee  a'  ae  scab,  ae  carbuncle,  **  a  perfect  chrysolite." 

NORTH. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  exposing  the  gross  misrepresentations-^say  the 
falsehoods — of  this  article — but 

SHEPHERD. 

'Tweel  it's  no  worth  your  while.  The  weed's  withered,  I'se  warrant,  by 
this  time,  though  no  a  month  auld^while  the  flowers  o'  Mr  Soothey*s  ge- 
nius, rich  and  rare,  bright  and  balmy,  will  breathe  and  bloom  as  lang's  ttie 
sun  shines  on  the  earth,  and  tlie  Seasons  keep  rinnin',  alternately,  unwea- 
ried alangside  o'  his  chariot  wheels.  Mr  De  Quinshy,  what  for  dinna  ye 
speak  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Southey  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  just  as  Mr 
Macauley  is  one  of  the  most  obscm'e  men,  of  the  age.  The  abuse  lavished 
upon  him  in  that  contemptible  critique  on  his  Colloquie8«-a  critique  which 
I  liave  read,  and  therefore  must  correct  the  statement  I  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  Course,  that  I  had  not  seen  any  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  since  that  for  April  182G-^is  baser  than  I  could  liave  expected  even 
from  a  Macauley — ^meaning thereby  any  Sinner  among  the  Saints^and  I  do 
not  doubty  Mr  Hogg,  to  use  your  oAvn  amusing  image,  that  it  will  sicken^  if 
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not  pokon  to  death,  the  old  Ram— >the  ancient  Aries— a  sign  into  whieh  the 
sun  never  enters—— 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  wutty— Fm  a  sure  judge  o'  wut— that's  wutty  I 

TICKLER  {ande  to  the  shepherd.) 
But  80-eo— I  prefer  our  admfa*able  friend's  logic  to  his— — 

SHEPHERD  {agide  to  tickler.) 
Na-«*n»— 1  canna  thole  his  logic. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

But  while  I  reprobate  the  insolent  spirit  in  which  this  obscure  cipher  has 
chosen  to  speak  of  such  a  good  and  great  man,  let  it  be  understood  that  I 
not  only  withhold  my  sympathy  from  some  of  the  sentiments  eicpressed  by 
Mr  Southey  4n  his  Colloquies,  but  censure  them  as  most  erroneous,  and 
most  unjust — as,  for  example,  all  that  he  has  falsely  and  foolishly  said,  in 
that  and  other  works,  respecting  the  periodical  literature  of  this  age.  What 
right  had  Mr  Southey,  who  gams  an  honourable  Irv^elihood  chiefly  by  his 
contributions  to  Reviews,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  More  the  fol- 
lowing insulting  sentence — insulting  to  many  minds  of  the  same  order  with  his 
own,  and  as  devoted  to  the  truth : — *^  The  waters  in  which  you  have  now  been 
angling  have  been  shallow  enou]^,  if  the  pamphlet,  in  your  hand  is,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  a  Magazine."  Nor  is  his  answer  to  the  Ghost  more  courteous 
to  his  contemporaries : — "  In  publications  of  this  kind,  prejudicial  as  they  are 
to  public  taste  and  public  feeling,  and  therefore  deeply  injurious  to  the  real 
interests  of  literature,  something  may  sometimes  be  found  to  compensate 
for  the  trash,  and  tmsel,  and  insolent  flippancy,  which  are  now  become  the 
staple  commodities  of  such  journals." 

SHEPHERD. 

Hut— tut,  Mr  Soothey;  you  shouldna  hae  said  that,  sir, — for  it's  no 
tr . 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Southey  ought  to  have  given  the  name  of  the  pamph- 
let— ^that  is,  the  Magazine — ^from  wnich  he  chose  to  extract  Kant's  laea  of  a 
Universal  History  on  a  Cosmopolitical  plan.    Secondly,  he  ought  to  have 
printed  that  extract  as  an  extract  from  that  Marine,  and  not  to  have  at- 
tempted— rather  unsuccessfully — to  incorporate  its  substance  with  his  own 
urorK.    Thirdly,  he  ought  to  have  given  the  name  of  the  translator,  not  un- 
known to  him,  when  he  scrupled  not  to  enrich  his  Colloquies  with  some  of 
KanC^s  thoughts^ in  the  original  to  him  inaccessible, as  Mr  Southey's  knowledge 
of  tbe  language  of  Germany  does  not  embrace  the  nomenclature  of  any  of  its 
pbUoaophicafschools  or  sects.    Fourthly,  to  insult  publicly  the  character  of 
all  MagBzines-^that  included  from  which  you  are  at  the  same  time  pilfering 
a  jewel,  (Mr  Southey  will— nay,  must — ^ponder  the  word  "  pilfer,*')  is  in- 
c^onsistent  with  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  and  unworthy  of  a  scholar 
and  gentleman.    Fifthly,  the  Magazine  from  which  Mr  Southey  makes  that 
extract  (which  I  may  mention  was  translated  by  me)  was  the  London  Ma- 
gazine, published  by  Taylor  and  Hessey,  and  originally  under  the  editorship 
^  John  Scott.    Its  chiet  supporters  were  Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt, 
Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Hood,  Reynolds,  the  most  amiable  and  ingenu- 
ous Aytoun,  whose  beautiful  and  original  Papers  were  afterwards  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes,  and-— let  me  not  assume  the  semblance  of 
that  paltry  humility  which  I  despiso-^myself ;  and  how  dared  Mr  Southey 
to  assert,  that  of  any  journal  so  supported,  tinsel,  trash,  and  insolent  flip- 
pancy, were  the  staple  commodities  r 

SHEPHERD. 

I  cou*dna  love  as  weel  as  admire  ony  man,  however  great  and  good,  and 
Mr  Soothey's  baith,  and  has  aye  been  generous  to  my  genius,  gin  he  hadna 
hia  w^ee  bit  weaknesses  like  ither  folk— sae  on  the  whole,  Tm  glad  that  he 
has  been  sae  far  left  to  himsell  as  to  sneer  at  a'  the  Maggazins,  and  insult, 
in  a  lump,  a*  their  editors,  contributors,  and  subscribers,  coinpreheudiug,  1 
guess^  nwe-tenths  o*  the  nation. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Keither  shall  a  spurious  delicacy  deter  me  from  declaring,  even  here,  that 

VOI^  ZZVIL  NO.  CLZV.  2  Y 
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there  it  more  wit,  and  mora  wisdom,  in  the  Periodicil  over  which,  Mr 
North,  you  preside,  and  to  which  there  are  now  preeeBt  two  of  the  moat 

distinguished  contributors*—- 

Say  three,  sir— say  three,  Mr  De  Quisahy^or  when  you  do  write— 
pity  It's  sae  seldoni«»ye  beng  ua  a'— 

XNOUSB  OPIUM-IATSB. 

Than  in  an  equal  number  of  any  other  miacellaaeoua  .volumes,  the  product 
of  this  or  the  preceding  century,  not  excepting  on  the  list  all  the  best  of  Mr 
Southey's  own,  full  as  they  are  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  placing  him  deser- 
vedly in  the  first  rank  of  our  literature.  Tinsel  there  may  be,  but  it  lies  light* 
ly  over  bars  of  the  beaten  gold ;  he  must  have  an  inatiiict  for  trash  who  can 
detect  it  amone  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  are  monthly  distrl* 
buted  to  all  cuisses,  with  most  lavish,  even  prodigal  profusion,  from  tiiat 
inexhaustible  Magazine ;  and  as  for  insolent  flippancy,  that  cannot  be  said, 
without  senseless  and  blindfolded  injustice,  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of 
ft  Periodical,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  claims  has  long  lain  in  those  myriad* 
minded  Dialogues,  whose  facete  benigidties,  cordiaflties,  and  ^n*"^"Hftj 
forma  coiftinuedera  in  the  philosophy  <n  human  life.  Need  I  name, unworthy 
member  as  I  am  of  this  meeting— the  Noctes  Ambrosianii  I 

omen. 

Hurra-^hurr»-*hurra  t 

shbprbud, 

Gie  me  an  unce  o'  opium,  Mr  De  Quinshy— — 
Polish  opium-batbr  (filHng}tp  drop*  oflaudamm  in  tlU  minimeier  $0  120.) 

I  give  you  a  small  dose  to  begin  with,  Mr  Hogg— — 

BHRPRBftD. 

'    Na--nA— I  was  but  Jokin— Fm  ower  auld  to  begin  on  the  p^py.  Fee  e*en 
keep  to  the  maut 

AN0LI8A  OPtUM-EATIBn. 

To  recur,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  article  on  Mr  Southey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  The  editor,  who,  I  am  told,  is  an  able  and  judicious  man,  oum 
not  to  have  admitted  it,  at  this  juncture,  or  crisis,  into  his  work,  Mr  Jef* 
frey  and  Mr  Southey  were  open  and  avowed  foes,  Mr  Jeffrey  having  beeii» 
beyond  all  question,  the  aggressor.  The  interest  of  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
when  that  accomplished  champion  quitted  ^e  field ;  and  Uie  public  is  not 
prepared  to  regard,  with  any  satisfaction,  the  renewal  of  tiie  attack  on  BIr 
Douthey,  by  a  combatant  whose  shield  bears  no  impress  of  any  hi^  em* 
prise.  He  is,  after  all,  but  a  mere  skh-misher,  and  could  not  abide  tiie  on- 
set of  a  man-at-arms. 

NORTH. 

The  editor  should  at  least  have  assured  himself,  by  a  perusal  of  the  Coi» 
loquies,  that  the  young  man's  critique,  as  it  is  called,  contained  no  such 
Wilful  misrepresentations  as  would  disgrace  a  gentleman  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  lire. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Yet  several  such  there  are— gross  mistatements  of  facts—to  say  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  misinterpretation  that  pervades  the  whole  article— like  enve- 
nomed blood,  circulated  through  a  body  bloated  and  discoloured  by  some 
rank  disease.  The  mention  ofone  will  suffice ;  and,  if  not  dead  to  shame^ 
let  the  face  of  the  reviewer  blush  brass,  while  he  hangs  down  his  head. 

NORTH, 

The  volumes  are  in  the  saloon-library.  I  will  get  them  for  you  In  a  mo- 
ment. [Mr  North  takes  dawn  the  Colloquies  fr<m  the  shelf  CmBr. 

ENGLISH  OPICSf-BATER. 

Beautifully  bound !— By  what  artist  ? 

NORTH. 

By  Henderson. 

,  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Now,  I  will  make  a  complete  exposure  of  this  prig— who,  in  seeking  t<> 
render  Mr  Southey  ridiculous,  has  made  himself  hateful 
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llere*t  your  healtbi  »lr»  again,  in  a  caulker.— Let's  hear't 

ENaUSH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

In  the  Colloquy  entitled— WaUa^-Craff'— Sir  Thomas  More*  having  said 
that  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  applieation  of  science  to  the 
puiposes  of  common  life,  warrant  the  ezpectation,  that  whenever  a  state 
shall  duly  exercise  its  parental  duties,  there  will  be  no  trades  which  shall 
eiUier  hebetate  the  faculties  or  harden  the  heart,—— 

SHBPBBBP, 

That,  I  fear,  's  Utopian. 

BNQLI8B  OPIUM-BATBR. 

Not  the  less  characteristic,  on  that  account,  Mr  Hogg^  of  Sir  Thomas 
More. 


Eh? 

BNOLISH  OPIUM-BATBB. 

Montesinos— the  name  Mr  Southey  adopts  in  these  CoUoquies-^saySi 
^  Butdiers  will  continue,"— 4md  then  adds,  **  I  cannot  but  aclmowledge^ 
with  good  John  Fox,  that  the  sight  of  a  slauffhterhouse  or  shambles,  if  it 
does  not  disturb  this  clear  convicnon,"  (he  is  alluding  to  the  mercifulness  of 
cutting  off  suddenly  and  violently  the  existence  of  animals,  who  thus  suffer 
less  than  those  who  die  of  disease  or  inanition,)  ^  excites  in  me  uneasiness 
and  pam,  as  well  as  loathhig." 

SHEPHERD. 

Natural  enough,  surely,  and  likely  to  happen  to  a'  men  unaccustomed  to 
see  butchin*-— - 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

**  They  produce,"  continues  Mr  Southey,  **  a  worse  effect  upon  the  persons 
employed  on  them ;"  and^  again,  he  says,  ''perhaps,  however,  the  hardness 
of  heart  which  this  occupation  is  believed  to  produce,  may,  in  most  cases, 
have  been  the  cause  wherefore  it  is  chosen." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  can  scarcely  agree  wi'  that— -- 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Allow  me,  Mr  Hogg,  to  complete  what  I  have  got  to  say,  without  inter- 
ruption. Here  the  Reviewer  rails  foul'of  Mr  Southey  for  an  alleged  libel 
on  Butchers.  **  Mr  Southey,"  quoth  he,  ''represents  them  as  men  who  are 
necessarily  reprobates — as  men  who  must  necessarily  be  reprobates— even 
in  the  most  improved  state  of  society — even,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  in  a 
Christian  Utopia."  Here  follows  a  forty-line  pa^e  of  high  moral  vitupera- 
tion. Now,  the  charge  is  entirely  false,  and  the  Reviewer  must  have  known 
ft  to  be  entirely  false.  For  there  is  an  alternation — an  interchange  of  senti- 
ment on  this  subject  between  the  two  interlocutors  in  the  Dialogue.  Sir 
Thomas  More  corrects  this  first  wholly  natural,  but  partly  erroneous  im- 
pression, made  on  the  mind  of  Montesinos  by  the  sight  of  the  shambles, 
and  shews  him  "  how  he  is  mistdcen.*'  Montesinos  represents  himself  as 
beinff  set  right  by  the  gracious  Ghost,  and  says, "  The  best  answer,  however, 
to  what  I  was  unthinkii^ly  disposed  to  credit,  is,  that  the  men  engaged  in 
this  occupation  are  not  round  to  furnish  more  than  their  numerical  propor- 
tion of  offenders  to  the  criminal  list;  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  by  no 
means  worse  than  any  otiier  set  of  men  upon  the  same  level.*'  He  then 
quotes  Dr  Beddoes,  and  enters  somewhat  deeper  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter — observing,  "  because  they  are  well  fea,  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
temptation  which  necessity  brings  with  it,  the  mother  of  crime,  as  well  as  of 
arts;  and  their  occupation  beiiij^  constant,  they  are  likewise  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  idleness.  The  relation,  too,  in  which  they  stand  to  their  cus- 
tomers, places  them  in  a  salutary  degree  of  dependence,  and  makes  them 
understand  how  much  their  own  welfare  depends  upon  civility  and  good 
conduct" 

SHEPHERD. 

Macauley  can  hae  nae  principle*— thafs  fiat. 
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ENGLISH  0PIUM4ATBR. 

Sir  Thomas  More  is  then  made  to  say  to^  Montesiiios— ^  You  have  thus 
yourself  remarked,  that  men  who  exercise  the  occupation,  which  of  all  others 
at  first  sight  appears  most  injurious  to  the  human  heart,  and  which  ineTita- 
bly  must  injure  it  to  some  degree,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  no  worse  than 
their  neighbours,  and  much  better  than  the  vagrant  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  than  those  whose  emplojrment  is  casual.  They  are  better,  be- 
cause they  fare  better,  and  are  more  under  the  influ^ice  of  order.  Improve 
the  condition  of  others,  bring  tliem  within  the  sphere  of  order,  instead  of 
leaving  them  merely  within  tiie  reach— the  chanoe  reach,  almost  it  may  be 
called—of  vindictive  law,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same." 

TICKLEE. 

Your  exposure,  sir,  of  the  calunmiator,  is  complete. 

ENOLISa  0PIUM4ATER. 

Allow  me  to  read  one  short  passage  more  from  the  Review—*'  And  what 
reasons  are  given  for  a  judgment  so  directly  opposed  to  everr  principle  of 
Bound  and  immly  morality  ? — Merehf  (Am— that  he  cannot  abide  the  sight  of 
their  apparatus — ^that  from  certain  peculiar  associations,  he  is  affected  with 
disgust  when  he  passes  by  thehr  shops." 

SHEPHERD. 

O  man  I  1  wadna  be  that  Macauley  for  ony  money.  Hoo  sma'  he  looks ! 
Hoo  sma'  he  sings  I  and  hoo  sma*  he  maun  feel  in  the  peevat  conscious- 
ness, and  the  public  conviction,  o'  haein  deliberately  traauced  sic  a  man  as 
Mr  Soothey !  without  ony  ither  provocation,  I  jalouse,  tha|i  the  sense  o'  in- 
feriority, that  keeps  gnawin  like  a  veeper  at  the  veetals  o'  the  envious,  and 
licks  up  parlj  spite,  or  rather  party  spime^a  foul  and  fetid  foam  that  drenches 
the  worm's  fangs — ^if  it  has  gotten  ony — and  a'  worms  hae  organs  o*  smne 
sort  or  ither  for  bitin' — in  a  poison  that  only  the  mair  blackens  and  embit^ 
ters  its  ain  rotten  heart 

NORTH  {glancing  over  the  article  in  the  Review,) 

What  stuff's  this  about  lawyers  and  soldiers  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

All  of  the  same  kidney— silly  sophistry  or  monstrous  misrepresentationi 
—which— 

NORTH. 

The  Whigs  will  chuckle  and  crow  over— but  the  gentlemen  of  England 
tread  scornfully  under  foot;  as  something  smelling  of  a  new  kind  of  Cock- 
neyism,  even  more  offensive  to  the  senses  than  that  which  stinks  Little  Bri- 
tain. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling't  frae  you.  Wi'  a'  your  fawtes,  sir,  you  never  admit  intill  Maga  mkj 
malignant  attacks  on  Genius,  and  Virtue,  and  Knowledge — and  wbm  or 
where  were  these  Three  ever  united  mair  gloriously,  and  mair  beautifully, 
and  endearii^ly,  than  in  Mr  Soothey  ?  Had  Mr  Soothey  been  a  Whig— and 
had  he  leev'd  in  Embro'  here — ^and  had  vou  written  in  that  way  about  him 
—(a  great  heap  o'  maist  impossible  and  contradictory  supposes,  I  alloo— 


Mountain  I  But  ye  never  was  an  assassin,  sir,  ony  mair  than  a  Sant.  O'  a' 
the  Great  Poets  o*  the  age,  whatever  their  politics  or  their  purity,  you  have 
sounded  the  eulogium,  trumpet-tongue^  till  a*  the  warld  rang  wi'  their  fame. 
Wliat'n  a  contrast  atween  Maga  and  tlie  Ram !— But  whisht,!  heard  a  fisslin 
in  the  gallery ! 

NORTH. 

Leauderl 
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The  Horns  sounds  and  enter  «<  ^-i^t  Aaibrose. 

SHEPHERD  (in  corUinuatien.) 
'  Ggemm !  and  Fools ! 

Fourth  Cpurse^-^FowL 

TICKLER. 


How-Towdies. 


PloTer. 


ChickeM. 


ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER, 
SHEPHERD. 


CoeXoftheWood.  §.  S*         S 


PUnnigaa. 


1  fancy  the  order  of  the  day  hauds  gude  alike  through  a'  the  coora^B-. 
every  man  helW  himsell  to  the  dish  neist  him  ;-andXn  to  tLK  S^ 
verra  seMonsthemsells  accommodate  their  productions  to  our  Festi^  ^^ 
Soops,  Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fool  o*  a'  sorts  in  perfection,  in  snite  o»  th«  «wLZ 
-it\reaUy  curious,  and  shews  hoo  folk's  the  slaves'  i?  ffit-Mr  C^ 
any  toig  gaun  on,  up  by  yonner  in  Lunnun,  in  tlie  literary  denartment  ? 

NORTH.  J        i^ 

I  live  so  entirely  out  of  the  literary  world,  James,  that 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  Iceve  in  a»  kind  o'  warlds,  you  warlock ;  and  confoun  me  if  I  dinna  be- 
lieve  you  employ  spies.  "*«"»  uc 

NORTH. 

None,  my  dear  James,  but  these  two  eyes-now  waxing  somewhat  dim— 
and  these  two  ears,  now  waxing  somewhat  deaf-and  thit  general  sense  of 
feeling  spread  by  nature  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  all  throurii  ite 
fraine,  and  originating  in  the  mterior  of  the  soul,  by  which  one  is  miSe  to 
f^l  and  know  a  thousand  mdescnbable  things,  far  beyond  the  acquisition 
Of  the  mere  understan^ng,  things  of  which  the  range  grows,  soit  seems 
^^dder  and  wider  every  day  as  we  near  the  place  of  our  final  rest  * 

SHEPHERD. 

lio— I  canna  say  I  do— but  what's  gauo  on  in  Luimun  in  the  book-way  ? 

NORTH. 

SoAeby  has  published  three  Spechnens  of  his  translation  of  Homer— The 
First  Book  of  the  Iliad-the  Partmg  between  Hector  and  Andromache— and 
tlie  Shield  of  Achilles. 

TICKLER. 

A  bold,  nay,  a  nwh  man,  to  enter  the  lists  with  Pope. 

SHEPHERD. 


pop 


\\T  Pop?  Wbit  for  no?  I've  heard  there's  a  great  difference  atWeen 
ip  s  Homer  and  Homer's  Homer,  and  I  can  weel  believ't 


TICKLER 


And  so  perhaps  will  there  be  found  to  be  between  Sotheby's  Homer  and 
jiotn«r9  norn^r— James— a  great  or  greater — •" 
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NORTH. 

Sotheby's  Georgica  stamped  him  the  best  tranelator  in  Ghristendom. 
That  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  difficult  achievement  than  an  equally  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  Iliad.  I  have  read  his  Specimens — and  m  an  earW 
I^umber^perhaps  the  next — intend  to  sift  them  thoroi^4dy,  con^ffing  all 
the  fine  or  difficult  passages  in  the  original,  with  Pope,  nobbes,  Chapman, 
Cowper — and  my  fnend,  Mr  Sotheby,  who  will  prolwbly  be  found,  m  the 
whole,  to  have  excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  this  great  task. 

TICKLER. 

m  back  Pope  for  a  rump  and  dozen— 

NORTH. 

Done.  Have  you  seen  a  little  volume,  James,  entitled  **  Tiales  in  Vene," 
by  the  Reverend  H.  M.'Lyte — published  by  Marsh  and  Mill^,  and 
which  seems  to  have  reached  a  second  edition  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na! 

NORTH. 

Now,  that  is  the  right  kind  of  reli^ous  poetry.  Mr  Lyte  shews  how  tlie 
sins  and  sorrows  of  man  flow  from  ureligion,  m  simple  but  strong  domeB- 
tic  narratives,  told  in  a  style  and  spirit  reminding  one  sometimes  of  Gold- 
smith, and  sometimes  of  Crabbe.  A  volume  so  humble  in  its  appeannre 
and  pretensions  runs  the  risk  of  bein^  jostled  off  the  highway  into  bye-patbs 
•^and  indeed  no  harm  if  it  should,  wt  in  such  retired  places  'twill  be  plea- 
sant reading — ^pensive  in  the  shade,  and  cheerful  in  the  sunshine.  Bfr  Lyte 
has  reaped 

**  The  hanest  of  a  quiet  eye. 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart" — 

and  his  Christian  Tales  will  be  read  with  interest  and  instruction  by  many 
a  fireside.  The  Brothers  is  eminently  beautiful ;  and  he  ought  to  gite  us 
another  volume. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  she,  that  Mrs  Norton,  that  wrote  the  Sorrows  o'  Rosalie? 

NORTH. 

Daughter  of  poor  dear  Tom  Sheridan,  who  was  hiideed  a  star.  Four  2^ 
nerations  of  genius! — She  is,  I  am  told,  even  more  beautiflil  than 

SHEPHERD. 

Her  poetry  ?  That'll  no  be  easy,  sir ;  for  there's  a  saftness  and  a  sweet- 
ness, and  a  brichtness,  and  abune  a'  an  indefinite,  and  indescribable,  and  un- 
definable,  and  unintelligible,  general,  vague,  dim,  fleetin'  speerit  o'  femii^ 
sympathy  and  attraction — na,  na,  na,  these  are  no  Uie  richt  words  ava— a  ce- 
lestial atmosphere  o'  the  balm  o'  a  thousand  flowers,  especially  lilies  and  roK<i 
pinks,  carnations,  violets,  honeysuckle,  and  sweetbriar — an  iBtermiBgW 
mawgic  o'  the  sweetest  scents  in  natur— heaven  and  earth  brei^ua*  upon 
ane  anither's  faces  and  breasts— haofin'  ower  yon  bit  pathetic  poeiD>  Ro* 
lie,  that  inclines  ane  to  remember  the  fair  young  lady  that  wrote  it  u  tt 
.prayers! 

KORTH. 

Good,  kind,  and  true,  my  dear  James.    That  is  criticism. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  story  of  seduction,  nae  doot,  and  the  prim-mou'd  nill  pnrse  op 
their  lips  at  it,  as  if  you  were  ffaun  to  ofiier  to  kiss  them--than  whilkBae- 
thing  could  be  farther  frae  my  mtentions— however  near  it  might  be  to  A(^ 

desires. 

NORTH. 

"  A  tale  of  tears— a  mortal  story.'* 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh!  sir!  hoo  delicately  virtuous  women  write  about  love!  Chm6^ 
feels  her  ain  sacred  character— and,  when  insph^  by  genius,  !««**• 
touchin'  Muse !  Modesty,  Chastity's  sister,  though  aiblins  at  times  ratberjurt 
a  wee  thocht  ower  doun-lookin',  and  as  if  a  red  light  feD  suddenly  « a 
vrhite  lily  or  a  white  rose,  blushia'  no  Oiat  deeply,  but  wi'  a  tiiiii,  fln^,  Wm, 
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fleetin'  tint,  sic  as  you  may  see  within  the  inside  o'  a  wee  bit  curled  shell 
when  walking  on  the  yellow  sea-ahore,  you  hand  it  up  atween  j(m  and  the 
licht,  and  feel  hoo  perfectly  beautUii'  is  the  pearl—— 

NORTH. 

Mrs  Norton  is  about  to  publish  another  po6m— **  The  Undying  One."-* 
I  do  not  like  the  title— ^ 

SHEPHBRD* 

Nor  me  the  noo.  But,  perhaps,  when  published,  it  may  be  felt  to  be  ap- 
propriate; and  at  a'  events,  whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  the  name, 
there'll  be  nane,  I'm  sure,  to  the  speerit  o'  the  poem. 

NORTH. 

I  remember  reading,  one  day  last  summer,  at  the  foot  of  Benlomond,  a 
litde  poem,  called  Gaorielle,  from  the  pen  of  Cyrus  Redding;, — the  collabo- 
rateur  of  Campbell,  I  have  heard,  in  the  New  Monthly, — wmch  breathed  a 
fine,  fresh,  free  mountain  spirit.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerlaaid — and  the 
heroine  goes  mad  with  woe  on  the  death  of  her  parents  under  an  avalanche. 
There  are  numberless  true  touches  of  nature,  Doth  in  the  pathetic  and  the 
]MCtiire8que,  which  prove  the  author  to  belong  to  the  right  Dreed.  He  is  a 
Poet. 

SHBPHCRD. 

\Vha'BBawl? 

iNORTH. 

Mr  Ball  is  a  young  gentleman,  at  least  I  hope  so,  who  has  modestly  avoid- 
ed the  more  difficult  and  extensive  subjects  of  song,  and  chosen  one  of  llie 
easiest  and  narrowest — The  Creation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Of  coorse—in  blanks  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  hi  blanks.— I  see  Mr  Murray  has  advertised  a  '*  Descent  into 
HelL*' 

SHEPHERD* 

That's  rather  alarmin'^is  it  to  be  performed  by  Mooshr  Shawbert?  I 
thocht  Mr  Murray  wou'd  hae  keepit  clear  o'  sic  flams.  The  Descent  into 
Hell !  That's  fearsome.  You  see,  sir,  as  I  was  sayin*  afore,  last  coorse,  a' 
Ihe  pious  poets  are  plageareesin'  frae  Pollok.  They'll  a'  be  forgotten  in 
the  Course  of  Time.    Preserve  me  I  there's  a  pun  f 

NORTH. 

And  a  very  fair  one,  too,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  this  wark  wi'  religious  poems  reminds  me  o*  the  shootin'  o'  a  wild  swan 
ae  day,  about  twenty  years  syne,  by  a  shepherd,  on  the  Loch.  It  was,  indeed, 
amaisti    •     •        •       -  .       .  ^  .  *^i^- 

deadoni 
thesnaw-] 

to  ffaze  on't,  and  there  was  some  talk  o'  stuffin't ;  but  ae  nicht  it  unaccount- 
Mfy  disappeared— and  a  lassie,  that  was  comin'  by  hersell  across  the  moon^ 
licht  hills,  said  she  saw  something  spiritual-like  sailing  amang  the  stars,  on 
wings,  that,  as  they  winnowed  the  blue  air,  were  noiseless  as  a  cloud ;  but 
tiie  simple  thing,  at  the  time,  never  thocht  of  a  swan.  Weel— naething 
would  serve  a'  the  Shepherds  in  the  Forest,  but  to  gang  ilka  idle  day  to  the 
Loch  a-Bwan-shootin' !— so  they  ca'd  it— though  never  anither  swan  was 
shotten  on't  frae  that  day  till  this;  but  then  the  chiels  now  and  then  ^ot  a 
wild  guse,  and  no  unfrequently  a  wild  dyuck;  and  on  ae  grand  occasion,  I 
remember  Jock  Linton  bringin'  to  Fahope's  an  auld  drake  and  an  auld 
dyuck,  wi'  about  a  dizzen  flappers,  as  he  ca'd  them,  as  tame  as  ony  that  ever 
waddled  about  the  dubs  o'  a  farm-yard.  The  truth  is,  they  were  Fahope  a 
atn  Quackles,  that  had  stravaiged  to  the  Loch ;  and  daft  Jock  never  ^^o^ 
they  were  swans  and  cygnets.  The  application,  sir,  's  obvious.  Pollok's 
poem  is  the  bonny  and  magnificent  wild  swan;  a'  the  lave  are  but  geese 
or  goslins,  dyucks  or  dyucklins— yet  every  Cockney  shooter's  w  proud  as 
pufr  Jock  Linton,  and  thinks  himsell  an  ApoDo— or,  as  Homer— that  s  Pop 
v-Hwys^''  The  God  with  the  silver  bow." 
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NORTH. 

Yet  better  even  such  **  dilution  of  trashinefls,"  than  a  fashionable  novel! 

SHBPHESO. 

Do  you  ken»  sir,  I  really  thocht  **  The  Exdusivee"  no  sae  meikle  amiss, 
GODsiderin'  that  the  author's  a  butler— or  rather— I  ax  his  pardon— a  g«!B- 
tleman's  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  a  valley-deHsham.  To  be  sure,  it  vras 
ratiier  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  disgracefu'  to  the  character  which  he 
had  brochtfrae  his  last  place— to  marry  his  master's  cast-off  keptrmistrefls; 
but  then,  on  the  otiier  haun',  she  was  a  woman  o'  pairts,  and  o  some  ama' 
education,  and  was  a  great  help  to  him  in  his  spelliu'  and  {;rammar,  and 
figures  o*  speech.  The  style,  for  that  reason,  o'  the  ExclusiTea,  is  rather 
yelegant— and  had  the  limmer,  after  the  loun  had  made  her  an  honest 
woman,  contributed  the  nudtter  too»  the  trash  wou'd  hae  been  fiar  better 
worth  readin',  and  if  nae  great  ftivourite  in  the  heart  o'  toons  and  cities, 
micht  hae  had  its  ain  run  amang  the  sooburbs. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Colbum  has  lately  given  us  two  books  oi  a  very  different  characta, 
Richelieu  and  I>Bmley — ^by  Mr  Jones.  Richelieu  is  one  of  the  moat  spirited, 
amusing,  and  interesting  romances  I  ever  read ;  characters  well  drawn- 
incidents  well  managed — story  perpetually  progressive— catastrophe  at  once 
natural  and  unexpected— moral  good,  but  not  goody— and  the  whole  felt, 
in  every  chapter,  to  be  the  work  of  a— Gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  o'  Damley  't 

NORTH. 

Read,  and  judge. — The  scribes  who  scrawl  the  Atfhionable  novels  com- 
pose a  singular  class.  Reps  of  both  sexes — ^including  kept-mistresses  and 
kept  men— fancy  men,  as  they  are  called  in  St  Gilers; — ^married  women, 
witli  stains  on  their  reputations  as  well  as  on  their  gowns,  labouring  under 
the  imputation  of  ante-nuptial  children ;  unmarried  women,  good  creatures 
enough,  and  really  not  immodest,  but  who  have  been  tnfortunate,  and,  vic« 
torious  in  literature,  have  yet  met  a  fatal  overthrow  from  lore  t  ffamblcrs, 
now  billiard-markers  in  hells,*  fraudulent  bankrupts  in  theBendi;  mem- 
bers once  returned  and  received  for  a  rotten  borough ;  rou^  who,  at  schod 
and  college,  were  reckoned  clever,  and,  upon  town,  still  cling  to  that  belief, 
which  is  fast  fadingi  into  pity,  contempt,  or  scorn;  forgers;  borrowers; 
beggars;  thieves;  robbers;  perhaps  a  murderer,  for  Jacic  Thurtell  had  a 
literary  turn ;  and  had  he  not  been  hanged,  would,  erenow,  have  produced 
a  fashionable  novel. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wunner,  if  sic  be  the  constitution  o'  the  clan,  that  they  dinna  write  bet- 
ter byucks.    Blackguards  and are  aften  gaily  clever.   I  suspeck  you 

omit,  in  your  philosophical  enumeration,  the  mere  sumphs  and  8um]di« 

esses 

NORTH. 

Two  or  three  men  of  birth  and  fashion  do  wield  the  pen,  such  as  Lord 
Kormanby,  Mr  Lister,  and  Mr  Bulwer— tiiev,  in  their  respective  styles,  write 
well,  and  must  be  horribly  annoyed  at  bemg  brought  mto  contact,  by  Mr 
Colburn's  indiscriminate  patronage,  with  the  scurvy  crew  of  both  sexes  whose 
cacoeihes  scribendi  is  not  the  worst  itch  that  frets  their  cuticle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo's  Murray's  Family  Library  getdn'  on,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Swimmingly,  soaringly.  AUan  Cunningham's  Lives  of  the  Painters— I  know 
not  which  of  the  two  volumes  is  best — ai*e  full  of  a  fine  and  an  instructed  en- 
thusiasm. He  speaks  boldly,  but  reverentially,  of  genius,and  of  men  of  genius; 
strews  his  narrative  with  many  flowers  of  poetry ;  disposes  and  arranges  his 
materials  skilfully ;  and  is,  in  few  words,  an  admirable  critic  on  art— an  ad- 
mirable biographer  of  artists.  Have  you  read  Stebbmgs'  History  of  Chivalry 
and  the  Crusades  ?— No.  Then  do.  'Tis  the  last  and  one  of  the  bert  of  the 
series  in  (;on8table*s  Miscellany— style  clear,  sentiments  and  opinions  jiisti 
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descriptions  picturesque,  and  the  stream  of  narrative  strong  and  flowing. 
Mr  StebbingB  is  a  rising  writer. 

SHEFHERD. 

Are  there  nae  mair  o'  them,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Several.  The  author  of  the  Collegians  has  much  eenius.  Leitch  Ritchie 
writes  powerfully  ^  and  Picken's  Dominie's  L^acyi  three  volumes  of  stories 
chiefly  Scottish,  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  library  that  prides  itself  on 
its  own  snug  national  comer,  set  apart  for  woilliies  bom  north  of  Uie  Tweed. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  prophecied  gude  things  o'  that  Picken ;  O  but  his  '*  Mary  Ogihrie'* 
is  verra  affeckin.  But,  speakin'  o'  national  comers,  read  ye  that  letter, 
sir,  in  the  Examiner,  abusin'  a*  Scotchmen,  and  the  twa  capiud  anes  in 
answer  > 

NORTH. 

I  did,  James.  The  Examiner  for  some  years  past  has  been  a  very  able 
paper-— and  freauently  shews  fight,  even  with  the  Standard.  They  are 
Doth  good  sworosmen — and  sometimes  bleed  with  mutual  but  not  mortal 
wounds. 

•*  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just ;" 
and  therefore  the  Examiner  contends  at  odds.  But  he  is  *^  cunning  of 
fence" — strong  and  nimble-wTisted — and  without  fear.  He  is — savage  as 
be  sometimes  seems,  nay  truculent^I  verily  believe  an  honest  and  gene- 
rous man, — and  while  he  propounds  his  own  opinions  in  his  leading 
colunms  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  why,  it  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  a  gene- 
rous man,  perhiqps  now  and  then  to  give  an  obscure  comer  to  some  pauper 
vfho  may  have  seen  better  days,  tliat  the  poor  wretch,  shivering  in  rags  and 
filthy  in  squalor,  may  have  the  only  comfort  of  which  his  miserable  condi- 
tion now  admits — ^for  cheap  as  gin  is,  it  must  be  purchased-— the  relief  of 
spitting  out  his  bile,  as  the  diseased  drunkai-d  dreams  on  some  object  of  his 
insane  malignity,  while  the  fetid  dregs  of  his  spleen,  hawked  up  in 'a  fit  of 
coughing  that  crinkles  of  a  galloping  consumption,  fall  down  a  gob  on  the 
sore  nakedness  of  his  own  unstoodnged  and  shoeless  feet 

SHEPHERD. 

.  Your  defence  o'  the  Examiner's  kind,  but  no  sound,  sir.  He  ought  to 
send  the  pauper  to  tlie  poor-house.  Nay,  true  charity  would  alloo  hun  gin 
and  forbid  ink. 

NORTH. 

There  can  be  no  bad  blood  in  any  good  heart,  when  the  question  is  de« 
bated,  of  the  comparative  glories  of  England  and  Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  sure  o'  that,  sir ;  dang't,  the  fire  flees  to  my  face  whenever  I  arti** 
culate  the  first  criticid  letter  o'  a  syllable  about  to  be  uttered  against  Scot^ 
land  by  a  Southron. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr  Hogg,  to  disallow  to  such  feelings,  natural  as  they 
are ;  and,  dierefore,  since  right  in  educated  minds  is  but  another  nam^  for 
natural — also  right ;  far  be  it  from  me,  1  repeat-^— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wasna  speakin'  o'  you,  sir,  though  aiblins  I  cou'd  shew,  even  in  your 
writins,  certain  sneering  uses  o'  the  word  **  Scotch,"  that  you  micht  just  as 
weel  hae  left  to  the  Cockneys—- 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  indignantly  deny  the  charge,  Mr  Hogg.  A  sneer  is  the  resource  of  the 
Illiberal  and  illogicid 

SUEPHEHD. 

And  deevil  tak  me,  and  you  too,  sir,  gin  you  belang  to  either  o'  tliae  twa 
claasifications  I  for,  as  to  liberality,  I've  seen  you  walkin'  arm  in  ai-m  wi'  an 
atheist ;  and  as  to  logic,  were  Aristotle  himsell  alive,  ye  wad  sae  scarify  him 
wi'  his  ain  syllogisms,  as  no  to  leave  the  silly  Stagyrite  the  likeness  o'  a  dog. 
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ENGLMH  OPIDK-EATEB. 

Of  the  illiberal  and  illogical — ^whereas  from  the  eariieat  dawn  of  rea* 
son 

SHEFHEAD. 

Nae  mair  about  it,  sir.    I  ax  your  pardon. 

BKGLIflH  OPIUM*BATER« 

Mr  Hogg,  your  mind,  with  all  its  rich  endowments,  must  be  singularly  il- 
logical to  conclude*-— 

SHEPHBU). 

Oh !  Mr  North — Mr  North^Fm  about  to  fa'  into  Mr  De  Quinsh/s  htmiB, 
sae  come  to  my  assistance,  for  I  canna  thole  bem'  pressed  up  backwardB,  step 
by  step,  intul  a  comer,  till  an  argument  thaf  s  ca'd  a  dencher,  clashee  m 
your  face,  and  knocks  your  heaS  wi'  sic  force  against  &e  wa',  that  your 
croon  gets  a  clour,  leavin'  a  dent  in  the  wainscoat. 

ENOLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Insulted,  sir,  by  your  boorish  breakmgs-in  on  that  continuous  integrity  of 
discourse,  which  must  be  granted  to  each  speaker,  as  long  aa  he  usurps  not 
either  time  or  turn  in  conversation,  else  dulogue  loses  both  its  name  and 
its  nature,  and  colloquy  ceases  to  be — ^the  esse  sunk  in  the  posse 

SHBPHEED. 

I  never  intemippit  a  man  when  he  was  speakin'  in  a'  my  bom  days,  sir. 
Vm  just  remarkable  for  the  verra  contrar,  and  for  lettin'  every  body,  bailfa 
Christian  and  Cockney,  prose  awa'  till  he's  tired,  sittin'  mysell  as  patient  is 
Job,  and  as  dumb's  Diogenes. 

XKOLISH  OPIUU-EATEB. 

I  hesitate  not  to  afiirm,  that  the  Scottish  intellect  is  d^raded  by  an  odiom 
disputativeness,  which  truth  compels  me  to  denounce  as  a  national  depn- 
vi^  or  disease,  and  which  it  is  difficult — ^nay,  I  have  found  it  impossible— 
to  reconcile,  in  belief,  with  the  pure  possession  of  the  sovereign  reason. 

NOBTH* 

A  trae  biU, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Thus  private  life,  Scotland  thorough,  is  polluted  by  the  froth  spurted  from 
argumentative  lips,  and  darkened  by  the  frowns  scowled  from  argumentE" 
tive  foreheads,  and  deafened  by  the  noise  grinded  and  grated  from  argu> 
mentadve  teeth*—— 

SHEFHERn. 

Capital— capital^carry  on,  Mr  De  Quinshy,  I'll  no  interrupt  ye 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

While  public  life — ^witness  Bar,  Bench,  and  Pulpit— what  is  it  but  one 
eternal,  harsh,  dull  debate,  in  which  the  understandmg,  a  self-sufficient  All- 
in- All,  swallows  feeling  and  imagination  up— so  that  when  tiie  shallow  and 
muddy  waters  have  at  ni^htfell  been  run  off,  lo!  the  stony  channel  dry, 
and  the  meadows  round — irrigated  say  not — but  corrugated  with  mud-seams 
—and  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  or  shepherd  buried  beneatii  an  un- 
seemly and  unsavoury  deposit  of 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop.  I  say,  stop.  Heard  ye  e'er  o'  Dr  Chawmers,  or  Dr  Thamson,  or 
Dr  Gordon  ? — Oh  ho !  ma  man — that  froon  on  your  face  says  no ;  but  Tm  no 
feared  for  yoiu-  iroons-^no  me  indeed — ^and  I  just  tell  you,  that  like  a'  the 
ither  lakers,  you  pheelosopheeze  in  the  face  o"^  facts— try  to  bend  till  tiiejr 
break  in  your  verra  hands  a'  practicals  that  staun  in  the  way  o*  your  ahi 
theories — begin  biggin'  gran'  steadins  without  ever  diggin'  ony  foundation 
—which  maist  likely  were  ye  to  attempt  doin',  you  would  sune  be  smothered 
in  a  rush  o'  water  and  san' — an'  feenally,  delude  yoursell  intiU  the  belief 
that  it's  a  dwallin'-house  or  mansion  o'  granite  or  f  reestane,  while  all  the  rest 
o'  mankind  see  wi'  half  an  ee  that  it's  composed  o'  clouds  and  mist,  a  mere 
castle  in  the  air,  and  that,  payin'  nae  taxes,  it'll  be  fiaffered  awato  the  Back 
o'  Bevond  outower  the  mountain-taps,  whenever  Lord  Raise-the-Wind  gets 
into  Uie  government,  and  the  Duke  o'  Stormaway  becomes  Prime  Miniiter. 

NORTH. 

Woble^noble,— my  dear  James.    Yet  Mr  De  Quincey's  charge  against 
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the  prevailing  character  of  the  national  mind  holds,  with  acme  Ulustrioua 
exceptions,  good.  We  dig  deep  wells  in  dry  places— with  costly  enginery 
and  a  pompous  display  ot  buckets ;  when,  by  usinff  the  divining  rod  of  in- 
stinct>  we  might  have  detected  many  sfirings  a  few  feet  beneath  uie  gowany 
greensward — ^nay,  by  observing  <<  that  inward  eye  thai  is  the  bliaa  of  soli- 
tude,"  have  seen  flowing  on  the  unsuspected  waters  of  ererlaating  life  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Tickler !  What  for  are  ye  no  speakin'  ? 

TICKL£B« 

Bttl 

SHEPHERD. 

Whaf  n  sort  o'  an  answer's  that,  man,  to  a  ceevil  question  ? 

TICKLER. 

Mu! 

SHEPHERD. 

Curious  mainners  !*^they  may  suit  Southside,  where  ye're  a  kind  o'  king, 
or  three-tailed  Bashaw ;  but  here,  in  Northside,  they  diima  aaawer,  for  here 
every  man's  every  inch  a  king,  and  he  that  plays  the  tyrant  yonner  must 
here  submit  to  sit  the  slave. 

TICKLER. 

Whu!  toothach — ^toothachl 

SHEPHERD. 

A  thoosan'  pardons,  my  dear  sir  I  Let  me  get  a  red-het  skewer  frae  the 
kitchen,  and  bum  the  nerve. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Neither,  Mr  Hog^,  can  I  brin^  my  mind  to  assent  to  the  proposition  with 
which  you  ushered  in  the  subject  of  oiu*  present  discussion ;  to  vnty  that 
Englislunen  are  prone,  as  a  people,  to  underrate  the  national  virtues  of 
Scotchmen.  This  allegation  I  hold  to  be  the  polar  opposite  of  what  is  true; 
nor  can  I  refrain  from  affirming,  that  manifold  as  are  the  excellencies  of  tiiie 
Scottish  character,  there  is  a  tendency,  which  philosophy  may  not  approve, 
in  the  Endish  mind — say  rather  the  English  imagination — ^monstrously  and- 
enormously  to  magnify  their  proportions— till  of  the  entire  frame  and  limbs 
thereof,  thus  rendered  more  than  colossal,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of 
Milton,  *'  its  stature  reached  the  sky ;"  but  reason  recoils  firom  all  such  dim 
delusions  of  dream-land,  and  sees  in  a  Scotchman—no  offence,  I  hope,  gen- 
tlemen— a  being  apparently  human,  with  sandy  hair— high  cheek-bones— 
light-blue  eyes — ^wide  mouth 

SHEPHERD. 

Aibliufl  wi'  buck-teeth  like  mine— and  oh !  pray,  do  tell  us,  sir,  for  we're 
Terra  ignorant,  and  it's  a  subject  o'  great  importance,  what  sort  o'  a  nose  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATSa. 

The  entire  face  acute,  but  coarse — intelligent,  but  not  open— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  North's,  there— or  Tickler's.  Confound  me  gin  I  think  there  are 
twa  sic  auld  men  in  a'  England,  whuther  for  face  or  fee^ur, — as  for  mainners, 
when  Tickler's  out  o'  the  toothach,  and  North  no  m  the  gout  or  rudi- 
ments, they're  perfect  paragons,  sic  as  never  were  seen  in  the  South— «nd  as 
for  mind,  ma  faith  if  ye  come  to  that,  where's  their  match  in  a'  your  twal 
miilioDa,  though  our  poppilation's  scarcely  twa,  wi'  women  and  weans  out 
o*  a'  proportion  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIDM-EATEB. 

Nor  can  I  imagine  a  charge — at  once  more  false  and  loathsome — ^Ihan 
one  which  I  have  heard  even  you,  Mr  Hogg,  more  tlian  once  utter  aMonst 
the  English — as  a  people — that  they  are  slaves  to  the  pasSion  of  the  pa&te— 
epicures  and  gluttons  in  one— or  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  sneeringly  and  in- 
eultingly — accompanying  the  reproach  with  a  vulgar  laugh,  of  which  the 
lowest  birth  would  be  incapable  but  for  the  lowest  breeding— **  fond  of 
ffood  eating :"— whereas  I  appeal  to  the  whole  history,  not  of  Endand  alone, 
Dut  of  Ae  world,  in  proof  ot  this  simple  proposition — **  that  there  esdati 
uotj  nor  ever  dML  exists  a  people  comparable  to  the  English,  in  the  ascen- 
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dency  in  their  tiational  character  of  the  spirituous  over  the  sensuous,  in 
the  due  ordination  of  the  correlates 

SHEPHERD. 

'  I  grant  a*  that^but  still  I  manteen  that  the  English  are  fonder— prooder 
thev  canna  be^>'  rost-beef  and  plumm-pudden,  than  the  Scotch  o'  brose 
and  haggis— that  they  speak  mair  and  think  mair— and  muse  and  meditate 
atween  meals  mfur — and  when  at  meals,  eat  mair— and  drink  mair— and 
wipe  the  sweat  afF  their  foreheads  mair— and  gie  every  kind  o'  jH-oof  mair 
o'  a  fu'  stammach — ^than  the  Scotch ;— and  in  proof  o'  that  proposition,  al- 
loo  me,  sir,  also  to  make  an  appeal,  no  to  the  haill  history  o'  Uie  warld, 
but  to  the  pot-bellies  ane  sees  waddlin'  out  frae  frontHdoors  as  he  spma 
through  English  toons  and  villages  on  the  top  o'  a  licht  cotch— pot-bellies, 
Mr  De  Quinsh^,  o*  a'  sizes,  frae  the  bouk  o'  my  twa  hauns  expanded  upon 
ane  anither's  hnger-nebs — ^sae — up  till,  moderately  speaking,  the  giru  o' 
a  boghead — ^and  no  confined  to  the  men,  but  extenoin'  to  the  women— and, 
pity  me,  even  to  the  weans— na,  to  the  verra  infiaits  (what  sookers!)  that 
a'  look  as  they  were  crammed — instead  o'  wee  piggies — for  the  second 
coorse  o'  the  denner  o'  the  King  o*  the  Cannibals. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER  (suavefy.) 

Though  I  pity  yoiu*  prejudices,  my  dear  Shepherd,  I  cannot  but  smile 
wiUi  pleasure  at  your  quaint  and  humorous  illustrations. 

SHEPHERD. 

Argument  andillustration,  sir, a'  in  ane.  Here's anither  doobler.  Nae  fat 
wean  bom  in  Scbthmd  o'  Scotch  parents,  was  ever  exhibited  as  a  show  in 
a  caravan.  Answer  me  that — and  confute  the  deduction?  You  canna. 
Again — ^there  never  was  a  Scotch  Liambert  Mercy  on  us— a  Scotchman 
finy-seven  stane  wecht  I  Feenally,  a'  great  eatin'  fates  hae  been  performed 
in  England — sic  as  a  befirgar  devourin  at  ae  meal,  for  a  wager,  atween  twa 
sportin'  characters,  twal  poun'  o'  lichts  and  livers,  ae  pail  a  tripe,  and  ani- 
tner  o'  mashed  tui-nip  peelin*H, — or  a  farmer  an  equal  wecht  o'  D^-«teaks, 
a  peck  plumm-^uddeii,  and  a  guse,  washin'  a'  ower  wi'  twa  imperial  gallons 
—that's  twal'  boUle»— o'  yill. 

ENGLISH  OFiUM-EATEB. 

A  man  worthy  to  be  admitted— by  acclamation— member  of  that  society 
whose  sittings  are  designated  by  the  celebrated  sound— Noctes  Ambro- 
siansB ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  Mr  De  Quinshy,  Mr  De  Quinshy !  can  it  be  that  ye  ken  sae  little  o' 
human  natur,  o'  Scotland,  and  o'  yoursell,  as  no  to  ken  that  this  denner— 
which  you  wud  bring  forrit  as  a  cowp-de-grace  argumentum  at  ony  man  in 
proof  o'  the  Scotch  bein'  fonder  o'  gude  eatin'  than  the  Englidi — was  pro- 
vided wi'  a'  its  Coorses- no  abune  the  half  o'  them's  come  yet— entirely, 
though  no  exclusively — for  you  ? 

ENGLISH  opium-eater. 

For  me !  Most  monstrous ! 

NORTH. 

Poor  people  in  Scotland,  sir — I  do  not  mean  paupers— of  whom,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  there  are  few — live  almost  on  nothing— meal  and  miter — nor  do 
tbey  complain  of  a  hard  lot  The  labouring  classes  in  general,  who  are  not 
in  the  same  sense  poor  people,  feed  not  so  fully,  believe  me,  in  Scodand  as 
in  England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  sae  frequently  in  ae  day.  Five  times  is  common  in  England.  In 
Scothmd,  never  mair  nor  three — often  but  twa— and  never  nane  o'  your 
pies  and  puddens  I  rarely  flesh-meat,  except— 

NORTH. 

And  thus,  Mr  De  Quiucey,  as  the  appetites  are  very  much  habits,  •  good 
eating,"  among  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland,  is  an  indulgence  or  enjoyment 
never  thought  of,  beyond  the  simple  pleasure  of  the  gratification  of  hunger, 
and  of  the  restoration  of  strength  ana  spirits  so  supplied.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  so;  whereas  in  England  it  assuredly  is  otherwise— though 
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not  to  any  deffradiug  pitch  of  sensuality  ;-^there  tlie  labouring  man  enjoys 
uecessarieB  wnich  here  we  should  reckon  luxuiies  of  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pies !  pies  I  rmed  crust  pies  I  Puddens !  puddens !  rice,  bread,  and  egg 
puddeBsl 

NORTH. 

The  whole  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  England  has  long  been  a  great, 
powerful,  rich,  highly-civilized  country,  and  has  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  all 
the  countries  of  modem  Europe  in  aU  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  in  all  the 
sciences,  in  all  literature,  ana  in  all  philosophy.  Her  men,  as  Campbell, 
himself  a  glorious  Scotchman,  has  nobly  exulted  to  declare,  "  are  of  men  the 
chief,"-*aa  Wordsworth,  himself  a  glorious  Englishman,  has  nobly  exulted 
to  declare, 

"  Are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.'* 

During  her  long  course  of  glory,  she  has  produced  from  her  celestial  soil 
children  of  celestial  seed — unequalled  names — Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Newton,  Bacon,  and  other  giants  who  scaled  heaven  not  to  storm  it,  but  to 
worship  and  adore.  Scotland  has  enjoyed  but  a  single  century,  it  may  be 
saict  or  full  intellectual  light  She  has  not  slept  nor  slumbered  beneath  the 
**  rutili  spatia  ampla  diei,  but  uplifted  her  front  in  inspiration  to  the  aus- 
picious heavens.  Genius,  too,  has  sprung  fair  and  stately  from  her  soil,  and 
eyed  the  stars  shining  in  fitful  beauty  through  her  midnight  storms.  -  She  too 
has  had,  and  has,  her  poets  and  philosophers — **  a  glorious  train  attending^" — 
transfigured  by  the  useful  arts,  her  old  mountains  shout  aloud  for  joy — the  fine 
arts  have  wreathed  round  the  brows  of  her  cities  a  towery  diadem,  and  fill- 
ed withjovely  imagery  her  halls  and  temples.  ^  Science  has  frowned  not  on 
her  humble  birth,*  — ^while  Reli^on,  the  source  of  the  highest  inspiration, 
loves  her  blue  skies  and  green  fields  with  an  especial  love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop.  Ye  canna  impruv'  that — and  it's  God's  truth,  every  word  o't^ia 
na'tytfrDei^uinshy? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Will  you  accept  from  me,  Mr  North,  an  essay,  to  be  entitled,  "  Compara- 
tive Estimate  ofthe  English  and  Scotch  Character  ?" 

NORTH. 

My  dear  sir,  when  did  1  ever  decline  an  article  of  yours  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith  he  seldom  gies  ye  an  opportunity — about  twice,  may  be,  in  tlie  three 
years. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Scotland  is  making  great  strides  even  in  Sculpture.  Gibson  and 
Campbell  are  the  most  emment  young  sculptors  now  m  Rome.  Scoular 
and  Steele  are  following  in  their  footsteps.  At  home,  Fletcher  shews  skill, 
taste,  and  genius — and  Lawrence  Macdonald,  equal  to  any  one  of  them,  if 
not,  inde^,  superior  to  them  all — after  displaying  in  j^oups  or  single 
figures,  of  children, ''  boys  and  virgins,"  and  maidens  m  their  innocent  prime, 
a  finest  sense  of  beauty  and  of  gi-ace,  that  kindles  human  tenderness  by 
touches  of  the  ideal  and  divine---has  lately  nobly  dared  to  take  a  flight  up 
to  a  higher  sphere,  and,  in  his  Ajax  and  Patroclus,  his  Thetis  and  Achilles, 
essayed,  and  with  success  that  will  soon  spread  wide  his  fame,  the  Heroic 
in  Art,  such  as  gave  visible  existence  in  Greece  to  her  old  traditions — and 
peopled  the  proves  and  gardens,  andpillared  porticoes  of  Athens,  with  gods 
and  demigods,  the  tutelary  genii  of  the  Acropolis  on  her  unconquered  Tiill. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  beautifu'.    You  maun  gie  us  an  article  on  Sculpture. 

NORTH. 

I  will — including  a  critical  account  of  those  extraordinary  works  of  two 
original,  self-taught  geniuses,  Tliom  and  Greenshields^Tam  o*  Shanter  and 
Souter  Johnny — and  the  Jolly  Beofgars.  Tlie  kingdoms  of  all  the  Fine  Arts 
have  many  provinces— why  not  Sculpture  ? 
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8HI?RBU>. 

Aye,  why  no? 

NORTH. 

The  Qreek  Tragedy,  Jamet,  was  austere,  in  its  principles,  as  tlie  Greek 
Sculpture.  Its  subjects  were  all  of  ancestral  and  religious  consecration ; 
its  style,  hiffh,  and  heroic,  and  divke,  admitted  no  intermixture  even  of 
-mirth,  or  seldom  and  reluctantly,— much  less  of  grotesque  and  fantastic  ex- 
travanneies  of  humour, — ^which  would  have  marred  the  consummate  dig* 
nity,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  all  the  scenes  that  swept  alonff  that  en- 
chanted floor.  Such  was  the  spirit  that  shone  on  the  sort  and  ttie  stately 
Sophocles.  But  Shakspeare  came  from  heaven — and  along  with  him  a 
Tragedy  that  poured  into  one  cup  the  tears  of  mir^  and  ma&ess ;  shewed 
Kings  one  day  crowned  with  jewelled  diadems,  and  another  day  witii  wild 
wisps  of  straw;  taught  tha  Prince  who,  in  single  combat, 
**  Had  quench'd  the  flame  of  hot  rebeUion 
Even  in  the  rebels'  blood," 
to  moralize  on  llie  field  of  battle  over  the  carcass,  of  a  fat  buffoon  wittily 
simulating  death  among  the  bloody  corpses  of  English  nobles ;  nay,  shewea 
the  son — and  that  son,  prince,  philosopher,  paragon  of  men— jocularly  con- 
juring to  rest  his  Father's  Ghost,  who  nad  revisited  earth  **  by  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  making  night  hideous.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

Stopr-Btop— sir.  That's  aneuch  to  prove  your  pint  Therefore,  let  tiis 
range  o'  sculpture  be  extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  sic  subjects  as  TttB 
0*Snanter  and  Souter  Johnny— The  JoUy  Beggars— 

NORTH. 

Well,  James — Of  this  more  hereafter.    You  see  my  drift. 

SHEPHERD. 

Isna  Gait's  Lowrie  Todd  indeed  maist  amusin'  ? 

NORTH. 

It  is  indeed ; — our  friend's  genius  is  as  rare  and  original  as  ever — ^the  field, 
too,  he  treads,  is  all  his  own — and  it  has  yielded  a  rich  harvest  By  the  bye, 
the  Editor  of  the  Montlily  Review  is  a  singular  person.  He  thinks  Sir  Wal» 
ter  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  mea^e,  feeble,  and  inaccurate;  John  Bow- 
ring  no  linguist,  and  a  mere  ouack  of  no  talents ;  Gait  he  declares  he  never, 
till  very  lately,  heard  of;  ana  the  Double  Number  of  Blackwood's  Magadne 
for  February  was,  in  his  opinion,  dull,  stupid,  and 

SHEPHERD. 

OthecoofI  Whaishe? 

NORTH. 

For  fourteen  years,  James,  he  was  Hermit  to  Lord  Hill's  Fa^er.    • 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

He  sat  in  a  cave  in  that  worthy  Baronet's  pounds,  with  an  hour-glass  in 
his  hand,  and  a  beard  once  belonging  to  an  old  goat — ^from  sunrise  to  sun- 
get — with  strict  injimctions  to  accept  no  half-crowns  from  visitors — ^but  to 
behave  like  Giordano  Bruno. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  curious.  Wha  had  the  selection  o'  him— think  ye  ? — But  what" s 
this  I  was  ffaun  to  say  ? — Ou,  aye — heard  ye  ever  Knowles's  Lectures  <m 
Dramatic  Poetry  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have-^They  are  admirable— fiill  of  matter — elegantly  written,  and  elo- 
quently delivered.  Knowles  is  a  delightful  fellow — and  a  man  of  true 
genius. 

[The  Horns  sound  for  the  Fifth  Course—"  The  Gloomy  yieki 
is  gathering  fastr  Enter  Picardy,  ^c.  The  Pipe  is  obstruct- 
ed^the  Gas  Orrery  extinguished^^^nd  a  strange  hubM  hwrd 
in  the  mirh.-^Finis. 
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If  we  were  to  frame  and  fasliion 
an  Utopia  of  our  own,  we  should 
not  place  it  amid  the  hslmy  gales  of 
Araoy  the  blest,  nor  in  '*  either  Ind," 
where  luxury  and  voluptuous  ease 
appear  to  secure,  while  they  under- 
mine the  foundation  and  poison  ^e 
springs  of  happiness.  No.  We 
would  select  the  British  Isles. 
^  Merry"  England  should  be  united, 
in  verv  deeo,  to  soul-emancipated 
Ireland;  and  Scotia's  hills,  and  Cam- 
bria's vales,  should  bear  witness,  and 
ring  with  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
glorious  consummation.  The  same 
spirit  should  pervade  the  whole 
**  band  of  brothers,"  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  should  be  as  the  heart  of 
one  man;  and  they  should  all  **  fear 
God,  and  honour  tub  King;"  and, 
ivhen  the  hallowed  seventh  day 
arrived,  a  shrilling  burst  of  gratitude 
should  arise  from  the  earth;  and 
^  with  one  accord*^  the  people  should 
offer  up  their  prayers  and  praises  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  There 
should  exist  no  longer  sects  and 
divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  stirring 
up  the  minds  of  men,  and  mingling 
our  base  and  angry  earth-born  pas- 
sions with  the  things  which  pro- 
fess to  be  of  Heaven.  The  preachers 
should  be  men  of  holiness  and  under- 
standii^,  and  the  people  should  at- 
tend the  house  of  Grod  to  pray  to  Him 
alone,  and  to  listen,  as  men  who 
come  to  be  instructed,  and  not  to 
criticise.  Lovely  is  the  picture 
which  imagination  might  trace  of 
such  a  state  of  thin^;  and  dear, 
thrice  dear  to  the  soul  of  man  were 
the  hope  that  time,  and  experience 
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of  the  evils  of  disunion,  might  pro- 
duce something  like  the  reauty.  But 
it  is  an  Utopia  I  and  we  turn  there- 
from, as  from  a  pleasant  dream, 
awakening  to  the  painful  conviction 
that  it  is  and  can  be  but  a  di'eam. 

A  perfect  accordance  in  the  same 
religious  creed,  is  the  firmest  bond 
of  union  by  which  a  nation  can  be 
linked  togetlier;  and,  perhaps, 'the 
next  decree  of  streo^h  is  that  in 
which,  uthough.the  people  may  be 
divided  on  that  most  important  sub- 
ject, the  Governors  are  of  one  mind 
and  persuasion. 

In  the  latter  condition  England 
was,  until  the  last  sitting  of  the  Pro- 
testant Parliament,  previous  to  whidi 
the  King  and  all  in  authority  under 
him  were  members  of*  the  Establish- 
ed Church  of  England."  This  union 
or  identity,  between  the  members  of 
the  Church  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  the  Senate,  is  now  at 
an  end, and  consequently,  the  relative 
position  of  that  Church  is  no  lone^er 
what  it  has  been.  A  certain  number 
of  her  members  will  be  removed 
from  power,  in  order  that  their  places 
may  be  filled  by  individuals  belong- 
ing to  an  avowedly  hostile  creed. 
This  change  has  been  wrought  by 
what  is  c^led  "the  spirit  of  libe- 
rality," a  wild,  excursive,  nondescript 
sort  of  spirit  which  hath  arisen  amoDg 
us,  and  which  appeai'eth  not  to  re- 
joice so  much  in  inculcating  doc- 
trines of  its  own,  as  in  exciting  dis- 
belief or  indifference  towards  all 
those  which  have  been  previously 
established.  It  delighteth  much  in 
"generalities,"  a  kind  of  broad- 
2z 
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bottomed  affirmations,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  which,  among  other  novel- 
ties, it  declaretb  that  one  religion  is 
as  good  as  another ;  and  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  among  men 
in  society,  in  consequence  of  any  pe^ 
culiarity  in  their  respective  creeds ; 
since  a  man's  belief  is  a  mere  casual 
eircumstance^Hi- thing  o£  ne  more 
mpnient  tb»n  the  colour  of  his  coat, 
or  any  peculiar  habit  which  he  may 
have  acquired— dependent  upon  his 
parents  or  the  place  of  his  birth, 
rather  than  upon  the  individual  him- 
self;— in  brief,  a  matter  totally  un- 
worthy  of  consideration  or  enquiry 
in  the  present  enlightened  age,  and 
**  advanced"  state  of  intellect. 

It  cannot  appear  surprising  that 
men,  avowedly  under  the  influence 
of  this  spirit,  should  deprecate  the 
idea  of  upholding  any  one  of  the  va- 
rious systems  of  religious  worship 
in  the  possession  of  what  they  must 
conceive  an  unjust  pre-eminence. 

The  Church  of  England  has  no- 
thing to  expect  from  them  in  her 
downward  career.  The  bonds  which 
closely  united  her  with  the  State 
have  been  loosened ;  and  most  assu- 
redly she  would  immediately  be  cast 
adrift,  were  it  not  for  the  complicap 
ted  involutions  and  Gordian  knots 
wherewith  time  hath  connected  her 
with  "  the  system,"  and  with  "  par 
tronage/'  and,  in  some  degree,  incon- 
sequence of  certain  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  prejudices  existing  in  her  far 
vour  among  individuals  in  the  highest 
classes  of  society,  who  have  not  yet 
learned  utterly  to  abandon  diemselves, 
and  join  the  crusade  of  liberality. 

How  long  these  prejudices  may 
endure,  is  a  matter  of  mere  specular 
tion,  and  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  character  and  influence  of  those 
men  whose  duty  is  to  overlook  and 
Iniild  up  the  once  national  Church.* 

For  those  purposes  alone,  clear- 
ly expressed  ana  solemnly  attest- 
ed by  themselves,  were  the  hier- 
archy and  the  entire  priesthood  of 
that  church,  appointed  to  their  seve- 
ral stations.  They  have  sworn  that 
tliey  will  fulfil  those  duties,  and,  as 
much  as  in  them  lieth, — to  the  utter- 
most of  Uieir  power,  banish  and  re- 
pel all  erroneous  doctrine,  that  is  to 
say,  idl  opinions  which  are  contrary 
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to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  their 
establishment.  Now  a  priesthood,  if 
unable  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  is  the  weakest  and 
most  defenceless  of  all  combinations 
of  human  beings ;  but,  if  it  poeseai 
a  mental  dominion,  there  exists  no 
power  that  may  be  compared  with 
It,  MThfUever  the  tenets  end  creed 
of  any  church  may  be,  if  they  are 
accredited  by  the  people,  if  that  peo- 
ple believe  tilieir  ministering  priests 
to  be  really  guides  to  everlasting 
happiness — and  if  they  have  no  doubts 
respecting  the  sincerity,  devotloB, 
ana  ability  of  those  guides,  then  that 
church  must  prosper. 

At  the  present  moment  it  may  be 
well  worui  while  to  enquire  how 
much  of  this  mental  dominion  nd 
confidence  in  their  "spiritual  guides" 
oi  the  Established  Church,  exists  in 
ihe  breasts  of  Englishmen.  There 
was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  present  age,  when 
congregations  ot  dissenters  were 
comparatively  rare— now,  however, 
there  is  scarcely  a  populous  vil^ge 
in  the  kingdom  without  its  meetint^ 
house,  ana  few  towns  without  seve- 
ral places  of  worship  for  Christiam 
of  various  denominations,  unccMmect- 
ed  with  the  Establishment.  Without 
any  breach  of  charity,  we  may  inCv 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
sectarians  are  incapable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  their  mifffaty  rival,  should 
any  farther  bi^each  be  made  in  her 
privileges.  Perhaps  we  might  say 
many,  but  certainly  we  may  aver  that 
some  sects  would  rejoice  in  her  dowa- 
fall.  Be  their  feelings,  however,  in 
that  respect  what  they  may,  the  vast 
number  and  increase  of  seeeders  and 
dissenters  from  the  **  Establishment" 
renders  it  less  a  na^ioiio/ church  than 
it  was  formerly ;  and  if  the  events  ef 
coming  years  are  at  all  to  accord 
with  ttiose  which  are  past,  it  wiH, 
probably  soon,  become  a  questioo, 
whether  she  is  to  be  maintained  in 
her  yet  existing  pre-eminence. 

Never,  since  the  days  of  the  PIm 
Charles,  has  her  situation  been  so 
precarious  I  All  the  elements  which 
then  gloomily  mingled  and  gathered 
as  a  thunder  cloudto  burst  upon  her. 
are  now  in  motion.  Rome  is  upon 
the  alerts  glowfaig  withnewly-kindled 
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hope.  The  agtacious  Jesuit  is  in  am- 
bush, watching*  lynx-eyed,  the  ffr- 
-Tourable  moment  to  spring  forward ; 
and,  the  furious  and  exulting  fanatic 
thunders  forth  his  anathemas  at  her 
very  doors. 

Against  these  enemies  her  chief 
protection  is  in  the  prejudices  (we 
use  the  term  in  its  best  sense)  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  Bom  and 
-bred  within  the  pale  of  her  commu- 
nion, they  have  not  been  heretofore 
led  into  any  temptation  to  desert  her. 
They  have,  from  their  youth,  been 
accustomed  to  associate  widi  her 
-clergy,  many  of  whom  were  their 
companions,  and  intimate  friends  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  progress  of  their  education 
they  have  been,  as  it  were,  gradually 
incorporated  into  "The  Church," 
and  their  relatives,  mayhap,  are  among 
her  priesthood.  All  has  combined  to 
make  them  members  of  the  *'  Esta- 
blishment "  without  any  effort  of  their 
-own.  Is  it  too  much,  after  the 
speeches  and  votes  which  have  so 
recently  been  delivered  and  given  in 
^e  two  Houses  of  Parliament, — is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  many  of  this 
class  are  *'  Church  of  England  men" 
merely  in  name  ?  Heaven  forbid  that 
'vre  should  charge  any  man  unjustlvl 
But  charity  herself  could  scarcely 
attribute  some  of  those  speeches,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered, to  mere  lukewarmness.  Alas! 
where  then  was  the  zeal  of  the  con- 
vert and  the  true  believer  ?  But  we 
must  not  dwell  on  that  eventful  pe- 
riod I  The  deed  is  done,  and  its  con- 
sequences alone  remain.  One  in- 
ference, however,  we  are  compelled 
to  draw,  namely,  that  when  the 
Church  of  England  shall  be  again  as- 
sailed, few  champions  will  appear 
from  among  the  higher  classes  m  her 
behalf,  uidess,  per»iventure,  the  sys- 
tem and  riffht  of  patronage  should  be 
-  threateneof.  Then,  indeed,  many  may 
be  expected  to  start  forward,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  property  and  the  pro- 
'vision  made  for  the  younger  bran- 
ches of  families.  And  this  latter 
union  of  interests  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  and  the  Established 
Church  is  the  stronghold  over  the 
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contemplation  of  which  the  drones 
and  the  Fillpots,*  whidi  disgrace  our 
day  and  generation,  ^loat,  and  smile, 
and  huff  themselves  m  fancied  secu- 
rity. Tnis  defence,  however,  tiiough 
it  looks  well,  and  almost  impregna- 
ble to  the  superficial  observer  at  a 
distance,  will  not  endure  the  test  of 
close  examination.  If  the  Church 
hold  not  mental  dominion  over  those 
who  profess  her  creed,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  our  rulers — if  the  current 
of  public  opinion  set  in  against  her, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  stronghold 
is  founded  upon  sand,  and  must  be 
cast  down  and  borne  away  by  the 
tide.  The  same  power  that  enacted 
laws  can  abrogate  and  alter  them.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  now  to  prate 
about  the  constitution.  A  smgle 
clause  in  an  act  of  Parliament  may 
enable  patrons  of  livings  to  present 
them  to  whomsoever  they  think  pro- 
per, and  annul  the  ceremony  of 
**  reading  in  "  and  subscribing  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  Property  would 
thus  be  secured,  and  the  liberty  of 
selection  be  hailed  as  a  boon  accord- 
ed to  the  possessors.  Startling  as 
the  supposition  of  such  an  enactment 
may  appear,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
spirit  of  modem  liberality.  Why 
should  a  Roman  Catholic  be  torment- 
ed by  the  painful  reflection  that  [he 
is  contributing  a  portion  of  his  means, 
part  of  his  family  estate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  and  giving  local 
miluence  to  an  individual  who  is  in- 
culcating doctrines  which  lead  to 
eternal  perdition  ? 

"  The  tenets  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion were  once  preached  in  that 
Church,"  he  may  say,  *'  and  if  the 
congregation  and  I  are  willing,  com- 
mon justice  requires  that  I  should  be 
allowed  to  make  use  of  my  own 
means  for  the  propagation  of  my  own 
creed.  Your  dissenters  of  every 
other  denomination  have  that  privi- 
lege, and  why  should  not  I  ?  Tell  me 
not  ofvour  consecrating  the  build- 
ing. Tjiat  ceremony  was  performed 
by  a  Catholic  bishop  before  what  you 
call  the  Reformation."  And  he  who 
may  thus  claim  the  free  exercise  of 
his  birthright,  will  probably  have  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House,  and  be 


*  TbU  expressive,  though  perhaps  vulgar,  term,  is  borrowed  to  indicate  those 
-whose  measure  is  full,  even  to  overflowing ;  yet,  like  the  leech,  still  cry,  **  Give,  give  !'* 
Men  given  to  sensual  enjo}'ment  and  indolence;  as  the  song  has  it  of  Old  Toby,«-^ 
**  Id  the  dog-davs  he  sat  at  his  esw  !*' 
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supported  in  the  Lower  by  his  con- 
nexions and  family  interest  ''Why" 
might  his  party  ask, "  in  the  name  of 
liberality  and  common  justice,  should 
the  present  union  ot  a  particular 
building  and  its.  re  venues  with  the 
*  Churcnof  England'  be  irrevocable, 
when  the  Bishops  of  that  Church 
scruple  not  to  increase  her  revenues 
by  the  addition  of  chapels  which  have 
formerly  been  the  property  of  dis- 
senters ?  The  right  of  me  owners  of 
those  chapels,  and  the  congregation 
assembling  therein,  to  change  tlieir 
mode  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  is  not 
questioned.  Why  are  we  not  allow- 
ed the  same  freedom  of  action,  the 
same  control  over  our  own  proper- 
ty ?  You  cannot  now  plead  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  sole  reli- 
gion of  the  State  ?  '  The  State,'  if 
the  term  means  any  thing,  consists 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
the  members  of  our  communion  sit, 
side  by  side,  with  yours  in  both 
Houses.  Give  us  then  equal  privi- 
leges to  dispose  of  our  own  property. 
Compel  us  not  any  longer  to  support 
what  we  deem  heresy. '  Similar  lan- 
guage may  be  expected  from  patrons 
attached  to  other  denominations  of 
Christians;  and,  in  order  that  the 
claim  may  meet  attention,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  will  all  make  it  a 
common  cause  in  the  first  instance, 
however  inveterate  their  prejudices 
may  be  against  each  otner.  But 
should  there  be  no  coalition  between 
^e  parties,  each  will  strive  to  re- 
gain its  own  proper  right,  and  the 
growing  spirit  of  "  liberality"  will 
exclaim  against  the  flagrant  injustice 
of  that  monopoly,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  "  livings"  (or  provi- 
sions made  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion)  are  held  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  particular  sect,  for 
such  must  the  once  national  church 
be,  in  future,  considered. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  are 
now  theorizing  on  what  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  influence  of  events  upon 
the  minds  of  men.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  hardship  of  paying  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  English 
clergy  is  openly,  and  almost  general- 
ly, complained  of  by  dissenters, 
whose  conscientious  belief  in  the  te- 
nets of  their  peculiar  creed,  compels 
them  likewise  to  provide  for  tueir 
own  minister.  "  VVe  are,"  they  say, 
"  thus  compelled  to  uphold  two  doc- 


trines, while  we  beliere  only  in  one." 
This  will  not  be  a  question  respect- 
ing the  propriety  ot  tythes,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  has  been  so  frequent- 
ly averred  to  be  nothing  nu»«  than 
an  incumbrance,  or  a  sort  of  rent- 
charge  upon  land,  known  to  all  par- 
ties previously  to  the  completion  of 
any  contract  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  estates ;  and  the  discontinQ- 
ance  of  which  would  be  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  landholder  for  the  time 
being,  who  could,  and  would,  as  a 
mat^r  of  course,  raise  his  rents  in  * 
proportion  to  the  charges  remitted.  | 
It  nuiy  be  acknowledge  that  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  is  most  desirable,  in  order 
that ''  the  poor  may  have  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them."  It  mar  be 
lidmitted  that  the  present  system,  by 
which  that  fund  is  provideid/cannot, 
without  infringement  on  private  pn>- 

Sei*ty,  be  altered ;  but  the  matter  in 
ebate  will  be,  whether  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  thereby  secured,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  which  belongi 
to  dissenters,  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
clergy  of  one  sect,  when  the  eover- 
nors  and  governed  are  divided  into 
many?  ' 

It  was  a  favourite  axiom  durix^ 
the  debates  last  year,  upon  the  ques- 
tion called  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, that  it  was  "  not  a  question  of 
religion  but  of  policy;"  and  conse- 
quently, any  reflection  upon  &e 
purity  of  that  church,  whose  doc- 
trines were  heretofore  considered  as 
"  danmable,"  was  coughed  down, 
and  voted  **  illiberal."  We  have 
seen,  in  days  gone  by,  we  care  not 
to  sa^  precisely  how  long  since,  that 
politicians  (aye,  and  able  politicians 
too,  if  they  may  be  estimated  by  the 
tact  with  which  they  have  carried 
their  favourite  measures)  have  ex- 
isted without  religion — that  is  to  say, 
as  politicians;  for,  if  they  had  any 
as  individuals,  they  were  too  **  libe- 
ral" to  make  it  manifest;  they  either 
dismissed  their  prejudices,  or  wore 
them  BO  loosely,  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  to 
what  point  of  the  compass  they  were 
directed.  Such  characters  were,  and 
are,  and  ever  will  be.  A  politiciaB 
may  exist  without  religion;  but  it 
will  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  when  we  behold  religion- 
ists, (properly  ao  called)  without  po- 
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llcy.    We  speak  of  those  having  au- 
thority and  influence.    All  men  pro- 
fessiiu^  religion  **  in  sincerity  and 
truth,    will  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, and  avail  themselves  of  every 
advantage  attendant  upon  tiieir  posi- 
tion in  society,  for  the  propagation 
of  truth.    And,  ^  a  man's  truth  is 
that  which  he  troweth,"  or  b'elieveth. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  must  antici- 
pate an  endeavour,  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  other  sects,  to 
remove  the  Church  of  England  yet 
fiuiher  from  the  commanding  posi- 
tion which  she  so  recently  occupied. 
From  that  sh<e  has  been  driven ;  and, 
to  use  a  military  phrase,  is  now  "  re- 
treating,"  while  the  **  enemy  are 
upon  the  advance."    There  is  no 
want  of  alacrity  on  their  part.    The 
dignity  of  a  cardinal  (s,  sort  of  reli- 
gious '^  field-marshal"  for  the  nonce) 
has  been  conferred  upon  an  Engllsh- 
mian,  and  a  noble  clergyman  has  de- 
serted to  their  ranks.*   Colleges  are 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  *' accomplishing  the  knights" 
destined  to  uphold  the  red-cross 
banner,  and  prosecute  the  holy  war. 
In  the  meanwhile,  other  sects  are 
zealous  and  active,  ''  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,"  "  encompass- 
ing sea  and  land  to  gain  proselytes." 
Our  colonies,  even  to  **  the  farthest 
poits  of  the  earth,"  are  visited  by 
their  missionaries ;  and  the  voice  of 
their  preachers  is  heard  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  land 
— and  that  not  ynerefy  on  the  Sabbath 
d%y.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  tents,  and  floating  chapels,  and 
even  the  highways,  bear  witness  to 
the  zeal  of  these  sectarians.    And 
what  if  that  zeal  be  sometimes  ''with- 
out knowledge !"    Alas  I  that  were 
l^t  an  additional  reason  for  those 
who  may  be  supposed  gifted  there- 
with, to  exert  themselves. 

This  is  not  Uie  place  for  entering 
upon  any  defence  of,  or  animadver- 
sion against,  the  various  doctrines 
mculcated  by  different  sects.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  and  extensive 
ramification  is  suflident  for  us  when 
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endeavouring  to  estimate  the  real  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  England, 
over  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 

The  numerous  colleges,  and  semi- 
naries, and  chapels,  and  meeting 
houses,  throughout  the  land,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  all  unconnected,  if  not  hostile  to 
the  «  Established  Church,"  plainly 
evince  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  population  worship  with- 
out the  i>a1e  of  its  communion.  And 
that  this  portion  of  the  people  is  .con- 
siderable, not  merely  in  number  but 
in  wealth,  is  equally  clear  from  the 
number  of  these  establishments,  and 
the  mainner  in  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. We  lay  no  stress  here  upon 
the  existence  of  those  gigantic  un- 
dertakings, the  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies,  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, as  many  of  them  receive  sup- 
port from  members  of  the  Establisn- 
ed  Church, and  therefore  the  division 
of  feeling  is  not  so  cx)mplete  as  in 
matters  which  relate  only  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Deity,  and  the  creed  writ- 
ten in  a  man's  own  heart. 

Now,  without  entering  into  the  va- 
rious <][uestions  relative  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament, 
it  is  self-evident,  that  numbers  and 
wealth  must  have  a  share  therein, 
whether  those  advantages  and  their 
usual  influence  appertain  to  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  the  chapel,  or  the 
meetinff  house.  Individuals  from 
each  wnl  sit  in  our  legislative  assem- 
blies, with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
consulting  the  ^mera/ ^ood ;  and,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  will,  for  some 
time,  at  least,  act  under  the  influence 
of  that  grandiloquent  spirit,  called 
•*  Lil)erality."  Now,  the  general  good, 
as  defined  by  the  dogmatists  of  the 
liberal  school,  has  no  connexion  with 
individual  interests.  Of  them  it  scorns 
to  take  cognisance.  It  is  enough  that 
the  ruin  of  one  set  of  men  will  be  of 
infinite  service  to  somebody,  although 
the  uninitiated  may  be  incapable  of 
discovering  who  is  to  derive  the  be- 
nefit. •*  Time,"  say  the  modem  po- 
liticians, *'will  shew  our  wisdom: 


*  These  two  events  are  perhaps  no  otherwise  important  than  because  they  evince 
the  actirity  of  the  Romish  Priesthood,  and^  the  hopes  of  the  Italian  Church.  The 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Wiliiam  Spencer  is,  it  seems,  gone  to  Italy,  to  prepare  for 
the  part  be  is  to  enact  in  coming  erents ;  and  Cardinal  Weld's  hat  was  given  him  by 
tbe  Pope  of  Rome,  whom,  we  were  told  the  other  day,  it  was  iUiberal  and  senseless 
to  mention  as  nt(to  poosessing  influence  oyer  British  Catholics. 
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but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  consider 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  destroy  every- 
thing like  monopoly — (Aa/ we  cannot 
or  will  not  endure.  It  is  contrary 
to  tilie  fundamental  principles  of  li- 
berality, whether  it  escist  in  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  <v  religion,  hk 
%rerf  shape,  no  matter  how  first  ac- 
quired, or  for  what  cause  established^ 
it  is  hateful  in  our  eyes." 

Let  us  not  be  accused  of  treating 
an  important  subject  with  improper 
levity  when  we  say,  that  the  same 
spirit  which  has  produced  "  free 
trade"  in  articles  of  commerce,  ad- 
vocates likewise  »  free  trade  in  reli- 
gion. Those  who  deem  it  right  to 
admit  the  produce  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  the  dismay  and  rum  of  our 
previously  mondpolizing  manufac- 
turer, consider  it  equally  expedient 
to  admit  the  spiritual  subjects  of  the 
Italian  priest  into  our  councils,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  heretofore 
monopolising  Church  of  England. 

We  have  no  intention  here  of  again 
discussing  either  of  these  measures. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  when  foreign 
goods  are  in  the  market,  the  manu- 
Acturer  must  either  give  up  his  trade, 
or  endeavour  to  retain  it  by  new  and 
strenuous  exertions,  by  submitting 
to  fieavy  saerificesy  by  **  rising  early, 
and  late  taking  rest"  All  connected 
with  or  dependent  upon  him,  must 
suffer,  and  endure,  ana  toil  with  him. 
Whole  towns  and  districts  are  thus 
strugffling,  while  '*  poverty,  like  an 
armed  man,"  stands  over  them  pre- 
pared to  strike  the  death-blow  at  the 
first  cessation  of  their  trembling 
industry.  That  success  may  crown 
their  endeavours,  and  that  the  poor 
man's  hearth  may,  ere  long,  be  again 
surrounded  by  smiling  faces,  happy 
and  contented  with  the  fruit  of  their 
own  industry,  is  the  fervent  prayer 
of  every  truly  British  heart ! 

This  is  hard!  V  a  digression ;  for,  if 
the  Church  or  England  expects  or 
hopes  to  retain  her  influence  in  so- 
ciety, she  likewise  must  be  strenuous 
in  her  exertions.  Her  clergy  must 
enter,  **  with  all  their  soul  and  with 
all  their  strength^"  into  the  struggle. 
Those  who  are  sunk  in  apathy,  and 
who  have  hitherto  been  content  to 
perform  their  "duty,"  without  watch- 
ing its  effect,  and  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  consciousness  of  ^eir 
own  rectitude  of  intention,  for  what 
will^  in  spite  of  habitual  listlessness, 


meet  the  eye  and  ear-*«uch  men 
must  awake.  When  the  tide  is  fair, 
a  man  may  allow  his  boat  to  be  borne 
along  upon  the  waters,  while,  calmly 
redined  at  ease,  he  watches  die  re* 
ceding  banks,  and  gatfea  upon  the 
ffoodly  prospect  around  i  but»  when 
the  favourable  current  has  spent  i^ 
self,  and  the  returning  tide  sets  in, 
he  may  no  longer  sit  with  folded 
arms,  even  if  he  be  c<mtent  to  retak 
his  station  on  the  stream.  Tliere 
must  be  toil  and  labour — and  they 
must  be  mcestant,  m  the  baric  will 
retrograde. 

When  we  contemplate  the  Engliih 
**  Establishment"  as  a  Church,  tiie 
first  tiling  that  strikes  us  forcibly  is, 
that  her  members  are  divided  into 
two  parties^  each  of  which  assert  that 
the  Goctrines  preached  by  the  other 
are  erroneous.  This  **  dividing  of  a 
house  against  itself"  is,  indrad,  a 
fearful  symptom  oi  weakness.  Did 
we  not  Imow,  from  experience,  how 
ingeniously  men  pervert  words  of 
the  simplest  construction,  and  wrest 
them  to  support  their  own  precon- 
ceived notions — did  we  not  know 
tills,  and  were  not  the  fact  of  this 
schism  so  notorious,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  credit  its  existenos 
among  the  priestiiood  of  a  Church 
which  requires  that  every  minister, 
before  he  can  officiate,  shall  sidK 
scribe  certain  articles  of  fiaith  and 
church-jgovemment  These  artidei 
(published  in  Latin,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  m  if 
written  in  the  changing  idioms  of  a 
modem  tongue^  might  have  been 
supposed  a  sufi^cient  guarantee  for 
the  preservation  of  unanimity  among 
the  priesthood.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  proved  the  inefficacy  of 
this  precaution ;  but  when,  or  how, 
or  why  it  failed  to  answer  its  piir^ 

gose,  are  questions  not  to  be  ar^ed 
ere.  All  that  we  have  to  consider, 
is  the  effect  of  the  schism  upon  the 
present  influence  and  future  prospe- 
rity of  the  Church. 

We  have  now,  indeed,  a  pdnfnl 
task!  When  we  look  upon  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  tu  a  bodg^ 
we  feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
that  somewhat  more  is  wanting  of 
zeal,  activity,  and  determined  reso- 
lution, than  has  lately  been  apparent 
The  general  character  of  the  clergy 
is  good,  and  kind,  and  amiable,  seek- 
ing *  no  cause  of  offence,"  and  dcsi- 
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tbkgy  M  much  as  possible,  ^  to  live 
in  peace  witii  all  men."  The  retire- 
mem  in  wliicli  the  greater  portion 
are  placed,  for  the  fiilfilmeat  of  their 
parochial  duties,  tends,  probably  in 
no  small  degree,  to  create  and  con- 
firm this  placidity  of  character.  There 
is  a  quietness,  an  easy  calmness  and 
aerenity,  in  the  "  even  tenor  of  their 
way,"  which  gradually  lulls  the  spi- 
rit 'into  tranquil  and  secure  repose. 
-Mingling  in  the  society  of  neigh- 
J^mtnng  gentry  of  their  own  persua- 
^on,  to  whom  their  manners  and  ha- 
bits make  them  ever  welcome,  they 
«re  often  induced  to  overrate  the 
strength  of  their  "^  Establishment," 
and  conclude  that  **  the  Church"  is 
Indeed  **  built  upon  a  rock,"  and  can- 
not be  moved.  They  may  be  com- 
pM-ed  to  men  of  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, di^elling  in  a  strongly  fortified 
city,  who  gase  with  admiration  and 
confidence  upon  the  massy  walls  bv 
which  they  are  environed,  and,  all 
unused  to  the  thunder  and  strata- 
gems of  warfare,  deem  them  imjpreg^ 
nable.  Long  and  uninterrupted  pos- 
eession  has  strengthened  these  feel- 
ings of  security,  and  rendered  them 
far  more  general  than  comports  with 
-die  safety  of  a  church  surrounded 
%y  powerful  and  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies. 

From  the  nature  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  ordeals  to  be  passed, 
previous  to  taking  degrees  and  recei- 
Tinff  ordination,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
Ktoent  cannot  be  incompetent  to  con- 
tend with  thenr  opponents.  Talent 
Is  not  wanting  among  them— and 
-zeal,  in  defence  of  what  they  deem 
erroneous,  is  not  extinct^  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  acrimony  with  which 
the  two  parties  already  mentioned 
vituperate  each  other.  One  scruples 
not  to  affirm  that  <<  the  Gosper  is 
not  preached  by  those  of  the  oppo- 
site taction ;  and  they,  in  recrimina- 
tion, assert  that  their  opponents  in- 
culcate new  doctrines  and  dangerous 
delusions. 

'  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  en- 
'quire  into  the  validity  of  these  serious 
reciprocal  charj^s;  but  to  record 
tiie  effect  of  their  existence  and  con- 
atant  repetition,  which  has  been  the 
splitting  of  the  Church  of  England 
into  two  sects.  -It  is  now  no  unconn 
mon  sight  to  behold  the  laity  of  the 
Establishment  ^bunidng  their  perish 
Cbnrch,  as  though  it  was  the  house 
of  Baal,  because  the  pulpit  is  occu- 
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pied  by  a  clergyman  of  the  faction 
which  they  oppose.  This  schism, 
with  all  the  mseparable  bickerings  of 
party  spirit,  has  spread  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Hearts 
burnings,  and  jealousies,  and  even 
hatred,  are  engendered  thereby  be- 
tween father  and  son ;  brethren  shuh 
each  other,  and  the  motiier  weeps 
over  her  deluded  and  beloved  chUd. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  faitii  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  incompetent  to 
decide  between  the  two  parties  be- 
comes unsettied,  and  they  wander 
forth,  from  the  nale  of  that  com- 
munion wherehi  mey  were  educated, 
never  to  return.  In  this  manner 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
have  been  lost  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  for,  so  numerous  are  now  the 
various  sects  of  dissenters,  and  so 
nicely  are  the  shades  of  distinction 
drawn,  that,  if  a  man  once  begin  to 
doubt  respecting  any  article  of  be- 
lief, fastidious  indeed  must  he  be  if 
he  cannot  find  some  one  congrega- 
tion whose  notions  accord  with  his 
own. 

This  desertion  of  the  "  Establish- 
ment," is  most  prevalent  in  cities 
and  large  towns,  where,  the  moment 
an  individual  woven  in  his  profes- 
sion of  faith,  he  is  eagerly  sought 
out,  and  wrought  upon  by  zealous, 
and  often  able,  sectarians,  to  whose 
creed  he  becomes  a  convert;  and, 
fortiiwith,  with  a  convert's  prover- 
bial zeal,  he,  likewise,  sets  himself 
to  the  good  work  of  gaining  prose- 
lytes. Thus,  by  the  discrepancy  of 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  two 
divisions  of  the  English  clergy,  is 
tiieir  influence  much  decreased  among 
the  laity. 

Whether  the  Church  of  Eneland 
will  be  able  to  retain  the  privileges 
and  advantages  yet  in  her  possession, 
is  a  question  upon  which  some  light 
will  probably  be  thrown  in  a  very 
short  time.  Nothing  but  a  vigorous 
stand  on  her  behalf  can  prevent  her 
from  sinking  gradually  down.  Firm 
and  uncompromisiug,  and  sincere  and 
{ictive  champions  must  come  forward 
in  her  defence;  and  they  must  act 
together  in  combatingafirainst  the  inno- 
vating spirit  which  haSi  arisen.  Like 
the  Athenians  of  old,  the  British  na- 
tion are  now  ever  eager  to  **  talk  and 
to  hear  of  some  new  thing."  Whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  the  future  alone 
can  determine,  but  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry is  general  throughout  the  land ; 
and  men  of  all  classes  ai^egatc  to 
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themselves  a  right  to  question,  aiid 
believe  themselves  capable  of  dis- 
cussing and  deciding  upon  subjects 
in  which  their  forefathers  were  con- 
tent to  be  instructed,  and  led  by 
those  who  had  studied  them  deeply. 
The  vaunted  **  march  of  intellect," 
is  the  watchword  and  shout  of  pride 
with  which  the  present  vain-glorious 
generation  pursue  their  course  amid 
doubts,  ana  experiments,  and  nild, 
delusive,  and  ever-crumbling  theo- 
ries. The  past  are  held  to  have  been 
rof  comparative  darkness,  and  all 
has  been  enacted  therein,  the 
work  of  men  blinded  by  ignorance, 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  error.  "  The 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  is  a  bye- 
word  of  mockery  and  scorn ;  and  the 
pages  of  history  are  declared  worth- 
fess.  The  antiquity  of  an  establish- 
ment, or  set  of  opinions,  consequent- 
ly, instead  of  bemg  any  recommend- 
ation, becomes  a  reproach,  a  cause 
for  suspicion  and  enquiry,  whether 
thejr  be  worthy  of  those  liberal  and 
enl^htened  days.  It  is  worse  than 
usetess  to  sneer  at  this  inquisitive 

Snrit  It  is  too  ji^eneral  to  be  aught 
se  tlian  formidable,  if  aroused 
against  any  Establishment ;  and,  if  a 
cause  be  worth  defending,  this  spirit 
must  be  satisfied,  or  that  cause  must 
fall. 

The  result  of  the  first  successful 
attack  upon  the  constitudon,  where- 
by the  Church  of  England  lost  her 
acknowledged  pre-eminence,  and  has 
become  one  among  many  where  she 
once  was  paramount,  is  yet  too  vivid 
in  the  recollection  of  all  to  admit  of 
repetition.  But  there  were  certain 
events,  in  the  progress  of  that  inroad, 
which  claim  notice  here,  as  they  in- 
dicate the  sort  of  defence  which  the 
**  Established  Church"  may  expect 
in  future. 

In  former  discussions  upon  the  too 
well  known  question,  all  the  Bishops 
holding  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
voted  against  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics  among  our  rulers,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Bathurst,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  may  therefore  justly 
claim  the,  now,  rare  merit  of  consist- 


ency. But  all  those  discuaaioiia  were 
carried  on  when  the  Ministry,  for  the 
time  beinr,  was  understood  to  be 
averse  to  tne  proposed  measure.    la 
the  late  debates,  however,  the  Mini»> 
try  avowed  themselves  in  favour  of 
its  passing  into  a  hiw :  and  then,  and 
not  tiil  then^  certain  of  those  Bidiops 
who  had,  previously,  taken  the  cob- 
trary  side  of  the  question,  voted  for 
its  enactment  To  them  were  joined 
otliers,  Whose  recent  elevation,  pre- 
vious insignificance,and  other  cauaea^ 
render  it  somewhat  difiicult  to  aacer^ 
tain  what  their  original  opinions  nmj 
have  been.    They  were,  altogether, 
ten  in  number.*    We  will  not  dilate 
upon  the  astonishment  which  perva- 
ded the  minds  of  men  on  that  occa^ 
sion.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  strong 
feeling  went  forth  throughout  the 
nation  when  it  was  known  that  ten 
Bishops  had  deserted  acause  of  which 
the  whole  bench  ^save  one  individual) 
had,  heretofore,  been  decided  advo- 
cates. Many  severe  thutfs  were  said 
and  written  upon  the  subject,  which 
we  have  no  inclination  to  encumber 
ourselves  by  attempting  to  rebut 
The  consequences  or  these  votes  are, 
however,  to  our  purpoee.      Thev 
shook,  to  the  foundati<m,  that  oonn- 
dence,  for  the  protection,  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Englsod 
were  wont  to  rely  on  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  as  members  of  the  Upper 
House.    The  splitting,  and  thus  al- 
most neutralizing  the  votes  of  thdr 
representative  hierarchy,upon  ao  im- 
portant a  question,  appeared  to  tiiem 
a  melancholy  representation  of  a  qn- 
ritual  "  kingdom  divided  against  it- 
self."   It  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
that  some  one  or  two  were  sessions 
for  the  **  established  order  of  things." 
While  the  people  felt  a  warm  glow 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  toaneod 
the  learned  and  venerable  Bumss 
and  the  uncompromising  Law,  diey 
witnessed  with  pain  the  inactivity  oif 
others.  And  tliere  was  one,  on  whom 
they  had  especially  relied  for  siq»- 
port ;  they  had  calculated  on  hig  elo- 
quence and  the  energy  of  hia  charao- 


*  Aa  all  who  fed  an  interest  in  the  fiite  of  the  Ch«rch  of  Enghmd,  ahould  Inep  aa 
eye  on  these  men ;  and,  amid  the  ahiftings  and  changes  among  the  Biahope,  ft  n  net 
always  easy  to  appropriate  his  proper  title  to  each,  we  insert  Uielr  names.  Sumacr, 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  John  Bird  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Chester ;  Ryder,  Bishop  of  UA- 
field;  Coplestone,  Bishop  of  Llandaff;  Murray,  Rishop  of  Rochester;  Batkurst,  Bi- 
shop of  Norwich ;  Jenkinsou,  Bisliop  of  £lt  David's ;  Uoyd,  (deceased)  Biahup  of 
Oxford;  and  two  Irish  Bishops. 
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ter;  be  had  preyioaaly  spoken  loud- 
ly, and  plainfy^  and  vehemenify,  in  his 
place;  and  he  had,  t)^  a  constant  ap- 
pearance before  the  public,  and  a  re- 
cent elevation  in  the  Qiiirch,  drown 
the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  him :  but 
when  his  last  speech  on  that  Question 
was  promulgated,  men  lookeaat  each 
other,  and  were  silent 
. '  The  effect  of  these  things  remains ; 
for,  thereby,  the  influence  which  the 
Church  of  England  might  have  yet 
hoped  to  retain  in  the  highest  estate 
of  the  realm,  is  paralysed.  From  the 
Bishops  collectively  what  can  be  ex- 
pected?   The  warm  friends  of  the 
uhurch  fixed  their  eyes  upon  them 
during  the  important  crisis,  and  be* 
held  **  their  works  that  they  were 
neither  cold  nor  hot,"*  but  *"  luke- 
warm."     Their  ejection  from  the 
House  of  Peers  has  been  already  talk- 
ed of,  as  a  measure  suited  to  the  li- 
beral policy  of  the  dav ;  and,  if  their 
''Ganale8tick"t  should  be  ^removed 
from  its  place,"  where  are  the  mourn- 
ers to  be  found  ? 

It  would,  probablv,  be  far  better 
for  the  wellbeing  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  belong,  that  they  should 
be  entirely  estranged  from  public 
affiurs,  than  that  they  should  be  liable 
to  such  inferences  as  many  have 
drawn  from  their  conduct.  What 
fbey  have  done  '*  was  not  done  in  a 
comer."  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
history  as  the  noble  firmness  of  those 
Bishops  who  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  the  days  of  James  the  Se- 
cond; and  men  will  canvass  such 
occurrences,  and  form  their  own 
conclusions,  and  weigh  the  charac- 
ters of  actors  therein  as  they  think 
fit  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  of 
a  Bishop  that  can  or  ought  to  exempt 
his  conduct  from  this  scrutiny,  which 
is  exercised  equally  towards  all  other 
descriptions  of  men :  but  there  is  a 
wide  oifference  in  the  consequences 
if  public  opinion  pass  judgment 
against  him.  A  general  officer  may 
be  ffuilty  of  cowardice,  yet  no  one 
wiU  therefore  charge  our  army  with 
a  want  of  bravery.  A  physician  may 
be  pronounced  incapable,  but  no  in- 
ference will  thence  be  drawn  of  the 
iterance  of  the  profession, — and  so 
tnrough  other  classes  of  society ; — 
but  not  so  with  a  Church,  which  is  a 
body  of  men,  associated  voluntarily, 
under  certain  leaders  and  rulers,  ac- 
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cording  to  whose  character  it  must 
ever  nse  and  fall,  and  fluctuate  in 
public  estimation.  Worthless  indi- 
viduals of  other  professions  bear 
about  with  them  theu:  merited  dis- 
grace as  individuals  only ;  but  sus- 
picion of  time-serving,  or  "  trim- 
ming," according  to  the  opinions  or 
wishes  of  the  great,  if  attached  to  an 
ecclesiastic,  inflicts  a  taint  upon  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  this  suspicion  be 
erroneous  or  groundless,  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  tiie  Church  is  real ; 
for  its  former  friends  are  led  there- 
by to  withhold  their  countenance, 
and  its  enemies  rejmce  and  shout 
aloud  in  mockery  and  scorn. 

That  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  yet  possess  a  considerable 
portion  of  innuence  in  society,  is  a 
tact  not  to  be  doubted ;  and  there  is 
as  littie  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
their  various  opponents  has  increa- 
sed, and  is  yet  augmenting.  Which 
are  eventually  to  predominate,  will 
depend  upon  the  zeal,  energy,  and 
ability,  called  into  action  on  either 
side.  Let  it,  in  the  mean  while,  be 
kept  in  remembrance,  by  flU  who 
have  not  learned  to  despise  the  les- 
sons recorded  in  history,  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  has  had  to  struggle  for 
its  existence.  The  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  James,  and  Charles  the 
First,  (particularly  the  latter,)  fur- 
nish us  with  a  prototype  of  our  own 
times,  which  is  often  absolutely  start- 
ling. There  we  find  the  fanatic  in- 
flated with  spiritual  pride,  denoun- 
cing all  but  nis  own  sect,  and  dis- 
seminating tracts  in  every  house  and 
cottage,  to  warn  men  against  the  dan- 

§ers  of  mere  morality,  and  instruct 
lem  how  alone  they' may  be  saved. 
We  have  the  reckless  Uburch  and 
King  man — ^the  thoughtless  Cavalier, 
who,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  a 
tendency  towards  the  "  New  Lights," 
and  of  being  •*  righteous  overmuch," 
makes  an  ostentatious  shew  of  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  and  often  abandons 
himself  to  dissipation  and  pleasure, 
for  which,  perchance,  he  has  really 
little  inclination.  There  we  find  the 
High  Church  dignitary  endeavour- 
ing to  dispel  certain  suspicions  of 
subserviency,  by  a  strict  attention  to 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies.  New 
churches  are  consecrated,  and  those 


•  Vide  RereUitions,  chap,  ill,  v.  16  and  16. 


f  Idem,  chap,  il,  v.  d. 
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wblcfa  liave  undergone  rep^r  are  re*  from  her  place  in  the  days  of  tii4 

opened,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  Commonwealth,  she  fell  not  till  after 

form  and  display.    Man  is  ever  the  a  severe  atruggle,  which  endured  for 

same.  Our  fathers,  in  their  day  and  many  years.    The  contest  for  aupe* 

generation,weremoyedby  thesame  riority  was  long  and  doubtful  be* 

passions  which  influence  us;  and,  tween   the   **  Establbhment,"  the 

when  we  shall  have  passed  away,  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Puritans, 

those  who  tread  in  our  footsteps.  Numbers,  talent,  zeal,  and  intrepi- 

wiil,  in  spite  of  all  the  iessons  to  be  dity,  accorded  victory  to  the  latter, 

gained  by  our  experience,  be  victims  Religion  was  the  first  wateh-word, 

of  delusion  and  ambition.    It  is  not  and  tiien  the  war*cry ;  and  designing 

surprising  that  those  whose  interest  and  able  men  availed  themaelvea  <} 

ana  intent  may  thereby  be  concealed,  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  the  minds 

should  wish  the  volumes  of  history  of  the  vulgar.    The  Church  of  Eog* 

to  be  closed.  They  speak  in  too  plain  land,  unfortunately  for  herself,  long 

a  language  for  many  in  the  present  underrated  the  numbers  and  abilities 

day.    Theories  sink  into  insignifi-  of  her  opponents,  and  remained  (with 

oance  when  opposed  by  recorded  some  few  brilliant  exceptions  among 

facts.  Modem  politicians  may  assert  her  clergy)  supine  and  inactive  tiU 

that  a  man's  religion  is  of  no  sort  of  it  was  too  late,  and  her  influence  over 

importance ;  but,  if  he  really  has  any^  the  people  had  departed.  TA«nevery 

it  must  be  tiie  ruling  principle  with-  effort,  and  every  sacrifice,  were  un- 

in,  governing  all  his  actions.    When  availing, 
the  Church  of  England  was  removed 


lbtter  from  major-general  stirling. 

to  the  editor. 
Sir, 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  perused  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,** 
and  at  page  92,  vol.  ii.,  it  is  stated,  that,  from  some  misapprehension^  the  4id 
Regiment  had  retired  at  the  battle  of  Corunna. 

Having  had  the  honour  to  command  the  42d  Regiment  in  that  action,  I  feel 
it  incumoent  on  me  to  state  to  you,  that  what  relates  to  the  42d  (under 
that  paragraph)  is  very  inaccurate :  The  42d  never  retired^  as  herein  sta- 
ted, or  evinced  occasion  for  "  a  brief  but  animating  address  from  the  Ge- 
neral." 

On  the  advance  of  the  French  to  the  village  of  Elvira,  Sir  John  Moore 
allowed  the  enemy  to  deploy,  and  form  their  line  at  half  musket-shot  from 
us.  He  then  gave  me  orders  (about  half-past  two  o'clock)  to  advance  and 
charge  with  the  42d,  accompanying  that  order  with  the  words,  '*  Highland- 
ers I  remember  Egypt  I"— which  is  the  only  address  they  received  from 
him^  or  any  one  else.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  had  given  their  fire,  and 
drove  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Sir  John 
directed  me  to  halt  the  corps,  and  defend  that  position ;  and  turning  myself 
round  to  him  when  he  gave  the  order,  I  saw  lum  at  the  moment  struck  to 
the  ground  off  his  horse,  and  I  immediately  sent  a  party  to  carry  him  from 
the  field.  The  grenadiers  and  first  company,  not  hearing  my  word  of  com- 
mand to  halt,  continued  the  charge  a  little  in  advance,  as  did  the  light 
company  also,  when  I  was  ordered  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  commas^^ 
the  brigade,  to  recall  them,  and  form  them  in  line  with  the  regiment;  an3 
in  that  i)osition,  as  directed  by  Sir  John  Moore,  the  corps  continued  in 
close  action  with  the  enemy,  until  night  put  an  end  to  tiie  contest;  when 
the  picquets  were  posted  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  regiment,  who 
then  retired,  as  ordered,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  the  bivouacs  occupied 
by  the  troops  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  which  we  quitted  at 
ten  o'clock  the  same  night  for  embarkation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient^  humble  Servant^ 

J.  Stirling,  Major-Cen. 

Muuellmrgh,  dOth  March,  1830. .  Late  Lieuk-CoL  42d  Regiment 
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LINES  WBITTBN  AFTER  READING  THE  ROMANCE  OF  ARTHUR'S 
ROUND  TABLE. 

Blest  be  the  times,  for  ever  past  away, 
When  Eiiffland  boasted  of  her  proud  array 
Of  noble  Snlffhts  and  chiefs  of  hiffh  renown. 
Who  broke  their  foes  and  saved  weir  country's  crown ; 
Wl^o  scom'd  the  mean  dissembler's  hackney'd  arts. 
And  gave  to  England's  service  English  hearts. 
Bark  were  t|ieir  souls,  by  ignorance  made  blind. 
They  never  gloVd  with  love  for  all  mankind ; 
lYe'er  left  their  countnrmen  in  want  and  pain. 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  Portugal  or  Spain, 
Ne'er  shed  one  tear  o'er  Moslem  or  Hindoo, 
Or  cared  a  single  curse  for  Timbuctoo — 
Lord  I  what  knew  they  of  any  spot  of  earth. 
Except  the  one  dear  land  which  ^ve  them  birth  ? 
Tyrants  unmark'd  might  rule  tbeir  slavish  trains, 
Or  slaves  unnoticed  burst  their  tyrants'  chains ; 
Earthquakes  unwept  might  shake  the  Tartar  wall. 
And  Egypt's  plagues  unmoum'd  on  Egypt  fall : 
Small  care  was  tneirs,  so  long  as  Englana  rose. 
Loved  by  her  patriot  sons,  and  fear'd  by  foes, 
Fill'd  with  good  honest  hearts  and  brawny  hands. 
Prepared  alike  to  till  or  guard  their  lands, — 
A  well-fed  people,  whom  no  fears  could  daunt, 
Whose  dreams  themselves  could  never  pictiu*e  Want. 

Round  Arthur's  table,  thus  old  tales  relate. 
Were  gather'd  all  the  wise,  the  good,  the  great. 
Men  who  were  firm  of  soul,  of  purpose  true. 
Who  had  the  wit  to  plan,  the  arm  to  do ; 
Awed  by  no  faction,  won  by  no  pretence 
To  leave  the^  beaten  tracks  of  sober  sense — 
But,  just  and  faithful,  it  was  still  their  pride, 
From  oath,  once  taken,  ne'er  to  turn  aside. 
Ne'er  to  make  laughter  of  a  nation's  grief, 
Nor  bow  Bubmiss  to  one  imperious  chief; 
With  upright  hearts  they  came,  and  open  brow— 
O  what  a  change  from  Arthur's  table  now  I 
HaO  to  the  chiefs  who  round  that  table  sit, 
Blest  with  a  more  than  usual  want  of  wit ! 
Who  meekly  follow  each  supreme  behest, 
And  sheathe  the  sword,  or  set  their  spears  in  rest. 
Who  rush  impetuous  to  each  deed  of  shame. 
And  blot  their  own  to  brighten  Arthur's  name  I 
Thus  is  it  still,  where  lofty  minds  preside. 
The  meaner  herd  accept  their  laws  with  pride. 
Low  and  more  low  the  abject  dastards  faJl, 
Till  one  sole  spirit  rules  and  governs  all ; 
Gives  each  his  post,  and  from  his  labour  draws 
A  mingled  crop  of  hatred  and  applause ; 
Then  with  one  half  rewards  the  brainless  elf, 
But  keeps  the  crop  of  praises— to  himself! 

An  Oxonian. 
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LETTER  DE  ARTE  POETICA,  FROM  A  SENIOR  FELLOW. 


HOXOURED  AND  DEAR  SiR, 

Your  eye  glancing  from  earth  to 
heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  per- 
ceives ivith  equal  clearness,  and  rests 
with  an  equal  sense  of  beauty  and 
delight,  on  stars  in  the  firmament  and 
dinners  in  the  parlour, as  they  revolve 
in  their  respective  courses — on  the 
palm-tree  overshadowing  the  temple, 
and  the  daisy  beneath  the  heoge. 
Nothing  in  nature,  art,  or  literature, 
seems  to  escape  your  penetrating 
observation,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
so  much  learning  has  not  made  you 
downright  mad,  instead  of  only  a  little 
flighty,  (you  yourself  in  your  lucid 
intervals  confess  it,) — verging  occa- 
sionally on  the  confines  of  delirium, 
but  never  soaring  into  the  high  em- 
pyrean of  insanity  itself.    Even  of 
Uiis  you  need  not  altoj^ether  despair 
— there  is  no  height  of  eminence  be- 
yond your  powers — and  when  such 
an  emancipation  from  the  thraldom 
of  sober  sense  is  vouchsafed  you, 
how  gloriously  you  will  revel  in  that 
cloud  land  of'^the  Imagination — ^gor- 
geous   land !— Eloquence  and   wit 
will  gush  out  in  the  paroxysms  of 
your  frenzy,   and  the   world  will 
draw  near  in  breathless  awe,  as  to 
some  sacred  oracle  of  old,  to  gather 
new  wisdom  and  delight  from  the 
inspired  ravings  of  Christopher  Fu- 
rens.    But  till  that  happy  time  shall 
arrive,  you  must  confine  your  steps 
to  this  common-place  and  unetherial 
world — take  share  in  its  business  like 
other  men ;  and  if  you  do  not  choose 
to  clip  off  the  wings  that  would  lift 
you  into  the  realms  of  space,  at  fdl  . 
events  cover  them  from  common  ob- 
servation by  wearing  a  respectable 
blue  coat  You  will  perhaps  run  the 
risk  of  being  thought  a  little  bent  in 
the  back,  but  off  with  yoiu*  disguise 
when  presiding  over  the  **  Noctes 
Ccenseq.  Delim  "  at  Ambrose's,  and 
soar  on  your  many-coloured  pinions 
till  you  knock  your  very  head  against 
the  stars ! 

Yours,  I  am  well  aware,  is  a  very 
troublesome  office,  though  it  no  doubt 
has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  dis- 
comforts. If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  pity  rises  in  your 
breast,  when  duty  calls  on  you  to 
exterminate  with  one  sweep  of  your 
critical  Ferrara  a  host  of  uproarious 


drivellers  and  tailors,  like  the  authors 
of  the  Age,  the  Creation,  the  Sixth 
Seal,  and  other  blasphemous  pro- 
ductions,— on  the  other,  what  un- 
mingled  happiness  you  enjoy  when 
Tou  take  a  man  of  real  genius  by  the 
hand,  and  seat  him  among  his  bright 
compeers,  making  him  at  once  die 
cynosure  of  the  nation's  eyes,  and 
assuring  him  an  entrance  into  the 
Temple  of  Fame !  Such  a  happiness 
may  well  repay  the  momentary  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  produced  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  contemptible  crew 
whom  your  justice  compels  you  to 
chastise.    But,  alas  I  no  punishment 
seems  sanguinary  enough  to  deter 
others  from  folldwing  their  example. 
The  hill,  where  erst  the  Muses  dwelt, 
is  now  vocal  with  the  cackling  and 
cawings  of  unnumbered  rooks  and 
jackdaws,  which  have  expelled,  in 
horror  and  dismay,  the  birds  of  bright 
plumage  and  melodious  song,  which 
fluttered  on  glittermg  wing  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  filled  dl  the  charmed 
ur  with  music;  and  altiiouj^  you 
have  shot  some  of  the  hoodies,  and 
hung  up  their  miserable  bodies  in 
terrorem,  their   insensate  brothers 
hop  past  their  decayed  and  putrid 
skeletons,  cawing  as  hoarsely,  and 
looking  as  vain  and  confident  as  ever. 
In  consequence  of  the  multitude 
of  blockheads,  great  and  small,  who 
have  betaken  tiiemselves  to  write 
what  they  most  impudently  call  Re- 
ligious Poetry,  and  indeed  poetry  of 
all  kinds  and  denominations^  the  real 
masters  of  the  lyre  have  retired  from 
the  contest  altogether,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Bowles,  I  know  no  true 
poet  who  has  published  any  thing  for 
some  years.   They  have  managed  by 
a  cleverness  peculiar  to  tiiemselves, 
to  degrade  far  below  the  level  of  the 
mosthumble  prose  that  ever  dribbled 
from  the  lips  of  a  maudlin  proser, 
subjects  which  formerly  usea  to  be 
considered  per  8e  poetical ; — a  ghost 
is  about  as  terrific  as  a  Quaker  m  a 
broad-brimmed  beaver  and  plain-cut 
coat  The  Devil  is  rather  more  of  an 
independent  clergyman,  slightly  tbt- 
ged  with  methodistic  principles,  than 
the  dark,  undefined,  and  awful  Enemy 
of  mankind  which  he  was  anciently 
considered.    He  is  now  made  even 
less  appalling  than  when  he  lued  to 
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fright  the  nursery  from  its  propTiety 
with  a  long  tail  and  horns;  and  as  to 
the  destruction  of  the  worlds  and  the 
turning  of  the  moon  into  blood,  and 
the  crack  o*  doom,  they  may  all  be 
very  justly  despised   by  any  one 
who  has  nerves  enough  to  open  a 
bottle  of  soda  water,  and  drmk  it 
without  a  glass.    But  it  is  not  about 
them  or  their  productions  I  intend 
to  trouble  you  at  present  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  although  there  are  none  who 
give  to  the  world  any  works  entitled 
to  be  called  poems,  that  poetical  feel- 
ing is  not  extinct  Many  are  still  alive 
in  the  vigour  of  their  mental  and  cor- 
poreal youth,  who  have  often  given 
the  world  assurance  of  their  power. 
But  they  have  hung  up  their  har]fs 
upon  the  willows,  and  though  music 
Bttll  vibrates  through  the  chords  when 
a  wandering  zepnjnr  touches  them 
with  his  wings,  their  right  hands  have 
forgot  their  cunning,  and  they  sing 
the  songs  of  their  native  land  no  more. 
Some  have  become  political  econo>- 
mists,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  pay 
off  tiieir  own  debts,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  easier  task  of  paying 
off  that  of  the  nation.  Others  oT  more 
refined  and  metaphysical  fancies,  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  their  readers 
enter  into  their  reveries  and  dreams, 
have  only  in  part  succeeded,  and 
sunk  them  into  a  sleep.  Most  of  them 
have  turned  the  bended  bow  into  a 
walking  stick ;  and  one  or  two,  in- 
stead (H  magic  visions  of  every  thing 
fair  and  lovely,  have  set  themselves 
to  the  business  of  ordinary  life,  and 
perhaps  edited  an  edition  of  Mrs 
Glasse.   But  still  the  poetical  power 
remains ;  the  flame  is  only  smoulder- 
ed, not  extinguished.    Our  manners 
are  as  favourable  to  the  developement 
of  ];)oetical  genius  as  in  the  proudest 
period  of  our  literature,  and  I  doubt 
not  there  is  now  as  much  of  the  feel- 
ing of  poetry  spread  through  our  land, 
asm  the  times  of  Pope  or  Goldsmith. 
I  do  not  mean  to  boast  of  that  degree 
of  facility  in  what  is  by  the  ignorant 
called  poetry,  which  enables  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and,  if  the  ai't  of 
writing  were  cultivated  in  the  forests, 
would  enable  monkeys  also  to  con- 
tribute ''  Lines  to  a  Rosebud,"  in  a 
lady's  scrap-book;  but  I  maintain, 
there  are  many  hearts  still  pregnant 
with  celestial  fire,  which  require  only 
the  touch  of  encouragement  to  bring 
them  to  a  noble  and  glorious  birth. 
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And  what  can  Mr  Moore  possibly 
mean  by  saying,  as  he  does  in  his 
Life  of  Lord  Byron,  that  the  univer- 
sity is  not  a  favourable  school  for  the 
production  of  a  poet?  Can  he  be 
serious  in  such  an  assertion  ?  Why, 
Oxford  at  least— I  speak  from  my 
own  experience— is  a  perfect  hotbed 
of  inspiration ;  "  Every  field  chinks 
with  its  grasshopper,"  and  warden 
and  master,  fellows,  tutors,  and  un- 
dergraduates, simultaneously  and  ttna 
voce  burst  into  song.  There  is  poetry 
in  the  very  air  of  High  Street;  the 
hum  of  attic  bees  resounds  in  soften- 
ed and  melancholy  sweetness  through 
the  sombre  twilight  of  our  senior 
Common  Rooms.  Fancy  gathers 
strength  and  freshness  from  discur- 
sive flights  into  the  classic  fields  of 
Italy  andGreece,  and  Pathos  dissolves 
into  tears  over  the  tenderness  of 
Whately  and  Aldrich.  Once,  if  not 
oftener  every  year,  the  o'erlaboured 
Nine  bend  under  the  weight  of  the 
offerings  of  unnumbered  worship- 
pers ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  proud 
defiance  to  Mr  Moore,  tliat  I  inform 
him  of  the  grandeur  and  originality 
of  almost  all  the  poems — the  rejected 
as  well  as  the  successful — sent  in  for 
the  Newdi^te  prize.  **  Rome's  hal- 
low'd  genius"  has  walked  round 
every  building  beneath  the  Italian 
sky,for  the  last  fi  ve-and-twenty  years; 
and  every  temple,  aqueduct,  arch,  or 
pillar — Doric  or  Boeotian^  has  for  an 
equal  period  **  breathed  the  soul  of 
inspiration  round."  With  such  su- 
pernatural aids,  who  can  avoid  being 
a  poet?  the  most  prosaic  minds  catch 
the  elevating  infection,  and  Blen- 
heim's park  is  filled  with  dreamers 
of  romance — who  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing  before.  Hedington 
echoes  to  the  sighs* of  embryo  bards, 
and  the  boughs  of  Joe  Pullen  moan 
in  the  evening  breezes  with  voices 
mystic  and  musical,  as  those  which 
sounded  of  yore  from  the  fateful  oaks 
of  Dodona. 

But  their  works  are  brought  to  per- 
fection under  many  disadvantages. 
Their  muse — instead  of  being  left  t  ree 
to  soar  or  skim,  to  rise  in  one  long 
continuous  flight,  or  float  from  one 
"flower-crowned"  eminence  to  an- 
other, and  then  to  fold  up  her  wing 
as  pleases  her  fancy  best,  on  the 
straw-roofed  cottage  in  the  glade,  or 
the  ruined  hall  of  other  days,  "  bo- 
somed high  in  lofty  trees" — is  chain- 
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ed«  like  an  imprnoned  eagle,  to  one  aprinff  are  vifloroos  and  healthr, 
fixed  spot, — sometimea  to  the  defa^  thoujni  she  it  uiua  inhumanly  conn- 
cedcolumns  of  a  broken  and  desolate  nedr  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
shrine,  and  sometimes  to  the  pedes*  more  splendid  in  imagery,  sonorous 
tal  of  a  moss-grown  pillar ;  and  yet^  in  Tersification,  or  r^ned  in  senti- 
will  any  one  venture  to  deny,  that  ment,  than  the  following  short  eifii- 
the  same  sentiments  run  in  glit>  sion  ?  which  I  quote  for  the  benefit 
tering  clearness  throueh  each  indivi*  of  Mr  Moore,  not  because  it  is  the 
dual  poem  ,*  that  the  Muse  is  wander*  best  Newdigate  prize  poem  ever  writ- 
ing in  ideas,  though  her  person  is  thus  ten,  but  because  it  embodies  almost 
^in'd;  that  she  is  original  and  in*  all  the  characteristics  of  that  species 
genious,  though  her  sentiments  are  of  composition.  It  is  on  the  subject 
generally  cribo'd;  and  that  her  off-  of 

A  COLLBOB  CAP.— AN  ANTIQUE. 

Since  Rome's  proud  fisnes  in  ruin  clog  the  ground. 

And  mightiest  walls  uprear  their  broken  mound ; 

Since  undistinguish'd  from  her  sandy  bed 

Troy  sinks  in  ni^ht,  and  hides  her  vanish'd  head ; 

Since,  huge  in  size,  tall  columns,  once  sublime. 

Nod  to  their  fall  beneath  the  touch  of  Time; 

Why  should  we  weep  if  years,  with  slow  decay, 

Have  torn  thy  brightness  and  thy  bloom  away  ? 

Yes,  fallen  thy  pride,  and  dimm'd  from  length  of  years 

Thy  shatter'd  form.  My  Reverend  Cap,  appears  I 

Not  as  in  olden  days,  when,  toss'd  on  high. 
Thy  long  silk  tassel  pleased  the  gazer's  eye ; 
Not  as  when,  perch*d  above  thy  nest  of  hair, 
Thy  round  smooth  base  uprear'd  its  mass  of  square; 
But  changed  in  all,  and  thus  in  nought  the  same,«- 
And  now  a  Cap— in  nothing — save  the  name  I 

Cast  far  away,  beneath  the  sofa  tiirown. 
No  more  o*er  clustering  curls  serenely  shown. 
Thy  shivering  tatters  shun  the  blaze  of  day, 
Lorn  in  their  fall,  unloved  in  their  decay  I 
Yet  dost  thou  tell  a  tale  of  more  than  tears,— 
Frowns  in  each  crease  the  majesty  of  years. 
And  Ruin  glaring  from  each  rent  of  thine. 
Proves  that  Destruction  is  indeed  divine  I 
And  Desolation  mourns  the  broken  board. 
In  shape  unchanged, — ^in  beauty  unrestored ! 

Three  dots  of  wax  still  gleam  within  the  crown, 
And  marks  remain  where  several  more  were  shown. 
Still  on  the  impress  glows  the  thimble's  mark,— 
Two  are  of  red,  the  third  is  somewhat  dark,— 
Yet  if  primeval,  or  through  use  made  grey, 
I  can't  remember,  and  1  dare  not  say  I 

The  glossy  stain  which  decks  thy  foremost  side, 
Wliicn  press'd  illustrious  on  my  temple's  pride. 
Tells  how  within  thy  round  were  wont  to  meet 
The  mingled  powers  of  Friction  and  of  Heat; 
While  chipp'a-off  comers,  deck'd  with  cloth  no  mora. 
Tell  thou  art  old — a  tale  I  knew  before  I 

Yet  let  thine  Age  some  tender  tribute  claim. 
While  weeping  Grief  fans  Recollection's  fiame^ 
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And  Memory,  siffhing,  mourns  tbiao  alter'd  atate^ 
But  bendfl  •ubmUsive  to  the  strokes  of  Fatal 

What  though  thou  press'd,  with  map  confined  and  stnmgy 
My  aching  DFOWs  when  thou  and  I  were  young  ? 
What  though  I  pray'd,  as  oft  the  pain  I  hore, 
My  head  were  smaller,  or  thy  aiae  were  more  ? 
Perch'd  on  some  minor  front  thou  still  mifhtst  stand. 
If  decked  once  more  hy  Joy's  prolific  hand; 
Still  mightst  thou  smile,  unending  in  thy  bloom. 
Proud — ^with  the  mingled  charms  of  Grease  and  Room  J 
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Here  we  have  almost  all  the  com« 
ponent  parts  of  a  Newdigate  poem 
•^^ef  over  the  decay  of  the  object 
celebrated,  a  description  of  its  pre- 
sent appearance,  and  a  triumphal  an* 
ticipation  of  brighter  days  to  come« 
All  the  passions  and  feelings  flourish 
in  the  charms  of  personification,  and 
not  a  conclusion  of  a  paramph  but 
is  followed  by  a  note  of  aomiration. 
What  a  gratifying  proof  it  must  be 
of  the  universality  of  genius  in  the 
younger  branches  of  the  university, 
that  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  poems 
submitted  to  the  judges,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  contained  precisely 
the  same  ideas  ?  But,  to  counterba* 
lance  this  amazing  weight  of  talent, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ho- 
nestly confessed,  that  the  remaining 
eight,  among  which  was  the  success- 
ful candidate,  contained  no  ideas  at 
all — melodious  songs  of  fifty  lines  a- 
piece,  unadulterated  by  one  touch  of 
thought,  undarkened  by  one  shadow 
of  a  meaning — ^but  pure  and  trans- 
parent as  that  fountain  of  crystal 
water  from  which  their  inspiration 
and  strenf  th^  were  drawn.  Alas ! 
"  my  loved,  my  honoured,  much  re- 
spected friend !"  it  is  hard  enough, 
when  called  on  by  unrelentinff  duty, 
to  repress  the  vain  glory  of  some 
poetaster,  who  fancies  himself  a  poet 
—and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  performs 
that  disagreeable  task  with  more  re- 
luctance or  tenderness  than  myself— 
but  it  is  surely  still  harder,  when  even 
praise,  judiciously  applied,  fails  to 
awaken  in  the  man  or  real  genius  the 
ambition  of  distinction — when,  after 


the  composition  of  verses  so  original 
and  pleasing  as  those  I  have  quoted, 
the  author  cannot  summon  confi- 
dence in  himself — and  considers  as 
for  beyond  his  powers,  subjects  so 
easy  of  execution  and  design  as  The 
Law  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
—The  final  Doom  of  Mankind— The 
Salvation  of  the  World,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  with  which  our  very 
schoolboys  are  now  as  familiar  <<  as 
maids  of  fifteen  are  with  puppy 
dogs."  It  is  a  melancholy  circum- 
stance that  he  does  not  join  the  bright 
phalanx  of  the  Montgomeries,  the 
Coxes,  the  Balls,  the  Phillips's,  and 
add  a  fifth  to  those  daring  and  ma- 
jestic spirits  which  seek  the  "  coelum 
ipsum"  in  their  sublimity.  But  his 
silence  argues  no  want  of  power.  In 
that  single  poem  there  is  more  ima- 
gination, and  a  train  of  sentiments 
more  adequate  to  the  subject,  than 
in  the  larger  lucubrations  of  these 
noble  and  distinguished  bards. 

You  have  now,  sir,  seen  what 
power  of  fancy  there  is  displayed  in 
a  poem,  confessedly  inferior  to  seve- 
ral, which  were  written  by  different 
authors  on  the  same  subject  I  shall 
present  you  with  one  which  was  de- 
clared— longo  intervallo — the  best, 
by  the  whole  of  the  five  judges,  who 
are  endowed,  ex  officio^  with  an  in- 
fallible and  most  correct  discrimina- 
tion in  all  matters  of  literature  and 
taste.  It  displays  even  a  greater 
grasp  of  inteUect  than  the  former, 
but  perhaps  the  subject  is  more  fit- 
ted lor  the  display  of  poetical  power. 


THE  STATUE  OF  JULIUS  C.CSAR — NEXT  THE  THXATEE. 

Will  then  no  Muse  descend  on  downward  wing. 
The  vast  cold  statue  next  the  wall  to  sing, 
To  cast  fresh  laurels  at  the  Csssar's  feet. 
And  tell  how  Julius  flares  across  the  street? 
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All  mark*d»  and  full  of  holes^  the  head  seems  brown. 
Yet  through  one  eye  indignant  Rage  looks  down; 
Still  curls  the  parted  lip — ^but  one  remains— > 
Now  worn,  and  cover'd  with  oblivious  stains. 

Think  not  of  marble  is  that  stately  bust, 
'Tis  simple  sandstone,  it  is  common  dust; 
Fix*d  on  his  liasis — ^in  proportions  great 
His  huge  mass  totters— p^ch'd  upon  the  gate. 
Tlmt  cart  will  shake  him ! — No ;  he  scorns  to  fall- 
Seems  now  as  stable  as  his  neighbouring  wall ; 
At  once  by  weight  his  niche  he  11  overtmrow — 
He  will  not  fall,  but  thunder  down  below. 
Collect  new  force  by  tumbling  through  the  ur. 
And  gather  strength — to  break  the  pavement  there ! 

Unminded  now  those  leaves  he  wont  to  love. 

Which  fumish'd  wigs  in  every  laurel  grove — 

Those  shouts  forgot  which  proffer'd  tmice  the  throne, 

^d  made  him  thrice  the  imperial  gift  disown  I 

Exposed  to  winds,  unshelter  d  from  the  rain. 

No  kind  umbrella  bids  their  rage  be  vain ; 

His  huge  eye  gapes,  than  mackarers  far  more  dim. 

As  if  the  socket  were  too  large  for  him. 

Oh,  could  he  yet  from  death  release  his  foot. 

To  have  one  kick  at  Brutus ! — curse  the  brute  I 

Vain  hope  I  while  all  his  comrades  wish'd  him  well. 

At  Pompey's  base  the  empurpled  Cesar  fell ; 

Yet  does  he  scorn  to  mutter  one  complaint — 

'Tis  but  his  body,  not  his  soul  grows  faint 

With  fix*d  disdain  he  glares  upon  his  foes. 

And  dies  with  heart  more  Roman — than  his  nose  1 

Yet  now  his  bust  is  pitiful !  Its  size 
No  graceful  form  bedecks.    To  mark  its  eyes 
Nought  but  two  holes  appear,  by  Time  in-worn— 
Mobile  one  huge  ear  is  from  its  station  torn; 
And  this,  whose  features  to  be  hid  begin. 
Stands  on  the  rail,  and  glooms  without  a  chin ! 

Haply  to  fill  some  drain,  to  scrub  some  floor, 
Thy  sand  will  serve  when  all  thy  use  is  o^er. 
When  Oxford,  sapient  Oxford,  &med  in  song. 
Shall  mourn  the  tate  which  keeps  thee  there  so  long. 
Shall  sell,  for  what  they  bring,  thy  wretched  race. 
And  raise  some  worthier  pageant  in  thy  place  I 

Shall  I  go  on  and  multiply  exam-  celebrate  the  love  and  veneratioa 

pies  ?  I  see,  by  the  benignant  shake  with  which  she  inspires  every  one 

of  your  head,  and  the  proud  glance  of  her  sons  who  has  wandered  be- 

of  your  eye,  (for  are  not  Christo-  neath  the  shadows  of  her  hundred 

pber  and  his  Oxford  equally  proud  towers,  and  who  prove,  after  years 

of  each  other?)  that  I  have  done  of  absence  from. her  embrace,' how 

enough.     I  have  proved  that  our  warm  the  interest  is  they  retain  in 

Alma  Mater  sends  forth  frotn  her  her  prosperity,  and  how  ready  they 

genial  bosom  whole  colonies  of  poets,  are  to  draw  the  sword  or  pen  in  vin- 

who  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  dication  of  her  fame, 
habitable  globe  (except  the  retired        I  remain,  most  dear  and  venerated 

and  happy  cottage  of  an  **  Enchanter  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 

dire,"  in  Wiltafiire,^  the  reputation  vant, 
of  her  wisdom  ana  leamii^^who  Ax  Oxoniax. 
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CLOUDESLEY  J   A  TALK. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.* 


In  his  able  preface  to  this  work, 
Mr  Godwin  sets  the  writer  of  fiction 
in  a  very  high  i>lace.  He  compares 
him  widi  the  historian  and  the  dra- 
matist, and  gives  him  the  preference. 
He  says — and  his  late  occupation  of 
tlie  History  of  the  Commonwealtli 
has  informed  him  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion — ^that  'Mndividual  history 
and  biography  are  mere  guesses  in 
the  dark."  "  The  writer  collects  his 
information  of  what  the  great  men 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world  are  re- 
ported to  have  said  and  done,  and 
then  endeavours  with  his  best  saga- 
city to  find  out  the  explanation ;  to 
hit  on  that  thread,  woven  through  the 
whole  contexture  of  the  piece,  which, 
being  discovered,  we  are  told 

'  No  prodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain.* 

But  man  is  a  more  complex  machine 
than  is  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  skill  of  no 
moral  anatomist  has  yet  been  con- 
fiummate  enough  fully  to  solve  the 
obscurities  of  any  one  of  the  great 
worthies  of  ancient  or  modem 
times."  While  the  writer  of  fiction,  Mr 
Godwin  goes  on  to  say,  ''when  he 
introduces  his  ideal  personage  to  the 
public,  enters  upon  tlie  task  with  a 
preconception  of  the  qualities  that 
belong  to  this  being,  the  principle  of 
his  actions  and  its  concomitants.  He 
has  thus  two  advantages :  in  the  first 
place,  his  express  office  is  to  draw 
just  conclusions  from  assigned  pre- 
mises, a  task  of  no  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty; and,  secondly,  while  he  en- 
deavours to  aid  those  conclusions  by 
consulting  the  oracle  in  his  bosom, 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  in- 
structed as  he  is  besides  by  a  con- 
verse with  the  world,  and  a  careful 
survey  of  the  encounters  that  present 
tiiemselves  to  his  observation,  he  is 
niuch  less  liable  to  be  cribbed  and 
cabined  in  by  those  unlooked-for 
phenomena,  which  in  the  hic^tory  of 
an  individual  seem  to  have  a  malici- 
ous pleasure  in  thrusting  themselves 


forward  to  subvert  the  best  digested 
theories.  In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  in* 
fallibly  true  tjiat  fictitious  history, 
when  it  is  the  work  of  a  competent 
hand,  is  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  comprises  more  of  the  science 
of  man,  than  whatever  can  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  historian."  The  ^vriter 
of  fiction,  Mr  Godwin  asserts,  has 
besides  many  advantages  over  die 
dramatist ;  ''  he  has  leisure  to  ripen 
his  materials )  to  draw  out  his  results 
one  by  one,  even  as  they  grow  up 
and  unfold  themselves  in  the  *  seven 
i^es*  of  man.  He  is  not  confined, 
like  the  dramatist,  to  put  down  tiie 
words  that  his  character  shall  utter. 
He  accompanies  the  language  made 
use  of  by  them  with  his  comments, 
and  explains  the  inmost  thoughts  that 
pass  in  the  bosom  of  the  upright  man 
and  the  perverse." 

Such,  indeed,  have  been  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Mr  Godwin's  novels. 
While  other  WTiters  represent  man- 
ners ratlier  than  passions^  or  passions 
at  once  vague  and  incomplete,  he 
conceives,  in  its  entireness,  the  living 
picture  of  an  event  with  all  its  ao- 
juncts ;  he  sets  it  down  in  its  vivid 
reality:  no  part  is  dim,  no  part  is 
tame.  We  have  the  clear  and  distinct 
representation  of  his  conception,  and 
are  made  to  feel  that  his  portraiture 
is  endowed  with  the  very  essence  and 
spirit  of  our  nature.  Mr  Bulwer  has, 
in  his  delightful  novel  of  "  Pelham," 
described  his  idea  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
Story,  he  renders  the  subordinate. 
The  almost  common  events  of  life 
are  his  groundwork;  or  where  he 
mingles  the  romantic,  it  is  made  ra- 
ther an  episode  than  an  intrinsic  part 
of  his  machinery.  Mr  Bulwer  does 
not  take  the  materials  of  the  world 
around,  first  separating,  and  then,  by 
aid  of  the  inventive  faculty,  mould- 
ing them  into  a  new  form,  whose  ex- 
act appearance  depends  on  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  what  must  be,  to 
fulfil  his  idea ;  but  he  gives  us  rather 
himself,  his  experience,  his  opinions, 
his  emotions.  The  high-wrought  and 
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noble  tone  of  his  mind  Bpreads  a  sa- 
cred and  even  mysterious  grandeur . 
over  his  pages.  His  wit  enlivens 
them,  his  acute  observatiana  and  pe- 
culiar and  beautiful  power  of  poeti- 
cally linking  the  apparently  diaaunilar 
by  their  real  simiutude8,are  the  value 
and  charm  of  his  works. 

But  though  Mr  Bulwer'a  exceed- 
ing talent  exalts  this  species  of  com« 
poaition,  it  is  not  in  itaelf  of  ao  high 
a  grade  as  the  other,  which  in  fact 
almoat  infringes  on  the  ideality  of  the 
drama  by  a  sort  of  unity,  wanting,  in 
what  we  may  call  in  comparison  with 
thia  the  ''narrative,"  the  ''didactic 
novel."  The  temple  which  preaents 
to  our  eyes  the  proportions  and  har- 
monious accords  of  architecture,  is  a 
finer  production  than  a  rambling  pa- 
lace, though  the  apartments  ot  the 
latter  may  be  more  glittering,  lua- 
troua,  and  delightful.  There  seems  in 
our  human  nature  a  necessity  of  self- 
restraint»  before  we  can  reach  the 
highest  kind  oi  excellence.  If  sim* 
plicity  is  the  best,— if  those, 

«  Who,  in  love  and  truth, 

Where  no  misgiTing  is,  rdy 
Upon  the  genial  senw  of  youth, 
Glad  hearts  without  reproach  or  blot. 
Who  do  thy  work  and  know  it  not," — 

and  if  the  works  which  are  the  type 
of  tills  artiess  celestial  nature  hold 
the  first  rank,  yet  both  characters 
and  productions  of  this  kind  are  too 
rare  and  too  individual  to  form  a 
class  :*  an  example  they  cannot  be, 
for  their  characteristic  is,  that  tiiey 
are  genuine  and  untaught.  Put- 
ting, therefore,  these  out  of  the 
question,  I  repeat,  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  obedience  to  rule  and  law  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  and 
elevation  of  our  nature  and  its  pro- 
ductions. Of  all  writers,  Shakspeare, 
whom  the  ignorant  have  deemed 
irregular,  is  the  closest  follower  of 
these  laws,  for  he  has  always  a  scope 
and  an  aim,  which,  beyond  every 
other  writer,  he  fulfils.  The  merely 
copying  from  our  own  hearts  ivill 
no  more  form  a  first-rate  work  of 
art,  than  will  the  most  exquisite  re- 
presentation of  mountains,  water, 
wood,  and  glorious  clouds,  form  a 
good  painti^,  if  none  of  the  rules  of 
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grouping  or  colouring  are  followed. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  not  attained  this 
master  art;  his  wonderful  ffenius 
developes  itself  in  individual  <3ianic- 
ters  and  scenes,  unsurpassed,  except 
by  Shakapeaie,  for  energy  and  truth; 
but  his  wholes  want  keeping— Offtea 
even  due  connexion. 

Of  all  modem  writen,  Mr  €io4- 
wtn  hae  arrived  most  sedukmslyy 
and  most  successfully,  at  the  highest 
iqieciea  of  perfection  his  departmenft 
G^  art  affords.  He  sketches  in  faia 
own  mind,  with  a  comprehensive  and 
bold  imagination,  the  plan  of  bis 
work;  he  digs  at  tiie  foundatioBSi 
and  learns  all  the  due  bearings  of  his 
position ;  he  examines  his  materials, 
and  aees  exactiy  to  what  purpose 
eadi  is  best  fitted ;  he  makes  an  in- 
cident; he  unerringly  divines  tftM 
results,  both  <^  the  event  and  paa- 
aion,  which  this  incident  will  bring 
forth.  By  dint  of  the  mastery  m 
thought,  he  transfuses  himself  into 
the  very  souls  of  his  personages ;  he 
dives  into  their  secret  hearts,  and 
lajrs  bare,  even  to  their  anatomy, 
their  workings ;  not  a  pulsation  es- 
capes him, — while  yet  ul  is  blended 
into  one  whole,  which  forms  the  per- 
vading impulse  of  the  individual  he 
brings  before  us.  Who,  remember- 
ing Falkland,  but  feels  as  if  he  had 
stood  by  that  noble  ruin,  and  watch- 
ed its  downfall!  Who  but  writhes 
under  the  self-deiection  of  Mande- 
ville,  and  feels  the  while  bis  own 
heart  whisper  fearful  oraclea  of  the 
tameless  and  sad  incongruities  of  our 
souls  I  Who  but  exulted  madly  with 
St  Leon,  when  he  obtained  his  spe- 
cious gifts  I  We  pass  with  their  crea- 
tor into  the  very  form  and  frame  of 
his  creatures:  our  hearts  swell  re- 
sponsive to  every  emotion  he  deli- 
neates. When  we  heard  of  another 
tale  by  the  same  author,  we  wonder- 
ed what  new  magic  circle  was  tra- 
ced, within  which  we  were  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  enchanter^ 
seeing  the  spirits  that  rise  to  his  call* 
enthralled  by  the  spell  he  casts  over 
us. 

Cloudesley  is  before  us,  a  fresh 
example  of  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing.   This  tale  contains  a  train  of ' 
events,  each  naturally  flowing  one 
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from  ihe  other,  and  each  growing  in 
importanOe  and  dignity  as  they  pro- 
ceed.   We  hare  no  extraneous  or- 
naments; no  discursive  flights.  Com- 
paring this  book  with  others,  we  felt 
80  if  we  had  quitted  gardens  and 
paries,  and  tamer  landscapes,  for  a 
scene  on  nature's  grandest  scale; 
that  we   wandered   amon^   giants' 
rocks,  **  the  naked  bones  of  tne  world 
waiting  to  be  clothed."  We  use  this 
quotation,  because  it  suggested  it- 
self to  our  minds  as  we  read  these 
volumes,  but  we  must  guard  our 
meaning  from  the  idea  of  there  being 
any  turgidness  in  Cloudesley.  Grace 
and  dignity,  joined  to  power,  are  its 
characteristics.    The  first  volume  is 
the  least  interesting.     The  author 
digs  at  the  foundation,  and    then 
places  the  first  stones ;  then  we  be- 
gin to  feel  the  just  proportions  and 
promising  beauty  of  the  plan,  till  the 
tantalizing  work  of  preparation  fi- 
nally yields  to  the  full  manifestation 
of  the  conception  of  the  artist.    If 
we  may  be  permitted  another  meta- 
phor, and  this  last  is  the  most  just, 
we  will  say  that  this  work  reminds 
us  of  the  solemn  strain  of  some  ca- 
thedral organ.    First,  a  few  appro- 
piate  chords  are  fitfully  and  various- 
ly struck;   a  prelude  succeeds  to 
awaken  our  attention,  and  then  rises 
the  full  peal,  which  swells  upon  the 
ear,  till  the  air  appears  overcharged 
and  overflowing  with  majestic  har- 
monies.    As  far  as  an  image  can  go, 
this  exactly  pourtrays  our  sensations 
on  reading  Cloudesley.    The  com- 
poser rapts  us  from  ourselves,  filling 
our  bosoms  with  new  and  extraor- 
dinary emotions,  while  we  sit  soul- 
enchained  by  the  wonders  of  his 
art 

The  story  of  Cloudesley  is  of  the 
younffer  brother  of  a  nobleman, 
I^ed  under  peculiarly  tempting 
cireumstances,  on  the  death  ot  his 
elder,  of  bis  concealing  that  elder's 
new-bom  heir,  and  so  stepping  into 
ttie  place  and  honours  of  the  orphan. 
We  nave  here  three  prominent  cha* 
racters ; — the  guilty  uncle,  his  agent, 
who  conceals  and  brings  up  the 
child,  and  the  child  himself.  The 
contrast  of  these  situations  and  cha- 
racters produces  a  group  matchless 
for  interest,  while  the  circumstances 
that  grow  out  of  the  first  committed 
fraud,  are  the  influences  tliat  mould 
these  characters  at  will.    The  con- 
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flictinff  emotions  of  theuhde  are  first 
brought  forward,  and  then  the  r^ 
morse  that  quickly  follows  his  crime. 
Remorse  it  may  emphatically  be 
called,  and  not  repentance,  since  he 
does  not  desire  to  repair  the  injuries 
he  has  committed:  a  carking,  self- 
consuming  bitterness  of  spirit.  He 
hates  himself-^but  no  love  for  an- 
other engenders  a  eenerous  return 
to  right.  He  finds  himself  the  very 
dupe  of  ambition ; — ^he  wished  to  be 
the  peer  he  would  naturally  have 
become,  had  his  brother  died  child* 
less, — so  he  puts  aside  the  child,  and 
assumes  his  station  in  the  world,  and 
then  finds  that  he  is  not  what  he  ex- 
pected to  be.  Not  the  noble,  the 
e;entleman  of  vast  possessions,  in- 
heritor of  a  spotless  name ;  not  the 
lineal  successor  to  honours  and 
power^  such  as  thousands  would 
envy.  This,  indeed,  he  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  Uie  world,  but  in  his  own 
heart,  he  knows  himself  to  be  the 
opposite  of  this.  He  is  a  robber,  a 
swmdler,  a  villain ;  he  would  ex- 
change back  all  for  his  former  inno- 
cence, but  his  terror  of  infamy  is 
greater  than  his  love  for  virtue,  and 
e  clings  tenaciously  to  the  fruits  of 
his  crime,  as  the  sole  compensation  for 
the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Remorse 
isatfirstatrifiingpunishment.  God's 
justice  follows  m  the  premature 
deaths  of  his  own  children,  and  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife :  he  feels  the 
finger  of  the  Eternal  marking  with 
torturous  traces  in  his  soul  the  judge*- 
ment  due  to  crime. 

More  slowly — for  he  has  no  in- 
stinct of  nature  to  quicken  his  emo- 
tions— the  agent  of  the  false  uncle, 
Cloudesley,  awakes  to  penitence. 
Remorse  in  the  brother  was  inspired 
by  the  injury  he  had  done  the  dead, 
in  Cloudesley,  by  that  inflicted  on 
the  living.  In  the  former  it  was  a 
barren  feeling,  wasting  the  soul ;  in 
the  latter,  quickened  into  life  by  the 
spirit  of  love,  it  grows  into  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  repair  tlie  wrongs  in 
which  he  took  part.  Thus  he  de- 
votes himself  to  the  preservation  and 
.education  of  the  orphan  boy.  And 
here  we  have  the  third  personage. 
The  description  of  the  bringing  up 
of  the  injured  outcast  child,  is  re- 
plete with  grace,  and  with  many  a 
lesson  to  be  conned  by  parents,  and 
followed  by  preceptors.  Time  rolls 
on,  bringing  to  maturity  these  seeds 
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of  eyentSy  these  various  elements  of 
jMUBsion  and  of  action,  until  there 
grows  up  before  one's  eyes  their 
natural  results,  recorded  by  the  liand 
of  truth,  graced  by  the  charms  of 
imagination. 

At  first  Cloudesley's  penitence 
manifests  itself  by  the  exemplary 
attention  and  affection  which  be  be- 
stows on  his  charge.  He  is  a  father 
to  him  in  appearance ;  in  reality,  al- 
most more,  being  tutor  and  servant 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  is  the  pro- 
tector. He  considers  the  injured 
offispring  of  his  early  and  kind  pa- 
tron as  a  being  superior -to  himself, 
whom  he  reverences  as  well  as  loves. 
As  the  boy  grows  up,  he  becomes 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice 
done  him.  He  remonstrates  with 
tiie  usurper  by  letter,  vainly.  The 
only  effect  of  his  epistle  is  to  in- 
crease the  wretchedness  of  the  suc- 
cessful criminal,  not  to  change  his 
intents.  At  last  he  visits  him  in 
person,  and  their  interview  is  a  high- 
ly-wrought scene  of  passionate  elo- 
?uenc«.  Still  the  uncle  is  obdurate, 
/loudesley  educated  his  ward  in 
Italy.  He  had  to  travel  far  north- 
ward to  seek  his  false  relative.  He 
leaves  the  boy,  the  nursling  of  love, 
on  whose  ear  no  unkind  or  harsh 
word  had  ever  grated,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  man  whose  in- 
tegrity, strangely  blended  with  rude- 
ness, renders  him  a  very  unfitting 
supplier  of  his  place.  This  event 
brings  on  the  catastrophe.  We  will 
not  mar  its  interest  by  a  lame 
abridgement  It  is  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  Mr  Godwin's  writing, 
that  there  is  not  a  word  too  much, 
and  curtailment  of  the  narrative 
would  be  like  displaying  the  un- 
filled-up  outline  of  beauty;  we  might 
feel  that  it  was  there,  and  yet  re- 
main in  Ignorance  of  its  peculiar 
features.  The  interest  is  imperative, 
but  unconstrained;  nature  dwells 
paramount  in  every  part  As  it 
proceeds,  it  becomes  high-wrought, 
without  being  harrowing.  To  tlie 
end,  the  tragedy  is  tempered  by  the 
softest  spirit  of  humanity ;  it  touches 
the  verge  of  terror,  only  to  bring  us 
the  more  soothingly  back  to  milder 
feelings.  We  close  the  book,  not 
tantalized  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
of  fate,  nor  tormented  by  a  painful 
depicting  of  unrebuked  guilt,  but 
with  a  compassion  for  the  criminal. 
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and  a  love  or  admiration  for  the  in- 
nocent, at  once  elevating  and- de- 
lightful. The  few  kst  pages  are 
indeed  a  record  of  truths  aiMi  lenti- 
ments,  which,  as  coming  from  one 
who  has  lived  so  long,  and,  synony- 
mous with  this  expression,  sulTered 
BO  much,  inculcates  a  nhiloeophjr 
very  opposite  from  the  misaDthropi- 
cal  one  so  prevalent  a  little  while 
ago. 

Mr  Godwin^s  style  is  at  once  sim- 
ple and  energetic;  it  is  full, without 
being  inflated  We  turn  over  the 
pages  to  seek  an  impressive  passage, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  suffi- 
ciently disconnected  with  the  story, 
to  ^uote.  The  description  of  tlie 
feelings  of  the  unhappy  deceived  mm 
of  ambition,  when  ne  first  finds  him- 
self fully  entered  on  the  path  of  guilt, 
is  full  of  eloquence.  Thus  he  q^: 

"  It  w&a  my  determination  to  reton 
with  all  practieable  speed  to  the  Britisk 
dominions.  I  loathed  the  oonntry  whB 
had  been  the  scene  of  these  recent  emtik 
They  had  succeeded  each  other  with  siieh 
rapidity,  as  to  eoufennd  my  s]ipnlMii- 
sion.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  load  of  guilt « 
my  soul  almost  too  ^ast  and  oTerpower- 
ing  for  human  ability  to  endure,  tfy 
feeUngs  were  those  of  a  murderer !  Asd 
yet  I  had  committed  no  murder.  CooM 
I  not  with  a  safe  conscience  usan  vaj- 
self  that  I  had  in  no  way  been  a  partjto 
the  destruction  of  Arthur,  or  of  Inoe? 
Their  child  was  not  dead.  Bat  he  «ii 
by  my  means  civiUy  dead  to  his  property, 
his  rank,  and  his  country.  I  had  dctff- 
mined  that  he  should  be  an  oatctst,  ^ 
longing  to  no  one,  an  uncertain  and  mK- 
tary  wanderer  on  the  face  of  nature !" 

"  Oh  !  how  I  detested  myself  in  Ae 
recollection  of  the  base  and  hypoditicd 
scene  that  I  had  caused  to  be  played  io 
the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  Irene !  1 M 
laid  by  her  chaste  and  spotless  side,  the 
corpse  of  a  child,  the  ofiapring  of  di%nc» 
and  infamy !  I  haye  ofUn  read  that  tk 
blood  of  a  murdered  man  would  flev 
anew  from  his  veins  the  Instant  his  body 
was  toQched  by  the  finger  of  his  moideKr. 
WeU  might  I  hare  expected  that  die 
hiq>le9i  Irene  should  start  again  into  life 
with  indignation  at  the  lis  I  imposed  on 
her,  the  contamination  with  which  I  ap- 
proached her.  She  was  certainly  dead! 
If  the  smallest  particle  of  perception  had 
renuiined  in  any  part  of  her  fram^  H 
would  hare  shrunk  and  shuddered  oo  this 
dreadful  occasion.  I  had  tried  the  qvn* 
tion  to  its  utmost,  I  had  nereraeen  death 
till  now*     Never  was  siich  a  penetntln^ 
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trial,  such  a  demonstrative  ordeal  of  its 
reality,  deriaed  by  man.  Her  features 
were  calm ;  there  was  a  sweet  aod  com- 
placent serenity  on  the  countenance.  She 
was  turned  to  earth."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 
*'  I  was  alone  in  my  carriage  as  I  tra- 
versed Germany  from  Vienna  to  Ostend, 
or  worse  than  alone,  with  myTalet  in  the 
vehicle  to  speak  whea  he  was  spoken  to^ 
and  do  as  he  was  directed.  I  traversed 
in  my  route  many  extensive  forests  and 
many  sandy  and  dismal  plains.  My  jour- 
ney was  made  in  the  blackest  and  most 
naked  season  of  the  year.  Dark  clouds 
were  perpetually  hurried  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  air  was  nipping  and  severe. 
I  seldom  slept  in  my  carriage,  but  was 
left  to  the  uncomfortable  communion  of 
my  own  thoughts.  I  slept  not,  but  was 
lost  in  long  and  vague  reveries,  uncon- 
scious how  the  time  passed,  but  feeling 
that  it  was  insnpportably  monotonous  and 
tedious.  My  mind  was  in  that  state  in 
which  a  man  has  an  undefined  feeling 
that  he  exists,  but  in  which  his  sensations 
rarely  shape  themselves  into  any  thing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  thought. 

'*  la  ibis  situation,  particularly  when 
the  shades  of  evening  began  to  prevail, 
and  in  the  twilight,  my  senses  were  be- 
witched, and  I  seemed  to  see  a  multitude 
of  balf-formed  visions.  Once,  especially, 
as  I  passed  through  a  wood  by  moonlight, 
I  suddenly  saw  my  brother's  face  looking 
oot  from  among  the  trees  as  I  passed.  I 
saw  the  features  as  distinctly  as  if  the 
meridian  sun  had  beamed  upon  them. 
Hie  countenance  was  as  white  as  death, 
and  the  expression  was  past  speaking  pi- 
tiful. It  was  by  degrees  that  the  features 
shewed  themselves  thus  out  of  what  had 
been  a  formless  shadow.  I  gazed  upon 
it  intently.  Presently,  it  faded  away  by 
as  insensible  degrees  as  those  by  which  it 
had  become  thus  agonizingly  clear.  After 
a  short  tinae  it  returned.  I  saw  also  Irene 
and  the  child,  living  and  dead,  and  then 
living  again.  No  tongue  can  tell  what 
I  endured  on  these  occasions.  It  was  a 
delirium  and  confusion  and  agitation  that 
oontiDued  for  some  hours.  The  fits  were 
not  periodical.  If  I  had  a  visitation  of 
this  kind  at  night,  that  afforded  no  secu- 
rity that  it  woald  not  return  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  again  at  noon.  My  appetite 
deserted  me,  my  eyes  became  fiery  and 
bloodshot."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  4^.) 

We  lingered  to  select  another  ex- 
tract from  many  beautiful  passages, 
containing  descriptions  first  of  the 
domestichappiness,  and  then  of  the 
misfortunes,  of  the  usuq>er :  we  feel 
inclined  to  take  instead,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  injured  boy  himself,  as 


containing  one  of  the  sweetest  pic* 
tures  of  educated,  civilized  youth  we 
ever  remember  to  have  read : 

"  In  the  various  pursuits,  therefore,  of 
classical  studies  and  the  English  language^ 
in  a  word,  of  every  thing  adapted  to  his 
years,  the  progress  of  Julian  was  at  this 
time  astonishingly  rapid.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  he  shook 
off  every  thing  that  was  childish  and 
puerile,  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
the  slightest  tincture  of  i>edantry.  The 
frankness  and  nobility  of  his  spirit  de- 
feuded  him  from  all  danger  on  that  side. 
The  constitution  of  his  nature  was  inca* 
pable  of  combining  itself  with  any  alloy 
of  the  fop  or  the  coxcomb.  All  his  mo- 
tions were  free,  animated,  and  elastic. 
They  sprung  into  being  instant,  and  as 
by  inspiration,  without  waiting  to  de- 
mand the  sanction  of  the  deliberative  fa- 
culty. They  were  born  perfect,  as  Mi- 
nerva is  feigned  to  have  sprung  in  com- 
plete panoply  from  the  head  of  Jove.  The 
sentiments  of  his  mind  unfolded  them- 
selves, without  trench  or  wrinkle,  in  his 
honest  countenance  and  impassioned  fea- 
tures. Into  that  starry  region  no  dia- 
guise  could  ever  intrude ;  and  the  clear 
and  melodious  tones  of  hb  voice  were  a 
transparent  medium  to  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart.  Persuasion  hung  on  all  he 
said,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  that 
the  most  rugged  nature  and  the  most 
inexorable  spirit  should  dispute  his  bid- 
ding. And  this  was  the  case,  because  all 
he  did  was  in  love,  in  waim  affection,  in 
a  single  desire  for  the  happiness  of  those 
about  him.  £very  one  hastened  to  per- 
form his  behests,  because  the  idea  of  em- 
pire aud  command  never  entered  his 
'  thoughts.  He  seemed  as  if  he  lived  in  a 
world  made  expressly  for  him,  so  pre- 
cisely did  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  appear  to  form  their  tone  on  his." 

''  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  studies 
and  literary  impnn'ement,  he  in  no  wise 
neglected  any  of  that  bodily  dexterity  by 
which  he  had  been  early  distinguished. 
His  mastery  in  swimming,  in  handling 
the  dart  and  the  bow,  in  swiftness  of 
foot,  and  in  wrestling,  kept  pace  with  his 
other  accomplishmcuts.  Nor  was  his 
corporeal  strength  any  way  behind  his 
other  endowmeuts.  lie  could  thi'ow  the 
discus  higher  and  farther  than  any  of  his 
competitors.  But  his  greatest  excelienoe 
in  tills  kind  was  in  horsemanship.  Ho 
sprang  from  the  ground  like  a  bird,  as  if 
his  natural  quality  had  been  to  mount 
into  the  air.  He  vaulted  into  his  seat 
like  an  angel  that  had  descended  into  it 
from  the  conveyance  of  a  sunbeam.  He 
had  a  favourite'horse,  familiar,  as  it  were, 
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with  all  the  thouglita  of  his  rider,  and 
t6at  shewed  himself  pleated  and  proud  of 
the  notice  of  the  noble  youth.  He  enorted, 
and  bent  his  neck  in  the  most  graceful 
attitudes^  and  beat  the  ground  with  his 
hoofs,  and  shewed  himself  impatient  for 
the  signal  to  leave  the  goal,  and  start  into 
Ikis  utmost  speed.  Julian  was  master  of 
his  motions.  He  would  stop,  and  wind, 
and  exhibit  all  his  perfection  of  paces, 
with  a  whisper,  or  the  lifting  of  a  finger, 
from  him  whose  approbation  excited  in 
the  animal  the  supremest  delight.  In  a 
word,  Julian  won  the  favour  of  his  elders 
by  the  clearness  of  his  apprehension,  and 
his  progress  in  every  thing  that  was 
taught  him;  and  of  his  equals,  by  his 
excellence  in  all  kinds  of  sports  and  feats 
of  dexterity,  which  could  be  equalled  only 
by  the  modesty,  the  good  humour,  and 
Accommodating  spirit,  with  which  he  bore 
his  honours,  rendering  others  almost  as 
trell  satisfied  with  his  superiority  as  if 
the  triumph  had  been  their  own."  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  184.) 

Mr  Godwin  quotes  three  lines 
from  the  Iliad,  applicable  to  himself, 
as  Homer  made  them  applicable  to 
Nestor.  '^  Two  generations  of  speech- 
gifted  men  had  passed  away,  with 
whom  he  had  dwelt  in  gi-een  Pylos : 
he  now  lived  among  the  diird."* 
Well  may  Mr  Godwin  be  proud  of 
emulating 

"  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion 
skUl^d," 
who 

''  Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his 
lips  distill'd." 


It  is  a  proud  dietiBCtioii  thus  to  re* 
tain  the  power  of  creative  tiioiigfat» 
at  a  time  when  the  grave  is  all  too 
near,  and  our  material  frames  art 
burdened  with  tokens  of  affinity  to 
the  clod  beneath.  To  see  mind  tri- 
umph over  mortality,  the  flame  burn- 
ing Drighter,  and  yet  more  gentiy,  m 
the  decay  of  our  animal  powers,  is 
in  itself  a  tale  to  ponder  over  wiA 
a  glad  and  thankful  spirit.  This  last 
emanation  of  the  master-mind  of 
Godw^in  bears  in  it  a  soothing^  mild- 
ness, that  reminds  us  of  vV'ords- 
worth's  exquisite  description  of 

"  An  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night.** 

Here  is  nothing  harsh  and  cnilh 
bed,  nothing  morbid  and  dishearten- 
ing: every  paffe  displays  Ireshneai 
and  vigour,  each  one  containing  sodm 
lesson  to  teach  us  confidence,  love, 
and  hope.  This  philosophy,  as  emih 
nating  from  experience,  is  a  precious 
boon,  such  as,  since  the  days  of  th< 
philosophers  of  old,  has  seldom  been 
bequeathed  to  us.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  third 
volume,  and  learn  mence,  that  a  gloiy 
still  remains  to  the  earth,  an  attrt- 
bute  to  our  mortal  natures,  that  must 
elevate  and  bless  us  while  man  re- 
mains; and  let  our  hearts  exult^wheii 
one  of  the  wisest  men  of  this  or  any 
age  tells  us,  that  "^  the  true  key  of 
the  universe  is  love." 


•  Thus  paraphrased  by  Pope,  and  so  changed  by  him  as  to  be  inadmissible  by  the 
knthor :  ' 

"  Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  hap^y  by  his  sway; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  relgn'd. 
And  now  the  example  of  the  thkd  remainU" 
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During  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  (bul  more  especially  during 
the  last  century  of  that  period,)  our 
natioDal  literature  has  been  encum- 
bered by  a  claas  of  writers^  who,  with 
no  other  qualification  than  that  of 
being  able  to  think  on  paper,  have 
aspired  to  be  authors ;  men,  to  whom 
their  fathers  gave  a  good  education, 
and  left  them  sufficient  to  live  in  idle- 
ness. But  idleness  becoming  at  laat, 
as  it  always  must  do,  a  most  laborious 
occupation,  they  turned  to  book-ma* 
kuig.  Instead  of  gossiping  with  their 
fiumlies,  or  neighbours,  &om  break- 
fut  to  dinner,  Uiey  made  theur  pens 
familiar  with  their  thoughts;  and 
when  they  had  recorded  just  such 
homely  things  as  any  man  picked  out 
of  ten  thousand  would  have  written, 
tiiose  uncultivated  reasons  which  are, 
in  truth,  aa  **  plenty  as  blackberries," 
they  forthwith  had  them  printed  and 
published.  These  were  *'the  mob  of 
genUemen  who  wrote  with  ease," 
and  whose  **  easy  writing,"  has  been 

pronounced  **  d d  hard  reading." 

Yet  they  enjoyed  a  sort  of  reputation, 
which  sometimes  outlived  themp 
selves,  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
addicted  to  the  vice  of  longevity ;  and 
they  were  be-praised  too,  be-rhymed^ 
and  be-flattered,  as  ingenious,  incom- 
parable, and  inexpressibly  clever  per- 
sons. Einquire  for  them  now  ?  None 
but  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, or  a  correspondent  of  Sylvanus 
Urban,  Gent,  could  tell  you  when 
they  died,  or  where  Ihey  are  buried. 

But  we  have  also,  in  these  our 
times,  (and  so  perhi^  had  our  fore- 
fathersy  tiiough  all  evidence  of  theur 
existence,  if  tliere  ever  were  any,  has 
perished,)  ihe  ''mob  of  gentlemen 
who  talk  with  ease;"  <»'ators,  who, 
were  their  physical  energies  equal  to 
the  task,  could  dribble,  dribble,  drib- 
ble, and  still  continue  dribbling,  (like 
a  pump  worked  by  an  infant's  arm,) 
from  one  lunar  crescent  to  the  next ; 
—statesmen,  with  sudi  a  diabetes  of 
&e  mind,  that  a  continued  stream  of 
theirthoughts  keeps  drainingthrough 
their  lips,  with  a  sort  of  involuntary 
flux.  At  the  head,  the  very  apex  of 
^  class,  fmo  pmcuiOf  I  place  Mr 


Alexander  Baring.  I  may  be  wro^g, 
and  I  may  stand  alone  in  my  opinion; 
but  until  I  am  convinced  of  the  for- 
mer, I  shall  not  be  disposed  to  relin- 
quish the  latter.  Were  1  engaged  in 
mercantile  transactions,  and  wanted 
sound,  honourable,  and  useful  advice 
upon  any  practical  points  connected 
with  them,  there  is  no  merchant  in 
the  city  of  London,  whom  I  should 
be  so  deairous  of  consulting,  aa  Mr 
Baring.  But  Mr  Baring  in  his  count* 
injg-house,  and  MrBaring  in  the  Hous^ 
of  Commons,  are,  in  my  estimation^ 
two  very  different  mdividuals;  as  dif^^ 
ferent  as  the  King  at  St  James's,  and 
Lord  King  at  Westminster ;  or  as  the 
Puke  of  vYellington,  field-marshal, 
planting  the  British  flag  upon  the 
towers  of  Bayonne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  prime  minister,  striking 
it  to  Don  Miguel  in  Downing  StreeU 
It  has  happened,  however,  to  the 
honourable  member,  as  it  does  to 
most  men,  that  those  qualities,  whe- 
ther of  fortune  or  of  station,  or  of 
personal  character,  by,  which  they  are 
distinguished  in  one  capacity,  are 
gratuitously  assigned  to  them  in  ali 
Mr  Baring  is  an  eminent  merchant, 
an  eminent  capitalist,  an  eminent 
member  of  society;  therefore  he  is 
an  eminent  politician.  He  haa  large 
dealings,  therefore  he  has  a  large 
mind;  vast  wealth,  therefore  a  rich 
judgment ;  a  high  reputation  in  pri- 
vate circles,  therefore  an  equally  ele- 
vated reputation  in  Parliament.  He 
is  a  goodi  man,  too,  as  I  believe,  there- 
fore, too,  he  is  a  good  statesman.  By 
the  alchemy  of  opinion,  he  has  under- 
gone that  transmutation  which  pre- 
sents him  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  him- 
self upon  the  mart.  In  the  city  he  is, 
and  perhaps  deserves  to  be,Sir  Oracle ; 
but  west  of  Temple  Bar,  he  is  only 

"  Globose,  a  speaker  in  the  house, 
Who  hems,  and  is  delivered  of  his  mouse." 

Let  one  of  Mr  Baring's  clerks  stand 
up  in  his  place  and  deliver  one  of  his 
speeches,  and  I  would  not  choose  to 
be  a  member  of  a  select  committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into,  and  report 
upon,  the  comparative  number  of 
ideas  in  the  said  speech,  and  a  speech 
consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
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words,  uttered  by  Mr  Alderman 
Waithman.  This  may  sound  like 
heresy  to  some ;  but  only  to  those,  I 
am  convinced,  who  reason  from  ad- 
scititious  circumstances ;  who  hold, 
that 

**  A  judge  is  Just,  a  chancellor  jiistitr  still ; 
A  gownman  learn'd,  a  bishop  what  you 

will; 
Wke  if  a  minister;  but  if  a  king, 
More  wise,  more  learned,  more  jost,  more 

crery  thing.*' 

Mr  Attwood,  for  example,  replied 
to  Mr  Baring  this  evening;  and  Mr 
Attwood  is  a  shrewd,  judicious  man, 
bating  a  little  disposition  to  look  at 
every  thing  through  the  currency 
question,  usin^  it  like  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  which  clothes  all  objects 
in  one  common  hue,  making  them 
verdant  and  vernal  alike.  And  how 
did  he  commence  ?  **  Agreeing  with 
much  of  what  has  been  said  by  my  ho- 
nourable friend  and  colleague,  I  can- 
not but  the  more  regret  some  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  which, 
coming  with  the  weight  which  every 
thing  said  by  my  honourable  friend 
carries  in  this  House,  I  think  it  would 
be  injurious  not  to  explain."  This  is 
what  I  would  call  the  cant  of  custom 
in  this  honourable  House.  For  what 
was  the  speech  of  Mr  Baring  ?  Sim- 
ply and  solely  that  there  were  many 
causes  for  the  present  distress,  though 
he  was  unable  to  find  out  any  of 
them;  and  that  they  could  not  be 
traced  to  the  Ministers,  because-  the 
same  distress  prevailed  in  other  coun- 
tries. He  said  further,  '*  it  was  im- 
proper for  gentlemen  to  expect  that 
the  government  alone  could  find  a 
cure ;"  and,  moreover,  that  it  **  was 
dear  the  House  could  not  be  justly 
charged  with  being  inattentive  to 
the  distresses  of  the  people;"  though 
why  the  one  was  improper,  or  how 
the  other  was  clear,  the  House  and 
"  the  country  were  left  to  discover  by 
whatever  process  might  seem  best  to 
themselves.  I  confess,  however,  it 
was  the  display  which  the  honourable 
member  made,  when  adverting  to  our 
foreignpolicy,  that  produced  theniost 
unequivocal  impression  upon  my 
mind  as  to  the  quality  of  the  honour- 
able member's  mind. 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  he,  **  before 
I  resume  my  seat,  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  our  foreign  alliances.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  either 
this  country  or  the  continent,  which 


calls  for  the  interference  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  I  trust  they 
will  not  interfere."  (Hear,  hear,  from 
the  tiiird  treasury  bench.)  *^  I  cannot 
see  what  business  we  have  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  Besaarabia  or 
Moldavia,  or  any  other  province  with 
which  we  have  nothing  io  do."  (Hear, 
hear,  as  before.)  **  It  is  very  well  for 
honourable  members  feelingly  to  de- 
scribe the  diminution  of  our  influence 
in  foreign  countries,  and  that  we  are 
not  looked  upon  as  of  sogreat  import- 
ance on  the  continent,  as  we  nave 
formerly  been  imder  othw  adminifi- 
trations."    (A  faint  hear,  as  before, 
and  a  laugh  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.)    **  It  may  amuse  and  please 
honourable  gentlemen  to  be  treated 
in  a  superior  numner  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  I  think  it  tends  neither  to 
the  honour  or  the  interest  of  the 
country,  to  be  interferinj^  in  every 
trifling  squabble  ammie  foreign  na- 
tions."   (A  loud  hear,  hear,  Irom Al- 
derman Waithman.)    **  We  have  no 
business  to  interfere  in  these  qnes-  . 
tions.    If  we  were  offered  a  portion 
of  the  Netherlands  or  France,  I  am 
satisfied  there  are  not  ten  men  id 
their  senses   in  this  country  who 
would  not  scout  tlie  idea  of  accent- 
ing it;  trAy,  therefore,  should  we  m- 
terfere  thus  uselessly  ?"  (An  exulting 
hear,  hear,  from  Mr  Calcraf^,  in  i 
tone  that  expressed  his  admiring  ac- 
quiescence in  the  logical  consequence 
of  this  interrogatory.)  **  It  is  immate- 
rial to  England  in  the  hands  of  what 
power  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
fagus  are,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  tends 
to  diminish  the  high  character  of  thn 
country  interferingthus  in  every  ri- 
diculous quaiTel.  For  my  own  part, 
'I  would  rather  see  the  younff  queen 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  tnan  the 
present  possessor,  but  I  can  see  no 
just  ground  for  a  continued  meddlinff. 
There  will  be  no  end  of  our  difliciu- 
ties,— there  will  be  no  end  of  the 
troubles  and  quarrels  in  which  we 
shall  involve  ouraelves,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  interfere  in  the  concerns 
of  every  woithless  fellow  of  a  prince 
in  Europe." 

This  is  decisive  language.  Here 
we  have  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference asserted,  if  not  with  anj  re- 
markable force  of  amiment,  at  least 
with  a  very  remarkable  force  of  re- 
petition. It  is  clearly  the  honourmble 
member's  opinion,  that  Ei^glaiM^  as 
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the  phrase  is,  **  should  keep  herself 
to  herself;"  in  fact,  that  we  should 
leave  all  other  countries  alone,  as  the 
true  and  only  means  of  being  left 
alone  ourselves,  and  consequently  of 
adFancing  our  own  prosperity.  I 
will  not  stop  to  examine  the  wisdom 
of  a  doctrine  thus  luminously  ex- 
pounded, but  proceed  to  shew  that 
the  honourable  member's  reasoning 
is  in  the  predicament  of  Gonzalvo's 
Utopian  scheme  of  government  in 
die  Tempest,  where  ^  the  latter  end 
of  his  commonwealth  forgot  the  be- 
ginninff." 

**  If,*'  continued  Mr  Baring, "  there 
is  any  one  subject  more  important  in 
my  estimation  than  another,  it  is  the 
promotion  of  peace.  Our  internal 
mterests,  or  our  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  interests, 
all  unite  and  depend  upon  its  conti- 
nuance; and  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  can  promote  peace 
in  the  Soutli  American  States,  [witk^ 
out  interferinff,  of  course,]  he  will  do 
more  good  than  by  adopting  any  par- 
tial measures."  "  It  is  our  national 
interest  to  prevent  Spain  [without 
interfering]  from  carrying  on  a  con- 
stant waif  are  with  Colombia  and  the 
otiier  States  of  South  America,  in  her 
attempts  to  recover  her  dominion  over 
them."  ''  With  respect  to  our  means 
of  causing  Spain  to  desist  [without 
interfering]  from  her  attempts,  I. am 
of  opinion  that  one  word,  perempto- 
rily said,  [but  without  interfering^ 
would  have  the  desired  effect.  Tlie 
question  of  right  which  seems  at  is- 
sue is,  whether  this  country  ever  in- 
terfered between  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  attack  Cuba.  If  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  made  out  that 
this  country  did  say  tliey  should  not 
make  an  attack  on  that  island,  why 
then,  the  corresponding  measure 
which  is  called  for  on  our  part,  to- 
wards Spain,  is,  to  say  to  her,  you 
SHALL  NOT  make  an  attempt  on  Mex- 
ico from  Cuba ;  for  if  we  did  one, 
we  might  with  equal  justice  do  the 
other."  "  This  country  has  given 
Spain  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  her  attempts  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  her  dominion ;  and  it  is 
now  to  be  hoped  these  attempts  will 
cease,  and  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
deman  will  make  representations  to 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  a  very  serious 
niatwrer  [without  interfering,  how- 
ever, or  <'  there  will  he  no  Qna  of  our 


difficulties."]  «  Wlien  we  were  en- 
gaged in  our  attempts  to  subdue  oui* 
Nordi  American  colonies  did  Spdn 

gve  us  an  opportunity  to  re-conquer 
em  ?  So  far  from  i^  that  she  went 
to  war  with  us.  I  am  for  applying 
the  argwmenJtum  ad  hominem  m  cases 
of  this  nature."  That  is,  go  to  war 
with  Spain,  as  she  did  with  us ;  only 
take  care  that  you  do  not  interfere, 
for  there  would  "  be  no  end  ot  the 
troubles  and  quarrels  in  which  we 
should  involve  ourselves  if  we  weie 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  every 
worthless  fellow  of  a  prince  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Mr  Baring  is  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
ed  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  influen- 
ced in  his  public  duties  by  private 
and  personal  considerations.  But 
were  he  not  thus  happily  placed  be- 
vond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  would 
it  be  possible  to  forget  that  he  has 
large  commercial  dealings  with  South 
America?  That  he  is  a  loan  con- 
tractor ?  That  South  American  divi- 
dends are  irregularly  paid,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  thought,  of  the  inse- 
cure position  of  these  States  ? '  And 
that  toe  Mexican  mines  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  profitably  worked,  if 
all  dread  of  Spanish  intrusion  were 
completely  annihilated  'i  His  princi- 
ple of  non-interference,  as  regards 
all  European  governments,  for  Euro- 
pean obiects,  and  his  vehement  de- 
sire of  interference  with  Spain,  for 
South  American  objects,  are  certainly 
not  intelligible  to  me  ;  because  /  ut- 
terly discmim  all  idea  of  imputing  to 
the  honourable  member  any  private 
or  individual  motives. 


February  9th. 
The  elephantine  epistle  of  ^  dear 
self,"  the  redoubted  Juhun  Men 
Shuhur,  where  **  /  was  the  little  hero 
of  the  tale,"  was  discussed  again  to- 
night. It  is  a  silly  and  contemptible 
affair ;  and,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  a  very  silly  and  shallow 
person,  not  worth  the  notice  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Mr  Peel 
seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  so  the 
noble  Lord's  defence  was  consi^ed 
to  Mr  G.  Bankes.  But  what  defence 
could  he  make  ?  He  could  not  deny 
the  fact,  that  such  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten ;  he  could  not  vindicate  the  let- 
ter, and  he  was  not  instructed  by  his 
superior  to  appeal  to  the  good-nature 
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of  the  Howe.  When  Lord  Bacon, 
*'  the  greatest,  wisest,"  /  will  not,  for 
the  Buce  of  antithesis,  add  *'  meanest 
of  mankind,"  incurred  the  censure  of 
a  Stewart  Parliament  he  contented 
himself  with  reminding  his  judges 
that  "there  were  vitia  temporis,  as 
well  as  viHa  haminis  ;*'  and  in  a  letter 
to  James  himself,  on  the  occasion,  he 
said,  <*  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency 
by  cavillations  and  voidances,  but  to 
speak  to  them,  the  hmffuage  that  my 
heart  speaketh  to  me.  The  noble 
Lord,  1  willingly  admit,  does  not  lie 
under  so  heavy  an  accusation  as  that 
which  strewed  with  sharpest  thorns 
the  remnant  of  that  great  man's  path 
to  the  grave ;  and  being,  moreover, 
only  a  Lord,  and  not  a  Bacon,  he  has 
nothesitated  to  '^ trick  his  mnocency" 
with  all  sorts  of  <<  cavillations  and 
voidances."  These  are  unworthy  of 
him.  The  letter  was  not.  Mr  Bankes 
gave  a  history  of  the  transactions 
which  led  to  its  being  written,  and 
then  said,  *'i%  was  in  reference  to 
these  transactions  that  the  private  and 
confidential  letter  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  written."  Private  and  confident 
tiall  I  could  hardly  trust  my  own 
ears.  If  ever  there  was  a  case,  which 
in  its  importance  as  affecting  the  stih 
bility  of  our  power  in  India,  (a power 
that  could  not  exist  a  day,  atter  its 
nature  and  origin  were  made  aques* 
tion  with  the  natives,)  demanded  an 
official  dispatch,  armed  with  all  the 
authority  of  government  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity,  it  was  this.  And  yet 
the  noble  Lord,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
own  incommunicable  sufficiency  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
scribbles  a  hasty,  "  private  and  con- 
fidential letter,"  with  so  little  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  so  great  consciousness 
of  his  own  importance,  that  while  he 
informs  Sir  John  Malcolm  of  what  he 
will  do,  of  what  he  has  done,  of  what 
he  diinks,  and  of  what  he  does  not 
think,  he  makes  no  copy,  and  when 
he  sees  it  in  print,  cannot  recollect 
whether  it  was  what  he  wrote,  though 
he  has  "  no  doubt  it  teas  written  by 
him."  This,  the  noble  Lord  admit- 
ted, in  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord 
Durham,  (Grod  save  the  mark !  how 
these  new  lords  with  new  names  pop 
upon  us  at  every  turn !)  in  the  House 
of  Peers  this  evening. 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington,— he 


is  the  man  to  stand  up  for  a  friend. 
He  does  not  mince  matters.  ^What- 
ever is,  is  right,"  with  him,  in  these 
cases.  **  For  my  part,"  said  ^e  Noble 
Duke,  (and  he  looked  round  the 
House  as  if  he  felt  that  when  he  de- 
clared a  thing  was  white,  no  one 
else  must  presume  to  call  it  blacJc,) 
**  for  my  part,"  said  he,  '^  I  cannot 
Bee  one  derogatory  word  in  any  part 
of  that  letter!  My  Noble  Friend 
certainly  intended  it  as  private  and 
confidential.  It  was  a  correspond^ 
ence  altogether  of  a  private  nature, 
with  a  person  on  a  foreign  station  i 
and  if  other  persons  thiidc  fit  to  ky 
hold  of  such  letters,  and  make  out 
of  them  what  they  like,  I  must  say 
that  public  business  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  at  all."  Really!  /  *"  must 
say,"  my  Lord  Duke,  that  had  I  beoi 
one  of  the  peers  to  whom  you  Mat 
addressed  yourself,  I  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  enlighten  your  Grace  as 
to  the  language  which  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  a  servant  of  the  king  and  the 
nation,  ought  to  use  up<m  any  sub- 
ject which  the  House  of  Peen 
**  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  of,"  adopt- 
ing your  own  classic  phraseology. 
I  would  also  have  laid  hold  **  of  an- 
ottter  private  and  confidential  letter, 
—Written  to  one  Dr  Curtis,  a  Catho- 
lic priest,  and  asked  your  Grace 
whether  you  saw  one  derogatory 
word  in  any  part  of  that  letter  y"  Ot 
whether  that,  too,vra8  to  be  covered 
by  the  mantle  which  you  threw  over 
your  noble  friend's  letter,  when  yott 
said,  *'  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
for  the  construction  which  oUien 
mi^ht  put  upon  the  language  contam- 
ed  in  it,  or  for  the  sentiments  of  other 
persons  upon  the  subject?"  Tfm 
defence,  by  the  bye,  was  twice  umd 
by  Mr  Bankes  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  I  take  it  therefore  as  a  de- 
fence, whose  validity  is  recognised 
by  his  Majesty's  government.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  it.  It  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  But  why  is  it  to  be  made 
a  monopoly  ?  Why  are  others  to  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  it  ?  Wliy  did 
not  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General, 
that  paragon  of  constitutional  law- 
yers, recognise  its  validity  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Alexander,  as  well  as  his 
Majesty's  Prime  Minister^  in  the  case 
of  my  Lord  Ellenborou^  ?  I  sup- 
pose, however,  had  this  question 
been  asked,  your  Grace  would 
have  met  it  with  your  ataadlng  replyt 


(*  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon 
10  argue  that  point;"  or  by  your 
other  standing  reply,  (for  your  ora- 
tory ifl  copious,)  **  I  must  say  I  do 
not  see  the  force  of  that  argument*' 
One  word  more,  upon  uiis  piece 
of  official  coxc(Hnbry,  and  I  have 
done  with  it    The  story  of  the  flea- 
bitten  traveller  at  Stony  Stratford^ 
must  hereafker  be  accounted  the  dull- 
est  of  all  dull  jokes,  upon  inconse* 
quential  reasoning.    Lord  EUenbo- 
rough  has  eclipsed  it  for  aye.    **  I 
should  suppose,"  said  he,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Holland,  **  that  I  was  one  of 
the  last  men  in  the  country  who  could 
have  been  charged  with  a  wish  to  in« 
terfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
judges."     Why?    Pray  guess.    Do 
you  *  give  it  up  ?"  Listen.    •*  The 
station  which  my  noble  and  learned 
fether  held  ought  to  have  protected 
me  from  such  a  charge  1 1 !"    Lend 
me  your  ear,  my  lord,  and  let  me 
whisper  in  it,  your  noble  and  learned 
fatha^'s  titie  was  hereditary,  but  not 
that  which  earned  it    Shakspeare, 
or  Milton,  or  Newton,  might  have 
been  father  to  a  first-rate  blockhead, 
(Sir  Thomas  More  was,  and  we  re- 
member what  he  said  to  his  wife  on 
the  occasion,)— «nd  if  that   same 
blockhead,  being  accused  of  stupi- 
dly, had  replied,  "  The  talents  which 
my   celebrated    father    possessed, 
ought  to  have  protected  me  from 
sadi  a  charge,"  would  not  the  an- 
swer have  been  a  better  certificate  of 
his  duncehood,  than  the  unanimous 
decision  in  its  favour,  of  a  whole  uni- 
versity ?     I  am  enough  your  friend, 
my  lord,  to  wish  that  this  argument 
had  remained  a  *'  private  and  confi- 
dential*' opinion  or  your  own. 

Feb.  lUh. 
East  Rbtvord. 
I  am  no  reformer.  1  hold  in  utter 
abhorrence  tiie  whole  race,  from 
Hunt  to  Burdett,  from  John  Gale 
Jones  to  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  and 
from  William  Cobbett  to  Lord  Rad- 
nor. I  would  not  pull  down  a  match- 
less and  venerable  edifice,  to  get  rid 
of  a  few  rotten  rafters,  or  remove, 
here  and  there,  a  decayed  stone.  I 
would  not  cast  away  a  noble  inherit- 
ance, because  some  of  the  entails 
have  been  altered.  I  would  not  de- 
stroy what  is  good,  for  the  chance  of 
substituting  something  that  may  be 
better,  wiSi  the  eqiwl  or  greater 
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chance  of  its  being  worse.  I  know 
the  precise  character  and  extent  of 
the  disease  with  which  I  am  afflicted* 
but  I  do  not  know  what  may  follow 
from  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
quackery  m  its  attempts  to  cure  it  I 
would  say  of  the  British  constitution, 
-^the  constiiution  as  it  was  on  the  1st 
of  January  1829,  (denying  no  one 
dilapidation  that  time  has  wrouritt, 
and  admitting  every  thing  to  be  un* 
provement  which  speculative  politi<* 
cians  have  honestly  proposed,)  that, 

"  Take  it  for  aU  in  all, 
We  neV  shall  look  upon  its  like  again.'* 

1  am  therefore  no  reformer;  un» 
derstanding  by  that  word  a  person 
who  would  do  the  things  1  would 
not.  But  there  are  things  which  even 
I  would  do.  To  follow  out  my  first 
simile,  though  I  would  not  pull  down 
a  matchless  and  venerable  edifice, 
to  get  rid  of  a  few  rotten  rafters,  or 
remove,  here  and  there,  a  decayed 
stone ;  yet,  if  a  mouldering  turret 
were  struck  by  lightning,  or  a  time* 
eaten  wall  were  levelled  by  some 
sudden  tempest,  I  would  seize  that 
opportunity  of  repairing  the  build- 
ing with  new  and  solid  materials,  in 
the  style  of  the  original  design.  I 
would  not  patch  up  the  breach  with 
the  same  stones  and  timber  that  had 
aJready  given  way.  This  is  the  exact 
illustration  of  East  Retford.  And 
by  these  timely  and  progressive  re- 
pairs, I  should  hope  to  preserve  the 
whole  structure  from  tailing  about 
my  ears ;  for  gradually,  every  rotten 
part  would  be  removed,  and  the  en- 
tire fabric  re-assume  its  pristine  so- 
lidity. 

There  are  persons,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  question  their  sincerity,  who 
believe,  that  if  practical  effect  be 

fiven  to  the  principle  of  reform,  in 
owever  slight  a  degree,  all  power  of 
checking  its  onward  course  would 
be  surrendered;  that  if  partial  change 
be  once  admitted,  the  whole  mass  of 
turbulent  change  must  follow.  As 
his  Grace  of  Wellington  would  say, 
*<  I  am  not  called  upon  to  argue  that 
point  now."  Rut  surely  it  is  not 
from  the  present  Ministry  we  can  en- 
dure to  be  told  so.  It  is  not  from  the 
men  who  have  betrayed  the  consti- 
tution ;  it  is  not  from  the  apostates 
who  have  abjured  it; — it  is  not  from 
my  Lord  Darlington's  Irish  Tories^ 
who  govern  us  by  Whiff  principles, 
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that  the  nation  is  to  be  fooled  and 
'  insulted  by  their  pretended  love  and 
veneration  for  the  sacred  institutions 
of  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  for  these 
men,  who  gave  up  Protestant  Eng- 
land to  Catholic  Ireland,  to  look 
holy  and  demure,  and  protest  by  their 
consciences,  they  cannot  be  parties 
to  so  monstrous  an  inroad  upon  the 
constitution  as  giving  up  East  Ret- 
ford to  Birmingnam.  What  though 
they  really  mean  the  thing  they  pro- 
fess ?  They  are  not  the  less  unwor- 
thy of  confidence.  Gasparino,  the 
Italian  bandit,  of  whom  we  read  an 
account  lately  in  the  papers,  and 
who  acknowledged  to  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  murdei^s,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  with  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, covered  himself  with  sacred 
relics,  crucifixes,  and  images  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  was  so  pious  withal,  that 
he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  cut  a 
throat  on  Fridays.  He  was  a  true 
Catholic,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  a 
zealous  one,  once  a-week;  but  he 
was  a  wholesale  assassin  neverthe- 
less. So,  our  whig-tory  cabinet  may 
be  true  lovers  of  the  constitution, 
and  ready  to  shed  their  blood,  even 
in  its  defence — ^till  some  English  agi- 
tator, the  organ  of  some  English  as- 
sociation, with  the  sinews  of  an  jS*!!^- 
lish  rent,  plays  the  bully  and  plucks 
them  by  the  beard — ^but  they  have, 
nevertheless,  once  and  again  laid 
their  sacrilegious  hands  upon  it,  and 
left  it  bleeding  with  deep  wounds. 
It  is  not,  then,  from  such  men,  that  I 
will  consent  to  receive  reasons  why 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  innovation  to 
disfranchise  East  Retford,  and  enfran- 
chise Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  Man- 
chester, with  her  forfeited  privileges. 
I  confess  I  heard  no  arguments 
this  evening,  sufiicient  to  convince 
me  that  there  would  be  any  danger 
in  adopting  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Beverley, 
(Mr  Tennvson,)  "  to  exclude  the 
borough  of  East  Retford  from  elect- 
ing burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
and  to  enable  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham to  return  two  representatives  in 
lieu  thereof."  Tlie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  indeed,  who  broke 
the  first  lance,  came  ambling  into  the 
lists  upon  the  back  of  that  sorry  jade. 
Precedent  "  I  am  determined,"  said 
he,  "  to  abide  by  my  so  often  ex- 

f  tressed  opinion,  and  in  following  that 
ine  of  conduct,  I  shall  be  adopting 
the  view  which  has  always  actuate! 


me  in  public  life»  a  deference  to  the 
established  customs  and  precedents 
of  this  House.  We  ought  never  to 
forget  that  there  i»  danger  in  going  a 
single  step  in  an  opposite  course.  I 
mean,  in  taking  tne  first  step  in  a 
course  not  sanctioned  by  precedent" 
Again,  in  allusion  to  whak  had  fallen 
from  Mr  Huskisson--**  He  has  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  thoee  who 
seek  for  wild  reform,  and  forsaken 
the  ranks  of  that  par^  who  have  pre- 
ferred, and  still  prefer,  to  fc^ow  in 
the  safer  course  sanctioned  by  the 
precedents  of  Parliament"  The  pre- 
cedents of  Parliament !  **  Revere 
them,"  says  Mr  Goulbum.  ^  Make 
them  your  polar  star.  Do  not  step 
one  inch  out  of  the  magic  circle  they 
have  traced.  Venerate  these  sacred 
land-marks,  and  be  happy."  Who 
made  these  precedents  V  Parliament 
Who  can  unmake  them  ?  Parliament 
Shew  me  that  they  are  precious,  that 
they  are  the  emanations  of  unerring 
wisdom,  that  they  have  cherished  our 
national  greatness,  and  will  maintain 
it — ^Aat  they  are  so  applicable  to  all 
times,  occasions,  and  circumstancea^ 
that  neither  now,  nor  inyears  to  come, 
can  they  be  slighted  with  impunity^ 
shew  me  these  inherent  virtues  in 
your  precedents,  and  I  will  prise 
them  as  I  would  the  apple  of  my  eye. 
But  as  precedents ;  as  a  somethny 
done  by  some  former  Parliament;  as 
decrees  made  by  men  neither  wiser 
nor  better,  I  may  assume,  than  we 
of  the  present  generation, — ^to  endue 
them  with  infallibility, — ^togive  them 
the  irrevocable  quality  or  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Pereians — ^to  say, 
in  effect,  that  what  was  ordained  by 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
of  one  House  of  Commons,  may  not 
be  approached,  questioned,  or  set 
aside,  by  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  of  anoUier  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  the  language  of  pure  imbe- 
cility. What  is  half  the  Dusiness  of 
every  Session  of  Parliament?  'What, 
but  to  amend,  revise,  and  repeal  the 
legislation  of  preceding  ParliamentB? 
And  are  your  laws  less  sacred  than 
your  precedents  ?  *^  Man !  and  for 
ever !  exclaims  the  poet,  in  philoso- 
phical derision  of  the  whole  race  of 
Goulburus,  who  would  grope  their 
purblind  way  to  the  grave  in  die 
path  where  their  grandams  placed 
them  when  tliey  left  their  cradles; 
children  all  their  lives,  in  the  leadlag- 
Btringsandgo^Mirtof  antiquity.  Away 
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with  the  enervating  bondage  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  precedents !  Hold 
rast  by  what  is  good;  but  know  that 
it  is  ffood,  before  you  grapple  to  it. 
Act  for  yourselves,  and  from  your- 
selves; neither  seeking,  with  rest- 
leas  vanity,  to  change  \vhat  is  old,  be- 
cause it  is  old ;  nor  enslaving  your 
minds  to  its  authority,  as  if  you  were 
not  as  free  to  examine  its  present  fit- 
ness, as  they  were  who  aetermined 
its  original  necessity.  But  thus  it  is; 
or  thus,  at  least,  it  inay  be,  tliat  a 
corrupt  minister,  wielding  the  pliant 
majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  one  age,  fetters  the  next  with  pre- 
cedents. 

Mr  Peel,  having  first  voided  his 
bile  on  his  right  honourable  friend, 
Uie  member  for  Liverpool,  proceed- 
ed to  repeat  some  of  his  former  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  transfer  of  the 
elective  franchise  from  East  Retford 
to  Birmingham.  They  were  such  as 
satisfied  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man himself,  and  of  course  produced 
inetantaneous  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  154  honourable  members 
who  afterwards  voted  with  the  mi- 
nister. They  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely gratified  also,  to  find  that 
the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  ha- 
ving oone  with  the  Protestant  inter- 
est, (or,  as  some  may  think,  done  for 
it»}  he  is  now  ready  to  become  the 
champion  of  the  landed  interest,  gi- 
ving to  the  latter  the  same  honour- 
able, consistent,  and  firm  support, 
which  we  all  know  he  gave  to  the 
former.  But  what  will  the  University 
of  Oxford  think,  what  will  the  coun- 
try generally  think,  of  Mr  Peel's  fa- 
cetious jokes  about  his  present  con- 
siituents  f  ''I  oppose  the  noble  lord's 
pro])osition,"  (Lord  Howick,)  "  be- 
cause the  House  is  called  upon  to 
admit  the  trutli  of  a  general  charge  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  without  ha- 
ving any  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
flu(»i  conouct  From  the  form  of  the 
resolution,  it  appears  that  the  elec- 
tors of  cities  ana  boroughs  only  are 
charged  with  corruption,  and  the  free- 
holders of  counties  are  exempted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
representatives  of  all  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  country  will  be  very 
anxious  to  defend  their  constituents 
from  such  a  charge;  and  I  cannot 
suffer  such  a  censure  to  pass  ujjon 
^he  electors  of  the  borough  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent"  (Loud 
laughter.)  "  I  am  prepared  to  defend 


the  electors  of  Westbury  from  such 
an  accusation,"  (renewed laughter);. 
^  and  I  also  feel  confident  that  the 
noble  lord"  (Lord  Howick)  **  will  get 
up  and  vindicate  the  borough  which 
he  represents.  I,  at  any  rate,  object 
to  include  my  constituents  in  such 
a  charge."  This  is  sorry  jesting! 
It  neither  becomes  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  who  should  at  least  try  de- 
cently to  veil  the  corruptions  he  re-» 
fuses  to  remedy;  nor  nonours  the 
once  proud  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity; clothed  with  that  dignity  for 
virtues  he  then  professed;  stripped 
of  it  now,  for  tne  abandonment  of 
those  virtues.  Have  there  ever  been 
moments  when  Mr  Peel  has  reflect- 
ed with  just  pride  upon  his  situation 
as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  bodies  in  Europe  ?  Are 
there  ever  moments  when  he  remem- 
bers why  he  is  no  longer  its  represent- 
ative, but, instead,  the  representative 
of  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez  r"  I  will  an- 
swer for  him ;  and  my  rejjly  is— JVb  / 
Had  he  ever  felt  the  pride,  or  did 
he  now  feel  the  degradation,  he  could 
not  have  played  the  droll  upon  such 
a  theme,  nor  have  enjoyed  the  laugh 
which  his  waggery  provoked. 


I  like  the  sturdy  good  old  English 

Slain  speaking  of  the  Marq[uis  of 
ilandford.  I  give  him  credit  tor  sin- 
cerity, and  then,  without  involving 
myself  as  a  partisan,  I  say  he  is  one  of 
those  men  we  want;  not  now  merely, 
but  at  all  times.  When  the  Speaker  put 
the  question,  for  the  House  resolving 
itselt  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  he 
opposed  it  in  these  words :  *'  To  the 
question  you  have  now  put,  sir,  I 
must  again  say  decidedly,  no !  I  will 
not  consent  to  vote  one  shilling  of 
the  public  money  until  the  alarming 
state  of  the  country  be  taken  into 
consideration—until  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  be  relieved — until  the 
grievances  they  complain  of  be  re- 
dressed. It  little  concerns  me  whe- 
ther for  so  acting  I  shall  be  stigmati- 
zed as  factious,  or  branded  as  a  vex- 
atious opponent,  interrupting  only 
proceedings  which,  without  a  nume- 
rous adhesion  in  tliis  House,  I  can- 
not finally  avert.  But  my  determi- 
nation is  taken.  And  as  I  am  convin- 
ced that  his  Majesty  has  been  grossly 
imposed  upon  and  deceived,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  distresses  of  his  people, 
1  conceive  that  tiie  best  mode  of  awa- 
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kenin^  the  royal  mbd  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  existence  of  such  distress,  now 
presents  itself  in  the  constitutional 
form  of  withholding  the  supplies 
about  to  be  aslced  at  our  hands.  I 
therefore  move  that  this  House  do 
now  adjourn." 

The  l^oble  Marquis  pressed  his 
motion  to  a  division,  and  his  **  adhe* 
sion/'  as  he  anticipated,  was  not  nu- 
merous. Only  nine  members  voted 
with  him.  No  matter.  Success  is 
not  the  criterion  of  deserving  it  I 
love  to  see  honest  men  seeking  their 
ends,  by  direct  though  inadeauate 
means.  The  example  is  gooa  for 
something,  even  as  a  precedent,  Mr 
Goulbum.  It  begets  honesty  in 
others;  or  at  any  rate  tends  to  give 
confidence  to  those,  who,  with  equal 
purity  of  intention,  lack  equal  energy 
of  character.  To  thinkwhatwe  spemc, 
is  at  best  but  an  equivocal  virtue. 
To  speak  what  we  think  is  the  true 
heroism  of  our  moral  nature.  I  am 
of  Andre  w  Fletcher's  opinion,  (would 
that  we  had  half  a  dozen  Andrew 
Fletchers  now  among  us!)  that  •*  a 
word  spoken  in  season  does,  for  the 
most  part,  produce  wonderful  ef- 
fects." Ana,  therefore,  I  was  de- 
lighted with  one  of  these  seasonable 
words  addressed  the  other  ni|;ht  to 
Lord  Teynham,  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Noble  Liord  moved  for 
certain  returns  relative  to  the  poor 
laws,  as  to  what  money  had  been 
paid  to  labourers  out  of  that  fund. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired returns,  and  the  time  that 
must  elapse  before  they  could  belaid 
upon  the  table.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond agreed  with  his  Grace,  but, 
turning  to  Lord  Teynham,  he  said, 
«  If  he"  (the  Noble  Lord)  «  wished 
to  lessen  the  necessity  of  poor  rates 
altogether,  he  could  tell  him  how  he 
might  do  it  much  more  effectually 
than  by  moving  for  any  such  returns. 
It  was,  by  voting  against  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  when  they  refuse  to  enter 
into  an  enquiry  into  the  general  dis- 
tress of  the  country;  and  if  the  Noble 
Lord  had  voted  for  an  amendment, 
which  would  have  obliged  them  to 
enter  into  that  enauiry,  instead  of 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter than  moving  for  such  returns  as 
he  required.'* 


February  I2th. 

SIR  JAMES  GRAHAU'S  MOTION  FOR  A 
REDUCTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURE. 

When  Sir  James  feels  his  ground 
better,  as  he  must  do  every  aesaion, 
with  his  talents,  and  when  he-  is  m 
little  better  acquainted  with  party 
tactics,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  caught^  as  he  was  Mb  evenfaig^ 
by  the  clumsy  stratagem  of  a  milk- 
and-water  motion  brought  forward 
by  the  government  as  a  subelJtute 
for  his  own ;  a  motion  which  means 
nothing,  and  will  effect  nodung,  for 
one  which  went  directly  to  its  ob- 
ject, and  that  object  salutary  and 
indispensable.    I  have  no  doubt  the 
honourable  member  was  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  Lord   Morpeth 
and  Mr  Hume ;  the  former  dedaring 
that  Mr  Dawson's  amendment  was 
as  good,  the  latter,  that  it  was  better, 
than  the  original  motion;  and  also 
by  the  consideration,  that  if  he  press- 
ed his  own  he  would  be  sure  to  lose 
it  upon  a  division.    Still,  I  would 
have  pressed  it,  and  for  this  reason, 
— that   the   ministerial    concession 
might  appear  upon  the  journals  of 
the  House,  as  a  concession;  as  asome- 
thing  better,  if  it  were  better,  than 
what  it  superseded,  and  not  as  a 
boon,  gratuitously  bestowed.    It  was 
a  tardy  pittance,  wrung  from  reluc- 
tant hands,  and  it  should  not  have 
been  invested  with  the  characto-  of 
a  spontaneous  bounty.     Tlie  hon. 
member   for    Montrose    said,   the 
"  proposition  of  the  Treasury  bench 
was  better,  because  it  was  unriiack- 
led,   and   less  restricted  than  the 
other."    Yet,  if  my  ears  did  not  de- 
ceive me,  it  had  that  serviceable  re- 
striction, that  pliant  condition,  which 
can  be  made  to  accommodate  itself 
eoually  to  'economy  and  profusion. 
"  Every  reduction  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  civil  and  military  branches  of 
the  service,  that  can  be  made,  con- 
sistently with  the  efficient  discham 
of  their  duties."    Who  are  to  be  tBe 
Judges  of  this  efficiency  ?  The  Parlia- 
ment?   No.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons? No.   The  people?  No.    The 
Ministers?   Yes.     Even  ^ey— tiie 
very  parties  out  of  whose  pockets 
the  money  must  come,  and  from 
whose  hands  the  patronage   must 
pass,  with  which  that  money  is  iden-  . 
tified  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
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That  the  governinent  is  not  quick- 
righted  in  discoverinff  what  reduc- 
tion can  be  made,  wiwout  impairing 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  public 
duties,  we  know  from  experience. 
The  fact  is  established  by  this  curi- 
ous evidence,  that  every  year,  when 
hard  pushed,  they  do  make  reduc- 
tionir  which  they  declared  it  impoft- 
rible  to  make  the  preceding  year, 
when  they  are  not  so  hard  pushed. 
For  examj^le,  in  1823,  further  reduc- 
tions are  impossible.  In  1824,  they 
take  place.  In  1825,  not  another 
diilling  can  be  saved,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
public  service.  In  1826,  the  public 
service  is  efficiently  discharged,  up- 
on a  reduced  expenditure  of  a  mil- 
lion or  two.  In  1827,  they  have  cut 
down  all  salaries  to  the  lowest  practi- 
cable point  In  1828,  the  lowest  point 
811^8  a  little  lower.  In  1829,  the  go- 
Temment  cannot  be  carried  on  if  re- 
trenchment is  pressed  beyond  its 
then  limit  In  1830,  that  limit  is  re- 
duced, and  still  the  government  is 
carried  on.  This  is  Uie  history  of 
ministerial  economy.  All  sorts  of 
impossible  savings  are  effected  year 
after  year,  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable,  when  it  is  found  impos' 
gibU  to  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
maintain  salaries  at  the  consistent 
level.  But  never  till  then.  In  pri- 
vate life,  a  man  may  be  said  to  act 
cautiously,  who  spends  no  more  than 
he  gets;  but  the  prudent  man  is  he 
^ho  always  spends  less  than  he  gets, 
and  does  not  wait  to  reduce  his  out- 
eoiuMfrom  a  thousand  to  seven  hun- 
dred a^year,  till  his  income  has  sunk 
down  to  the  latter  sum.  It  is  this 
prudence  I  would  expect  from  the 

government  But  as  I  have  no  faith 
1  modem  miracles,  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  it  practised,  while  the  unde- 
^ned  and  indefinable  (as  it  would 
seem)  standard  of  efficiency  is  em- 
ployed ;  which  only  means,  we  will 
if  we  must.  The  **  must"  is  at  hand 
however.  Whoever  may  be  Minister 
during  the  next  five  years,  will  find 
he  has  but  this  choice,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  country,  or  to  yield 
to  them ;  to  remove  the  burden  at 
once,  or  to  lighten  it  by  de^ees. 
The  former  course  would  conciliate 
a  people,  never  prone  to  be  impa- 
tlent  or  unreasonable  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  the  Minister  who  adopt- 
ed  it  would  win  golden  opinions. 


The  latter,  will  vex  and  Irritate ;  no 
credit  will  be  dven  for  what  is  done; 
no  mtitude  fielt  for  the  doing  of  it; 
while  there  is  an  extreme  probabi- 
lity that,  before  it  is  done,  tne  masd 
of  discontent,  which  partial  and  pro- 
tracted relief  must  keep  festering  in 
the  body  politic,  will  ripen  into  in- 
flammatory action.  A  government 
renders  itself  unnecessarily  obnoxi- 
ous to  popular  odium,  when  it  re* 
fuses  to  propitiate  a  distressed  ni^ 
tion  by  the  cheap  sympathy  of  vo- 
luntarily abating  some  portion  of 
that  luxury  and  opulence  which  are 
derived  from  the  nation.  Taxation 
may  be  strained  to  a  very  high  pitch, 
and  borne  contentedly,  as  we  have 
seen  in  this  country,provided  enough 
be  left,  after  the  State  is  satisfied,  to 
secure  the  moderate  enjoyments  of 
life;  but  when  a  crisis  amves,  no 
matter  how  produced,  in  which  a  ma* 
jority  of  the  people  feel  that  their 
rulers  take  what  tney  need  for  them- 
selves and  their  families ;  when  the 
tax-gatherer  disputes  with  the  baker, 
the  l)utcher,  and  the  tailor,  every 
guinea  he  demands  for  the  King's 
Exchequer ;  then  it  is  that  men  be- 
gin to  reason  sternly  with  allegiance, 
to  compute  the  cost  of  loyalty,  and 
to  array  against  their  public  duties, 
as  good  subjects,  duties  apt  to  be 
considered  in  such  moments  of  pa- 
ramount obligation.  Are  we  ap- 
proximating to  such  a  crisis?  And 
can  it  be  averted  ?  Yes, — but  not  by 
high  and  sounding  phrases  about  tlie 
elasticity  of  the  national  resources, 
the  energy  of  the  national  character, 
or  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  by  keeping  the  national  feel- 
ing calm  and  tranquil ;  by  preventing 
an  ebullition;  by  narrowing  the 
space  which  now  divides  those  who 
suffer  from  those  who  do  not;  and 
by  convincing  the  former,  (for  they 
are  accessible  to  conviction,)  that 
every  sacrifice  is  cheerfully  and 
promptly  made  for  them,  who  have 
made  so  many  sacrifices  for  others. 
Were  this  done,  and  done  frankly, 
there  would  be  an  interval  of  repose 
during  which  that  elasticity  and 
energy  and  enterprise  could  come 
into  play  again;  but  not  being  done, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  unless  some  for- 
tunate accident  intervene,  that  a 
paroxysm  of  the  disease  may  come 
on  suddenly,  and  work  its  own  cure 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock. 
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With  wliat  teniper,  for  example, 
can  a  high-mindeay  proud,  and  pow- 
erful, and  thinkine  nation,  like  Eng- 
land, endure  to  find  its  complaints 
**  slighted  off,"  and  prated  upon,  by 
a  shallow  Under-Secretary  or  Treasu- 
ry-clerk, in  a  shoulder -of- mutton 
speech  ?  I  allude  to  Mr  Dawson,  the 
**  honourable  relative"  of  the  Rifht 
Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment He  was  put  forth  to  an- 
swer the  able,  eloquent,  and  argu- 
mentative statements  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  And  he  did  so,  with  a 
pert  volubility,  which  would  have 
struck  amazement  into  the  ''pren- 
tice boys  of  Londonderry."  By  way 
of  consoling  the  distressed  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers,  merchants, 
traders,  &c.,  of  1890,  he  enumerated 
all  the  odds  and  ends  of  savings 
spread  over  the  last  three  and  thirty 
years — from  1797  down  to  the  Slst 
December,  1829.  But  could  he  have 
**  assured  the  House"  that  ten  times 
the  number  of  sinecure  offices  had 
been  abolished  within  that  period, 
and  fifty  times  the  amount  of  re- 
trenchments had  been  accomplished, 
the  main  question  would  have  re- 
mained just  where  it  was,  viz.  how 
are  the  actual  burdens  of  tlie  coun- 
try to  be  borne  ?  The  brilliant  part 
of  his  speech,  however,  was,  when 
he  came  to  discuss  the  reductions 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  sala- 
ries'of  the  **  subalterns  in  office"— 
those  meritorious  individuals,  who 
do  the  work,  while  their  **  superiors 
in  office"  receive  the  money.  The 
most  edifying  alacrity  is  always  dis- 
played in  paring  down  a  salary  of 
L.500  a-year,  but  one  of  L.5000  a- 
year,  the  lean  hand  of  economy  ap- 
proaches not  Refen'iug  to  these 
subalterns,  Mr  Dawson  observed, 
"  there  had^een  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  equal  to  the  reduction 
of  thirty  per  cent  which  had  been 
made  on  their  salaries.  The  price 
of  a  leg  of  mutton  in  1822  was  six- 
pence per  pound;  in  1827,  it  was 
eightpence;  that  of  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  in  1822  was  fivepence,  and  in 
1827  it  was  sevenpence."  Legs  and 
shoulders  of  mutton,  selected  as  the 
criteria  of  a  public  measure,  by  a 
member  of  the  government,  in  his 
address  to  the  House  of  Commons ! 
And  it  was  after  a  series  of  frivolous 


atatements  like  the8e,aa  if  tlie  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  and  great  ofificerB  of 
state,  lived  chiefly  upon  such  epicu- 
rean joints,  that  the  hon.  member 
complacently  observed,  he  *^  thought 
he  had  made  out  a  case  that  the  sa- 
laries of  public  officers,  as  at  present 
paid  by  the  government,  were  not 

S eater  than  was  sufficient  to  reward 
eir  exertions,  or  to  incite  them  to 
a  more  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties."  It  has  been  asked,  "  what 
must  the  religion  be,  where  a  mon- 
key is  the  God  ?"  And  I  am  templed 
to  enquire  what  must  the  govern- 
ment be,  where  one  of  its  subordi- 
nate, but  from  various  circiunatances, 
not  insignificant,  members,  is  per- 
mitted to  make  such  a  defence  of  its 
measures  ? 


February  ISih. 

COMMITTEE  OP  SUPPLY. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  other 
night,  called  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose,  *'  an  omnifarious  reform- 
er;" and  this  evening,  before  be 
would  allow  Mr  Goulbum  to  have 
his  Committee,  he  compelled  him  to 
listen  to  an  omnifarious  speech  of 
three  hours  and  a  Quarter^  **  by 
Shrewsbury  clock."  It  was,  in  huci, 
tlie  <*  tottle  of  the  whole"  of  Mr 
Hume's  speeches  for  the  last  tea 
years ;  a  digest  of  every  topic  he  had 
separately  discussed  during  that  pe^ 
riod.  He  travelled  through  the  whole 
of  tlie  Finance  accounts,  and  not  an 
item  was  passed  over,  nor  one  which 
he  proposed  to.  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  retrenchment.  Palaces, 
ambassadors,  judges,  woods  and  fo- 
rests, army,  navy,  ordnance,  clerks, 
secretaries  of  state,  clergy,  and  tax- 
ation in  general ;  malt,  tolMurco,  and 
population ;  the  Canadaa,  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  and  the  Isle  of  Man;  pen- 
sions, sinecures,  and  the  sinkinff 
fund;  high  prices,  low  prices,  ana 
the  com  laws;  New  South  Wales, 
the  Bermudas,  and  Sierra  Leone; 
barracks,  the  Post-office,  and  the  tra- 
velling expenses  of  government  mes- 
sengers ;  customs,  excise,  and  a 
stamp  distributor  at  Aberdeen ;  tax 
payers,'  tax  collectors,  and  receivers 
general ;  the  national  debt,  three  per 
cents,  and  Exchequer  bills ;  starva- 
tion, luxury,  and  Uie  Military  Asy- 
lum;  and  laslljr,  miscellaneous,^- 
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crown  lands,   coals,  soap,  candle, 
leather,  cunyinff,  tanning,  beer,  cider, 
perry,  window  duties,  i^abited  hou- 
ses, absentees,  cheese,  butter,  sugar, 
paper,  glass,  insurances,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
&c!  The  poor  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  **  frighted  from 
his  propriety"  by  this  torrent,  this 
deluge  of  subjects,  that  after  nib- 
bling at  about  a  hundred  of  them,  he 
gave  up  the  rest  in  despair,  and  de- 
.  clared,  if  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
naember  were  carried,  he  would  re- 
aiffn.    And  yet  the  motion  was  no- 
thing more,  in  substance,  than  <<  that 
the  House  should  pledge  itself  to  ef- 
fect the  largest  saving  which  was 
possible,  consistent  with  the  exigency 
of  the  public  serviced  MrPee],just< 
]y,  but  perhaps  incautiously,  con- 
tended, tnat  ^  not  a  single  step  was 
ffained  by  the  motion.    If  the  mere 
language  of  it  were  looked  to,  it 
amounted  merely  to  a  truism." — 
Even  so,  Mr  Peel !  But  these  truisms 
stood  in  h^her  estimation  with  you 
on  tiie  night  of  Sir  James  Graham's 
motion.  Then,  you  intrenched  your- 
self behind  the  plighted  faith  of  Par- 
liament as  a  defence  of  impregnable 
strength.     I  confess,  for  my  own 
part,  1  have  no  remarkable  predilec- 
tion for  pledges  of  any  kmd,  and 
least  of  all  for  parliamentary  pledges, 
because  their  full  value  beine  ob- 
tained at  the  time,  in  the  confiaence 
w^hich  is  lent  upon  them,  it  rarely 
•appears  they  are  thought  worth  re- 
deeming. When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, instead  of  insisting  that  a  thing 
sball  be  done,  consents  to  take  the 
minister's  promise  that  he  will  do  it, 
it  places  itself  in  the  situation  of  a 
creditor,  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change from  his  debtor,  at  a  long 
date,  without  a  guarantee.    Present 
payment  can  no  longer  be  enforced ; 
and  before  the  bill  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, the  acceptor  perhaps  becomes 
insolvent.    In  such  cases,  if  I  found 
.1  could  not  get  twenty  shillings  in 
iJie  pound,  I  would  take  fifteen,  or 
ten,  or  six  and  eightpence ;  and  so 
be  satisfied  with  a  part,  when  the 
-whole  had  a  tendency  to  represent 
XKotiiing, 

Feb.  l^th. 

IVPROVEHENTS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  LAW. 

It  is  of  some  advantage  to  a  man 
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to  have  two  characters,  so  essentially 
distinct  from  each  other,  that  though 
they  may  irradiate  his  name  with 
equal  glory,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
they  can  be  reciprocally  affected  by 
the  disgrace  which  may  attach  to 
either.    Thus,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton can  never  be  stripped  of  a  sis^e 
leaf  of  those  imperishable  laurels, 
which  his  transcendent  military  ca- 
reer has  twmed  round  his  brow, 
whatever  of  ridicule,  or  odium,  or 
dishonour,  may  attach  to  him  as  a 
statesman.  The  universal  voice  of  his 
country  might  pronounce  him  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  guide  her  civil  des- 
tinies ;  but  only  scorn  and  contempt 
would  await  him  who  therefore  at- 
tempted to  question  his  fame  as  a 
mienty  leader  of  armies.  So  it  fares, 
ana  so  it  will  hereafter  fare,  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel.     Honest 
meui  in  all  ages,  will  find  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  his  apostasy  to  ho- 
nest principles,  as  we,  his  contempo- 
raries, do.    But  he  has  incorporated 
his  name  with  the  legislative  renown 
of  England;  and  so  long  as  it  en- 
dures, so  long  will  he  be  remember- 
ed with  honour,  and  revered  as  a 
Sublic  benefactor.    I  lament,  and  I 
etest,  his  defection  from  the  sacred 
cause  which  had  been  to  him  the 
lowest  round  of  *'  young  ambition's 
ladder."    I  cannot,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  affect  to  do  so,  give  him  cre- 
dit for  sincerity  of  motive,  or  single- 
ness of  purpose ;  I  cannot  believe 
the  man  who  tells  me,  in  1827,  it  is 
impossible  for  him,  wiUi  a  due  regard 
to  his  own  honour  and  the  principles 
he  has  sworn  to,  to  remain  secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
under  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  only 
favourably  inclined  towards  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  with  no  intention 
of  granting  it,  and  who,  in  1829, 
comes  forward,  as  Secretairy  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  to  z^ro- 
pose  Catholic  Emancipation  under  a 
Prime  Minister  who  is  determined  it 
shall  be  granted.    He  may  call  this  a 
sacrifice  of  private  attachments  and 
personal  connexions  to  a  profound 
sense  of  public  duty.    But  I  would 
call  it  a  sacrifice  of  public  duty  to 
personal  attachments  and  private  in- 
terests,—  attachment  to  place,  and 
the  interests  of  power  and  patronage. 
While,  however,  I  speak  thus  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  in 
this  fatal  business,  (and  speaking  it 
3b 
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without  rancour,  ft&d  in  the 
neM  of  troth,  Mr  Peel  would  haye 
too  mueh  manlinem  to  eondemn  it» 
were  it  spoken  to  his  face,^  I  join 
with  the  loudest  in  their  applause  of 
what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  me- 
States,  for  the  amelioration  of  our 
legislative  eode.  I  ffiTe  him  the  un- 
qualified tribute  of  mT  admiratioB 
and  my  mtitude,  for  the  unwearied 
labour,  l£e  happy  discrimination,  the 
temperate  zeal,  the  indefatigable  per* 
severance,  and  the  comprehenslTe 
views,  he  has  brought  to  his  stupen* 
doustask.  He  has  already  perform^ 
ed  much  eood.  Let  him  go  on ;  and 
when  he  has  **  reduced  and  perfect* 
ed"  our  laws,  he  may  boast  of  having 
ac4M>mplished  that  which  Lord  Bacon 
**  held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  dow^ 
eries  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
this  kingdom."  Eveir  step  he  takes 
must  be  an  advance  in  the  road  of 
tnke  glory.  In  his  progress,  he  will 
have  to  unite  firmness  with  wisdom ; 
firmness  to  innovate  upon  customs 
which,  wisdom  will  discern,  have  no- 
thing but  their  antiquity  to  plead  for 
their  continuance.  He  wUl  see  the 
expediency  of  change :  and  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  dismayed  at  proposing 
it  Will  he  allow  me  to  glance  at 
one  or  two  of  these  changes  ? 

In  the  first  rank  of  *' time-honour- 
ed" anomalies,  is  the  principle  which 
requires  from  juries  a  unanimous 
verdict  The  observance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, in  a  multitude  of  cases,  must 
lead  to  the  commission  of  perjury; 
for  he  who  agrees  to  a  vermct  con- 
trary to  his  own  belief,  and  the  im- 
pression which  the  evidence  he  has 
heard,  makes  upon  him,  U  perjured. 
But  ask  any  man  who  has  served  up- 
on juries,  and  he  will  tell  you,  witn- 
out  the  least  suspicion  he  is  pro- 
claiming a  monstrous  wrong,  that 
when  a  jury  retires  from  the  dox,  it 
is  to  dovetail  opinions,  to  win  assent 
against  conviction,  and  to  make  die 
minority  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority;  or,  should  the  former  hap- 
pen to  have  stronger  stomachs,  anda 
more  enduring  patience,  to  make  the 
majority  agree  with  the  minority.  In 
all  cases,  or  nearly  so,  the  object  is 
to  fuse  down  into  one  homogeneous 
mass,  the  heterogeneous  opinions  of 
twelve  minds.  And  the  means  are 
worthy  of  the  end.  The  doubting, 
conscientious  jurymen,  who  differ 
irom  their,  I  admit,  eqtially  conBci<> 
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entlouB,  but  trndoubting,  c<^eagaea, 
have  the  benefit  of  no  fraah  evidence^ 
no  additional  facts,  to  assist  then  in 
discovering  that  ihe  view  they  have 
taken  is  erroneous ;  they  have  only 
the  clamorous  impertumtiea  of  thooe 
idio  are  impatient  to  depart,  which 
at  last  grow  into  reproacnea  for  un- 
reasonable  obatinac v,  or  perhaps  be- 
come imputations  of  sinister  motives. 
Of  all  modes  of  seekiii^  truti^  that 
which  excludes  the  free  exercise  of 
the  intrilectual  faculties  la  the  most 
preposterous.  I  have  heard,  indeed, 
of  such  things  among  disagreeing  ju- 
rymen, as  ctecidinff  their  verdict  by 
chance,— 4sven  l>y  me  tossing  up  irf"  a 
shilling!  And  who  can  doubt  it  ia 
often  me  case,  when  it  is  remember- 
ed  out  of  wlyukdasB  <^ persons  com« 
mon  juries  are  ^elected?  it  is  hardly 
a  poetical  license  to  affirm,  **  wretdi* 
es  hang  thatjurymen  may  dine."  It 
frequently  happens,  that  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  an  accused  party  is  ae 
palpable,  so  clearly  established,  liiai 
no  twelve,  w  twelve  hundred,  men, 
could  hesitate  to  concur  in  Uie  af- 
firmative or  n^fative  of  the  Ak^  Bat 
it  also  frequently  happens,  diat  the 
truth  is  obscured  by  a  mass  of  eon- 
flictinff  testimony;  or  imperfectly 
established  by  concurrent  witneaaea; 
or  distorted  by  prejudiced  ones ;  and 
when  Uiis  occurs,  what  right  have  we 
to  expect  the  same  view  of  it  ehall 
be  tucen  by  different  individuals? 
->-thatthe  twelve  men,  who  sit  in  Hie 
jury-box,  should  agree  in  tktir  view, 
when  no  other  twelve  men  in  the 
court,  perhaps,  could  be  picked  out, 
amongjudges,  counsel,  attorneys,  and 
auditors,  who  have  formed  identical 
ly  the  same  opinion  ?  But  we  do  ex- 
pect it,  and  we  enforce  it;  and  tiie 
consequence  is,  that,  as  we  cannot 
compel  minds  as  well  as  tongues 
—cannot  control  thoughts  as  well 
as  actions*-:a  perpetual  violence  ia 
done  to  .the  former,  in  order  to  se- 
cure an  absurd  and  useless  unanimi- 
ty. I  call  it  absurd,  because  it  fe  op- 
posed to  aU  our  experience  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  every  other  tribunal,  political, 
civil,  or  judicial ;  and  useless,  be- 
cause the  ends  of  justice  would  be  ob- 
tained witJi  as  much,  and  even  great- 
er certainty,  by  a  different  course. 
In  the  most  important  affiurs  of  a 
free  state,  those  affecting  the  lives, 
and  propert7,  and  wdl-Mlng^  of  ita 
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dtuseasy  8  mi^joritT  of  the  hadj  by 
whom  tii«7  are  decided,  ia  held  to  be 
a  Buffieientauthoritf  for  their  enact- 
ment;  and  why  the  fame  pripdple 
should  not  regulate  the  decision  of 
twelve  men  impanelled  to  try  whe- 
ther A  stole  a  sheep,  or  whether  any 
public  or  private  wrong  has  been  per- 
petrated by  B,  is  beyond  my  sagaci* 
ty  to  discover.    In  numberless  in- 
stances, substantial  justice  would  be 
attained,  where  now  it  is  not;  and  in 
no  instance  would  it  be  endsiogered. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  go  more  deeply  into  this 
question;   to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  num- 
ber of  a  jury,  so  as  to  be  always  sure 
of  anunority;  whether  a  simple  ma- 
jority should  be  deemed  sumcient; 
or  whether  a  specific  proportion,  aa 
three*fourths,  or  four-sixths,  or  any 
other  division  of  the  whole,  should  be 
required.    I  am  merely  anxious  to 
euggest  that  subject  to  the  consider* 
adon  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  labours 
for  simplifying  our  laws,  and  relie- 
Tniff  them  from  the  barbaroua  ano- 
maues  of  semi-barbarous  times,  he 
ahould  be  induced  to  bring  it  for« 
ward,  I  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  with  lUm  in  a  more 
detailed  manner. 

Another  practice,  not  less  glaring- 
ly absurd,  prevails  in  our  criminal 
law, — ^that  of  compelling  an  accused 
peraon  to  plead  ^  not  guilty,"  in  or* 
der  that  he  may  be  put  upon  his  trial. 
If  he  were  not  guilty,  or  not  preau* 
med  to  be  guilty,  why  is  he  arraign- 
ed ?  And  wnether  he  is  really  guilty 
or  not,  it  is  the  business  of  his  judges 
to  determine.  I  know  what  are 
the  technical  arguments  urffed  in  de* 
fence  of  this  practice ;  but  tnese  tech- 
nical arruments,  founded  upon  the 
technicalities  of  legal  practice,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  uiose  very  incon- 
gruities, those  unseemly  excrescen- 
ces, whieh  it  is  the  object  of  Mr  Peel 
to  remove.  A  nice  lawyer,  bred  up 
in  their  unmeaning  jargon,  easily 
confounds  them  with  the  law  itself. 
It  is  not  from  the  mere  lawyer,  tiiere- 
fore,  that  we  can  look  for  reform.  If 
he  be  not  interested  in  their  conti- 
nnance,  he  is  at  least,  by  the  force  of 
lin]>it,  insensible  to  their  deformity. 
One  of  these  technical  arguments,  for 
instance,  is,  that  every  accused  per- 
i  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till 


he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  Granted* 
Give  the  accused  all  the  benefit  of 
this  presumption,  so  far  as  it  may 
operate  to  the  protection  of  the  real- 
ly innocent;  but  do  not  carry  it  one 
jot  beyond ;  do  not  let  it  be  a  defence 
for  the  guilty.  The  maxim,  the  **  hu- 
mane maxim,"  as  it  is  commonly  de- 
signated, that  it  is  better  ninety-nine 
gwlty  men  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  person  perish,  has  become 
an  axiom  in  our  jurisprudence,  and 
a  practical  evil  in  our  administration 
of  justice ;  for,  in  our  anxiety  to 
throw  open,  as  wide  as  possible,  tlie 
paths  of  safety  for  one  innocent  man, 
we  everv  day  see  one  of  the  ninety- 
nine  guilty  creep  through  them.  Per- 
fection, we  know,  is  not  attainable  in 
any  thing  of  human  origin;  but  the 
struggles  for  it,  the  ceaseless  efforts 
of  approximation  towards  it,  are  the 
elements  of  all  that  is  ffreat  and  ad* 
mirable  in  the  world.  Law  has  beea 
called  the  i>erfection  of  reason,  and 
the  perfection  of  law  is  to  execute 
certain,  speedy,  and  cheap  justice,— 
to  punish  the  wrong-do^,  protect 
the  innocen^  and  compensate  ^a 
injured.  This  definition,  however, 
excludes  the  axiom  above  quoted; 
and  I  venture  to  assert,  it  aught  to 
be  excluded.  The  mind  naturally  re- 
volts at  the  idea  of  an  innocent  per- 
son suffering  the  punishment  of  guilt, 
and  it  is  justice,  rather  than  humar 
nity,  to  guard  against  such  a  calami* 
ty ;  but  It  is  neither  justice  nor  hib> 
manitv  to  construct  defences,  for  the 
life  or  a  single  citizen  who  Is  innoi* 
cent,  so  contrived,  that  for  the  one 
who  reaps  the  inherited  benefit,  nin^ 
ty-nine  make  them  their  shelter  from 
aeserved  penalties. 

There 'is  a  positive  absurdity  in 
demanding  of  a  man  whether  he  is 
guilty  or  not,  when  the  Court  is  as- 
sembled to  try  that  very  fact,  and 
when,  if  he  deny  his  guilt,  he  is  not 
believed,  but  the  trial  proceeds  just 
the  same,  I  remember  being  pre- 
sent, some  years  ago,  at  the  assuses 
in  a  city  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
a  simple-lookinff  fellow  was  put  to 
the  bar,  upon  an  indictment  for  sheep- 
stealing.  The  usual  Question  was 
addressed  to  him,  ana  his  answer 
convulsed  the  court  with  laughter. 
<<  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any 
thing  about iC gentlemen;  you  must 
find  it  out,  if  you  want  to  kndw.** 
It  waa  from  pure  simplicity  he  mad^ 
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this  reply»  thinking,  no  doubt»  it 
a  hard  case  he  should  be  a  witneas 
against  himself;  and  hesitatii^,  I 
suppose,  to  declare  a  falsehood  by 
denying  his  guilt ;  for  when  he  was 
instracted  how  he  should  plead,  and 
did  so  plead,  there  was  sufficient 
proof  for  his  conviction.  But  if  it 
be,  as  I  contend  it  is,  absurd  to  re- 
quire of  a  man  that  he  should  say  he 
is  not  guilty,  as  a  sort  of  legal  de- 
fiance to  hb  accusers  to  prove  him 
BO,  what  can  be  urged  in  defence  of 
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but  to  give  a  gulHy  man,  a  criminal 
by  his  own  confession,  the  benefit  of 
that  ^  glorious  uncertainty  of  tiie 
law,*'  Which  is  its  opprobrium;  to  en- 
able  him,  as  1  have  already  said,  to 
take  his  chance  of  drawiiig  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  of  the  law ;  to  secure  him 
advantages  which  ouffht  not  to  exist, 
the  contingent  probwility  that  evi- 
dence may  fail  in  some  technical 
point,  that  some  technical  flaw  may 
be  discovered  in  the  proceeding,  or 
that  a  capricious  jury  may  disbelieve 


the  tenfold  greater  absurdity  of  com-  him,  and  upon  their  oaths  decl^ 
peiling  him  to  deny  his  guilt  ?  Or,  if  he  is  innocent,  in  spite  of  himself! 
not  absolutely  compelling,  at  least     Aye,  and  be  it  remembered,  these 


exhortinc' and  persuading  nim?  And 
this,  too,Tor  the  sole  avowed  purpose 
of  inducing  him  to  take  his  chances 
of  escapein  the  lottery  of  justice. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties  in 
such  a  scene  as  frequently  occurs  in 
our  courts. 

We  will  suppose  a  man  indicted 
for  forgery.  He  knows  he  has  com- 
mitted it,  and  that  the  proofs  of  his 
guilt  are  irrefragable.  Or  we  will 
discard  the  kitter  circumstance  alto- 
gether, as  a  motive.  We  will  assume 
only,  that  being  conscious  of  his 
crime,  he  either  disdains  to  deny  it, 
or  is  reluctant  to  burden  his  con- 
science with  the  additional  crime  of 
falsehood.    In  fact,  it  is  of  no  conse- 

auence  for  my  ar^ment  what  are 
le  reasons  which  impel  him,  when 
arraigned,  to  plead  guilty.  It  is 
enoi^h  for  me  that  he  does  so  plead, 
to  shew  all  the  monstrous  perver- 
sions of  law  and  morality  that  fol- 
low. The  judge  no  sooner  hears  his 
plea,  than  he  employs  every  argument 
and  entreaty  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
retract  it  In  other  words,  he  ear- 
nestly beseeches  him  to  tell  a  direct 
and  deliberate  lie;  and  if  the  prisoner 
(as  was  actually  the  case  at  the  last 
summer  assizes,  on  the  northern  cir- 
cuit) ventures  to  remonstrate  against 
these  entreaties,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  cannot  deny  his  ffuilt  without 
telling  a  lie,  the  judge  feels  it  his  duty 
to  explain,  by  a  species  of  forensic 
casuistry  not  very  edifying,  that  it  is 
telling  no  lie  at  sJl,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  to  say  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge,  though  he 
knows  he  is  I  And  for  what  purpose 
is  all  this  machinery  put  in  motion  ? 
Not  to  save  an  innocent  man,  for  the 
man  himself  says  he  is  not  innocent ; 


chances  are  not  altogether  illusory. 
One  case  I  distinctly  remember,(a]id 
I  have  heard  of  others,)  which  ee- 
curred  at  the  Old  Bul?y  about  fiypteea 
years  ago.  A  man  who  was  actually 
indicted  for  forgery,  pleaded  guilty, 
was  induced  to  retract  his  plea, 
stood  his  trial,  and  was  acquitted, 
owing  to  some  informality!  Now, 
all  this  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
poor  wretch,  who  thus  unexpectedly 
slipped  his  neck  out  of  the  halter; 
but  what  al>urlesque  was  it  upon  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  and  what  a 
mockery  of  the  stem  and  awful  prin- 
ciples of  equal  justice ! 

Surely  it  is  time  these  deformities 
should  be  swept  away ;  and  I  look 
with  confidence  to  tiie  hand  thai  is 
now  diligentiy  employed  in  liddiiig 
both  the  form  and  the  administration 
of  the  law  from  their  many  ancieat 
barbarities,  to  do  it.  Let  me  indulge 
the  hope,  too,  that  the  Rijht  Honour, 
able  (^tieman  will  go  farther  than 
he  has  yet  gone,  in  reforming  tiiat 
part  of  our  ^e  which  regulates  die 
process  for  recovering  debts.  The  in- 
solvent debtors'  act  has  done  mucb, 
I  allow,  to  mitigate  the  oppression  of 
that  code;  but  it  still  remains  a  mo- 
nument of  ferocious  legislation ;  it 
still  leaves  the  honest  but  unfortu- 
nate debtor  at  the  mercy  of  a  sordid 
and  exasperated  creditor,  exaspera- 
ted by  that  which  most  touches  the 
sensibilities  of  a  sordid  nature,^ 
the  injury  done  to  the  pocket :  it  still 
places  the  personal  liberty,  the  do- 
mestic interests,  the  present  welfisre, 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  wie  man 
at  the  disposal  of  anotiier ;  it  stall  af- 
fords every  facility  for  private  ma- 
lice, or  cold-hearted  selfishness,  ta 
persecute  its  victim  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  forms  of  justice.    If  tiie 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman^  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will,  determines  to 
enter  upon  this  task,  he  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  toldy  that  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Scottish  law,  with 
regard  to  debtor  and  creditor,  are 
worthy  of  his  serious  consideration. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford's  mo- 
tion upon  parliamentary  reform  fol- 
lowed Mr  JPeeFs  upon  improving  the 
administration  of  the  law.  I  shall 
not  now  enter  into  this  subject,  which 
is  a  regular  pencfan/ to  seasons  of  dis- 
tress and  difficulty.  For  when  we 
are  well  off,  parliamentary  reform  is 
laid  asleep,  and  we  have  an  excel- 
lent body  of  representatives ;  but  no 
sooner  do  we  get  into  trouble,  than 
it  rouses  from  its  slumbers,  like  a 
^ant  refreshed  with  wine,  and  there 
18  no  word  too  bad  for  the  honour- 
able House.  Before  the  session  is 
over,  I  may  perhaps  be  ready  with  a 
fiilent  speech  upon  the  question,  not 
in  reference  to  its  abstract  merits  or 
demerits,  (which  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, worn  threadbare,  any  time  these 
thirty  ^ears,^  but  to  the  momentum 
which  it  is  likely  to  receive  from  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  now 
banding  themselves  together  for  its 
advancement.  Of  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford's  speech  I  shall  omy  say, 
that  comparing  it  with  his  **  plan,"  I 
can  with  difficulty  believe  they  both 
emanate  from  the  same  head.  The 
cme  (looking  at  it  simply  as  a  speech 
in  fovour  of  reform")  was  full  of  per- 
tinent matter,  clothed  in  vigorous 
language;  while  the  other  was  just 
8u<3i  a  piece  of  imaginative  legisla- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  any 
man  who  sat  down  in  his  library, 
with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  before  him, 
to  make  a  House  of  Commons  of  his 
own,  with  a  sublime  disregard  of 
every  other  House  of  Commons  tliat 
ever  existed.  I  could  not  but  note, 
too,  during  this  evening's  debate,  (as 
ivell  as  during  those  upon  the  East 
Retford  bDl,)  the  quiescence,  andtlie 
tacit  acquiescence,  with  which  we 
710W  BuiKT  ourselves  to  be  told  of  our 
corrupt  and  venal  character.  We  sit 
BO  tamely  under  the  opprobrious  im- 
putations, (nay,  even  jest  upon  them 
occasionally,)  that  one,"  not  a  native, 
and  to  the  manner  bom,"  might  al- 
most take  it  as  a  presumptive  proof 
that  we  are  corrupt  and  venal  to  the 


core ;  for  while  a  man  has  one  rag  of 
decency  or  virtue  fluttering  upon 
him,  he  will  generally  make  a  stand 
in  its  defence,  and  sometimes  as- 
sume, upon  its  authority,  the  exist* 
ence  of  virtues  and  decencies  he  has 
not  It  is  only  when  he  is  stark  na- 
ked, with  all  his  sores  and  abomina- 
tions exposed,  that  he  lies  still  to  be 
railed  at.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  a  novel  mode  of 
inspiring  confidence  andrespect  **  out 
of  doors,"  to  let  the  country  see  what 
we  think  of  ourselves ;  or,  at  least, 
what  some  among  us  think,  and  what 
none  among  us  is  ready  to  contradict 
If  self-knowledge  be  the  root  of  all 
wisdom,  we  ought  to  be  the  wisest 
body  in  Europe.  But  if  self-respect 
be  the  basis  of  all  other  respect,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  thought  we  pre- 
sent too  rotten  a  foundation  for  the 
erection  of  a  very  solid  superstruc- 
ture. We  must  not  expect  that  others 
will  do  us  more  honour  than  we  do 
ourselves;  and  though  the  Attorney 
General  might  file  his  ex-offido 
against  any  railing  demagogue  who 
should  eive  his  tongue  or  pen  license 
to  inveigh  against  us  with  only  one 
tithe  of  that  contumelious  spirit 
which  we  tolerate  within  our  walls, 
nay,  permit  to  travel  beyond  them, 
to  every  comer  of  the  empire,  yet 
while  we  continue  thus  to  bandy  in- 
sults and  indignities,  while  we  are 
the  foul  birds  that  bewray  our  own 
nests,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  we  shall 
not  sink  in  public  estimation. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  with- 
out adverting  to  the  extraordinary 
statement  made  b^  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  whom  his  friends,  by  the  bye, 
consider  as  having  hoisted  signals 
of  distress  of  late.  He  sticks  to  re- 
form, but  that  is  all.  Upon  every 
other  subject,  he  is  neither  whiffy 
tory,  liberal,  opposition,  nor  mi- 
nisterial, but  every  thin^  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long.  He  is  **  neither 
fish  nor  fiesii,  and  a  man  knows  not 
where  to  have  him."  Whether  he  is 
ready  to  reply,  (with  Dame  Quickly,) 
looking  hard  at  the  treasury  benches, 
"  You,  or  any  man,  knows  where  to 
have  me,"  I  shall  not  take  upon  my- 
self to  determine.  But  to  return 
to  the  hon.  Baronet's  extraordinary 
statement,— for  extraordinary  it  is, 
when  we  consider  its  grossness  of 
misrepresentation,  as  regards  the  in- 
dividual whom  it  calunmiat^s,  and 
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for  the  sake  of  which  calumny  it  was  borou^lMnoBger— of  no  leesap«-8on 

alone  made.    ^In  early  life,"  said  liianlfie  Duke  oi  Newcastle.    But 

the  hon.  Baronet,  ^  I  came  into  tiiia  the  noble  Duke  was  no  patron  of 

house,— but  in  what  way  ?   In  de*  mine.    He  took  my  money  for  the 

fiance  of  the  law  of  the  country,  I  seat,  and  left  me  an  independent 

purchased  my  seat  of  a  notorious  member,*'  &C*    If  the  name  of  the 


*  Th«  fptottntm  of  miirtprcaintotlon  of  which  I  oomphin,  can  be  thoroughly  na- 
derttood,  only  by  pernaiiig  the  following  letter,  which  the  Duke  of  Newcsstle  ad- 
dreieed  to  the  pablic  journals  hi  oonaequenoe  of  what  had  faUen  from  Sir  Franda; 
In  common  Justice  to  the  noble  Duke,  (than  whom  a  more  amiable,  honourable,  and 
independent  peer  doea  not  exist,)  hia  conunentary  should  accompany  the  inaidSoos 
text.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  (March  the  1st,  when  the  Newark  petition  was 
presented,  and  when  Mr  Sadler  so  eloquently  Tindicated  the  conduct  of  his  noble 
friend,)  the  hon.  Baronet,  alluding  to  this  letter,  made  a  questionable  apology, 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  giring  offence  to  the  noble  Duke,  and  denied  that  he  ap- 
plied the  words  *'  notorious  borough-monger^  to  him !  He  explained  a  wish,  too,  that 
the  letter  had  been  "  sent  directly  to  himself  instead  ni  a  new^aper,  as,  being  eora- 
paratiTely  an  idle  man,  he  ahould  haye  been  glad  to  reply  to  it.**  This  mi|^t  haTs 
been  aU  yery  weU,  had  the  honourable  Baronet  only  whispered  his  slirtement  in  the 
ear  of  the  noble  Duke.  But  the  charge  was  public^  and  demanded  a  puUie  nfnta- 
tion.     The  foUowing  is  the  letter : 

Sia — In  your  report  of  the  debate  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  lisrd  Blnadlerd's 
motion  for  reform  in  parliament,  I  obserre  certain  ezpressioBs  altribated  to  Sir  F. 
Burdett,  which  demand  my  notice  and  remarlu 

As  the  sUte  of  my  health  doea  not  admit  of  my  attendance  in  parliament,  whsn  I 
•honld  hare  noticed  these  unwarrantable  assertions,  in  my  place,  I  must  beg  the  ftysor 
•f  yon  to  giro  publicity  to  this  letter,  by  inserting  it  in  your  paper* 

In  the  report.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  represented  to  have  said,  **  that  in  oariy  life 
he  came  into  tltat  house ;  but  in  what  way  ?  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  country, 
he  purchased  his  seat  of  a  notorious  borough-monger— «f  no  less  a  person  than  the 
PoIcB  of  Newcastle.  But  the  noble  Duke  was  no  patron  of  his ;  he  took  his  money 
for  the  seat,  but  left  him  an  independent  member,  haying  purchased  a  right  to  speak 
in  the  house  of  representatiyes  with  the  yoice  of  an  Englishman  who  loyed  the  liberty 
of  hia  country."  After  some  flourishing  language,  which  must  haye  been  not  unlike 
aounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  the  hon.  Baronet  proceeds  to  say  that,  '*  haying 
himself  been  introduced  to  the  house  through  such  a  channel  of  corruption,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  for  the  electors  of  East  Retford,  who  in  these  times  of  general  cer- 
roption  had  at  least  the  good  sense  to  sell  themselyes,'*  fcc  &c 

Now,  with  eyery  allowance  for  the  utmoet  freedom  of  speech,  this  is  past  endo- 
tanoe.  I  cannot  tamely  submit  to  be  pablidy  prodaimed  a  notorious  boroogh-mong^ 
er,  a  channel  of  corruption,  and,  by  inference,  as  contrasted  with  the  Baronet^  aa 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  without  repeBing  the  chaige  with  the  tmest  in- 
dignation. 

My  hands  are  tied  from  entering  into  detaO.  The  hon.  Bafooet  aeeima  me  ef 
being  a  corrupt  borough-monger,  (an  degant  and  bomNiraUe  appdlation  tmly,)  and 
states  that  he  bought  hia  first  seat  of  me.  He  knows  as  weU  as  I  do  that  his  asHt- 
Hon  is  not  correct.  When  he  first  eame  Into  parUament  I  wm  quite  a  boy,  and 
happily  ignorant,  aa  1  wish  I  was  now,  of  all  hia  pnotiose.  Thk  fiust  wOl  siww  the 
hoB.  Baronet  in  his  proper  eolonn.  Haying  aa  o^eet  in  yiew,  he  adopte  the  un- 
warrantable ooone  of  endeayouring  to  prop  up  hia  own  lepotatioB  by  the  ruin  ef 
mine.  I  am  to  be  proclaimed  by  name  as  a  ceiruft  ylobtor  of  the  laws  of  my  eonn- 
try,  iHiilst  the  honourable  Baronet  figures  In  bright  oeniraai  on  the  oppodta  aMe  ai 
the  exdttsiyely  honest  man,  the  only  dumplon  of  hia  country's  freedom.  I  am,  in 
short,  to  be  the  commonest  of  nobles— 4he  Baronet  the  noblest  of  commoners. 

Howeyer,  as  I  do  not  deal  in  hoUow  proiiBaaions — aa  I  do  not  say  much  and  mean 
little— as  my  reputation  la  as  dear  tome  as  the  Baronet's  to  him-»4Ui  I  desire  to  stand 
well  in  the  good  opinion  of  my  countrymen— so  I  must  dear  myself  from  all  imputa- 
^n  or  eyen  suspicion  of  corruption,  or  of  that  yenality  which  the  Baronet  compla- 
cenUy  terms  vemaL  I  will  not  shelter  myself  behind  the  honourable  Baronet's 
amnesty*-!  daim  no  indulgence — I  call  for  his  proofs  of  my  yenality — and  Icall  upon 
him  to  shew  any  action  of  my  lift  in  which  I  haye  been  inflaeaoed  by  a  base  loye  of 
<?ain,  or  even  by  a  sdflsh  consideration. 
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Duke  of  Nevoastle  had  not  been 
introduced  into  this  confession  of  de- 
linquency, the  confession  itself  might 
have  been  renrded  merelf  as  a  vo» 
luntaiy  act  of  childishness,  boasting 
of  an  offence  in  the  knowledge^ 
imj^unity.  But  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  niade»  is  so  manifest, 
and  that  purpose  is  so  irreconcilable 
with  every  principle  of  good  futh, 
good  feeling,  and  good  sense,  to  say 
nothing  or  its  violation  of  strict 
truth,  that  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
Baronet,  who,  with  all  his  political 
obliquities,  has  the  right  sentiments 
of  a  gentleman  about  nim,  must  luve 
been  among  the  first  to  deplore  so 
wanton  an  agression  upon  these 
aentiments. 

March  ^dU 
SIR  IAMBS  Scarlett's  bx-officio 

CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  a  problem  of  most  difficult 
solution,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  which  ought  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  free  country.  As  an  abstract  pro- 
position, all  men  of  all  parties,  and 
of  whatever  principles,  must  idlow 
that  there  are  limits  which  cannot  be 
transgremed  without  positive  mia- 
ehiefto  the  State,  and  that  these  limits 
will  vary  according  to  the  complexion 
of  national  affairs.  It  would  be  a 
frivolous  parade  of  argument  to  en- 
force this  proposition  by  any  refer- 
ence to  historical  feM^ts,  or  by  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption  of  supposititious 
eases.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
will  readily  occur  to  every  mind  that 
has  reflected  upon  the  subject  It 
is  not  here,  therefore,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty lies ;  but  in  the  question  of 
how  far  the  press  can  be  r^ulated^ 


without  enslaving  i1^  and  how  far  the 
attempt  to  regulate  it  can  be  carried 
without  producing  tiiat  evil.  To  say 
that  it  snail  not  be  related,  or  to 
contend  that  it  imght  not,  is  to  daim 
for  the  press  a  privilege  not  only  in- 
compatiole  witn  the  general  good, 
but  an  exemption  from  thosesalutary 
restraints  which  accompany  the  ex- 
ercise ai  everv  right  we  possess  in 
oursocial  condition.  Power,  through 
all  its  gradations,  from  the  king's 
sceptre  to  the  constable's  staff;  is^t- 
tered  with  limitations  i  and  these  li- 
mitations are,  or  should  be»  multi- 
plied  and  strengthened*  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
power  itself.  Now  the  press  is  unde- 
niably a  power  of  vast  magnitude, 
and  with  this  peculiarity  attaclied 
to  it,  that  it  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  increase  its  magnitude,  un- 
der the  operation  of  causes  whidi 
decrease  the  magnitude  (if  I  may  so 
express   myself)  of  almost  every 
other  description  of  power.  I  allude 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
Enlarge  the  number  of  reading  and 
thinking  persons,  and  you  enlarge, 
in  nearly  the  same  degree,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  over  whom  the  press 
can  exert  its  influence  more  or  less, 
with  more  or  less  of  good  or  injury, 
according  to  the  mo&  of  this  influ- 
ence.   But  there  are  many  kinds  of 
power,  political,  religious,  and  civil, 
whose  authority  is  greater,  as  igno- 
rance and  unreasoning  submission 
are  greater.     While,  therefore,   it 
wouM  be  a  paradox  in  legislation,  to 
release  this  wsmer  from  all  control, 
and  to  absolve  it  from  all  responsi- 
bility, in  disregard  of  those  sound 
principles  whidi  cuxumscribe  the 


My  name  has  been  handed  aiboot  by  many  a  ipouter  in  parliament,  and  by,  per- 
liapc,  many  a  pot-heuse  pditioian,  as  a  corrupt  boroogb-monger,  and  an  enemy  te  tiie 
freedom  of  my  oountry.  Once  for  aD,  I  utterly  deny  the  very  shadow  even  of  nich 
an  imputation,  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  would  challenge  the  moot  fiery  ordeal  of  pab* 
lie  aeratiny. 

In  these  times  of  political  riUainy  and  immoral  depravity,  a  man  possessing  a  fkir 
name  may  be  a  sort  of  political  target  for  mock  patriots  and  modem  liberals  to  shoot 
at ;  but  he  must  feel  a  conscious  pride  in  the  possession  of  that  name  which  will  shleM 
him  from  all  wounds,  and  urge  him  not  to  fear  to  preaerTC  it. 

Not  only  for  myself,  but  for  others  who  are  situated  as  I  am,  I  have  thooght  it  in. 
cumbent  upon  me  to  vindicate  our  claims  to  integrity  and  patriotism.  As  peers  and 
Englishmen;  we  should  be  doubly  noble ;  and  let  it  not  be  snppoeed  by  the  country  at 
lor^  that  because  we  are  titied,  we  therefore  have  not  the  feelings  of  men,  who  priaa 
their  honour  and  knre  their  country  as  much  as  any  human  being  who  may  be  Uessed 
by  the  appdhrtion  of  Englishman.— I  am,  sir,  yoar  •bedisnt, 

Chimber,  Feb^  21,  1890.  NswcAsnA 
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exercise  of  all  other  power,  there 
seem  to  be  valid  reasons  why  it 
should,  in  fact,  be  watched  with  a 
decree  of  vigilance  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  any  other  power. 

It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
neither  this  vigilance,  nor  the  in- 
terference which  it  may  surest, 
should  be  harassing  or  capricious. 
It  must  be  left  to  no  Attorney  Ge- 
neral's discretion,  to  casrhis  drag- 
net upon  the  waters,  and  make  his 
haul,  m  the  spirit  of  the  old  adage, — 
••  All's  fish  that  comes  to  his  net" 
Armed  with  an  elastic  law  of  libel ; 
a  law  capable  of  dilating  so  as  to 
enfold  the  largest  offence,  and  of 
contracting  so  as  to  fit  the  smallest; 
a  law  which,  like  charity,  (though  in 
a  different  sense,)  **  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins;"  or  rather,  like  the 
author  of  all  sin,  which  first  makes 
the  criminal,  and  then  punishes  him  : 
armed  with  such  a  law,  so  conve- 
niently ambiguous,  so  comprehen- 
sive, and  so  omnipotent,  there  can 
be  no  safety  for  tne  liberty  of  the 
press,  no  protection  for  those  who 
conduct  the  press.  I  would  be  un- 
derstood to  speak  of  no  particular 
Attorney  General, — ^but  to  suppose 
an  Attorney  General — ^the  slave  of 
his  own  self-importance  ;  by  nature, 
meanly  vindictive ;  by  education, 
versed  only  in  the  statutes  at  large  ,* 
by  long  indulged  habit,  coarse,  iras- 
cible, and  insolent ;  by  disposition, 
oppressive,  and  by  accident,  in  pow- 
er ;  and  I  ask  what  can  stop  such  a 
man  from  committing  the  most  hei- 
nous injustice,  by  virtue  of  his  office  ? 
The  sword  is  in  his  hand ;  and  what 
shall  prevent  him  from  smiting  with 
it  those  who  anger  him  ?  What  shall 
prevent  him  jfrom  seeking  to  appease 
private  enmity  under  the  pretext  of 
punishing  public  wrong  ?  Therefore, 
I  say,  take  away  the  sword.  In  plain- 
er phrase,  give  us  to  know  what  li- 
bel is,  witii  the  same  certainty  that 
we  know  what  other  offences  are ; 
and  when  you  have  defined  in  what 
it  consists,  and  apportioned  its  pe- 
nalty, let  it  be  subjected  to  the  same 
constitutional  modes  of  proof  that 
prevail  in  all  other  crimes.  For,  is 
it  not  monstrous,  that  a  man  commit- 
ting murder,  cannot  be  sent  to  trial, 
without  the  previous  inquisition  of 
a  grand  jur^,  while  a  man  writing  a 
few  saucy,  indiscreet  words  about  a 
minister,  or  a  minister's  creature, 


can  be  dragged  to  trial  at  the  sole 
discretion,  and  upon  the  single  re- 
sponsibility, fthe  irretponsiole  re- 
sponsibility— lOT  the  term  is  a  rauk 
delusion,)  of  an  Attorney  Greneral? — 
These  are  grievous  contradictionsy 
and  produce  grievous  injustice. 

We  talk  of  the  law  of  libel--biit 
where  is  it  ?  In  what  page  and  vo- 
lume of  our  statutes  can  it  be  found  V 
We  have  no  such  law.  Would  to 
Heaven  we  had !  A  Draconian  law 
would  be  preferable  to  the  Chapter 
of  Accidents ;  for  men  may  avoid 
what  they  know  and  dread,  or  not 
dreading,  may  endure,  at  their  cnn» 
discretion.  "  The  great  difference," 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  "  be- 
tween a  country  governed  by  iaws, 
and  one  governed  oy  men,  is,  that  in 
the  former,  every  man  knows  what 
he  has  to  expect.  Laws  bear  a  fixed 
and  definite  sense,  so  that  all  men 
are  punished  alike  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  men  are  subiect  to 
caprice,  so  that  it  cannot  be  known 
beibrehand  how  the  same  judge  will 
be  disposed  to  decide,  and  much  less 
will  one  man's  conduct  be  a  rule  for 
that  of  another."  Apply  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  eovemed  by  men,  and 
not  by  lawsy  and  you  have  an  exact 
representation  of  our  own  condition 
with  re^d  to  libels.  M^i,  not  laws, 
determme  what  is  a  libel,  and  assign 
the  penalty.  Juries  perform  the  first 
office ;  judges,  the  second ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  no  man  can  tell  be- 
forehand what  a  jury  may  choose  to 
consider  a  libel,  and  still  less  what 
punishment  a  jud^e  may  choose  to 
infiict  I  am  inclined  to  disregard 
the  warning  of  the  learned  Jurieu, 
who  cautions  us  against  prophesying, 
unless  we  fix  a  period  for  tiie  ac- 
complishment of  our  prophecies  suf- 
ficiently remote  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  outiiving  their  failure.  I  venture 
to  predict,  that  even  Sir  James  Scar^ 
lett,  silvered  o'er  with  age  tiiough 
his  head  bie  already,  may  live  to  see 
the  auspicious  change,  when  Eng- 
lishmen may  hold  their  grey  goose 
quills  with  no  other  fear  before  their 
eyes,  than  that  which  every  honest 
man  would  wish  to  have, — ^the  fear 
of  transgressing  the  laws. 

And  now,  one  word  to  you.  Sir 
James,  upon  your  defence  this  even- 
ing. You  have  had  "  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer," as  the  pugilistic  phrase  is,  to 
deal  witiu    Sv  Charlea  WetboreU 
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fights  like  a  windmill,  I  allow ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  rambling,  un- 
hinged, dislocated  speedi,  threw  his 
arms  about  in  a  manner  particularly 
iuconvenient  to  an  antagonist  who 
wanted  to  get  close  in,  and  pummel 
his  argument  with  the  knuckles  of 
bar  practice.  But  to  my  thinking, 
he  gave,  nevertheless,  some  con- 
founded hard  knocks,  right  and  left, 
and  a  great  many  straight4'orward 
facers,  not  only  to  yourself,  Sir 
James,  but  to  certain  friends  on  your 
side  of  the  house.  And  you  could 
not  rally.  Sir  James.  No,  not  a  bit 
of  it  You  fou£ht  off  from  your  man. 
It  was  a  gran{  constitutional  set-to, 
on  the  ipari  of  Sir  Charles,  which  you 
tried  to  convert  into  hugging  and 
fibbing.  In  short,  you  were  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  in  the 
King's  Bench,  where  you  had  your 
breeding,  and  where  the  wig  and 
gown  give  cuiTency  and  authority  to 
any  ihme,  no  matter  how  vapid,  how 
"  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable."  You 
were  not  surrounded  by  junior  bar- 
risters, whose  shrinking  counte- 
nances reflect  the  full-blown  confi- 
dence of  your  own ;  there  were  no 
sleek  attorneys  sitting  below  you, 
with  upturned  eyes,  in  placid  asto- 
nishment at  your  eloquence,  nor  a 
dozen  plodding  shopkeepers  before 
you,  wondering  how  you  can  be  at 
once  so  lon^,  so  learned,  and  so  loud, 
in  your  adoress  to  them.  You  were 
not  on  your  own  dunghill,  and  your 
crow  was  a  craven  one.  But  let  all 
thb  pass,  and  let  pass  the  pompous 
inanity  of  your  self-assumed,  one-and- 
bdivisible  supremacy,  as  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  writers.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  your  repeated  as- 
sertion, that  you  considered  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  public  press  so 
great,  that  in  the  disdiarge  of  your 
official  duty  you  were  bound  to 
hring  the  offenders  to  punishment ; 
to  make  an  example  of  the  principal 
delinauents.  Could  you  have  bor- 
rowed an  angel's  tongue.  Sir  James 
--could  all  3ie  rhetoric  of  all  the 
orators  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
England,  have  flowed  from  your  lips 
—could  all  tfie  wit,  and  wisdom,  and 
ar^[ument,  that  ever  swayed  the  minds 
ofmen,  have  concentrated  in  your 
own— you  must  liave  failed  in  pro- 
ving what  you  asserted,  so  long  as 
the  evidence  remained  of  Uie  partial 
and  exclusive  character  of  your  pro- 


ceedings; so  long  as  one  man,  one 
party,  only,  was  placed  upon  the  floor 
of  the  court  by  your  means  to  receive 
judgment,  while  it  was,  and  is,  notori- 
ous, there  are  others  whom  you  have 
not,  and  one  whom  you  will  not^  place 
in  tiie  same  situation.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  general  who  began  a  cam- 
paign with  announcing  that  ne  intend- 
ed to  overrun  a  certain  territory,  lay- 
ing it  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
wno,  when  he  had  reduced  a  single 
frontier  town  to  ashes,  laid  down 
his  arms  without  firing  another  gun  ? 
Why,  that  his  ostensible,  were  not  his 
real,  intentions,  and  tliat  the  former 
were  put  forth  only  as  a  subterfuge, 
a  trick,  to  conceal  the  latter.  This, 
Sir  James,  has  been  i^our  course. 
You  denounced  a  sanguinary  war — 
you  made  formidable  preparations — 
you  breathed  fierce  menaces — you 

S'oclaimed  to  A,  and  B,  and  C,  and 
,  and  E,  that  you  were  about  to 
make  a  dreadful  irruption  into  their 
territories  with  an  army  of  ex-ojfficios, 
all  veteran  troops,--a  battering  train 
of  heavy  briefs,  and  a  tremendous 
corps  de  reserve,  or  rocket  brigade, 
of  fines  and  imprisonments.  **  Look 
to  yourselves  I^'  jou  cried;  **  you 
are  all  equally  guilty,  and  upon  all  I 
will  take  equsd  vengeance!"  But 
after  this  bluster  and  braggadocio, 
tihese  burly  Bobadilisms,  this  swag- 
ger and  this  rodomontade,  had  gone 
forth,  lo!  your  operations  were  a 
mere  month  of  March,  which,  as  the 
proverb  has  it,  comes  in  like  a  lion 
and  goes  out  like  a  lamb !  No,  no. 
Sir  James,  the  purpose,  the  only  pur- 
pose, the  undeniable,  the  paltry  pur- 
pose, is  too  gross,  too  palpable,  and 
stands  too  indelibly  recorded  against 
you.  The  legality  of  your  proceed- 
ing I  leave  untouched.  That  part  of 
the  question  has  been  handled  by 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  in  a  way  t» 
make  Westminster  Hall  ring  with 
laughter  at  your  expense.  But  you 
have  one  consolation.  Sir  Francis 
Burden  is  your  apologist,  and  your 
only  apologist  It  was  Kind  and  cha- 
ritable in  him.  He  affects  to  depre- 
cate the  party  appellations  of  Whig 
and  Tory.  But  his  defence  of  you 
proved  two  things,  that  his  moral 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
uifluenced  by  a  Whig  friend  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  in  some  men  the  mind 
totters  before  the  body. 
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TRUL  BY  JURY  IN  CIVIL  CAtSBS. 


This  is  a  subject  on  which  much 
nonsense  is  spoken  and  written  in 
h^h  and  in  low  places— by  the  learn* 
ed  and  the  unleamed-^in  Enfflandi 
and  still  more  in  Scotland.  Tnid  by 
Jury  is  boasted  of  as  the  pride  of 
England.  A  vague  notion  exists  that 
there  justice  is  administered  by  ju** 
ries--that  the  people  are  the  judges 
of  each  other's  rights,  and  that  in  this 
popular  institution  consists  the  free- 
dom of  an  Englishman.  Accordingly, 
some  years  ago,  a  great  ambition  was 
excited  in  Scotiand  to  obtain  Trial 
by  Jury  in  Civil  Causes.  This  was 
granted,  and  now  generally  Scottish 
litigants  regard  the  boon  wiUi  dis- 
like, if  not  with  detestation.  The 
truth  is,  they  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  or  wherefai 
its  value  consists.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  explain  the  nature  of  Junr 
Trial  as  it  nas  existed  in  Englana, 
without  either  undervaluing  the  in- 
stitution, or  attempting  unduly  to 
exalt  its  worth  or  utility. 

In  England,  justice  is  administered 
not  by  iuries,  but  bv  judges  appoint- 
ed and.  paid  by  ttie  CSown.  The 
most  important  causes  are  tried  not 
injury  Courts,  but  in  courts  that  pro- 
fessedly proceed  without  the  aia  of 
juries.  These  are  generally  styled 
Courts  of  Equity,  because,  although 
they  decide  according  to  law,  yet 
ihe^  are  not  bound  oy  the  forms 
which  embarrass  the  proceedings  of 
the  Jury  Courts,  which  are  sQrled 
Courts  of  Law.  Thus  in  Chancery,  or 
other  Courts  of  Equity,  are  decided 
gener^ly  all  questions  of  intricacy*-* 
title-deeds,  wills,  accountings,  bank- 
ruptcy, competitions  of  rights,  &c 
&c.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  also 
try  questions  of  marriage,  legitimacy, 
separations  of  married  persons,  &c., 
without  juries.  Hence  all  Ae  most 
important  law  business  is  tried  by 
juoges  without  the  aid  of  juries.  This, 
however,  affords  only  a  narrow  view 
of  the  matter. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Jury  Courts, 
the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exctiequer;  in  all  these,  juries 
are  employed,  but  to  what  effect?  In 
the  first  place,  the  judges  avowedly 
reserve  to  themselves,  in  every  case, 
the  privilege  of  stating  the  law,  and 
do  not  allow  the  juries  to  decide  any 


thing  concerning  it:  Yet  Uie  law  ii 
the  rule»  accoroing  to  which,  hi  a 
free  country,  and  m  every  civiliied 
country,  men  are  bound  to  live  and 
to  act.  No  man,  in  regard  to  ini 
transactions,  is  at  liber^  to  plead  1^ 
norance  oi  the  law.  Every  man  n 
bound  to  know  and  obey  it;  yet  a 
juryman,  as  such,  is  not  allowed  to 
think  or  to  act  on  the  subject.  He 
must  take  the  law  from  the  judge, 
however  absurd  or  irrational  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  that  venarable 
person  may  seem.  Irajurypreaume 
to  do  otherwise,  the  judges  wOl, 
without  hesitation,  declare  them  guil- 
ty of  gross  presumption,  and  ramil 
their  verdict  Then  what  is  the  use 
of  a  jury,  if  not  to  discern  right  from 
wrong,  or  to  say  whether  John  or 
Thomas  has  the  best  riffht  to  the  cmr, 
or  the  horse,  or  the  ship,  or  thefidd 
in  dispute  ? 

The  answer  made  by  the  jw%es 
is,  that  the  jury  are  to  hear  evidence, 
and  to  decide  facts,  and  facta  alonei 
Even  as  to  facts,  they  can  only  re- 
ceive such  proofs  aa  he  is  pleased  to 
teU  them  are  legal.  It  is  thus  very 
clear,  that  m  a  court  consislang  of  a 
ju(]^  and  a  jury,  the  jury  are  a  very 
subordinate  sort  of  persona.  They 
must  not  know  the  law.  But  on 
hearing  opposite  tales,  supported  \ff 
such  pnxK^as  the  parties  are  permit- 
ted by  the  judge  to  adduce,  they  say 
which  of  them  supports  his  stoty 
most  plausibly.  Still  if  the  court 
think  tiiey  have  gone  wrong,  even  ni 
this  which  is  styled  their  peculiar 
province,  the  court  takes  the  liberty 
to  annul  their  verdict,  and  appointi 
the  whole  to  be  done  and  aaia  over 
again  before  another  jury,  on  the 
ground  tiiat  the  first  jury  have  given 
a  verdict  contrary  to  evidence. 

Thus,  as  to  matters  of  law,  a  jur^- 
man  is  nobody,  and  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  the  judges  only  allow  his  deo- 
sion  to  stana  good  if  they  think  it 
right  A  jury  is  a  machine^  whkfc 
they  use  when  it  goes  nght,  or  re- 
ject, when,  in  their  opinion,  it  goes 
TiTong. 

Next,  a  jury  must  consist  of  twelve 
men,  and  they  must  be  unaniaoous  fea 
their  verdict  This  number,  twdre, 
and  this  unanimity,  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  rude  times^  wiiai 
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a  man^  strondy  suspect^  of  a  crime, 
was  allowed  to  be  held  iimoceiit  if 
he  could  bring  twelve  of  his  neigh- 
boiin  to  swear  that  they  thought  mm 
not  guilty.  The  old  custom  is  still 
adhered  to,  not  only  of  the  number 
twelve,  but  also  of  the  unanimity. 
The  reason  of  this  is  a  very  cunning 
one.  Absolute  unanimity  being  im- 
possible, when  men  thiiJc  with  free- 
dom, it  obliges  the  jury,  from^e  out- 
set, to  avoid  thinking  much  on  tibe 
subject  of  the  trial,  and  to  wait  till 
they  hear  what  is  thought  by  the 
judge,  and  so,  to  save  trouble  to 
themselves,  they  acquiesce  in  his 
direction.  This  law  of  unanimity, 
therefore,  is  just  an  engine  by  which 
juries  are  compelled  to  do  as  the 
court  directs  them.  In  England  they 
are  liable  to  be  confined  till  they  say 
they  agree — ^and  confined,  too,  with- 
out food,  fire,  or  candle,  unless  by 
permission  of  the  judge,  and  when 
he  leaves  the  town,  he  may  carry 
them  round  the  circuit  from  town  to 
town  in  a  cart.   Blackstone,  III.  976. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  English  ju- 
ries decide  causes,  is  a  gross  impo- 
sition on  public  credulity,  and  even 
on  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

When  the  Scotch  Whi^s,  someyears 
affOy  called  adoud  for  triid  by  jury  in 
civil  causes,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  behind  their  English  neigh- 
bours, the  unanimity  formed  a  stum- 
bling block.  A  Scottish  judge,  now 
deceased,  aware  of  the  disputatious 
character  of  his  countrymen,  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  that  ^no  act  of 
Pftrliament  will  make  twelve  Scots- 
men of  the  same  opinion  on  any  given 
Soint."  €Kir  learned  English  mends 
id  not,  publicly  at  least,  speak  out 
the  truth,  that  the  use  of  the  law  of 
unanimity  is  to  compel  juries  to  obey 
tiie  judffe  as  their  easiest  rallying 
point.  But  the  Scotch  had  such  hor- 
ror of  perjury  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  pacify  them  by  allowing  a 
jury,  who  could  not  attain  to  imaui- 
mity,  to  separate  without  giving  a 
verdict  after  remaining  twelve  hi^ 
enclosed.  So,  after  a  trial  of  perhaps 
sixteen  hours,  and  after  beine  comi- 
ned  twelve  hours  more,  the  Scottish 
jury  in  civil  causes  may  depart  with- 
out giving  a  verdict,  whereby  all  the 
expense  mcurred  bv  the  parties,  and 
all  then*  own  trouble,  become  fruit- 
less. This  is  avoided  by  doins;  as  the 
judge  directs, andbysayingasnesays. 


Jurymen  are  tempted,  or  rather  con- 
strained, to  yield  up  their  judgment, 
to  avoid  personal  hardship,  attended 
with  great  damage  to  parties  claiming 
a  setuement  of  their  disputes.  It  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  system  that 
the  court  can  allow  no  enquiry  into 
whatpassesamong  the  jurymen  when 
enclosed.  An  oSer  was  recently 
made  to  prove,  by  the  oaths  of  the 
iurors,  that  ht  a  certain  case  a  part  at 
least  of  the  jury,  if  not  the  whole, 
after  some  hours  of  wrangling,  had 
left  the  decision  to  hazard.  Various 
editions  of  the  story  have  been  sta- 
ted ;  that  most  generally  alleged  is, 
that  they  put  into  a  hat  bits  of  paper, 
marked  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit,  agreeing  to  hold  the  first 
drawn  name  entitled  to  tlie  verdict 
In  that  case,  the  court  necessarily 
refused  all  investigation.  It  would 
have  defeated  the  law  of  unanimity, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  to  procure, 
what  is  frequentlyiinpos6ible,a  same- 
ness of  judgment  in  twelve  men,  but 
to  procure  submission  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge. 

What,  then.  Is  the  use  of  the  Eng« 
lish  and  now  Scottish  Trial  by  Jury  in 
civil  causes.  If  it  be  true  that  con- 
fessedly juries  are  not  allowed  to 
judge  of  the  law,  and  that  truly  it  is 
litt^  better  than  mere  humbug  to  say 
that  they  are  made  judges  of  tacts  ? 

I  answer,  that  Tnal  by  Jury  is  of 
great  value,  and  even  the  law  of  una- 
nimity of  jurors,  absurd  as  it  is,  has 
not  been  utterly  useless.  England 
was  the  first  country  on  earth  that,  at 
least  in  modem  times,  attained  to  a 
perfectly  fair  administration  of  jus- 
tice, while  it  had  a  fixed  system  of 
law.  This  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  what  is  caUed  Trial  by  Jury.  But 
it  is  high  time  that  this  valuable  in- 
stitution should  be  purified  of  its 
dross,  and  relieved  of  the  imputa- 
tion to  which  it  is  liable,  of  being  a 
cumbrous  system  of  delusion.  Its 
true  nature  ought  to  be  known,  and 
its  form  adapted  to  the  benefit  which 
it  is  calculated  to  produce. 

The  true  value  of  a  Trial  by  Jury 
In  the  English  form,  consists  in  the 
control  over  judges  which  it  gives 
to  the  public.  Parties  meet  each 
other  publicly :  Each  brings  foi-ward 
his  evidence  publicly.  The  import 
of  the  case  on  both  sides  is  stated 
before  the  public.  The  judge  con- 
ducts the  proceedings  and  decides 
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the  cause  in  the  faee  of  the  public. 
The  use  of  the  jury  is,  that  the  judffe 
cannot  decide  the  cause  by  merely 
declaring  in  a  form  of  words  that  the 
plaintiff  has  g^ed,  or  the  defendant 
has  gained,  his  cause.  A  dozen  ordi- 
nary men  have  been  set  apart  br  lot 
in  a  box :  there  they  sit :  they  have 
heard  and  seen  ail  that  passed,  and 
the  judge  must  convince  them  that 
his  view  of  the  case  is  the  right  view. 
He  must  explain  the  grounds  of  liis 
opinion,  ana  shew  how  and  why  the 
decision  proposed  by  him  is  correct. 
If  he  fail  to  satisfy  them,  they  have  it 
in  their  power,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  put  a  negative  on  his  judgment 

Most  si^ial  benefits  result  from 
tills :  The  crown  is  constrained  to  ap- 
point none  to  the  office  but  men  ex- 
perienced in  business  and  learned  in 
the  law.  An  ignorant  man  in  such  a 
situation  would  never  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  pleaders,  and  would  be  ex- 
posed and  run  down  by  public  ridi- 
cule.    J 

The  judge  is  constrained  to  act 
justly.  He  must  act  righteously,  or 
encounter  infamy,  and  aiaily  discom- 
fiture, from  the  opposition  of  juries  to 
his  opinions.  Hence  the  impartiality 
and  high  reputation  of  English  judges. 
The  Turkish  Mollahs  or  Cadis  are  said 
to  yieW  readily  to  corruption.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  when  a  cause  is 
called,  a  conmiittee  of  tibe  surround- 
inff  mob  were  at  tlie  same  instant 
called  out  by  lo^  and  the  cadi  or 
judge,  after  hearing  the  cause,  com- 
pelled to  convince  this  committee, 
that  the  decree  pronounced  by  him 
is  just,  it  is  evident  that  he  would 
immediately,  or  from  necessity,  be- 
come a  just  judge. 

The  Englisli  system  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  provides  that  disputes  shall 
be  decided,  not  by  ignorant  men,  but 
by  judges  learned  in  the  law.  For 
want  of  a  better  invention,  the  com- 
pulsorv  unanimity  of  jurors  was  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  this  object 
Were  ordinary  persons  taken  by  do- 
zens by  lot  from  the  mass  of  mankind, 
to  decide  causes,  the  kii^om  would 
be  without  law.  Every  different  jury 
would  have  a  different  opinion  con- 
cerning the  rules  of  business.  In 
other  words,  no  man  would  know 
how  to  act,  because  justice  would  be 
administered  according  to  no  fixed 
and  recorded  principles.  All  the 
speculations  of  those  men  who  pro- 
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pose  to  establish  local  or  popuhr 
tribunals,  to  decide  without  appeal, 
are  the  result  of  mere  ignorance. 
Civilisation  cannot  make  progren 
unless  the  principles  be  fixed  and 
certain,  according  to  which  transac- 
tions are  to  be  regulated;  andpris- 
ciples  can  only  be  recorded  and  ad- 
hered to  by  men  who  make  the  study 
of  them  the  chief  business  of  their 
lives. 

The  fault  of  the  Englwh  syatem 
consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  syBtom  of 
humbug,  and  A*equently  of  peijoiy. 
The  jury  are  set  apart  in  a  dox«  and 
told  that  they  are  judges.  The  plead- 
ers address  them  as  judges.  Hk 
judge  addresses  them  as  judges.  To 
be  sure,  he  telLs  them  flatly  ttat  tbey 
must  not  meddle  with  the  law,  and 
that  they  must  take  it  from  his  montb; 
but  he  tells  them  also,  that  theran 
judges  of  the  fact,  although  he  and 
his  brethren  at  the  next  term  may 
probably  annul  their  verdict,  because 
they  have  misjudged  ihe  fiact  This 
mode  of  treating  uem  as  judges  flat- 
ters their  vanity,  and  flatters  the  va- 
nity of  the  populace,  who  are  told 
they  are  judgM  by  their  country, 
meaning  thereby  that  they  are  jud- 
ged by  each  other;  whereas,  in  re- 
ality, their  transactions  are  judeed 
of  according  to  law  as  expounoed 
by  professional  lawyers.  Somejary^ 
men,  thinking  themselves  judgn, 
occasionally  try  to  judge  for  tben- 
selves,  but,  oppressed  by  Ac  taw  of 
unanimity,  and  their  own  want  of 
experience  in  business,  they  are  con- 
petled  to  yield  after  an  ineffednal 
struggle,  and  to  give  way  to  &e  ma- 
jority of  their  brethren,  who  usually 
obey  the  direction  of  the  judge.  The 
minority,  in  such  cases,  are  sure  to 
incui-  the  guilt  of  perjury,  or  more 
generally  me  whole  jury  dow.  They 
nave  sworn  to  try  the  cause,  or  to 
do  justice;  but  instead  of  doing  »> 
which  would  require  a  special  exer- 
cise of  judgment  in  each  man,  and 
thereby  lead  to  strife,  tliey  retire  fof 
safety  and  ease  to  apathy,  and  wait 
to  hear  and  obey  the  opinion  of  tiie 
judge.   All  this  is  wrong.   No  more 

§rie vous  calamity  can  befall  a  peoj^e 
lan  to  tamper  with  perjury, that  is  to 
say,  with  the  great  safeguards  of  hu- 
man society,  trutih  and  religion. 

Why  should  the  forms  of  a  hari* 
rous  af  e  be  maintained  to  the  effect 
Qf  proaucing  deception  ?  ^ 
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not  jntdce  be  administered  under 
forms  consistent  with  truth  and  ho- 
nesty and  sound  principle;  and  in 
such  a  wajr  that  all  and  sundry  may 
clearly  understand  what  is  doinff— 
that  a  man  may  know  under  what 
sort  of  government  he  actually  lives 
— ^wluat  place  he  holds,  and  what  place 
other  men  hold,  and  what  duties  they 
perform  to  the  community?    Why 
should  jurymen  be  puffed  up  with 
the  notion  tiiat  they  are  judges,  when 
BO  many  inventions  have  been  devi- 
sed to  limit  and  annul  their  decisions 
— and  have  even  been  rightly  and  ne- 
cessarily devised,  as  all  admit  who 
know  any  thing  of  such  proceedings  ? 
It  would  be  easy  to  place  the  mat- 
ter on  a  right  footing.    The  oath  of 
a  juryman  ought  to  oe,  not  that  he 
Is  to  try  a  certiun  issue,  or  decide  a 
cause,  but  that  he  is  to  consent  to  no 
final  judgment  that  appears  to  him 
inconsistent  with  truth  and  substan- 
tial justice.    The  pleadings  ought  all 
to  be  addressed  to  the  court    The 
judge  ought  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence or  verdict;  and  having  done  so, 
it  oueht  to  be  solemnly  rehearsed  to 
the  jury.    If  no  objection  is  made, 
the  sentence  stands.    If  a  juryman 
refuse  his  assent,  the  whole  may  re- 
tire for  a  limited  time.    If  ei^ht  out 
of  the  twelve  do  not  concur  with  the 
judge,  i^terabrief  consultation,  they 
ou^t  to  be  dismissed,  leaving  the 
(plaintiff)  pursuer  without  a  verdict 
In  tiiis  way  juries  would  substan- 
tially have  as  much  power  as  At  pre- 
sent, while  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  no  modifying  of  opinions 
— ^no  throwing  the  dice,  or  drawing 
lots,  among  tne  jurors,  no  peijury, 
little  interference  with  the  judges, 
no  insulting  of  juries  by  withdraw- 
ing from  them  the  law,  and  few,  very 
few,  new  trials.  The  public  would  see 
and  know  the  true  value  and  duties  of 
juries,  viz.  to  act  as  spies  upon  the 
learned  professional  judges,  to  com- 
pel them  to  explain  their  views  and 
opinions  to  tiie  world  at  large,  and 
to  resist  any  manifest  tendency  to 
partudity  or  corruption.    Ordinary 
juries,  especially  as  now.  constituted, 
are  unfit  to  perform  any  other  public 
services  than  tiiese ;  but  to  these  they 
are  competent,  and  nothing  more 
ouffht  to  be  required  of  them.    The 
Trial  by  Jury  would  be  purified  from 
Its  absurdities  and  immoral  tendency, 
while  it  would  remain  available  for 


every  important  purpose,  io  which 
it  is  calculated  to  prove  subservient 
Our  English  neighbours  have  of 
late  appeared  very  willing  to  make 
experiments  on  the  Scotch,  and  to 
hold  their  ancient  institutions  very 
cheap.  Let  them  now  try  upon  Scot- 
land, for  civil  causes,  the  experiment 
here  suggested.  It  would  prove  high- 
ly acceptable  to  a  people  who  retain 
a  great  regard  for  religion  and  sound 
morals.    The  Jury  Court  which  they 
sent  down  to  us  was  only  a  modifi-  ** 
cation,and  abad  modification,  of  their 
own.    They  have  botched  and  mend- 
ed at  it  these  fifteen  years,  without 
rendering  it  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try.   The  reason  was,  they  insisted 
on  favouring  us  with  the  greater  part, 
though  not  all,  of  the  defects  of  their 
own  Jury  Courts — ^their  apostolical 
number  twelve,  instead  of  our  fifteen 
— ^their  unanimity  of  jurors,  instead  of 
our  verdicts  by  majority — ^their  pro- 
ving of  writings  by  witnesses,  when 
nobody  had  disputed  the  genuineness 
of  the  writing^theur  management 
in  admitting  or  requiring  speeches 
about  the  import  of  proof  before  any 
proof  has  been  led,  and  in  allowing 
to  a  plaintiff  (pursuer^  two  speeches 
by  counsel,  and  to  a  aefendant  only 
one,  and  that  before  examinmg  his 
witnesses.    Hence  chicane  and  dex- 
terity have  been  recommended  to  us. 
A  pursuer  (plaintiff^  tries  to  leave 
out  some  bit  of  evioence  necessary 
to  his  antagonist  to  force  him  to  lead 
eridence,  while  tlie  other  is  tempted 
to  hazard  the  want  of  proof  on  his 
part  to  avoid  the  effect  on  an  igno- 
rant jury  of  the  persuasions  of  his 
opponent's  counsel.    Thus  dexterity 
and  stratagem  are  substituted  for  the 
grave  and  deliberate  investigation  of 
truth.    The  minds  both  of  practi- 
tioners and  of  litigants  are  corrupted. 
All  these,  and  other  absurdities,  sta- 
red Scotsmen  in  the  face  when  the 
Jury  Court  appeared  among  them. 
They  gazed  with  wonder  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  far-famed  English 
Trial  by  Jury  in  ciril  causes.    Like 
travellers  in  a  strange  country,  they 
perceived  a  thousand  absurdities  in 
the  procedure,  to  which  the  natives, 
by  habit  and  familiarity,  had  become 
insensible.    Had  England  sent  down 
to  us  the  institution,  by  merely  de- 
claring, in  a  single  sentence,  that  it 
should  be  lawful,  when  foimd  expe- 
dienty  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
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Sestion  to  try  oivQ  eauftet  by  iuri^ 
and  from  time  to  time  to  nuJce  the 
requieite  regalatioB8»  it  is  certain 
that,  long  ere  now,  the  institution 
would  h^e  become  popular,  conve* 
nient,  and  useful,  or  it  would  have 
been  abandoned.  But  in  Britain  no* 
tiling  can  be  done  without  a  job.  In 
180d  the  Whigs  wished  to  job  it| 
and,  to  do  them  justice*  their  plan 
was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the 
reasonable  kind  now  suggested,  add- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  benefit  of  yarioua 
new  lucrative  posts.  But  they  went 
suddenly  out  of  office,  and  their  op* 
ponents  had  gone  too  far  in  oppo* 
sing  thehr  scheme,  to  find  it  easy  at 
once  to  announce  a  change  of  opi* 
nion,  and  to  turn  round  and  adopt 
the  job;  for  in  those  days  politiw 
men  had  some  narrow-mmded  scru* 

£les  about  such  matters.  After  the 
ipse  of  a  few  years.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Eldon  found  out  that  he  mi^ht 
avoid  some  trouble  by  introducmg 
Jury  Trial  into  Scotiand.  It  was  con- 
venientatthe  time  to  provide  an  office 
for  an  English  barrister  connected 
with  Scotiand;  so  tiie  jury  Job,  on  a 
more  narrow  scale  tium  formerly, 
was  renewed.  The  whole  plan  was 
spoiled  by  this  single  circiunstance  of 
sending  down  an  English  barrister. 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  any  man 
of  that  description  to  surmount  all 
difficulties,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Adun  was  that  mant  His  high  urw 
banity-— his  experience— learnings-- 
love  of  business^knowledge  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  was  a  native*— 
its  mannenh«-its  diaIect-«-its  institu- 
tions in  general,  seeiiv  he  had  even 
in  his  youth  been  enrolled  as  an  ad^ 
vocate — all  advantages  were  on  his 
side.  But  he  undertook  an  impossir 
bility, — ^that  of  rendering  acceptable 
to  us  English  forms,  which  in  them- 
selves were  truly  erroneous,  of  which 
the  errors  were  palpable  to  Scots- 
men, in  consequence  of  their  novelty, 
and  to  which,  without  renouncing 
tiieir  native  sagacity,  they  could  not 
be  reconciled.  He  struggled  on  with 
wonderful  vigour,  surmounted  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  repelled 
any  other  man,  and  conducted  trials 
in  a  manner  that  highly  recommend- 
ed himself,  although  not  the  system 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce; for  this  plain  reason,  tiuit  his 
forms  were  all  English— his  prece- 
denu  In  the  maiiagement  <tt  tbeae 


forms  were 
to  play  at  Engl 
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lurieawere 
litagants 
were  to  do  ^  same.  Hence,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases,  litiganta  rnib* 
mitted  to  what  they  accounted  in- 
justice^  rathw  than  proceed  before 
the  new  Jury  Court 

It  b  now  proposed  to  do  at  last 
what  should  have  been  done  at  first, 
that  is,  intrust  Jury  Trial  to  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session.    But  hera^ 
again,  we  are  threatened  with  a 
new  job,  which  threatens  to  make 
Trial  by  Jury  in  civil  cauaea  per* 
manently  defective  and  useleos.    Ux 
Adam  was  sent  down  to  the  Jury 
Court,  Mr  Abercromby  has   beea 
sent  down  to  the  Court  of  ^che- 
quer.   Scotiand  is  now  regarded  as 
a  province— a  colonv,  or  something 
more  subordinate,  m  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  snug  situations 
to  which  broken  down   statesmen 
may  retire.    Kr  Brougham  ia  also  a 
Scotch  advocate,  although  his  prac- 
tice in  the  law  has  been  in  tiie  ch^ 
racter  of  an  English  barrister.    If  he 
cannot  get  to  tiie  wool-sack,  to  the 
rolls,  or  something  good  in  England, 
he  seems  to  look  to  Scotland,  and  is 
represented  as  having  suggeeted  ia 
Parliament,  that  it  would  £e  right  al- 
ways to  send  an  English  barrister  to 
conduct  the  Scotch  Jury  CourL   Mr 
Brougham  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
whom  Scotiand,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, has  cause  to  ooast.    But  his 
suggestion  and  his  plan  (if  it  be  his 
plui)  is  most  pernicious.  The  eflect 
of  it  must  intallibly  be,  to  prevent 
Trial  by  Jury  from  tiddng  root  ia 
Scotland,  because  for  ever  fettered 
and  discredited  by  the  encumbrance 
of  English  forms.    What  Mr  Adaa 
could  not  pmf orm,  will  never  be  a^ 
compUshed  bv  any  talents,  however 
brilliant,  that  have  had  the  same  pre- 
paration. 

.—^  «  Si  Psrgsmm  d«xti» 
Deffodi  powent,  etiam  hse  defeoA  fiiii- 
sent." 

We  have,  no  doubt,  got  down  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  containing  an  un- 
accountable libel  on  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, so  far  as  they  represent  him  ss 
stating  in  Parliament,  tiiat  the  Scota 
had  been  unwilling  to  receive  Jury 
Trial,  bemg  wedded  to  old  forms— 
that  it  was  nevertiieless  in&oduced 
in  1815,  but  with  caution,  in  a  sepa- 
rate court^that,  in  1819,  it  was 
found  that  Scotiand  was  not  soavenw 
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to  Jury  Trial  as  had  at  first  been  ima-  Bench.  But  his  proposed  bill  would 

gined,  and  it  was  farther  extendedr-  require  a  special  msoussion  of  its 

3iat  "  thus  did  the  Trial  by  Jury  go  merits.    It  appears  to  contain  oidy 

on  from  year  to  year,  till  it  became  one  good  enactment,  that  of  leaving 

acceptable  to  all  classes  of  persons."  Trial  by  Jury  to  be  managed  by  the 

Now,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  nearer  Court  of  Session,  but  to  be  managed 

the  truth,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceive*  in  a  way  that  neutralizes  its  vuue. 

able  that  such  a  statement  could  have  The  bill  has  been  carefully  withheld 

been  made  by  Ihe  Lord  Advocate,  from  the  public,  like  another  Popish 

If  made,  it  implies  a  most  unacoount-  Plot— no  doubt,  that  it  may  be  hurried 

able  degree  of  i^orance  of  theopi-  through  Parliament  withoutadequate 

nions  of  practitioners  in  the  Civil  consideration.    The  public  institu- 

Courts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the  tions  of  Scotland  were  once  most 

•entiments  of  the  people  at  large*  It  complete  and  valuable.  Short-sight* 

is  just  as  absurd  as  the  suggestioii  ed  and  temporising  jobbers  are  now 

ascribed  to  his  lordship,  of  the  in-  engaged  in  breaking  them  down, 

adequacy  of  the  Bar  of  Scotland  to  They  are  bold  in  proportion  to  ^eir 

supply  niPteen  qualified  judges  to  tho  incapacity  and  ignorance. 


NOTB. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  legal  doctrine  and  judicial  practice 
stated  in  it  have  been  marvellously  illustrated  from  the  Clidr  of  the  House 
<^  Lords,  by  Lord  Vl^ford,  in  moving  the  judgment  in  the  appeal,  Allar- 
dyce  and  another  v.  Kobertson. — Robertson,  a  shoemaker,  had  been  con^* 
▼icted  of  poaching  before  the  Justices  of  Peace.  One  of  the  Justices  ap« 
pellants  had  said  on  the  bench  that  he  was  a  thief,  having  stolen  bee-hives ; 
and  the  other  said  he  had  been  told  that  Robertson  had  stolen  a  quantity  of 
leather.  These  matters  had  no  concern  with  the  poaching,  but  tended  to 
lead  the  Court  to  impose  the  highest  fine.  Robertson  brought  his  action  of 
damages  for  dofamanon  b^fqre  the  Jury  Court  One  Jury  found  the  two 
parties  liable  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  L.200.  A  new  trial  was  allowed 


i  sup- 
ported the  decision  of  the  Jury.  But  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  de- 
cision both  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  of  the  Jury,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  other  proof  of  malice  than  the  words  spoken,  and  that  the  two  Jus- 
tices were  acting  at  the  time  as  judges.  Thus  the  two  Justices  were  ulti- 
mately acquitted;  and  Lord  Wynford  is  represented  to  have  said,  that "  No 
man  admired  the  institution  of  Juries  more  than  he  did,  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  permit  them  to  raise  themselves  up  into  ar- 
bitrators of  cases  wiuout  evidence.  We  lived  under  laws,  and  our  proper- 
ty was  protected  by  laws;  but  we  should  have  but  a  bad  security  for  both 
Ofur  lives  and  property  if  they  were  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
twelve  men,  uncontrolled  by  any  rule.  Juries  would  become  an  intolerable 
miisaiice  if  not  regulated  by  some  law/'  £kc  &c. 
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It  is  extremely  neeessary  that  the 
community  should  seriously  attend 
to  the  change  now  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  on  Scotland  by  the  bill 
brought  before  Parliament  relative 
to  the  Courts  of  Law.  During  Hie 
last  twenty  years  one  en)enment 
after  another  has  been  made  on  the 
administration  of  justice  here.  Prac- 
titioners have  no  sooner  learned  the 
forms  of  court,  than  a  new  set  of 
forms  is  introduced.  Every  altera- 
tion is  styled,  in  its  turn,  a  reform, 
and  a  high  improvement;  but  still 
we  are  never  made  rights  or  see  an 
established  system.  Alterations  at 
the  end  of  a  century  might  be  toler- 
able, but  occurring  as  tney  now  do 
every  two  or  three  years,  a  demon- 
stration is  afforded  of  upnorance  of 
sound  principles,  and  oi  folly  or  fid- 
gety restlessness,  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment 

The  lirinciples  of  the  new  bill  first 
reached  us  through  the  public  press, 
in  reports  of  the  speeches  of  Mr 
Peel  and  the  Lord  Aavocate,  and  the 
bill  has  at  last  reached  us,  after  being 
withheld  to  the  last  moment  The 
object  in  view  is  said  to  be  twofold, 
— to  produce  a  saving  to  the  national 
revenue,  and  to  improve  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  offices  of  three  judges  of  the 
Consistorial  or  Commissary  Court, 
two  Barons  of  Exchequer,  two  Lords 
of  Session  of  the  Outer  House,  and 
of  tiie  Judge  Admiral,  are  to  be  abo- 
lished. Also  clerks  of  court,  to  the 
effect  of  sweeping  away  eighteen 
public  law  offices.  The  Jury  Court 
IS  also  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  the  sittings  of  this 
last  Court  to  be  prolonged. 

So  far  as  economy  or  saving  of 
money  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
none  immediately,  because  the  dis- 
missed judges  are  entitled  to  their 
full  salaries  for  life.  They  are 
not  legally  removable,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  deprived  of  their 
emoluments.  The  Clerks  of  Court 
have  similar  clums.  Nav,  a  greater 
expense  must  immediately  be  incur- 
red, because  it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire thirteen  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  do  the  duty  of  fifteen ; 
and  also  of  the  Consistorial,  Admi- 
ralty, and  Jury  Courts,  and  to  reside 


longer  in  Edinburgh  than  formerly, 
without  granting  to  them  an  incresae 
of  salaiy.  In  regard  to  saving,  the 
bill)  therefore,  is  a  gross,  and  even  a 
very  pitiful  attempt  at  deluaiofn,  lia- 
ble to  instant  and  disgraceful  expo- 
sure and  confutation. 

But  it  is  said,  that  when  the  pre- 
sent men  die  out,  there  will  be  a  sir 
vm^  to  the  nation  of  L.2d,600.  In  this 
estimate,  however,  no  account  is  ta- 
ken of  the  addition  which  the  remain- 
ing Judges  expect 

Well,  two  courts  of  law  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  we  are  to  have  eight 
fewer  judges.  This  is  avowedly  done 
with  a  view  to  economy.  It  is  said 
to  be  possible  to  dispense  with  their 
services,  and  therefore,  to  save  ex- 
pense, tiiey  ought  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Let  it  be  supposed  tlmt  this 
statement  is  correct,  and  consider  its 
tendency  and  effect 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice 
of  every  liberal  prince,  and  of  every 
enlightened  government,  to  give  en- 
couragement and  rewards  to  leamii^ 
and  learned  men.  In  a  civilnea 
country  especially,  it  la  of  high  im- 

Sortance  that  the  laws  by  which  in- 
uatry  is  protected,  and  our  lives  and 
liberties  rendered  safe,  shall  be  stu- 
died and  understood  by  a  numerous 
class  of  persons.  Judicial  offices,  li- 
berally rewarded,  have  an  effect  vp- 
on  the  community  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  services  whidi  Ihe  holden 
of  them  perform  in  their  official  func- 
tions as  judges.  They  are  prizes,  to 
be  gained  by  men  of  learning  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  their  country.  Every  situa- 
tion of  judge  produces  a  considera- 
ble number  of  student8--corapetitor8 
for  the  prize  which  only  one,  how- 
ever, can  obtain.  The  estalilishmrat 
of  Sheriffs  and  their  substitutes,  taken 
from  the  bod^  of  practitioners  of  the 
law,  has  diffused  ^eat  intel%ente 
among  the  provincial  towns  ofScot- 
land.  The  number  of  judges  in  the 
capital  has  in  like  manner  produced 
the  competition  of  a  numerous  and 
learned  body  of  professional  men. 
Diminish  the  prizes  to  be  gained  in 
this  department,  and  you  diminish 
the  number  of  competitors,  and  in- 
volve the  community  in  consequent 
ignorance  and  inactivity. 
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In  like  maimer,  the  Established 
■Church  of  Scotland  and  the  system  of 
iwriflh  schoolmasters  have  effects  to- 
taUy  different  from  the  mere  perform- 
ance of  divine  service,  or  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  Multitudes  of  parents 
•of  poor  station,  ambitious  for  their 
offspring,  endeavour  to  procure  for 
them  the  elements  of  literature,  in 
.ihe.hope  that  tiiey  may  attain  to  what 
they  think  eminence,  or  at  least  sub- 
sistence, by  pressinj^  forward  to  these 
offices,  or  to  professorships  in  the 
universities.  The  greater  number  of 
young  persons  never  follow  out  their 
original  destination,  or  obtain  the 
prizes,  but  the  community  is  thereby 
rendered  iatelligent.  These  younff 
men  are  enabled  to  struggle  upwara 
.at  home  and  abroad  in  the  successful 
pursuit  of  fortune;  and  those  who 
remain  at  home,  display  in  the  im- 

Srovement  of  their  native  land,  and 
I  the  conduct  of  its  affJEurs,  the  effect 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  every 
branch  of  literature. 

The  knowledge  of  the  law  ought, 
at  all  times,  to  be  kept  up  in  a  free 
country,  and  diffused  over  the  com- 
munity.   A  small  body  of  engineers, 

•  and  other  military  men,  may  suffice, 
in  the  event  of  war,  to  train  land 
forces — and  so  the  army  may,  to  some 
extent^  be  let  down  with  safety  in 
time  of  peace.  But  in  peace  and  in 
war  the  constitution  needs  vigilant 

.  defenders,  and  the  progress  of  a  peo- 
ple in  learning  and  mtclligence  ought 
never  to  be  relaxed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  we 
have  fallen  into  evil  days.  Like 
greedy  and  wretched  usurers,  we 
value  every  object  by  the  penc^e  that 
it  costs.  With  boundless  presump- 
tion and  self-conceit  we  boast  of  our 
wisdom — ^the  march  of  mind — ^the 
progress  of  intellect,  and  much  other 
vain-glorious  phraseology,  expressive 
only  of  immeasurable  vanity.  When 
a  man  acts  with  blindness  to  his  best 

'  interests,  or  self-conceit  and  rashness, 

■  the  common  people  of  Scotland  say, 
'^  he  is  left  to  himself,** — ^meaning 
thereby,  that  Divine  Providence,  to 
chastise  his  presumption,  has  with- 
drawn from  him  its  protecting  care. 
In  the  present  times  it  may  justly  be 
said  or  Britain,  that  a  judicial  blind- 
ness seems  to  have  descended  upon 
the  land — ^the  Divine  wisdom  has  left 
us  to  become  our  own  scourge.  Wo 
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have  forgotten  what  renders  a  nation 
truly  great  and  powerful,  and  that 
man  exists  on  this  earth  not  to  save 
money,  but  to  attain  to  superiority, 
intellectual  and  moral.  Every  prize, 
that  is,  every  judicial  appointment, 
withdrawn  from  the  law  and  learning 
of  the  kingdom,  is,  in  so  for,  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  liberal  ambition 
of  its  youth,  and  a  step  towards  tlie 
diffusion  of  darkness  over  the  king- 
dom. 

Government  are  said  to  act  libe- 
rally in  renouncing  the  patronage  of 
judicial  offices.  The  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  government  is, 
that  it  lays  hold  of  an  excuse  for 
withdrawing  its  patronage  from  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.  We  have  got 
a  most  illiberal  government:  if  not 
illiberal,  it  is  a  most  grossly  ignorant 

S)vemment.  Tell  it  not  ia  Pari^,  in 
erlin,  or  even  at  St  Petersburg! 
What  would  Frenchmen,  Prussians, 
nay,  Muscovites  or  Turks,  say  of 
sucb  policy  ?  Why,  that  our  prime 
minister  Vn  ellington  may  be  a  hero, 
fit  to  encounter  hard  blows,  but  must 
be  utterly  incompetent  to  rule  a  ci- 
vilized community — that  the  subor- 
dinate manager  of  our  civil  affiiirs, 
Mr  Peel,  may  liave  ordinary  know- 
ledge, but  is  surely  destitute  of  wii- 
dom  as  a  statesman ;  and  that  our 
whole  Cabinet  must  be  an  ignoramus 
— a  disgrace  to  the  great  nation, 
which  they  are  adopting  means  to  de- 
grade into  barbarism.  In  such  terms 
as  tiliese  will  the  present  project  in* 
fallibly  be  described  by  enlightene^l 
strangers,  and  by  the  future  histo- 
rian. 

When  Scotland  was  a  poor  country, 
it  could  afford  to  support  its  present 
judicial  establishment,  because  that 
establishment  tended  to  promote  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  there- 
by ultimately  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  kingdom.  Now  that  we  are 
united  to  rich  England,  we  are  in- 
dustriously hastenmg  backward  into 
the  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance. 
A  miserable  sum,  forming  a  drop  or 
a  grain  of  sand  in  the  vast  mass  of 
revenue  derived  from  Scotland,  is 
made  a  pretext  for  letting?  down  our 
national  institutions,  originally  crea- 
ted, and  successfully  created,  for  the 
encouragement  and  patronage  of 
learning.  We  may  next  expect  to  find 
government  pulling  down  the  Chnrcli, 
3  c 
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and  appropriatiiiff  its  reveniiest  oik 
{iratence  of  a  savuig  of  some  poundi 
•terlisg. 

The  principle  of  this  new  bill,  then, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  worthless  and 
contemptible,  ana  founded  on  tho 
most  iluberal  ignorance  and  narrow 
views.  Nothing  BO  utterly  barbarous 
and  unstatesmanlike  has  been  pr(^ 
posed  in  Europe  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  Scotland  deserved  better 
things  of  the  British  emphr&^but  if 
Such  principles  are  to  nUe  over  Bri- 
tain, it  will  speedily  be  no  vain  pre- 
^ction  or  declaration,  that  the  sun 
of  its  glory  has  set  for  ever.  The  sum 
to  be  ultimately  saved,  after  eighteen 
healthy  men  have  died,  is  saia  to  be 
L.2d,i600;  but  has  not  the  British 
Oovemment,  since  Hie  Union  with 
Ireland,  paid  the  police  establishment 
of  Dublin  ?  The  sum  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  that  purpose  in  1828^ 
was  L.24,d00.  The  miscellaneous 
estimates,  as  they  are  called,  for  Ire- 
land, for  charities,  schools,  &C.,  were 
far  that  year,  Li2S8,546.  For  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  Ireland,  the 
tum  was  L  173,866.  These  were  or- 
dinary allowances;  and  here  Edin- 
burgh supports  its  own  police,  and 
there  is  to  be  saueezedand  pared  off 
from  its  judicial  establishment,  or  its 
prizes  for  literary  and  scientific  emi- 
nence, a  sum  less  than  is  paid  for  the 
police  of  Dublin. 

In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  good 
la  to  result  to  Scotland  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  its  judges  and 
courts  of  justice?  By  whatpolitical  or 
rational  principle  is  such  a  measure 
sanctioned?  Tlie  su^estions  said  to 
have  been  made  in  Parliament  will 
presently  be  attended  to.  In  the 
meanwhile,  let  the  details  of  the  mea- 
iure  be  considered.  The  Consistorial 
Or  Commissary  Court  performs  two 
Offices ;  the  one  ministerial,  in  grant- 
ing confirmation  (administration)  of 
the  effects  of  deceased  persons :  the 
other  judicial,  in  trying  consistorial 
causes.  For  the  first  of  these  duties, 
one  of  the  four  Commissaries  is  to 
be  retained.  Why  this  should  be 
done,  no  mortal  can  tell.  In  all  the 
counties  in  Scotland,  except  the  Lo- 
thians,  the  duty  in  question  has  been 
devolved  on  the  Sheriife;  and  why 
the  Sheriff  should  not  perform  the 
duty  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  impossible 
to  discoveri    So  if  the  other  three 
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Commissaries  are  to  be  diamisaed, 
the  retention  of  the  fourth  Comnda- 
sary  is  an  absurdity,  so  far  aa  thk 
matter  is  concerned.  What  other 
function  he  is  to  fulfil,  is  not  veiy 
dear,  for  the  judicial  duty,  we  are 
told,  is  to  pass  to  the  Court  of  Sea> 
sion.  If  he  is  to  act  merely  in  takiat 
proo^  which  seems  to  be  intended^ 
nothing  more  absurd  can  be  devised. 
A  judge  may  with  some  success  takit 
proofs  to  be  written  down,  but  any 
other  officer  not  paid  by  the  litigant^ 
would  be  a  saucy,  unmanageable,  and 
intolerable  nuisance. 

But  I  decidedly  object  to  the  plaa 
of  transferring  to  the  ordinary  mfli 
court,  the  duties  of  the  Consiatorial 
Court,  more  especially  if  the  number 
of  the  judffes  is  to  be  diminiahed. 
Consistoriu  causes  (L  e.  relative  to 
marriage,  legitimacy,  and  divorce)  re- 
quire more  delicacy  and  deliberstiai 
m  the  preparation  of  thenn,  than  any 
others*  The  honour  of  individuals 
and  of  families  is  often  involved  h. 
the  discussion ;  and  the  succession  to 
great  estates  frequentiy  dependa  on 
deprocedure.  They  are  utterly  un- 
fit for  the  publicity  and  hurry  of  s 
jury  trial.  They  are  still  more  un- 
fit in  regard  to  public  decency.  Li 
tiiat  respect,  they  are  even  4infit  to 
enter  the  routine  of  the  great  dvil 
court.  They  are  governed  by  prin- 
dples  totally  different  from  what  oc- 
cur in  other  judidal  proceeding!. 
We  (in  Scotiand)  hold  that  the  &- 
sence  of  a  defendant  is  in  them  of 
no  importance.  The  party  insistii]^ 
in  the  action,  must  prove  his  esse 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court ;  wbA 
even  the  BUI  admits  this.  The  proof 
is  at  present  conducted  before  ooe 
of  the  judges  of  the  Consistorial 
Court,  who^  in  cases  of  difiScol^, 
may  call  in  his  bretiu-en,  and  does 
frequentiy  consult  them.  Thepeeo- 
liar  nature  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which  allows  the  absolute  dissolutMW 
of  marriage  for  certain  reasons,  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  such  an  esta- 
blishment shall  exist,  separate  from 
others,  that  nothing  hasty,  ill-concod- 
ed,  or  rash,  may  be  done.  Hie  Court 
of  Session,  performing  all  the  duties 
of  the  English  courts  of  Chancery 
and  Common  Law,  and  much  of  arhat 
is  done  by  the  legislature,  caanot 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  nrepsra- 
tion  of  such  cases.    The  plan  now 
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Iiropoted  is  therefore  a  bad  one, 
thouffh  it  were  not  barbarous  and  im- 
politic in  other  respects. 

Bat  the  Court  of  Admiralty  is  also 
to  be  abolished.  It  has  been  alrea^ 
deprived  of  much  of  its  utility.  It 
was  formerly  most  valuable  as  a 
mercantile  court  An  English  mer- 
chant, or  a  Scotch  manufacturer, 
■ending  goods  in  small  parcels  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland,  employed 
only  one  agent,  viz.  at  Edinourgh, 
who  raised  actions,  when  necessary, 
for  payment,  before  the  Judge  Ad- 
miral; but  his  jurisdiction  was  lately 
abolished  by  our  wise  rulers,  except 
In  causes  above  L.25 ;  the  effect  of 
i¥hich  is,  that  a  merchant,  furnishing 
small  parcels  of  goods  to  different 
parts  ef  the  country,  must  employ  as 
many  agents  as  there  are  counties  in 
Seotiand. 

In  all  maritime  and  commercial 
states,  courts  of  admiralty  are  kept 
distinct  from  the  courts  of  common 
law,  as  in  America,  England,  France, 
&C.  This  occurs  with  a  view  to  the 
law  of  evidence,  and  the  very  pecu- 
liar situation  of  parties  coming  be- 
fore such  courts.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  for  some  years  the  Court 
of  Session  will  have  more  disputa- 
tion before  it,  about  the  moae  of 
conducting  consistorial  and  maritime 
questions,  than  about  the  merits  of 
half  the  other  cases  in  dependence 
before  the  court 

As  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  1 
shall  only  sav,  that  even  although  the 
patronage  of  it  has  been  much  abu- 
sed, yet  it  has  afforded  the  means  of 
doing  honour  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
by  the  preferment  of  David  Hume. 

Next,  as  to  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  Judges  in  the  Outer 
House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the 

5>lan  is  most  absurd.    It  is  by  the 
ud?es  in  the  Outer  House  that  the 
bttsmess  of  the  Court  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  done.  The  Inner  House,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  court,  is  a  coiut 
of  review.    The  Inner  House  ought 
'  to  be  occupied  merely  in  dving  an 
opinion  whether  a  cause  has  been 
Tightly  prepared  for  judgment,  and 
Tightly  decided.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  performed  with  care  and 
;  dispatch,  there  ouc^ht  to  be  a  full 
1>oay  of  Judges  in  the  Outer  House. 
',  Instead  of  tne  number  bein^  dimi- 
iftishedj'it  ought  rather  to  be  increa^ 
'  aed.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  unsafe 
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to  diminish  the  number  of  Judges  in 
the  divisions  of  the  Inner  Honae, 
Scotland  is  a  narrow  country.  The 
Court  of  Session  has  great  powers  in 
political  and  other  matters,  reserved 
to  Parliament  in  England.  Theoounp 
try  being  narrow,  famOy  or  other 
influences  are  highly  dangerous.  It 
is  therefore  abaolutely  necessary, 
either  that  the  Bench  in  Scotland 
shall  be  numerous,  or  that  the  Hooia 
of  Lords  shall  be  considered  as  aa 
ordinary  Scottish  courts  to  be  gene» 
rally  resorted  to. 

Next,  however,  Trial  by  Jury  is  te 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Sesk 
sion.  It  ought  never  to  have  existed 
elsewhere.  But,  as  if  to  defeat  the 
effect  of  the  onlv  right  part  of  the 
bill,  care  is  taken  to  attempt  to 
fasten  down  on  the  Court  or  See* 
sion  all  the  absurd  and  antiquated 
English  forms  and  principles  bv 
which  trial  by  jury  is  encumbered, 
and  has  been  rendered  disgusting  la 
Scotland.  The  same  ju&es  who 
have  been  trained  in  these  forms,  are 
to  be  compelled  to  attend  at  all  trials, 
and  compulsory  trial  by  jury  is  to  be 
continued  in  those  cases  in  whidi,  in 
favour  of  the  Jury  Court,  it  has  been 
established  If  ihe  men  who  con^ 
cocted  the  bill  in  question,  gave  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  subject,  or 
made  enquiry  concerning  it,  they 
must  have  recollected  or  learned 
that  the  Jury  Court  has  introduced 
into  Scotland  one,  among  many,  grie* 
vous  and  most  oppressive  evils,  that 
of  multiplying  actions  of  damages 
for  trifling  alleged  iinuries.  Such  ao> 
tions  are  a  mere  indulgence  of  per* 
sonal  hostility.  In  former  days,  they 
occasioned  only  an  eloquent  debate 
in  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  A  condescendence  (special 
statement)  was  then  ordered,  and 
there  the  matter  ended— parties  eot 
time  to  coolybecause  it  was  known  tnat 
small  damages  were  to  be  obtained, 
(except  in  rare  and  atrocious  cases,) 
and  that  the  court  discouraged  all 
frivolous  litigations  of  that  sort  NoW 
all  such  cases  must  be  prepared  for 
a  jury.  Heavy  expenses  are  incur- 
red in  consequence  of  the  indulgence 
dven  to  personal  hostility — trifles 
light  as  air  are  magnified,  and  indi- 
viduals are  tempted  to  endeavour  tb 
ruin  themselves  and  each  other  by 
such  litigations.  The  Court  of  Ses 
sion  is  now  to  be  compelled  to 
Indulge  this  spirit    In  other  cases, 
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trial  by  jury  is  to  be  fastened  on 
.the  court  and  litigants  in  many 
cases,  though  both  should  see  the 
ety  m,  avoiding  that  mode  of 


propriet; 


But  let  us  come  to  the  material 
question,  What  could  tempt  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  a  legislative 
measure  of  this  description?  The 
saving  of  money  is  so  paltry,  that  it 
snuat  after  all  be  regaraed  as  a  mere 
pretext  Then  is  it  true  that  the  pre- 
sent Military  Cabinet  are  enemies  to 
law  and  literature— that  they  wish 
lo  extinguish  them  from  the  land,  and 
deliberately  to  bring  us  back  to  bar- 
barism ?  Little  as  we  think  of  the 
Cabinet,  we  cannot  go  this  length. 
Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  such  a  bill  introduced  into 
Parliament?  An  answer  generallv 
made  is  Uiis:  When  the  English 
judges  obtained  an  augmentation  of 
theur  salaries  in  1825,  it  appeared 
reasonable  that  the  Scottish  jud^s 
should  share  in  the  same  liberality. 
But  the  Members  for  Scotland  either 
had  not  the  spirit  to  stand  forward 
and  demand  for  their  country  this  act 
of  justice,  or  they  were  men  of  so  little 
credit  and  respectability  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  they  could  not  ob* 
tain  a  hearing  on  the  sul^ect  Thus 
the  favourable  opportunity  was  lost 
Times  changed,  and  when,  in  1829, 
the  minister  (Mr  Peel)  himself  made 
the  proposal,  he  found  tlie  House  so 
unfavourable  that  it  was  necessarily 
withdrawn.  Now,  to  accomplish  the 
object,  the  present  bill  has  oeen  got 
up  as  a  stratagem  devised  by  a  weak 
government,  to  do  that  justice  indi- 
rectly, which  it  is  unable  openl  v  to  per- 
form. Other  courts  are  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  are  to  be  diminished  in  num- 
ber, and  tlieir  duties  increased,  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  claiming  on  tlieir 
behalf  an  augmentation  of  pay.  For 
this  object,  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  patronage  of  the 
law  and  the  prizes  of  literature  for 
Scotland,  are  to  be  extinguished. 

Truly,  the  devisers  of  this  proiect 
are  committing  a  great  crime.  Iney 
are  the  enemies  of  Scotland,  and  of 
its  law  and  literature. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  said  in  Parliament  to 
justify  the  measure. 

The  Lord  Advocate  is  accused  of 
havbg  said  that  the  Bar  of  Scotland 


[May, 

cannot  supply  an  adeouate  number 
of  men  of  learning  to  ml  so  many  ju- 
dicial situations.  Did  his  Lordship 
never  hear  of  the  doctrine  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  that  the  one  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  other  ?  Scotland  d- 
ivays  produced  more  able  lawyers 
than  obtamed  preferment  Did  not 
Erskine,  Wight,  and  many  odim, 
eminent  counsel  in  theirday,go  dowa 
to  the  grave  unpromoted  ?  The  pro- 
sent  Lord  Advocate  cannot  well  have 
a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bir 
of  Scotland.  He  was  long  so  muck 
occupied  with  his  duties  as  Sheriff 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Crown's  business  in  his  presem 
station,  that  he  has  had  little  lenore 
to  act  for  private  parties,  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  civil  court  It  is  to  these 
circumstances  that  the  statement  ia 

auestion  must  be  ascribed.  In  fmA, 
le  practiceof  the  law  of  Scotland  was 
formerly  of  a  description  which  tend- 
ed to  rear  up  a  very  large  number  of 
men  of  learning.  In  all  actions,  par- 
ties were  entitled  to  state  their  cases 
in  written  arguments;  and,  to  entitle 
them  to  app^  from  one  judge  to  the 
whole  bench,  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  younger  counsel  were 
much  employed  in  preparing  these 
pleadiiufs,  and  in  thiat  way  tney  ac- 
quired both  law  and  literature.  In- 
stead of  diminishing  Uie  number  of 
these  arguments  from  three  in  each 
case  to  two,  or  even  one,  recourse 
was  had  to  Uie  plan  now  in  force  of 
allowing  no  written  argument  what- 
ever, without  the  permission  of  the 
Court  The  tendency  of  this  state 
of  things,  added  to  the  proposed  bifl, 
no  douDt  is  to  diminish  the  number 
of  qualified  servants  of  tiie  public, 
whether  judges  or  counsel.  How  diis 
is  to  ser\'e  the  public  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  We  are  descending  fiat, 
with  the  help  of  his  Lordship  and  his 
patrons,  into  Gothic  and  barbaroiis 
arrangements.  To  be  sure,  it  is  said 
that  the  course  of  preferment  is  now 
to  be  more  pure  than  formerly. '  s 
prediction  is  explained  in  favoi]  f 
Scotland,  by  the  recent  meaaun  i 
conferring  the  best  judicial  situa  i 
in  it  upon  an  English  barrister, 
borne  by  English  influence. 

Farther,  the  Lord  Advocate  is  l     1 
to  have  suggested,  that  collusive 
tions  of  divorce  m^ht  be  prevei      I 
by  transferring  the  j  urisdiction  tc      ^ 
Court  of  Session ;  Uiat  is  to  sa;      i 
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Court  loaded  with  the  whole  judicial 
business  of  the  country,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  investigate  such  cases  more 
narrowly  than  a  Court  specially  em- 
ployed in  that  object  He  is  accused 
alio  of  having  suggested,  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  augment  the  expense  of 
suck  actions,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
to  improve  our  morals  by  confining 
justice  to  the  rich. 
.  The  Treaty  of  Union  seems  some- 
what to  have  embarrassed  his  Lord- 
ship, as  it  requires  that  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  especially  the  Court 
of  Session,  shall  '<  remain  in  all  time 
coming,  within  Scotland,  as  it  is  now 
poQstituted.*'  But  truly,  after  the 
demolition  of  the  Protestant  Consti- 
tution BO  specially  protected  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  it  is  mere  pedantry 
now  to  talk  of  that  treaty  as  a  bar- 
rier arainst  any  innovation. 

Sir  AI.  S.  Stewart  spoke  much  in 
favour  of  economv,but  read  a  letter 
which  complained  of  what  is  styled 
the  "  Fee  Fund,"  and  said,  the  first  im- 
provement in  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  one  which  would  diminish 
expense  most,  would  be  to  abolish 
all  fees  to  clerks  of  court,  and  let 
Government  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
necessary  clerks  as  well  as  of  the 
Judges.  On  account  of  the  truth  or 
value  of  this  remark,  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  excuse,  as  the  result  of  total 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  the  com-. 
faints  of  the  honourable  baronet 
agunst  the  technicality  of  deeds  by 
which  alone  the  import  of  them  is 
rendered  precise  and  certain;  and 
tbe  unjustifiable  project  which  he 
patronises,  and  wnicn  has  recently 
oeen  pressed  on  tlie  public  from 
other  quarters,  that  instruments  of 
seizin  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
publication  of  eales  of  land,  or  the 
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creation  of  securities  over  it,  con- 
fined to  registi*ation.  In  that  way, 
the  secret  that  a  country  gentleman 
has  mortgaged  his  estate  to  nearly  its 
full  value  would  be  confined  to  a  veiT 
few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  writers  in  £d. 
inburgh,  and  he  would  be  enabled  to 

Sroceed  in  full  credit,  running  into 
ebt  in  the  country  with  all  mer- 
chants and  small  dealers,  to  their  ut- 
ter ruin.  By  the  present  rules,  no 
debt  can  be  secured  on  land,  without 
the  performance  on  the  ground  of  a 
very  formal  ceremonial  by  Stve  men, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  public  no* 
tary.  This  necessarily  excites  the 
atteution  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
publishes  the  fact 

Mr  Home  Ih-ummond  defended 
tlie  Court  of  Exchequer.  Other  mem- 
bers talked  loosely  about  the  value 
of  jury  trial  and  national  frugality. 
Sir  C.  Forbes  alone  seems  to  have 
had  the  spirit  to  complain  of  the  in- 
adequate protection  now  enjoyed  by 
Scotland  m  the  British  Parliament^ 
and  of  the  gross  illiberality,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  with  which  its 
j  udges  and  the  country  are  treated  I 
In  detail,  however,  similar  views 
were  adopted  by  Mr  Fergusson,  whey 
being  himself  a  lawyer,  was  enabled 
to  point  out  various  errors  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill,  and  the  impropriety 
of  abolishinff  courts  of  law,  and  ju- 
dicial and  otner  offices,  in  the  sweep* 
ing  manner  now  proposed  by  govern- 
ment With  these  exceptions,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the 
House  a  single  ray  of  statesmanlike 
intelligence  on  the  subject  We  are 
in  a  hopeful  way — merchants,  manu- 
facturers, mariners,  farmers,  lairds, 
lawyers  I — all  in  alarm,  all  going 
down ! 


Poor  Lawi  in  Ireland. 
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Wbrb  the  milject  of  leM  serious 
diaraeter,  it  would  be  r  somewhRt 
tmusing  task  to  examine  the  Tarious 
plans  suggested  for  the  removal  or 
Mleviation  of  the  erils  under  which 
the  population  of  Ireland  has  laboured 
more  or  less  for  centuries.  Moments 
occasionally  occur  when  the  suffer- 
ings <^  the  people  acquire  an  unusual 
degree  of  Intensity :  public  feeling 
!•  ttien  aroused,  and  it  becomes  ne« 
cessary  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  alle- 
▼iate  the  most  urgent  symptoms. 
Thus,  in  1822,  when  the  potato  crop 
—the  staple  food  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation— had  partially  failed,  and  when 
the  operation  of  an  enhanced  cur- 
nncy  had  exhausted  the  means  of 
the  unhappy  occupiers,  and  totally 
disabled  uem  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy from  their  own  resources,  it  was 
&emed  expedient  that  a  meeting  of 
Irish  proprietors  should  be  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  most 
efficient  mode  of  relieving  their  star- 
ving tenantry.  Even  this  measure 
was  attended  with  many  of  the  whim- 
sical circumstances  which  seem  to 
attach  to  all  transactions  connected 
with  Ireland :  in  any  other  case  the 
meeting  would  have  been  convened 
in  some  town  of  the  county  which 
required  relief:  In  the  instance  here 
stated,  the  proprietors  of  Irish  hind 
met— not  in  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Belfast 
>— but  at  the  Thatched  House  tavem» 
in  St  James'»-street,  in  order  that  the 
immaculate  frequenters  of  certain 
houses  in  that  pure  neighbourhood, 
might  be  enabled  to  attend,  with- 
out interrupting  their  regular  and 
useful  avocations. 

On  that  occasion,  as  well  as  upon 
others  of  a  similar  character,  two 
leading  propositions  have  been  usu- 
ally put  forward  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress.  Tlie  landlords  pro- 
posed that  the  endowments  of  tiie 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  should 
be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  their 
Impoverished  and  racked  tenant- 
ry :  havinff  nothing  of  their  own  to 
spare  for  this  purpose,  they  proposed 
to  give  them  the  property  of  others. 
Now,  we  beg  to  state,  that  we  mar- 
velled not  a  littie  at  the  impudence 
of  this  proposition :  we  knew  that  the 
poorer  Irish  had  in  effect  the  actual 


enjoyment  of,  at  least,  a  very  

derable  portion  of  this  property ;  wa 
knew  tiiat,  with  few  exceptions,  ilia 
clergy  were  resident  in  the  distoidi 
whence  their  incomes  were  dtawnr 
we  knew  that  these  incomes  were 
mostiy  spent  upon  domestics,  ma* 
chanics,  and  labourers,  living  upon 
the  spot;  we  were  also  aware,  that 
the  extinction  of  the  claim  of  the 
Church  would  have  had  merely  the 
effect  of  transferring  these  incomes 
from  the  resident  eoclenastie  into 
the  pockets  of  the  lay-landlord,  who^ 
being  probably  an  absentee,  would 
expend  his  revenues  at  Paris,  Rmncb 
or  Naples;  whilst  the  working  classesi 
to  whom  the  expenditure  oflhis  pro- 
perty now  nves  employment,  would 
have  been  wrown  out  of  work,  and 
would  have  been  added  to  the  unoc- 
cupied multitude  which  the  absen- 
tees had  already  created  in  every 
part  of  Ireland. 

The  absentees,  indeed,  prefer  hsih 
vy  charges  a^ahist  the  Irish  deigy? 
they  accuse  tiiem  of  spending  tiieir 
incomes  like  lay-esquires,  in  luxu- 
rious indulgences— not  like  Irish  bjr^ 
esquires,  on  Neapolitan  macaroni, 
but  like  English  ky-esquires,  in  clo- 
thing theur  wives  and  daughters  in 
silk,  and  their  sons  in  broadclolk 
Suppose  we  grant  that  they  are  ac- 
tually guilty  of  the  offence  here  im- 
puted to  them— that  they  live  com- 
fortably and  respectably,  liberally, 
but  not  wastefiiliv,  on  their  profes* 
sional  incomes,  still  we  like  them  as 
well  as  a  resident  hiy-proprietor,aBd 
prefer  them  immeasurably  before  the 
absentee  landlord.  They  neithercook 
their  own  dinners,  clean  theur  own 
shoes,  nor  feed  their  own  horses,  but 
employ  Irish  men  or  Irish  womoi 
in  these  various  departments  of  do- 
mestic economy :  we  therefore  {He- 
fer  seeing  a  portion,  although  it  be 
but  a  small  portion,  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  Ireland  thus  going  mto 
the  mouths  of  her  own  children,  to 
seeii^  the  whole  of  it  carried  away 
to  be  expended  on  the  inhabitants  A 
France  or  Italy.  If  honesty  were 
therefore  put  out  of  the  question,  it 
appears  utterly  inconsistent  with  tiie 
clearest  principles  of  public  policy, 
tiiat  the  means  of  relieving  Irish  dis- 
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treas  thoold  at  any  period  he  sought 
for  in  the  confiscation  of  Church  pro* 
perty. 

The  political  economiott  aesert,  that 
emigration  is  the  true  and  only  re- 
medy for  the  poverty  and  misrule 
which  prevail  in  Ireland :  they  pro> 
poee  tiiat  '*  a  vacuum"  should  be  ere* 
atedy  by  transporting  one  half  or  some 
other  proportion  of  the  present  po- 
pulation of  that  island  to  our  foreign 
settlements.  They  then  sugffest  that 
^epeople  of  Ireland  should  be  wean- 
ed irom  their  injurious  attachment  to 
liiat  abominable  v^table — ^the  po- 
tato, and  be  coaxed  into  the  induU 
ffence  of  a  taste  for  beef  and  mutton. 
This,  they  tell  us,  would  have  the 
elect  of  preventing  Irishmen,  con- 
epiring  with  Irishwomen,  from  filling 
up  '^the  vacuum."  Of  the  success 
ot  this  project  we  own  that  we  enter- 
tain strong  doubts.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  the  philosophers,  that  through- 
out all  her  works  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum:  hence  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  exertions  of  the  eco* 
Bomists  will  prove  of  little  avail :  in 
epite  of  all  their  lectures,  emigration 
reports,  and  pamphlets,  we  feel  pret- 
ty confident  that  nature  will  prove 
too  strong  for  them. 

Irekmd  has  been  usually  consider- 
ed the  stronghold  of  the  political 
economist  tiere  the  preventive 
checks  upon  the  multiplication  of  the 
Imman  race  are  admitted  not  to  be 
in  operation.  The  people  of  Ireland 
laugh  at  Mr  Malthus,  and  propagate, 
as  the  economists  assure  us,  'Hike 
brute  beasts:"  here  then,  if  any  where, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  theory 
which  makes  the  population  of  a 
country  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  and  the  produce  of  the  same 
country  inan  arithmetical  ratio,would 
have  been  completely  realized.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  state  of  society  in 
Ireland  had  been  expressly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  theory 
flair  play  and  a  full  trial.  There  are 
no  Poor  Laws  to  operate,  as  we  are 
told  they  do  in  England,  as  a  bonus 
upon  human  production,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  free  trade  of  propaga* 
tion.  His  Majesty's  Irish  subjects 
seem  to  be  deterred  by  no  checks  or 
restraints  hwn  entering  into  matri- 
mony. Here  then  was  the  most  far 
vourable  ground  which  its  author 
could  have  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  subjecting  ^  the  theory  ofpopula* 


tion"  to  the  test  of  experience.  No 
extra  stimulus  from  Poor  Laws^no 
checks  from  what  the  economists 
-ocularly  denomuaiate  '*  moral"  re- 
straint; but  the  people  resolute- 
ly and  fearlessly  increasing  their 
numbers,  without  regard  to  conse^ 
quences.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  haa 
been  the  result  of  the  experiment  f 
The  theory  would  have  led  us  to  ex- 
pect that  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  population  of  Ir^ 
land  would  have  doubled  its  num- 
bers :  but  that  the  means  of  sustain^ 
ing  them  increasing  only  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio,  each  individual  must 
have  been  supplied  with  less  food 
than  would  have  fallen  to  his  share 
five^and-twenty  vears  ago.  But,ida8! 
and  alack-orday  I  for  the  geometrical 
theorv  I  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
population  of  Ireland,  proceeding 
without  let  or  hinderance,  has,  with- 
in the  period  in  question,  increased 
with  unexampled  rapidi^ :  but  the 
produce  of  the  country— the  food 
which  the  soil  yields,  seems  to  have 
at  least  kept  pace  with  tiie  increase 
of  the  population :  for,  although  at 
particular  seasons  much  misery  pre* 
vails  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  condition  of  the  population 
has  improved,  in  the  ratio  ot  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  their 
number.  An  author  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  observes,  that  "not- 
withstanding the  wilderness  of  words, 
oral  and  written,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  wasted  upon  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  the  paroxysm  of  legisla- 
tion under  which  we  have  laboured, 
arising  out  of  the  perpetual  discus- 
sion of  her  misfortunes  and  her  faults, 
I  am  grieved  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
proceedingB  even  of  the  present 
(1827)  session  of  Parliament  compel 
me  to  think  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  greatly  uninformed,  or,  what 
is  worse,  greatly  misinformed,  as  to 
our  real  condition.  A  plain  English- 
man despairs  of  eliciting  truth  from 
the  mass  of  conflicting  testimonies 
that  exist  on  the  subject  I  myself, 
whilst  I  lived  only  in  the  capital,  was 
satisfied  with  such  vafi^ue  notions  of 
our  peasantry,  as  that  they  were  very 
dirty,  and  cheerful  when  they  could 
get  enough  of  potatoes;  and  very 
wretched  and  turbulent  when  they 
could  not:  that  Popery  and  potatoes 
were  in  themselves  baneful  evils^ 
greatly  incompatible  i^dth  peace  and 
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order;  au^i  finally,  tlxat  of  nil  the 
King's  subjects,  the  men  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  were  the  most  iguoraut 
aad  miserable.  But  of  late  years  I 
.have  resided  much  amongst  those 
very  men  of  the  South;  and  my  views 
ou  these  subjects  have  undergone 
considerable  modification  in  conse- 
^  quence. 

**  Tliat  a  tolerably  large  sum  of  pri- 
vation and  distress  does  exist  in  Ire- 
Jandjs  indeed  undeniable:  but  since 
.1  have  resided  in  the  country,  and 
have  become  minutely  ^acquainted 
with  the  facts,  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  suffering,  taken  absolute- 
ly, is  considerably  less  than  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed;  and  that,  com- 
pared with  the  hardships  endured  by 
Vie  population  of  England,  its  excess 
is  not  so  very  great 

"  I  have  heard  men,  who  could  talk 
ou  most  subjects  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  sanity,  assert,  that  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  working  classes  in  Ire- 
land live,  or  rather  starve,  upon  po- 
tatoes and  water,  as  their  only  means 
of  sustenance;  and  that  their  only 
clothing  consists  of  the  coarsest  rags, 
BO  torn  that  they  were  never  taken 
off  at  night,  because  the  owner  must 
despair  of  again  finding  his  way  into 
them,  should  he  at  any  time  incau- 
tiously doff  them  from  his  person. 
These  and  many  such  things  1  heard, 
and  partly  believed  them ;  hut  now 
I  know  these  things  are  not  ti'ue. 
The  race  of  very  small  fai*mers  (I  do 
not  mean  in  person,  for  they  are  com- 
monly tall  varlets)  is  indeed  much 
more  numerous  here  than  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  ver^r  rarely  happens  that 
these  men,  holding,  as  they  do,  from 
six  up  to  sixtv  acres  of  land,  (Irish 
measurement,)  fail  to  procure  mode- 
rately good  food  and  raiment  where- 
witii  they  can  be  content  It  is  true, 
that  very  little  money  circulates 
among  them :  I  myself  have  known 
repeated  instances  of  twelve  such 
farmers  being  unable  to  club  together 
five  pounds  at  a  time  when  they  ear- 
nestly desired  to  do  so :  nor  is  this 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at  amonest 
an  agricultural  population,  unaided 
by  manufactures ;  out  the  poorest  of 
them  has  at  least  one  cow  and  several 
pigs  and  poultry,  and  most  of  them 
nave  more  cows  than  one,  and  a  horse. 
The  produce  of  the  farm  (including 
butter,  which  those  who  are  poorest 
sell,  and  do  not  eat)  pays  Uie  rent  and 


.other  land  charges,  simblies  the  hi- 
mily  with  potatoes,  and  feeds  the.lire 
stock  above  mentioned.  The  man, 
and  sons  not  yet  married,  besides 
tilling  the  land  and  cutting  turf  for 
fuel,  which  is  commonly  a  privilege 
attached  to  their  holing,  are  able  to 
devote  some  time  to  labour  for  others^ 
eitiier  in  ornamental  improveutentB 
for  their  landlord,  or  upon  tiie  pabUc 
roads.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  for 
country  labour  is  eightpence  ardaj; 
and  though  they  cannot  alwajra  pnN 
cure  employment  when  they  wiak 
for  it»  even  at  this  small  rerauneiap 
tion,  yet  they  can  and  do  procue 
enough  to  enable  them  to  provide 
themselves  and  their  fismiliea  with 
clothes  and  other  indispensable  ne- 
cessaries : — and,  remember,  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  very  poeress 
class  oi  fiEumers. 

**  The  whole  of  the  agriculture  of 
Leinster,  Connaught,  and  MunsCer, 
(in  Ulster,  the  divisions  are  larger, 
and  the  tenants  more  wealthy,)  Is 
carried  on  by  such  small  fanners,  cul- 
tivating from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
acres.  In  the  improved  parts  of  the 
country,  near  Dunlin,  and  the  otiber 
principid  cities,  the  lots  are  the  lai^ 
gest :  m  tiie  more  distant  countiei^ 
Uiey  rarely  exceed  fifty  acres.  Their 
derive  from  theur  fums  a  much 
smaller  profit  than  an  English  fanner 
would  expect  from  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,  but  they  expend  upoa 
them  a  much  less  capital.  They  are 
extremely  laborious,  and  frugal  in 
their  habits.  Their  personal  wanta 
are  few,  and  their  mode  of  life^that 
of  a  rude  and  early  periodi  of  society. 
Their  habitations  were  universally, 
and  are  still  very  ffenerally,  mud  cap 
bins,  distinguished  only  in  size  from 
those  of  the  lowest  peasants.  Thdr 
food  is  chiefly  milk  and  potatoes; 
bread  and  meat  are  occasional  luxo- 
ries.  Their  manner  of  husbandry  k  * 
a  course  of  shifts  and  expedients  to 
replace  by  ingeniuty  the  absence  of 
capital.  Two  or  three  subscribe 
a  horse  each  to  make  out  a  team;  or 
two,  still  poorer,  keep  between  them 
a  horse  and  a  cai*.  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  them  threshing  out  their 
com,  in  fine  weather,  upon  the  hard 
surface  of  the  turnpike  road,  from 
want  of  a  properly  floored  banL 
Their  tools  and  implements  are  bad, 
and  are  patched  and  pieced  to  ser?4 
the  exi|;enco8  of  the  moment.'* 
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3ut  Bithougli  liie  cbnilition  of  the 
Httle  farmer,  and  even  of  the  cottier 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
occupier  of  a  small  portion  of  land, 
be  somewhat  improved  beyond  that 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  class, 
there  still  remains  a  very  large  num^ 
ber  of  Irish  peasantry  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  any  allotments  of  land, 
and  whose  circumstances,  as  it  must 
necessarily  happen   in   a   country 
where  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  hired  labour,  are  indescribably 
wretched.    The  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who,  on  various  occasions, 
have  been  recently  examined,  touch- 
ing the  state  of  Ireland,  place  this 
matter  in  a  painful  light.  The  Bishop 
of  Limerick  observes,  that  "  the  evil 
to  be  met  with  is  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  curing  itself  in  the  most  painful 
way — ^by  ejectment,  destitution,  and 
starvation  of  those  poor  people  whom 
I  call  surreptitious  tenantry :  at  pre- 
sent they  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless, 
despairing  wrecklessness ;  therefore, 
they  scruple  not  the  worBt."    An- 
other witness,  describing  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  cottiers  in  Westmeath, 
states,  **  that  the  erection  of  a  cabin 
of  the  lowest  class  costs  between 
two  and  three  pounds.    They  are 
built»  in  many  instances,  upon  the 
mere  bog ;  the  roof  is  formed  with  a 
few  sticks  thrown  across,  and  cover- 
ed with  bog  sods.    Sometimes  a  far 
mily  may  be  seen  occupying  a  dry 
ditch,  covered  with  branches  and 
rushes.    Their  furniture  consists  of 
A  pot,  a  little  crook,  and  very  few 
other  articles.    Except  in  very  few 
instances,  they  have  no  bedsteads  of 
any  kind;  but  they  sleep  without 
any  covering  of  blankets,  upon  rushes 
and  straw."    Mr  J.  Marshall  stated, 
"  that  having  a  great  work  to  carry  on 
in  the  county  of  KeiTy,  in  banking 
from  the  sea,  as  soon  as  it  was  under- 
Btood  that  the  works  had  commen- 
ced, hundreds  flocked  to  obtain  occu- 
nation :  many  of  them  had  not  tasted 
food  for  two  days  previously,  as  they 
iiad  assured  him.  And  when  at  work, 
he  was  informed  by  his  steward,  that 
the  generality  of  tliem  were  so  weak 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  star- 
vation   which   seemed   to    prevail 
among  them,  that  he  was  necessita^ 
ted  to  feed  them  for  six  weeks  be- 
fore tiiey  could  execute  men's  work. 
\Vhea  Uiey  had  be^n  sufficiently 


nourislied,'  and  had  come  to  *  their 
strength,  they  were  very  good  la- 
bourers :  most  of  these  persons  had 
families."  ''  Whether,"  says  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  Doyle,  ^  many  instan- 
ces occur  at  present  of  tiie  poor 
perishing  from  actual  want,  I  do  not 
know.  One  instance,  however,  lam 
acquainted  with ;  but  I  can  state  with 
confidence,  that  great  numbers  have 
died  prematurely  from  the  conse- 

Suencesofwant  They  became  feeble, 
len  lay  in  bed,  and  graduaUy  died 
off." 

Wlien  the  circumstances  of  the 
small  farmers  of  Ireland  are  taken 
into  consideration,  their  hospitality 
and  benevolence  must  excite  admi- 
ration. However  contracted  may  be 
the  dwelling,  or  scanty  the  store,  of 
the  Irish  peasant,  the  houseless  and 
helpless  beggar  never  in  vain  solicits 
shelter  or  relief  at  his  hands.  It  has 
been  computed,  that  the  house  of 
every  poor  labouring  farmer  con- 
tributes, on  the  average,  every  year, 
no  less  than  one  ton  of  potatoes, 
worth  at  least  thirty  shillings,  to  the 
satchel  of  the  wandering  beggar :  and 
that  over  and  above  the  relief  which 
he  is  always  willing  to  afford  to  those 
of  his  immediate  kindred  who  hap- 
pen to  be  in  want.  Calculating  the 
population  of  Ireland  at  seven  mil- 
lions, and  estimating  them  at  five  to 
a  house,  it  will  appear,  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  that  country, 
there  is  raised  a  voluntary  tax,  which 
does  not  fall  much  short  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum.  The  great- 
est part  of  tills  tax  is  levied  upon 
the  poorest  of  those  who  have  any 
thing  to  give,  without  Uie  least  re- 
turn in  the  way  of  labour  from  the 
objects  of  their  bounty.  As  the  pea- 
sant's door  is  never  closed  during 
meal-time,  lie  cannot,  and  indeed  he 
will  not,  discriminate.  Idleness  and 
beggary  are  thvis  encouraged  to  prey 
upon  the  industiy  and  produce  of 
tlie  land.  This  evil  was  at  all  times 
highly  injurious ;  but  recent  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  render 
it  peculiarly  urgent  and  oppressive. 
Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  landowners  of  Ireland  did  all 
that  lay  in  them  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  tenantry  :  but  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  economists  appear  to 
have  excited  in  their  minds  a  perfect 
panic  upon  the  subject  of  popuhi- 
tion,    •*  They  are,"  as  we  we  told, 
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"*  at  lengdi  deeplf  emtrinced,  tha* 
though  a  stock  of  cattle  or  sheep  will 
afford  profit,  a  stock  of  mere  ha* 
man  creatures  ttnemployedynm  afford 
none :  and  they  are  at  this  moment 
applying  a  corrective  check  of  the 
most  violent  description,  to  that  in* 
crease  of  population  which  there  has 
been  too  much  reason  to  deplore. 
The  principle  of  dispeopliiu;  estates 
is  goinff  on  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
where  it  can  be  effected :  in  some 
parts  more ;  in  some  parts  less."  In* 
stances  are  common  in  the  Souths 
where,  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease 
affording  the  landlord  an  opportu- 
nity of  newly  dividing  the  land, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  occupying  fv 
milies  have,  in  fact,  been  turned 
adrift,  and  the  land  which  supported 
diem,  has  been  divided  into  perhaps 
half*a-dozen  farms.  The  surplus 
population  thus  turned  adrift,  some- 
limes  wander  about  the  country  as 
mere   mendicants;  but  more  fire- 

auently  they  betake  themselves  to 
le  nearest  towns,  and  there  occupy 
as  lodgers,  the  most  wretched  hovels, 
in  the  most  miserable  outlets,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  occasionally  getting  a 
day's  work.  Their  condition,  when 
thus  expelled  from  their  tenements, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  some 
town,  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Les* 
lie  Foster,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  a  disposition  to  overcharge  the 
picture  which  he  draws.  **  The  male 
part  of  the  family  lie  very  frequent- 
ly  in  bed  during  the  day :  the  wife 
or  daughter,  perhaps,  goes  abroad, 
and  begs  about  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  few  potatoes,  which  she 
brings  home;  on  these  they  vege- 
tate. It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
on  what  a  small  pittance  one  of  these 
wretches  endeavours  to  subsist;  in 
fact,  he  is  almost  like  a  savaffe  of  the 
American  deserts :  he  lies  down  on 
a  little  straw  on  the  floor,  and  re- 
maining there  motionless  nearly  all 
the  day,  he  gets  up  in  the  evening, 
eats  a  few  potatoes,  and  then  throws 
himself  again  upon  the  earth,  where 
he  remains  until  the  morning." 

This  is  in  fact  the  true  source  of 
that  tide  of  Irish  vagrancy  which  has 
recently  set  in  upon  this  country, 
and  which,  if  not  speedily  checked, 
will  make  a  fearful  addition  to  the 
already  ill-employed  population  of 
Enghmd.  To  serve  political  and 
P»«y  purposes,  the  landowners  of 


Ireland  acted  for  many  yeara  upon 
a  system  of  splitting  their  estates 
into  fhffments,  to  be  occupied  by 
a  race  or  pauper  tenantij.  The  dis- 
franchisement of  the  forty-ehiiliiy 
freeholders  has  put  an  end  to  this 
political  jobbings  and  the  landlords 
now  universally  exert  themselTcs  to 
clear  their  estates  of  the  wretched 
cottiers,  whom  the  v  had  encouraged 
to  settle  and  multiply  upon  their 
property.  When  examined  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
die  state  of  Ireland,  General  Bourfce  \ 
stated,  ^that  on  the  terminatioK  of  | 
every  subsisting  lease,  the  system  of 
of  tMian 


diminishing  the  number 
is  universiuLy  acted  on  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  It  produces  a  degree 
of  misery  which  surpasses  all  at* 
tempts  at  description.  Shocking 
fakstances  of  the  misery  produced  by 
it,  have  occurred  in  the  county  A 
Limerick.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
fum  near  Croom,  in  the  southern 
part  of  that  county,  the  clearing  of 
the  peasantry  led  to  the  moot  shodi- 
inf  outraffes.  They  resisted  the 
effotts  which  were  made  to  remove 
them ;  the  military  were  called  in  to 
eiect  them ;  driven  to  desperation  by 
me  cruel  necessity  of  relinquishing 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  they  burnt 
all  the  houses  which  stood  on  tin 
farm,  and  murdered  some  of  tfas 
agents  employed  by  the  landlord." 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
wretched  outcasts,  thus  forcibly  de> 

S rived  of  their  cabins  and  potato-gar- 
ens,  are  at  once  cast  upon  the  woridi 
without  house  or  home,  and  widiout 
any  means  of  procuring  subeistenee 
in  their  own  country,  it  cannot  be 
considered  surprising  that  they 
should  be  impelled  to  the  conunis* 
sion  of  remorseless  acts  of  out* 
rage.  We  hear  much  of  liie  ui^ 
vemable  turbulence  of  the  InA 
peasantry;  but  the  cold  mid  unfeel- 
ing cruelty  by  which  they  are  gMd- 
ed  on,  is  seldom  mentioned.  The 
landowners  declaim  loudly  and 
vehemently  on  the  injuries  whidi 
they  suffer  from  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation which  encumbers  their  estates, 
but  think  little  of  the  ejected  toiant- 
ry  whom  they  doom  to  certain  nd- 
sery,  or  perhaps  to  absolute  starva- 
tion* 

The  evUs  resulting  from  the  sys- 
stem  of  clearing  Irish  estates  of  tiieh 
superabundant  population,  are  so 
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•nomums  uid  urgent,  as  to  call  for 
the  immediate  atteiftidn  of  the  pub- 
lic4  Admitting  that  it  might  con* 
dace  to  the  profit  of  an  Irish  land* 
owner  to  thm  the  population  now 
•etded  upon  his  estate,  still  it  can* 
not  be  accordant  with  the  principles 
either  of  humanity  or  policy,  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  reap  this  ad- 
Tantage  at  the  expense  of  bringfaig 
ruin  upon  tiie  heads  of  his  unoffend* 
ing  tenantry.  Every  encouragement 
and  facility  have  been  afforded  to  the 
'  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  increase  and 
multiply:  hence  the  population  of 
most  Irish  estates  is  become  much 
too  numerous  to  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  regular  operations  of 
agriculture :  but  now  that  the  evils 
of  tiie  system  sedulously  fostered 
by  the  landlords  themselves  are 
perceived  and  felt,  it  is  rather  too 
much  that  they  should  expect  to 
be  permitted  to  wreak  the  conse- 
quences exclusively  upon  the  heads 
of  the  helpless  peasantry,  and  disen- 
eumber  their  estates  of  tiiis  surplus 
population,  by  tummg  their  tenants 
adrift,  literally  to  perish  through 
sheer  want  We  are  well  aware  t&t 
the  school  of  philosophers,  of  which 
Mr  Malthus  is  the  acknowledged 
oracle,  will  defend  these  monstrous 
and  unrelenting  measures;  they  will 
tell  us  that  an  Irish  ex-freeholder, 
being  no  longer  of  use  to  support 
the  political  influence  of  his  land- 
lord— ^to  help  him  to  get  a  pension 
or  a  place,  '*  has  no  business  to  be 
where  he  is ;"  that  for  him  ^  there  is 
no  longer  acover  vacant  at  the  feastof 
nature ;"  and  that  it  is  therefore  con- 
sbtent  with  the  recognised  principles 
of  sound  economy,  uiat  he  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  punishment  of  nap 
ture— to  hunger,  slow-wasting  dis- 
ease, and  death.  Without  attempting, 
at  least  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
impugn  the  doctrines  of  these  philo- 
Bophers,  we  beg  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  the  public  be  sufficiently  ad- 
Tanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
exact  of  all  the  sciences,to  sanction  the 
practical  application  of  its  principles. 
Although  uie  schoolmaster  has  been 
for  some  time  abroad  among  us,  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect  his  progress 
has  hitherto  been  so  slow,  that  the 
English  public  will  revolt  with  ab- 
horrence from  those  violent  steps,  by 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy, 
in  a  few  weexs^  evils  which  have 


been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries. 
It  therefore  behoves  Irish  landlm^ 
to  ponder  well  on  the  consequences 
of  turning  loose  their  tenantry,  in  a 
country  where  they  can  procure 
neither  land  nor  labour  to  support 
themselves.  It  appears  to  us  that 
some  measures  must  be  adopted,  if 
not  to  repress  altogether,  at  least  to 
rebate,  these  violent  and  sudden 
thinnings  of  the  occupiers  of  Irish 
estates,  which  must  appal  the  stout* 
est  heart,  and  whicn,  if  ffenerally 
carried  into  effect,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  dreadful  calamities^ 
and  even  excite  public  convulsions.^ 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the 
landowners  of  Ireland  are,  with  feW 
exceptions,  absentees  from  the  coun* 
try  whence  their  revenues  are  deri* 
ved :  this  is  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders the  depopulating  system  much 
more  dangerous  than  if  it  were 
carried  into  operation  under  the  per* 
sonal  superintendence  of  the  pro* 
prietor.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
imagine,  that  few  even  of  that  clasi 
of  persons  possess  nerves  strong 
enouffh  to  witness  with  theirown  eyes 
the  &eadful  scenes  of  human  suf« 
fering,  which  inevitably  await  tiie 
wretched  cottiers  and  their  fiemiiiliesy 
when  ejected  from  their  tenementSi 
and  cast  forth  into  the  high-ways  of  the 
country.  But  whatever  moderation 
may  be  expected  to  mark  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  resident  proprietor, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  tnat  similiff 
forbearance  cannot  be  anticipated  on 
the  part  of  an  absentee,  who  has  ne 
opportunity  of  personally  witnessing 
the  distress  innicted  upon  the  out- 
cast occupiers.  Residing  far  away 
from  the  district,  or  perhaps  the 
country,  whence  his  rents  are  deri- 
ved, he  coolly  transmits  ""his  com- 
mands to  some  hireling  agen^  who  is 
forced,  probably  against  his  own 
wishes  and  better  feelings,  to  obey 
instructions  dispatched  from  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  or  Naples,  by  a  principal 
either  unconscious  of,  or  callous  to, 
the  sufferings,  which  his  mandate 
may  occasion  in  Ireland. 

On  all  these  grounds,  it  appears  to 
us  perfectly  clear,  that  some  check 
must  be  imposed  upon  the  conduct 
of  Irish  landlords,  while  engaged  in 
thinningthe  population  of  their  es- 
tates. TThe  principles  of  humanity 
render  it  the  imperative  duty  of  Paiv 
liament  to  throw  some  Ic^slatire 
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protection  around  tls«  unfortunate 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  If  it  should 
be  considered  impolitic  absolutely 
to  prohibit  the  aboliUon  of  the  vi- 
cious tenures  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  spread  over  the  face  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  surely  be  consistent 
with  sound  policy  to  prevent  the 
old  system  from  being  altered  in  so 
indiscreet  and  abrupt  a  manner,  as 
must  prove  fatal  to  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  discarded  peasantry.  While 
the  Irish  landowners  are  indulged 
with  unshackled  liberty  to  manage 
their  estates  in  the  way  which  may 
appear  most  conducive  to  their  pri- 
vate interests,  it  behoves  the  public 
to  take  care,  that,  in  this  pursuit  of 
individual  gain,  they  should  not  in- 
volve the  peasantry  in  absolute  de- 
struction ;  and  we  really  cannot  see 
how  this  double  object  can  be  at- 
tained, without  imposing  upon  the 
proprietors  of  Ireland  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  their  ejected  cot- 
iiera,  until  they  can  be  provided  for 
elsewhere. 

•  As  long  as  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
were  allowed  to  occupy  theii*  an- 
cient curtilages,  the  necessity  of  an 
organised  provision  for  the  impotent 
or  unemployed  poor  was  not  per- 
haps very  urgent;  each  cottier  drew 
from  his  own  allotment  a  supply  of 
necessaries  sufficient  to  keep  him 
Above  absolute  want  But  the  mo- 
mentous change  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  policy  of  Irish 
landlords,  affects  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  a  way  which  calls  aloud 
for  tlie  alteration  of  tlie  statesman. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  branch  of  national 
policy,  wliich  very  deeply  involves 
the  interests  and  welfai-e  both  of  the 
landlords  and  labouring  classes 
throughout  the  whole  ot  England. 
;The  number  of  peasants  dispossess- 
ed of  their  tenements  by  the  Irish 
proprietors  is  hourly  increasing. 
These  find  their  way  into  every  town 
and  hamlet  of  this  country,  where 
the  supply  of  labourers  already  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  for  labour.  This 
causes  an  excessive  depreciation  in 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes, 
and  m&es  a  heavy  addition  to  the 
burden  already  pressing  upon  tiiose 
who  are  legally  bound  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
-We  do  therefore  think,  that,  as  a 
inere  question  of  equity  between  the 
owners  of  Irish  ettat^Q  and  the  prg- 
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prietors  of  English  land,  this  is  a 
insufferable  grievance,  which  adb 
aloud  for  redress.  Setting  aside  for 
the  moment  all  considerations  of 
humanity  towards  the  Iridi  poor, 
forcibly  expelled  from  their  curbb, 
justice  towards  the  people  of  £w* 
land  reauires  that  a  cueoE  should  6 
imposed  upon  a  practice  vhidi 
throws  upon  them  the  support  of 
that  mxmJ&DS  horde,  whica  tlidr 
landlord  sena  forth  as  outcasts.  We 
are  little  concerned  about  the  amooBt 
which  the  maintenance  of  his  gect- 
ed  tenantry  would  abstract  from  tk 
income  of  an  Irish  proprietor.  Ufwa 
his  estate  have  they  propagated,  and 
out  of  its  produce  ought  they  in  aO 
fairness  to  be  fed.  We  had  radicr 
see  ten  shillings  an  acre  deducted 
from  his  rent,  should  such  a  ssd- 
fice  become  necessary,  thao  thits 
penny  an  acre  should  be  levied  for 
that  purpose  on  the  land  of  this  cooi* 
try,  upon  the  produce  of  which  tiiej 
cannot  have  the  slightest  daim.  Tk 
sums  expended  either  upon  tiie 
maintenance  of  the  Irish  poor,  oris 
passing  them  to  their  own  counliy, 
whence  they  speedily  find  their  wif 
back  again,  form  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
English  poor  rates. 

The  numbers  of  Irish  labouren 
arriving  in  Great  Britain,  are  aonnal- 
ly  on  the  increase ;  and  the  fdkpv* 
ing  paragraphs,  extracted  from  local 
newspapers,  shew  that  this  speciei 
of  importation  continues  wim  lo- 
abatea  activity.  "  The  Irish  are  still 
landing  at  the  Broomielaw,at  the  nte 
of  above  a  thousand  per  week,  and 
are  spreading  like  locusts  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  countty.  TTie 
first  thing  they  do  on  landings  »^ 
find  out  the  habitation  of  a  resident 
countryman,  whom  they  dispttdiiir 
search  of  employment  If  he  is  «u^ 
cessful,  they  enter  at  half  the  iwpj 
people  are  usually  in  the  hahit  of 
paying ;  and  if  he  fail  in  his  misnoOi 
they  know  the  worst;  for  it  general- 
ly follows  that,  their  funds  bemg  ex- 
hausted, they  must  either  beg,  steal, 
or  starve.  Some  have  got  it  into 
tlieir  heads,  that  it  is  mcumbent « 
the  police  to  relieve  them  in  w 
destitute  state  with  clothes  and  food; 
and  one  of  them  appeared  at  w 
Calton  PoliceK)flice,  a  few  days  art 
claiming  these  esaentiala,  wboi  WJ 
WW  comiaitted  a^  a  vagrant    A 
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another  n^i^spaper^  under  the  date 
of  the  28th  ot  August^  1827»  we  are 
informed,  **  that  there  is  a  vast  influx 
of  Irish  labourers  at  this  season  into 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  At 
Huddersfield  the  number  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  find 
shelter  during  the  night*  The  farm- 
ers»  all  the  way  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  coast,  are  xjuite  annoyed 
with  applications  for  employment 
from  those  half-famished  people." 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Laws  relating  to  Irish 
Vagrants,  it  is  stated,  that  *^  the  num- 
b^  of  vagrants  passed  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster  alone,  in  1827,  was 
6084. 

**  Many,  though  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  considerable  sums,  apply  for 
parochial  relief,  in  order  tiiat  the  ex- 
pense of  their  journey  may  fall  upon 
the  ^ds  of  tiie  English  counties ; 
and  that  they  may  thus  convey  home 
undimmished  the  amount  of  then* 
earnings. 

*^  The  expense  of  the  removal  of  a 
ungle  adult  pauper  from  London  to 
Liverpool,  is  L.4,  lis.  Sd. 

**  Your  Committee  cannot  help 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House 
.to  the  increasing  numbers  passed  to 
Ireland  at  this  vast  expense,  and  they 
see  a  prospect  of  still  greater  addi- 
tion; not  only  in  consequence  of 
the  excess  of  population  in  that 
country,  but  from  measures  which 
have  already  been  adopted,  and  are 
likely  to  be  still  more  actively  ex- 
tended in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
eystematically  increasing  the  burden 
upon  this  portion  of  the  united  kinfj^- 
dom.  The  House  will  readily  admit 
that  there  appears  but  little  equity 
in  calling  upon  the  depressed  popu- 
lation of  England  to  afford  to  the 
natives  of  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, that  relief  to  which  they  would 
not  be  entitled  iir  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land. 

**  The  evils  resulting  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  England  from  the  in- 
creasing irruption  of  the  pauper  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  have  oeen  often 
and  strongly  pointed  out;  but  this 
Committee  cannot  help  expressing 
their  decided  conviction,  that,  if  the 
present  system  continue  unchecked. 
It  will  inevitably  throw  upon  Eng- 
land the  expense  of  maintaining  tne 
paupers  of  both  islands y 
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It  appears,  therefore,  somewhat 
surprising,  that  the  owners  of  real 
property  in  England  should  view 
this  question  wim  so  much  apathy. 
The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
laws  calculated  either  to  secure  to 
the  Irish  peasant  the  possession  of 
his  cabin,  or  devolve  upon  the  land- 
lord his  maintenance,  when  expelled, 
T^'ould  have  the  effect  of  removing 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  inhabit 
ants  of  England,  a  heavy  bivden 
which  now  falls  upon  them. 

It  is  contended  that  the  introduo- 
tion  of  an  organised  system  of  laws 
for  the  management  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor  is  impracticable,  because 
there  are  no  persons  resident  in  an 
Irish  parish  possessed  of  competent 
intelligence  to  superintend  its  details. 
Urged,  as  this  objection  is,  chiefly  by 
absentees,  it  seems  fully  as  much  as 
human  patience  can  calmly  endure. 
These  persons  desert  the  social  JBta^- 
tion  which  they  ought  to  All  in  their 
own  country;  they  domicile  them- 
selves at  Westminster,  Paris,  Rome, 
or  Naples :  the  people  to  whom,  if  re- 
sident upon  their  estates,  they  would 
give  employment  in  the  various  cal- 
pacities  of  domestics,  mechanics,  and 
labourers,  are  deprived  of  work  by 
their  expatriation ;  and,  when  called 
upon  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  multitude  whom  their 
misconduct  has  deprived  of  bread, 
they  turn  round,and  say, "  No,  we  will 
not  conti'ibute  one  farthing  for  such 
an  object,  because  there  ai-e  no  indi- 
viduals resident  upon  our  estates  suf- 
ficiently intelligent  and  discriminft> 
ting  to  superintend  the  distribution 
of  such  a  fund."  It  is  needless  to 
combat  an  argument  so  monstrous 
and  worthless.  Even  admitting  the 
fact  upon  which  it  is  grounded,*T- 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  non-resi- 
dence of  the  owners,  no  individual 
could  be  found  upon  an  Irish  estate 
capable  of  superintending  the  execu*- 
tion  of  a  judicious  system  of  Poor- 
Laws, — it  would  tend  to  place  in  a 
still  stronger  light  the  expediency, 
nay,  the  indispensable  necessity,  of 
the  measure.  It  would  have  the  sa- 
lutary effect  of  forcing  the  absentees 
of  keland  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  management  of  property,  Avhich 
the  present  state  of  the  laws  allows 
them  to  neglect  with  impunity;  it 
would  compel  them  to  at  least  an  oc- 
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c«i!<mal  reaMenee^  in  order  to  ore- 
rent  the  whole  of  their  renti  m»i 
hefaig  swallowed  op  in  the  relief  of 
their  paoperised  tenantry.  The  up- 
ffent  and  freaaentlj  irreairtihle  call  of 
mtereet  would  thus  conatndn  them  to 
the  discharge  of  duties,  which  higher 
and  better  conaideratlona  recoup 
mendinYahL 

There  are  some  extraordinary  facta 
connected  with  the  misery  and  di»- 
Iress  which  overwhelmed  the  Irish 
peasantry  in  1822,  which  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind,  whenever  the 
subject  of  introducing  Poor-laws  into 
thatcountry  h^pens  to  be  discussed. 
Of  the  conduct  of  the  rendentgentry, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  during  that  try- 
ing season,  all  authorities  speak  in 
terms  of  the  wannest  praise :  their 
contributions  of  foodana  clothing  had 
no  limits  except  their  means;  and 
their  personal*  exertions  among  the 
side  and  dying  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  witnessed  them. 
The  promptness  and  liberality  with 
whicn  the  English  public  stepped 
forward  on  that  occasion,  will  like- 
wise, as  they  deserve,  be  held  in  last- 
ing remembrance.  What,itmayrea^ 
sonably  be  asked,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  absentee  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land in  tl^is  memorable  period  of  na- 
tional calamity  ?  Did  the  cry  of  the 
hungry  and  starving  peasant  reach 
the  ears  of  his  landlord  in  the  Salons 
of  FVance  or  the  Casinos  of  Italy? 
Did  he  hasten  to  the  spot  in  which 
his  tenants  were  actually  perishing 
through  want;  or,  if  he  did  not  per- 
sonally appear  among  tbem,  did  he, 
in  any  degree,  make  up  for  this  lack 
of  attention  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
pecuniary  contributions  ?  We  almost 
olush  for  human  nature,  when  we 
feel  ourselves  constrained  to  slate, 
that  the  amount  contributed  on  that 
occasion  by  absentee  proprietors  was 
trifling  to  a  degree  which,  without 
incontrovertible  evidence,  could  not 
command  credit  From  one  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee,  a 
body  of  proprietors,  all  absentees, 
drew  at  that  time  an  income  little 
short  of  L.90,000  per  annum ;  but  the 
'  aggregate  amount  of  their  joint  con- 
tributions towards  the  relief  of  tlieir 
distressed  countrymen  did  not,  in 
that  emergency,  exceed  L.83.  The 
bare  recital  of  such  a  fact  will  go  a 
greater  way  than  any  reasoning,  in 
proving  the  necessity  of  introducing 
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S  each  a  class  of  persona  to  perform 
dea,  which  they  have  nevor  ahowm 
the  remotest  dhmositlan  voluntarily 
to  diachai^  Ivor  is  even  this  fact 
the  worst  part  of  the  history  oi  the 
fund  raised  in  England,  hi  1822,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  peaaanfiry.  ]| 
baa  been  shice  ascertained,  that,  of 
the  very  large  subscription  then  col- 
lected, not  more  than  a  tendi  part 
was  really  expended  in  feeding  and 
dothing  the  miserable  objecta,  for 
whose  sole  use  it  waa  dea^nei 
by  its  generous  donors.  The  re- 
maining nine  parts  were  distributed 
in  monev,  and  found  tiieir  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landowner*,  in 
liquidation  of  arrears  of  rent  due 
from  their  tenants.  Upon  tiiis  widl- 
known  and  incontrovertible  fact;  we 
cannot  trust  ourselves  to  make  a 
single  comment  The  conduct  wlueh 
was  pursued  on  that  occasion  by  the 
great  body  of  Irish  landlords,  shews, 
3iat,  both  from  feeling  and  habit,  they 
are  utterly  disqualined  from  giving 
any  opinion  worth  attending  to,  re- 
specting the  policy  of  eetabuahiiie  a 
legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  &at 
part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
question  must  be  disposed  of  with- 
out consulting  them,  tor  the  majority 
of  them  are  morally  incompetent  to 
take  a  part  in  its  discussion. 

But  we  see  no  reason  to  condude 
that  the  establishment  of  a  code  of 
laws  providing  relief  for  the  impo- 
tent, and  employment  for  the  vagrant 
poor,  would  be  attended  with  the  in- 
jurious  results  which  some  persons 
anticipate  from  such  a  measure.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  practi- 
cally tend  to  diminish  the  revenues 
of  Lrish  proprietors,  and  graduallj 
absorb  the  whole  surplus  produce  of 
the  land.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  system  would 
ultimately,  and  even  speedily,  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  produce, 
and  raising  the  rents  of  land,  in  that 
part  of  the  empire :  it  would  compel 
the  Irish  landlords  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  estates,  and  find  instant  and 
productive  employment  for  flieir  t^ 
nantry,  who  are  now  seldom  more 
than  half  occupied.  Any  measure 
which  would  force  them  to  pursue 
such  a  course,  would  be  a  benefit) 
and  not  a  detriment  to  the  proprie- 


ton  of  Ireland;  ft  more  ipirited  and 
more  enliffhtened  mtem  of  tillage 
would  be  introduced ;  the  groae  pro* 
dttce  of  the  land  would  be  grcAtljr 
increased^and  the  owner'a  rent  would 
be  raised  in  consequence.  If  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  were  to  pay  but 
a  tithe  of  the  attention,  which,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  the  landed 
proprietors  of  England  and  Scotland 
have  bestowed  upon  the  improve* 
ment  and  cultivation  of  their  estates, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the 
produce  of  land  already  cultivated 
after  the  Irish  fashion,  might  very 
speedily  be  doubled,  and  that  a  very 
great  addhion  miffht  be  made  to  the 
present  amount  of  Irish  rents,  with- 
out at  all  distressing  the  cultivators. 
The  subject  of  Irish  rents  is  much 
misconceived  in  this  country.  We 
hear  of  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  guineas 
per  acre  talked  of  as  rent  paid  for 
faiui  in  Ireland;  and  too  often  jump 
at  die  conclusion,  that  an  Irish  pro- 
prietor receives  a  much  higher  rent 
for  his  estate  than  an  English  land- 
owner. That  there  are  m  Ireland 
many  acres  of  land,  which  for  a  sin- 

§le  season,  let  for  ten  guineas,  is  un- 
[oubtedly  true.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  these  are  small  par- 
cels of  land,  termed  in  the  language  of 
that  country  '^cow-acres;"  that  is  to 
say,  single  acres  of  fresh  and  unbro- 
ken soil,  which  having  remained  lonff 
in  a  state  of  pasture,  are  ready  ana 
fit  for  the  production  of  an  excellent 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  occupier,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  cropper 
of  this  acre  incurs  no  other  charge 
in  respect  of  it,  than  the  labour  of 
planting ;  he  pays  no  rates,  taxes,  or 
other  outgoings ;  all  these  are  de- 
frayed by  the  person  who  lets  the 
land.  In  addition  to  this,  it  should 
slso  be  remembered,  that  in  point  of 
extent,  the  Irish  acre  bears  to  the 
English  acre  a  proportion  of  7840  to 
4840.    This  reduces  the  rent  of  ten 

Eiineas  to  about  six  pounds  per 
Dglish  acre.  This  is  the  enormous 
rent  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
paid  for  land  in  Ireland.  All  we  ga- 
ther from  the  statement,  however,  is 
the  fact,  that  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  situation  and  culture,  some 
detached  acres  of  land  in  a  condition 
fit  for  immediate  cropping,  let  for 
about  six  pounds  the  English  acre. 
Now,  we  snould  like  to  Imow  what 
an  English  fisnner,  occupying  a  soil 
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of  Tery  moderate  fertility,  would  say 
to  an  offer  of  such  a  rent  for  one 
season  for  an  acre  of  land,  which  h»» 
ving  been  long  laid  down  to  grass, 
or  havinff  been  plentifidly  manuredi 
should  be  considered  capable  of 
yielding  an  abundant  crop  of  pota* 
toes?  We  should  rather  think  that 
he  would  laugh  at  an  offer  of  even 
double  that  amount  With  the  ex^ 
ception  of  land  let  under  the  circum* 
stances  just  detailed,  rent  in  Ireland 
is  ffready  below  the  average  rate 
paia  for  land  of  equal  quality  In  Eng^ 
land.  We  have  seen  various  eso- 
mates  drawn  up  by  persons  well  a<y 
quainted  with  the  subject;  and  in 
none  of  these  is  the  average  of  Irish 
rents,  taking  the  whole  of  the  culti-i 
vable  land  into  the  account,  estima^ 
ted  at  a  higfaer  rate  than  fifteen  shil* 
lings  per  Irish  acre.  When  the  na^ 
turn  fertility  of  that  island  is  consi^ 
dered,  nothing  can  furnish  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  the  backward  state 
of  Irish  agriculture.  An  improved 
and  energetic  system  of  tillage ;  the 
Implication  of  more  labour  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  proba- 
bly, in  twenty  years,  double  the  rents ; 
if  the  population  which  now  subsists, 
either  in  complete  idleness,  or  up- 
on half  employment,  were  regularly 
and  constantly  occupied  in  digging, 
ploughing,andhoeing,thev  would  not 
only  raise  an  ample  supply  of  provi- 
sions for  themselves,  but  also  a  very 
large  surplus,  which  would  go  in  the 
form  of  an  augmented  rent  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  impro- 
ved system  of  agriculture  followed  in 
this  country,  owes  its  introduction 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  and  encourage- 
ment of  enlightened  proprietors  re- 
sident upon  their  estates.  But  with 
exceptions  that  have  little  effect  upon 
the  general  produce  of  the  country, 
no  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  convertible 
system  of  husbandry  into  the  South 
of  Ireland,  although  the  tenantrv  are 
stated  to  be  really  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing any  useful  advice  which  might 
be  given  them  on  the  subject  Hence, 
the  land  having  yielded  a  few  crops 
of  potatoes,  is  then  allowed,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  nature,  and  yields  both  to 
the  cultivator  and  the  public,  infinite- 
ly less  than  it  would  produce  under 
an  improved  system.  During  the 
seed-time  and  baryesty  the  Irish  pea- 
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natry  are  fully  employed;  each  npoa 
bis.  own  allotment;  but  tboae  aea* 
eons  over,  all  demand  for  labour 
ceases ;  as  they  are  generally  unac* 
quainted  with  the  various  processes 
practised  by  skilful  cultiratbrs  to 
tncrease  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soiL 

It  may,  with  perfect  truth,  be  said, 
that  the  whole  attention  of  the  body 
of  Irish  cottiers,  is  devoted  solely  to 
tiie  culture  of  one  crop — ^the  potato. 
They  bestir  themselves  in  the  spring 
while  planting,  and  in  the  autumn 
while  taking  up  this  crop.  But  with 
•the  exception  of  tliose  who  come 
over  into  England  in  pursuit  of  em* 
ploy  mentduruig  the  summer  months, 
the  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  in  a 
«tate  of  absolute  idleness,  and  thus 
entirelv  lost  both  to  themselves  and 
the  public  This  idleness  and  waste 
of  time,  is  the  true  source  of  all  the 
poverty  and  misery  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  Ireland.  They  are  real- 
ly employed  only  during  about  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  hence  it  can* 
not  appear  at  all  wonderful  that  men 
who  are  idle  for  nine  out  of  every 
twelve  mouths,  should  be  steeped  in 
poverty  and  distress.  Some  of  the 
jDost  enterprising  and  industrious 
come  over  to  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  in  pursuit  of 
work :  they  return  home  with  their 
.earnings  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
season,  and  live  with  their  families 
in  perfect  idleness  until  ^e  ensuing 
spring,  when  they  again  set  out  upon 
their  travels. 

A  glance  at  the  History  of  England 
will  shew  that  the  very  energy  and 
prosperity  of  British  industry  date 
from  the  period  when  the  able- 
bodied  and  vagrant  begfi;ar  was  con- 
strained to  renounce  his  mendicant 
idleness,  and  to  exchange  a  subsist- 
ence obtained  from  the  mistaken  libe- 
ralitv  of  the  benevolent,  for  a  liveli- 
hood earned  by  the  exertion  of  his.own 
industry.  Until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  population  of  Eng- 
land depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  The  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  being  pure- 
ly domestic,  and  pursued  only  during 
the  intervals  of  a^iculturaJ  labour. 
The  processes  ot  agriculture  were 
then,as  they  are  now,near]y  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland,  confined  to 
the  simple  operations  of  sowing  the 
seed  and  gathering  the  crop;  seed- 


time over,  along  interval  interveaed 
before  the  harvest  called  thehusband* 
man  again  into  the  field.    An  inter- 
val of  still  greater  length  intervened 
between  ue  harvest-home  and  its 
ensuing  seed-time.     These  regular 
iutermissions  from  field-labour  fur- 
nished each  cultivator  with  long  pe- 
riods of  leisure,  which  he  mig|it  de- 
vote to  the  fabrication  of  such  ar- 
ticles of  necessity  or  convenieiice  as 
his  taste  or  habits  required.    In  this 
state  of  society,  manufactures  pre- 
aented  no  outlet  to  absorb  the  sur- 
plus population  as  it  increased  in 
number ;  hence  it  n>read  itself  gra- 
dually over  the  land;  woods  ana  fo- 
rests were  cleared  and  grubbed  up; 
wastes  were  reclaimed  and  cultiva- 
ted, according  to  the  imperfect  sys- 
tem then  in  practice;   farms  were 
gradually  split  into  minor  holdings, 
until,  in  the  end,  there  was  no  room 
for  further  subdUivision.    The  num- 
ber of  the  people  continued  gradually 
to  increase ;  and  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating surplus,  having  no  op- 
portunity to  settle  on  the  soil,  and  no 
opening  for  its  labour  in  any  other 
branch  of  profitable  industry,  was 
forced  to  subsist,  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness and  vagrancy,  on  the  bounty  of 
those  who  occupied  land.    Of  the 
condidon  of  this  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation of  England,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
are  presented  with  the  following 
lively  picture,  in  a  tract  published  in 
the  year  1601.    <*  The  golden  vale  in 
Herefordshire  (being  ye  pride  of  all 
that  country),  being  the  richeat,  yet 
(for  want  of  employment)  the  plen- 
tifullest  place  or  poore  in  the  idn^ 
dom — yielding  two  or  three  hundrra 
folde.    The  number  so  increasing; 
(idleness  having  gotten  the  upper 
hand,)  if  trades  bee  not  raised,  V^ 
gary  will  carry  such  reputation  in 
my  ouarter  of  the  county,  as  if  it 
had  uie  whole  to  halves.  There  bee 
within  a  mile-and-a-half  of  my  house 
every waye,  five  hundred  poore  ha- 
bitations, whose  greatest  meanes  a 
sist  in  spinning  flaxe,  hemp,  a 
hardes.    They  dispose  the  seasc 
of  the  yeare  in  this  manner :  I  v 
begin  with    May,   June,   and  Jr 
(tliree  of  the  merriest  months 
beggars,)  which  yield  the  best 
.  crease  for  their  purpose  to  raise  n 
titudes,  whey,  cuides,  butter-m 
and  such  belly  provision,  abound 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  serves  their 
turn.  As  wountes  or  moles  hunt  af- 
ter wormes,  the  ground  being  du- 
rable, so  these  idlers  Jive  intolerahlie 
by  other's  meanes,  and  neglect  pain- 
full labors  by  oppressing  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Au^st,  September,  and 
October,  with  that  permission  which 
the  Lord  hath  allowed  the  poorer 
sorte  to  gather  the  eares  of  come, 
they  do  much  harme.  I  have  seen 
three  hundred  leasers  and  gleaners 
in  one  jgentleman's  com&%eld  at 
once;  his  servants  gathering  and 
stouking  ^e  bound  sheaves,  the 
sheaves  lying  on  the  ground  like 
dead  carcases  in  an  overthro wen  bat- 
tell  :  they  following  the  spoyle,  not 
like  soldiers  (whicn  scorne  to  iifie\ 
but  like  theeves  desirous  to  steeli; 
so'this  army  holdes  pillaging  wheate, 
rye,  barly,  pease,  and  oates.  Under 
color  of  the  last  grain,  oates,  \X  being 
the  latest  harvest  they  doe  (without 
mercy  in  hotte  blood)  steal],  robbe 
orchards,  gardens,  hop-yards,  and 
crab-trees;  so,  what  with  leasing  and 
stealing,  tiiey  do  poorly  maintain 
thems^ves  .  November,  December, 
and  almost  all  January,  with  some 
healpes  from  the  neighborhood. 
These  are  the  principal  meanes  of 
their  maintenance.  The  last  three 
moneths,  February,  March,  and  A- 
prill,  little  labour  serves  their  tume ; 
they  hope,  by  the  heate  of  the  sunne, 
^seasoning  themselves  like  snakes  un- 
aer  beadles,)  to  recover  the  moutli  of 
May,  wiUi  much  poverty,  long  fast- 
ing, and  little  praying ;  and  so  make 
an  end  of  their  year^  travel  in  the 
Easter  holy-days." 

The  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter, printed  in  Strype's  Annals,  and 
addressed  by  a  Somersetshire  Justice 
of  the  Peace  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Burleigh,  in  transmitting  to  him  the 
calendar  of  the  assizes  neld  in  that 
county  in  1596,  gives  a  representa- 
tion equally  unfavourable  ot  the  state 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land:— **  God  is  my  witness,  I  do 
with  grief  protest,  in  the  duty  of  a 
subject,  I  CIO  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  poor  countryman  to  bear 
the  burdens  daily  laid  upon  him,  and 
the  rapines  of  the  infinite  numbers 
of  the  wicked,  wandering,  idle  peo- 
ple of  the  land ;  so  as  men  are  dri- 
ven to  watch  their  pastures,  their 
woods,  and  their  corn-fields.  And  I 
may  justly  say,  that  the  infinite  num« 
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bers  of  the  idle,  wandering  people, 
and  the  robbers  of  the  land^  are  the 
chiefest  cause  of  the  dearth;  for 
thouffh  they  labour  not,yet  they  spend, 
double  as  much  as  the  labourer  doth^ 
for  they  live  idly  in  the  alehouse* 
day  and  night,  eating  and  drinking 
excessively.  This  year  there  assem- 
bled sixty  in  a  company,  and  took  a 
whole  cart-load  of  cheese  from  one 
driving  it  to  a  fair,  and  dispersed  it 
among  them.  Within  these  three 
months,  I  took  a  thief  that  confessed 
unto  roe  that  he  and  two  more  lay 
in  an  ale-house  three  weeks,  in  which 
they  eat  twenty  fat  sheep,  whereof 
they  stole  every  night  one.  It  is 
most  certain,  that  if  they  light  upon 
an  alehouse  that  hath  strong  ale,  they 
will  not  depart  until  they  have  drunk 
him  dry.  And  they  grow  ^e  more 
dangerous,  in  that  they  have  bred 
that  fear  in  the  justices  and  other  in- 
ferior officers,  that  no  man  dares 
call  them  into  question ;  and  at  a  late 
sessions,  a  tall  man,  a  man  sturdy 
and  ancient  traveller,  was  committed 
by  a  justice,  and  brought  to  the  ses- 
sions, and  had  judgment  tobewhipt. 
He  present  at  the  bar,  in  the  face 
and  hearing  of  the  whole  Bench* 
swore  a  great  oath«  that  if  he  were 
whipt,  it  sjfiould  be  the  dearest  whip- 
ping to  some  that  ever  was.  It  strake 
such  a  fear  in  him  that  committed 
him,  as  he  prayed  he  might  be  defer- 
red until  the  assizes,  when  he  was 
delivered,  without  any  whipping  or 
other  harm,  and  the  justice  glaa  he 
had  so  pacified  his  %vrath.  By  this 
your  lordship  may  inform  yourself 
of  the  state  of  the  whole  realm,  which 
I  fear  me  is  in  as  ill  case  or  worse 
than  ours." 

It  appears  that,  even  so  late  as  the 
end  ot  the  seventeenth  century, 
hordes  of  vagabonds  and  beggars, 
roaming  in  multitudes,  lived  by  le- 
vying contributions  and  free  quarter, 
to  the  great  oppression  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  These  multitudes  were 
daily  augmented  by  tlie  peasantry, 
whom  the  system  of  consolidating 
farms,  introduced  about  that  period 
in  this  portion  of  the  island,  had  dis- 

nessed  of  their  ancient  tenements, 
lis  Two  Discourses  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  published  in 
1698,  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
states,  **  That  there  are  at  this  day  in 
Scotland  (besides  a  great  number  of 
families  very  meanly  provided  for  by 
3d 
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Ihe  church-boxes,  with  others  who, 
with  living  upon  bad  food,  fall  into 
TariouB  diseases,)  200,000  people  b^- 
^ging  from  door  to  door.  These  are 
not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a 
very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a 
country:  and  though  the  numbers 
•of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what 
it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the 
present  great  distress,  yet  in  all 
times  there  have  been  about  100,000 
of  tiiese  vagabonds,  who  have  lived 
,  wi^out  any  regard  or  submission, 
either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even 
to  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  ma- 
ffistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be 
informed,  which  way  any  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were 
baptized.  Many  murders  havd  been 
discovered  among  them;  and  they 
are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  op- 
pression to  poor  tenants,  (who,  if  they 
give  not  bread,  or  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision, to  perhaps  forty  such  villains 
in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by 
them,)  but  they  rob  many  poor  peo- 
ple, who  live  in  houses  distant  from 
any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plen- 
ty, many  thousands  of  them  meet  to- 
gether in  the  mountains,  where  they 
feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country-weddinffs,  markets,  burials, 
■and  other  the  like  public  occasions, 
they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursinff, 
blaspheming,'  and  fighting  together.^* 
The  state  of  things  here  described 
as  subsisting,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  at  the  period  in  question, 
is  by  no  means  peculiar ;  it  marks  an 
ordinary  epoch  in  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  population  and  society.  TTie 
cultivable  land  of  every  country  be- 
comes gradually  occupied ;  the  po- 
pulation, continuing  to  multiply,  at 
length  overflows.  This  gives  rise  to 
want,  idleness,  and  vagi-ancy.  The 
surplus  population  cannot  obtain 
land  to  cultivate ;  and  manufactures, 
not  yet  existing,  offer  them  no  re- 
source. This  period,  whenever  it 
occurs,  forms  a  great  and  important 
crisis  in  the  internal  economy  of  a 
nation,  constituting,  in  effect,  what 
may  be  termed  tlie  transition  period, 
from  a  state  purely  agricultural,  to 
another  and  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  community,  which  takes  off  the 
surplus  hands,  not  required  for  till- 
age, to  be  profitably  employed  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  indus- 
try.   During  the  progress  of  this 


change,  much  isdiTidual  mdktbif 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  pta^ 
lanthropist.  It  is,  however,  an  in- 
stance of  that  apparently  severe,  but 
ultimately  benevolent  econmny  of 
Providence,  by  which  human  enter- 
prise and  industry  are  directed  bito 
their  most  beneficial  channel ;  and  it 
is  also  the  dawn  of  national  wealtii 
and  prosperity.  As  lone  as  a  coiih 
munity  remains  devotra  solely  to 
agricultural  pursuita,  so  much  of  the 
time  of  eacn  cultivator  is  lost  or 
wasted,  that  he  can  do  little  more 
tiian  extract  from  the  imperfectly 
tilled  soil  a  scanty  supply  of  food  for 
his  own  family.  There  is  scarcely 
any  surplus  to  pass  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlord,  or  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary demands  of  the  state. 

This  was  precisely  tlie  condition 
of  the  population  of  England,  until 
matters  came  to  a  crisis  m  the  r^gn 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  nwd 
fortune  of  England  to  have  its  anain 
at  that  period  administered  by  a  ca- 
binet unrivalled  in  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom ;  they  fully  appreciated  the  dif- 
ficulties which  were  to  be  overcome, 
and  established  a  svstem  of  laws  fm 
the  management  of  the  poor,  admi- 
rably calculated  to  answer  &e  ends 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  accelerate 
and  assist  the  change  which  was  then 
taking  place  in  the  distribution  of  the 
population.  Until  that  period,  the 
only  attempts  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  suppress  mendicant  idleness 
were  confined  to  the  infliction  of  se- 
vere pains  and  penalties;  the  idle 
begrar  was  treated  as  a  criminal, 
*'  who  had  no  right  to  be  where  he 
was ;"  and  his  presumption  in  *  sit- 
ting down  uninvited  at  the  feast  of 
nature,"  was  considered  as  a  crime 
to  be  expiated  only  by  whipping  and 
boring  in  the  ear  with  "  a  rc^hot 
iron,  not  exceeding  the  compass  of 
an  inch  ;*'  and  a  repetition  othis  of- 
fence was  punishable  even  with 
death.  Various  statutes,  both  of  die 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments, 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  enact, "  tbat 
a  vagabond  above  the  age  of  thirteen, 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  grievoudy 
whipped,  and  burnt  through  the  gris- 
tle or  tiie  right  ear  with  a  bot  iron  cf 
the  compass  of  an  inch,  unless  some 
credible  person  will  take  him  into  his 
service  for  a  year ;  and  if  being  of  ike 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  after  so  ftU 
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again  into  a  relish  life,  be  shall  suf- 
fer death  as  a  rolon,  unless  some  cre- 
dible person  will  take  him  into  ser- 
?ice  for  two  years ;  and  if  he  fall  a 
third  time  into  roguish  life,  he  shall 
be  adjudged  a  felon."  Bacon  and  his 
associates,  however,  took  a  different 
yiew  of  the  matter :  They  seem  to 
have  not  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  able-bodied  begffar  had  a 
right  to  be  here,  but  that  Uie  sound- 
hmbed  varlets,  whom  the  economists 
of  that  day  wished  either  to  transport 
or  annihilate,  might,  if  properly  set 
to  work,  be  rendered  highly  produc- 
tive to  the  commonwealth.  And  to 
work  they  set  them  accordingly. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  our  pre« 
sent  national  greatness;  ifcalled  into 
full  play  the  whole  physical  force  of 
the  population,  and  directed  it  ulti- 
mately into  the  channels  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  accumulation,  as  well 
as  creation,  of  public  wealth. 

The  present  distribution  of  the 
Irish  population  seems  to  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  this  country  as  lately  as 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
until  that  period,  many  of  the  evils 
now  complained  of  in  Ireland  exist- 
ed here;  and  it  appears  at  least  pro- 
bable, that  they  would  yield  to  the 
discreet  application  of  the  same  re- 
medy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  advocate 
the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  a  pro- 
per system  of  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enablmg  the  idle  to  subsist 
at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  but 
of  forcing  the  owners  of  land  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  habits  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  peasantry.  The  mi- 
sery which  prevails  among  the  Irish 
population  18  all  brought  on,  not  by 
any  peculiar  oppression  under  which 
they  labour,  but  by  their  own  bad 
management  and  inactivity.  Tliey 
are  mostly  stout  and  active,  and  can 
work  well  if  they  will ;  but  the  will 
to  work  is  generally  wanting.  Hence 
the  quality  of  their  fare,  the  slovenly 
appearance  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  raggedness  of  their  clothing.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  live  entirely 
on  potatoes  and  salt,  with  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  milk  in  the  summer 
months.  The  fire  bemg  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hovel,  the  pot  in  which 
they  boU  the  potatoes  is  set  on  three 
Wones,  and  tne  man,  his  wife,  and 


their  children,  all  sit  round,  envelo* 
ped  in  smoke.  If  the  family  possesa 
any  poultry,  a  pig,  a  cow,  an  ass,  or 
a  horse^  they  are  all  inmates  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  provender  which  they 
get  for  these  animals,  which  some- 
times extends  to  the  luxury  of  a  few 
oats,  is  laid  down  on  the  floor,  which 
is  composed  of  the  natural  earth. 
With  all  this  company,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  floor  must  be 
nearly  as  dirty  as  the  highway;  yet 
the  whole  family  generaDy  lie  on  it, 
and  there  is  not  a  seat  to  be  met  with 
in  the  house.  That  their  clothing  ap- 
pears so  ragged,  is  entirely  their  own 
fault;  they  are  so  lazy,  that  as  long 
as  they  can  get  any  new  clothing, 
they  will  never  mend  any  of  the  old. 
They  never  dam  a  hole  in  a  stocking, 
but  wear  it  till  the  foot  comes  off; 
and  they  treat  every  other  part  of 
their  dress  in  the  same  manner. 
"  The  broad  and  striking  contrast," 
observes  Sir  John  Walsh,  "  which 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  arrived  from  the 
rich- agricultural  counties  of  Salop  and 
Chester,  or  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon.  He  has  just  left 
the  well-clothed  peasantry,  the  neat 
cottages,  the  large,  comfortable  farm- 
houses, surrounded  by  a  little  toim 
of  bams  and  out-houses;  the  strong, 
sleek  cart-horses ;  the  compact,  well- 
built  waggons,  carts,  and  agricul- 
tural implements ;  the  neat,  trim 
fences;  in  fine,  all  the  marks  of  high 
and  expensive  farming  which  meet 
the  eye  in  almost  all  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  England ;  or  he 
has  seen  the  bustie  and  commercial 
activity,  the  immense  manufactures, 
the  swarming  population,  the  wealth, 
and  prosperity,  ot  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  He 
finds  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
a  naked  country,  with  a  character  of 
neglect  and  desolation.  He  does  not 
at  first  perceive  the  numerous  brown- 
looking  thatched  huts  which  are  scat- 
tered in  all  parts,  and  which,  at  least, 
prove  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
inhabitants.  He  looks  in  vain  for  the 
houses  of  the  better  class  of  yeomen 
and  farmers.  The  nearest  approach 
to  them  are  a  fewlow  cottages,  white- 
washed, slated  roofs,  small  windows, 
the  frames  not  painted,  and  the  glass 
broken.    Nowhere  does  he  see  the 
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least  attempt  at  neatness  or  embel- 
lishment The  land  is  generally  cul- 
tivated, but  in  an  unfinished  and  slo- 
venly manner.  Tlie  fences  are  com- 
monly mere  banks  and  ditches,  with- 
out quick ;  a  pole  stuck  across  a  gap 
serves  for  a  gate.  He  meets  with  no- 
thing but  rude  cars  drawn  by  one 
starved,  miserable  lookine  horse,  and 
driven  by  a  loitering,  careless  fellow. 
He  finds  numerous  foot  passengers, 
many  of  the  men  and  women  bare-leg- 
eed,  some  of  the  children  quite  naked. 
They  seem  all  belonging  to  the  same 
class :  a  frieze  great-coat  for  the  men, 
and  a  blue  cloak  for  the  women, 
cover,  for  the  most  part,  very  ill- 
conditioned  and  slatternly  apparel. 
He  passes  few  towiis,  and  those  few 
consist  of  a  small  nucleus  of  tolerable 
liouses,  surrounded  by  a  filthy  suburb 
of  mere  huts.  If  he  enter  the  cabins 
of  the  peasantry,  he  finds  that  their 
interior  fully  corresponds  with  their 
external  appearance  of  wretchedness 
and  poverty.  They  are  dark  and 
dirty,  filled  with  smoke,  and  their 
furniture  scanty,  and  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription. He  learns  that  their  chief 
foodconsists  of  potatoes,  that  at  many 
seasons  of  the  year  they  cannot  pro- 
cure work,  and  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  the  sole  resource  of 
the  peasantry,  are  at  all  times  so 
low  as  scarcely  to  maintain  a  family. 
The  L*iah  themselves  are  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  the  unhappy  condition 
of  their  poor.  AH  parties  unite  in 
these  representations ;  all  dwell  up- 
on the  miserable  state  of  the  peasant- 
ry, without  work,  without  clothes, 
without  food,  and  without  habita- 
tions better  than  the  wigwams  of  the 
American  savages.  It  is,  indeed,  in- 
contestably  ti'ue,  that  this  melancho- 
ly picture  is  in  many  particulars  cor- 
rectly drawn;  and  even  those  who 
contend  that  it  is  stated  too  darkly, 
and  that  sufficient  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  habits  of  the  people, 
which  have  not  taught  them  to  value 
comforts,  the  want  of  which  is  de- 
plored as  a  misfortune,  must  admit 
that  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of 
this  population  is  a  national  evil. 
1^0  statesman  can  view  without  re- 
gret that  so  lar^  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  dominions  is  so  backward 
iu  wealth  and  civilisation  ,*  and  every 
patriotic  minister  must  desire  to  has- 
ten the  progress  of  its  improvement^ 


which  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
its  natural  capabilities  and  resour- 
ces." 

Idleness  and  vagrancy  are  the  real 
impediments  whicn  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  improvement  and  prosperity 
of  Irelana.  As  things  are  now  ma- 
naged, an  enormous  proportion  of 
the  whole  population  actually  sub- 
sists, in  a  state  of  p^ect  idleness, 
upon  the  bounty  ot  the  remainder, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  half  em- 
ployed. Hence  it  is  that  the  natu- 
rally fertile  soil  of  Ireland  is  but  half 
tilled ;  and  of  the  produce  whicJi  land 
imperfectly  cultivated  must  necessa- 
rily yield,  a  considerable  portion  is 
daily  wasted  upon  athletic  and  un- 
occupied vagabonds.  The  idleness 
thus  fosterea  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
misery  of  the  Irish  population.  This 
pernicious  practice  preys  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  land ;  like  a  worm  it  se- 
cretly eats  into  the  germ  of  her  pros- 
perity, and  until  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  hiige4imbed  and 
long  backed  vagabon<£»  now  main- 
tdned  in  idleness^  be  employed  pro- 
ductively, Ireland  can  never  emerge 
from  her  poverty.  All  authorities 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land concur  in  stating,  that  **  itine- 
rant mendicity  has  proceeded  to  an 
enormous  and  lamentable  extent:** — 
''  The  number  of  people  supported 
in  Ireland  by  chanty  is  quite  inam- 
ceivable.  They  must  be  supported 
either  by  charity,  or  by  pillage  and 
plunder."  But  not  only  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  wretched,  not  only  is 
the  influx  of  them  extending  that 
distress,  and  diminishing  the  wages 
and  comforts  of  tlie  Bntish  lahour- 
er :  the  evil  is  extending  itself  still 
farther  than  this.  The  higher  classes 
in  Ireland,  feclinff  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  tliis  generS  disorder,  are  dri- 
ven from  their  homes  and  from  their 
country,  and  by  their  absence  in- 
crease that  very  evil  from  which  they 
are  flying.  ^  A  residence  in  Ireland 
is  becommg  a  burden  too  great  to  be 
borne.  It  is  bad  enough  living  in 
the  midst  of  distress ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  gentry  are  in  daily 
apprehension  of  theii*  houses  being 
attacked,  and  theur  families  destroy- 
ed. We  must  leave  Ireland  to  police 
magistrates." 

ft  is  but  little  creditable  to  &e 
vaunted  humanity  and  wisdom  of 
the  age,  that  no  effort  has  yet  been 
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made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  miserable  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
The  Legislature  have  wasted  session 
after  session  in  discussing  measures 
of  relief  for  the  wealthier  classes  $ 
but  it  cannot  devote  one  hour  to 
search  for  means  to  remedy  the  mi- 
sery in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  steeped.  Never  was  the  poor  of 
any  other  nation,  either  heathen  or 
Christian,  left  in  so  destitute,  in  so 
pitiable  and  forlorn  a  state,  as  those 
of  Ireland.  In  all  other  countries, 
some  revenues  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  pauper ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  dreams  of  the  eco- 
nomists have  been  realized,  and  Uie 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and 
the  orphan  poor  have  been  left  en- 
tirely to  the  unaided  assistance  of 
casual  and  individual  charity.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  population  is  a 
subject  which  will  ere  long  force  it- 
self uresistibly  upon  the  attention 
of  Parliament  It  it  be  not  deter- 
mined that  the  whole  nation  should 
be  consigned  to  permanent  barbarity, 
the  adoption  of  some  system  for  the 
suppression  of  vagrancy,  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  impotent  poor,  will  be- 
come a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of 
absolute  necessity.  If  no  plan  for 
employing  the  wandering  poor  of 
Ireland  be  arranged  and  carried  into 
effect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat 
they  will  very  rapidly  multiply,  and 
that  they  will  continue  as  felons  to 
purloin,  or  as  unfortunate  vagrants 
to  extort,  a  subsistence  from  the  own- 
ers of  property.  The  proprietors  of 
Irelana  err  e^egiously  in  supposing 
they  can  derive  any  real  advantage 
from  neglecting  their  mendicant 
poor.  The  cost  of  maintaining  them 
m  a  state  of  vagrancy  must  inevita- 
bly fall  upon  the  produce  of  land, 
and  form  a  deduction  from  the  rent. 
This  horde  of  mendicants  is  no  doubt, 
in  the  first  instance,  maintained  by 
the  renter  of  land ;  but  this  is  a  drain 
on  his  resources,  of  which  he  regu- 
larly calculates  the  probable  amount, 
and  which,  to  that  extent,  diminishes 
the  surplus  produce  that  would  other- 
wise fall  to  the  share  of  the  landlord. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  both  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  those  who 
poMess  property  in  Ireland  to  re- 
press^e  va^ncy  and  improve  the 
^ndition  oftheir  poor  countrymen* 
Th^  idle  mendicant  would  by  that 


means  be  converted  into  a  produc- 
tive labourer,  and  would  become  tiie 
creator  of  a  revenue  to  the  landown- 
ers, instead  of  continuing  an  idle 
consumer. 

General  va^ncy  is  the  unavoid*' 
able  result  ot  the  want  of  a  system 
to  provide  a  maintenance  for  the 
poor :  where  no  poor  laws  exist  per- 
sons unable  to  work  must  necessari- 
ly be  allowed  to  ask  for  charity :  the 
aiffluent  ai*e  compelled  to  submit  with 

Eatience  to  the  inconvenience  of 
eing  importuned  and  beset  in  the 
streets,  on  the  roads,  and  at  their 
houses.  The  poor  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  supported  eiuier  in  pa« 
r  jsh  workhouses,  or  in  their  own  cot* 
tages,  by  a  fund  levied  indiscrimi- 
nately and  equally  upon  the  owners 
of  real  property.  Tnis  is  the  price 
which  the  British  public  pays  for  the 
luxury  of  being  exempt  from  the  dis- 
tressing scenes  of  mendicant  wretch- 
edness which  haunt  the  traveller  in 
every  conier  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  a 
price,  which  every  one  who  knows 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  where  not  pro- 
vided against,  pays  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  It  is  also  obvious,  that 
wherever  the  support  of  the  indigent 
is  left  to  private  charity,  the  burden 
must  fall  unequally  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  possessing 
means  to  contribute.  The  benevo- 
lent, the  feeling,  and  the  religious, 
are  induced  to  bestow  their  property 
and  their  time,  and  even  endanger 
their  health,  in  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
afflictions  of  their  fellow-creatures — 
but  the  proud  and  hard-hearted  make 
no  such  sacrifices ;  thev  continue  in 
the  selfish  enjojrment  of  their  riches, 
and  their  property  remains  undimi- 
nished by  the  calls  of  benevolence 
and  by  the  tears  of  the  wretched.  An 
equal  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  therefore  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing the  pockets  of  this  class,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  bear  their  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  poor. 

It  would  appear  that  both  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  much  miscon- 
ception prevails  with  regard  to  the 
laws  affecting  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
It  seems  to  be  conceived  that  we 
have  no  Poor  Laws,  and  that  the  in- 
digent inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  but  few  in 
number,  are  supported  entirely  b^ 
voluntary  contributions.    Many  wri- 
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iers  hftve  taken  pains  to  encourage 
this  opinion,  and  to  hold  up  the  state 
of  Scotland  as  affording  a  striidiig 
Contrast  to  that  of  England,  in  bein^ 
comparatively  exempt  from  the  mi- 
series of  pauoerism;  and  this  has 
been  attributed  to  an  exemption  from 
any  system  making  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor.  The  mode 
of  providing  for  the  poor  of  Scotland 
is  this: — a  collection  is  made  for 
that  purpose  every  Sabbath-day  at 
the  kirk ;  if  the  necessary  demands 
of  the  indigent  should,  as  they  ge* 
neraUy  do,  exceed  the  amount  thus 
collected  by  voluntary  contribution, 
the  next  step  is  a  meeting  of  the  he- 
ritors or  landed  proprietors  of  the 
parish,  who  in  general  agree  to  raise 
a  specified  sum,  and  retire  on  the 
unoerstanding  that  each  will  contri- 
bute to  it  in  proportion  to  his  inte- 
rest in  ike  parish.  The  fund  thus 
raised  is  distributed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  minister,  acting 
under  the  advice,  and  with  assistance, 
of  the  Kirk  Session.  This  is  probi^ 
bly  the  ground  on  which  Mr  MalthuA 
and  others  have  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  in  ge- 
neral supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, distributed  under  the  in* 
spection  of  the  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish, Aat^m^  no  claim  of  right  to  relief; 
and  the  supplies  from  the  mode  of 
their  collection  being  necessarily  un- 
certain, and  never  abundant,  the  poor 
have  considered  them  merely  as  a 
last  resource,  in  cases  of  extreme 
distress.  But  a  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
will  prove  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  heritors  is  not  quite  so  voluntary 
as  its  eulogists  represent  it.  These 
documents,  when  consulted,  will  be 
found  to  exhibit  a  striking  similari- 
ty in  the  progress  and  state  of  the 
people,  ana  in  the  measures  adopted 
to  suppress  vagrancy,  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  this 
island.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  simi- 
lar acts  were  passed  in  Scotland  du- 
ring the  reign  of  James  the  Sixths 
and  in  England  during  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, establishing  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  poor.  Various  cruel 
and  arbitrary  acts  passed  at  previous 
periods  in  both  countries,  having 
utterly  failed  to  suppress  the  outrages 
committed  by  vagabonds,  or  to  pre- 
vent beffgary;  by  an  act  of  the 
sixth  parliament  of  James  the  jSirth, 
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in  the  year  1579,  severe  punishments 


are  enacted  against  alt  idle  vaga- 
bonds whom  no  person  will  employ, 
and  also  upon  all  ju^lers,  play* 
ers  at  fast  and  loose,  tdl  persons  call- 
ing themselves  Egyptians,  and  ha- 
ving neither  land  nor  nouses^  all  min- 
strels and  taletellers,  and  also  scho- 
lars of  universities,  not  having  licen- 
ses to  beg.  This  same  act  lucewiae 
provides  that  the  mi^strates  shall 
take  an  inquisition  of  all  the  poor, 
and  shall  register  their  names,  and 
that  every  poor  person  shall  go  to 
his  own  parish  within  forty  days  of 
notice.  U  any  of  them  are  able  to 
work,  emploument  is  to  be  procured 
for  them*  If  noi,  &e  magistrates  are 
to  fix  what  sum  will  be  necessary  for 
their  maintenance,  and  $haU  tax  aU 
the  irthabitants  of  the  parish  accord' 
ingfyy  a  new  term  being  made  every 
year.  In  a  subseauent  act,  passed  in 
1597,  to  obviate  die  want  oi  justices, 
the  execution  of  the  act  of  1579  was^ 
in  county  parishes,  committed  to  the 
Kirk-Session. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied, 
that,  in  principle,  the  laws  affecting 
the  poor  of  Scotland  bear  a  dose  re* 
semolance  to  the  poor-laws  of  Eng* 
land;  indeed,  the  act  of  1579, which, 
with  a  few  amendments  subsequent- 
ly made,  forms  our  code  of  poor* 
laws,  is  almost  a  literal  transcnpt  of 
an  English  statute  passed  seven  yesn 
before  ;^in  the  fourteenth  of  Elisa- 
beth. It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  owing 
to  a  difference  in  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  fact,  that  with  us  the  power  of 
levying  assessments,  and  grantia^  re- 
lief, is  vested  in  those  who  are  chiefly 
liable  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  the 
practice  of  the  two  countries  is  to  a 
certain  extent  different  It  musl^ 
however,  be  observed,  diat  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  ancient  rural 
system  has  been  broken  up,  and 
farms  have  been  consolidated,  we 
are  rapidly  and  unavoidably  falling 
into  the  English  practice.  In  those 
parts  of  Scotland  which  have  for 
some  time  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  chan^,  it  is  no  long- 
er contended  that  me  poor  rate  is 
not  compulsory;  but  diroughout»  by 
substituting  the  expression  heritors 
(or  proprietors)  for  occupiers,  and 
kirk-session  for  vestry-meeting,  we 
have  an  exact  descriptk>n  of  vdias 
takes  place  in  England,  and  of  pro- 
xjeedings  which  must  eridently,  in 


the  long  run,  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults, to  similar  good  or  similar  evil. 
**  In  very  populous  places,"  says  Mr 
F.  T.  Kennedy,  "  and  in  ^e  Border 
counties,  a  practice  has  arisen  not 
very  dissimilar  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land, namely,  that  a  legal  and  com- 
pulsory relief  has  heen  iestablished; 
out,  in  the  county  of  Ayr  there  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  compulsory  relief 
for  the  poor;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  considered,  that  on  many 
occasions  the  proprietors  of  land 
come  forward  in  a  very  liberal  man- 
ner with  a  voluntary  contribution^  in 
order  to  avoid  what  would  be  the 
consequence,  if  rejusedy  that  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  to  compel  them 
to  give  extensive  relief  to  the  poor." 
Whatever  difference   of  opinion 
may  prevail  witii  regard  to  the  po- 
licy of  establishing  a  system  for  the 
employment  of  the  vagrant  and  able- 
booied  poor,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  necessi^  of  providing  for  the 
sick  and  the  impotent    The  evils  to 
which,  in  seasons  of  distress  and  sick- 
ness, the  wretched  poor  of  Ireland 
are  exposed,  from  the  absence  of  all 
means  of  relieving  them,  are  too 
dreadful  to  be  longer  endured.    In 
times  of  distress  and  sickness,  it  is 
found  indispensable  to  station  con- 
stables on  the  highways,  to  drive 
away  the  unfortunate  beggars,  and 
prevent   them   from    entering   the 
towns.    We    are    informed   by  Dr 
Cheyne,  in  his  Report  on  the  State 
of  the  Province  of  Ulster  in  1809, 
that  **  when  any  individual  of  a  far 
mily  was  affected  with  fever,  the 
rich  were  sometimes  so  much  im- 
{vessed  with  the  danger  of  conta- 
gion, that  they  had  him  removed  to 
a  bam  or  an  outhouse,  (where  they 
had  prepared  a  bed,  and  broken  a 
hole  in  the  wall  to  admit  of  their 
handing  in  medicines  and  drink,) 
and  locked  the  door,  which  was  not 
unlocked  till  sometime  after  the  dis- 
ease was  over.  But  when  a  stranger, 
or  a  labourer,  who  had  no  cabin  of 
his  own,  took  the  disease,  it  was 
quite  customary  to  prepare  a  shed 
for  him  by  the  way  side :  This  was 
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done  by  inclining  some  spai-s  against 
a  wall,  or  bank  of  a  ditch,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  straw.  Under  these 
sheds,  which  the  rain  penetrated,  the 
patients  lay  on  a  little  straw." 

One  observation  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  make  in  parting  with  this 
subject.  The  improvement  of  Ire- 
land must  originate  in  exertions  of  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers 'of  its  own 
Boiu  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
transfer  of  English  capital  into  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  be  laid 
out  either  in  establishing  manufac- 
tures, or  in  improving  the  cultivation 
of  land.  It  is  oifficult  to  believe,  that 
this  resource  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, prove  available  to  any  great 
extent ;  few  instances  occur  in  his- 
tory, in  which  capital  has  been  thus 
transferred  from  one  country  for 
the  improvement  of  anolber.  Every 
country  must  derive  its  wealth  from 
its  own  resources  and  industry,  and 
from  these  alone ;  as  private  wealth 
consists  merely  in  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  an  mdividual,  so  public 
wealth  is  the  aggregate  of  such  sa- 
vings. Ireland,  like  every  other  coun- 
try, must  become  the  architect  of  its 
own  fortune:  Its  improvement  can 
arise  only  from  the  industry  of  its 
own  population,  and  its  wealth  only 
from  their  savings.  If  means  be 
adopted  to  call  this  industry  into 
full  operation,  a  foundation  will  be 
laid  for  a  superstructure  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  national 
resources  of  Ireland  are  ample  and 
inexhaustible ;  and  to  produce  both 
wealth  and  happiness,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  means  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
industry  of  its  population — to  repress 
idleness  and  mendicity — and  in  every 
case  to  render  labour  a  condition  to 
be  fulfilled,  before  subsistence  shall 
be  administered  to  an  able-bodied 
workman.  If  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land neglect,  as  they  have  hitherto 
neglected,  the  execution  of  this  duty, 
the  population  of  that  Island  never 
can  emerge  from  its  poverty  and  mi- 
sery. 
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A  GREEK  PASTOHAL. 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

Where  proud  Olympus  rears  his  head. 
As  white  as  the  pall  of  the  sheeted  dead. 
And  mingling  with  the  clouds  that  sail 
On  heaven's  pure  bosom,  softly  pale. 
Till  men  believe  that  the  hoary  cloud 
Is  part  of  the  mountain's  mighty  shroud, 
While  far  below,  in  lovely  guise. 
The  enchanted  vale  of  Tempe  lies. 
There  sat  a  virgin  of  peerless  fame, — 
Thessalia,  sweetest,  comeliest  dame ! — 
Grazing  upon  the  silver  stream. 
As  if  in  a  rapt  Elysian  dream. 
Far  far  below  her  glowing  eye, 
Standing  on  an  inverted  sky. 
Where  clouds  and  mountains  seem'd  to  swingle, 
And  Ossa  with  Olympus  mingle, 
She  saw  a  youth  of  manly  hue. 
In  robes  or  green  and  azure  blue. 
Of  grape,  of  orange,  and  of  rose. 
And  every  dye  the  rainbow  knows ; 
The  nodding  plumes  his  temples  graced. 
His  sword  was  girded  to  his  waist: 
And  much  that  maiden's  wonder  grew, 
At  a  vision  so  comely  and  so  new ; 
And,  in  her  simplici^  of  heart, 
She  ween'd  it  all  the  enchanter's  art 

As  straining  her  eyes  adown  the  steep. 
At  this  loved  phantom  of  the  deep. 
She  conjured  him  to  ascend,  and  bless 
With  look  of  love  his  shepherdess. 
And  when  she  beheld  him  mount  the  tide. 
With  eagle  eye  and  stately  stride. 
She  spread  her  arms  and  her  bavaroy. 
And  scream'd  with  terror  and  with  joy. 

The  comely  shade,  approaching  still 
To  the  surface  of  the  silent  rill, 
Beckon'd  the  maid  with  courteous  ^nce^ 
And  look'd  her  fondly  in  the  face^ 
Till  even  that  look  she  could  not  bear. 
It  was  so  witching  and  so  dear. 
She  tum'd  her  eyes  back  from  the  flood. 
And  there  a  Scottish  warrior  stood. 
Of  noble  rank  and  noble  mien, 
.  And  glittering  in  his  tartans  sheen. 

She  neither  fainted,  scream'd,  nor  fled. 
But  there  she  sat  astonished ; 
Her  eyes  o'er  his  form  and  features  ran,-^- 
She  tum'd  to  the  shadow,  then  the  man. 
Till  at  last  she  fix'd  a  look  serene 
Upon  the  stranger's  manly  mien ; 
Her  ruby  lips  &11  wide  apart. 
High  beat  her  young  and  guileless  heart, 
Which  of  itself  reveal'd  the  tale. 
By  the  quiverings  of  its  snowy  veil } 
A  living  statue  feminine, 
A  model  cast  in  mould  divine  j 
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There  sbe  reclined,  enchanted  so. 
She  moved  not  finger,  eye,  nor  toe. 
For  fear  one  motion  might  dispel 
The  great  enchanter's  thrilling  spell : 

"'Tis  all  enchantment !     Such  a  grace 
Ne'er  ray'd  a  human  virgin's  face! 
'Tis  all  enchantment,  rock  and  river, — 
May  the  iUusion  last  for  ever !" 
Exclaim'd  the  youth — <^  O,  maiden  dear. 
Are  such  enchantments  frequent  here  ?" 

•*  Yes,  very !"  said  this  mould  of  love. 
But  hand  or  eye  she  did  not  move. 
But  whispering  said, 
As  if  afraid 
Her  breath  v^ould  melt  the  comely  shade, 
**  Yes,  very !    This  enchanted  stream 
Has  visions  raised  in  maiden's  di'eam, 
Of  lovers'  joys,  and  bowers  of  bliss, 
But  never  aught  so  sweet  as  this. 

0  pass  not  like  fleeting  cloud  away. 
Last,  dear  iUusion ! — ^last  for  aye ! 
And  tell  me,  if  on  earth  there  dwell 
Men  suiting  woman's  love  so  well." 

YOUTH. 

''  I  came  from  the  isle  of  the  evening  sud. 
Where  the  solans  roost,  and  the  wild  deers  run. 
Where  the  eiant  oaks  have  a  gnarled  form, 
And  the  hills  are  coped  with  the  cloud  and  the  storm. 
Where  the  hoar  frost  gleams  on  the  valleys  and  brakes. 
And  a  ceiling  of  crystal  roofs  the  lakes ; 
And  there  are  warriors  in  that  land. 
With  helm  on  head  and  sword  in  hand. 
And  tens  of  thousands  roving  free. 
All  robed  and  fair  as  him  you  see. 

1  took  the  field  to  lead  my  own 
Forward  to  glory  and  renown ; 

I  leam'd  to  give  the  warrior  word, 
I  leam'd  to  sway  the  warrior's  sword. 
Till  a  strange  enchantment  on  me  fell, — 
How  I  came  here  I  cannot  tell. 

**  There  came  to  the  field  an  old  gi-ey  man. 
With  a  silver  beard  and  a  visage  wan. 
And  out  of  the  lists  he  beckoned  me. 
And  began  with  a  tale  of  mystery,  " 
Which  soon,  despite  of  all  control. 
Took  captive  my  surrender'd  soul. 

With  a  powerful  sway. 

It  roll'd  away. 
Till  evening  dropp'd  her  curtain  grey, 

And  the  bittern's  cry 

Was  heard  on  high, 
And  the  lamps  of  glory  begemm'd  the  sky ; 
Yet.  still  the  amaziDg  tale  proceeded, 
And  still  I  follow'd,  and  still  I  heeded,— 

For  darkness  or  light. 

The  day  or  the  night. 

The  last  or  the  first, 

Or  hunger  or  thirst, 
To  me  no  motive  could  impart^-— 
It  was  only  the  tale  that  charm'd  my  heart. 
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**  We  posted  on  till  the  moniiiig  bud. 
And  still  the  tale  was  never  done— 
Faster  and  faster  the  old  man  went. 
Faster  and  faster  I  ran,  intent 
That  tale  of  mystery  out  to  hear,  . 
Till  the  ocean's  roU-call  met  my  ear^— 
For  the  forest  was  past,  and  the  shore  was  won« 
And  still  the  tale  was  never  done. 

«  He  took  to  a  boat,  but  said  no  word, 
I  foUoVd  him  in  of  my  own  accord, 
And  spread  the  canvass  to  the  wind. 
For  I  had  no  power  to  stay  behind : 
We  sail'd  away,  and  we  sail'd  away, 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  a  day, — 
But  the  winsome  moon  did  wax  and  waae. 
And  the  stars  dropp'd  blood  on  the  azure  main. 
And  still  my  soul  with  burning  zeal 
Lived  on  the  magic  of  that  tale. 
Till  we  came  to  this  enchanted  river. 
When  the  old  grey  man  was  ffone  for  ever. 
He  faded  like  vapour  before  the  sun. 
And  in  a  moment  the  tale  was  done. 
And  here  am  I  left. 
Of  all  bereft, 
Except  this  zone  of  heavenly  weft. 
With  the  flowers  of  Paradise  inwove. 
The  soft  and  silken  bands  of  love. 
Art  thou  the  angel  of  this  glade, 
A  peri^  or  a  mortal  maid  ? 

MAIDEN. 

"  It  is  all  enchantment  I  Once  on  a  time 
I  dwelt  in  a  distant  eastern  clime,— 

0  many  a  thousand  miles  away. 

Where  our  day  is  night,  and  our  night  is  day. 
Where  beauty  of  woman  is  no  bliss, 
And  the  Tigris  flows  a  stream  like  this. 

1  was  a  poor  and  fadierless  child. 

And  my  dwelling  was  in  the  woodland  wild. 
Where  the  elves  waylaid  me  out  and  in ; 
And  my  mother  knew  them  by  their  din. 
And  charm'd  them  away  from  our  little  cot. 
For  her  eyes  could  see  them,  but  mine  could  not 

''  One  summer  night,  which  I  never  can  rue, 
I  dream'd  a  dream  tiiat  tum'd  out  true. 
I  thought  I  Btray'd  on  enchanted  ground. 
Where  all  was  beauty  round  and  round; 
The  copse  and  the  flowers  were  full  in  bloom. 
And  the  breeze  was  loaden  with  rich  perfume. 
There  I  saw  two  golden  butterflies, 
That  shone  like  the  sun  in  a  thousand  dves; 
And  the  eyes  on  their  wings  that  glow'd  amain^ 
Were  like  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tnun. 

I  did  my  best 

To  steal  on  their  rest, 
As  they  hung  on  the  cowslip's  damask  breast; 

Hut  my  aim  they  knew. 

And  shyer  they  grew, 
And  away  from  flower  to  flower  they  flew. 
I  ran,  I  bounded  as  on  wings. 
For  my  heart  was  set  on  the  lorely  thiags. 
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And  I  cslVd,  and  conjurM  them  to  stay. 

But  they  led  me  on,  away,  away  I 

Till  they  brought  me  to  enchanted  ground. 

When  a  drowsmess  my  senses  bound; 

And  when  I  sat  me  down  to  rest, 

They  came  and  they  fluttered  round  my  breast; 

And  when  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 

They  lull*d  me  into  a  slumber  deep, 

And  I  heard  them  singing,  my  breast  above, 

A  strain  that  seem'd  a  strain  of  love ; — 

It  was  sung  in  a  shrill  and  soothing  tone. 

By  many  voices  join*d  in  one. 

I. 

Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  harmless  dove ! 
Child  of  pathos,  and  child  of  love ! 

Thy  father  is  laid 

In  nis  cold  deathbed. 
Where  waters  encircle  the  lowly  dead ; 

But  his  rest  is  sweet 

In  his  winding-sheet. 
And  his  spirit  lies  at  his  Saviour's  feet. 
Then  husn  thee,  rest  thee,  child  of  bliss ! 
Thou  flower  of  the  Eastern  wilderness! 

II. 
Thy  mother  has  waked  in  her  cot  of  the  wild. 
And  has  wail*d  for  the  loss  of  her  only  child; 

But  the  prayer  is  said. 

And  the  tear  is  shed. 
And  her  trust  in  her  God  unaltered ; 

But  O,  if  she  knew 

Of  thy  guardians  true. 
And  the  scenes  of  bliss  that  await  for  you. 
She  would  hymn  her  joys  to  the  throne  above.— 
Hush  thee^  rest  thee,  child  of  love ! 

III. 
Hush  thee,  rest  thee,  fatherless  one ! 
Joy  is  before  thee,  and  Icy  alone ; 
There  is  not  a  fay  that  haunts  the  wild. 
That  has  power  to  hurt  the  orphan  child : 

For  the  angels  of  light, 

In  ^lory  bedight. 
Are  hovenng  around  by  day  and  by  night, — 

A  charge  being  given 

To  spirits  of  heaven, 
That  the  elves  of  malice  afar  be  driven. 
Then  hush  thee,  rest  thee,  lovely  creature ! 
Till  a  change  is  wrought  in  thy  mortal  nature. 

**  When  1  awoke  from  this  dreamless  slumber. 
There  were  beings  around  me  without  number : 
They  had  human  faces,  of  heaven  beaming. 
And  wings  upon  their  shoulders  streaming ; 
Their  eyes  had  a  soft  unearthly  flame. 
And  theu'  lovely  locks  were  all  the  same ; 
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Tlieir  voices  like  those  of  cluldren  young, 
And  their  language  was  not  said,  but  sung: — 
I  ween*d  myself  m  the  home  above. 
Among  beings  of  happiness  and  love. 

**  Then  they  laid  me  down  so  lightsome  and  boon. 
In  a  veil  that  was  like  a  beam  of  ute  moon, 
Or  a  ray  of  the  morning,  passing  fair. 
And  wove  in  the  loom  of  the  gossamer ; 
And  they  bore  me  aloft,  over  tower  and  tree. 
And  over  the  land,  and  over  the  sea : 
There  were  seven  times  seven  on  either  side. 
And  their  dazzling  robes  stream'd  far  and  wide. 
It  was  such  a  siffht  as  man  ne'er  saw, 
\\^ich  pencil  of  heaven  alone  could  draw. 
If  dipp'd  in  the  morning's  glorious  dye. 
Or  th^  gorgeous  tints  of  the  evening  sky. 
Or  in  the  bright  celestial  river. 
The  fountain  of  light,  that  wells  for  ever. 

**  But  whither  they  bore  me,  and  what  befell. 
For  the  soul  that's  within  me,  I  dare  not  tell ; 
No  language  could  make  you  to  conceive  i^ 
And  if  you  did,  you  would  not  believe  it : 
But  after  a  thousand  visions  past, 
This  is  my  resting-place  at  last. 
Tliese  flocks  and  fields  they  gave  to  me. 
And  they  crown'd  me  the  Queen  of  Thessaly. 
And  since  tliat  time,  I  must  confess 
I've  no  experience  had  of  less 
Than  perfectest,  purest  happiness ; 
And  now  I  tremble  lest  love's  soft  spell 
Should  break  the  peace  I  love  so  wdl." 

YOUTH. 

**  No,  love  is  the  source  of  all  thaf  s  sweety 
And  only  for  happy  beings  meet, — 
The  bond  of  creation  since  time  began. 
That  brought  the  grace  of  heaven  to  man. 
Let  us  bame  in  its  bliss  without  control. 
And  love  with  all  the  heart  and  soul ; 
For  mine  are  with  thee,  and  only  thee. 
Thou  Queen  of  the  maidens  of  Thessaly." 

MAIDEN. 

"  If  thou  couldst  love  as  a  virgin  can. 
And  not  as  sordid,  selfish  man ; 

If  thy  love  for  me 

From  taint  were  as  free 
As  the  evening  breeze  from  the  Sulon  sea. 

Or  the  odours  hale 

Of  the  morning  gale. 
Breathed  over  the  flowers  of  Tempe's  vale; 
And  no  endearment  or  embrace, 
That  would  raise  a  blush  on  a  virgin's  face. 
Or  a  saint's  below,  or  a  spirit's  above. 
Then  I  could  love  !*0  as  I  coidd  love !" 

YOUTH. 

**  Thou  art  too  gentle,  pure,  and  good. 
For  a  lover  of  earuily  flesn  and  blood ; 
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But  I  will  love  thee  and  cherish  tliee  so. 
As  a  maiden  was  never  loved  here  below ; 

With  a  heavenly  aim. 

And  a  holy  flame. 
And  an  endearment  that  wants  a  name ; 
I  will  lead  thee  where  the  breeze  is  lightest. 
And  where  the  fountain  wells  the  brightest, 
Where  the  nightingale  laments  the  oftest. 
And  where  the  buds  of  flowers  are  softest 

There  in  the  ^lade, 

My  lovely  maid 
I  will  fold  within  this  rainbow  plaid ; 
I  will  press  her  to  my  faithful  breast. 
And  watch  her  calm  and  peaceful  rest. 
And  o'er  each  aspiration  dear, 
I  will  breathe  a  prayisr  to  Mercy's  ear, — 
And  no  embrace  or  kiss  shall  be, 
That  a  saint  in  heaven  will  blush  to  see." 

Then  the  Maiden  sunk  on  his  manly  breast, 
As  the  tabernacle  of  her  rest ; 
And  as  there,  with  closed  eyes  she  lay. 
She  almost  sigh'd  her  soul  away, 
As  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  stranger  guest. 
The  comely  youth  of  the  stormy  west — 
Thus  ends  my  yearly  offering  bland. 
The  Laureate's  Lay  of  the  Fairy  Land.* 


*  "  We  have  to  remind  such  of  our  readers  as  are  well  acquainted  with  the  poetry 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  that  to  feel  the  full  power  of  his  genius,  we  must  go  with 
him 

*  Beyond  this  visible  dittmal  iphere/ 

and  walk  through  the  shadowy  world  of  the  imagination.  It  is  here,  where  Bums 
was  weakest,  that  he  is  most  strong.  The  airy  beings,  that  to  the  impassioned  soul 
of  Bums  seemed  cold — ^bloodless — and  unattractive — ^rlse  up  in  irresistible  loyeliness 
in  tlieir  own  silent  domains,  before  the  dreamy  fancy  of  the  gentle-hearted  Shepherd. 
The  still  green  beauty  of  the  pastoral  hills  and  vales  where  he  passed  his  youth,  inspi- 
red  him  with  ever-brooding  visions  of  fairy-land — ^feill,  as  he  lay  musing  in  his  lonely 
shelling^  the  world  of  fantasy  seemed,  in  the  clear  depths  of  his  imagination,  a  love- 
lier reflection  of  that  of  nature — ^like  the  hills  and  heavens  more  softly  shining  in  the 
water  of  his  native  lake.  Whenever  he  treats  of  fairy-land,  his  language  insensibly 
b«>comes,  as  it  were,  soft,  wild,  and  aerial — we  could  almost  think  that  we  heard  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  fairy-folk.  Still  and  serene  images  seem  to  rise  up  with  the  wild 
mnsfc  of  the  versification — and  the  i>oet  deludes  us,  for  the  timC)  into  an  unquestioning 
and  satisfied  belief  in  the  existence  of '  those  green  realms  of  bliss'  of  which  he  him- 
ielf  seems  to  be  a  native,  minstrel. 

*'  In  this  department  of  pure  poetry,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has,  among  his  own 
coantrymen  at  least,  no  competitor.  He  is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Court  of  Faei-y — 
and  we  have  only  to  hope  he  will  at  least  sing  an  annual  song  as  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  deserved  honours." — Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  9. 
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HINTS  TO  THB  TWO  ROUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT. 


tM«r, 


In  glancing;  at  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  present  Session,  peo- 
ple of  common  sense  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  address  the  two  Houses  of  Par^ 
liament  in  the  following  manner : 

Your  sentiments  govern  or  neutra- 
lize those  of  the  empire,  and  your 
decisions  rule  its  interests.  The  vast 
and  perilous  power  which  you  thus 
possess — a  power  which,  saying  no- 
thing of  abuse,  may  be  easily  render- 
ed ruinous  in  the  upright  use — ^will 
well  justify  the  presumption  we  are 
about  to  be  guilty  of.  On  divers  mat- 
ters of  the  first  public  moment  you 
have  in  the  present  Session  promul- 
gated, and  acted  upon,  doctrines 
which  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  dissent  from ;  and  it  is  our  object 
to  state  the  grounds  of  our  dissent, 
and  call  on  you  for  additional  argu- 
ment and  evidence. 

We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  mat- 
ters which  are  of  the  highest  per- 
manent importance,  and  which,  on 
every  principle  of  national  salvation, 
t>ught  to  be  stripped  of  their  contro- 
versial character.  It  is  as  much  your 
interest  as  your  duty  to  make  them 
the  subjects  of  honest  discussion, 
and  seek  information  respecting  them 
in  every  quarter.  You  will  not  be 
fiufFered  to  proceed  much  farther  on 
mere  assertion  and  assumption ;  you 
must  speedily  either  exchange  them 
for  fact  and  demonstration,  or  cease 
to  form  a  legislature. 

When  the  motions  respecting  the 
distressed  state  of  the  community 
were  brought  before  you,  we  shared 
in  the  general  expectation  that  you 
Would,  like  men  of  business,  look  at 
the  divisions  of  the  population  separ 
rately  for  the  piurpose  of  discovering 
Cftuse  and  remedy.  Different  bodies 
were  obviously  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent evils,  and  of  course  the  truth 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  detail- 
ed examination.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  our  fellow-subjects,  we 
were  disappointed ;  you  resorted  to 
your  wild  generalities,  and  threw 
nearly  the  wHole  blame  on  the  chan^^e 
of  currency  in  respect  of  its  effect  in- 
reducing  prices. 

These  matters  are  undeniable. 

1.  No  change  of  currency  had  ta- 
ken place  in  London,  Manchester, 


Liverpool,  and  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land. 

2.  In  the  various  counties  the  wotk- 
ing  classes,  formers,  and  landowners, 
were  suffering  severely  from  the  lack 
of  employment,  bad  wages,  and  heavy 
poor-rates,  caused  by  excess  of  po- 
pulation. This  excess  has  been  for 
some  years  increasing,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  own  reports,  it  originated 
in  other  things  than  the  change  of 
currency. 

8.  In  many  districts  the  farmers 
were  suffering  severely  from  the  low 
price  and  unsaleable  character  of 
wool 

4.  Agricultural  produce  had  been 
^eatly  depressed  in  price  by  large       { 
importations. 

5.  The  influx  of  Irish  labourers 
had  operated  to  reduce  wages,  and 
create  an  excess  of  labour  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures. 

0.  In  many  trades  the  working 
classes  were  distressed  by  low  wages, 
caused  by  the  low  prices  at  which 
foreign  goods  could  oe  imported. 

7.  The  losses  of  the  mners  from 
the  causes  we  have  mentioned  ne- 
cessarily reduced  wages,  and  the 
quantity  of  employment  amidstt  their 
labourers. 

8.  The  distress  of  the  workmf 
classes  caused  distress  in  trade,  ana 
reduced  prices  in  both  agriculture 
and  maniuactures. 

9.  WTiile  there  was  a  great  declme 
in  the  consumption  of  animal  food, 
the  supply  of  it  from  Ireland  was  in- 
creased; this  of  course  distressed 
the  grazing  districts,  and  injured  the 
fanners  generallv. 

10.  The  shipping  interest,  the  sflk  . 
trade,  die  mining,  and  several  other 
interests,  were  aistressed  by  foreign 
competition ;  the  ship-builders,  rope- 
makers,  sailmakers,  &c^  were  ais- 
tressed indirectly  by  the  same  cause, 
and  directly  by  the  liberty  given  to 
shipping  to  fit  in  foreign  ports. 

11.  Some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
tures were  bound  to  low  prices  by 
the  protecting  duties  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

12.  The  distress  of  so  large  a  part 
of  the  population  necessarDy  dis- 
tressed trade  and  manufactures  ge« 
nerally. 
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All  this  we  fUij  is  undeniable ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  of 
currency,  x  et  you  put  it  out  of  sight, 
and  ascribed  public  suifferin^  almost 
wholly  to  Bucb  change  I 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  with  your 
conduct  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  late  years  on  the  Com  Laws,  you 
r^^ularly  insisted  that  such  laws  go- 
verned the  prices  of  com.  One  part 
of  you  maintained  that  the  old  ones 
caused  com  to  be  much  dearer  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  other 
part  maintained  that  a  change  would 
ruin  the  farmers  by  low  prices.  You 
asserted  that  com  was  made  dear  by 
prohibition,  and  that  it  would  be 
made  cheap  by  admitting  the  foreign- 
er into  the  market.  The  variations 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  value, 
you  charged  on  variations  in  the 
supply;  and  the  same  was  done  by 
the  Press.  In  the  88th  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  find  this 
statement  '*  Owing  partly  to  the 
unprecedented  destruction  of  agri- 
cultural capital  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  low  prices  of  1814,  1815, 
and  1816,  (these  low  prices  had  not 
been  produced  by  the  suppression 
of  small  notes,)  partly  to  deficient 
harvests,  and  more  than  all  to  the 
restraints  on  importation,  the  prices 
of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  were  op- 
pressivdy  high.  But  mark  the  ef- 
fects of  this  increase  of  price— fresh 
capital  was  applied  to  the  land ;  and 
this  increase  of  tillage,  conspiring 
wi^  favourable  seasons,  again  sunk 
prices  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
fell  in  October  1822  so  low  as  88s. 
Id^  the  average  of  that  year  being 
oiily4ds.3d.  I"  These  sentiments  were 
your  own,  with  this  exception,  that 
you  ascribed  the  low  prices  of  1821 
and  1822  to  the  excessive  importa- 
tions which  took  place  before  the 
doeing  of  the  ports  in  1819. 

Ana  what  is  your  conduct  at  pre- 
sent? When  you  speak  of  prices  in 
detail,  you  virtually  deny  Uiat  they 
have  been  in  any  material  degree  af- 
fected by  the  change  of  currency. 
When  you  speak  of  Uie  low  prices  of 
wool,  do  you  charge  them  on  this 
change  ?  No.  When  you  treat  on  the 
pauperism  and  distress  of  the  south- 
ern and  midland  counties,  do  you 
make  this  change  responsible  for 
them?  No.  Do  vou  blame  it  for 
•  bringing  the  Irish  labourers  into  the 
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country,  who,  as  you  assert,  form 
such  a  powerful  spurce  of  general 
bad  wages  and  pauperism  ?  No.  When 
you  look  at  the  distress  of  the  ship- 
ping interest,  or  of  the  silk  trade,  or 
of  the  lead  and  copper  miners,  or  of 
the  cotton  weavers,  or  of  the  produ- 
cers of  kelp,  or  of  any  portion  of  the 
community,  do  you  say  it  has  been 
produced  by  the  change  in  question  Y 
No.  Do  you  assert  this  change  to  be 
the  cause  why  the  manufacturers  are 
bound  to  such  low  prices  in  foreign 
markets?  No. 

Thus,  when  you  framed  the  pre- 
sent Com  Law,  you  declared  that  it, 
by  its  effect  on  supply,  would  govern 
the  prices  of  com;  you  now  declare 
that  it  cannot  affect  prices,  and  that 
they  are  governed  by  the  currency. 
When  you  look  at  prices  and  public 
suffering  in  the  aggregate,  you  ascribe 
them  to  one  cause;  but  when  you 
look  at  them  in  detail,  you  deny  ope- 
ration to  this  cause,  and  ascribe  them 
to  others  wholly  different ! 

If  this  monstrous  inconsistency  af- 
fected your  own  reputation  only,  we 
should  be  silent  respecting  it;  but  it 
bears  vitally  on  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  you 
to  legislate  correctly  on  the  property 
and  bread  of  the  community,  it  you 
be  ignorant  of  the  things  which  go- 
vern price.  The  latter  is  either  re- 
gulated by  the  currency,  or  it  is  not; 
we  call  on  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
country,  to  decide  the  question. 

We  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  your  decision.  A 
large  part  of  vou,  in  speaking  of  the 
high  prices  of  com  in  1817  and  1818, 
and  the  low  ones  in  1821  and  1822, 
ascribe  them  wholly  to  the  currency. 
Would  not  the  bad  crops  in  the  for- 
mer years,  the  excessive  importations 
on  an  abundant  crop  which  they  cau- 
sed, and  the  very  great  increase  of 
imports  from  Ireland  in  the  latter 
years,  affect  prices  ?  If  they  would, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  those  legis- 
lators who  put  them  wholly  out  of  the 
question  ? 

You  speak  of  a  metallic  standard 
of  value,  as  though  the  relative  value 
of  commodities  to  it,  could  not  vary; 
you  assert  that  with  it  the  prices  of 
commodities  must  be  always  low. 
We  have  no  alternative  but  to  disbe- 
lieve you,  or  history  altogether.  Is 
the  price  of  wheat  governed  by  this 
standard,  or  by  the  seasons?    Are 
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wages  governed  by  it,  or  by  tbe  sup- 
ply of  labour,  and  the  quantity  of  em- 
ployment? We  put  the  question  in 
regard  to  every  commodity.  What 
is  the  reply  eiven  by  history  and  the 
nature  of  thmffs  ?  It  is,  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  standard  of 
Tfldue  to  govern  prices,  and  that  they 
must  vary  about  as  much  witha  me^ 
tallic,  as  with  a  paper  one.  In  illus- 
tration, we  give  the  average  price  of 
wheat  at  Dantzic  during  four  periods 
of  ten  years  each. 

From  1780  to  1789  it  was  39s.  lOd. 

1790  to  1799  438.    8d. 

1800  to  1809  60s.    Od. 

1810  to  1819   358.    4d. 

We  may  add,  that  the  price  gene- 
rally varied  much  yearly.  Were  the 
variations  caused  by  changes  in  the 
standard  of  value  ?  No;  they  flowed 
from  causes  wholly  independent  of 
it. 

You  charge  the  hi^h  prices  of  the 
war  on  a  aepreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  history  of  the  last  two 
yeai's  and  the  present  one  abundantly 
proves,  that  it  the  supply  of  foreign 
corn  were  as  small,  and  the  demand 
of  government,  and  means  of  con- 
sumption of  the  working  classes, 
were  as  great,  as  they  were  during 
the  war,  corn  would  be  now  fully  as 
dear  with  a  metallic  currency  as  it 
then  was  with  a. paper  one.  Let  la- 
bour be  as  much  in  demand,  and  as 
free  from  foreign  competition,  as  it 
was  during  the  war^  and  wages  will 
be  as  hiffh  as  Uiey  then  were.  Place 
imported  commodities  in  the  war 
circumstances,  and  they  will  rise  to 
the  war  prices.  This  will  be  the 
case  if  the  price  of  gold  remain  what 
it  is. 

What  is  the  outrageous  absurdity 
which  you  here  fall  into?  You  in 
reality  maintain,  that,  with  a  gold 
currency,  short  crops  and  inability 
to  procure  supplies  from  abroad 
cannot  make  corn  dear — an  inade- 

?[uate  supply  of  labour,  and  freedom 
rom  foreign  competition,  cannot 
make  wages  high—and  short  supply, 
expensive  transit,  scarcity,  and  high 
wages,  cannot  make  general  commo- 
dities dear ! 

The  high  price  of  gold  during  the 
war  was  caused,  as  every  intelligent 
man  knows,  by  other  things  than  the 
high  prices  of  commodities.  It  arose 
partly  from  the  great  general  demand 
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for  gold  created  by  the  war,  and 
partly  in  respect  of  this  country, 
from  the  circumstances  produced  by 
the  war,  which  rendered  a  great  ex- 
port of  gold  necessary,  and  an  equal 
import  impossible.  Yet  you  practi- 
cally assert,  that  the  price  of  gold 
cannot  be  affected  by  a  great  de- 
maud,  a  constant  export,  and  inabi- 
lity to  import;  and  can  only  be  m- 
sed  by  the  high  prices  of  commodi- 
ties! 

If  you  admit  the  contrary,  yon 
overturn  your  beautiful  currencjr 
theory.  If  you  admit  that  short  sup- 
ply and  scarcity  can  produce  hi^ 
prices  independently  of  the  curren- 
cy, you  cannot  deny  that  they  pro- 
duced such  prices  during  the  wv. 
If  you  admit  that  rold  can  be  made 
dear  by  a  great  aemand,  neceasazr 
export  and  short  supply,  independ- 
ently of  the  prices  of  commodities, 
you  cannot  aeny  that  its  high  price 
during  the  war  flowed  from  them. 
If  you  make  these  admissions,  you 
own  tliat  the  paper  currency,  duriitf 
the  war,  was  not  the  cause  of  high 
prices,  and  was  not  depreciated. 

You  say  that  a  contraction  of  tiie 
currency  must  cause  not  only  a  mo- 
mentary, but  a  permanent  fall  of 
prices,  because  the  property  of  the 
country  must  be  represented  by  the 
currency,  ai^d  therefore  the  vahie  of 
the  one  must  fall  with  the  amount  of 
the  otlier. 

In  this  you  virtually  maintain,  that 
the  quantity  of  property  cannot  be 
affected  by  variations  in  the  amoont 
of  money — ^that  production  will  be 
the  same  in  quantity,  whether  prices 
be  profitable  or  losing  ones — that  a 
diminution  of  capital  cannot  dimi- 
uish  production.  If  you  own  the 
contrary,  you  must  own  that  the 
currency  can  be  increased  or  redu- 
ced widiout  permanently  affecting 
prices. 

Let  US'  suppose  that,  by  small 
notes,  two  millions  are  added  to  the 
currency,  and  that  half  the  sun  s 
lent  to  the  farmers.  How  will 
farmers  employ  it?  Granting  t 
in  the  first  instance,  they  use  it 
keep  their  produce  from  market,  [ 
thereby  raise  prices,  this,  as  you 
clare,  must  raise  their  profits,  ] 
incite  ihem  to  force  their  old  h 
with  manure,  and  take  additio 
land  into  culture.  What  must  folio 
An  increase  in  the  quantity  <^  ] 
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duce  fully  equal  to  the  increase  of 
currency,  and  of  course,  according 
to  your  onrn  doctrines,  the  old  prices. 

,  Suppose  that  the  other  million  is 
advanced  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers, how  will  they  employ  it? 
They  cannot  raise  the  price  of  wool- 
lens without  contracting  largely  the 
foreign  markets,  therefore  they  can- 
not raise  labour  and  raw  produce. 
They  will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  woollens  equal  to  the  in- 
crease of  currency,  and,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  permanent  rise  of 
prices. 

Suppose  that,  by  the  suppression 
of  bank-notes,  two  millions  are  taken 
from  the  ci^ital  of  the  farmers  or  the 
woollen  manufacturers.  This  will 
cause,  for  a  moment,  forced  sales  and 
low  prices;  but  production  must  fall 
in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  capital, 
ana  prices  muse  rise  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  The  farmers  must 
raise  less  produce,  and  therefore, 
with  the  same  consumption,  foreign- 
ers must  supply  the  difference,  or 
com  and  cattle  must  be  made  dear 
by  the  suppression  of  the  notes.  Tlie 
woollen  manufacturers  must  produce 
leas  woollens;  therefore,  with  the 
same  consunoption,  foreigners  must 
supply  the  oifference,  or  the  sup- 
pression must  make  woollens  dear. 

If  you,  by  any  suppression  of  bank- 
notes, take  thirty  or  forty  millions 
from  the  capital  of  the  country,  you 
must  contract  general  business  in  a 
proportionate  degree;  the  farmers 
must  raise  less  produce,  the  manu- 
facturers must  fabricate  fewer  goods, 
and  the  merchants  must  have  less 
trade;  but  prices,  except  for  the  mo- 
ment, must  still  genertuly  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  By  contracting 
business,  it  may  create  a  great  glut 
of  labour ;  this  may  reduce  prices,  by 
reducing  wages;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deficiency  of  capital  will 
raise  them  by  adding  to  the  cost  of 
production.  By  doing  this,  you  will 
greatly  narrow  your  general  busi- 
ness, produce  a  vast  portion  of  dis- 
tress, and  give  a  large  amount  of 
your  trade  to  foreign  nations;  but  you 
will  cause  no  permanent  reduction 
of  prices,  unless  it  flow  from  the  pe- 
nury of  your  labouring  orders. 

It  is  bv  operating  in  this  manner, 
and  not  by  producmg  any  permanent 
reduction  of  prices,  tliat  your  sup- 
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pression  of  small  notes  haa  been  the 
parent  of  much  public  suffering. 

If  you  say,  unlimited  issues  of 
bank-notes  enable  the  producers  to 
keep  goods  constantly  mgh  by  with* 
homing  them  from  market,  we  reply, 
it  is  impossible.  The  more  abun* 
dant  capital  is,  the  greater  must  pro- 
ductioti  be ;  the  farmer  and  manufac- 
turer must,  on  the  average,  sell  in 
the  year  all  they  produce,  and  it  must 
be  consumed.  Such  issues,  by  keep- 
in^  production  at  the  highest  relative 
pomt,  must  keep  prices  generally 
low ;  the  glut  or  capital,  wnich  has 
existed  since  tiie  war  ceased,  has  • 
been  the  parent  of  excessive  produc- 
tion and  low  prices. 

If  you  assert,  that  abundance  of 
money  must  make  it  cheap,  we  re- 
ply, that,  in  respect  of  capital,  this 
can  only  make  the  profits  on  it  cheap. 
The  wi^es  of  capital,  like  those  of 
labour,  must  be  made  low  by  excess ; 
and  this  must  make  goods,  not  dearer, 
but  cheaper.  Abundance  of  money, 
as  revenue,  no  doubt,  makes  it  cheap, 
but  bank-notes  are  not  issued  as  re- 
venue. Such  abundance,  and  the  con- 
sequent high  prices,  can  only  flow 
from  abundance  of  prosperity.  Bank- 
notes can  only  raise  general  pricea 
by  raising  revenue ;  and  it  is  only  by 
increasing  prosperity,  that  they  can 
do  this.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  raise  your  prices  so  far  as  to 
contract  your  markets,  because  a  con- 
traction must  be  an  instantaneous  fall 
of  prices. 

Suppose  that  several  millions  are 
added  to  the  capital  of  the  country 
by  ijie  issuing  of  bank-notes.  Your 
farmers  and  manufacturers  produce 
more  goods,  and  your  domestic,  co- 
lonial, and  forei^  trades  are  enlar- 
ged; through  this,  the  money  obtains 
employment;  but  no  permanent  ad- 
vance of  prices  takes  place,  save  what 
is  causea  by  an  increase  of  prosperi- 
ty. If  you  double  the  capital  ot  the 
individual, he  employs  the  additional 
sum,  not  iu  raising  his  prices,  but  in 
enlarging  his  stock  and  business. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  nadon. 
It  has  been  by  such  operation  that 
an  abundance  of  bank-notes  has  been 
so  prolific  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Your  doctrme  really  amounts  to 
this.  An  increase  of  money  will  not 
enlarge  production  and  importation ; 
neither  will  a  decrease  reduce  them. 
3e 
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lYike  away  the  whole  of  a  fiarmer'a 
capital,  and  it  will  not  reduce  in  the 
least  hit  production  of  com  and  cat- 
tle ;  it  will  only  reduce  his  prices : 
deprbe  the  manufacturer  of  capital, 
and  he  will  still  fabricate  the  same 
quantity  of  ^oods;  the  only  effect 
will  be  a  reduction  of  his  prices: 
itrip  a  nadon  of  its  capital,  and  this 
will  not  diminish  in  the  least  degree 
its  production  and  trade;  the  only 
consequence  will  be,  its  goods  will  be 
no  longer  sold,  but  given  away ! 

When  you  speak  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, you  vituperate  it  as  a  national 
scourge ;  you  actually  assert  that  the 
extreme  of  public  misery  is  prefera- 
ble to  one.  Yet  when  you  speak  of 
the  history  of  the  empire  during  the 
long  term  of  years  in  which  its  cur- 
rency was  paper,  you  declare  that  it 
was  distinguished  by  unexampled 
prosperity  i  We  cannot  ascribe  such 
conduct  to  wicked  attempts  to  im- 
pose on  the  community;  therefore, 
what  must  we  ascribe  it  to  ? 

A  large  number  of  your  members 
declaim  against  the  change,  on  the 
ground  that  it  operates  most  unjust- 
ly on  the  contracts  entered  into  when 
the  currency  was  paper.  The  alleged 
injustice  can  only  exist  in  the  fall  of 
prices.  Yet  most  of  those  men  re- 
gularly support  every  other  change 
Which  has  the  reduction  of  prices  tor 
its  avowed  object  They  are  wor- 
shippers of  Free  Trade — they  would 
abolish  the  Com  Law — ^they  would 
sweep  away  protecting  duties*— they 
would  buy  at  the  cheapest  market — 
solely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  goods 
and  labour  at  the  cheapest  rate! 
Wth  them,  to  bring  down  prices  by  a 
change  of  cun-ency  is  robbery ;  but 
to  bring  them  down  by  other  means 
U  perfect  equity ! 

»^  You  insist  that  a  paper  currency, 
without  limitation,  would  again  pro- 
duce general  high  prices.  By  this  you 
really  insist  that  the  production  and 
import  of  an  enormous  additional 
quantity  of  animal  food — the  produc- 
tion and  import  of  more  com,  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  of  quarters 
annually — the  import  of  a  vast  addi- 
tional mass  of  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
other  articles — the  loss  of  foreign 
markets  for  manufactures — ^and  an 
Immense  import  of  most  kinds  of  ma^ 
nufactured  goods,  could  not  prevent 
high  prices ! !  I 

We  solemnly  protest  against  yoiu: 
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dogmaa,  because  we  wish  to  be  I 
thought  sane,  saying  nothine  of  other  | 
matters.  Borrowing  from  uie  terms 
which  your  tutors  and  leaders  be- 
stow so  liberally  on  their  opponents, 
we  must  humbly  observe,  that  the 
most  finished  **  empirics"  never  pro- 
duced any  thing  capable  of  exceUiii^ 
your  currency  **  empiricism." 

The  low  prices,  whatever  may  be 
their  cause,  have  evidently  formed 
the  immediate  great  source  of  the 
suffering.  The  rarmer  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  cover  the  demands 
on  him;  the  inevitable  fruits  have 
been  loss  and  insolvency.  Other  pro- 
ducers have  not  been  able  to  ob» 
tain  prices  that  would  yield  them  i 
adequate  profits.  The  prices  of  agri-  ^ 
cultural  produ<!e  and  manulactured 
goods  have  been  too  low  to  afford 
sufficient  wages  to  the  working 
classes.  These  classes  have  been 
distressed  much  less  by  the  want  of 
work,  than  by  inability  to  earn,  when 
in  full  employment,  a  sufficiency  of 
necessaries ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
their  low  wages  have  been  produced 
by  low  prices. 

Now  putting  the  currency  wholly 
aside,  you  have  intentionally  produ- 
ced ^ese  low  prices  by  your  new 
laws.  You  changed  the  Com  Laws 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reducii^ 
prices ;  you  did  the  same  touching 
wool,  seeds,  and  other  articles  ot 
agricultural  produce ;  and  it  was  to 
reduce  prices  that  you  changed  the 
whole  of  your  protecting  laws.  Your 
l^slation  has  only  produced  what 
you  intended  it  to  do ;  jou  are  sur^ 
rounded  by  demonstration  that  the 
low  prices  which  you  intended  it  to 
producehave  formed  the  main  source 
of  the  distress ;  yet  you  protest  tint 
the  distress  cannot  be  ascribed  to  it 
in  the  smallest  degree ! 

What  is  really  your  conduct  here  f 
You  make  a  law  expressly  to  prohi- 
bit the  farmer  from  obtaining  for  his 
produce  sufficient  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses on  the  one  hand,  and  to  take 
from  him  a  part  of  his  market  on  the 
other;  in  consequence,  he  sinks  into 
distress  and  bankruptcy:  yet  70a 
declare,  that  although  your  law^  has 
had  its  intended  effects,  it  cannot 
possibly  have  injured  him!  You 
make  another  law  to  prohibit  th6 
shipowner,  silk  manufacturer^  mi* 
ner^  &c«  &c^  from  obtaining  remime* 
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rating  prices^  and  to  take  fit>ni  them 
their  trade ;  they  inevitably  fall  into 
loss  and  ruin;  but  you  insist,  that 
though  your  law  has  thus  sunk  their 
prices,  and  reduced  their  trade,  it 
must  have  benefited  them!  You 
make  a  third  to  cut  down  wages  so 
far,  by  a  reduction  of  prices,  that  the 
labourer,  by  the  most  severe  toil, 
cannot  keep  his  family  from  want; 
jon  acknowledge  that  it  has  had  the 
mtended  effect  on  his  wages,  but 
maintain  that  it  must  have  been 
highly  advantageous  to  him  I  Your 
arch-'*  empnric,  Mr  Huskisson,  de- 
clared that  his  measures  were  to 
produce  cheapness,  and  admit  fo- 
reigners to  a  certain  extent  into  your 
markets;  he  owns  that  they  have  pro- 
duced cheapness  by  taking  away  pro- 
fits and  wages ;  he  admits  that  tiie 
country  is  in  great  suffering,  and 
that  the  working  classes  are  in  great 
penury ;  ^et  he  insists  that  his  mea- 
sures which  he  intended  to  produce, 
and  which  have  on  his  own  confes- 
sions produced,  the  losing  prices  and 
famine  wages,  have  had  no  share  in 
creating  the  distress,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  very  advantage- 
ous!!! 

In  the  whole  history  of  *•  empiri- 
cism" this  was  never  before  equal- 
led. The  most  impudent  of  medical 
quacks  never  yet  ventured  to  declare 
tiiat  he  increased  health  by  poison- 
ing people ;  and  that  when  he  de- 
stroyed them  in  this  manner,  he  gave 
them  life,  and  had  no  share  in  cau- 
sing their  death.  This,  however,  is 
done  by  your  political  quacks;  they 
declare,  that  oy  destroying  proper- 
ty, profits,  and  bread,  they  increase 
prosperity;  and  that  when  by  this 
they  plunge  the  master  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  workman  into  star- 
vation, they  do  not  cause  distress, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  give  wealth  to 
the  one,  and  abundance  to  the  other ! 

After  deciding  in  this  manner  that 
laws  which  intentionally  destroy 
property,  profits,  employments,  and 
irages,  cannot  possibly  produce  dis- 
tress— ^that  the  farmer  and  manufac- 
turer must  be  benefited  by  losing 
prices  and  the  annihilation  of  their 
capital,  and  the  working  classes  must 
have  their  comforts  increased  by  the 
loss  of  employment  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  to  famine  ones — after 
doing  this,  you  decide  that  prospe- 
rity must  be  soon  restored  without 
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any  efforts  on  your  part  towards  its 
restoration  I 

What,  in  reality,  is  your  hitter  de- 
cision ?  You  declare  that  the  land* 
owner  must  ;7«niiaii€n%  reduce  his 
rents — that  he  must  lose  for  ever  a 
large  part  of  his  income  and  proper* 
ty ;  and  in  the  same  breath  you  toll 
him  that  he  will  soonregahi  prosper 
rity.  You  declare  that  the  invasion 
of  Ills  markets  by  foreiffners,  and  ths 
inability  of  the  labounng  orders  to 
consume  a  sufiSciency  of  com  and 
animal  food,  shall  permanentfy  bma 
the  farmer  to  inadequate  priQ^ ;  and 
in  the  same  breath  you  tell  him  thai 
he  will  soon  regain  prosperity.  You 
declare  that  the  shipowners  and  va* 
rious  manufacturen  of  different  do* 
scriptions  shall  be  permanently  bound 
to  losing  prices  and  glut ;  and  in  the 
same  breath  you  tell  them  that  they 
will  soon  regain  prosperity.  You 
declare  that  the  labouring  classes 
shall  be  permanently  bound  to  fa* 
mine  wages,  and  the  imoads  of  fo« 
reigners  on  their  employment ;  and 
in  Sie  same  breath  you  tell  them  that 
they  will  soon  regain  prosperity^ 
You  insist  that  the  elements  of  pros* 
perity  shall  be  for  ever  banished— 
that  your  laws  shall  for  ever  confine 
land  and  its  productions  to  distress 
value,  producers  to  distress  prices^ 
and  the  labouring  orders  to  distress 
wages ;  and  at  the  same  moment  you 
insist  that  there  will  soon  be  a  return 
of  prosperity ! 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common 
reason,  why  do  you  desire  prosperity 
when  you  are  so  violently  hostile  to 
high  prices?  They  are  one  and  in<M* 
visible.  To  be  prosperous,  the  land* 
lord  must  have  the  value  of  his  land 
preserved  from  injury,  and  obtain  s 
good  rent;  the  fanner  must  have 
prices  which  will  enable  him  to  pay 
such  rent,  give  good  wa^es  and  make 
good  profits;  the  manumcturers  must 
have  prices  which  will  enable  them 
to  buy  raw  produce  at  a  reasonably 
high  rate,  give  good  wages,  and  make 
good  profits ;  and  the  working  classes 
must  have  good  wages,  ana  a  suffi- 
ciency of  employment.  All  this  can 
only  exist  in  high  prices,  and  with- 
out it  there  can  be  no  prosperity. 
Yet  while  you  profess  to  sigh  for  the 
latter,  you  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  only  things  it  can  flow 
fromi 

And  why  are  you  so  hostile  to  Ugh 
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prices?  During  the  long  period  in 
whicli  you  had  them,  did  they  de- 
stroy your  revenue,  paralyze  your 
power,  and  scourge  your  trade  ?  Did 
they  ruin  and  starve  your  popula- 
tion ?  You  are  mute,  but  we  find  an 
answer  in  the  most  magnificent  pe- 
riod of  English  history.  Oh,  but  you 
sagely  sh^e  your  heads  and  exclaim 
— '*  They  would  affect  contracts,  ba- 
nish gold,  prevent  competition  with 
foreigners,  and  produce  fits  of  suffer- 
ing." And  would  all  these,  collec- 
tively, be  as  injurious  as  the  present 
Stress.?  They  would  comparative- 
ly be  evils  too  trivial  to  be  thought 
of.  Yet  to  preserve  the  country 
from  such  evils,  you  fill  it  with  loss, 
hunger,  and  misery^-with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  ruin.  To  prevent 
sickness  you  take  away  life. 

Your  conduct  is  the  more  inexcu- 
sable, because  the  history  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  this,  is  open 
for  vour  instruction.  In  proportion 
as  foreign  nations  have  had  high 
prices,  they  have  been  rich  and  pros- 
perous; in  proportion  as  they  nave 
nad  low  ones,  they  have  been  poor 
and  iKTetched.  What  does  the  Rus- 
sian or  Prussian  agriculturist  reap 
from  low  prices,  save  permanent  po- 
verty and  embarrassment  ?  Wliat 
does  the  continental  labourer  draw 
from  low  wages,  save  constant  pe- 
nury and  privation?  Nevertheless, 
you  proclaim  that  this  country  must 
sink  to  their  low  prices  and  wages, 
to  gain  wealth  and  prosperity ! 

If  you  thus  continue  to  delude 
yourselves,  you  will  not  long  delude 
others.  When  you  rail  against  the 
old  restrictive  system  and  bank-notes, 
people  will  remember  that  tliey  did 
not  overwhelm  the  empire  with 
dreadful  misery,  as  your  tree  trade 
and  gold  have  done.  When  you  ut- 
ter your  unmeaning  folly, "  that  this 
country  must  not  stand  still  while  all 
is  in  motion  around  it;"  they  will 
think  that  **  standing  still"  could  not 
have  yielded  worse  fruits  than  the 
"  motion"  you  have  given  it  has  yield- 
ed. When  you  tell  producers  that 
you  will  enrich  them  oy  taking  away 
their  profits  and  property,  or  labour- 
.ers,  that  you  will  increase  their  com- 
forts by  rendering  it  impossible  for 
them  to  support  themselves  by  the 
most  severe  toil,  they  will  detect  the 
true  character  of  the  **  empiricism," 
and  treat  it  accordingly. 
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At  least  be  condstent ;  if  you  must 
vituperate  high  prices,  vituperate 
prosperity  equally.  Proclaim  that 
the  latter  is  me  bane  of  the  public 
weal,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  ba- 
nish it  for  ever.  This  will  enable 
the  communi^  to  judge  c<»TectIy  (rf 
your  proceedings. 

But  you  say,  not  only  that  there 
will  be  a  return  of  prosperity  in  spite 
of  what  you  have  done,  but  that  it 
will  be  hastened  by  your  further  la- 
bours in  reducing  profits  and  waffea. 
Your  present  protections  are  nut 
temporary  ones,  which  vou  are  an- 
xious to  abolish.  Mainroi  you  declare 
that  the  extinction  of  the  Com  Law 
would  form  a  vast  source  of  prospe- 
rity ;  let  us  now  look  at  your  doc- 
trines on  this  matter. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell,  amidst  other 
absurdities,  has  lately  informed  the 
world  that— *<  If  the  effect  of  the  Com 
Law  is  at  least  to  raise  the  price  of 
corn  5s.  a-quarter,  this  advance  on 
the  quantity  consumed,  taken  at  fifty 
million  quarters,  creates  a  charge  on 
the  public  of  L.12y5O0/)00,  a-year." 
In  this,  you  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cur: every  reduction  in  the  price  of 
com,  you  represent  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  public  at  large. 

Sir  Henry  thus  admits  that  a  re- 
duction of  ds.  in  the  quarter  of  com, 
would  take  annually  twelve  miUions 
and  a  half,  from  some  part  of  the 
"public:" — ^from  whom  would  the  1 
sum  be  taken  ?  From  the  landowners  J 
onl^,  is  the  readv  reply  of  both  him 
and  yourselves.  We  deny  it — we  as- 
sert that  men  who  give  such  a  reply 
are,  in  respect  of  information,  a  ois- 
grace  to  Parliament 

It  is  as  certain,  that  a  reduction  io 
the  price  of  corn  must  reduce  hus- 
banary  wages,  as  it  is  that  one  in  the 
prices  of  cottons  and  woollens  must 
reduce  the  wages  in  the  cotton  and 
woollen  trades.  When  such  a  reduc- 
tion takes  place,  the  farmer  must  di- 
minish his  costs  of  production;  he 
cannot  immediately  operate  on  rent 
and  taxesy  therefore  he  employs  less 
labour  and  reduces  wages.  No  fact 
is  better  established  by  history  than 
this — a  fall  in  com  causes  a  g^reater 
reduction  in  husbandry  wages»  look- 
ing at  quantity  of  employment  as 
well  as  rate,  than  in  rents.  Such 
wages  are  now  only  half  of  wliat  they 
were  during  the  war,  but  rents  have 
not  fallen  m  proportion. 
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What  we  and  history  say,  will  not, 
we  are  well  aware,  make  any  impres- 
sion on  you ;  but,  however,  it  is  as- 
serted by  the*' quacks'* — we  use  ^eir 
own  language— whom  Sir  Henry  fol- 
lows, and  yourselves,  that  a  fall  in 
com  must  cause  a  fall,  not  only  in 
husbandry,  but  in  all  wages.  It  is 
your  grand  argument  to  the  land- 
owners, that  the  loss  of  rent  produ- 
ced by  cheap  com,  would  be  balan- 
ced by  the  cneapness  of  labour  and 
commodities. 

Every  man  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  knpws  that  to  the  farmer 
rents  are  really  the  highest  when 
corn  is  the  lowest;  and  that  a  fall  in 
com  sweeps  away  a  large  portion  of 
his  capital. 

Now,  how  stands  the  matter  on 
your  own  confessions  ?   . 

The  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
would  be  as  much  taken  from  the 
husbandry  labourers,  sayine  nothing 
of  the  farmers,  as  from  the  landown- 
ers. The  sum  does  not  constitute  a 
charge  on  the  landowners,  the  farm- 
ers, ue  husbandry  labourers,  and  the 
labouring  classes  generally.  While 
it  forms  a  gain  to  some  of  these,  it 
causes  no  loss  to  the  others. 

Tbisyou  distinctly  admit  and  main- 
tain. 

Upon  whom  then  does  the  sum 
fall  as  a  charge  ?  The  master  manu- 
iiicturers,  traders,  and  people  who 
live  on  the  interest  of  money.  Do 
they  consume  all  the  com  grown  in 
the  country  ?  Sir  Henry  Pamell  him- 
self will  scarcely  assert  this  in  terms, 
although  he  does  so  in  effect  They 
of  course  can  only  be  affected  by  it 
,  as  a  charge  in  proportion  to  their 
consumption.  They  probably  do  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  population, 
and  perhaps  they  do  not  consume 
one-nfteenth  of  the  com,  as  Sir  Hen- 
ry's estimate  includes  that  consumed 
hy  the  fisu'mers  in  seed  and  feed. 

The  5s.  per  quarter,  then,  does  not 
form  a  charge  on  the  "public,"  if  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  term,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population ;  and 
it  only  forms  one  on  tne  trifling  mi- 
nority of  the  "  public"  to  the  amount 
of  about  L.830,000.  This  is  the  fact 
according  to  your  own  doctrines. 

If,  then,  you  take  this  sum  from  the 
price  of  com,  you  take  it  from  a  large 
part  of  tbe  ''  public,"  to  give  it  to  a 
ainall  one ;  you  transfer  the  wages  of 
(he  busbfmdry  labourer  to  th^  income 
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of  the  comparatively  wealthy.  This 
is  not  all.  You  assert  that  the  re- 
duction must  reduce  general  wages 
and  prices :  if  this  be  tme,  it  follows 
that  the  labourers  employed  by  the 
export  trade  really  charge  the  money 
they  pay  for  com  on  foreicpiers,  and 
of  course  the  latter  would  reap  the 
fl^in  on  the  com  consumed  by  tnem. 
The  fact  then  is  this:  you  take  a 
laree  sum  from  one  part  of  the  "  pub- 
lic,^' and  only  give  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  other ;  the  rest  you  give  to  fo- 
reigners: in  consequence,  you  sub- 
ject the  **  public"  as  a  whole  to  loss. 

On  your  own  doctrines,  this  is  in- 
controvertible. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  on  this  matter  in 
reality  asserts,  1.  The  dearer  corn  is, 
the  greater  is  the  dead  loss  sustained 
by  the  farmers  on  all  they  sow,  give 
to  their  cattle,  and  consume  in  their 
houses,  although,  as  they  produce 
this  corn  themselves,  variations  in  its 
market  value  cannot  possibly  make 
any  difference  to  them.  2.  Tliis  dead 
loss  cannot  be  in  any  degree  coun- 
terpoised to  them  by  tjie  additional 
profit  they  gain  on  the  com  they  seU. 
3.  The  dearer  com  is,  the  greater  is . 
the  dead  loss  sustained  by  the  land- ' 
owners  on  all  they  consume.  4.  This 
dead  loss  cannot  be  in  any  de^ee 
made  up  to  them  by  the  rents  which 
dear  com  gives  them.  5.  As  this 
dead  loss  to  both  rises  with  the  price 
of  corn,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  least 
when  com  is  the  cheapest ;  of  course 
the  profits  and  rents  of  farmers  and 
landowners  must  be  at  the  maxi- 
mum when  com  is  not  sold  but  given 
away.  6.  The  wages  and  employ- 
ment of  husbandry  and  other  labour- 
ers cannot  be  in  the  least  varied  by 
variations  in  the  price  of  corn.  He 
either  asserts  all  this,  or  he  asserts 
tiiat  the  landowners,  farmers,  and 
husbandry  and  other  labourers,  do 
not  consume  a  grain  of  com ;  but  that 
the  whole  produced  in  the  country, 
seed  incluaed,  is  consumed  by  the 
rest  of  the  population.  His  dogma 
amounts  to  Uie  one  or  the  other. 

Yet  this  Sir  Henry  is  one  of  your 
leaders ;  he  was  the  chairman  of  your 
Finance  Committee,  he  writes  books 
on  Currency  and  Political  Economy, 
and  he  despises,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
infallibility,  those  who  dissent  from 
him.  Here  is  one  reason  why  his 
errora  should  be  severely  dealt  with, 
Wid  we  will  cite  wother;  he  puts 
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forth  theM  nonBtroiiB  errore  after 
tbef  ha^e  been  again  and  again  re- 
futed. 

Why  do  you  sanction  the  doctrine 
that  variations  in  the  price  of  com 
fali  solely  on  rents?  Mere  opinion 
respecting  it  is  out  of  the  auestion, 
because  it  has  been  abundantly  tested 
by  experiment  You  have  had  iong 
perioos  of  dear,  and  of  cheap  com ; 
what  have  they  established?  The 
farmers  and  husbandry  labourers 
profited  more  than  the  landowners 
from  the  high  price,  and  they  suffei^ 
ed  more  from  the  low  one.  The  na- 
ture of  thinffs  proves  that  this  must 
al  wavs  be  the  case — ^that  at  all  times 
the  low  price  of  com  must  injure 
Ihe  husbandry  labourers  even  more 
than  the  landowners.  Why  then  do 
you,  in  the  teeth  of  experience  and 
reason,  sanction  what  is  alike  inju- 
rious in  practice  and  propagation  ? 

It  is  because  we  are  tne  enemies 
of  falsehood  and  delusion,  that  we 
protest  against  your  conduct  on  this 
matter. 

You  countenance  the  assertions 
that  the  Cora  Law  exists  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Aristocracy  only — ^tiiat  the 
great  landowners  are  the  only  people 
who  profit  from  hieh  prices.  Are 
they  true  or  false  ?  The  creat  land- 
owners generally  take  low  rents, 
which  they  var^  but  littie,  and  in 
consequence  variations  of  price  afiect 
l^em  much  less  than  theu-  tenants ; 
they  are  comparatively  but  little  be- 
nefited by  the  com  law ;  the  advan- 
ta^s  yielded  by  the  latter  in  respect 
orrent,  are  principally  reaped  by  the 
middling  and  small  landowners.  Of 
this  you  cannot  be  ignorant. 

You  thus,  under  the  pretence  of 
attacking  the  Aristocracy,  attack  the 
best  part  of  the  Democracy;  because 
a  law  happens  to  benefit  a  rich  Peer, 
it  must  be  destroyed,  though  its  de- 
Btmction  will  ruin  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple of  middling  and  small  property, 
rut  the  Aristocracy  wholly  out  of 
siffht,  and  you  will  still  have  a  body 
of  landowners  who  rank  amidst  the 
most  virtuous  and  valuable  of  your 
population,  and  who  hr  surpass  *in 
numbers  and  property  your  cotton 
and  woollen  manufacturers  combi- 
ned. 

The  land  of  these  landowners  has 
been,  in  a  large  degree,  bought  by 
them  or  their  ancestors  in  the  last 
*hhty  years;  therefore  it  does  not 
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yield  them  adeqoale  interest  on  the 
capital  vested  in  it ;  of  course,  if  you 
take  away  the  com  law,  you,  to  a 
great  extent,  take  their  just  property. 
Now,  what  are  the  pleas  on  whidi 
you  seek  to  plunder  them  ? 

You  and  your  **  empirics*'  reni* 
larly  declare,  that  labour  most  Isfl 
with  com ;  you  represent  that  your 
{^eat  object  in  bringing  down  con, 
IS  to  bring  down  wages ;  and  you  a»> 
sure  the  landowner,  that  if  hm  rents 
fall,  wages  and  commodities  will  £dl 
equally.  On  your  own  declarations, 
therefore,  the  robbery  of  these  land^ 
owners  would  not  yield  the  least  gain 
to  the  working  classes ;  it  would  only, 
in  general,  benefit  the  master  manu- 
facturers and  traders,  the  people 
whose  income  arises  from  the  faite- 
rest  of  money,  and  foreigners. 

Would  the  robbery  itise  the  imte  of 
profit  of  manufacturers  andtradoa? 
You  say,  Nol  for  you  assert  tiiat 
prices  would  fall  with  wages.  Ac- 
cording to  your  own  doctrines,  it 
could  only  benefit  them  a  little  in 
their  house-keeping  expenses. 

But  you  say  the  cheapneae  would 
increase  the  coport  trade.  Where  k 
your  evidence  ?  Some  foreign  na- 
tions prohibit  your  goods,  and  odiers 
will  only  receive  them  under  proCeet- 
ing  duties,  which  they  raise  as  you 
rMuce  your  prices.  In  several  of 
them,  the  duties  on  your  numu£M> 
tures  would  have  been  at  liiis  mo* 
ment  much  lighter  than  they  are,  if 
your  prices  had  been  kept  up ;  the  re- 
duction, therefore,  has  merely  raised 
their  revenues.  You,  therefore,  grind 
your  landowners  and  labourers  to 
powder,  not  to  increase  your  exports, 
but  to  tax  them  for  the  benefit  of  fo- 
reigners; you  compel  them  to  pay 
the  taxes  of  America  and  some  ouer 
states,  as  well  as  their  own. 

This  refers  to  your  articles  of  ex- 
port; with  r^ard  to  other  artidee^ 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law  coold 
not  enable  you  to  export  them. 

Thus,  you  would  plunge  half  yonr 
population  into  the  aoyss  of  confisca^ 
tion  and  penury,  to  increase  yomr 
exports  to  foreign  nations,  not  only 
when  you  have  no  evidence  that  it 
would  have  such  effect,  but  in  the 
teetii  of  conclusive  evid^ce  that  it 
could  not  You  raise  tiie  cry  over 
tiie  rain  and  famine  which  tow 
cheapness  creates,—"  Oh,  it  wiu  en- 
large the  export  trade  T  but  yoo  nei- 
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late  the  quantity;  you  do  not  conde- 
scend to  shew  whei'e  the  prohibi- 
tion  will  be  abolished,  or  the  pro- 
tecting duty  will  not  be  raised.  Your 
cry  is  a  crazy  assertion  branded  as 
false  by  every  species  of  evidence. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  unstates- 
manlike,  could  any  thing  be  more 
crimina],  than  this  wholescue  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  bread,  not  only 
when  you  nave  no  proof  that  it  will 
accomplish  what  you  desire,  but 
when  you  are  surrounded  by  proof 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  do  so  ? 

This,  then,  is  really  the  question 
touching  the  Com  Law, — Shall  the 
kmdownera  be  robbed  of  both  income 
and  property t  merely  that  the  master 
manufacturers,  trctdesmeri,  and  cer- 
tain  other  people  of  property, may  have 
their  expenses  of  living  somewhat  re- 
duced,  and  foreign  nations  may  be  en- 
qbled  to  buy  goods  cheaper  of  and 
draw  more  taxes  from,  this  country  f 
This  is  really  the  question ;  on  your 
4>wn  shewing,  the  labouring  classes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it* 

Your  "  empirics"  tell  the  working 
orders  that  they  will  profit  prodigi- 
ously from  cheap  bread ;  and  in  the 
tame  breath  they  tell  the  landowners, 
that  wages  must  fall  in  the  same  de- 
oree  with  bread  They  thus  confess 
tnat  tbe  labourer's  command  over 
bread  would  not  be  in  the  least  in- 
creased in  regard  to  wages.  But  they 
maaert,  a  vast  additional  quantity  of 
manufactures  would  be  exported  in 
payment  for  foreign  corn.  Putting 
out  of  sight  the  preventatives  to  this 
we  have  named,  these  same  "  empi- 
rics** maintain,  ihat  as  many  agricul- 
tural labourers  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  import  of  the 
foreign  com,  as  would  be  required 
for  fabricating  the  additional  manu- 
faetures.  On  their  own  doctrines, 
therefore,  the  working  orders  could 
not  be  benefited  in  wages,  or  quan- 
tity of  employment,  or  any  thing. 

You  know  that  these  wretched 
errors  have  fatal  effect  on  the  public 
mind— that  they  array  the  lower 
against  the  upper  classes,  and  gene- 
rate every  feeling  requisite  for  the 
IHToduction  of  public  ruin ;  yet  you 
countenance  them.  We  spare  re- 
proach, but  we  separate  ourselves 
trom  tbe  shame  and  iniquity. 

l¥e  should  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  a  man  of  Mr  Courtenay'9  cali- 


ofQce :  the  opinions  of  an  individual 
who  has  bit  the  dust  at  every  en. 
counter  with  petty  lawmaking,  and 
who  completely  broke  down  under 
such  a  matter  as  legislating  for  bene* 
fit  societies,  can  be  rendered  wortby 
of  remark  by  his  ofilce  alone.  In- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  such  a  per* 
sonage  is  actually  tne  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  therefort 
may  be  presumed  to  utter  the  senti- 
ments ot  the  Ministry :  on  this  ^ound 
we  will  offer  some  observations  on 
the  speech  he  delivered  on  Mr  Da* 
venport's  motion. 

Mr  Courtenay  with  marvelloui 
candour  owns  that  when  he  received 
his  office,  his  mind  was  free  as  **a 
sheet  of  blank  paper"  from  all  im- 
pressions touchmg  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  We  fully  believe  him,  so 
far  as  concerns  knowledge.  Here  it 
a  public  functionary  who  avows  that 
when  he  obtained  a  very  important 
office,  he  was  utterly  disqualified  for 
filling  it— he  was  totally  destitute  of 
the  information  required  for  the  dii^ 
charge  of  its  duties.  But  he  declares 
he  has  since  duly  examined  these 
principles,  and  has  found  them  to  ba 
perfectly  tme.  Could  any  thing  bt 
more  ludicrous  than  for  such  a  men 
to  pretend  to  examine,  and  above  all 
to  understand  them  ? 

Mr  Courtenay  says,  **  Procuring 
the  articles  we  might  want  where  wa 
could  get  them  at  the  cheapest  ratai^ 
be  it  domestic  or  foreign,"  is  tiia 
**  sound  principle  of  Free  Trade,"  and 
the  principle  on  which  Government 
is  '*  determined  to  act" 

This  most  ignorant  person  tlius  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  articLea 
which  this  country  produces,  and 
those  which  it  does  not  produce-*b«- 
tween  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  com,  cattle,  silki, 
and  linens  on  the  other.  In  reality  he 
maintains,  that  if  this  country  could 
be  undersold  in  every  thing,  it  ought 
to  abandon  production  altogether  I 

He  lauds  the  cheapness,  because 
by  its  **reaction"  it  increases  exports^ 
How  is  the  cheapness  produced  ?  By 
destroying  capital  and  bread— -by 
cursing  we  laoouring  classes  with 
famine.  Yet  in  his  eyes,  cheapnes3 
produced  in  this  manner  is  a  national 
benefit  Overwhelm  your  whole  po- 
pulation with  loss  and  want,  and  this 
will  be  highly  advantageous  to  it| 
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provided  you  thereby  make  some 
Iriflingadditiontoyourezports.  Does 
ibis  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  know  that  the  cheapness  is  met 
by  increased  duties  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ?  Such  a  man  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  it. 

If  you  hold  his  opinions,  why  do 
you  not  sweep  away  aU  protecting 
duties?  if  not,  why  do  you  suffer  him 
to  hold  office  ? 

Mr  Gourtenay  savs,  "  Did  the  ho- 
nourable member  imagine  that  fo- 
reigners would  ffive  us  their  goods 
for  nothing?  We  must  give  them 
ours  in  exchange,  or,  if  not,  we  must 
give  them  gold ;  and  where  could  we 
obtain  the  gold,  except  as  the  price  of 
our  goods  ?'• 

According,  therefore,  to  this  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  other  nations 
are  of  no  efficacy.  Open  your  ports 
to  French  productions,  and  this  will 
enable  you  to  export  as  many  manu- 
factures, as  70U  would  do,  should 
Fnmce  admit  them  free  of  duty. 
Why  do  you  complain  of  the  restric- 
tions of  Russia,  when  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  beyond  admitting  Russian 
produce,  and  this  will  enable  you  to 
export  as  much  as  you  would  do  if 
these  restrictions  had  no  existence  ? 
If  America  whoUv  exclude  your 
goods,  and  take  nothing  but  gold  for 
what  you  buy  of  her,  this  will  not  in- 
flict the  least  injury  on  your  trade ; 
you  will,  in  consequence  of  it,  sell  all 
the  goods  to  other  nations  for  gold, 
which  you  would  sell  to  her  should 
she  give  them  free  admission:  Why 
then  do  you  declaim  against  her  Ta- 
riff? It  is  preposterous  in  foreign 
nadons  to  censure  your  Com  Law, 
because,  if  they  will  only  take  your 
manufactures,  they  will  export  as 
much  com  as  they  would  do  if  this 
law  were  abolished.  It  is  their  own 
restrictions,  and  not  the  Com  Laws 
of  other  states,  which  prevent  Po- 
land and  Prussia  from  selling  their 
corn.  Abolish  your  restrictions,  and 
you  will  then,  in  spite  of  foreign  pro- 
hibitions, really  supply  the  universe 
with  cottons  and  woollens.  If  the 
whole  world  rigidly  exclude  your 
g^oods,  this  will  not  do  the  least  in- 
jury to  your  exports,  provided  you 
give  free  admission  to  all  foreign 
commodities.  All  this  is  truth,  or  t£e 
opinions  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
3oard  of  Trade  are  below  contempt. 


The  individual  who  fills  midi  an 
office  is  BO  inconceivably  inioniit  as 
to  assert  in  reality,  that  gold  caonot 
be  bought  abroad  with  any  thing  igre 
goods,  and  that  every  import  of  gold 
must  necessarily  cause  an  additiooal 
export  of  goods  of  its  amount ! 

Mr  Courtenay  sneers  at  the  "  im- 
derstandinfi^'  of  Mr  Sadler !  This  ii 
too  admirable.  Let  us,  however,  do 
him  justice ;  he  only  repeats  tiie 
dogmas  of  your  **  quacks,*^altfaoiig)i 
he  repeats  them  with  the  senrilitf, 
omissions,  and  blunders  ^vsf\Mj!A 
by  tiie  schoolboy  when  he  redtesUs 
incomprehensible  grammar  task,  h 
is  owing  to  your  support  tliAt  men 
whose  capacity  is  bwely  equal  to 
mechanical  clerkships,  and  wliose 
powers  of  investigation  are  not  anffi- 
cient  for  the  management  of  a  cab- 
bage garden,  thus  puff  themsolTa 
into  first-rates,  by  deriding  their  su- 
periors. An  end  must  be  put  to  their 
silly  arrogance. 

You  sanction  those  dogmas,  al- 
though you  are  surrounded  by  de* 
monstration  that  they  are  false.  It 
is  notorious  that,  ibr  much  of  the 
gold  which  you  buy  of  the  couatriei 
that  produce  it,  you  give  in  pay- 
ment foreign  goods;  and  that  your 
ability  to  export  goods  is  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  necessity  for  exportiDg 
gold.  You  call  an  un&vourable  state 
of  the  exchanges  an  evil ;  to  keep 
gold  in  the  country,  you  subject  the 
population  to  grinding  loss  and  mi- 
se^,  and  still  you  dedare  that  things 
which  compel  you  to  export  it  are 
beneficial  I 

Let  us  now  glance  at  your  conduct 
on  the  petitions  of  the  shipowners. 

Reciprocity  treaties  have  been  en- 
tered into  with  various  forei^  m- 
tious,  and  it  is  evident  that  their  real 
character  can  only  be  ascertained  bj 
information  on  the  followinff  points. 

1 .  Their  effects  on  the  employment 
of  shipping  in  the  trade  with  the 
countries  ^vith  which  they  have  been 
entered  into. 

2.  Their  effects  on  the  freiglitBi 
value,  and  quality  of  British  shipping 
generally. 

3.  Their  effects  on  the  nuniberai 
ships  and  seamen  employed  by  this 
cauntry. 

4.  Their  effects  on  foreign  sh^ 

What  do  you  do  on  the  first  point  ? 
J}q  you,  as  common  reason  w«iM 
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dictate,  look  at  the  trade  with  the  re- 
ciprocity countries  separately  f  No, 
you  look  at  all  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  as  a  whole  ;  and  you  say,  here 
is  an  increase  of  tonnage — British  has 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  fo- 
reign tonnage;  therefore  the  treaties 
have  done  no  injury.  What  is  the 
real  fact  ?  In  the  trade  with  the  re- 
ciprocity countries,  British  tonna<2[e 
has  decreased,  and  foreign  has  in- 
creased in  an  infinitely  greater  ratio 
than  it  has  done ;  a  more  conclusiye 
proof  of  the  injurious  operation  of 
the  treaties  could  not  be  ^iven ;  but, 
nevertheless,  because  British  has  in- 
creased in  the  trade  with  countries 
which  have  not  entered  into  such 
treaties,  with  countries  which  have 
no  ships,  and  with  your  own  colonies, 
you  declare  that  they  have  done  it  no 
injury !  Your  logic  amounts  to  tliis  : 
British  tonnage  has  increased  in  the 
trade  with  China  and  Canada,'  er^o^ 
it  cannot  have  been  injured  by  the 
treaties  which  have  in  a  great  degree 
expelled  it  from  the  trade  with  north- 
em  Europe  and  the  United  States  I 
Accordingtosuch  lo^c,  if  a  roan  have 
his  pocket  picked,  it  constitutes  no 
loss  to  him,  looking  only  at  the  sum 
taken  from  him  and  the  deed  of  the 
pickpocket ;  its  character  as  a  loss  or 
ffain,  must  be  decided  by  the  profit 
he  may  draw  from  his  dealings  with 
honest  people. 

We  cannot  ascribe  such  conduct — 
at  least  in  your  leaders — wholly  to 
Ignorance.  Far  be  from  us  the  error 
of  suspecting  that  Mr  Merries  knows 
any  thmg  of  first  principles,  or  is  any 
thing  better  than  a  mere  accountant; 
but  he  must  be  aware,  from  his 
acquaintance  with  figures,  that  his 
flourishes  touching  the  aggregate 
tonnage  entries,  are  no  proot  mat  the 
treaties  in  question  are  not  injurious. 
The  most  senseless  man  amidst  you 
may  comprehend,  that  an  increase 
in  the  trade  with  Spun  and  the  East 
Indies  forms  no  evidence  that  there 
has  been  no  decrease  in  that  with 
Prussia  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 

How  do  you  act  touching  the  se- 
cond point?  You  admit  that  freights 
have  been  ruinously  low  ever  srace 
the  treaties  came  into  operation;  but 
you  deny  that  they  have  formed  the 
cause.  What  do  you  cite  as  the 
cause  ?  You  actually  cite  competi- 
tion with  the  ships  of  the  reciprocity 
countries  I    The  treaties  removed 
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what  were  practically  protecting  du- 
ties from  the  foreign  vessel,  and  pla- 
ced her  on  an  equality  with  the  Bri- 
tish one;  they  dia  that  touching  ships 
which  the  admission  of  foreign  com 
duty  free  would  do  in  respect  of  com. 
Now,  you  impose  protecting  duties 
on  foreign  com  and  other  articles, 
solely  to  enable  the  British  producers 
to  obtain  higher  prices;  and  you  un- 
animously declare  that  they  cause 
prices  to  be  higher  than  they  other- 
wise could  be;  but  while  you  do 
this,  you  insist  that  a  protecting  duty 
on  the  foreign  ship  would  not  raise 
freights  in  the  least  to  the  British 
one !  Tou  actually  declare  that  the 
low  freights  of  the  British  shipowner 
arise  from  the  low  ones  which  the 
foreigner  can  afford  to  take ;  and  in 
the  same  breath  you  maintain  that 
a  duty  which  in  effect  would  greatly 
raise  the  freights  of  the  foreigner, 
would  not  enable  the  British  ship- 
owner to  raise  his  in  the  least. 

Were  you  to  solemnly  vote,  that 
light  is  darkness,  it  would  not  be  one 
jot  more  demonstrably  at  variance 
with  truth,  than  your  vote  is,  that  a 
duty  on  foreign  ships  would  not 
raise  freights  to  British  ones.  The 
vote  really  amounts  to  this — if  the 
freights  of  foreign  ships  were  trebled 
or  raised  in  any  greater  degree,  such 
ships  would  be  employed  as  much  as 
they  now  are,  and  the  advance  would 
not  raise  in  the  least  the  freights  of 
British  ones. 

How  does  this  operate  on  the  re- 
putation of  your  "  empirics  ?"  You 
may  delude  yourselves  by  such  votes, 
but  they  will  not  much  longer  de- 
lude the  country. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Marriot,  who  is  a  friend  to  recipro- 
city, the  competition  in  the  trade  with 
the  reciprocity  countries  causes 
freights  to  be  ruinously  low, not  only 
in  it,  but  in  your  coasting  and  co- 
lonic trades.  Freights  generally 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
high  in  one  trade  and  low  in  another; 
if  they  be  low  in  one,  they  must  be 
so  in  all.  On  the  same  testimony, 
they  cannot  be  higher  until  your 
ships  are  wholly  driven  from  the 
trade  with  the  reciprocity  countries. 

How  has  this  operated  on  the  va- 
lue of  British  ships  ?  It  has  destroy- 
ed one  haJf.  And  how  has  it  affect- 
ed their  quality  ?  Let  us  refer  again 
to  die  same  gentleman,  who  speaks 
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from  personal  knowledge;  he  savs 
be  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
underwriters  would  take  a  British 
ship  at  almost  half  the  premium 
they  required  on  the  foreij;n  one ; 
but  now  the  foreign  one  is  m  many 
cases  preferred ! 

And  what  is  your  conduct  on  the 
third  point?  You  have  fewer  ships 
and  seamen  than  you  had  fifteen  years 
ago;  the  number  keeps  declining, 
and,  diminished  as  it  is,  you  have  a 
constant  glut.  This  you  studiously 
keep  out  of  sight,  and  when  it  is 
pleaded,  you  ridicule  it  as  a  matter 
of  no  consequence;  because  your 
tonnage  entries  inwards  and  out- 
wards have  increased*  A  London 
Morning  Paper  lately  called  these 
entries  the  *'  commercial  navy,"  and 
you  practically  adopt  its  ludicrous 
blunder.  Judging  from  your  words^ 
it  might  be  imagined,  that  the  mari- 
time power  of  this  country  consists, 
not  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its 
ships  and  seamen,  but  in  the  num- 
ber of  voyages  they  can  make  in  \he 
year.  The  increase  in  these  entries 
arises  in  a  large  degree  from  the  steam 
vessels*  Let  one  of  these  vessels  of 
200  tons,  make  forty  voyages  in  the 
year  to  the  opposite  coas^  and  she 
will  contribute  8000  tons  to  your  en- 
tries inward;  let  forty  of  them  of  the 
same  burden  make  forty  voyages  in 
the  year ;  and  wlule  they  will  only 
comprehend  8000  tons  of  shipping, 
they  will  add  320,000  tons  to  your 
inward  entries.  There  is,  you  say, 
an  increase  in  these  entries — has  it 
been  caused  by  an  increase  of  ships 
and  seamen  ?  No  1  The  latter  have 
decreased,  but  they  Iiave  been  in  the 
year  more  frequently  numbered  over ; 
the  increase  consists  wholly  of  fic- 
titious ships  and  seamen,  but  pro- 
vided you  have  it,  you  think  the  de- 
cline of  real  ones  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment !  According  to  your  doctrines, 
the  dwindling  away  of  your  ships  to 
fifty  sail  would  not  do  the  least  in- 
jui'y  to  your  maritime  power,  pro- 
vided the  fifty  sail  could  give  you  as 
large  entries  inwards  and  outwards 
as  you  now  possess. 

And  what  do  you  do  regarding  the 
fourth  point?  Nothing.  Your  trea- 
ties are  multiplying  and  improving 
foreign  ships  and  seamen  in  all  di- 
rections; they  have  made  them  in 
many  cases  superior  to  your  own  in 
quality  and  character;  but  all  this 


does  not  give  you  the  least  eonoenb 
You  never  euauire  what  its  future 
effects  are  likely  to  be  on  the  em- 
ployment of  your  own  ehipe»  and 
your  maritime  power. 

Your  ''quacks"  represent  that  the 
low  freights  benefit  the  comoaunity 
by  reducing  prices*  This  is  as  emh 
neous  as  theu:  other  representatioBS. 
The  reduction  of  prices  which  they 
cause  is  nearly  all  monopolized  by 
foreigners. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  your  ship- 
owners have  lost  half  their  property 
— they  have  been  for  hve  years  in 
deep  distress,  and  their  distress  m- 
creases — and  your  ships  and  seamen 
have  declined  greatly  in  both  num- 
ber and  character;  all  this  you  admits 
and  still  you  declare  that  the  red' 
procity  treaties  have  been  beneficial ) 
^-4111  this  you  adnut,  and  still  you 
declare  remedy  to  be  wholly  unne* 
cessary  I 

Do  you  wish  to  draw  on  yourselvei 
the  ridicule  of  the  whole  world? 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  gianoe 
at  your  refusal  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  empire* 

For  nearly  five  years,  the  popular 
tion  has  been  'm  extreme  simering, 
and  its  suffering  has  annually  increip 
sed.  As  it  buys  more  goods  in  one 
part  of  the  year  than  in  another,  the 
distress  has  varied  in  extent,  but  eve> 
ry  year,  as  a  whole,  has  added  to  its 
severity.  Wages  have  been  unable 
to  recover,  in  the  best  momeiilL 
their  loss  sustained  in  the  wots^  and 
in  consequence  they  have  annually 
fallen.  It  was  proved  by  that  ▼iTtit> 
ous  and  patriotic  nobleman,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  that  wages  were  lower, 
and  pauperism  was  more  extensive^ 
in  1829,  than  in  1826,  although  the 
latter  year  was  called  one  of  unsfr 
ampled  distress. 

When  the  motions  for  enquiry  were 
made,  all  this  had  reduced  the  mass 
of  your  working  classes  to  the  ex* 
treme  of  wretchedness ;  death  from 
actual  starvation,  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  occurrence  amidst  theiSi 
ana  they  were,  as  a  whole,  enduring 
penury  and  hunger  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  previous  history.  Crime 
was  making  the  consequent  progrew, 
and  agriculture  and  tnide  were  sink- 
ing into  the  c4»iBeque&t  rum* 

Yet  you  refused  enquiry;  and  on 
what  grounds  ?  Becauae  you  knew 
without  it  what  remediea  were  ne- 
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oessary,  and  were  determined  to  ap- 
ply them?  No,  because  you  were 
Ignorant  of  the  remedies,  and  were 
determined  that  none  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  This  you  virtually  assign- 
ed as  your  reason. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  resisted 
enquiry  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
extend  to  some  twenty-four  topics, 
and  would  compel  you  to  examine 
the  operation  of  the  currency,  free- 
trade,  and  poor  laws. 

The  number  of  topics  is  a  matter 
too  ridiculous  for  notice.  Is  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  we  have  named 
free  from  doubt  and  controversy? 
With  regard  to  the  change  of  cur- 
rency. Ministers  declare  that  it  has 
done  no  injury,  and  has  had  no  effect 
on  prices ;  the  great  body  of  you  de- 
clare the  contrary,  and  Mr  Herries 
admits,  that  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance  for  the  truth  to  be  ascertained. 
Here  is  a  point  which  vitally  in- 
fects the  interests  of  the  empire ;  you 
cannot  possibly  l^fislate  correcUy 
on  the  property  and  bread  of  the  com- 
munity, without  accurate  knowledge 
respecting  it ;  you  are,  on  your  own 
shewing,  utterly  destitute  of  such 
knowledge  ;  and  still  you  are  not  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  public 
misery,  because  it  will  compel  you 
to  inform  yourselves  touchmg  the 
nature  of  currency ! 

Your  Free  Trade  laws  have  mani- 
festly scattered  ruin  and  misery  far 
and  wide ;  you  are  divided  respect- 
iDff  them,  and  the  country  feels  and 
believes  tJiem  to  be  erroneous.  Your 
doctrines  have  been  decisively  re- 
futed by  argument  and  experiment ; 
your  facta  are  flatly  denied,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  by  the  interests  to 
which  they  relate ;  and  your  errors, 
ooi^tradictionB,  inconsistencies,  and 
absurdities,  prove  that  you  are  gross- 
ly ignorant  touching  the  matters  to 
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which  these  laws  refer.  Yet  you  are 
not  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
public  misery,  because  it  will  com- 
pel you  to  seek  the  truth  on  such 
matters. 

In  various  counties  there  is  a  great 
excess  of  population,  and  the  la- 
bourers are  nearly  all  paupers ;  yet 
you  are  not  to  enquire  into  toe  causes 
of  public  misery,  because  it  will  com- 
pel you  to  ascertain  whether  this  evil 
DO  capable  of  remedy. 

You  prove,  by  your  conduct  and 
confessions,  that  you  are  grossly  ig- 
norant of  the  true  principles  of  pou« 
tical  economy — that  you  are  grossly 
Ignorant  of  ihe  mechanism  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  trade—- 
that  you  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity  and 
destruction:  and  you  avowedly  re- 
fuse to  enquire,  lest  it  should  give 
you  the  requisite  information.  In 
your  ignorance,  you  have  by  wild 
changes  filled  the  land  with  calami- 
ty ;  and  you  refuse  to  enquire,  lest 
it  should  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  only  things  by  which  the  cala- 
mity can  be  removed.  Can  the  dread- 
ful sufferings  of  the  working  classes 
be  mitigated  ?  Can  agriculture  be 
extricated  from  loss  ana  insolvency  ? 
Can  tlie  distress  of  the  Shipping  hi- 
terest  be  relieved  ?  Can  the  inroads 
which  ruin  is  making  on  every  class 
and  calling  be  prevented  ?  You  prac- 
tically confess  that  you  are  in  total 
ignorance  on  these  points,  and  that 
you  will  not  enquire,  because  it  may 
dispel  your  ignorance. 

This  cannot  endure  much  longer; 
proceed  but  a  little  farther,  and  it 
will  be  retorted  on  yourselves ;  take 
a  few  steps  more,  and  ignorant 
change,  savage  experiment,  blind  in- 
sensibility to  proof,  and  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  enquire  and  investigate,  will 
find  in  you  their  next  victims. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  HALF-CASTE  TO  A  I*IIARSEE. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — An  intelligent  Mend  of  mine,  who  was  lately  here  from  Madras, 
having,  at  my  solicitation,  left  with  me,  when  he  returned  to  India,  the 
rough  draught  of  yarious  letters  he  had  written,  during  his  residence  ia 
Europe,  to  a  correspondent  at  Bombay ;  and  having  given  me  permission 
to  publish  such  of  them  as  I  should  consider  of  public  interest,  I  enclose  a 
cop^  of  his  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  and  which,  I  hope,  you  will  find  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  widely  circulating  journal. 

When  I  intimated  to  my  friend  my  intention  to  publbh  certain  of  bis 
letters,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  be  entitled  **  Letters  from  a 
Half-caste  to  a  Pharsee.*' — To  this  I  objected,  that  I  understood  half-castes 
generally  are  not  much  respected  in  mdia  by  Europeans,  and  that  as  to 
Uie  Fire-worshippers,  we  know  nothing  of  them ;  and  that  hence  his  letters, 
with  such  a  title;  might  not  be  so  well  received  by  the  public,  as  the^  would 
be  under  other  circumstances.  He  rejoined,  that  he  had  seen  nodiing  like 
prejudice  against  his  caste  while  he  had  been  in  England ;  that  he  would  be 

§lad,  if  his  letters  should  do  credit  to  himself  and  his  Anglo-Indian  bre- 
tiren ;  and  that  those  who  have  been  at  Bombay  must  know,  there  are  men 
amonff  the  Pharsees  of  great  intelligence  and  respectability.  I  shall  send 
you,  hereafter,  such  of  my  friend's  other  letters  as  are  likely  to  be  inte- 
resting to  the  public,  if  I  find  the  present  one  is  well  received. — ^I  am,  sir, 
yours,  &c. 

F.M'I. 
Glasgow,  11th  April  1830. 

No.  I. 

to  J**«**JEE  F***JBE,  SAHIB,  BOHBAT. 

London,  20th  Feb.,  1830. 
Dear  J*****jee,  less  of  the  interests  of  the  inhabit- 
As  I  have  written  to  you  so  fully  ants  of  the  Company's  dominions,  or 
and  BO  frequently,  you  are  perhaps  of  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  British  reve- 
surprised  I  have  hitherto  said  no-  nue,  should  Free  Trade  be  the  means 
thing  on  a  subject  in  which  all  East  of  causing  a  misunderstanding  with 
Indians  are  much  interested.  I  mean  the  Chinese, 
the  modifications  likely  to  be  made  The  East  India  Company,  on  the 
in  the  mani^ement  of  public  affairs,  other  hand,  are  going  on  the  opposite 
within  the  dominions  of  the  East  In-  tack^ — ^they  are  domg  every  thing 
dia  Company,  on  the  renewal  of  in  their  power  to  make  it  appear  the 
their  charter.  Few  in  India  enter-  trade  to  China  can  only  be  conducted 
tain  the  opinion  it  will  not  be  renew-  in  safety  by  themselves;  but  the  pub- 
od,  though  many  in  England  do  so.  lie,  knowing  the  events  whidi  have 
In  a  free  country  like  this,  it  would  taken  place  since  the  charter  was  last 
not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  ex-  renewed,  will  not  now  receive  the 
pect  that  most  matters  of  great  pub-  evidence  of  the  Company's  servants 
tic  interest  should  be  redded  in  without  a  suspicion  that  they  have  a 
nearly  the  same  point  of  view  by  the  strong  predilection  for  things  as  thqf 
great  body  of  the  people ;  but  this  are, 

IS  often  not  the  case.  In  the  matter  When  the  charter  was  last  renew- 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  for  ed,  a  parliamentary  committee  was 
instance,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  appointed,  as  at  present,  to  ascertain 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  the  other  it  it  was  likely  the  consumption  of 
manufacturing  towns  advocate  Free  Englishtnanufactures  would  be  great- 
Trade  in  its  utmost  extent,  regard-  ly  increased  by  opening  the  ports  of 
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India  to  private  traders;  and  on  that 
occasion  all,  or  nearlf  all,  the  Com« 
pany's  servants  who  were  examined, 
gare  it  as  their  opinion,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  extend  the  con- 
sumption of  British  goods  in  India. 
A  gentleman  who  lately  held  a  high 
situation  at  Madras  made  the  re- 
mark, that  *'  the  natives  of  India  ge- 
nerallV  only  wear  a  bit  of  coarse  cot- 
ton cloth  round  their  waists,  that 
their  food  is  rice  and  ghee,  and  that 
they  are  so  poor,  they  cannot  possi- 
bly afford  to  purchase  any  thing  Eu- 
ropean."* How  does  this  corre- 
spond with  the  experience  of  late 
rears?  There  have,  I  understand, 
been  upwards  of  30,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton piece  goods  sent  yearly  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape,  and  taking  the 
ralue  of  each  bale  at  only  L.60,  the 
amount  of  the  imports  into  India  of 
this  article  alone  is  L.l,800,000.t 

I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  did  not 
give  his  sincere  opinion ;  but  as  it  is 
probable  the  Company's  servants, 
who  are  now  giving  evidence  tending 
to  discourage  Fr  eeTrade,  are,  wi  thout 
being  aware  of  it,  somewhat  biassed 
by  their  own,  or  their  friend's  views 
or  interests ;  and  as,  in  short,  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  the  China  trade 
should  not  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
merchants  of  England  be  thereby 
enabled  to  have  the  chance  of  ex- 
tending their  trade  in  that  quarter,  I 
incline  to  tihink  his  Majesty  s  minis- 
ters will  find  it  expeaient,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  lay  the  trade 
open  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  who  are  now  much  in  want 
of  new  markets  for  their  commodi- 
ties. 

The  Corapanv  say  they  are  afraid 
of  the  free  traders  causing  disturb- 
ances in  China ;  but  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  English  merchants, 
now  residing  at  Canton,  who  smug- 
gle opium  into  China  every  year  to 
ue  amount  of  L.l,800,000,±  should 
cause  disturbances  there,  wan  that 
the  fah*  dealer  in  English  manufac- 


tures, which  may  be  l^[ally  imported 
into  the  Celestial  Empire,  should  do 
so?  The  Company's  servants  say  but 
little  against  the  opium  trade,  for 
this  obvious  reason — it  is  all  produ- 
ced in  the  Company's  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  on  every  chest  of  it  tiiey 
have  a  clear  profit  of  about  300  per 
cent! 

You  perhaps  think  you  have  now 
got  me  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
for  I  set  out  by  stating  that  the  Com- 
pany must  be  uphelcC  and  you  may 
think  that  what  1  have  since  propo- 
sed, reduces  their  trade  to  notning. 

The  tea  trade  is  the  only  one,  it 
appears  to  me,  in  which  the  Com- 
pany should  take  any  interest;  and 
without  the  monopoly  of  the  British 
market  for  it,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
not  be  in  the  Directors'  power  to  go 
on  paying  the  usual  dividends.  To 
continue  this  monopoly  is,  no  doubt, 
to  tax  the  country  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  Company;  but  if,  on  tlie  other 
hand.  Ministers  should  take  the  tea 
trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany, they  would  have  to  support  a 
large  establishment  in  China,  and 
Which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  nation.  In  short,  the  tax,  if  the 
Board  of  Control  do  their  duty, 
should  be  but  a  trifling  one,  and  not 
nearly  so  much  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  as  the 
extra  tax  of  10s.  per  cwt  on  fdl  su- 
gar imported  into  England,  and  which 
does  not  come  from  the  West  Indies 
or  Mauritius;  for  these  colonies  are 
a  heavy  expense  to  the  mother  coun- 
trv,  and  not  therefore  worth  main- 
taining; whereas  the  East  Indian 
possessions  very  nearly  pay  their  own 
expenses,  and  take  off  a  very  large, 
and  annually  increasing  quantity  of 
British  manufactures. 

The  shipping  establishments  of  the 
Company  shew,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  now  readily  large  chartered  bo- 
dies fall  into  the  rear  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  in  respect  tojmprove- 
ments.  The  Directors  shoula  give 
up  this  branch  of  their  patronage,  as 


*  In  justioe  to  the  very  respectable  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  I  must  remark,  that 
eotton  piece  goods  are  now  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  were  in  1812,  a  cireom- 
-  stance  that  was  not  then  contemplated  by  any  one  as  likely  to  happen. — F.  M*I. 

t  Mr  0*Brien,  M.P.,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  lately,  page  4<3,  makes 
the  annual  exports  of  piece  goods  to  India  about  L. 2,000,000.— F.  M'l. 
,     t  ^Ir  0*Brlenj  M.P.,  states  the  amount  at  L.2,000,000.— F.  M'l. 
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9wm  ft*  the  cbarten  of  the  shi|>8  now 
in  their  employ  shall  have  exoired» 
and  allow  the  tea  to  be  brought  nome 
In  ships  of  not  less  than  400  tons 
burden,  the  owners  of  which  mav 
be  able  to  give  the  Board  of  Control^ 
or  the  Ck>urt  of  Directors,  sufficient 
security  that  smuggling  shall  not  be 
allowed  on  board.  If  ships  of  this 
burden  were  to  be  taken  up  for  the 
•ingle  voyage  from  China  only,  the 
vessels  which  are  sent  out  annually 
to  New  South  Wales  and  other  murta 
of  India,  and  often  return  with  little 
or  no  cargo,  would  be  tendered  to 
the  Company  at  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  freight  which  is  now  paid  for 
the  tea-  In  this  way,  every  old  wo- 
man in  Old  England  would  find  her 
advantage  in  the  change  of  system^ 
for  her  tea  would  cost  her  much  less 
than  at  present;  nor  would  the  reve* 
nue  suffer,  for  though  the  duty  (being 
an  ad  valorem  one)  would  be  less  on 
every  pound  of  tea  than  at  present, 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  (a 
natural  consequence  to  a  regular  and 
steady  diminution  in  the  cost)  would 
more  than  make  up  the  difference  to 
the  revenue. 

You  will  infer  from  what  I  have 
just  said,  I  propose  the  Company 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  tax  the  tea 
at  the  public  sales  in  London,  at 
higher  rates  than  may  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  prime  cost  in  China,  the 
freight  of  it  home,  and  a  per  centage, 
by  way  of  profit,  to  enable  the  Di- 
rectors to  provide  for  the  usual  divi- 
dends on  the  Company's  stock,  as 
heretofore. 

I  confess,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
even  on  the  ground  of  the  general 
public  advantage,  1  think  me  tea 
trade  should  be  continued  in  the 
Company ;  for  their  permanent  esta- 
blish ment  in  China,  their  ample  funds, 
and  means  of  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, when  threatened  by  the  Chi- 
nese, are  advantages  which  can  never 
be  possessed,  in  tne  same  degree,  by 
individual  merchants,  however  re- 
spectable; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  ought  not  to 
listen  to  the  Company's  advocates, 
who  say,  that  the  gentlemen  who  na- 
vigate their  ships  are  superior,  by 
birth  and. education,  to  sailors  in  ge- 
neral,— that  they  have  often  beat  3ie 
French  in  time  of  war, — and  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  tea  would  not 
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be  safe  in  other  hands.  If  I  may 
judge  from  the  loigth  of  the  half-pay 
navy  Uat,  England  Is  not  fikely,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  be  in  want  of 
ofiicert  for  her  ships  of  war,  should 
she  require  more  than  she  does  at 
present;  and  even  the  article  of  to- 
bacco (which  pays  900  per  cent  dik 
ty,  in  place  of  100  per  cent,  as  tn 
doeS))  has  never  been  cumbered  widi 
an  extra  freight  to  secure  ^  duty 
on  it. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
ahould  the  China  trade  be  throws 
open,  that  a  chief  be  appointed  at 
C/anton  by  his  Majesty's  Miniaten. 
This  chief  ought  to  have  full  power 
to  control  all  parties  that  may  offend 
agiunst  the  regulations  that  must  be 
established  for  the  welfiare  of  the 
Free  Trade,  and  to  settle  any  di^ 
putes  that  may  arise  between  ^ 
Company  and  ihe  new  comers. 

As  to  colonization,  I  suspect  it  will 
not  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  in 
India.  The  country  is  not  new— it 
has  been  lonff  under  the  plough-— and 
is  moderately  peopled;  hence  agr^ 
culturists  will  find  much  leas  enecn^ 
raiment  than  they  expect 

Indigo  is  alreadv  cultiTated  to  an 
extent  to  supply  the  wants  of  nearly 
the  whole  world.  Coffee,  cotton,  and 
sugar,  have  all  been  often  tried.  I 
understand  that  Mr  B.'s  coffee  plan- 
tation, in  your  neighbourhood,  hia 
not  done  much  good.  A  plantation 
which  was  carried  on  for  ten  yeany 
at  Dacca,  has  lately  been  abandoned, 
the  produce  being  invariably  of  m- 
ferior  quality,  like  that  of  Ceylon  and 
Suma^  probably  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive drought  which  prevails  in 
Bengal  from  November  to  June,  and 
to  the  heavy  rains  which  follow,  and 
continue  while  the  berry  is  on  tiie 
bush,  and  prevent  it  from  filling  pro- 
perly. Another  large  plantatioa 
which  had  been  commenced  near 
Calcutta,  is,  I  understand,  not  likely 
to  meet  a  better  fate  than  the  Dacca 
one. 

During  the  years  1S14  to  181S^ 
when  large  shipments  were  made  to 
England  of  India  cotton,  a  great  many 
experiments  were  made  to  improve  , 
the  quality  of  it,  but  without  sue-  > 
cess :  the  seed  brought  from  America 
had  generally  lost  its  vegetating  Qua- 
lity before  it  reached  its  place  of  dea- 
tination;  or,  if  it  did  produce  planti^ 
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iha  quality  of  the  cotton  obtained 
from  them,  after  the  first  year,  was 
nothii^  superior  to  that  produced 
from  countiy  plants.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  now  grown 
in  India,  but  that  every  attempt  that 
has  yet  been  made,  (and  they  have 
been  many,)  has  virtually  failed  to  do 
80.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  annual 
plant  grown  near  Dacca,  from  the 
cotton  of  which  the  India  mul-mul 
muslin  is  made ;  this  cotton,  though 
of  short  staple,  is  silky  and  beautiful, 
but  then  it  costs  generally  about  7d. 

rr  lb.  at  Dacca,  and  hence  more  of 
has  never  been  sent  to  England 
than  a  few  bales,  by  way  of  ti'ial ;  and 
even  in  times  when  cotton  generally 
was  100  per  cent  higher  in  Europe 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  Dacca  arti- 
cle was  not  found  to  answer.  Bishop 
Heber  says,  that  seeing  this  cotton- 
plant  growing  near  Dacca,  he  asked 
the  people  what  they  did  with  the 
produce  of  it,  and  was  told,  "  it  was 
all  sent  to  Endand,  where  it  could  be 
manufacturea  into  cloth  mu(ih  cheap- 
er than  in  India."*  So  much  for 
random  information !  The  cotton,  as 
just  stated,  is  all  manufactured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dacca.  In  short, 
there  is  still  more  cotton  manufac- 
tured in  Hindostan  than  in  all  Eng- 
land ;  a  reference  to  the  Honourable 
Company's  records,  and  to  other 
sources  of  information,  equally  satis- 
factory, puts  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  tiie  present  distressed  state  of 
the  West  India  Colonies,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  Ministers  to  equal- 
ize the  duties  on  East  and  West 
India  sugars,  and  while  the  duties  on 
that  from  the  East  Indies  continue 
as  at  present,  I  do  not  expect  that 
much  of  it  will  be  imported  into  Eng- 
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land ;  the  application  of  British  skill 
and  machinery,  however,  may  by  and 
by  produce  the  article  in  India  at  a 
cheaper  cost,  and  of  a  better  quality, 
than  heretofore,  and  in  that  case,  it 
will  come  into  more  extensive  com* 
petition  with  the  produce  of  the  West . 
Indies,  in  the  markets  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  than  it  has  yet  done. 

The  Company  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  every  year  in  endea- 
vours to  instruct  the  natives  of  India; 
but  it  appears  to  roe  they  are  goinff 
the  wrontf  way  to  work.  They  hold 
out  no  inducement  for  the  natives  to 
study  English,  Persian  being  the 
only  language  really  necessary  in  the 
situations  of  emolument  to  which 
natives  can  aspire,  and  it  is  as  much 
a  foreign  language  to  the  judges  and 
judged  in  India,  as  French  is  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Let  the  Com- 
pany's code  of  laws  be  translated 
into,  and  the  business  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice  be  carried  on  in  English, 
and  you'll  soon  see  thousands  of  na- 
tives, not  only  conversant  with  the 
English  language,  but  with  English 
books  and  English  customs. 

It  might  be  objected  to  what  I  have 
jUst  proposed,  that  all  the  servants 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Com- 
pany's service  should  be  conversant 
with  Persian  and  Arabic.  I  reply, 
that  even  now  few  of  the  judges  have 
more  than  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Persian,  and  still  slighter  with  Ara- 
bic; and  that  the  law  language  of 
Hindostan,  would  be  as  unintelli- 
gible to  a  Persian  of  Ispahan,  as  Can- 
ton-English would  be  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  It  is  readily  admitted, 
that  the  judges,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do  their  duty  effectually,  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  dialects  of 
the  people,  over  whom  they  preside; 


*  In  order  to  be  certain  that  I  had  not  misrepresented  what  is  said  by  the  Bishop, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  cotton,  I  have  just  referred  to  the  1st  vol.,  3d  edition,  of 
hifl  works,  and  find  what  he  says,  page  185,  to  be  as  follows:  "  The  cotton  produ- 
ced in  this  district  is  mostly  sent  to  England  raw,  and  the  manufactures  of  England 
are  preferred  by  the  people  of  Dacca  themselves  for  their  cheapness."  When  looking 
for  his  remarks  on  cotton,  I  found  the  following  information,  which  will  be  new  to 
you,  T-iz.  at  page  139,  "  that  indigo  is  kiln-dried ;"  at  page  161,  "  that  there  are  birds 
of  Paradise  in  Bengal ;"  and  at  page  187,  that  the  hills  about  Chittagong  are  covered 
*•  -with  Terdure,  coffee,  pepper,  vines,  and  bamboos."  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  any  Tines  at  Chittagong :  there  was  a  coffee  plantation  there  formerly,  but  it  was 
abandoned  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  if  I  am  not'-'mistaken.  The  Bishop  was  a 
most  auniable  and  able  man,  but  his  Narrative  should  have  been  submitted  to  some 
ooe'acquainted^with  India,  before  it  was  published.  lie  was  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  a  true  Christian;  and  would  have  done  much  good  to  India,  had  he  been 
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but  Persian  and  Arabic  (though  Ihey 
would  certainly  still  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition  in  every  judge)  have  little 
more  connexion  with  these  dialects, 
than  Englbh  has  with  Chinese. 

Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  Company's  phm  to  make  the  na- 
tives of  India  Christians,  and  they 
cannot  be  Christians,  except  in  name, 
till  thev  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  and  of  the  west  of 
Asia ;  and  this  they  can  only  do,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  by  the  means  of 
the  English  language  and  literature. 

Do  not  suppose  from  what  I  have 
just  said,  I  have  the  least  wish  to  see 
British  laws  introduced  generally  m- 
to  India.  They  have  been  tried  at 
the  Presidencies,  and  certainly  have 
not  been  found  to  answer.  Hundreds 
of  fomilies  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
which  were,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
comfortable  and  contented,have  since 
then  been  set  by  the  ears,  brother 
against  brother,  in  the  King^s  courts, 
and,  after  years  of  litigation,  have 
found  they  have  spent  twenty  times 
the  amount  of  the  sum  originally  in 
dispute  in  law  charges.  The  great- 
est misfortune  tliat  has  happened  to 
India  in  the  last  twenty  yeai's,  is  the 
large  importation  of  attorneys  which 
has  taken  place  during  that  period. 
In  Calcutta,  in  1 8 1 J ,  there  were  eleven 
or  twelve  attorneys  on  the  list ;  now 
there  arc,  I  hear,  upwards  of  sixty  ! ! 
During  all  that  time»  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  place  has  been  star 
tionary,  if  it  has  not  retrograded; 
while  in  the  mofussil*  generally,  I 
think,  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment. Such  are  the  eflfects  of  British 
Justice,  or  rather  of  what  lawyers 
call  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law." 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  this  evil 
is  now  to  be  remedied :  the  natives, 
I  hope,  will  ^et  wiser  ere  long,  and 
come  to  thimc,  that  a  suit  in  one  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  neither  adds  to 
their  respectability  nor  comfort. 

It  appears  to  me  indispensable  to 
the  good  government  of  uidia,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Direction  should  have 
been  in  Hindoostan,  where  only  they 
could  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  character,  and  institutions,  and 
customs  of  the  natives  ,*  and  this  cir- 
cumstance is  a  great  bar  to  the  Direc- 


tion being  made  over  to  hiBHmeBty*8 
Ministors,  whose  attention,  wnile  in 
office,  must  be  chiefly  turned  to  other 
matters,  and  their  continuing  there 
very  uncertain.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, from  the  fact,  that  in  tiie  House 
of  Commons,  men  who  have  return- 
ed from  India  without  much  know- 
ledge of  tiie  natives,  and  others,  who, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  apeak 
of  India,  scarcely  know  as  much  of 
its  inhabitants  as  I  know  of  the  people 
in  Lapland,  are  ready  to  legislale  for 
the  millions  of  Hindoostan,  as  if  tiieir 
concerns  were  not  of  more  import- 
ance than  those  of  half-apdosEen  Ma«- 
culottes  in  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  In  confirmation  of  this  re- 
mark, I  refer  to  the  reports  ^f  die 
discussionsonthe  ''Elephant  Letter," 
the  ground-work  of  which  is  cwrec^ 
in  my  opinion,  though  the  style  of  it 
certainly  is  not  in  its  favour. 

I  have  met  a  great  many  men  here 
well  acquainted  with  every  thing 
concerning  India  f  but  people  gene- 
rally care,  I  think,  less  about  our  in- 
terests after  they  return  from  Hin- 
doostan, than  you  would  expect  It 
must  be  well  known,  for  instance,  to 
all  who  have  been  in  India,  that  there 
is  often  great  delay  in  obtaining  jus- 
tice in  the  Zillah  Courts ,-  yet,  when 
the  Company's  alTairs  come  under 
review,  no  one  will  probably  attempt 
to  effect  an  amendment  in  the  prac- 
tice of  these  Courts,  though  tiiere 
will  be  many  ready  to  advocate  the 
interests  of  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land and  those  of  the  Company;  the 
Directors*  patronage,  too,  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  nor  will  there  be  want- 
ing many  who  would  give  tiie  natives 
oilndia  ^  the  blessing  of  great  price 
— ^British  laws ;"  but  reverting  to  the 
practice  of  the  Zillah  Courts,  I  mar 
mention,  as  you  have  not  had  much 
to  do  with  them,  that,  shortly  before 
leaving  India,  I  obtained  probate  of 
the  will  of  a  deceased  friend,  part  of 
whose  property  consisted  of^debts 
due  from  sundry  persons  residing  in 

the  Zillah  of .    On  writing  to 

my  correspondent  in  that  Zillah,  he 
informed  me  that  the  deceased  had 
already  commenced  his  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  these  debts,  but  tiiit 
if  I  did  not  make  interest  with  the 
judge  to  have  tiie  matters  in  dl^te 
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brought  to  an  immediate  hearing, 

they  would  not»  In  the  regular  course 

of  buBiness,  be  tried  in  less  than  two 

years! 

A  Free  Press  in  India,  is  a  sub- 
ject reqidring  too  much  considera- 
tion to  oe  brought  in  at  the  tail  of 
a  long  letter.  All  the  people  here 
are  advocates  for  it,  yet  nothing 
is  more  impracticable,  as  the  An- 
glo-Indian government  must  for  long 
continue  to  be  constituted.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  A,  a  stanch 
radical,  is  allowed  to  go  out  to 
Bombay ;  that  he  sets  a  newspaper 
agoing  there;  that  he  abuses  the 
Governor  of  Boiubay,  the  Gover- 
nor-General, and  all  the  other  func- 
tionaries— ^his  papers  find  their  way 
immediately  to  Lucknow,  Hydera- 
bad, and  the  seats  of  all  tlie  other 
native  governments,  and  are  there 
translated  into  Persian  or  Hindoo- 
stanee.  The  native  princes  in  these 
cities  are  despotic,  and  examine  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  English 
.fl^overuors  by  the  rules  they  adopt 
for  their  own.  They  see  that  A,  a 
parvenu,  tells  the  Governor-General 
that  he  is  what  the  French  call  an 
innocent,  that  under  his  management 
every  tiling  is  going  to  ruin,  and  that 
still  the  Governor-General  does  not 
take  steps  to  get  quit  of  this  nuisance : 
-they  infer,  the  Governor-General 
must  be  an  old  wife,  as  represented, 
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and  that  the  English  government 
must  be  goinfi^  to  pieces ;  it  is  time 
for  us,  therefore,  say  they,  to  look 
out  for  new  alliances,  for  ^  sauve  qui 
peuV^  must  be  the  order  of  the  day; 
but  as  for  this  A,  if  he  were  in  our 
hands  his  fate  should  be  soon  deci- 
ded—it would  be, 

<<  Off  with  his  head— 
So  much  for  Buckingham  !" 

The  Company's  silk  factories 
should  now  be  abandoned :  The  chiefs 
of  these  establishments,  though  no- 
minally only  commercial  agents,  are 
always  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
being  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  judges,  and  their  Dewans  do  not 
always  exercise  their  authority  in  a 
way  to  redound  to  the  Company's 
credit. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  some  effectual  measures 
are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  perjury  in 
India,  where  it  does  more  mischief 
than  Europeans  can  imagine.  A  little 
severity  would  go  a  great  wav  to 
check  it ;  and  the  loss  of  a  few  Jives 
in  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject could  be  more  easily  defended 
than  the  massacre  at  Barrackpore. 

This  is  a  long  letter,  but  as  the  sub- 
ject is  interesting  to  us  both,  I  make 
no  apology. 

Yours  always  faithfully, 

A.  McP, 
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THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION.— ADJUSTMENT  OP  THE  STANDARD  OF  VALCB,-* 
ONE  POUND  NOTE  CFRCVLATION. 


The  appellation  of  the  **  Currencr 
Question  has  been  applied  indif- 
ferently to  both  or  either  of  two  se- 
veral and  distinct  quesdons, — ^the 
Adjustment  of  the  Standard  of  Va- 
lue, as  fixed  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1619,  commonly  known  as 
Mr  Peel's  Bill,— and  the  Restoration 
of  the  Small-note  Circulation  in  Eng- 
land. Each  of  these  questions  rests, 
in  reality,  upon  its  own  independent 
merits,  though  they  have  been  popu- 
larly considered  as  without  any  ma- 
terial distinction.  But  there  is  no 
principle  necessarily  involved  in  the 
decision  upon  either  question  which 
can  bind  the  supporter,  or  opponent, 
of  the  one,  to  any  particular  line  of 
conduct,  as  regards  the  other.  The 
term  ••  Currency  Question"  was 
originally  employed  when  tiie  ques- 
tion of  the  Adjustment  of  the  Stand- 
ard of  Value  was  brought  before 
Parliament  in  1822.  And  several  of 
the  original  supporters  of  this  ques- 
tion having  since  been  among  Uie 
chief  defenders  of  the  one  pound 
note  circulation,  firmly  maintaining, 
at  the  same  time,  their  (»inions  wiSi 
regard  to  the  standard  or  value,  both 
questions  were  considered  to  belong 
to  the  same  family,  and  were  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name.  The  de- 
signation is  infelicitous,  for  it  con- 
veys no  just  idea  of  the  essential 
character  of  either  question,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  definite  idea  whatsoever. 
It  is  only  applicable,  inasmuch  as 
these  questions  relate  to  operations 
which  would  be  calculated  to  affect 
the  circulation,  or  Currency,  <rf  the 
country.  But  the  Joint  Stock  Bank 
Question,  and  the  Bank  Charter 
Question,  are  alike  capable  of  affect- 
ing the  circulation,  and  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  comprised  in  the 
sweeping  appellation,  the  "  Curren- 
cy Question. 

We  shall  here  take  leave  to  re- 
quest our  readers,  our  "  Constant 
Readers,"  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  prejudiced  by  the  unpromising 
title  prefixed  to  these  observations, 
and  to  shrink  in  dismay  from  the 
anticipated  labour  of  perusing  a  pa- 
per, not  even  professmg  to  present 
more  than  dry  discussion  upon  mat- 
ters almost  proverbial  as  dull  and 


barren  of  interest.  If  tliey  will  so 
far  condescend  as  to  accompcDyng 
in  our  brief  excursion,  although  tke 
path  we  propose  to  follow  does  not 
promise  many  flowers,  it  will  be 
found  plain  and  easy,  and  some  por- 
tion of  useful  information  may  be 
obtained  by  the  way. 
Ably  as  the  subject  of  the  Ad^ 

iustment  of  the  Standard  of  Value 
las  been  discussed  in  Parliaamt, 
and  thoroughly  as  its  various  bear- 
ings have  been  there  investbated, 
the  public  generally  have  had  very 
limited  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Ae 
case.     Till  widiin  the  last  two  er      { 
three  years,  the  Currency  Questioi 
was  popularly  regarded  as  a  mittff 
of  incomprehensiolemysteryi  Mmy 
turned  from  it  in  despair,  as  entire*      I 
ly  beyond  the  sphere  of  tiieir  know- 
ledge and  the  range  of  their  fwnl- 
ties.  And  many  others,  who  had  ob- 
tained some  insight  into  the  Diafr 
tical  working  of  the  Currency,  found 
the  small  light  which  they  poBseeeed, 
sufiScient  to  shew  in  obscure,  and, 
tiierefore,  exa^erated,  maputuiie, 
difificulties  which  were  to  be  «■ 
countered,  but  not  adequate  to Jfo- 
play  the  real  nature  of^  those  mi- 
culties,  or  to  shew  the  means  of 
avoiding  or  overcoming  them.  TTiffe     i 
are  several  causes  to  whose  actwa 
this  general  deficiency  of  mforma- 
tion  may  be  fairly  ascribed.   IT* 
newspapers,  which  ordinarily  repre- 
sent, with  a  tolerable  degree  of  a«a- 
racy,  the  substance  of  the  debattt 
in  Parliament,  appeared,  while  this     , 
subject  was  under   discussion,  to     | 
be  affected  with  a  sudden  suspen-     I 
sion  of  their  reporting  faculties,  and     | 
became    suddenly   non-conductors, 
or  at  least  very  imperfect  conductor^ 
of  the  sentiments  which  were  uttered 
in  the  House  of  Commons.   bAe 
more  elaborate  and  precise  recordi 
of  Parliamentary  debates  those  dfr 
cussions  are  preserved,  but  the  cd> 
culation  of  those  records  is  not  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  their  merits 
and  utility.    Why  the  debates  ontha 
subject  have  not  been  more  accu- 
rately reported,  or  reported  with 
one-sided  accuracy,  in  the  daily  p** 
pers,  is  not  here  material;  the fac^ 
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howevpr,  is  notorious  and  undeni- 
able. Thus  the  moet  important  delik 
berations  which  occupied  the  atten^ 
tioD  of  the  House  of  Commoiis  in 
1822,  presenting,  as  dTen  in  Han* 
tud's  Debates,  a  body  of  detailed 
and  ample  information,  accompanied 
with  sound  and  clear  arffumentative 
statements^  fully  elucidating  this 
much  agitated  question,  were  noTer 
folly  ornirlj  reported  in  those  chan- 
nels of  information  to  which-  only 
tiie  public  have  access.  Nor  did  those 
whose  knowledge  was  equal  to  the 
tssk,  develope  and  explain  their  views 
to  popular  apprehension,  by  other 
pttuicationB.  Consequently  the  Cur* 
rency  has  been  exclusively  a  Parlia* 
mentary  question. 

In  the  abeence  of  any  fair  explana- 
tory statements,  all  those  worthy  per- 
sons who  shrink  from  the  labour  of 
independent  enquiry,  and  are  gene- 
rally willing  to  adopt  the  opinions 
promulgated  by  certain  men  whom 
they  are  disposed  to  recognise  as 
tu^orities,  have  been  imbued  with 
notions  hostile  to  the  Adjustment  of 
the  Standard  of  Value.  Though  the 
supporters  of  Adjustment  have  con- 
fined their  exertions  to  Parliament, 
their  adversaries  have  taken  a  differ^ 
ent  course^  and  have  profited  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  adjustment  party, 
misrepresenting  most  flagrantly  their 
views  and  objects.   The  people  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  the  "  Cur- 
rency Question"  as  pregnant  with 
evils  of  a  deep  and  fearnil  descrip- 
tion.   •*  Unlimited  circulation,"  *•  in- 
solvent bankers,"  **  assignats,"  ^  na- 
tional bankruptcy ;"  these  are  a  few 
of  the  calamities  which  were  averred 
to  be  lurking  at  ihe  bottom  of  that 
Psndora's  box,  the  **  Currency  Ques* 
tion."     Who  would  venture  to  lay 
open  this  repertory  of  mischiefs  ? 
Discussion  even  was  deprecated  as 
dangerous  on  such  a  subject;  enqui- 

Sr  was  condemned  as  destructive. 
y  means  such  as  these  the  under- 
standing of  the  public  has  been  abu- 
sed. Assailed,  directly  and  indirectly, 
by  ridiculous  falsehoods,  and  base 
insinuations.  Truth  herself  might 
for  a  time  be  obscured  by  the  arts  of 
her  interested  enemies.  And  it  is 
no  slight  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  opinions  entertained  by  those 
who  advocate  the  adjustment  of  the 
standard,  that,  not  only  has  the  jus- 
tice of  theff  chief  positions  been  ad- 
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mitted  by  all  w&o  have  candQdTy  and 
fairly  examined  the  arguments  on 
either  side,  but  that  the  people  also 
begin  to  see  through  the  misrepre- 
sentations by  which  they  have  been 
deluded,  and  to  attribute  their  pro- 
tracted sufierings  to  this  the  cnief 
cause  capable  of  producing  them. 
There  is  a  general  and  increasmg  die« 
position  to  refer  to  the  mal-aajust« 
ment  of  the  standard  of  value  in 
1819,  and  to  the  measure  of  abolish- 
ing ^e  Small-note  circulation,  as  in« 
timately  connected  with  the  disasters 
of  the  country.  And  as  notice  has 
been  given,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month  the  subject  of  the  Cur* 
rency  will  be  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope^ 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr 
Attwood,  this  appears  to  be  not  an 
unsuitable  opportunity  for  executing 
a  long  contemplated  plan, — to  ex- 

?lain  the  jpresent  position  of  the 
/urrency  Question,  (distinguishing 
the  two  questions  which,  as  before 
stated,  pass  under  that  name,  and 
applying  ourselves  mainly  to  the  Ad- 
justment of  the  Standard,  that  being 
the  question  coming  before  Pailia^ 
ment,)  and  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  leading  arguments  which  bear 
upon  the  subject.  The  increasing 
importance  which  this  question  as- 
sumes, will  excuse  the  devotion  of 
some  space  to  such  an  object.  And 
from  this  statement  our  readers  will 
be  better  able  to  comprehend  the 
ensuing  discussions.  Many  will 
doubtless  be  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  the  real  proposition,  and  its  con* 
sequences,  if  acted  on,  totally  dif« 
ferent  from  the  deformed  creature 
of  their  imaginations. 

Laying  aside,  as  immaterial  to  our 
present  object,  all  controversy  as  to 
the  policy  or  impolicy,  the  justice  or 
injustice,  of  the  original  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  it  is  for  us  to  consider 
that  measure  only  in  its  effects.  But 
in  so  doing,  we  wish  by  no  means  to 
convey  any  idea  of  our  concurrence 
in  certain  animadversions  which 
have  been  directed  against  that  mea- 
sure by  several  of  the  mercenary 
politicians  of  the  day,  (the  applica- 
tion of  this  phrase  will  scarcely  be 
mistaken,)  who,  while  Mr  Pitt  con- 
trolled the  energies,  and  directed  the 
policy,  of  this  country,  moved  in  the 
subordinate  situations  adapted  to 
their  several  capacities^  these  meni 
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tlie  clerks  and  under  secretaries, 
when  statesmen  of  talent  and  inde* 
pendence  filled  the  important  offices 
of  the  eovemment,  having  risen,  in 
ministries  composed  of  clerks,  to  se- 
cretaryships and  presidencies,  cavil 
at  tiie  bygone  minis^rs  at  whose  or- 
ders their  pens  were  formerly  mend- 
0d,  and  their  votes  regulated.  The 
character  of  the  Bai&  Restriction 
Act,  when  that  Act  shall  become  a 
question  for  the  historian  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must 
be  adjudicated  upon  considerations 
of  high  and  general  importance.  We 
have  observed  with  much  pleasure, 
in  a  recent  speech  of  Sir  R.  Vy  vyan*s, 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  leading 
principles  by  which  that  judgment 
will  be  directed. 

To  retuiii  to  the  more  immediate 
subject.  During  the  period  of  the 
Bank  Restriction,  the  currency  be- 
came depreciated  from  90  to  50  per 
cent,  estimating  the  depreciation  by 
tlie  increase  in  the  average  prices  of 
commodities  generally.  This  is  Mr 
Baring's  estimate  and  mode  of  esti- 
mation, as  stated  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1829,  and  on  this 
point  Mr  Baring's  is  an  unexception- 
able testimony.  By  the  support  and 
animation  given  to  productive  in- 
dustry by  a  gradual  rise  of  prices  to 
this  extent,  the  people  were  enabled 
to  sustain  the  buraens,  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude,  imposed  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  the  war.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  overrate  Uie  im- 
mense stimulus  given  to  production 
by  the  rising  of  prices  consequent  on 
an  increasing  circulation.  "  We 
find,"  says  Hume,  "  that  in  every 
kingdom  into  which  money  begins 
to  now  in  greater  abundance  than 
formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new 
face ;  labour  and  industry  gain  life ; 
the  merchant  becomes  more  enter- 
prising ;  the  manufacturer  more  dili- 
gent and  skilful,  and  even  the  farmer 
follows  his  plough  with  greater  da- 
crity  and  attention." 

The  tradesman,  after  laying  in  his 
ordinary  stock  of  goods,  meets  with 
a  ready  and  a  profitable  sale;  and 
when  he  is  about  to  replenish  his 
store,  finds  that  he  lias  to  purchase 
at  an  advanced  price.  Again  he  meets 
with  a  sure  demand;  ana  again,  when 
he  replaces  liis  stock,  the  price  has 
been  raised.  Hewill  now  take  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods,  to  provide  against 
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the  constant  augmentation  of  firin; 
and  the  success  of  this  operation  in- 
duces him  to  repeat  it  upon  a  »iill 
larger  scale.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
credit  becomes  extended,  and  a  ge- 
neral and  well-founded  confideux 
in  pecuniary  engagements  prevails. 
There  is  a  ready  sue,  and  tlie  manu* 
facturer  and  merchant  can  depend 
on  disposing  of  their  goods  or  con* 
si^ments,  to  provide  for  their  liabi* 
lities.  It  is  true,  that  die  rise  in 
prices  is  produced  by  die  depreci^ 
tion  in  the  currency ;  but  the  money 
which  the  dealer,  or  merchant^  r^ 
ceives,  is  such  as  is  available  to  dis- 
chaige  his  en^igements,  and  the  high 
price  is  required  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  higher  taxes  required  for  the 
service  or  the  state.  Such  wu  the 
operation  of  depreciation. 

The  Ministers  who  were  in  power 
at  the  termination  of  the  war,  r^ 
garded  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  u 
a  portion  of  the  war  establishment, 
to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  with  other 
supernumeraries,  the  necessity  fer  ^ 
its  active  services  no  longer  existhig.  ' 
No  one  ever  considered,  Uiat  the  do- 
ties,  for  the  discharge  of  which  this 
mighty  machine  was  employed  du- 
ring the  war,  did  not  cease  with  the 
war,  but  were  pernumeut.  TowtrdB 
the  close  of  the  war,  tlie  aid  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  was  requisite,  not 
only  to  enable  us  to  support  increa- 
sing burdens,  but  to  bear  those  al- 
resSy  fixed  for  ever  on  our  shoul- 
ders. With  our  armed  force  ve 
might  dispense,  for  our  enemies  io 
the  fledi  were  disposed  of.  But  the 
Bank  Restriction  was  the  powerfa) 
and  faithful  ally,  by  whose  assist- 
ance only  we  were  rendered  capable 
of  coping  with  a  more  inveterate  eB^ 
my,  the  National  Debt.  We  main-  i 
tained  an  equal  contest  against  oar 
foreign  foe  and  Domestic  Debt,  and 
the  former  having  ceded  the  field,had 
our  undivided  efforts  been  apoM 
to  reduce  the  latter,  we  mi^t  nave 
hoped  for  speedy  relief  from  our  en- 
cumbrance. The  sum  no  longer  re- 
quired for  the  expenses  of  the  w, 
might  have  been  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Debt  At  the  te^ 
mination  of  the  war,  however,  mear 
sures  of  preparation  for  giving  up 
the  Bank  Restriction  were  takea, 
and  for  restoring  the  currency  to 
precisely  the  same  state  in  which  rt 
was  before  the  adoption  of  the  Bank 
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Restriction.  It  would  Appear  a  suffi- 
ciently plain  proposition,  that  a  re- 
turn to^the  ancient  system  of  cur- 
rency must  of  necessity  produce  a 
fell  of  prices  to  the  ancient  rate. 
And  hence  would  naturally  result 
another  point  for  consideration-— 
whether,  with  the  prices  of  the  last 
century,  we  could,  pay  taxes  four 
times  as  great  as  were  then  levied  ? 
Whether,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
was  reduced  to  408.  or  45s.  per  quain- 
ter, farmers  would  be  able  to  pay 
rents  fixed  during  the  prices  of  the 
Bank  Restriction,  when  wheat  was 
808*  or  90s.  per  quarter?  Whether 
other  engagements  of  every  descrip- 
tion, entered  into  during  the  exist- 
ence of  high  prices,  and  founded  on 
those  hi^h  prices,  could  be  fulfilled 
in  a  penod  of  low  prices  ? 

These  questions  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  considered  by  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  immediate  rc- 
moyal  oi  the  bank  Restriction ;  but 
these  preparations  speedily  produ- 
ced consequences  which  gave  a  prac- 
tical answer  of  a  conclusive  nature 
to  those  questions— consequences 
snch  as  always  follow  a  contraction 
ef  the  Currency.  In  1816,  the  Direc- 
tws  of  the  Bank  of  England  took  ef- 
fective measures  to  reauce  their  cir- 
culation in  quantity,  and  thus  to  re- 
store its  value,  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  return  to  cash  payments.  A 
fall  of  prices,  and  therefore  ffreat  dis- 
tress among  those  who  had  purcha- 
sed goods,  and  made  contracts  on  the 
faith  of  the  high  prices,  followed. 
All  the  classes  called  the  productive 
classes  were  subjected  to  the  cala- 
mities necessarily  resulting  from 
8uch  circumstances;  and,  in  1817, 
the  termination  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion was  postponed,  and  the  Mini- 
sters induced  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  to  increase,  thereby  deprecia- 
ting, their  circulation  again.  The 
distress  of  the  country  was  relieved 
--1818  was  a  year  of  excitement,  as 
it  IS  now  called,  of  active  and  profit- 
able commerce,  in  the  language  of 
Uie  Ministers  of  that  day,  of  war- 
prices,  and  of  prosperity.  The  re- 
turn to  cash  payments  liaving  been 
adjourned,  the  Bank  Restriction,  and 
its  train  of  consequenccH,  were  as 
fully  in  operation  as  during  the  war. 
In  1819,  however,  the  question  of 
cash  payments  was  again  agitated, 
wd  coQunittees  of  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament  were  appointed  to  **  con- 
sider of  the  state  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
peoiency  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  the  period  fixed  by  law, 
and  into  such  other  matters  as  are 
connected  therewith,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  such  information  rela^ 
tive  thereto  as  may  be  disclosed, 
without  injury  to  the  public  inte- 
rests, with  their  observations.'' 

Of  the  House  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee, Mr  Peel,  in  an  hour  when  his 
evil  genius  had  an  undue  ascendency, 
was  appointed  the  chairman.  "Die 
committee  was  proposed  by  Mini- 
sters, and  appointed,  after  the  man- 
ner of  such  committees,  with  a  pre- 
dominant proportion  of  tame  ele- 
phants duly  tutored.  The  committee 
of  the  Upper  House  was  concocted 
on  similar  principles,  and  worked 
equally  well.  Mr  Peel's  committee 
reported  in  favour  of  the  resumption 
of  payments  in  gold,  coined  at  the 
rate  of  L.d,  17s.  lO^d.  from  the  ounce 
of  pure  gold,  at  a  certain  period ;  and 
on  that  report  was  founded  tlie  bill, 
notorious  as  Mr  Pieel's  Bill,  providing 
tliat  cash  payments  sliould  be  so  re- 
sumed. 

To  do  the  committee  and  tJieir 
chairman  justice,  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  the  consequences  which 
the  measure  recommended  by  them 
could  not  fail  to  produce.  They  ne- 
ver contemplated  the  possibility  that 
they  wer(;  effectuating  an  alteration 
ill  the  value  of  money  of  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  Five  per  cent,  they 
were  told,  by  such  authorities  as 
they  referred  to,  was  the  extent  of 
the  alteration  which  would  be  pro- 
duced; and  fi\Q  per  cent,  althougU 
even  that  was  a  heavy  tax  to  impose 
upon  the  country,  they  did  not  con- 
sider too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
advantage  of  a  settled  Currency, 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  adduced  to 
shew  the  measures  which  ou^ht  to 
have  been  adopted  in  1819,  with  re- 
gard to  the  standard  of  value,  we  shall 
request  the  attention  of-  our  readers 
to  the  following  extract,  from  a  late 
^publication  of  M.  Say,  whom  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  describe  as  a 
highly  celebrated  French  writer  on 
Political  Economy.  This  passage 
may  well  challenge  an  attentive  per- 
usal ;  it  displays  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  intricate  work^ 
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logs  of  our  m<metai7  tTBtam,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  our  Internal 
arrangements,  neceaaarUx  acquired 
by  a  course  of  studious  application 
and  well 'directed  enquiry,  which 
few  men  would  have  the  inclination 
to  enter  upon,  or  ^  ability  to  com* 

Slete.  Alter  speaking  of  the  cele- 
rated  One  Pound  ^te  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  181 1, 
M.  Say  thus  continues  his  remarks : 
**  Le  parlement  aurait  pu  decr^ter 

2ue  la  depreciation  ne  venait  pas  du 
iscr^it,  et  la  th^se  ^tait  soutenable, 
quoiqu'  elle  ne  f&t  peut-etre  pas 
bonne;  car  la  d^pr^iation  est  un 
fait  dontle  discredit  peut-etre,  ou  n'- 
dtre  pas,  la  cause.  Un  papier-mon« 
noie  peut  perdre  de  son  j^rix,  quol- 
que  Ton  ait  encore  contumce  aux 
promesses  qu'il  enonce.  Lea  ecus 
euxmemes  perdraient  de  leur  valeur 
si  Ton  en  labriquait  trop,  et  n^an- 
moins  ils  n*eprouveraient  aucun  dis- 
credit 

"  Peu  d'annees  et  les  progr^s  de 
I'economie  politique  suftirent  pour 
eclairer  la  nation  Anglaise.  On  con- 
vint  generalement  que  la  monnoie  ne 
ralait  plus  autant  qu'  avant  la  sus* 
pension ;  et  pour  ^viter  une  depre- 
ciation plus  grande,  ou  seulement 
Tincertitude  que  Ton  pouvait  conce- 
Toir  Bur  la  stabilite  des  monnoies,  on 
voulut  revenir  a  la  monnoie  m^talli- 
que.  Deux  moyens  se  presentaient 
pour  y  parvenir. 

^  Le  premier  consistait  k  faire  une 
livre  sterling  d'argent  ou  d*or  de  la 
meme  valeur  que  celle  ou  la  livre 
sterling  de  papier  etait  tomb^e.  En 
1814  une  livre  sterling  de  papier 
pouvait  acheter  108  grains  dw'fin, 
au  lieu  de  148  grains  contenus  dans 
Tancienne  livre  sterlinff  d'or.  En 
fabricant  des  livres  sterlings  d'or  et 
en  leur  donnant  un  poicb  de  108 
pains,  on  mettait  au  pair  For  avec 
le  papier. 

*'  L'inconvenient  etait  qu'on  au- 
rait paye  aux  anciens  creanciers  de 
Fetat  les  interets  de  leur  pret  avec 
une  monnoie  de  108  grains  d*or,  tan- 
dis  qu'ils  avaient  prete  une  mon- 
noie dont  cbaque  unite  contenait 
148  ^ains.  C* etait  une  banqueraute 
partielle  ;  mais  elle  etait  deia  faite,  et 
les  anciens  cr6anciers  de  r^tat  pour 
qui  elle  etait  arriv^e  graduellement, 
en  avaient  pris  leur  parti. 

*•  L*avantage  6tait  de  d^charger  la 
nation  d'une  partie  de  son  6iorme 


detao,  et  aartout,  da  ne  pas  payer  aux 
noveaux  cr^oders de  r6tat,acsQx 
^tti  avaient  fffM  dapuisla  deprMi* 
tton,  Finter^t  de  leur  pr6t  eauae  noa* 
noie  plus  pr^iense  qui  ceUe  qu^ih 
avaient  pr^i^e.  LeseagageBiaDscoi- 
tract^a  durant  une  longue  et  gndui 
elle  d^reciation,  et  surtout  lea  en- 
gagemenadee  ferauen  eaven  lean 
proprietairefi^  avaient  M  stiiralcB  n 
consequence  de  1ad^j;radatioa  wn¥ 
nue  (una  la  valeur  de  la  nuMUMiiei 
Le  prix  de  toua  lea  prodniti,  stsiv* 
tout  celtti  du  ble,  s'etaioit  acconodei 
a  cette  nouvelle  valeur  de  riuut^iw* 
netaire ;  il  n'y  avait  plus  i  cnindre 
d'autrea  fluctuationa  que  eellea  qui 
pouvaient  resulter  des  circoosttaoN 
ordinahrea;  maia  du  reste  nulboule* 
versement  de  fortune. 

''L  autre  moyen  da  dooner  It 
m^me  valeur  &  la  livre  sterliag  de 
papier  et  k  celle  d'or,  coonatait  i 
r^uire  le  nombre  des  livres  aterliDgi 
de  papier,  jusqu'  a  ce  que  leur  valev 
flit  remont6e  au  pahr  de  FaadeiiBB 
livre  sterling,  et  que  ehaqae  tins 
sterling  de  papier  put  acheter  148 
grains  d'or,  pur,  c'est  a  dire,  hqaaa* 
tite  d'or  necesaaire  pour  fabiiqncr 
une  livre  sterling  auivant  FaacieEla^ 
rif.  C'eatce  dernier  partique Foapi^ 

^  La  paix  avnit  beaueoup  rMuit 
les  depoises  de  I'administratioD;  qui 
n'eut  plus  besoin  des-lors  d'olrtw 
de  nouvelles  toiaaions  de  ki  imfM 
d'Angleterre.  En  mtoe  teaipa  k 
gouvemement  centraignit  cellna  ^ 
returer  beauooup  de  sea  hilkta «  m 
fesant  payer  le  montant  de  seslettra 
de  change  en  port4euille  eten  redni' 
sant  la  semme  de  see  escompteii  Jk 
nouveaux  rapports  avec  lecoDtiaMrt 
de  FEurope  augment^rent  ea  Ai^ 
terre  le  besoin  que  Fon  avaitdelTi» 
stniment  des  echan^;  enfia Ian* 
leur  de  la  livre  sterling  de  P*P>^  ^ 
monta  au  niveau  de  celle  de  la  lint 
sterling  d'or,  frapp^e  selon  rancica 
tarif.  Mais  ce  n'a  pas  e't^  saaa  <k 
doloureux  inconveniena. 

^Ladettepubiiqueaete  angmeatee 
puisqu'  on  en  apay6  les  Int^rfts  ffl 
une  monnoie  plus  prMeusSi  U« 
fermf ers  qui  s'etaient  eagi^  a  a^ 
quitter  leurs  fermagjes  en  livres  swj 
hngs  valant  108  grains  d'or,  oat  m 
obliges  de  les  acqutlter  ea  livn* 
sterling  valant  148grains;  etleebaax 
sont  k  longs  termee  en  AMleteira 
En  mtoe  tempo  que  les  feraiage> 
groedssalent)  le  piix  de  danrees  lw» 
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Bslu  Lea  fenniers  payaient  plua  cher 
leur  loyer  et  vendfldent  juoius  cher 
lours  produits. 

**  Lea  impotB  qui  Bont  Btipules  en 
unites  monetaires,  sans  egard  a  la  va- 
leur  de  ces  unites,  se  sont  trouv^s 
augment^  d'un  tiers  quand  la valeur 
de  la  monnoie  s'est  accrue  d'un  tiers. 
C'ea  sur  ce  pied  que  le  peuple  a  du 
payer  la  liste  civile,  les  gros  ti*aite- 
mens  des  fonctionaires;  les  pensions, 
les  sinecures^  et  tons  les  abus  que  le 
dernier  quart  de  si^cle  a  vus  se  mul- 
tiplier plus  que  tout  autre  laps  de 
temps  de  meme  duree. 

**  Faut-il  ^tre  surpris  de  la  g^oe  et 
du  malaise  extraordinaire  que  la  na^ 
ti<m  Anglaise  a  eprouves  dans  les  an- 
n^es  qui  ont  suivi  la  paix  de  1816  ? 
Les  classes  privilegiees,  les  fonction- 
naires^  les  pensionnaires  de  Tetat,  le 
clerg6,  et  les  rentiers,  ont  profits  de 
cette  reintegration  de  la  valeur  du 
papier  monnoie;  mais  elle  a  ete  un 
&eau  pour  la  masse  de  la  nation  et 
pour  rindustrie:  fleau  qu'une  na- 
tion si  riche  en  capitaux,  si  judi- 
caeusement  administree  d'ailleurs,  et 
si  admirablement  industrieuse,  pou- 
vait  seule  supporter. 
;;^  ^  Je  me  suis  laisse  entrainer  dans 
ces  details  historiques  parce  qu'ils 
jettent  un  grand  jour  sur  la  mati^re 
dee  monnoies.  Les  exemples  frap- 
pent  toi^ours  plus  que  les  raisonne- 
mena."* 

It  were  vain  to  attempt,  by  any 
eulogistic  remarks,  to  give  additional 
weight  to  the  authority  of  M.  Say.  His 
character,a8the  mostenlightened  and 
really  well-informed  political  econo- 
mist of  the  present  day,  is  established. 
Living  in  retirement,  and  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study,  his 
writingB,  distinguished  by  profound 
end  philosophical  reflection,  put  to 
ehame  our  own  soi^isant  philoso- 

Cers,  who,  since  the  days  of  Smith, 
ve  foisted  a  series  of  ill-digested 
theories  upon  the  public,  vainly  ho* 
ping  that  they  were  acquiring  a  title 
to  be  classed  as  men  of  science. 
'There  are  many  points  on  which  we 
differ  with  M.  Say ;  but  we  acknow- 
ledge, with  pleasure,  that  his  compo- 
sitions bear  the  marks  of  being  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  fair  philosophical 
iBFestigation,  very  different  from  the 
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spirit  which  characterises  the  essays 
of  our  own  political  economists. 

In  the  foregoing  passage,  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  deliberated,  and 
the  considerations  which  should  have 
regulated  their  decision  in  1619,  are 
fully  and  fairly  stated.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  the  Bank 
Restriction,  will  scarce  be  disputed; 
and  without  impugning  this  state- 
ment, it  would  seem  difficult  to  for- 
bear admitting  the  necessary  con- 
clusion deduced  from  it  In  1819, 
the  first  actual  and  positive  measures 
were  taken  for  any  settled  arrange- 
ment of  the  currency.  Subjected  to 
a  course  of  arbitrary  depreciation 
durinj^  the  war,  of  arbitrary  fluctua^ 
tion  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  war»  some  steps  were 
required  to  place  this  important  in- 
strument of  our  commerce  on  a  de- 
termined and  settled  basis.  It  is 
enough  for  a  trader  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  the  immediate  conduct  of 
his  business,  and  to  Uie  variations  in 
the  supply,  or  the  quality,  of  the 
commodities  wherein  he  deals.  How 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  take  into  bis 
calculations  the  varying  value,  for 
the  evil  is  not  felt  in  a  course  of 
steady  depreciation,  but  is  greatest 
in  a  system  of  alternations  of  the 
medium  of  his  sales  and  purchases  ? 
**  There  were  three  ^reat  questions," 
said  Lord  Liverpool,  May  21,  18199 
''  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  First,  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  return  to  some  fix- 
ed standard  of  value;  2dly,  whether 
it  was  expedient  and  practicable  to 
return  to  the  ancient  standard;  and, 
3dly,  by  what  means  it  was  to  be 
done."  These  certainly  were  the 
questions  to  be  considered ;  but  the 
misfortune  was,  that  they  were  not 
considered.  The  second  question, 
in  reality  the  only  one  of  real  im- 
portance, was  passed  over.  That  it 
was  expedient  to  return  to  some 
fixed  standard  of  value,  may  be  rea^ 
dily  conceded,  for  on  that  all  are 
agreed.  During  the  war,  when,  to 
supply  the  war  expenses,  the  taxes 
were  yearly  augmented,  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  facilitate,  by 
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means  of  an  abundant  circulating 
medium,  the  collection  of  these  taxes. 
As  the  burdens  increased,  the  circu- 
lation was  increased  also.  The  weight 
of  taxation  must  be  borne  by  the 
productive  industry  of  a  country, 
and,  by  the  process  briefly  explain- 
ed in  a  previous  portion  of  these  re- 
marks, a  stimulus  was  supplied, 
which  enabled  the  productive  classes 
to  bear  up  a<irainstthe  imposts  of  the 
war.  And  without  the  application 
of  that  stimulus,  the  burdens  of  the 
war  could  not  have  been  supportefL 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  tncrea- 
sififf  stimulus  was  no  more  neces- 
sary. But  with  burdens  four  times 
as  large,  and  all  private  engagements 
being  founded  on  prices  higher  by 
one-third  than  the  prices  which  ex- 
isted antecedently  to  the  Bank  Re- 
striction, to  attempt  to  return  to  a 
hi^h  standard  of  vidue,  and  to  low 
prices,  was  a  wild  project  indeed.  For 
twenty-two  years  every  man  had  re- 
gulated his  arrangements,  and  made 
his  calculations,  on  a  rate  of  prices 
and  a  standard  of  value  altogether 
different  from  the  ancient  standard. 
The  ancient  standard  was  abolished. 
There  was  no  fixed  standard;  but 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  was  the  degree 
of  depreciation  marked  by  the  surest 
barometer — ^the  price  current.  Can 
there  be  a  rational  doubt,  that  the 
legal  standard  of  value  ^ould  haVe 
been  adjusted  according  to  that  rate  ? 
that,  witliout  admitting  of  furtiier  de- 
preciation or  alteration,  the  value  of 
the  currency  should  have  been  fixed 
at  its  then  actual  and  natural  rate  ? 
There  was  no  more  reason  for  return- 
ing to  the  *'  ancient  standard,"  as  it  was 
failed,  than  for  returning  to  the  ori- 
frinal  standard,  and  coining  the  pound 
ftterling  from  a  pound  of  pure  silver. 
One  standard  was  as  impracticable  as 
the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent more  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  the  propriety  of  a  more  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  standard  of  value 
in  1819.  On  this  head,  the  adjudica- 
tion of  Mr  Say  is  satisfactory ;  and 
that  question  may  be  considered  as 
set  at  rest  Upon  those  who  have 
not  so  far  made  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  the  merits  of  the  question,  as 
to  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  argu- 
ment would  be  thrown  away.  They 
M'ill  never  arrive  at  conviction,  save 
by  a  summaiy  process!,  precluding 


the  necessity  of  a  regular  argumen- 
tative approach. 

We  sludl  proceed  to  take  a  view 
of  that  position  which  is  now  the 
chief  object  of  contest,  and  on  the 
determination  of  which  the  final  de- 
cision must  chiefly  depend.  The 
adversaries  of  alteration  maintain, 
that  the  time  when  an  adjustment  of 
the  standard  of  value  would  have 
been  practicable,  is  now  passed  by; 
that,  tnough  in  1819  this  might  have 
been  fit  matter  for  investigation, 
persons  have  now  adapted  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that 
more  evil  and  disorder  would  result 
from  agitation  of  the  subject  than 
could  be  compensated  by  any  pro- 
bable benefit  to  be  expected. 

Mr  Peel,  March  19, 1830,  is  repre- 
sented as  using  the  following  expres* 
sions : — ^^But  suppose  the  public  cre- 
ditor is  to  be  paid  only  m  tbe  cor* 
rency  in  which  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted, let  me  ask  the  Honoimble 
Member  to  discriminate  who  are  the 
parties  to  whom  the  depreciated  Fate 
of  payment  is  to  be  mfule  ?  A  great 
majority  of  the  original  contractors 
have  passed  away ;  and,  since  1816,  a 
vast  portion  of  the  public  funds  ins 

Sot  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
id  not  pay  for  it  in  a  depreciated, 
but  in  an  improved  currency;  not  in 
the  value  which  the  Honourable 
Member  would  set  upon  it,  but  in 
the  improved  mercantile  value.  Sure- 
ly, the  Honourable  Member  would 
not  turn  on  those  parties,  and  saj  to 
them,  *  You  must  be  the  dupes  of 
your  confidence  in  the  resolutions  of 
Parliament,  which  state  that  faith 
must  be  kept  inviolate  with  die  pub- 
lic creditor.^  " 

The  tone  and  language  here  at- 
tributed to  Mr  Peel,  are  such  as  con- 
sist very  ill  with  his  personal  posi- 
tion as  regards  this  particular  ques- 
tion. In  1819,  he  supported  his  Bill 
by  arguing,  that  any  mischief  it  might 
produce  would  be  transitory.  In 
1822,  he  maintained  that  no  injuri- 
ous effect  was  produced  by  his  BUI. 
Will  he  now  come  forward  and  deny, 
Istly,  That  his  Bill  established  an  al- 
teration in  the  currency  of  90  per 
cent ;  2dly,  That  to  this  alteraUoa 
a  great  portion  of  Uie  periodical  ca- 
lamities to  which  the  country  has 
since  been  subjected,  are  attributa- 
ble ?  These  arc  two  plain  proposi- 
tions, and  adniitof  a  plain  yea  or  nay 
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answer.  In  1828  Mr  Bankes  pro- 
pounded to  Mr  Peel  the  former  pro- 
position, in  these  words :     . 

•*  Allow  me  to  put  it  to  him,"  (Mr 
Peel,)  "and  other  men  who  have  sup- 
porte<l  him  in  his  measures  regarding 
the  Currency,  whether,  considering 
how  excessively  the  Currency  has 
beon  decreased, — and  1  address  my- 
self now  particularly  to  those  very 
persons  who  sat  on  the  Committee 
of  1819, — if  wc  could  have  had  all 
the  matters   fairly  before  us  then, 
and  any  person  with  prophetic  eye 
could    have  seen  deep  enough  to 
perceive  tlie  consequences  of  what 
we  were  doing,  and  had  predicted  all 
that  has  since  happened,  any  one  of 
us  would  have  voted  for  passing  that 
bill  ?  I  do  not  believe  that,  with  this 
knowledge,    my   right    honourable 
friend"  (Mr  Peel)  "  would  have  sup- 
ported it:  at  least,  I  am  sure,  if^I 
could  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
eome,  I  would  have  been  no  pai'ty  to 
the  bill,  or  to  any  other  measure 
founded  on  similar  principles.  Such 
was  the  inexperience  at  tliat  time  on 
this  subject,  that  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  mercantile  con- 
cerns, stated  that  tlie  depreciation 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
a  metallic  currency  would  not  ex- 
ceed 5  or  6  per  cent.    This  was  the 
way  in  which   they  talked,   when 
it  was  actually  25  per  cent.     On 
such  opinions  as  these,  the  bill  of 
1819  was  passed,   which   inflicted 
most  grievous  suffering  on  all  classes 
of  the  people;  and  as  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  bill  will  tend  to  tne  same 
result,  and  as  there  is  no  cause  what- 
ever for  it,  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
not  done  my  duty,  if  I  had  not  said 
these  few  words  against  it" — From 
3Iirror  of  Parliament, 

No  reply  was  given  to  this  appeal. 
Until  this  deficiency  be  supplied,  the 
first  proposition  may  be  assumed  as 
undeniable,  and  the  second,  the  ne- 
cessary sequence,  will  scarce  be  dis- 
puted. Now,  with  this  palpable  evi- 
dence of  the  errors  made  in  1819  and 
1823,  with  what  confidence  can  those 
men  w^ho  were  parties  to  those  errors, 
now  call  for  any  reliance  on  their  as- 
sertions, that  the  time  for  redress  is 
^one  by  ?  Those  who  are  chiefly  im- 
plicated in  the  measuure  of  1819,  give 
^ent  to  no  expressions  of  contrition 
<or  self-condemnation,  for  the  mi- 
0ieries  caused  to  the  country  by  their 
c^bstinate   adherence   to   fallacious 


opinions.  They,  whom  it  would  bet- 
ter become  to  mouni  their  fattd  folly 
in  sackclotli  and  ashes,  refuse  to  per- 
mit any  en<]uiry  into  the  extent  of 
the  mischiet  they  have  caused,  or 
the  possibility  of  administering  even 
a  tardy  relief.  Conscious  ol  their 
faults,  yet  withholding  the  sole  atone- 
ment in  their  power,  they  strive  to 
check  any  allusion,  to  stifle  any  in- 
vestigation, which  might  expose  the 
incapacity  they  have  manifested. 
The  arguments  and  the  declamation 
of  persons  such  as  these,  merit  no 
attention,  and  call  for  no  reply.  The 
value  of  their  assertions  lias  been 
formerly  tried ;  they  have  been  test- 
ed, and  found  of  no  account.  They 
who  denied  investigation,  and  even 
an  audience  to  the  complaints  made 
in  1822,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  enquiry,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  be  again  honoured  with  the 
confidence  they  then  abused.  They 
have  become  too  deeply  interested, 
from  personal  considerations,  in  the 
subject-matter  of  discussion;  they 
are  so  far  concerned  in  the  issue  of 
the  cause,  that  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  view  its  merits  with  even 
that  degree  of  fairness  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  hired  advocate. 

The  argument,  that  it  is  too  late 
to  retrace  our  steps  with  regard  to 
the  standard,  has,  however,  much 
weight  with  a  very  different  class  ^of 
men.  It  is  a  stumbling-block  in  liie 
way  of  those,  who,  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  tlie  evil  efi^ects  of  the 
measure  to  which  they  were  acces- 
sories in  1819,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  remedy,  if  remedy  were 
possible,  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  their  error,  yet  look  upon  the  back- 
ward path  as  closed.  Some  obser- 
vations, which  were  made  by  Mr 
Denison  in  1828,  on  this  particular 
point,  we  quote,  as  expressing  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  refer : 

**  What  would  have  been  the  pro- 
per course  to  take  in  1819  ?  To  have 
altered  the  standai'd.  Such  a  measure 
would  have  prevented  the  ruin  of 
the  farmer,  tlie  tradesman,  and  the 
artizan;  or,  at  least,  it  would  have  di- 
minished the  pressure  upon  them. 
The  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  we 
had  endured,  and  which  we  are  still 
enduring,  was  the  fatal  policy  of  con- 
tracting a  large  debt  in  one  descrip- 
tion of  the  currency,  and  ti-ying  to 
pay  it  in  another."  Setting  out  thus 
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at  the  commeiieeiiiait  of  hia  meecfa, 
we  were  rather  aurpriBed  at  finding 
Mr  Denison  uttering,  after  a  few 
other  observations,  the  following 
pithy  sentence :  **  It  was  impoasible 
now  to  think  of  altering  the  stand* 
ard."  This  opinion  would  appear 
to  have  been  given  without  much 
consideration.  And  on  this  subject^ 
beyond  all  others,  anr  hasty  judge- 
ment is  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
Without  entering  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  series  of  deplo- 
rable blunders  which  mark  Uie  course 
taken  by  the  Legislature  on  this 
question,  it  is  surely  sufficient  to 
advert  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1811,  and  to 
the  bill  of  1819,  to  make  manifest 
the  impropriety,  the  danger,  and 
even  the  indecency,  of  taking  any 
more  steps  without  the  most  com- 
plete enquiry.  The  consequences  of 
those  lamentable  mistakes  have  done 
more  to  shake  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  established  govern- 
ment, to  produce  a  conviction  of 
some  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
Legislature,  than  all  the  revolution- 
ary efforts  of  the  zealots  in  tlie  mis- 
called cause  of  liberty  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr  Pitt's  war.  The 
efforts  of  the  disaffected  will  always 
be  directed  in  vain  tq  excite  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  j>eople:  distress 
is  the  parent  of  sedition.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  present 
symptoms  of  popular  discontent^  to 
impress  upon  those  who  do  sincerely 
act  with  the  sole  intent  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare,  the  especial  ne- 
cessity of  zealous  exertion  m  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Let  them  re- 
member, that  the  character  of  the  de- 
liberative portion  of  the  Legislature 
has  been  deeply  compromised  by  the 
injudicious  character  and  destructive 
effects  of  many  of  their  enactments. 
Cautious  and  searching  scrutiny  into 
all  questions  submitted  to  Parliar 
men^  of  any  essential  interest,  is  im- 
peratively requisite.  And  there  are 
few  matters  of  more  general  impor- 
tance, or  more  appropriate  subjects 
for  investigation,  than  the  now  ad- 
mitted fact  of  an  alteration  having 
been  effected  in  the  value  of  proper- 
ty, ffenerally  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third,  by  an  Act  not  intended  to  effect 
any  such  alteration.  A  direct  law  to 
compel  every  debtor  in  the  kingdom 
to  pay  his  creditor  30  per  cent  more 
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than  he  borrowed,  would  be  aa  ad 
of  absurd  injustice,  too  gross  to  be 
tolerated.    And  if  this  operation  has 
been  effected  by  an  indirect  law.  and 
uninlentioDally,  can  the  Legislature 
refuse  to  take  any  cognisance  of  that 
operation,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing, if  possible,  some  redress  to  the 
parties  wronged  )^    Is  a  measure  of 
such  ruinous  oppression  to  be  passed 
over,  as  a  servant-maid  would  pass 
over  the  unhappy  fracture  of  a  china 
teaF^up,  with  the  philosophical  ob- 
servation, ^  What  IS  done  canitot  be 
undone  V"  Mr  Denison  declares,  that 
m  1819  a  certain  measure  might»  and 
ou^t  to,  Iflave  been  adopted,  a  mea' 
sure  capable  of  preventing  the  suf- 
ferings since  endured  by  the  country; 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
an  act  of  justice.   Mr  Peel's  Bill  was 
then  unjust,accordingio  MrDeniaoo. 
But  this  unjust  bill  was  passed  lea 
years  ago,and  the  mischiefitcouldef- 
fecthas  been  effected,and  ia irretrie- 
vable. This  supposition  is  totall  J  Uttp 
founded  and  absolutely  erroneous. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  engaga- 
ments  upon  which  that  Bill  was  ^1- 
culated  to  act  most  injuriouaiy,  they 
are  yet  in  existence.    Take  the  fot 
lowing  case :  A  landholder  poaaeaaea, 
in  1818,  an  estate  of  L.10,000  per  an^ 
num,  in  rents  paid  during  the  prices 
of  the  Bank  Kestriction.    He  has  a 
mortgage  upon  it  which  requires 
L.4000  per  annum  of  his  income. 
The  value  of  the  currency  being  rai- 
sed, and  prices  falling,  his  tanaals 
pay  their   rents   as  long  as  they 
can,  and  are  then  ruined,  or  re- 
quire a  reduction.    Thirty  per  oeat 
is  taken  off.    The  whole  rental  thm 
amounts  to  L.7000,  of  which  the 
mortgage  still  claims  L.4000,  and 
the  unfortunate  landholder,  who  had 
(Nriginally  an  income  of  h^OOO  per 
annum  more  than  the  mortgagee,  ia 
now  left  with  L.1000  leas.    And  is 
not  every  man  who  finds  lumself  ia 
a  situation  such  as  this,  entitled  to 
claim  relief  and  adjusUnentr-eitber 
by  altering  the  money,  or  redncfa^^ 
his  encumbrance  ?  Consider  the  case 
of  the  National  Debt    Being  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  and  regard  the 
Debt  as  one  laive  mass,  we  have  no 
correct  idea  of  the  manner  of  itt 
pressure  upon  each  individual.  Up* 
on  every  man  of  property  it  acti  in 
effect  as  would  a  mortgage.    Of  his 
income  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  taxes 
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a  certain  portioB,  in  proportion  to  his 
expenditure.  And  the  value  of  the 
currency  being  increased,  that  part 
of  the  public  mortgage  which  each 
man  has  to  pay  is  augmented  in  real 
value,  and  remains  Uie  same  in  no- 
minal amount,  while  bis  reatt  fall* 
It  is  very  well  to  speak  of  the  parties 
who  hold  the  private  or  public  mort- 
gages, and  the  consideration  due  to 
their  interests.  But  it  ifl  yet  to  be 
shewn  why  one  of  the  parties  to  theae 
bamins  is  to  be  regarded  more  ten- 
derly than  the  other.  The  question 
is  not,  whether  one  is  to  receive  less 
than  he  bargained  to  receive^  but  whe- 
ther the  other  is  to  pay  more  than  he 
bargained  to  pay.  We  do  not  assume 
to  decide  here  the  course  which  it  is 
fit  to  take  with  regard  to  these  par- 
ties. But  this  we  da  maintain,  that 
on  these  grounds  alone  the  Legisla- 
ture is  bound  to  consider  most  grave- 
ly, and  to  investigate  most  minutely, 
the  question  of  the  Currency.  It  is  a 
question  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  all  the  interests 
of  the  community :  it  is  a  question 
which  votes  given  carelessly  at  three 
•'dock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and 
thought  no  more  of  on  the  Saturday 
noon,  cannot  set  at  rest.    Mr  Peel's 


Bill  was  introduced  for  the  express 
purpose  of  imposing  a  limit  to  fluc- 
tuations, and  placing  the  commerce 
of  the  country  upon  a  steady  basis. 
Since  1819,  the  country  has  under- 
gone two  periods  of  appalling  dis- 
treas,  widi  an  interval  ot  exceeding 
prosperity.  Is  this  state  of  things  to 
contmue  ?  Not  one  single  object  for 
which  that  Bill  was  introduced,  pro- 
fessedly, has  been  effected,  but  in 
every  thing  the  result  has  deceived 
the  expectations  of  its  framer. 

The  foregoing  observations  we 
have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  submit  to  ourreaders.  They  would 
find  the  **  Currency  Question"  a  sub- 
ject well  deserving  their  attention, 
and  one  which  would  afford  instruc- 
tion, and  even  amusement,  sufficient 
to  repay  the  labour  of  an  accurate 
investigatioii  of  its  merits.  The  par- 
liamentary debates  of  1822,  and  the 
debates  on  the  Small-note  Question 
in  1828,  offer  the  most  ready  means 
of  procuring  information ;  and  who- 
soever is  disposed  to  render  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  ques- 
tion which  is  aaily  rising  in  import- 
ance, can  refer  to  no  more  perfect 
and  satisfactory  sources  of  know- 
ledge. 
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XPH  A'EN  ZTMnOZin  KTAIKHN  nEPINISIOMENAflN 
HAEA  KXITIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHoc.  op  Atiu 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  PhoeyHdes^ 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning^ "  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  pboplb. 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.'* 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  Uis-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

St  ene—  The  Blue  Parlour.  TiuE-Seven  o'  Clock.  Present— North, Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater,  Shepherd,  and  TiCKLBRy  each  with  a  tihcr  Coffte 
Pot  before  him,  and  a  plate  ofMuJJhu. 

shepherd. 
rm  8oiTy  to  see  ^ou,  sir,  wi'  crape  on  your  hat,  and  weepers  on  joof 
cufl's ;  but  I  hope  it*s  nae  dear  fhen'— only  some  common  acquaintance, 
or  distant  relation  ? 

north. 
A  worthy  man,  James,  for  whom  I  had  a  sincere  regard,  though  our  se- 
parate pursuits  in  life  kept  us  pretty  much  asunder  for  the  last  Uurty  yean. 
Death  renews  the  youth  of  friendship. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist  mirauculously. 

NORTH. 

You  need  not  look  so  glum,  James;  for  I  purpose  being becommgly  cheer- 
ful over  my  coffee. 

TICKLER. 

^tat,? 

NORTH. 

The  defunct  wm  threescore  and  ten— died  of  a  short  and  unpainftti  dis- 
ease— has  left  his  widow  comfortable — ^and  his  sons  rich— and  to  myaelf  a 
hundred  guineas  for  a  mourning  ring. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  useless  extravagance. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  it  is  not.  A  man  on  his  death-bed  should  not  he  shabb;. 
My  friend  knew  that  I  had  a  hereditary  love  of  such  baubles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wiat  kirkyard  was  he  buried  in  ? 

NORTH. 

Grey-Friars. 

SHEPHERD. 

An  impressive  place.  Huge,  auld,  red,  rfoomy  elmrch — a  countless  mul- 
titude o  grass-graves  a*  touchin'  ane  anither— a'  roun'  the  kukyard  wa's 
marble  and  free-stane  monuments  without  end,  t/  a*  shapes,  and  siises,  and 
a^eB—some  quaint,  some  queer,  some  simple,  some  ornate;  for  genius  likes 
to  work  upon  grief— and  these  tombs  are  like  towers  and  temples,  partakin* 
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not  o'  the  noise  o'  the  city,  but  Btaunin*  aloof  frae  the  stir  o'  life,  aneath 
tlie  sombre  shadow  o*  the  castle-cliff,  that  heaves  its  battlements  far  up  in- 
to the  sky.  A  sublime  cemetery — yet  I  6u*dna  like  to  be  interred  innt— it 
looks  sae  dank,  clammy,  cauld— — 

TICKLER. 

And  uncomfortable.    A  corpse  would  be  apt  to  catch  its  deatli  of  cold. 

SHEPHEKD. 

Wliisht.— Whare  did  he  leeve? 

NOKTlff, 

Ob  the  sea-shore. 

SHEPHEBD. 

I  couMna  tliole  to  leeve  on  the  sea-shore. 

TICKLER. 

And  pray  why  not,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hiat  everlastin'  tliunner  sae  disturbs  my  imagination,  that  my  soul  has 
nae  rest  in  its  ain  solitude,  but  becomes  transfused  as  it  were  into  the 
michty  ocean,  a'  its  thochts  as  wild  as  the  waves  that  keep  foamin'  awa'  into 
naething,  and  then  breaking  back  a^in  into  transitory  life — for  ever  and 
ever  and  ever — as  if  neither  in  sunshme  nor  moonlidit,  that  multitudinous 
tumultuousness,  frae  the  first  creation  o*  the  worla,  had  ever  ance  been 
stilled  in  the  blessedness  o*  perfect  sleep. 

'ENGLISH  OPIUH-EATER. 

In  the  turmoil  of  this  our  mortal  lot,  the  soul's  deepest  bliss  assuredly  is, 
0  Shepherd !  a  tideless  calm. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tlie  vera  thocht,  sir— the  vera  feel  in' — the  vera  word.  That  Moon 
ye  see,  sir — bonny  as. she  is  in  heaven — and  when  a'  the  starry  lift  is  blue, 
motionless  ane  believes  as  if  nae  planet  were  she,  but  the  central  soul  o' 
tlie  lovely  lichts  round  which  the  silent  nicht  thocht-like  revolves  dreamily 
—dreamily,  far  far  away — She  will  not  even  for  ae  single  hour  let  the  auld 
Ocean  shut  his  weary  een,  that  often  in  their  sleeplessness  seem  longing,  me-  ' 
thinks,  for  the  still  silence  o'  the  steadfast  earth. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  majesty  of  power  is  in  the  fi;entleness  of  beauty.  Cannot  an  eye — call 
it  in  its  trembling  light  a  blue-sphered  tear — in  one  moment  set  countless 
human  hearts  arbeating,  till  love  in  ecstasy  is  sick  as  death,  and  life  a  spi- 
ritual swoon  into  Paradise  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  aye,  sir.  Ance  or  twice  in  my  life — hae  I  seen  a  smile,  for  sake  o* 
which  I  would  hae  sacrificed  my  soul.  But  nae  fiend — nae  demon  was  she 
who  sent  it  through  a'  my  being,  like  a  glimpse  o*  holiest  moonlight  through 
a  dark  wood,  bathin'  the  ground-flowers  in  beauty  as  they  look  up  to  their 
gister  stars, — an  angel  she — yet  she  died,  and  underwent  burial  in  the  dust 
— forgetfulness  ana  oblivion ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUm-EATER. 

Say  not  oblivion.  A  poet's  heart  is  the  sanctuary  of  dim  and  tender  me- 
mories— holy  ground  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  beautiful — some  of  whom 
will  be  for  long  long  years,  as  if  they  were  not — sojourning  in  some  world 
beyond  the  reach  of  thought — ^when,  lo!  all  in  a  moment,  like  white  sea- 
birds,  deaming  inland  from  the  misty  main,  there  they  are  glide-gliding 
throuen  the  illumined  darkness,  and  tlie  entire  region  of  the  spirit  is  bea- 
tified by  the  heavenly  visitants. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  deli^htfu'  thocht  ever  utterly  and  eternally  perishes.  A'  the  air  is 
filled  wi*  their  perpetual  presence,  invisible,  inaudible — during  life's  com- 
mon hours — but  nae  barrier  is  atween  them  and  us — aften  do  we  feel  they're 
near  when  the  hush  o'  moonlicht  is  on  the  hills— although  a  sweet  vague 
consciousness  is  a'  that  stirs  our  souls, — and  at  times  mair  especially  sa- 
cred— when  virtue  clears  the  inner  eye-sight,  and  fines  the  inner  ear-touch, 
we  know  them  as  we  knew  them  of  yore,  a  divine  restoration,  mortality 
puts  on  immortality,  and  we  feel  there  is  no  such  thing  ae — death ! 
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The  exterior  surface  of  tba  earth  h  ashield  apraad  bj  God  betireeadie 
efes  of  the  linng  and  the  faoea  of  tiie  dead. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  if  it  were  not  so  ?    Grief  wad  gang  mad ! 

NOETH. 

What  pleasanter  spot^  James*  than  a  country  kirkjard ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  steek  my  een — and  I  see  ane  the  noo;— in  a  green  kiffh  loun  spot  ammr 
the  sheep-nibhled  braes.  A  Funeral!  See  that  row  o'  sdaoolboyiaddleBm 
lassies  drawn  up  sae  orderly  o'  their  am  still  accord,  half  curious  and  half 
wae,  some  o' the  lassies  wi'  lap-fu's  o'  primroaes^andgaaln'  wf  hushedfacssas 
the  wee  coffin  enters  in  on  men's  shouthers  that  never  feel  its  wecht,  wP 
its  doon-hangin'  and  gracefu*  velvet  pall,  though  she  that  is  hidden  tboeb 
was  the  poorest  o'  the  poor !  Twa  three  days  ago  the  body  in  that  coffin 
was  dancin'  like  a  sunbeam  owre  the  verra  aoda  that  are  000  about  to  be 
shovelled  over  it  I  The  flowers  she  had  been  galherin* — sweet  innooat 
thochtless  cretur — ^then  moved  up  and  doonon  her  boeom  when  she  hnsdn 
ed — for  she  and  nature  were  blest  and  beautifii*  in  their  spring.  An  auM 
white-headed  man,  bent  sairly  doon,  at  the  head  o'  the  grave,  lettin'  tbe 
white  cord  slip  wi'  a  If nfferin  reluctant  tenderness  through  his  wintered 
hauns  I  It  has  reached  the  bottoQL  Was  na  that  a  dreadni'  groaa,  drirai 
out  o'  his  heart,  as  if  a  strong-haund  man  had  smote  it^  by  me  first  fa*  0' 
the  clayey  thunder  on  the  fast  disappearing  blackness  o'  the  velvet-soon 
hidden  in  the  honey  mould !  He's  but  her  grandfather — ^for  she  waa  an 
orphan.  But  her  grandfather !  Wae's  me !  wha  is't  that  writes  in  some 
sillv  blin'  book  that  auld  age  is  insensible — safe  and  secure  frae  sorrov— 
and  that  dim  eyes  are  unapproachable  to  tears  ? 

TICKLER. 

Not  till  dotage  drivels  away  into  death.  With  hoariest  eld  often  ia  pfr 
rental  love  a  passion  deeper  than  ever  bowed  the  soul  of  brig^ht-hairedyoatb, 
watching  by  the  first  dawn  of  daylight  the  &ce  of  his  sleeping  bride. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  gars  us  a'  fowre  talk  on  such  topics  the  nicht?  Friendship!  That 
when  sincere,  as  ours  is  sincere — will  sometimes  saften  wi'  a  strange  ajm- 
pathy  merriest  hearts  into  ae  mood  0'  melancholy,  and  pitch  a'  their  voices 
on  ae  key,  and  gie  a'  their  faces  ae  expression*  and  mak  them  a'  feel  the 
mair  profoundly  because  they  a'  feel  tne^ther,  the  sadness  aad  the  anfr 
tity—difFerent  words  for  the  same  meanmg — o'  this  our  mortal  life;— I 
houp  there's  naething  the  maitter  wi'  wee  Jamie. 

NORTH. 

That  there  is  not  indeed,  my  dearest  Shepherd.  At  this  very  momeiit  ki 
is  singing  his  little  sister  asleep. 

SHEPHERD, 

God  bless  you,  sir ;  the  tone  o'  your  voice  b  like  a  silver  tmmpet^lfr 
de  Quinshy,  hae  you  ever  soom'd  up  the  number  o'  your  weans? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-SATER. 

Seven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop  there,  su-,  it's  a  mystical  number, — and  may  they  aye  be  like  sn 
mony  planets  in  bliss  and  beauty  circlin'  roun'  the  sun. 

SNGUSfl  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  seemeth  strange  the  time  when  as  yet  those  Seven  Spirits  were  not  in 
the  body — and  the  air  which  I  breathed  partook  not  of  that  blessedness 
which  now  to  me  is  my  life.  Another  sun — ^another  moon— «ther  stara— 
since  the  face  of  my  first-bom.  Another  earth— another  heaven  I  I  loved, 
methought— before  that  face  smiled— the  lights  and  the  shadows,  the 
flowers  and  the  dews,  the  rivulets  that  sing  to  Pilgrims  in  the  wild,— the 
mountain  wells,  where  all  alone  the  *'  book-bosomed"  Pilgrim  sitteth  down 
— and  lo  I  far  below  the  many  river'd  vales  sweeping  each  to  its  own  lake 
—how  dearl  V  did  I  love  ye  all  I  Yet  was  that  lovefantastical— 4aid  verily 
not  of  the  deeper  soul.    Imagination  over  this  **  visible  diurnal  spliere," 
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gpread  out  her  own  spiritual  qualities,  and  made  tlie  beauty  that  beamed 
iMLck  upon  her  dreams.  Nor  wanted  tenderest  toudies  of  humanity — as  my 
heart  remembered  some  living  flower  by  the  door  of  far-up  cottage,  where 
the  river  is  but  a  rill.  But  in  my  inner  spirit,  there  was  then  a  dearth 
which  Providence  hath  since  amply,  and  richly,  and  prodigally  furnished 
with  edestial  food — which  is  also  music  to  the  ears,  and  light  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  essence  of  silken  softness  to  the  touch— a  family  of  immortal  spirits, 
who  but  for  me  never  had  been  brought  into  the  mystery  of  accountable  and 
responsible  being!  Of  old  I  used  to  study  the  Spring — ^but  now  its  sweet  sad- 
ness steels  unawares  into  my  hearts— when  among  the  joyous  lambs  I  see  my 
own  children  at  play.  The  shallow  nest  of  the  cushat  seems  now  to  me  a  more 
lacred  thing  in  the  obscurity  of  the  pine-tree.  The  instincts  of  all  the  in- 
ferior creatures  are  now  holy  in  my  eyes — for,  like  Reason's  self,  they  have 
their  origin  in  love.  Affection  for  my  own  children  has  enabled  me  to 
sound  the  depths  of  gratitude.  Gazing  on  them  at  their  prayers,  in  their 
sleep,  I  have  nad  revelations  of  the  nature  of  peace, -and  trouble,  and  inno- 
cence, and  sin,  and  sorrow,  which,  till  they  had  smiled  and  wept,  offended 
and  been  reconciled,  I  knew  not^how  could  I  ?-*to  be  within  the  range  of 
the  far-flying  and  far-fetching  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  life-of-life  of  all 
things  beneath  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

SHEPHERD* 

Do  ye  ken,  sir,  that  I  love  to  hear  ye  speak  far  best  ava'  when  you  lay 
aside  your  logic  ?  Grammar's  aften  a  grievous  and  ^lin'  burden ;  but 
logic's  a  cruel  constraint  on  thochts,  and  the  death  o'  feelin's,  which  ought  ay 
to  rin  blendin'  intil  ane  anither  like  the  rainbow,  or  the  pink,  or  the  pea- 
cock's neck,  a  beautifu'  confusion  o'  colours,  that's  the  mair  admired  the 
mair  ignorant  you  are  o'  the  science  o'  opticks.  I  just  perfeckly  abhor 
the  word  '^  therefore,"  it's  sae  pedantic  and  pragmatical,  and  like  a  doctor. 
What's  the  use  o*  premises  ?  commend  me  to  conclusions.  As  for  infer- 
ences, put  them  into  the  form  o'  apogthegms,  and  never  tell  the  world 
whence  you  draw  them, — for  then  they  look  like  inspiration.  And  dinna 
ye  think,  sir,  that  reasoning's  far  inferior  to  intuition  ? 

TICKLER. 

How  are  your  transplanted  trees,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A*  dead. 

TICKLER. 

I  can't  endure  the  idea  of  a  transplanted  tree.  Transplantation  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  its  character,  as  a  stationary  and  steadfast  being,  flouri'^h- 
hig  where  nature  dropt  it.  You  may  remove  a  seedling;  but  'tis  sacrilege 
to  lioist  up  a  huge  old  oak  by  the  power  of  machinery,  and  stick  him  into 
another  aoil,  far  aloof  from  his  native  spot,  which  for  so  many  years  he  had 
sweetly  or  aolemnly  overshadowed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  na  that  feelin'  no  a  wee  o^vre  imaginative  ? 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps  it  is — and  none  the  worse  of  that  either-*for  there's  a  tincture 
of  imagination  in  all  feeling  of  any  pith  or  moment — nor  do  we  require 
that  they  should  always  be  justified  by  reason.  On  looking  on  a  tree  with 
any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  one  always  has  a  dim  notion  of  its  en- 
durance— its  growth  and  its  decay.  The  place  about  it  is  feit  to  belong  to 
it— or  rather  they  mutually  belong  to  eacn  other,  and  death  alone  should 
dissolve  the  union. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  fin*  mysell  convincin' — that  is  being  convinced — but  no  by  your  spoken 
words,  but  by  my  ain  silent  thochts.  I  felt  a'  you  say,  and  mair  too—the 
first  time  -I  tried  to  transplant  a  tree.  It  was  a  birk — a  weepin'  birk — and 
I  had  loved  and  admired  it  for  twenty  years  by  its  ain  pool,  far  up  ane  o' 
the  grains  o'  the  Douglas  water,  where  I  beat  Mr  North  at  tlie  fishin' 

NORTH. 

You  never  beat  me  at  the  fishing,  sir,  and  never  will  beat  me  at  the  fish- 
ing, sir,  while  your  name  is  Hogg.  I  killed  that  day — in  half  the  time- 
double  the  number*-^ 
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SHEPHERD. 

But  wecht,  Bir — ^wecht,  sir — ^wecht  My  kreel  was  mair  nor  dooble  youn'g 
wecht—and  every  wean  kens  that  in  fishin'  for  a  wager,  wecht  wins— it's 
aye  decided  by  wecht. 

NORTH. 

The  weight  of  your  basket  was  not  nearly  equal  to  mine,  you—* 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  me  gin,  on  an  average,  ane  o'  my  troots  did  na  coateen  mair 
cubic  inches  than  three  o'  yours— while,  I  had  a  ane  to  produce,  that 
on  his  first  shewin'  his  snoot,  I  cou'dhae  sworn  was  a  sawmon ;— he  wouM 
hae  filled  the  creel  his  ain  lane — sae  I  sent  him  hame  wi'«  a  callant  I  met 
gaun  to  the  school.  The  feck  o'  yours  was  mere  fry — and  some  bad  a*  the 
appearance  o'  bein*  baggy-menons.  You're  a  gran'  par-fisher,  sir;  but 
you're  nae  Thorbum  ei&er  at  troots,  morts,  or  fieli. 
NORTH  (starting  up  in  a  fury.) 

ril  fish  you  for 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Nortli !  I'm  ashamed  to  see  you  ezposin'  yoursell  afore  Mr  De 
Quinshy— besides,  thae  ragin'  fits  are  dangerous — ^and,  some  time  or  ither, 
'11  bring  on  apoplexy.  Oh !  but  you're  fearsome  the  noo— black  in  the 
face,  or,  rather,  blue  and  purple — and  a'  because  I  said  that  you're  nae 
Thorbum  at  the  fishin' !    Sit  aoon,  sit  doon,  sir. 

[Mr  North  gits  down,  and  cools  and  cahas  himtelf, 

ENGLISH  opium-eater. 

Mr  Hogg,  you  were  speaking  a  few  minutes  ago  of  transphuting— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  aye.  There  it  stood,  or  rather  hung,  or  rather  floated,  ower  it'a  ain 
pool,  that  on  still  days  sliewed  anither  birk  as  bonny 's  itsell,  inverted  in  a 
liquid  warld.  A  bed  o'  fine  broon  mould  had  sunk  down  frae  the  brae 
abuue,  a'  covered  wi'  richest  moss-embroidery,  and  there  a'  by  itsell,  nefer 
wearyin'  in  the  solitary  place,  grew  up  that  bonniest  o'  a'  bonny  birks  frae 
a  seedlin — when  first  I  saw*t— like  a  bit  wee  myrtle  plant — ilka  year  grace- 


hang  doon,  dependu 
a  pictur.  The  earliest  primroses  aye  peeped  out  a'  round,  it's  silver 
stem — ^and  whether  'twas  their  scents  or  tnat  o'  the  leaves  of  my  sweettree, 
I  never  cou'd  tell — but  oh  I  as  I  used  to  lie  in  my  plaid  aneath  it*8  shade- 
scarcely  a  shade,  only  a  sort  o'  cool  dimness — ^beside  the  dimcin'  iinn-as 
Thamson  says,  the  ''  air  was  balm,"  indeed — and  sae  thocht  the  wee  moor- 
land birds  that  twittered — unalarmed  at  me — amang  the  foliage.  Like  a  food 
but  foolish  lover,  I  said  until  mysell,  ae  day  o'  especial  b^uitifulness,  as  1 
was  touchin'  it's  silken  bark — ''  Til  tak'  it  doonto  Mount-Benger,aBdplaiit 
it  on  the  knowe  afore  the  door,,  early  some  morning,  to  delight  wee  Jamie 
wi'  astonishment."  Wae's  me !  for  that  infatuation !  I  did  sae,  and  wi'  as 
much  tenderness  as  ever  I  took  a  bonny  lassie  in  my  arms — ^but  never  mair 
did  the  darling  iift  up  its  head — lifeless-lookin'  frae  the  first  were  a'  its 
locks  o'  green  licht — the  pale  silk  bark  soon  ^vaa  sairly  ruffled-— and  ere 
Midsummer  CAme — it  was  stane-dead !  Aften — aften — ^in  the  droughtr-did 
wee  Jamie  gang  wi'  his  watering-pan,  and  pour  the  freshness  amang  its 
roots — ^but  a'  in  vain — and  wud  ye  believ't,  the  lovin'  cretur  grat  when  he 
saw  that  a'  the  leaves  were  red,  and  that  it  had  dee'd  just  as  his  petrlamb 
had  dune — for  his  affection  had  imbued  it  with  a  breathin'  and  a  sentieDt 
life. 

TICKLER. 

Wliy,  James,  you  are  "  poaclun'  for  the  pathetic"  Sir  Henry  Steuart's 
groves  are  a  living  proof  of  his  skill  and  science — ^but  they  are  not  the 
haunts  dear  to  my  imagination.  I  love  the  ancient  gloom  of  self-sown,  ua- 
violated  woods.  But  tiiese  trees  were  not  bom  here— they  are  strangers-^ 
aliens — or,  worse — ^upstarts.  I  should  wish  to  feel  round  my  mansion  the 
beauty  of  that  deep  Ime  of  Cowley's  (I  think)— 

*'  And  loves  his  old  contemporarj'  trees !" 
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But  these— whatever  their  age^were  carted  hither--all  their  roots  have 
been  handled 

SHEPHE&D. 

Nae  mair  about  it  It's  still  usefu' — sic  transplantation — and  I  esteem 
every  man  who,  by  ony  sort  o',  genius,  skill,  or  study,  contributes  to  the 
adonunent  o'  naked  places,  and,  generally  speakin',  to  the  beautifviS'  o'  the 
earth.  Sir  Henry  hiw  dune  that — in  his  degree — and  may,  therefore,  in  ae 
sense  or  licht,  be  ranked  among  the  Poets.  Nae  man  loves  trees  as  he 
does,  without  ])oetry  in  his  soul— his  skill  in  transplanting  is  equal  to  his 
skill  in  translation;  and  Vm  tauld  he*s  a  capital  Latm  scholar — ^wutness  hia 
English  Sawlust;  and  I  wush  he  had  been  at  Mount-Benger  when  I  carried 
aff  that  bonnie  virgin  birk  frae  her  birth-place — in  that  case,  she  had  been 
alive  at  tiiis  day,  wi'  bees  and  burdies  aroang  her  branches. 

TICKLEB. 

I  should  like  to  be  at  a  Bear-Hunt.  My  friend  Lloyd  describes  it  capi- 
tally, in  those  most  entertaining  volumes, ''  Northern  Sports,"— or  what  do 
you  call  them — published  t'other  day  by  Colbum. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  shame  to  kill  a  bear,  except,  indeed,  for  his  creesh  and  skin.  He's 
an  affectionate  creatur  amang  his  kith  and  kin — in  the  bosom  o'  his  ain  fa- 
mily, sagawcious  and  playsome — ^no  sae  rouch  in  his  mind  as  in  his  main* 
ners— a  good  husband,  a  good  son,  and  a  good  father. 

TICKLEB. 

Did  you  receive  Lardner's  Pocket  Encyclopedia,  James  ? 

SIIEPHEET. 

Aye — I  did  sae.  Was't  you  that  sent  it  out?  Thank  ye,  sir.  It'schokefu' 
o'  maist  instructive  and  enterteenin'  maitter.    Cheap  ? 

TICKLER. 

Very.    And  Bowring's  Poetry  of  the  Maygars  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Them  too  ?  Mr  Bowering  is  a  benefactor,  sir.  National  Poetry  shews  a 
people's  heart  History's  aften  cauld-rife ;  but  sangs  and  balhmts  are  aye 
warm  wi'  passion.  Ilka  national  patriotism  has  its  ain  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic feturs,  just  like  ilka  national  face.  A  Hun's  no  a  Scot,  nor  a  Dutch- 
man a  Spaniard  Yet  can  they  a'  feel  ane  anither's  national  sangs,  could 
they  reaa  ane  anither's  language.  But  that  they  canna  do ;  and  therefore  a 
man  wi'  the  gift  o'  tongues,  like  Mr  Bowering,  extends,  by  his  translations, 
knowledge  o  the  range  o*  the  infinite  varieties  o'  our  common  humanities, 
and  enalSes  us  to  break  doon  our  prejudices  and  our  bigotries,  in  the  con* 
viction  that  all  the  nations  o'  the  earth  liae  the  same  sympatfiies  as  our- 
selves^  racy  as  our  own,  and  smellin*  o'  the  soil  in  which  they  crow,  be  it 
water'd  by  the  Rhine,  the  £bro,  the  Maese,  or  ony  ither  outlandish  river. 

TICKLER. 

What  say  ye,  James,  to  the  vote  t'other  day  in  Parliament  about  the 
Jews? 

SHEPHERD, 

I  hae  nae  objections  to  see  a  couple  o'  Jews  in  Parliament  Wull  the 
membera  be  made  to  shave,  tiiink  ye,  sir  ?  Ould  does !  Ould  does !  A'  that 
the  Hoose  '11  want  then,  for  picturesque  as  weel  as  political  effeck,  will  be  a 
few  Blacks — here  and  there  a  Negro. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  no  politics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be't  sae. — Mr  North,  what  for  do  you  never  review  books  about  religion? 

NORTH. 


on 

the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Mr  Douglas'  of  Cavers'  delightful  volume. 
The  Truths  of  Religion— The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  a  very  able  dis- 
quisition— Le  Bas  Sermons,  eloquent,  original,  and  powerful — Dr  Morfe- 
head's  ingenious  and  philosophic^  Didogues — 
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tHEPRERDf 

I  love  that  man— 

NORTH, 

So  do  I,  James,  and  so  do  all  that  know  him  penonall]r--hlfl  iileiit»-lii8 
geniufl— and  better  than  both,  his  truly  Christian  cbarae(er«Hiiild  tod 
pure— 

BHEPHBRD* 

And  also  bricht 

NORTH. 

Yes,  bright 

"  In  wit  a  man— simplicity  a  child.'* 

SRBPHEKB. 

What  sort  o'  tolls,  sur,  are  the  Traits  and  Stories  of  tiie  Irish  Pesnotrjr, 
published  by  Curry  in  IXublin  ? 

NORTH. 

Admirable.  Truly,  intensely,  Irish.  The  whole  book  has  the  brogue- 
never  were  the  outrageous  whimsicalities  of  that  strange,  wild,  imapatin 
people  so  characteristically  displayed;  nor,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ran,  fro- 
lic, and  folly,  is  there  any  dearth  oi^poetry,  pathos,  and  passion.  Hie  snAor^s 
a  jewel,  and  he  will  be  reviewed  next  number. 

SHBFHBRD. 

The  Eerishers  are  marchih'  in  leeterature,  ptncri  pashUj  wi'  ut  uid  tiie 
Southrons.— What's  stirrin*  hi  the  Theatre  ? 

NORTH. 

T.  P.  Cooke,  The  Seakan,  is  to  take  his  benefit  one  of  these  nigiits— 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  a'  gang  in  a  body,  to  shew  our  pride  and  glory  in  the  British  mf, 
of  which  he  is  the  best,  the  only  Ideal  Representative,  that  ever  rolled  widi 
sea-bom  motion  across  the  sta^e.  Nae  caricaturist  he— but  Jack  hinnel'. 
He  intensifies  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  the  word — Tar. 

NORTHt 

So^  in  a  different  style,  does  Baker  of  the  Caledonian  Theatre. 

SHSrHSED. 

Bass  is  a  speerited  manager. 

NORTH, 

He  is ;  and  there  I  heard,  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  sweetest,  stroapst, 
and  most  scientific  singers  that  now  chants  on  the  boards — Edmundi,  Hh 
Black-Eyed  Susan  is  delicious.  He  is  but  a  lad— but  promises  to  be  a 
Braham. 

SHEFHERn. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr  Murray  is  gaun  to  alloo  Miss  Jarman  to  retura  to 
Covent  Garden  ? 

NORTH. 

Impossible  I  A  fixed  star— The  sweet  creature  must  remain  in  our  Seoir 
tish  sky — nor  is  there  now  on  any  stage  a  more  delightful  actress.  Her 
genius  on  the  stage  is  not  greater  than  her  worth  in  pnvate  life. 

TICKLER. 

An  accomplished  creature — simple  and  modest  in  mind  and  maimer*- 
^et  lively — and  awake  to  all  harmless  mirth  and  merriment — a  temper  wiuch 
18  the  sure  sign  and  constant  accompaniment  of  purity  and  innocencei  We 
must  not  lose  The  Jarman. 

NORTH. 

Nor  her  sister  Louisa— a  charming  singer,  and  skilful  teacher  of  singing 
-^quite  the  lady^-and  in  all  respects  most  estimable, 

SHEPHERD. 

Saw  ye  ever  Miss  Smithson  ? 

NORTH.  __#ii 

Yes— In  Jane  Shore.  She  enacted  that  character  finely  and  powerfuflrf 
— is  an  actress  not  only  of  great  talent,  but  of  genhis— a  yery  lovely  w^ 
man— and,  like  Miss  Jarman,  altogether  a  lady  in  private  life. 

SHEFHEKD.  ^^ 

Fm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  sae— for  you're  the  best  judge  o*  actin*  hi  a'  Scot- 
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KO&TH. 

Ohddfurf  Oh  dear  I  Oh  dear  I  Oh  I 

AHSFHSBO. 

yfh9£%  the  maitter— my  dear  air— whafs  the  maitter? 

NO&TH. 

Rackmg  rheumatism. 

SHKFHXaD. 

It's  a  cruel  complaint    I  had  it  great  pairt  o'  the  wunter^first  in  my 
head— then  in  my— « 

NORTH 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh{  Oh!  ohi 

SHEPHERD. 

m  rie  ye  a  simple  and  infaUihle  receit  for't,  sir,  if  you  hae  courage  to  ack 
on't    Ihe  mom's  momin'  tak  a  doze  o'  droffs, — ^then  get  Mr  Nibbe-^Mr 
tfapplestone's  successor — to  cup  you  atween  the  shouthers ; — he's  maist  ex* 
pert  wi'  his  box  o'  lancets-^then  tak  the  shoor-bath — ^no,  that*  s  an  anachroo 
nism — ^tak  it  Ae  first  thins;  in  the  momin'  afore  the  drogs; — ^then  get  an 
auld  woman — ^be  sure  she^  an  auld  ana,  sir — no  Mrs  Gentle — ^to  nip  your 
arms,  and  legs,  and  back,  wi'  her  finger  and  her  thoomb — to  nip  you  severe* 
jy,  sir,  and  you  manna  mind  the  saimess— for  at  least  twa  hours;  then  get  in 
twa  cawdies  and  gar  them  beat  a'  the  same  pairts  wi'  swutches  as  if  they 
were  dustin*  carpets — say  for  twenty  minutes  ; — then  get  the  above  aula 
woman  again  to  rub  and  scrub  your  naked  body,  frae  head  to  heel,  wi'  ane 
o'  the  hard  brushes  that  John  polishes  the  tables  wi' — say  for  half  an  hour; 
then  a  change  o'  instrument  or  weapon — for  hard  brush  coarse  towel — ^and 
ten  minutes  o*  dichtin' ;  then — ^the  receit's  drawin*  to  a  close — gar  the  gar- 
dener flop  you  a'  ower,  and  smairtly,  wi'  a  succession  o'  fresh  bunches  o* 
nettles,  that'll  bum  your  sldn  as  red's  red  cuiTans-nrnd  mak  ye  dance,  aib- 
lins,  up  and  doon  the  floor  withouten  mindin*  the  want  o' music; — then  cover 
your  limbs  and  tmnk  wi'  a  peculiar  pastey  plaister  that  you  can  get  at  Dun- 
can and  Ogilvie's, — ^the  princes  o'  apothecaries, — ^then  on  wi'  your  leathern 
and  your  flannel  waiscoats,  and  your  nicht-shirt,  and  in  atween  twa  feather 
beds  in  a  room  wi'  a  roosin'  fire ;  if  the  barometer  out  o'  doors  in  the  shade 
is  at  auchty  sae  muckle  the  better;  and  if  your  rheumatism  stauns  that^ 
there's  nae  boup  for  you  on  this  side  o'  the  grave,  and  you  maim  e'en  lay 
your  account  wi'  bein'  for  life  a  lamiter. 

NORTH. 

To-morrow,  James,!  will  assuredly  try  your  receipt.  Will  you  step  down 
to  the  Lodge,  and  help  to  administer  the  medicine  r 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi*  a'  my  heart  But  I'm  wearyin'  to  hear  Mr  De  Quinshy  taukin'.  Tak 
ap  some  coffee,  my  dear  sir.  I  wush  you  may  na  burst  yoursel'  wi'  swal- 
lowin*  sic  coontiess  cuus  o'  coffee.  But  what's  this  I  was  gaun  to  ask  ye-— 
HI  aye— what* 6  your  Idea  o'  Education  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  over  anxiety  of  improvement,  Mr  Hogg,  introduces  into  education 
nuch  perUouB  and  injurious  innovation.  An  anxiety  for  particular  objects' 
xf  minute  regard  often  urges  on  the  understanding  of  those  who  do  not 
inderstand  properly  the  single  and  great  ends  whicn  alone  make  education 
mportant;  and  they  are  not  aware  tliat  the  prosecution  of  those  pursuits 
ajures  and  weakens  the  mind  itself,  diverting  its  powers  from  their  proper 
Im,  and  disturbing  their  silent  and  spontaneous  growth. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  like  that  wee] — silent  and  spontawneous  growth — ^like  a  bit  blade  o' 
rase,  or  a  bit  jflower,  or  a  bit  buddie  no  the  size  o'  my  nail  unfaulding  it- 
tV  to  the  dew  and  sunshine  into  a  leaf  as  braid's  my  haun' — or  a  bit  burdie, 
le  beg^nin*  o'  ae  week  a  blin'  ba'  o'  puddock  hair,  at  the  beginning  o'  the 
eist  a  mottled  and  spangled  urchin  hotchin  restlessly  in  the  nest,  and  ere 
iree  weeks  are  ower,  ghntin'  wi'  short,  uncertain,  up-and-down  flichts  in 
dd  out  amang  the  pear-blossoms  o'  a  glorious  orchard — sic  an  orchard,  for 
sample,  as  in  spring  makes  the  bonny  toun  o'  Jeddart  a  pictur  o'  Paradise 
I  its  prime.    Suent  and  spontawneous  growth— -a  wise  expression  I 
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ENGLISH  DPIVM-BATER. 

The  primary  objects  of  education  are  few  and  great  ;^iioblentts  of  dia- 
racter,  Honourable  and  generous  affectiona*  a  pure  and  hirii  moralitjr,  tfree, 
bold,  and  strong,  yet  a  temperate  and  well-governed  intellectual  sj^it 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  many  miss  these  great  ends  a*thegither !  Perhaps  firae  bein*  a'liad- 
died  thegither  under  ae  general  system. 

'  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Just  BO,  Mr  Hoffg.  The  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  attaimDg 
the  great  ends  of  education  are  infinitely  various.  To  each  she  has  as- 
signed individual  character.  According  to  that  character  must  be  his  rir- 
tue,  his  happiness,  his  knowledge.  The  feelings  and  affections,  which  tre 
different  to  different  minds;  desires  which  reign  powerfully  in  one  heart 
and  are  unknown  to  another ;  faculties  of  intelligence  infinitely  divereified, 
npringing  up  into  glad  activity,  and  by  their  unseen  native  impulses,— ail 
these  make  to  each,  in  his  own  mind,  a  various  allotment  of  love,  joT,aiid 
power, — a  moral  and  mtellectual  being,  individual  and  his  own.  In  the 
work  of  education,  then,  we  look  on  one  who  has  not  only  a  conmum  na- 
ture which  he  shares  with  us,  but  a  separate  nature  which  divides  him  from 
us.  Though  we  may  understand  an  infancy — and  that  is  not  easy— which 
reflects  to  us  the  miniature  of  our  own  mind,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  under- 
stttid  that  of  any  mind  which  is  unlike  our  own,  which  ia  intellect,  in  ima- 
gination,  and  love,  has  faculties  and  affections  with  which  our  own  mind 
does  not  acquaint  us.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  peculiarly  exposes  as 
to  the  danger  of  thwarting  the  providence  and  bounty  of  Nature,  and  of 
overruling,  in  our  rude,  unskilful  ignorance,  the  processes  she  is  can7ing  on 
in  her  wisdom  for  the  happiness,  the  virtue,  ana  the  power  of  the  human 
soul  she  is  rearing  up  for  fife. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  but  you're  wise,  sir,  Mr  De  Quinshy — oh !  but  you're  unco  wise! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER, 

Look  at  a  child  on  its  mother's  breast 

TICKLER. 

Hem! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  impulses,  and  movements,  and  quick  impresaiona  of  sense— or  of  a 
sentient  being  living  in  sense — are  tlie  first  matter  of  understandmg  to  a  high 
intellectual  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  nae  yawning— hearken  till  Mr  De  Quinshy. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

By  these  touches  of  pleasure  and  pain  it  is  wakened  from  the  sleep  of 
its  birth.  By  sounds  that  merely  lull  in  it  the  sense  of  pain,  or  reach  it 
with  emotions  of  delight,  it  is  called  to  listen  in  that  ear  which  will  one 
day  diride  with  nicest  apprehension  all  the  words  of  human  discourse,  and 
receive  in  the  impulses  of  articulated  sound  the  communicated  thoughts 
of  intellectual  natures  resembling  itself. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  bit  prattler! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

That  eye,  which  watches  the  approach  or  departure  of  some  Mvb^  object 
yet  unknown,  which  traverses  its  Utde  sphere  of  vision  to  look  for  some 
living  toy,  is  exercising  that  vision  which  shall  one  day  behold  aU  beao^t 
and  read  wisdom  in  the  stars  of  heaven.  And  that  hand,  with  its  feeble 
and  erring  aim  now  so  impotent  and  helpless,  shall  perhaps  one  day  ahue 
the  wonderful  fabrics  of  human  intelligence — shall  buildtike  ship,  or  foSmt 
the  pencil— or  write  down  wisdom — or  draw  sounds  like  die  hannoaiea  of 
angels  from  the  instruments  its  own  skiU  has  framed.  And  what  are  the 
words  to  which  those  lisped  out  murmurings  shall  change?  Shall  Senales 
hang  listening  to  the  sound  ?  Shall  throqged  and  breiOUess  men  receire 
from  them  the  sound  of  eternal  life  ?  1^1  they  utter  song  to  which  un-  1 
known  ages  shall  listen  with  wonder  and  reverence  f  Or  shwl  they  obI^  i« 
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the  humble  privacy  of  quiet  life,  breathe  delight  with  instruction  to  those 
who  love  their  familiar  sound — or  the  adoration  of  a  spirit  prostrate  before 
its  Creator  in  prayer  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  real  eloquence,  sir.  Fu'  o'  feelin'— and  true  to  nature,  as  the  laog 
lines  o'  glinunerin'  licht^streamin*  frae  the  moon  shinin'  through  amimg 
and  outowre  the  taps  o'  the  leafy  trees. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Let  us  hear  with  scorn,  O  gifted  Shepherd !  of  the  mind  of  such  a  crea« 
ture  being  a  blank,  a  Tabula  Rasoy  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

TICKLER. 

Like  Courtenay's. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

On  which  are  to  be  written  by  sense,  characters  which  sense-bom  un- 
derstanding is  to  decipher.  If  we  must  have  an  image,  let  it  be  rather  that 
of  a  seed  which  contams  a  germ,  ere  long  to  be  unfolded  to  the  light,  in  the 
shape  of  some  glorious  tree,  hung  with  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit ;  and  let 
it  be  **  Immortal  Amaranth,  the  tree  that  grows  fast  by  the  throne  of  God." 

SHEFHBRD. 

Beautifu'—philosophical — and  religious ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

How  does  it  lift  up  our  thoughts  in  reverent  wonder  to  Him  who  framed 
this  spirit  and  this  its  natural  life ;  and  through  the  intervention  of  sense,  and 
from  the  face  of  a  material  world,  discovered  to  that  intelligent  and  adoring 
Spvit;  the  evidences  of  his  own  being,  and  the  glory  of  nis  own  infinile 
perfections  1 

SHEPHERD. 

BaiUi  sound  asleep !  That's  shamefu'. 

NORTH. 

Broad'awake,  and  delighted. 

^  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood." 

TICKLER. 

Let  US  two  leave  Mr  De  Quincey  and  Mr  Hogg  for  a  time  to  their  metar 
physics,  and  have  a  game  at  chess. 

[North  and  Tickler  retire  to  the  chess-board  niche* 

SHEPHERD. 

Pronounce  in  ae  monosyllable— the  power  o'  education.    Prabe  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER, 

LovE. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  often  fatally  thocht  to  be— Fear ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Love  I  Look  on  the  orphan,  for  whom  no  one  cares — ^for  whom  no  face 
ever  brightens,  no  voice  grows  musical ;  who  performs  in  slavish  drudgery 
her  solitary  and  thankless  labours,  and  feels  tnat,  from  morning  to  night, 
the  scowl  of  t3rranny  is  upon  her — and  see  how  nature  pines,  and  shivers, 
and  gets  stunted,  in  the  absence  of  the  genial  light  of  humanity. 

shepherd. 

Like  a  bit  unlucky  lily^  chance-planted  amang  the  cald  clay  on  a  bleak 
knowe  to  the  north,  where  the  morning  sun  never,  and  the  evening  sun  sel- 
dom shines,  and  bleakness  is  the  general  character  o*  the  ungenial  day.  It 
Btrucgles  at  a  smile — does  the  bit  bonnie  stranger  white-lily — ^but  you  see 
it's  !£■  frae  happy,  and  that  it  '11  be  sune  dead.  The  bee  passes  it  by,  for 
ifs  quite  scentless;  and  though  some  draps  o'  dew  do  visit  itp— for  the 
heavens  are  still  gracious  to  the  dying  outcast — yet  they  canna  freshen  up 
its  droopin'  head,  so  weak  at  last,  that  the  stalk  could  hardly  bear  up  a  but- 
terfly, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Even  the  buoyant— the  elastic — ^the  airy — the  volatile  spirit  of  childhood 
cannot  sustain  itself  against  the  weight  of  self*degradation  thus  bearing 
It  down  with  the  consciousness  of  contumely  and  contempt    The  heart 
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aeems  to  feel  itself  worthy  of  the  ecorn  it  so  perpetuaUj  endlires ;  and  cruel 
humiliatioa  destroys  its  virtue,  by  robbing  it  of^its  setf-esteeoL 

SH£PHERD. 

God's  truth. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BAT BB; 

Look  on  that  picture— and  on  <Am.  See  the  child  of  the  poorest  psrsBti, 
who  love  it>  perhaps,  the  better  for  their  poTerty-^^ 

8HBPHBRD. 

A  thousan*— a  million  times  the  better— as  Wordsworth  nobly  says-* 
^  A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor," 

ENGUSH  OPIUM-EAT&R. 

With  whom  it  has  been  early  made  a  partaker  in  pleasure  and  in  |indae 
— ^and  felt  its  common  humanity,  as  it  danced  before  Its  faUier'e  stepi 
when  he  walked  to  his  morning  labour-— or  as  it  knelt  beside  him  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer ;  and  what  a  contrast  will  there  be,  not  in  &e  hip* 
piness  merely,  out  in  the  whole  nature  of  these  two  beings ! 

SHBPHBRD. 

A  rose*tree  full  in  bearing,  balming  and  brightening  the  wildenie>s-«i 
dead  withered  wall-flower  on  a  sunless  cairn ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBIU 

Change  their  lot,  and  you  will  soon  ch«ige  their  nature.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  reduce  the  glad,  and  rejoicing,  and  self«exulting  child  to  the 
level  of  her  who  was  so  miserably  bowed  down  in  something  worse  tbn 
despair ;  but  it  will  be  easy— «  week's  kindness  will  do  it — to  rekindle  life, 
and  joy,  and  self-satisfaction,  in  the  heart  of  the  orphan-alave  of  the  wotk- 
house— to  lift  her,  by  love,  and  sympathy,  and  praise,  up  to  the  glsd  oos- 
sciousness  of  her  moral  being. 

SHBPHBRD* 

Aye— like  a  star  in  heaven  set  free  free  the  cruel  clouds. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBR, 

So  essential  is  self-estimation,  even  to  the  happiness,  the  innocence,  and 
the  virtue  of  childhood;  and  so  dependent  are  thev  on  the  sympaUifof 
those  to  whom  nature  constrains  it  to  look,  and  in  whom  it  will  forgive  and 
forget  many  frowning  days  for  one  chance  smiling  hour  of  transient  b^ 
nignityl 

shbphbrd; 

I  defy  the  universe  to  explain  the  deamess,  and  the  cawmness,  sad  the 
comprehensiveness,  to  sae  nothing  o'  the  truth  and  tenderness  o'  your  sen- 
timents, sir,  in  spite  o'  metapheesicks,  opium,  and  Ijdn'  in  bed  till  sai  o*dod( 
o'  the  afternoon  every  mornin*.    You're  a  truly  unaccountable  cretur. 
ENGLISH  opium-batbr; 

I  have  read  little  metaphysics  for  many  years— and  I  have  reduced  my 
daily  dose  of  laudanum  to  five  hundred  drops.  My  chief,  almost  mv  sole 
study,  is  of  the  laws  of  mind,  as  I  beholdthem  in  operation  in  myself,  and 
in  the  species. 

SHBPHBRD* 

And  think  ye,  sir,  that  sic  a  atudy— pity  me  but  its  somethii^  i 
is  usefu'  to  men  o*  creative  genius,  to  poets,  and  Uie  like,  sic  as  me  i 

BNQUSH  OPIUIi*BATBR« 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  such  study  alone  can  furnish  mesas  to  ez^ 
cute  the  enterprises  of  nobler  art  and  spiritual  genius. 

SHBPHBBD. 

I  houp,  sir,  you're  mistaen  there— for  I  never,  in  a'  my  life,  set  mTsel 
doon  seriously  to  study  human  nature,  and  to  commit  ony  o't  to  memorj, 
as  I  hae  often  tried,  always  in  vain,  to  do  the  Multiplication  T^le— 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

*'  Impulses  of  deeper  mood 

Have  come  to  you  in  solitude :" 
But  they  had  all  past  you  by,  unless  your  heart,  your  imagination,  and  foui' 
reason,  had  all  been  made  recipient  by  divining  dreams,  n^ch,  when  goiss 
dreams,  are  in  verity  processes,  often  long,  dark,  and  intricate  of  thonglity 
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terminatiiig  finally  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  celestial  soil  of  eternal 
truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

AiblinSy  Fve  been  mair  studious  than  I  was  senuble  o'  at  the  time»  when 
\jvol  hj  the  sUver  springs  amang  the  hills — ^for  a  shepherd's  life  is  aften  so- 
dentary— and  gin  a  body  '11  just  let  his  sowl  alane,  leeve  it  entirely  to  its 
ainsel,  and  no  trammert  in  it's  flights,  it's  wonderfu'  hoo,  beinff  an  essencei^ 
it  '11  keep  hununin'  awa'  outowre  far  distant  braes,  gansin'  ana  comin',  just 
like  that  never-weary  insect  the  unquarrelsome  bee,  uuit  draps  doon  in- 
stinctively on  ilka  honey-flower  that  scents  the  wild,  and  wheels  hame  to 
its  hive  by  air-ways  never  flown  afore,  yet  every  ane  o'  them  the  nearest 
and  durecteat  to  tke  alraw-roof  *d  skep  in  the  lown  sunny  neuk  o'  the  sar- 
den,  that  a*  day  lang  murmurs  to  the  sunshine  a  swarming  sang,  and  at 
nicht  emits  a  laigh  happy  hum,  as  if  a'  the  multitude  were  but  ae  bee,  un- 
able to  keep  silence  even  in  the  hours  o'  sleep. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Yes— those  high  minds  which,  with  creative  genius,  have  given,  in  what- 
ever form,  a  permanent  beinff  to  the  conceptions  of  sublime  Imaffiuation; 
whether  they  have  embodied  their  thoughts  in  colours,  in  marfie,  or  in 
imperishable  words,  have  all  ti:ained  and  enriched  their  genius  in  the 
same  self-meditation.  This  is  true  of  those  whose  arts  seem  to  speak  only 
to  the  eye : — ^The  same  derivation  of  its  strength  is  yet  more  apparent  in 
respect  to  the  productions  of  those  arts  which  use  Language  as  the  vehido 
of  representation.  Tliat  eloquence  which,  in  the  words  of  great  historians^ 
yet  preserves  to  us,  in  living  form,  the  character  of  men  and  nations-* 
whioi,  from  the  lips  of  great  speakers  of  old  or  modem  times,  has  swayed 
die  passions,  or  enlightened  the  reason  of  multitudes — ^that  Poetry  whidi, 
with  a  voice  lifted  up  from  age  to  a^e,  has  poured  forth,  in  awful  or  dazzling 
shapes,  imagery  of  the  inmost  i>assions  and  feelings  of  men,  and  made  a£ 
most  the  soul  itself  a  visible  Being 

SHEPHERD. 

Thaf  s  capital-*indeed  wonderful— on  Coffee. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  very  powers  which  Bacon  imparted  to  the  science  of  Nature,  he 
drew  from  the  science  of  Mind.  It  was  in  the  study  of  the  Mind  itself,  that 
he  found  the  true  principles  which  must  guide  Natural  Philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na^there  you're  beyond  my  depth  altogether.  If  I  gang  in  to  dook  wi' 
you  ift  that  pool,  Fse  be  droon'd  to  a  monu; 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

But  the  yet  highest  character  of  all  hi^  study,  is  when  viewed  in  its 
reflection  on  the  mind.  The  discoveries  of  Astronomy  have  perfected  Nih 
vigation.  But  it  was  not  the  orospect  of  that  augmentation  of  human 
power  that  was  in  the  mind  of  ualileo  when  he  watched  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  and  strove  in  thought  to  explore  the  mechanism  and  motion  of  worlds; 
It  satisfied  him  that  he  could  know. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  fine  thocht,  sir.    I'm  no  sleepy. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  trance  of  long  and  profound  meditation,  the  power  that  rose  in  his 
qiirit,  and  the  illumination  that  flowed  in  upon  his  mind,  standing  alone 
amidst  surrounding  darlmess,  were  at  once  the  requital  of  all  his  painful 
vigib  of  thought  These  were  the  recompense  that  was  with  him,  when 
the  prisons  ofjealous  and  trembling  power  were  closed  upon  the  illustrious 
Sage,  as  if  the  same  walls  could  have  buried  in  their  gloom  his  mind  itself, 
m.  the  truth  which  it  enshrined. 

SHEPHERD. 

Galileo  and  Milton  met  at  Florence,  or  somewhere  else  in  Tuscany.  1 
WQBh  I  had  been  o'  the  pairty,  and  had  got  a  keek  through  the  Itauan's 
telescope. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Are  we  under  any  necessity,  Mr  Hogg*-— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Nane  whaUomever. 

ENGLini  OPIUM-SATEE. 

^->— •  of  remembering  the  same  fruits  of  astroiMmiical  knoiwledge,  in  order 
to  venerate  the  name  of  Newton  ?  Or,  do  we  imagine  that  he  faiin»elf  saw  ui 
his  sublime  speculationB,  nothing  more  than  the  powers  thej  would  furnnii 
to  man  ?  We  never  think  of  such  advantages.  We  conceive  of  his  mind  as 
an  intelligence  satisfjring  its  own  nature  in  its  contemplatioiifl»  and  oar 
views  of  wliat  he  effectea  for  mankind  terminate,  when  we  have  said,  that 
he  assisted  them  to  comprehend  the  sublimity  of  the  universe. 

SHEPHERD. 

Chalmers  never  spoke  better— nor  sae  weel— in  his  AstrooonuGal  Dis- 
courses— yet  ui  preaching  he's  a  PauL 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATEE. 

A  world  as  full  of  wonders — aye  far  fuller— my  dear  l^iepherd— is  dis> 
closed  to  the  metaphysical  eye— yours  or  mine — exploring  the  manifesta- 
tions of  spirit— and  all  its  heavenly  harmonies.    All  sorrow  and  ail  joy,  die 
calamities  which  have  shaken  empires,  the  crimes  which  have  hurried  shiEie        \ 
souls  into  destruction,  the  grounds  of  stability,  order,  and  power,  intt»        | 
ffovemment  of  man,  the  peace  and  happiness  that  have  Uossomed  in  the        J 
Bosom  of  innocent  life,  the  loves  that  nave  inwoven  joy  with  grief,  tiis        1 
hopes  that  no  misery  can  overwhelm,  the  stem  undaunted  virtae  of  loStj 
minds, — ^if  such  thoughts  have  any  power  to  produce  tenderness,  or  eleva- 
tion,— ^if  awe,  and  pity,  and  reverence,  are  feelings  which  do  not  pass  away, 
leavinff  the  mind  as  unawakened  and  barren  as  before-*~if  our  capacities  are 
dilatea  by  the  very  images  of  solemn  greatness  of  which  they  are  made  tiie 
repository — ^then  is  such  study  important,  not  merely  by  the  wmte  whidi         | 
may  spring  from  it,  when  genius  and  science  meet,  but  by  its  agency  on  tiw        1 
mhid  Itself  engaged  in  it»  which  is  thereby  enlarged  and  elevated. 

SHEPHERD.     ■ 

I  would  like  to  hear  ve,  sir,  conversin*  wi'  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth- 
Three  cataracts  a*  thunderin*  at  ance !  When  you  drap  your  voice  in  speak- 
ing, it  reminds  me  o*  that  line  in  Cammel, 

**  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below." 

I  never  could  understaun'  distinctly  the  distinction  between  the  Useful 
and  the  Fine  Arts.    I  begin  to  suspeck  there  is  nane  in  nature. 

BNQLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Distinction-drawing  is  generally  deceptive.  Madame  de  Stael  praises  ia 
monuments  their  noble  inutility.  Yet  how  can  that  which  moves  affectian 
be  useless  ?  It  is  a  means  of  happiness.  Schools  surely  are  usefu],  yet  they 
tutor  the  mind  only. 

SHEPHERD.  j 

That's  plain  as  a  pike-staff.  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER*  I 

Again,  shall  we  call  a  Language-Master  useful,  and  yet  the  poem  uaelesi 
out  of  which  he  teaches  his  pupils  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

There  would  assuredly  be  nae  logic  in  that,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER* 

What  is  a  Music-Master  ?  Why,  his  trade  is  useful  to  hunself— he  teaches 
one  pupil  a  useful  trade,  and  another,  we  shall  say,  a  useless  aocomplfflb- 
ment  Yet  is  he  not  useless  himself  in  teaching  the  useless  aceomplish- 
ment,  because  he  gains  thereby  useful  money. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane  can  never  ganfi[  far  wrang,  I  see,  in  ony  doubtfu'  discussion,  to  bring 
in  the  simile  o'  the  rambow. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

What  is  a  Poet  who  indulges  pleasure,  and  purposes  pleasure  merdy  lo 
Others;  yet  in  the  meantime  sets  printers  and  booksellers  in  motion? 

SHEPHERD. 

to  defi**^LT^r^  ^'«  me»  sir,  for  requeestin'  you,  gin  ye  hae  nae  objectioiifi 
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ENGLISH  OPIUH*EATER. 

It  can  be  nothing  but  Production  of  Enjoyment  Yet  these  things  of 
which  the  essence  and  sole  existence  is  enjoyment)  though  they  do  not  end 
with  the  present  enjoyment,  but  by  their  influence  on  the  mind  are  causes 
of  future  enjoyment,  are  held  useless  I 

SHEPHERD. 

I  jalouse  there  maun  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  question  which 
ye  hae  na  yet  expiscated.    How  stauns  Poetry  ? 

ENGLISH  OFIUM-BATBR. 

Utility,  it  may  be  said,  regards  the  Persons  of  Mankind,  Poetry,  their 
Dreams.  , 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  rather  antithetical— but  very  vague.    It'll  hardly  do,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Hogg,  I  beg  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  There  is  a  great  root 
of  Utility — ^the  bodily  life.  Whatever  springs  out  of  this  is  useful— agri- 
culture, weaving,  and  brick-making,  in  the  first  degree.  Secondly,  things 
subservient  and  subordinate  to  these — the  protection  of  property  by  laws, 
the  king,  and  the  army.  Then,  as  it  is  impossible  to  eat,  or  live  in  peace  in 
your  house  without  public  morals,  or  to  hold  the  state,  the  great  and  uni- 
versal shield  of  men's  bodies,  together  without  them — Morality  and  Religion. 
This  is  one  Utility — that  of  die  Dody. — Some  enquirers  seem  hardly  to  laiow 
another.  But  man,  James,  has  two  natures,  and  his  Utility  has  two  roots. 
The  above  is  reversed,  beginning  from  his  immortal  and  ever-happy  soul, 
restmg  upon,  rooted  in.  Deity.  Proceed  hence,  and  you  derive  at  last  the 
body,  ana  earth,  which,  as  we  are  constituted,  are  means  to  this  soul,  and 
necesssary  conations  to  its  fulfilling  its  own  birth  and  destiny.  But,  begin 
from  the  body,  which  is  to  last  from  day  to  day— or  from  the  soul,  which 
ie  to  last  for  ever— in  either  way  you  comprehend  a  Totality,  the  whole 
Bemg;  arts  for  his  body,  science  and  morals  for  his  soul.  Imagination — 
Poetry— seems  to  elapse— to  elude  grasp— between.  It  is  neither  the  body 
nor  the  soul;  but  a  light  that  plays  about  both. 

SHEPHERD. 

Something  sublime  in  a'  that,  sir ;  but  rather  unsatisfactory  at  the  hinner 
end,  when  you  come  upon  the  preceese  pint  o'  Poetry. 

ENGLISH  OPIUH-EATER. 

Imagination  of  the  arts  seems  separable,  as  a  mimicry  of  reality— a  play 
of  mmd  borrowed  from  all  real  things — in  itself  unreal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  it  sae — ^it  soun's  sensible. 

ENGLISH  OPIUH-EATER. 

Tell  the  difference  between  Homer  and  Greek  history,  between  Shak- 
speare  and  English  history. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

When  I  compare  Homer  with  tlie  Roman  history,  1  am  tempted  to  say, 
the  difference  is,  that  we  trace  down  the.  series  of  causations  in  actual 
events  (bodily  events)  from  Csesar  to  ourselves :  But  Troy,  like  Olympus, 
is  a  world  between  which  and  us  clouds  roll.  Yet  this  avails  not  when 
Shakspeare  writes  Henry  the  Fifth.  There  is  the  very  man — our  king — 
more  alive  and  himself  than  in  history.  Are  there  clouds  then,  O  Shep- 
herd, between  him  and  me — and  do  I,  after  all,  see  but  his  glorified  sha- 
dow? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  suspeck  but  his  glorified  shadow. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

This,  then,  is  the  power  of  Poetry — it  divides /Vom  the  real  world  what  it 
takes  m  the  real  world.  Is  not  the  Temple  of  Diana  in  a  grove  separate 
JTom  this  world,  though  built  from  the  town  quarry,  and  upon  ground  which 
is  not  only  mere  earth  but  made  part  of  such  a  man's  property,  and  paying 
rent?  So  Poetry  consecrates — and  so — but  higher  fBu>*doth  Religion. 
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SflSPHBRD. 

Do  you  ever  gang  to  the  kirk,  Mr  De  QuiiiAhy  ? 

BNGUSH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

ReliffioQ  consecrates  that  which  was  oommon  by  changing  it  to  oor  ^eei- 
iDgs — tiiat  is,  our  feelings  to  it.  But  what  chan^  ?  Is  it  remoTedyromuse? 
No : — It  is  consecrated  to  use : — ^but  to  pure,  high,  unworldly  use.  In  ap- 
proQchuig,  contemplating  that  which  is  holy,  our  spirit  se^ns  freed  from 
many  bonds.  Fetters  of  this  world  fall  off.  Holy  bonds  are  laid  on  us^  and 
holy  bonds,  which  the  soul  receiyee  willingly,  are,  therefore.  Liberty  and 
Law. 

^  SHSPHBRO. 

I  ay  thocht  Liberty  had  been'ae  thing,  and  Law  anither— just  like  Mack 
and  white. 

XNOUSH  0PIIJM4ATEB. 

I  thhak  that  all  feeling  of  pleasure  is,  or  neoeanrily  a|ipem  tol 
taneous ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  all  forms  of  tfaou^  and  adioii,  \ 
are  the  ni^ural  produce  of,and  are  produoedby  feeUngsofpleaflure, appear 
to  be  free.  They  mear  to  be  the  ^Mmtaneous  product  of  our  miad^  and 
spontaniety  is  freeaom.  Further,  forms  of  thought  and  action,  which  are 
not  the  work  of  our  mind,  but  are  presented  to  it,  provided  that  feeting 
which  appears  to  us  spontaneous  flows  into  these  forms,  and  is  at  home  in 
them— then  are  those  forms,  Mr  Hogg,  freely  accepted*  and  we  are  still 
conscious  of  lit>erty. 

SHSPHBRD. 

That's  gaen  glimmery. 

BNOLISH  OPIUM-BATSIU 

Now,  my  dear  Shepherd,  Poetry  is  an  example  of  fonna  whidi  are  the 
produce  of  our  feelings  of  pleasure.  Religion  and  Morality,  when  accept- 
ed with  love,  are  examples  of  forms  presented  to  us,  and  accmted  with  tte 
consciousness  of  liberty  retained.  But  in  both  Religion  and  Morality  then 
is  necessarily  some  invention  of  the  loving  and  happy  mind  for  itedf  ;«id 
of  a  verity,  Christianity  is  free— for  it  engrafts  a  spirit^  out  of  which 
forms  arise  freely — and  that  spirit  is  Love. 

SHSPHBRD. 

Do  ye  understaun  the  great  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  sir  F    Vt 

desperate  kittle. 

ENGLISH  OProM-BATBE; 

I  call  the  will  free — ^thereby  expressing  a  feeling*  Whether  the  prassnt 
movement  and  the  present  determination  of  my  wul  arise  necessarily  ont  of 
the  predisposition  of  my  mind,  and  is  a  necessary  effect  of  existing  causes, 
is  a  question  of  a  fact  wholly  out  of  the  domain  of  my  consdousnesa.  Omr 
feeling  of  freedom  is  quite  independent  of  and  irrelevant  to  the  fact  of  li- 
berty or  necessity.  It  is  a  feeling  which  throws  no  light,  and  possibly,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  throw  none  upon  its  own  cause.  A  feeung  springs 
up  in  us. suddenly,  seeming  to  us  unpreformed,  the  birth  of  the  moment  A 
person  has  loved  me,  and  done  acts  of  love  to  me  tiiat  have  made  me  hi^y 
tor  those  twenty  years  past  I  love  that  person.  I  may  say  that  I  know 
the  causes  of  my  love ;  the  course  of  means  which  have  constrained  ray  knre 
—-yet  notwithstanding  that  known  conviction  aadconstnint,  I  feel  my  love 
to  be  free. 

NORTH  {flourishing  his  crtUch^  and  fMrehingfram  Ae  sitdle.) 

Hurra  I    Ticker's  done  brown. 

TICKLER  {agitatedly  putting  up  the  waiitband  ofku  Hgkti,) 

ru  play  you  a  main  of  Three  for  a  Thousand  Guineas. 

SHEPHERU. 

A  thoosan'  guineas !  That's  fearsome. 

tickler; 
Another  jug  ?  The  Dolphm  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  North? 

NORTH. 

Laws  were  made  to  be  broken^HBo  pull  the  beU'ropo  ■■  i 
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SHIPHBRD. 

I  hae  mair  seiuse  than  do  that  I  never  gied  a  wonted  rape  a  rug  b'  mj 
days  tiiat  it  didna  burst  Til  roar  down  the  \us,  Awmrose — Awmrose— the 
Dolphin  I  {Enter  Mr  Ambrosb^  Hhe  Arian.)  Ready-made  and  reekin' ! 
MawgicI 

TICKLER. 

That* B  a  poor,  mean,  degrading  simile  of  Byron's^  Jamea,  of  tiie  dying 
dolphin  and  the  dying  day, 

8HBPHBRD. 

I  nerer  recollecked  a  line  o'  poetry  a'  my  day8-*-but  I  dinna  doot  it's 
had— for  you  hae  a  gleg  ee  for  fautes,  but  a  blunt  ane  for  beauties,  sir. 

TICKLER. 

Borrowed,  too,  from  Butler's  boiled  lobster  and  the  reddening  dawn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Coffee's  nae  alokeneivHuid  I  am  unco  thruaty.    The  Kino  ! 

OMNSS. 

GodbleBBhim! 

SHEPHERD* 

Hunffer's  naething  till  Thrust  Ance  in  the  middle  o'  the  muir  o'  Ran- 
noch  I  had  near  dee'd  o'  thrust  I  was  crossing  frae  Loch  Ericht  fit  to  the 
heed  o'  Glenorchy,  and  ^ot  in  amang  the  hags,  that  for  leagues  and  leagues 
a'  round  that  dismal  region  seem  howked  out  o'  the  black  moss  by  demons 
doomed  to  dreary  day^-dares  for  their  sins  in  the  wilderness.  There  was 
naething  for't  but  lowp — ^lowp— lowpin*  out  o'  ae  pit  intil  anither — hour 
after  hour-^tiU,  sair  forteuchen,  I  feenally  gied  myser  up  for  lost  Drought 
had  sooked  up  the  pools,  and  left  their  cracked  bottoms  barken'd  in  the 
heat  The  heather  was  sliddery  as  ice,  aneath  that  torrid  zone.  Sic  a  sun ! 
No  ae  clud  on  a'  the  sky  glitterin'  wi'  wirewoven  sultriness  I  The  howe  o' 
the  lift  was  like  a  great  cawdron  pabblin'  into  the  boil  ower  a  slow  fire. 
The  element  o'  water  seem'd  dried  up  out  o'  natur,  a'  except  the  big  draps 
o'  sweat  that  plashed  doon  on  my  fever'd  hauns  that  began  to  trummle  like 
leaves  o'  aspen.  My  mouth  was  made  o*  cork  cover'd  wi'  dust — ^lips, 
tooffue,  palate,  and  a',  doon  till  my  throat  and  stammack.  I  spak — and  toe 
arid  soun'  was  as  if  a  buried  corpse  had  tried  to  mutter  through  the 
smotherin'  mouls.  I  thocht  on  the  tonj^e  of  a  parrot  The  central  lands 
0'  Africa,  whare  lions  ganff  raj^n'  mad  for  water,  when  cheated  out  o*  blood, 
canna  be  worse — dreamed  I  in  a  species  o'  delirium^-than  this  dungeon'd 
desert  Oh  2  but  a  drap  o'  dew  would  hae  seem'd  then  pregnant  wi'  sal- 
vation I — a  shower  out  o'  the  windows  o'  heaven,  like  the  direct  gift  o'  God. 
Rain  I  Rain  I  Rain  I  what  a  world  0'  life  in  that  sma'  word !  But  the  at- 
mosphere look'd  as  if  it  would  never  melt  mair,  entrenched  against  a' 
liquidity  by  brazen  barriers  bumin'  in  the  sun.  Spittle  I  had  nane — and 
when  in  desperation  I  sooked  the  heather,  'twas  frush  and  fusionlees,  as 
if  withered  by  lichtenin',  and  a'  sap  had  left  the  vegetable  creation.  What'n 
a  cursed  fule  was  I — for  in  rage  I  tear  I  swore  inwardly,  (heev'n  forgie  me,) 
that  I  did  na  at  the  last  change-house  put  into  my  pooch  a  bottle  o'  whisky ! 
I  fan'  my  pulse — and  it  was  thin — ^thin-^thin — sma' — sma' — sma' — ^noo  nane 
ava' — and  tiien  a  flutter  that'tel't  tales  o'  tiie  exhausted  heart.  I  grat  Then 
shame  came  to  my  relief— shame  even  in  that  utter  solitude,  ii^meivhere 
or  ither  in  the  muir  I  knew  there  was  a  loch,  and  I  took  out  my  map.  But 
the  infernal  idewit  that  had  planned  it  had  na  alloo'd  a  yellow  circle  o' 
aboun  six  inches  square  for  a'  Perthshire.  What's  become  o'  a'  the  birds-— 
thocht  I — and  the  bees — ^and  the  butterflees' — ^and  the  dragons  ? — a'  wattin' 
their  bills  and  their  proboscisces  in  far-off  rills,  and  rivers,  and  lochs  I  O 
blessed  wild-d3rucks,  plouterin'  in  the  water,  strieckin'  theirsells  up,  and  flap- 
pin'  their  flashin'  plumage  in  the  pearly  freshness  I  A  gieat  big  speeder, 
wi'  a  ba|^-belly,  was  rinnm'  up  my  leg,  and  I  crushed  it  in  my  fierceness— 
the  first  inseck  I  ever  wantonly  murdered  syne  I  was  a  wean.  1  kenna  whe- 
ther at  last  I  swarfed  or  slept — ^but  for  certain  sure  I  had  a  dream.  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  at  hame — and  that  a  tub  o'  whey  was  staunin'  on  the  kitchen 
dresser.  I  dook'd  my  head  intil't,  and  sooked  it  dry  to  the  wood.  Yet  it 
slokeaed  not  my  thrust^  but  aggrayated  a  thousan'  fauld  the  torment  0'  my 
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greed.  A  thunder-plump  or  water-spout  brak  amang  the  hills — and  in  an 
instant  a'  the  bums  were  on  spate ;  tne  Yarrow  roarm'  red,  and  foaming  as 
it  were  mad, — and  I  thocht  I  cou'd  hae  dmcken  up  a'  its  linns.  'Twas  a 
brain  fever  ye  see,  sirs,  that  had  stricken  me — a  sair  stroke— and  I  was  con- 
scious again  o'  lyin'  broad  awake  in  the  desert,  wi'  mj  foce  up  to  the  cruel 
sky.  I  was  the  verra  personification  o'  .Thrust !  And  felt  that  I  was  ane  o* 
the  Danmed  Dry,  doom*d  for  his  sins  to  leeve  bey<md  tiie  reign  o'  the  ele- 
ment to  a'  Eternity.  Suddenly,  like  a  man  shot  in  battle,  I  bounded  up  in- 
to the  air — and  ran  off  in  the  convulsive  energy  o'  dyin'  natur — till  doon  I 
fell — and  felt  that  I  was  about  indeed  to  expire.  A  sweet  aaft  celestial 
greenness  cooled  my  cheek  as  I  lay,  and  my  bumin'  een — and  then  a 
gleam  o'  something  like  a  mighty  diamond— a  gleam  that  seemed  to  com- 
prehend within  itsel'  the  haill  universes-shone  m  upon  and  throi^h  my  be- 
mg— I  gazed  upon't  wi*  a'  my  senses — mercifu*  heaven !  what  was't  but 
— «  Well  in  the  wilderness,— water— water— water^— and  as  I  drank— I 
prayed  I 

OMNBS. 

Bravo — ^bravo — ^bravo  I   Hurra— hurra— hurra  I 

SHEPHEBD. 

Analeeze  that,  Mr  De  Quinshy. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

inspiration  admits  not  of  analysia— in  itself  an  evolvement  of  an  infinite 
series 

SHBPHBRD. 

Is  na  the  Dolphin  rather  owre  sweet,  sirs  ?  We  maun  mak  haste  and 
drain  him — and  neist  brewst,  Mrs  Awmrose  maun  be  less  lavidi  o'  her 
sugar — ^for  her  finest  christals  are  the  verra  concentrated  essence  o'  sac- 
cherine  sweetness,  twa  lumps  to  the  mutchkin. 

ENGLISU  OPIUM-BATBR. 

Mr  Hogff,  that  wall-flower  in  your  button-hole  is  intensely  beautiful,  and 
its  faint  wud  scent  mingles  delightfully  with  the  fragrance  of  the  coffee—- 

SHEPHERD. 

And  o'  the  toddy — ae  blended  bawm.  I  pu'd  it  aff  ane  o'  the  auld  toweis 
o*  Newark,  this  morning,  irae  a  constellation  o'  starry  blossoms,  that  a' 
nicht  lang  had  been  drinkin'  the  dews,  and  at  the  dawin'  cu'd  hardly  haod 
up  their  heads,  sae  laden  was  the  luail  bright  bunch  wi'  the  pearlins  o' 
heaven.  And  wud  ye  believe't,  a  bit  robin-redbreast  had  bigged  its  nest 
in  a  cozey  crannie  o*  the  moss-wa*,  ahint  the  wall-^ower,  a  perfeck  para- 
dise to  brood  and  breed  in,— out  flew  the  dear  wee  beastie  wi'  a  flutter  in 
my  face,  and  every  mouth  open'd  as  I  keek'd  in— and  then  a'  was  bu^ 
again— just  like  my  ain  baimies  in  ae  bed  at  hame— no  up  yet— for  Ae 
hours  were  slawly  intrudin'  on  the  ''  innocent  brichtness  o'  the  new-boni 
day ;"  and  it  was,  guessin'  by  the  shadowless  licht  on  the  tower  and  trees, 
only  about  four  o'clock  in  the  momin'. 

TICKLER. 

I  was  just  then  going  to  bed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Teetus  Vespawsian  used  to  say  sometimes — **  I  have  lost  a  day"— but 
the  sluggard  loses  a'  his  life,  and  lets  it  slip  through  his  hauns  like  a  knot- 
less  thread. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  am  no  sluggard,  Mr  Hogg— yet  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Chanee  nicht  into  day,  and  day  into  nicht,  rinnin'  coonter  to  natur,  io- 
sultin'  the  sun,  and  quarrellin'  wi'  the  equawtor.  That's  no  richt  Nae 
man  kens  what  Beauty  is  that  has  na  seen  her  a  thoosan'  and  a  thoosan' 
times,  lyin'  on  the  lap  o'  nature,  asleep  in  tibe  dawn— on  an  earthly  bed  a 
spirit  maist  divine. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  Emotion  of  Beauty—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Piiiloiiophers  (ay  there's  nae  sic  thing  as  Beauty !  and  Bums,  out  o*  d- 
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vilHr  to  Dr  Diigald  Stewart  and  Mr  Alison,  confessed  that  it*s  a'  aasociation 
o'  ideas.    Mr  De  Quinshy,  I  houp  ye  dinna  believe  sic  harers  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Alison's  work  on  Taste  might  convert  the  most  sceptical,  so  winning- 
1y  beautiful  I  It  has  revealed,  not  merely  the  philosophy,  but  the  religion  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  He  does  not  deny  adaptations  of  the  world  of  Matter  to  the 
world  of  Mind— harmonies  which 

SHEPHERD. 

Bat  is  there  nae  sic  thing  as  Beauty  ?  Nor  Sublimity  ? 

NORTH. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  James.  Beauty,  wherever  you  go,  **  pitches 
her  tents  before  you ;"  nor  can  it  signify  a  straw,  whether  she  be  the 
living  queen  of  the  green  earth,  blue  sky,  and  purple  ocean,  or  an  appari* 
tion  evolved  from  your  own  imaginative  genius. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

We  seem  to  take  Beauty  in  two  senses— for  we  sometimes  oppose  it  to 
Sublimity ;  and  yet  we  have  a  feeling,  that  over  Sublimity  there  Ties  a  thin 
transparent  veil  of  Beauty,  which  makes  it  not  terror  and  pain,  but  delight- 
ful Poetry.  Methinks,  too,  that  there  is  a  Beauty  that  lies  out  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Poetry — merely  or  nearly  sensible — without  intellect,  and  with- 
out passion ;  for  example,  that  of  a  colour,— K>f  some  soft,  fair,  inexpressive 


SHEPHERD. 

Often  very  bonny—but  a  body  sune  tires  o'  them — sae  like  babbies. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  think  Dr  Brown  clearly  wrong,  who  says  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  Beauty  and  Sublimity,  because  a  stream  begins  in  simple 
loveliness,  and  ends  in  being  the  Mississippi  or  River  of  Amazons.  Beauty 
begins  to  be  high,  when  it  is  felt  to  affect  Intellect  with  a  sense  of  expan- 
sion, with  a  tendency  to  the  indefinite — the  infinite.  If  it  ever  appears — 
which  I  have  said  it  sometimes  does — shut  up  in  soft  sense — and  unimagi- 
native, the  reason  is,  that  this  expansive  intellectual  action  is  then  stopped 
--stagnated  in  mere  present  pleasure.  Such  pleasure  might  appear,  to  our 
first  reflection  upon  it,  to  be  wholly  of  sense,  even  tliough,  in  metaphysical 
exactness,  it  were  not  so :  but  the  difference  in  kind  between  Beauty  and 
Sublimity,  is,  that  the  element  of  the  first  is  Pleasure,  of  the  second  Pain, 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

There  are  two  obviously,  or  apparently  distinct  SublimitieB — one  of  de- 
solate Alps,  the  other  of  the  solar  system,  and  Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whew  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  one,  the  soul  seems  to  struggle,  and  be  in  a  sort  conquered— or  it 
may  conquer.    I  don't  know  which 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins  baith— alternately. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  Other,  it  sympathizes  with  calm  great  Power,  and  is  serenely 
elated. 

NORTH. 

Burke's  Fear  is  in  the  first 

SHEPHERD. 

Wliat!  Burke— Hare— and  Knox! 

NORTH. 

Edmund  Burke,  James. — But  how,  my  dear  sir,  is  there  pain  in  the  se- 
cond? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  case  of  Moral  Sublimity,  sir,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  triumph  of 
the  Moral  Sense  over  some  sort  of  pain :  that  is  the  essential  condition  of  all 
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Monl  Sublimitjr.  Even  wben  tii«  eonquett  is  over  p1««iiire>  it  ii  a  conqaeik 
over  the  pain  of  relinquiBhing  the  pleaaure, 

SHEPHSRD. 

Maitt  ingenious  and  intricate ! 

BNOLISR  OPIUM-BATBB. 

But  in  the  Sublimily  of  the  order  of  the  unirerse,  there  seemi  to  be  m 
pain— nothing  but  the  subliming  int^ectual  appreliension  of  Infinitude. 

NORTH. 

That  kind  of  Sublimity,  then,  Mr  De  Quincey,  might  leas  seem  to  bare  a 
distinction  in  kind  from  softest  Beau^,  or  any  Beauty  from  whidi  mnon^ 
tion  seems  most  to  be  withdrawn*  For  if  in  such  Beauty  there  w  te  feel- 
ing of  indefiniteness,  not  of  great  eztenBion,  but  of  the  mere  oblitentiai 
and  invisibility  of  limits,  then  tiiat  indefiniteness  is  the  b^^mg-HvtlM 
least  degree  of  infinitenesS) — and  it  would  require  very  nice  snuyris,  ii^ 
deed,  to  shew  that  from  low  Beauty,  or  from  good  Beauty,  up  to  this  Subli- 
mity, there  are  new,  not  differently  proportioned,  elements. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  me,  Mr  North,  if  youVe  no  gettin'  as  unintelligible  st  Mr  Di 
Quinshy  himself— Hae  ye  been  chewin'  opium  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

This  subliming  infinite  is  mixed  with  pain  in  the 

^  Good  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  Fate." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  understaun'  that— -for  'tis  like  a  flash  o'  truth. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Pain  and  fear  seem  tiie  proper  elements  of  the  natural  Sublimity  of  Aii 
world,  considered  as  the  aomain  and  theatre  of  imagination ;  as  in  deioltte 
Alps,  on  which  I  think  the  earth  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  man,  with  i^ 
ference  to,  and  subordinate  to  him ;  at  least  as  collected  within  itself  and 
about  him,  and  it  is  not  considered  in  reference  to  all  creation.  The  son 
appears  in  our  sky— lightening  tf«— ruot  as  the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 
Therefore,  even  if  the  Deity  is  felt  in  the  earthly  scenes  of  imsginatioa, 
it  is  not  with  distinct  intellectual  acknowledgment  or  eslamate  of  the  laws 
of  his  government,  or  of  his  agency  :•— his  power  is  felt  as  a  power  that  buna 
out  occasionally  and  uncerttunly — ^that  is,  it  is  seen  as  it  is  felt— that  ii,  it 
is  seen  by  feeling-— and  only  what  is  felt  is  seen — ^the  feeling  is  all  the  see- 
ing— so  that  cessation  of  feeling  is  utter  darkness — and  there  is  inteUectoa) 
death. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder— that  under  sic  circumstances  deatli  ahou'd 
ensue ;  but  what  is  a'  this  about,  and  whare  will  it  end«— this  world  or  the 

neist? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

And  as  our  feeling,  Mr  Hogg,  is  by  bursts  and  uncertain,  so  the  manifesto- 
tions  of  power  in  such  scenes  are  to  us  looking  with  imagination,  by  bnnti 
and  uncertain.  When  we  view  the  universe  intellectually,  all  is  seen 
equably,  steadily  by  intellect : — Power  appears  all-pervading  and  unifonn, 
as  it  did  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  North,  what  for  dinna  ye  speak?  What  wi'  Mr  De  Quinshy's  mono- 
tonous vice,  and  Mr  Tickler*s  monotonous  snore,  my  een's  b^iaoin'  to 
Bteek. 

NORTH. 

When  I  read  Lear,  all  my  fleshly  nature,  in  such  Sublimity,  is  smitten 
down  by  fear  and  pain,  but  my  spirit  survives,  conquering,  and  indestruct- 
ible. As  to  Beauty  again,  James,  the  most  marked  thing  m  it  is  the  feeliof^ 
of  love  towards  the  object  made  beautiful  by  Uiat  feeling  of  love.  Love,  if 
ye  can,  the  sublime  object  which  shivers  and  erinds  to  dust  your  earthly 
powers,  and  then  you  overspread  Sublimity  with  Beauty— like  a  merciful 
smile  breaking  suddenly  from  the  face  of  some  dreadful  giant 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  very  large^^-or  very  small  animal  becomes  jyniigi|rni.^yp    nn  ■■  ■ 
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SRBPBERD. 

What  do  you  mean^  sir  ?  1  inBist  on  your  tellin'  me  what  you  mean,  Mr 
DeQidnflhy? 

EKOLISH-OPIUM-EATER. 

As  an  eagle,  or  a  humming-bird.  In  the  first  there  is  expansion — in  the 
second  contraction ;  but  in  TOth,  a  goine  of  int^lect  out  of  the  accustomed 
habit-fixed  measure.  There  is  an  intellectual  tendency /rom  or  <nU  of; 
namely,  from  or  out  of  ourselves,  but  ourselves  peculiarly  conditione({-— 
namely,  as  we  exist  in  the  world.  For  if  Ourselr  were  high  and  fair,  su- 
blime and  spiritual,  there  would  be  something  gained,  perhaps,  by  going 
out  of  the  I  or  Me.  But  we  have  accumulated  a  narrow,  petty,  deadly, 
earth-thickened  self;  and  every  departure  from  this  may  be  gain. 
SHEPHERD  {bawling  down  his  ear,} 
Awmrosel  anicht-capl 

[Enter  Mr  Ambrose  with  a  nightcap. 
Thank  you— ye  needna  tie  the  strings— now  wheel  in  the  soffiA--«nd  let's 
baeanap. 

[Shepherd  lies  down  on  the  Tiroclinntm, 
north. 
Thou  Brownie ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo— I  can  defy  your  havers— for  I'm  aff  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  Gude 
nicbt,    Wauken  me  at  sax  o'clock,  in  time  for  the  Fly. 

[Sleeps, 

ENGLISH-OPIUM-EATER, 

In  the  brightest  beauty  Uiere  is  perfect  composure  and  calm. 

SHEPHERD  (turning  on  his  side,) 
Are  you  epeakin'  about  me? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-KATER. 

The  understanding  sees  distinctly,  and  the  heart  rests,  and  yet  there  is 
conscious  Imagination.  And  why  doth  the  soul  thus  rejoice  in  a  repose  in 
whidi  it  has  no  participation  ? 

SHEPHERD* 

You  may  participate,  if  you  like.  There's  room  aneuch  on  the  soffa  for 
twa. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Whence  this  sympathy  with  an  unsouled,  inanimate  world  ?  Because  the 
human  soul  is  perpetually  making  all  things  external  and  circumstant 
a  mirror  to  itsetf  of  itself, — filling  all  existence  with  emblems,  symbols, — 
everywhere  seeing  and  reading  them,  and  in  ffazingoutwardly,  still  wrapt 
hi  sdf-etudy, — or  rather  intuitive  self-knowledge.  The  soul  desires,  loves, 
longs  for  peace  in  itself:  it  is  almost  its  conception's  deepest  bliss.  Where- 
ever,  tiierefore,  it  discovers  it,  it  rejoices  in  the  image  whereof  it  seeks  the 
reality.  Thus,  the  calm  human  countenance,  the  wide  waters  sleeping  in 
the  moonlight,  the  stainless  marble  depth  of  tiie  immeasurable  heavens,  re- 
flect to  it  that  tranquillity  which  it  imagines  within  itself— represents  that 
which  it  desires.  The  pictured  shadow  is  grateful  to  it,  wanting  the  sub- 
stance. It  loves  to  look  on  what  it  loves,  though  it  cannot  possess  it : — 
and  hence  the  feeling  of  the  soul,  in  contemplating  such  a  csAm,  is  not  of 
simple  repose,  but  desire  stirs  in  it,  as  if  it  would  fain  blend  itself  more 
deeply  with  the  quiet  which  it  beholds.  All  the  while,  it  is  Beauty  that  creates 
the  desire  :  and  never  is  there  the  feeling  of  Beauty — no,  never— without 
the  transfer  on  the  object,  or  the  transfusion,  by  the  mind,  of  some  quality 
or  character  not  in  the  object.  In  most,  and  in  all  great  instances,  there  is 
apprehension,  dim  and  faint,  or  more  distinct,  of  pervasion  of  a  spirit 
throiu^hout  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  beautiful.  Stars,  the  moon,  the 
deep-Sright  ether,  waters,  the  rainbow,  a  fair  lovely  flower,->none  of  them 
ever  appear  to  us,  or  are  believed  by  us,  to  be  mere  physical,  unconscious, 
dead  aggregate  of  atoms. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  onlypretendin'  to  besleepin',  sir;  and  noo  you're  really  speakin' 
like  yourselK-at  ance  Poet  and  Philosopher.    Do  ye  ken,  sir,  that  I  aye 
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underataun'  eveiy  thing  best  wh^n  Fm  lyin*  a'  my  length  on  mjr  ride-HNr 
mj  back— which  I  attribute  to  my  early  sheplierd-li&  amang  the'luUi 
Walkin',  or  atannin',  or  even  sitting  I'm  sometimes  ^ly  stupi£-bat  lyin', 
never !  Thochts  comecroodin*  like  eeinageayand  feelmgscroonin'  like  musk, 
and  the  haill  mortal  warld  swims  in  licht»  or  a  saft  vapoury  base,  through 
which  a'  thinj^  iq[>pear  divinely  beautiful.  I  learnt  the  secret,  witfaout 
seekin'  for't,  just  by  lyin'  upon  die  braes  in  my  plaid  amang  theshe^. 

NOSTH. 

I  remember  transiting  a  poem  of  Schiller's,  in  which  is  a  verse  to  tius 
eflfect— 

All  lived  to  me — ^the  Tree — the  Flower- 
To  me  the  murmuring  Fountain  sung ; 
Mliat  feels  not»  felt*  so  strong  a  power 
Of  life,  my  life  o'er  all  had  flung. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  us  fowre,  sirs,  hae  been  made  what  we  are— ower  and  aboon  the  happy, 
natural,  constitutional  temper  o'  our  speerit^by  ha'en  been,  bom  and  bred 
in  a  mountaneous  kintra.  Some  signal  exceptions  there  are  undoubtedlj, 
-—though  I  forget  them  just  the  noo— but  folK  in  general  are  a'  flat-aouled 
as  weePs  flat-soled,  in  a  flat  kintra.  God  bless  our  ain  native  anaw-white- 
headed,  emerald-breested  native  r^on  o'  the  storms. 

[Starting  up  and  seizing  the  DofyhiM, 

NORTH. 

How  purely  imaginary  the  line  that  separates  the  two  countries !  Yet  love 
delights  in  the  distinction,  as  it  hovers  over  the  Tweed — and  to  the  ear  of 
the  native  of  each  land, — what  a  mjrstery  in  the  murmurs  of  the  kio^om- 
cleaving  River  I  Sweet  bold  music !  worthy  of  distinguishing— without 
dividing — England  from  Scotland— a  patriotic  poetry  flowing  in  the  inuigi- 
nations  of  their  heart-united  sons. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ave — ^the  great  glory  o'  auld  Scotland  ance  was,  that  she  could  fecht 
England  without  ever  baen  been  ance  totally  subdued.  Yet  if  that  incar- 
nate Fiend  the  First  Edward  hadna  been  stricken  deed,  chains  micht  hae 
been  heard  clinkin'  through  a'  her  forests.  God  swoopit  him  aff— his  sou 
fled  affore  the  Bruce — ana  auld  Scotland  thenceforth  was  free.  Now— we 
fecht  England  in  ither  guise ; — ^peace  hath  *'  her  victories  as  well  as  war," 
and  if  we  maun  yield  the  pawm  to  Enghmd,  wi'  a  gracef u'  and  majestic 
smile  she  returns  it  to  her  sister,  as  mu(£  as  to  say*—*'  Let  us  wear  it  al- 
ternately on  our  foreheads." 

ENGLISH-OPIUH  EATER. 

There  are,  as  I  imagine,  Mr  Hogg,  numerous  and  complicated  associations 
with  the  natural  sounds  peculiar  to  any  region  of  the  world,  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  those  many,  and  often  unap- 
parent  causes  which  concur,  in  the  great  simplicity  of  natural  life,  to  form 
even  the  national  spirit  of  a  people. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  doot,  nae  doot,  sir ;  nae  doot  ava. 

KORTH. 

Yes,  James,  in  a  mountainous  country  like  our  Highlands,  for  example, 
where  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  stronely  bound  to  their  native  soil,  the 
many  and  wild  characteristic  sounds  which  are  continually  pouring  on 
their  ears,  are  like  a  language  in  which  the  spirit  of  their  own  wild  region 
calls  to  them  from  the  heart  of  tlie  clouds  or  the  hills.  The  torrents  con- 
tinuous roar,  the  howling  of  blasts  on  the  moutttain-side,  among  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  over  their  cabins  in  lonely  midnight,  sounds  issuing  mm  caverns, 
the  dashing  roll  of  a  heavy  sea  on  tlie  open  or  inland  shore,  wild  birdi 
screaming  in  the  air — the  ea^le  or  the  raven — the  lowing  of  cat^e  on  a 
thousand  hills, — all  these,  ana  innumerable  other  sounds  from  living  and 
inanimate  things,  which  are  around  them  evermore,  mix  in  dieir  heart  wi^ 
the  very  conception  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwell,  and  blend  with  lire 
itself. 
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ENGLISH  OFIOM-EATER. 

An  bour  ^o,  Mr  Tickler,  you  challenged  Mr  North  to  a  mun  at  chess. 
\\'ill  you  suffer  me  to  be  your  antagonist  for  a  single  game  ? 

TICKLER. 

For  Love  and  Glory, 

[Thej/  reiire  to  the  Niches 

SHEPHERD. 

I  want  to  bear  your  opinion,  Mr  North,  about  this  Lord  and  Leddy 
Byron  bizzineas  ? 

NORTH. 

I  see  no  need  of  bad  blood  between  such  men  as  Moore  and  Gamp- 
bell,  about  such  a  man  as  Byron.  Time— that  is,  a  Month,  must  have  sootn- 
ed  and  sweetened  the  peccant  humours . 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Gammel,  Fm  thinkin',  was  the  maist  peccant— for  after  patdn'  and 
pettin'  Mr  Muir  on  the  back,  he  suddenly  up,  I  hear,  with  his  fists,  and  tries 
to  floor  him  afore  he  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  Us  poets  are  queer  chiels-^ 
that's  the  only  key  to  the  mystery — and  it'll  open  ony  door. 

NORTH. 

As  to  Mr  Gampbell's  havine  admitted  into  the  New  Monthly  a  short  cri- 
tical notice  of  Mr  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  without  having  read  the  volume, 
and  as  to  his  having  scored  out  some  objurgatory  sentence  or  two  in  the 
said  critique  about  the  Biographer,  it  is  silly  or  insincere  to  say  a  single 
syllable  against  that;  for  an  editor  would  needs  be  in  a  condition  most  me- 
lancholy and  forlorn,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  could  not  repose  any  confi- 
dence in  any  of  his  contributors,  and  on  the  other,  did  not  hold  possession 
of  the  natural  right  to  expunge  or  modify,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  what- 
ever he  feared  might  be  painful  to  the  feelings,  or  injurious  to  the  reputa* 
tion,  of  a  friend.  Truth  is  sacred — and  beinf  so,  allows  a  latitude  to  her 
sincere  worshippers,  at  which  the  false  would  stare  in  astonishment. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  need  for  an  Editor  to  be  a  Drawee.  Neither  does  an  Editor  become 
responsible — inforo  conscientim — for  ilka  word  his  work  may  contain;  if 
lie  did,  there  would  soon  be  a  period  pitten  till  the  Periodicals,  for  same? 
ness  and  stupidity  are  twa  deaoly  sins,  and  on  that  principle  o'  conduct, 
Maga  herself  would  be  sune  flattened  doon  into  state  ana  stationary  un- 
saleability — in  cellars  stinkin'  o'  stock. 

NORTH. 

God  forbid  I  should  wound  the  feelings  of  Lady  B3rron,  of  whose  charac* 
ter — known  to  me  but  by  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  who 
enjoy  her  friendship — I  have  always  spoken  with  respect — as  I  have  always 
shewn  my  sympathy  with  her  singular  sufferings  ana  sacrifices.  But  may 
1  without  harslmess  or  indelicacy  say,  here  among  ourselves  privately,  my 
dear  James,  in  this  our  own  family-circle,  that  by  marrying  Byron,  she  took 
upon  her,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  conscience  clearly  convinced,  duties 
verv  different  indeed  from  those  of  which,  even  in  common  cases,  the  pre- 
sagmg  foresight  shadows  with  a  pensive  but  pleasant  sadness — the  light  of 
the  first  nuptial  moon  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

She  did  that,  sir.    By  ma  troth,  she  did  that. 

NORTH. 

^  Byron's  character  was  a  mystery  then — ^as  it  is  now— but  its  dark  quali- 
ties were  perhaps  the  most  prominent — at  least  they  were  so  to  the  public 
view,  and  in  the  public  judgment.  Miss  Milbank  knew  that  he  was  reckon- 
ed a  rake  and  a  rou6;  and  although  his  genius  wiped  off,  by  impassioned 
elo<iuence  in  love-letters  that  were  felt  to  be  irresistible,  or  hid  the  worst 
stain  of  that  reproach,  still  Miss  Milbank  must  have  believed  it  a  peril- 
ous thing  to  be  the  wife  of  Lord  Byron.  Blinded,  we  can  well  lielieve 
her  to  have  been  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame — and  she  is  also  entitled  to 
the  privileKe  of  pride.  But  still,  by  joining  her  life  to  his  in  marriage, 
she  pledged  her  troth,  and  her  faith,  and  her  love,  under  probabilities  of 
severe,  msturbing,  perhaps  fearful  trials  in  the  future,  from  which|  during 
voim  xxvu.  no.  clxvi.  3  H 
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the  few  bright  days  of  love,  she  must  }iave  felt  that  it  would  be  her  duty 
never,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  to  resile. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wee],  weel,  sir.  Puir  things !  they  a*  dream  the]r9ell8  awa*  mto  a  deir, 
dim,  delightfu'  delirium,  that  sae  brightens  up,  and  at  the  same  time  sae  sift- 
ens  doon,  the  grim  precipices  and  black  abysms  o'  danger  in  the  light  o* 
love  and  imagmation,  that  a  bairn,  sae  it  seems,  micht  &  asleep,  or  wdk 
blindfauld  alang  the  edges  o'  the  rocks,  and  even  were  it  to  fa',  would  smk 
doon  doon  on  wings,  and  rest  at  the  cliff-foot  on  a  bed  o*  snaw,  or  say  rafter 
o'  lilies  and  roses,  and  a'  silken  and  scented  flowerage ! 

NORTH. 

I  would  not  press  this  point  harshly  or  hardly,  so  as  to  hurt  her  heart; 
but  now  that  the  debate,  or  rather  the  conjectural  surmises  are  about  tiie 
Truth,  and  the  Truth  involving  deep  and  dark  blame  of  the  dead,  this  mneh, 
I  trust,  may  be  said  herei  and  if  I  be  in  aught  wron^  or  mistake,  JameB,  I 
have  at  least  spoken  now  in  a  mild,  and  not  unchristian  spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Age  has  mellowed  the  Strang  into  the  wise  man.  In  ither  twenty  yean 
you^l  be  perfeck. 

NORTH. 

That  Byron  behaved  badly — very  badly  to  his  wife,  I  believe,  as  fimdy 
and  as  readily  as  Mr  Campbell  does,  on  the  word  of  that  unfortunate,  but  i 
hope  not  unhappy  lady. 

9HEPHERD. 

She  canna  be  unliappy— for  she's  good. 

NORTH. 

But  I  think  Lady  Byron  ought  not  to  have  printed  that  Narrative.  Death 
abrogates  not  the  rights  of  a  husband  to  his  wife's  silence,  when  speech  » 
fatal— as  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be — ^to  his  character  as  a  man.  lias  Bhe 
not  flung  suspicion  over  his  bones  interred, — ^that  they  are  the  bones  (tf  a 
—monster?  .  . 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  na  seen,  and  never  wish  to  see,  her  Remarks ;  but  may  she-eajoy 
peace! 

NORTH. 

If  Byron's  sins  or  crimes — ^for  we  are  driven  to  use  terrible  terms— were 
unendurable  and  unforgiveable— as  if  against  the  Holy  Ghost— ought  the 
wheel,  the  rack,  or  the  stake,  to  have  extorted  that  confession  from  his  wi- 
dow's breast  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Pain  might  hae  churted  it  out  o'  her  tender  frame. 

NORTH. 

But  there  was  no  such  pain  here,  James ;  the  declaration  was  voluntary 
— and  it  was  calm.  Self-collected,  and  gathering  up  all  her  faculties  and 
feelings  into  unshrinking  strength,  she  denounced  before  all  the  world— 
and  throughout  all  space  and  all  time — for  his  name  can  never  die— her 
husband  as  excommunicated  by  his  vices  from  woman's  bosom ! 

SHEPHERD. 

'Twas  a  fearsome  step — and  the  leddy  maun  hae  a  determined  speerit- 
but  I  am  sorry  that  her  guardian  angel  didna  tell  her  to  draw  back  her  foot 
afore  she  nlanted  it  resolutelv  over  the  line  o'  prudence  and  proprie^,  1 
fear  indeed  o'  natur*  and  religion.  Oh !  that  she  had  had  some  wise  and 
tender  being  o'  her  aln  sex  by  her  side,  aulder  than  hersell,  and  mair  pro- 
foundly impressed,  in  the  moumfii'  licht  o'  declinin'  years,  wi*  the  pen!  o' 
takin'  on  ourselves  the  office  o'  retribution — mair  especially  when  our  ain 
sorrows  hae  sprung  frae  ithers*  sins—when  the  heart  that  conceived  er3 
against  us  had  aften  met  our  own  in  love  or  friendships 

NORTH. 

When,  as  in  this  case,  the  head  once  suspected  to  Jiave  been  insane,  had 
lain  in  the  bosom  of  the  injured — was  once  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the 
lustre  of  genius—**  the  palace  of  the  soul,"  hideed,  though  finally  haunted 
ted  polluted  b/ the  fleah-phantasme  of  nrany  evil  passionsi 
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SHEPHERD. 

Some  day  1*11  write  your  Life  and  Conversations,  bir,  after  the  manner  o* 
Xenophon*8  Memorabilia  o'  Socrates. 

NORTH. 

'Twas  to  vindicate  the  character  of  her  parents,  that  Lady  Byron  wrote 
—-a  holy  purpose  and  a  devout — ^nor  do  I  doubt,  sincere.  But  filial  affec- 
tion and  reverence,  sacred  as  they  are,  may  be  blamelessly,  nay,  righteously 
subordinate  to  conjugal  duties,  wliiclr  die  not  with  the  dead,  are  extinguish- 
ed, not  even  by  the  sins  of  the  dead,  were  they  as  foul  as  the  graved  cor- 
ruption. Misinterpret  me  not  I  now  accuse  Lady  Byron  of  no  fault 
during  her  husband's  life.  I  believe  she  did  right  in  leaving  him,  though 
she  was  wrong  in  the  mode  of  her  desertion.  But  allowing  that  a  painful  and 
distressing  collision  between  her  filial  and  conjugal  duties  had  occun-ed, 
ought  she  not,  pure  and  high-minded  woman  as  she  is,  to  have  balanced 
witii  a  treniblmg  hand,  and  a  beating  heart,  what  was  due  to  her  dead 
husband's  reputation — stained  and  stripped  as  it  had  already  been  by  his 
own  evil  deeds — against  all  that  in  the  most  reverential  daughter's  bosom 
could  be  due  to  the  good  name  of  her  father  and  her  mother,  which,  though 
breathed  on  rudely  and  unjustly,  yet  lay  under  no  veir  heavy,  no  unsup- 
portable  weight  of  calumny,  and  was  sure,  in  the  tide  of  time,  to  be  freed, 
almost  or  entirely,  from  all  reproach;  or, might  she  not  have  waited, meekly 
and  trustingly,  to  a  later  dav,  when  all  good  spirits  would  have  listened  to 
her  solemn  and  sacred,  pitying  and  forgiving  voice — when  it,  like  her  lord's, 
was  invested  with  the  awfulness  of  death  and  the  grave  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Something  within  me  says  'twou'd  hae  been  better  far. 

NORTH. 

To  vindicate  her  mother  from  an  unjust  but  no  deadly  charge,  she  has 
for  ever  sacrificed  her  husband.  Such  sacrifice  I  cannot  but  lament  and  ' 
condemn,  though  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  ai'ight  of  another's 
heart  I  speak,  therefore,  not  in  anger,  but  in  sorrow — and  though  in  some 
moods  I  may  soften  the  blame,  in  no  moods  am  I  able  to  lessen  my  regret 
Then  how  calmly — how  imperturbabljr  she  approaches — with  no  friendly 
voice — ^the  gloonhof  the  grave  I  In  widow's  weeds — but  with  no  widow's 
tears  visible  on  her  marble  cheeks — ^beautiful,  it  is  said — but,  methinks, 
stem  and  stoical,  ratiier  than  meek  and  Christian— somewhat  too  lofty, 
when  lowliness  would  have  been  lovely — and  silent,  enduring,  misunder- 
stood, and  unappreciated  forgiveness,  angelical  and  divine! 

SHEPHERD. 

In  a'  tiie  great  relations  o'  life,  I  suppose  I  may  safely  say,  sittin'  in  the 
presence  o^^sic  a  man  as  Christopher  r^orth— for  I  dinna  count  tliae  twa 
creturti  in  the  comer — tiiat  a'  human  beings  are  bound  by  the  same  ties, 
be  their,  condition  high  or  low,  their  lot  cast  in  a  hut  or  in  a  palace. 

NORTH. 

There  the  Shepherd  speaketh  like  himself— and  as  none  other  Hpeaks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Now,  only  think,  mv  dear  sir,  o'  what  has  happened,  is  happening,  and 
will  happen  to  the  end  o'  time,  seein'  human  nature  is  altogether  corrupt, 
and  the  heart  o'  man  desperately  wicked,  a  thoosan  and  tens  o'  thoosans 
o'  times  in  wedded  life,  a'  ower  the  face  o'  this  meeserable  and  sinfu*  earth. 

NORTH. 

Bliss  and  Despair  are  the  Lares  of  every  House. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  wac's  me !  and  pity  me  the  day !  hoo  many  broken-hearted  wives 
and  widows  are  seen  sichin'  and  sabbin'  in  poortith  cauld,  and  wearin' 
awa*  in  consumptions,  brought  on  them  by  tlie  cruel  sins  o'  their  hus- 
bands I 

.      NORTH. 

When  the  spring-grove  is  ringing  with  rapture,  we  think  not  of  the  many 
wounded  birds  dying,  emaciated  of  famine,  in  the  darkness  of  the  forests. 

SHEPHERD. 

Kot  a  few  sic  widows  do  I  mysell  ken,  wbam  brutal,  and  profligate,  and 


> 
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savAge  husbands  hae  brought  to  the  brink  o*  the  ffrave — as  good,  as  bonny, 
us  innocent— and  oh  I  far,  far  mair  forgivin'  than  Leddy  Byron !  There  tbey 
sit  in  their  obscure  and  rarely-visited  dwellings:  for  aynpathy— sweet 
spirit  as  she  is — doth  often  keep  aloof  free  uncomplaining  Sorrow— merely 
because  she  is  uncomplaining— though  Sympathy,  instructed  by  lelf-tnf- 
ferin*,  kens  weel  that  the  deepest,  the  maist  hopeless  meesery  is  the  ieaet 
given  to  complaint* 

NORTH. 

In  speechless  silence,  long  cherished,  and  unviolated  aa  a  holy  possenon, 
the  passion  of  Grief  feeds  on  materials  ceaselessly  applied  by  the  mdy 
hanas  of  that  officious  minister — Memory^--4ill  at  last  the  heart  inwlddi  it 
dwells,  if  deprived  of  such  food,  would  verily  die  of  manitionl 

'  SHBPHERD. 

There  sitteth  Sorrow,  sir— or  keqM  daunerin'  about  the  braes  a'  rom^ 
her  mournfu'  hamestead,  dimly  lichted,  and  cauldly  wanned  by  a  bit  peit 
or  wood  fire — for  fuel  is  aften  delv,  dear — and  to  leeve,  it's  necessary  fint 
to  hae  food  ,*^daunerin'  about,^  ^haistlike,  in  the  aunshine,  unfelt  by  h«  de- 
solate feet — faint  and  sick,  aiblms,  through  Terra  hunffer— and  obliged,  ea 
her  way  to  the  well  for  a  can  o'  water-rher  only  driuc— to  ait  doon  on  e 
knowe  and  say  a  prayer ! 

NORTH. 

The  Lord's  Prayer! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Yet  she's  decently,  yea  tidily  dressed,  puk 
cretur,  in  her  sair-wom  widow's  claes — ^ae  single  suit  for  Saturday  and 
Sabbath— her  hair  untimeously  grey,  is  neatly  brakied  aneadi  her  cnpe- 
cap,  across  a  forehead  placid,  although  it  wrinkled  be; — ^and  sometunes  on 
the  evening,  when  a*  is  still  and  solitary  in  the  fields,  and  a'  runl  labour 
has  disappeared  awa'  into  houses,  you  may  see  her  stealin'  by  herseil,  or 
leadin'  ae  wee  orphan  in  her  haun,  and  wi'  anither  at  her  breast,  to  the 
comer  o*  the  kirkyard,  whare  the  lover  o'  her  youth,  and  the  husband  o^ 
her  prime  is  buried.  Nae  ugly  hemlock— nae  ugly  netdea  there--but  green 
grass  and  crimson  flowers — a'  peacefu'  and  beautifu'  as  if  'twere  smne  holy 
martyr's  grave  I 

NORTH. 

A  consolatory  image  even  of  the  last  stage  of  human  sufiering. 

^  SHEPHERD. 

^  Yet  was  he— a  brute— a  ruffian — a  monster.  When  drunk,  hoo  he  reged^ 
and  cursed,  and  swore !  Aften  did  she  dread  that  in  his  fits  o'  unhuman 
passion,  he  wou'd  hae  murdered  the  babie  at  her  breast;  for  she  had  seen 
him  dash  their  only  callant — a  wean  o'  eight  years  auld-^on  the  floor,  till 
l^e  bluid  gushed  frae  his  ears,  and  then  die  madman  flung  himsell  doon  en 
the  Bwarfed  body  o'  his  first-bom,  and  howled  out  for  the  gallows.  LiDK 
mers  haunted  his  doors,  and  he  theirs — and  'twas  hers  to  lie — no  to  sleep-* 
in  a  cauld  forsaken  bed — ance  the  bed  o'  peace,  affection,  and  perfect  happi- 
ness. Nane  saw  the  deed — but  it  woulona  conceal,  even  frae  averted  een, 
for  her  face  was  owre  delicate  to  hide'the  curse  o'  an  unhallowed  haun-^ftea 
had  he  stmck  her,  and  ance  when  she  was  pregnant  wi'  tliat  verra  orphaa 
now  smiling  on  her  breast,  too  young  yet  to  wonder  at  these  tears,  crowin' 
in  the  sunshine,  and  reachin'  out  its  wee  fingers— aften,  aften  covered 
wi'  kisses — to  touch  the  go  wans  glowing  gloriously  upon  its  indistinct  but 
delichtsome  vision,  owre  its  father's  grave! 

NORTH. 

Ut  Pictura  Poesis, 

SHEPHERD. 

Abuse  his  memory  I  Na— 41a,' were  it  to  save  her  frae  siskin'  a'  at  anee 
over-head  into  a  quagmire.  She  tries  to  smile  amanf  the  neighbours,  and 
speaks  o'  her  callant's  likeness  to  its  father.  Nor,  wnen  the  conversation 
turns  on  by-gane  times,  the  days  o'  auld  lang-eyne,  does  she  fear  aometimes 
to  let  his  name  escape  her  white  lips— «  My  Robert,"— **  Sic  aane  owed  that 
service  to  my  gudeman,"— «  The  bairn's  no  that  iU^aured,  but  he'U  nerer 
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be  like  his  father,"— and  ither  sic  sayings,  uttered  in  a  calm,  laigt,  sweet 
▼oice,  and  a  face  free  o'  a'  trouble— nay,  I  ance  remember  how  her  pale 
eoontenance  reddened  on  a  sudden  wi'  a  flash  o'  pride,  when  a  silly  auld 

gossiping  crone  alluded  to  their  kirkinja;,  and  the  widow's  een  brightened 
brough  their  tears,  to  hear  tell  agam  hoo  the  bridegroom,  sittin'  that 
Sabbath  in  his  front  seat  in  the  laft  beside  his  bonny  bride,  hadna  his  mar^ 
row  for  strength,  stature,  and  every  <][uality  that  becomes  the  beauty  o*  t^ 
man,  in  a'  the  congregation,  nor  yet  m  a'  the  parishes  o'  the  hail  county. 
That,  sir,  I  say,  whether  richt  or.  wrang,  was — Forgiveness, 

NORTH, 

.   It  was,  James. 

**  Familiar  matter  of  to-day. 

What  has  been,  and  will  be  again  ;** 
Quoth  the  Beadsman  of  Rydal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  a  leddy  o'  quality,  the  widow  o'  a  lord,  mair  to  be  pitied  than  a  sim- 
ple cottager,  the  widow  o'  a  shepherd  ?  Maun  poets  weep  and  wail— and 
denounce  and  prophesy,  about  the  ane,  wi'  the  glow  o'  richteous  indigna^ 
tion  round  then*  laurelled  brows,  illuminin'  the  flow  o'  tears  frae  their  een, 

**  Which  sacred  Pity  doth  engender,"— 
Calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  to  her  wrongs,  and  launchin'  their  ana- 
tiiemas  on  the  heads  o'  a'  that  wou'd,  however  tenderly,  doubt  the  peifec- 
tibility  o'  a'  her  motives,  and  swither  about  hymnin'  her  as  an  angel  bu» 
perior  to  all  frailty  and  all  error,  while  they  leave  the  like  o'  me,  a  puir 
simple  shepherd,  to  sing  the  sacred  praises  o'  the  sufferers  in  shielins,  far, 
far,  far  awa'  a];nan^  the  dim  obscure  hills,  frae — Fashionable  Life  I  For 
what  cares  Nature  m  her  ain  solitudes  for — Fashion  ?  What  cares  Grief? 
•—What  cares  Madness  ? — What  cares  Sin  ? — What  cares — Death  ?  No  aQ 
Btraw  o'  the  truckle-bed  on  which  at  last  the  broken — ^no,  not  the  broken—* 
but  the  heailrwom-out-and-wasted  widow  expires  amang  her  orphans. 

NORTH. 

Lady  Byron  deserves  sympathy — and  it  wilj  not  be  withholden  from  her 
>— but  freely,  lavishly  given.  But  there  are  other  widows  as  woful  in  this 
world  of  woe,  as  you  have  so  affectingly  pictured  them,  James;  and  let  not 
men  of  virtue  and  genius  seem  to  sympathize  with  her  sorrows,  so  passion* 
ately  as  to  awaken  suspicions  of  their  sincerity,  so  exclusively  as  to  force 
thoughtful  people  to  think,  against  their  will  and  their  wishes,  that  they  are 
either  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  lot  of  humanity,  as  it  is  seen  and  heard, 
weeping  and  wailing — in  low  as  in  high  places — over  all  the  earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  think,  if  a*  the  world  overheard  us,  that  a  single  person  could  fin* 
feut  wi'  our  sentiments.    But,  being  sincere,  I'm  easy. 

NORTH. 

Lord  Byron  sinned — Lady  Bjrron  suffered.  But  has  her  conduct — on  its 
own  shewing — ^been  in  all  respects  defensible  ? — without  a  flaw  ?  Grant 
that  it  was — still  think  how  it  must  have  appeared  to  Byron,  whatever  was 
his  guilt  She  thought  him  mad — and  behaved  to  him,  during  his  supposed 
insanity,  advisedly,  and  from  pity  and  fear  of  his  disease,  with  apparent  affec- 
tion. **  My  dear  Duck  !"  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  comprehend  the 
sudden  cessation  of  all  such  endearing  epithets — ^and  to  believe  that  they 
were  all  deceptive — delusive — false — hollow — a  mere  medical  prescription? 
The  shock  must  have  been  hideous  to  a  man  of  such  violent  passions — to 
any  guilty  man.  No  wonder  he  raged — and  stormed — wonder  rather  that 
he  became  not  mad— or  more  madly  wicked.  Yet  very  soon  after  that 
blow — say  that  it  was  not  undeserved — we  hear  him  vindicating  Lady  Byron 
from  some  mistaken  but  not  unnatural  notions  of  Mr  Moore,  and  not 
merely  confessing  his  own  sins,  but  earnestly  declaring  that  she  was  a 
being  altogether  agreeable,  innocent,  and  bright. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poor  fiedlow !— bad  as  I  fear  he  was— thae  words  will  aye  come  across 
the  memory  o'  every  Christian  man  or  woman,  when  Christianity  tells  them 
at  the  same  time  to  abhor  and  take  warning  by  his  vices. 
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NORTH. 

Lady  Bjrron  did  witsely  in  not  makiog  a  full  disclosure  at  the  first  to  her 
parents  of  all  her  husband's  sins.  It  would  lia%'e  been  most  paiiifiiMiow 
painful  we  may  not  even  be  able  to  conjecture.  But  since  duty  demanded 
a  disclosure,  that  disclosure  oueht,  in  spite  of  all  repugnance,  to  have  been 
complete  to  a  sinde  syllable.  How  weak--and  worse  than  weak— at  such 
a  juncture — on  which  hung  her  whole  fate— -to  ask  legal  advice  on  an  im- 
perfect document !  Give  uie  delicacy  of  a  f  irtuous  woman  its  due;  but  at 
such  a  crisis,  when  the  question  was,  whether  her  conscience  was  to  be 
free  from  the  oath  of  oaths,  delicacy  should  have  died,  and  nature  was  pri* 
rileged  to  shew  unashamed— if  such  there  were— the  records  of  uttennost 
pollution. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  think  ^e,  sir,  that  a'  this  pollution  could  hae  been  that  sae 
electrified  Dr  Lushuigton  ? 

NORTH. 

Bad — ^bad — ^bad,  James.  Nameless,  it  is  horrible, — ^named,  it  might 
leave  Byron's  memory  yet  within  die  range  of  pity  and  forgivenen 
—and  where  they  are,  their  sister  affections  will  not  be  far— though,  like 
weeping  seraphs,  standing  aloof,  and  veiling  their  eyes  with  their  wmgs. 

SHEPHERD. 

She  should  indeed  have  been  sUent— till  the  grave  had  closed  on  her 
sorrows  as  on  his  sins. 

NORTH. 

Even  now  she  should  speak— or  some  one  else  for  her— say  her  father 
or  her  mother  (are  they  alive  ?)— and  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Worse  the 
condition  of  the  dead  man's  name  cannot  be— far,  far  better  it  mu[ht— I  be- 
lieve it  would  be — were  ail  the  truth,  some  how  or  other,  dedared— and  de- 
clared it  must  be,  not  for  Byron's  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
itself— and  then  a  mitigated  sentence— or  eternal  silence. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  think  ye  o*  the  twa  Tununasses  ? 

NORTH. 

I  love  and  admire  tliem  both— their  character  as  well  as  their  genius. 
I  care  not  a  straw  for  either.  They  are  great  poets — I  am  no  poet  at 
all 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  lee — you  are— Your  prose  is  as  gude  ony  day,  and  better  than 
a'  their  poetry. 

NORTH. 

Stuff.  They  are,  to  use  Mr  Campbell's  expressions  about  Mr  Moore,  men 
**  of  popularity  and  importance" — I  possess  but  little  of  either — ^Uiou^  the 
old  man  is  willing  to  do  his  best — and  sometimes-^ 

SHEPHEftD. 

Hits  the  richt  nail  on  the  head  wi'  a  sledge-hammer,  like  auld  Vulcan 
Bumiwind  fashionin'  swurds,  spears,  shields,  and  helmets,  for  Achillee. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore's  Biographical  book  I  admired— and  I  said  so  to  my  Itttie 
world — in  two  somewhat  lengthy  artides,  which  many  improved,  and  some, 
I  am  sorry  to  know,  condemned.  Obbtinacy  is  no  part  of  my  character,— 
and  should  it  be  shewn  that  my  estimate  of  Byron,  up  to  the  fatal  marriage, 
was,  as  one  whom  I  greatly  esteem  thinks,  antichristian, — ^forthcoming  shall 
be  my  palinode.  The  petty,  and  paltry,  and  poisonous  reptiles  who  crawl 
slimyly  over  his  bones,  I  kick  not  into  their  holes  and  crannies,  out  of  re- 
spect to  my  shoes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sharp-pinted ! 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  thought  better  of  Lord  Byron  than  many — ^perhaps  than  most 
men  do— but  he  had  opportunities  of  judging  which  few  men  had — andl  see 
no  more  reason  for  doubting  his  sincerity^aa  his  talents.    These  are  un* 
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questionable ;  and  though  1  dissent  entirely  from  some  opinions  advanced 
in  his  book,  I  will  not  suffer  any  outcry  raised  again&t  it,  either  by  )>eople 
of  power  or  weakness,  to  shake  my  belief  in  the  general  excellence  of  its 
spirit 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me.    If  s  an  interesting  and  impressive  quarto. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  spoke  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth*  If  he  has  drawn  too 
favourable  a  cliaracter  of  Byron,  time  will  correct  it;  but  he  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  portrait.  The  original  sat  to  him  often,  and  in  many 
lights.  But  a  man's  sOul  is  not  like  his  face — and  may  wear  a  veil  of  hy- 
pocrisy, so  transparent  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  unsuspecting  eyes  of  friend- 
ship.   Who  will  blame  Mr  Moore  bitterly,  if  he  were  indeed  deceived  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  me,  for  ane.    I  like  Muir. 

NORTH. 

And  he  likes  you,  James,  and  admires  you  too,  as  all  other  men  do  whose 
liking  and  admiration  are  worth  the  Shepherd's  regard.  It  is  most  unfair 
— unjust — unreasonable — and  absurd — to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  haa 
aaid  by  Lady  Byron's  letter.  That  letter  astounded  tiie  whole  world- 
opened  their  eyes,  but  to  dazzle  and  blind  them ;  and  even  they  who  abuse 
hia  biomupher,  are  as  wise  now  about  Byron  as  they  were  before — as  much ' 
in  the  dark  about  facts — for  which  they  go  groping  about  with  malign  leer, 
like  satyrs  in  a  wood. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  Mr  Campbell's  no  o*  that  class. 

NORTH. 

No,  indeed.  But  Mr  Campbell — one  of  the  best  of  poets  and  of  men— 
does  not  well  to  be  so  angry  with  his  brother  bard.  He  acknowledges 
frankly — and  frankness  is  one  of  his  delightful  qualities — ^that  before  he  saw 
Lady  Byron's  Remarks,  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  so  perfectly  blame- 
less as  he  now  knows  she  is — And,  pray,  how  could  Mr  Moore  know  it 
either?  Nobody  did  or  could  know  it — ^nor,  had  dl  the  ingenuity  alive  been 
taxed  to  conjecture  an  explanation  of  **  My  dear  Duck,"  could  it  have  hit 
on  the  right  one — a  belief  m  Lady  Byron's  mind  of  her  husband's  insanity !. 
Mr  Moore  believed,  (erroneously  we  now  know,)  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  Ijady  Byron  had  been  induced  by  her  parents  to  change  her 
sentiments  and  resolutions,  and  therefore  he  used — and  at  the  time  was 
warranted  in  using,  the  terms, "  deserted  husband." 

SHEPHERD. 

Completely  sae. 

NORTH. 

Afi  to  applying  for  information  to  Lady  Byron  on  such  a  subject,  tliat 
was  utterly  impossible ;  nor  do  I  see  how,  or  even  why — under  the  circum- 
stances—he should  have  applied  to  Mrs  Leigh.  Thinking  that  some  slight 
blame  might  possibly  attach — or  say,  at  once,  did  attach,  to  Lady  Byron— 
and  more  to  her  parents— he  said  so — but  he  said  so  gently,  and  tenderly, 
and  feelingly — so  I  think— with  respect  to  Lady  Byron  herself; — though  it 
would  have  been  better — even  had  the  case  not  stood  as  we  now  know  it 
stands — ^had  he  not  printed  any  coarse  expression  of  Byron's  about  the  old 
people. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  queer-lookin'  auldman — and  your  manners,  though  polished  up 
to  the  finest  and  glossiest  pitch  o'  the  gran'  auld  school — noo  nearly  obso- 
lete— sometimes  rather  quaint  and  comical, — ^but  for  soun'  common  sense, 
discretion,  and  wisdom,  1  keuna  your  equal ;  you  can  untie  a  Gordian  knot 
wi'  ony  man ;  the  kittler  a  question  is,  the  mair  successfully  do  you  grap- 
ple wi't;  and  it's  a  sublime  sicht— no  without  a  tin^e  o'  the  fearsome — to 
see  you  sittin'  on  Stridin-Edge  like  a  man  on  horseback  on  the  turnpike 
road,  and  without  usin'  your  nanus,  but  haudin'  the  crutch  aloft,  descendin' 
alang  that  ridge,  wi'  precipices  and  abysses  on  every  side  o'  you,  in  which, 
were  you  to  lose  your  seat^  you  wad  be  dashed  in  pieces  sma'  like  n 
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potter's  8herd,-*from  tlie  cloud-aad-mist  re^on  whare  nae  flower  blooms, 
and  oae  bee  bums,  tkoufl^h  a  rainbow  a'  the  while  overarches  you,  do<m 
safely  to  the  greensward  round  the  shingley  margin  o'  Red-Tarn,  and 
there  sittin*  a*  by  yoursell  on  a  stane,  like  an  eemage  or  a  heron. 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  think,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr  Campbell  himself,  had 
he  written  Bjrron's  Life,  could  have  spoken — with  the  sentiments  he  teUs  us 
he  then  held — in  a  better,  more  manly,  and  more  gentlemanly  spirit^  in  so 
far  as  regards  Lady  Byron,  than  Mr  Moore  did ;  and  I  am  sorry  Uiat  he  has 
been  deterred  from  swimming  through  Mr  Moore's  Work,  by  the  fear  of 
''.wading" — for  the  waters  are  clear  and  deep,  nor  is  there  any  mud  either 
at  the  bottom  or  round  the  margin. 

SHEPHERD, 

oh !  but  I  like  thae  bit  rural  touches — in  which  you  naturally  excel, 
haen  had  the  benefit — an  incalculable  ane — a  sacred  blessing— -o*  leem' 
in  the  kintra  in  boyhood  and  youth — and  sae  in  auld  age,  glimpses  o'  the 
saft  green  o*  natur'  visit  the  een  o*  your  imagination  amidst  the  stour  and 
reek  o'  the  stane-city,  and  tinge  your  town-talk  wi'  the  colouring  o*  die 
braes. 

NORTH. 

I  am  proud  of  your  praise,  my  dear  James,  prouder  of  your  friendship, 
proudest  of  your  fame. 

SHEPHERD  (sgueezinff  Mr  North's  hand,) 
^  Does  Mr  Cammel  say  that  he  kens  the  cause  p'  the  separation? 

north. 
I  really  cannot  make  out  whether  he  says  so  or  not — but  I  hope  he  does; 
for  towards  the  close  of  his  letter  he  acknowledges,  I  think,  that  we  may 
still  love  and  admire  Byron,  provided  we  look  at  ail  things  in  a  true  light 
If  so,  then  the  conduct  which  was  the  cause  cannot  have  been  so  black 
as  the  imagination  left  to  itself,  in  the  present  mystery,  will  sometimes 
suggest. 

shepherd. 
That's  consolatory. 

north. 
Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Moore — after  so  slight  a  quarrel — if  qjiami  it 
be — will  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Poets  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and 
of  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  must  be  brothers.  If  Mr  Campbell  has  on 
t)iis  matter  shewn  any  failings — ^"  They  lean  to  virtue's  side ;"  let  ducks 
and  geese  nibble  at  each  other  in  their  quackery,  but  let  amity  be  between 
the  swans  of  Thames,  whether  thev  soar  far  off  in  flight  through  the  ether, 
or  glide  down  the  pellucid  waters,  beautifully  and  majestically  Weastingthe 
surges  created  by  their  own  course,  and  bathing  their  white  plumage  in 
liquid  diamonds. 

shepherd. 
Floorey  and  pearly  I 

NORTH. 

I  see  a  set  of  idle  apprentices  flinging  stones  at  them  both — ^but  Uiejr  all 
fall  short  with  an  idle  splash,  and  the  two  royid  Birds  sail  away  off  amicably 
together  to  a  fairy  ittle  m  the  centre  of  the  lake— where  for  the  present  I 
leave  them, — And  do  you,  my  dear  James,  put  across  the  toddy. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  toddy !  You've  been  sip — sippin'  awa'  at  it  for  the  last  hour,  out  o' 
the  verra  jug— and  never  observed  that  you  had  broken  the  shank  o'  your 
glass.  Noo  and  then  I  took  a  taste,  too,  just  to  shew  you  tiie  absurdity  o' 
your  conduct  by  reflection.  But  you  was  sae  absorbed  in  your  ain  senti- 
ments, that  you  would  nae  hae  noticed  it,  gin  for  the  Dolphin  I  had  substi- 
tuted the  Tower  o'  Babel :  Na  I  if  you  hae  na  been  quaflin  the  pure  speerit! 

NORTH. 

'Twill  do  ine  no  harm— but  good.  'Tis  M'Neill  and  Donovan's  best, 
6,  Howard  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.  They  charm  the  Cock- 
neys with  the  cretur  pure  from  Islay, — and  this  is  a  presentation  spedmen 
full  of  long  and  sUong  life. 
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[Tickler  and  the  English  Ofiuk-Eater  advance  from  the  Niche* 

SHEPHE&D. 

What  'n  a  face !  As  lang's  an  ell-wancL   You've  gotten  younell  drubbed 
again  at  the  brodd,  I  jalouse,  Mr  Tickler.    A  thousand  guineas  I 

TICKLEB. 

Fortune  forsook  Napoleon — and  I  need  not  wonder  at  llie  fickleness  of 
the  jade.    Our  friend  is  a  Phillidor. 

SHBFHERn* 

I  never  heard  afore  that  chess  was  a  chance-ggemnu 

TICKLEB* 

Neither  was  the  game  played  at  Waterloo— jet  Fortune  backed  Welling- 
ton, and  Bonaparte  fled. 

SHEPHEED. 

But  was  ye  near  makin'  a  drawn  battle  o't  ? 

TICKLER. 

Hem— hem, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Like  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  by  excess  of  science,  Southside  out-ma^ 
nceuvred  himself— and  thence  fall  and  flight.    He  is  a  great  general. 

TICKLER. 

There  is  but  one  greater. 

SHEPHERD* 

So  said  Scipio  of  Hannibal. 

TICKLER. 

And  Hannibal  of  Scipio, 

NORTH* 

And  Zanga  of  Alonzo— 

^  Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me." 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  hae>  before  we  sit  doon  to  soop,  a  ggemm  at  the  Pyramid. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir? 

IHEPHEJJ), 

You  maun  be  the  Awpex. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

And  the  Shepherd  the  Base.    But  I  am  in  the  dark.    Pray? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wull  you  promise  to  do  as  you're  bidden,  and  to  ax  nae  questions  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  swear,  by  Styx. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  done,  Jupiter.    Up  wi'  ye,  then,  on  my  back.    Jump  ontil  that 
chair — ^then  ontil  the  table— and  then  ontil  my  shouthers. 

[The  English  Opium-Eater,  with  much  alacrity,  follows  the  Shep- 
herd's directions, 

NORTH. 

Now,  crutch  I  bend,  but  break  not.    Tickler— up. 

[Mr  North  takes  up  a  formidable  position,  with  his  centre  leaning 
on  the  woody  and  Tickler  in  a  moment  is  on  the  shoulders  of  old 
Christopherus. 

shepherd. 
Stick  Bteddy,  Mr  De  Quinshy,  ma  dear  man— for  noo  comes  the  maist 
diffeecult  passage  to  execute  in  this  concerto.    It  has  to  be  played  in  what 
museciners  ca' — Alt. 

[The  Shepherd  mounts  the  Steps  of  the  Green  Flower- Stand-^and 
with  admirable  steadiness  and  precision  places  himself  on  the  should^ 
era  o/"  Southside, 

north* 
All  up? 

shepherd. 
I'm  thinkm'  there's  nane  missin'.   But  ca'  the  catalogue. 
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NOBTH 

ChrUtoplicr  Worth !  Here.    Timothy  Tickler  I 

TICKLER. 

Hie 

NOBTB. 

Jamefl  Hc^ ! 

SHCPHERD. 

Hfec->hoc. 

KOBTH.  .      . 

Thomas  De  Quincey  1 

EKGLtSH  0PIUM«EATER. 

Adsum. 

NOBTH. 

Perpendicular  I 

SREPHEBD. 

Strechen  yoursell  up,  Mr  De  Quinfihy— and  clap  your  haun  to  the  roof. 
Isna  Mr  North  the  ScoUish  Hercules?  Noo,  Mr  English  0|dum-Eater, 
a  speech  on  the  state  o*  the  nation. 

[Mr  Gurney  issues  from  the  Ear  of  Dionysius-'^nd  the  English 
Opium-Eateb  is  left  speaking.} 
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The  age  in  which  we  live  has 
been  fruitful  of  poetical  works ;  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  it  has  been 
fruitful  of  poets.  There  has  been 
no  period,  we  believe,  of  our  literar 
ture,  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  that 
has  been  marked  by  such  an  over- 
flow of  poetry.  For  although,  through 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  time, 
we  may  observe  that  the  vein  of 
poetry  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
English  nation,  (we  do  not  now 
speak  of  our  own  before  tliat  incor- 
poration of  the  literature  of  the  two 
countries,  which  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  witnessed,)  although,  on 
looking  back,  we  recognise  at  every 
step  mmiliar  and  honourable,  and 
some  illustrious  names  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parnassus,  yet  we  find  at  no 
time  so  many  together  of  high  dis- 
tinction. And  least  of  all  do  we  find 
any  number  at  one  time ;  we  find,  in- 
deed, few  altogether  to  whom  the 
language  of  Verse  is  Uie  language  of 
Imagination  and  Passion.  At  no 
otlier  period  was  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  the  land  tinged,  coloured, 
and  vivified  with  poetry.  It  will  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
those  who  shall  write  the  later  his- 
tory of  English  literature,  'to  trace 
out  the  causes,  while  they  mark  the 
periods  of  the  different  appearances 
which  our  Poetry  has  put  on ;  and 
to  explain  how  a  people,  adapted  in 
their  character  for  Poetry,  and  at  all 
times  loving  it  in  all  its  shapes,  should 
have  departed  frequently  so  far  from 


its  genuine  character,  and  from  its 
impassioned  spirit.  In  Milton,  tlie 
Power  of  Poetry  seemed  to  expire ; 
not  merely  because  no  voice  like  his 
was  heard,  when  his  own  voice  had 
ceased ;  but  because  the  very  pur- 
poses of  Poetry  seemed  to  be  chan- 
ged; and  the  demesnes  of  verse 
to  be  subjected  to  other  feusulties, 
and  the  sceptre  passed  into  unlineal 
liands.  Milton,  like  his  great  prede- 
cessors, drew  his  Poetry  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  spirit  brooding 
over  Nature  and  Human  Life.  But 
for  the  race  that  succeeded,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  veil  had  fallen  between 
Nature  and  the  Poet's  eyes;  as  if 
that  world,  which  by  its  visible  glory 
feeds  inspiration,  had,  like  the  City 
of  Ad,  been  wrapped  in  darkness 
from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  they  had 
known  of  it  only  in  surviving  tradi- 
tions. Excepting  Thomson  alone, 
who  is  there  among  our  Poets,  in  Che 
space  between  that  race  which  died 
in  Milton,  and  the  age  of  Poetry  which 
has  since  sprung  up  almost  with 
our  own  generation^who  among 
them  is  there  that  seems  to  stand  be- 
holding tlie  world  of  Nature  and  of 
Man,  and  chanting  to  men  the  voice 
of  his  visions,  a  strain  that,  like  a 
bright  reflection  of  lovely  imagery, 
discloses  to  the  minds  of  others  the 
impressions  that  fall  beautiful  and 
numberless  on  his  own  ?  Even  Col- 
lins, pure,  sweet,  and  ethereal— 
though  his  song  in  its  rapture  com- 
merces with  the  skies,  and  though  a 
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wild  and  melancholy  beauty  from  his 
own  spirit  passes  upon  all  the  forms 
of  nature  and  of  life  that  he  touches 
—though  there  might  seem  to  be, 
therefore,  a  perfect  inspuration  in 
his  Poetry,  yet  does  he  not  rather 
give  to  nature  than  receive  from 
Ear  ?  Does  he  speak  under  the  strong 
constraint  of  a  passion  drawn  from 
the  living  world,  and  though  changed 
and  exalted  in  the  poet's  mind,  yet 
bearing  with  it,  as  it  rushes  out  in 
his  sonff,  tiie  imperishable  elements 
from  wnich  it  was  composed  ?  Or 
does  it  not  rather  seem  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  spirit  which  does  not  feed 
on  the  breaui  of  this  world,  but  has 
thii^y  veiled  from  human  apprehen- 
sion the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its 
own  spiritual  being,  in  imagery  of 
that  world  which  is  known  to  men  ? 
And  of  that  imagery  how  much  is 
supplied  to  him  from  other  Poets  ? 
iVe  dare  not  say  that  nature  was 
veiled  from  his  sight ;  the  feeling  in 
which  he  speaks  is  so  tender,  native, 
and  pure.  He  has  caught  from  her 
hues  and  ethereal  forms;  but  surely 
we  may  say,  that  he  does  not  speak 
as  a  passionate  lover  of  nature.  He 
does  not  speak  as  one  to  whom  na- 
ture, in  all  her  aspects  and  moods, 
is  health  and  life;  whose  soul  by 
delighted  verse  is  wedded  to  the 
world ;  but  bjr  the  force  of  its  own 
inherent  creative  power  changes  into 
new  shapes,  ana  brings  forth  into 
new  existence,  its  own  impressions 
from  outward  creation. 

A  generation  of  poets  has  appear- 
ed in  our  day,  who  have  gone  oack 
to  Nature ;  and  have  sought  the  ele- 
ments of  Poetry  immediately  in  the 
world  of  Nature  and  of  human  life. 
Cowper  was  perhaps  the  first  Tlie 
charm  of  his  Poetry  is  a  pure,  inno- 
cent, lovely  mind,  delighting  itself  in 
pure,  innocent  and  lovely  Nature  ;— 
the  freshness  of  the  fields,  the  frag- 
rance of  the  flowers,  breathes  in  his 
verse.  His  own  delight  in  simple, 
happ V,  rural  life,  is  there ;  and  we  are 
delighted,  as,  with  happy  faces,  and 
with  endeared  familiar  love,  we  walk- 
ed by  his  side,  and  shared  with  him 
in  his  pleasures.  How  shall  we  speak 
of  Bums  ?  Of  him  whose  poetry,  so 
full  of  himself,  is  almost  one  impas- 
sioned strain  of  delight  in  Nature, 
and  in  the  life  he  drew  from  her 
breast  ?  Of  him,  ploughman  as  he  was, 
whose  ennobling  songs  have  fed  with 


thought,  and  lifted  up  with  passkm, 
the  minds  of  the  high-bom  and  the 
learned  ?  But  of  all  the  PoetB  who 
now  occupy  the  places  of  eminence 
in  the  literature  of  the  island,  many 
and  high  in  talents  as  they  are,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  that  the  great 
character  of  their  Poetry  is,  that  re- 
turn to  the  great  elementary  sources 
of  Poetry ;  to  the  world  of  Nature  and 
human  life.  Wordsworth,  searching  ^ 
deeply  in  his  own  spirit,  the  laws  of 
passion,  and  lavishing  eloquence  to 
delineate  nature  with  almost  a  lo- 
ver's fondness ;  Scott,  the  painter  of 
all  he  sees,  and  of  all  that  nis  imagi- 
nation has  seen,  who  has  brought  hide 
departed  years,  and  clothed  them  in 
the  shape  and  colours  of  real  life; 
Southey,  with  wild  and  creative  jpow- 
er,  multiplying  before  our  sight  ri- 
sions  from  unreal  worlds,  but  ma- 
king for  them  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
beautiful  and  mighty  scenes  of  onr 
own,  and  ever  touching  their  fandfid 
natures  with  pure  and  ffentle  feeling, 
springing  up  from  the  aeep  fountains 
of  human  loves;  Campbell,  who 
seeiningly  speaks  but  to  embody  ec- 
Stacy  in  words,  touching,  and  but 
touching,  the  forms  of  nature  and  the 
passions  of  men,  with  a  pencil  of  light; 
Moore,  full  of  delight,  and  breath- 
ing in  enchanting  words  and  verse  his 
own  delight,  through  all  ears  and 
hearts;  Byron,  who — ^but  suffice  it 
for  the  present  to  say,  that  all  these, 
and  manv  other  writers  of  genius, 
though  of  less  fame,  their  contempo- 
raries, have  filled  their  Poetry  inth 
the  passionate  impressions  which 
have  been  flung  from  the  fisceand 
bosom  of  Nature  upon  their  spirits,  or 
have  risen  up  to  them  in  strooff 
sympathy  with  the  affections  aoa 
passions  of  other  men,  or  yet  deep- 
tier  from'their  own.  Though  there 
may  be  much  in  the  Poet^  which 
this  age  has  produced,  which  will  be 
condemned  as  false  to  Nature ;  and 
more,  far  more,  which  must  be  cen- 
sured and  rejected,  as  violating  the 
severe  and  high  canons  of  Art—yet 
this  must  be  {Emitted,  we  thmk,  as 
a  comprehensive  description,  as  its 
great  and  honourable  distinctioo, 
that  it  is  full  to  overflowing  of  the 
love  of  the  works  of  €rod. 

The  great  difference  between  the 
Poetiy  of  Milton  and  that  of  our  own 
day,  IB  the  severe  obedience  to  an 
intellectual  law  which  governed  hia 
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mind  in  compofiition.  The  study  of 
his  Poetry  would  be  as  much  a  work 
of  exact  intellectual  analysis,  as  that 
of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  evident  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  ffreat  conception;  it  was  not 
enough  that  Language  yielded  her 
powerful  words,  to  invest  those  con- 
ceptions wiUi  a  living  form.  But  he 
knew  that  when  he  wrote,  he  practi- 
sed an  intellectual  art: — ^that  both 
the  workings  of  Ima^ation,  and  the 
vi^id  impression  of  Speech,  must  be 
reduced  into  an  order  satisfying  to 
Intelligence;  and  hence,  in  his  bold- 
est Poetry,  in  the  midst  of  wonder 
and  astonishment,  we  never  feel,  for 
a  moment,  that  Reason  is  shaken  in 
her  sovereignty  over  all  the  actions 
of  the  mind:  we  are  made  to  feel,  on 
the  contrary,  that  her  prevailing, 
over-ruling  power  rises  in  strength 
and  majesty,  as  all  the  powers  that  are 
subjected  to  her  kindJe  and  dilate. 

Such  a  character  in  composition, 
testifies  not  only  to  the  high  mtellec- 
tual  power  of  the  mind  which  form- 
ed the  work,  but  it  shews  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  We  are  assured  by  that 
evidence,  if  we  had  no  other,  that 
the  age  which  gave  Milton  birth,  had 
cultivated,  to  the  highest,  the  Intel- 
lectual Faculties.  We  read,  in  his 
poetry,  the  severe  and  painful  stu- 
dies, the  toiling  energies  of  thought, 
the  labours  or  abstract  speculation, 
and  lon^-cbncatenated  reasonings, 
Trhich  tned  the  strength  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  in  the  schools.  Ima- 
gination has  clothed  that  strength  in 
her  own  forms ;  but  the  strength  is 
of  that  nurture.  The  "  Giant  of  migh- 
ty bone"  has  heroic  beauty;  but  uie 
structure  of  his  unconquerable  frame 
18  of  Titan  origm. 

In  the  Poeti^r  of  our  own  age,  we 
miss  the  principle  of  Intellectuid 
strength.  The  two  most  popular 
poets  of  the  day,  Scott  and  Byron, 
are,  above  all  the  known  writers  of 
the  country,  remarkable  for  the  con- 
fusion of  intellectual  processes,  and 
the  violation  of  intellectual  laws,  al- 
most throughout  their  composition. 
They  rest  upon  Conception.  Imagi- 
nation and  Passion  yield  them  abun- 
dant creation;  language,  vivid  and 
living,  clothes  the  brood  of  their 
minute  in  visible  form ;  and  there  is 
their  composition.  Take  their  wn- 
tings,  and  analyse  them  by  any  laws, 
known  or  possible,  of  human  speech, 


and  you  would  expel  thought  from 
them :  there  are  passages  of  great 
splendour  and  fascmation,  which  may 
be  demonstrated  to  be  uninteUigible. 
But  what  then?  The  sympathy  of  a 
reader  is  sometimes  stronger  than 
the  laws  of  language.  He  will  un« 
derstandi  He  amcs  satisfsction  to  his 
own  imagination  and  passion;  andfai 
the  truths  of  imagination  and  passion 
he  finds  it. 

The  fault  is  one  which  does  not 
prove  that  there  is  not,  in  the  minds 
of  both  these  illustrious  writers, 
vast  intellectual  capacity  and  vigour. 
But  it  does  appear  to  argue,  that 
their  minds  have  not  undergone  due 
intellectual  discipline;  and  might  jus- 
tify an  observer  in  suspecting,  that  out 
of  the  walk  of  their  own  genius,  they 
would  not  be  found  otformidable 
strength.  But  the  chief  deduction 
from  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
such  a  defect  in  writers  of  such  pre- 
eminent reputation  and  favour,  is  in- 
tellectual weakness  in  the  age  to 
which  they  belong.  That  high  KOt* 
cient  discipline  of  the  intellectual 
powers  must  long  have  disappeared, 
when  those  who  write  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  minds  of  highest  culti<' 
vation,  write  in  fearless  scorn  of  in- 
tellectual laws,  and  yet  win  the 
wreath  of  the  games. 

This  defect  has  not  impeded  their 
living  reputation,  but  it  may  possibly 
obstruct  their  future.  We  apprehend 
it  can  hardly  do  otherwise  Uian  take 
from  the  authority  of  their  genius. 

Now,  in  an  age  when  so  much  true 
Poetry — true  and  high,  with  all  its 
defects — ^blushes  and  breathes  over 
the  land — a  crop  of  indigenous  flow- 
era — there  will  be  much  that  is  false 
and  low,  though  with  a  certain  shew 
and  seeming  of  truth  and  splendour* 
Poetry  is  scarcely  imitation  of  Nature, 
so  much  as  Nature's  self;  but  there 
will  be  imitation — skilful  or  unskilfid 
— of  poetry; — and  thus  the  art  of 
mimickry  will  be  cultivated  by  hun- 
dreds who  possess  talent,  but  no  ge- 
nius. So  is  it  with  us  of  this  genera- 
tion. Tlie  population  of  versifiers 
doubles  itself  every  ten  years.  They, 
too,  belong  to  schools.  Each  school 
— ^be  it  of  Scott,  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Byron — is  like  a  room  hung  round 
witih  mirrors,  all  reflecting  an  Eido- 
lon of  a  great  Master.  The  images- 
mere  shadows — are  all  alike;  yeteach 
pretends  to  think  itself  no  image^  but 
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an  oridnal  substance.  While  often,  to 
hide  mm  the  world  and  themselves 
the  utter  hollowness  of  their  charac- 
ters, &ey  dress  up  the  Eidolon  in 
uncouth  and  fantastic  habiliments, 
and  try  to  impose  tiie  Nothing  upon 
our  eyes  as  a  Something  self-existent. 
But  tiie  mockery  and  toe  delusion  is 
Been  through ;  and  such  Apparitions 
are  chased  off  the  Day  into  cnaos  and 
old  Night 

People,  now-a-days,  will  write,  be- 
cause they  see  so  many  writing ;  the 
impulse  comes  upon  them  from  with- 
out not  from  within;  loud  voices 
from  streets  and  squares  of  cities  call 
on  them  to  join  the  throng,  but  the 
still  small  voice,  that  speaketh  in  the 
penetralia  of  the  spirit,  is  mute ;  and 
what  else  cftn  be  the  result,  but,  m 
place  of  the  song  of  lark,  or  linnet, 
or  nightingale,  at  the  best  a  concert 
of  mocking-birds,  at  the  worst,  an 
oratorio  ofganders  and  bubbleys  ? 
^  At  this  particular  juncture  or  cri- 
sis, the  disease  would  fain  assume 
the  symptoms  of  religious  inspira- 
tion.   The  poetasters  are  allpious— 
all  smitten  with  sanctity — Cnristian 
all  over — and  crossing  and  jostling 
on  the  Course  of  Time — as  they  ^ink, 
on  the  high  road  to  Heaven  and  Imt- 
mortality.    Never  was  seen  before 
such  a  shameless  set  of  hypocrites. 
Down  on  their  knees  they  fall  in 
booksellers*  shops,  and,  crowned  with 
foolscap,  repeat  to  Blue-Stockinffs, 
prayers  addressed  in  doggerel  to&e 
Deity  I  They  bandy  about  the  Bible 
as  if  it  were  an  Album.  They  forget ' 
that  the  poorest  sinner  has  a  soul  to 
be  saved,  as  well  as  a  set  of  verses  to 
be  damned ;  they  look  forward  to  the 
First  of  the  Mouth  with  more  fear  and 
trembling  than  to  the  Last  Day;  and 
beseech  a  critic  to  be  merciful  upon 
them  with  far  more  earnestness  tnan 
they  ever  beseeched  their  Maker. 
They  pray  through  the  press — vainly 
striving  to  give  some  publicity  to 
what  must  be  private  for  evermore; 
and  are  seen  wiping  away,  at  tea- 
parties,  the  tears  of  contrition  and  re- 
pentance for  ciqpital  crimes  perpetra- 
ted but  on  paper,  and  perpetrated 
thereon  so  paltrily,  that  so  far  from 
being  worthy  of  hell-fire,  such  delin- 
quents, it  is  ielt,  would  be  more  suit- 
ably punished  by  being  singed  like 
plucked  fowls  witli  tlieir  own  unsale- 
able sheets.    They   are  frequently 
so  smged;  yet  singeing  lias  not  the 


effect  upon  them  for  which  siogeing 
is  designed;  and  like  chickens  in  a 
shower,  that  have  got  the  pip,  they 
keep  still  gasping  and  shooting  out 
their  tongues,  ana  walking  on  tip-toe 
with  their  tails  down,  till  finally  they 
go  to  roost  in  some  obscure  corner, 
and  are  no  more  seen  among  bipeds. 
Among  those,  however,  who  hare 
been  unfortunately  beguiled  by  the 
spirit  of  imitation  and  sympathy  in- 
to religious  poetry,  one  or  two— who, 
for  the  present,  must  be  namelesB* 
have  shewn  feeling;  and  would  they 
but  obey  their  feeling,  and  prefer 
walking  on  the  ground  widi  their 
own  free  feet,  to  attempting  to  fly  in 
the  air  with  borrowed  and  boimd 
winffs,  they  might  produce  something 
really  poetical,  and  acquire  a  credit- 
able reputation.    But  they  are  too 
aspiring ;  and  have  taken  into  their 
hands  the  sacred  lyre  without  due 
preparation.    He  who  is  so  familiv 
with  his  Bible,  that  each  chapter, 
open  it  where  he  will,  teems  with 
household  words,  may  draw  thence 
the  theme  of  many  a  pleasant  and 
pathetic  song.    For  is  not  all  human 
nature,  and  all  human  life,  shadow- 
ed forth  in  those  pages?  But  the 
soul,  to  sing  well  from  die  Bible, 
must  be  imbued  with  religious  feel- 
ings, as  a  flower  is  alternately  with 
dew  and  sunshine.     Tlie  study  of 
The  Book  must  have  beffun  in  the 
simplicity  of  childhood,  when  it  was 
felt,  indeed,  to  be  divine— and  car- 
ried on  through  all  those  silent  inter- 
vfds  in  which  the  soul  of  manhoodis 
restored,  during  the  din  of  life,  to 
the  purity  and  peace  ofite  early  be- 
ing.   The  Bible  must  be  to  such  a 
poet  even  as  the  skies—with  its  sua, 
moon,  and  stars — ^its  boundless  blue, 
with  allits  cloud-mysteries— itapeace 
deeper  than  the  grave,  hecause  of 
realms  beyond  the  grave— its  tumiut 
louder   tiian  that  of  life,  because 
heard  all  together  in  all  the  elements. 
He  who  be^ns  the  studv  of  the  Bible 
late  in  life,  must,  indeed  devote  him- 
self to  it— night  and  day— and  with 
a  humble,  and  a  contrite  bear^  ^ 
well  as  an  awakened  and  soaring  sp^ 
rit,  ere  he  can  hope  to  feel  what  he 
understands,  or  to  understand  what 
he    feels,  — thoughts   and  feeling" 
breathing  in  upon  him,  Vke  spiritual 
scents  and  sounds,  as  if  from  a  n- 
giou  lianging,  in  its  mystery,  betweea 
heaven  and  eartii.    Nor  do  we  think 
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that  he  will  lightly  venture  on  the 
compoeition  of  Poetry  drawn  from 
such  a  source.  The  very  thought  of 
doinff  60»  were  it  to  occur  to  his 
mind,  would  seem  irreverent;  it 
would  convince  him  that  he  was  still 
the  slave  of  vanity,  and  pride,  and 
the  world. 

They  alone,  therefore,  to  whom 
God  has  ffiven  genius  as  well  as  faith, 
zeal  and  benevolence, — ^will,  of  l^eir 
own  accord,  fix  their  Pindus  either 
on  Lebanon  or  Calvary — ^and  of  these 
but  few.  The  genius  must  be  high 
— 'the  faith  sure — and  human  love 
must  coalesce  with  divine,  that  the 
fitrain  may  have  power  to  reach  the 
spirits  of  men,  immersed  as  they  are 
mmatter,and  withall  their  apprehen- 
sions and  conceptions  blended  with 
material  imagery,  and  the  things  of 
this  moving  earth  and  this  resUess 
life. 

So  ^fted  and  so  endowed,  a  great 
or  good  poet,  having  chosen  his  sub- 
ject well  within  reugion,  is  on  die 
sure  road  to  immoital  fame.  His 
work,  when  done,  must  secure  sym- 
pathy for  ever ;  a  sympathy  not  de- 
pendent on  creeds,  but  out  of  which 
creeds  spring,  all  of  them  manifesUy 
mouldea  by  imaginative  affections  of 
religion.  Christian  Poetry  will  outlive 
every  other ;  for  the  time  will  come 
when  Christian  Poeti*y  will  be  deeper 
and  higher  far  than  any  tliat  has  ever 
yet  been  known  among  men.  Indeed, 
the  sovereign  songs  hitherto  have 
been  either  religious  or  superstitious; 
and  as ''  the  day-spring  from  on  High 
that  has  visited  us,"  spreads  wider 
and  wider  over  the  earth,  "  the  soul 
of  the  world,  dreaming  of  things  to 
come,"  shall  assuredly  see  more  glo- 
rified visions  than  have  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  her  ken.  That  Poetry  has 
so  seldom  satisfied  the  utmost  long- 
ings and  aspirations  of  human  nar 
lure,  can  only  have  been  because 
Poetry  has  so  seldom  dealt  in  its 
power  with  the  only  mysteries  worth 
knowing — the  greater  mysteries  of 
reli^pon,  into  which  the  soul  of  a 
Christian  is  initiated  only  through 
faith,  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to 
spirits  stn^gling  by  supplications 
and  sacrifices  to  escape  from  sin  and 
death. 

These,  and  many  other  thoughts 
and  feeling*}  concerning  tlie  '*  Vision 
and  the  Faculty  divine,"  when  era- 
ployed  on  divine  subjects,  have  aiiscn 


in  our  hearts,  on  reading — ^w  Ach  we 
have  often  done  with  delight—''  The 
Christian  Year,"  so  full  of  Christian 
poetry  of  the  purest  character.  Mr 
Keeble  is  a  poet  whom  Cowper  him- 
self would  nave  loved — ^for  in  him 
piety  inspires  genius,  and  fanc^  and 
feeling  are  celestialized  by  religion. 
We  peruse  his  book  in  a  tone  and 
temper  of  spirit  similar  to  that  which 
is  breathed  upon  us  by  some  calm 
day  in  spring,  when 

'*  Heaven  and  earth  do  make  one  imagery," 

and  all  that  imagery  is  serene  and 
still — cheerful  in  the  main — yet  with 
a  touch  and  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
which  makes  all  the  blended  bliss 
and  beauty  at  once  more  endearing 
and  more  profound.  We  should  no 
more  think  of  criticising  such  poetry 
than  of  criticising  the  clear  blue 
skies — ^the  soft  green  earth — the 
''  liquid  lapse"  of  an  unpolluted 
stream,  that 
"  Doth  make  awcet  music  with  the  ena- 

mell'd  atones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  flower 
It  ovcrtaketh  on  its  pilgrimage." 

Beauty  is  there — purity  and  peace ; 
as  we  look  and  listen,  we  partake  of 
the  universal  calm,  and  feel  in  nature 
the  presence  of  Him  from  whom  it 
emanated.  Indeed,  we  do  not  re- 
member any  poetry  nearly  so  beauti- 
ful, as  this,  which  reminds  one  so 
seldom  of  the  poet*s  art  We  read 
it  without  ever  thinking  of  the  place 
which  its  author  may  hold  among 
poets,  just  as  we  behold  a  ^  lily  of 
the  field"  without  comparing  it  with 
other  fiowers,  but  satisfied  with  its 
own  pure  and  simple  loveliness;  or, 
to  use  again  the  language  of  Words- 
worth, each  separate  poem  may  be 
likened,  in  its  unostentatious— un- 
ambitious— unconscious  beauty — to 

**  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone. 
Half  hidden  to  the  eye." 

Of  all  flowers  that  sweeten  this  fair 
earth,  the  violet  is  indeed  the  most 
delightful  in  itself— form,  fragi*ance, 
and  colour — nor  less  in  the  humility 
of  its  birth-place,  and  its  haunt  in  the 
"  sunshiny  shade."  Therefore,  *tia 
a  meet  emblem  of  those  sacred  songs 
that  may  be  said  to  blossom  on  Mount 
Sion. 

The  most  imaginative  poetry  iii« 
Bpired  by  Nature^  and  dedicated  to 
her  praise,  is  never  perfectiy  aiul 
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consummatelybeautifu]  till  it  ascends 
into  ttie  religious ;  but  then  reliffion 
breathes  from,  and  around,  and  about 
it,  only  at  last,  when  the  poet  has 
been  brought,  by  the  leading  of  his 
own  aroused  spirit,  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  his  inspiration.  He  begins, 
and  continues  long,  unblamea  in 
mere  emotions  of  beauty}  and  he 
often  pauses  unblamed,  and  brings 
his  strain  to  a  close,  without  having 
forsaken  this  earth,  and  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  belong  alone  to 
this  earth.  But  poetry  like  that  of 
the  "  Christian  Year"  springs  at  once, 
visibly  and  audibly,  from  religion,  as 
its  fount.  If  it)  indeed,  issue  from 
one  of  the  many  springs  religion 
opens  in  the  human  heart,  no  fear  of 
its  ever  being  dried  up — a  perpetual 
perennial.  These  waters  can  em- 
bue  with  life  even  the  seed  that  falls 
on  stony  places,  till  the  desert  blos- 
soms like  the  rose.  Small  indeed 
may  seem  tiie  silver  line,  when  first 
the  rill  steals  forth  from  its  sacred 
source  I  But  how  soon  it  begins  to 
sing  with  a  clear  loud  voice  in  the 
solitude  I  Bank  and  brae — ^tree, 
shrub,  and  flower — grow  greener  at 
each  successive  waterfall — the  rains 
no  more  disturb  that  limpid  ele- 
ment than  the  dews-— and  never  does 
it  lose  some  reflection  of  the  hea- 
rens. 

In  a  few  modest  words  Mr  Keeble 
states  the  aim  and  object  of  his  vo- 
lume. He  says  truly,  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  possess  in  her  authorized 
formularies  an  ample  and  secure  pro- 
vision, boUi  for  a  sound  rule  of  faith, 
and  a  sober  standard  of  feeling  in 
matters  of  practical  religion.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  publication  will  be  attain- 
ed, if  any  person  find  assistance  from 
it  in  bringing  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  into  more  entire  unison  with 
those  recommended  and  exemplified 
in  the  Prayer  Book.  We  add,  that 
its  object  has  been  attained ;  and  that 
his  name  is  now,  most  SRSuredly, 
among  those  of  whom  the  heart 
breathes, 
"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal 

praise, 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us 

heirs 
Of  Truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly 

lays." 
In  England, «  The  Christian  Year" 
is  already  placed  in  a  thousand  homes, 


among  ^  hoiisehold books;*'  and  its 
reception  there  has  proved,  that  let 
as  many  worthlem  weeds  ^iriitf  i^ 
aa  rankly  as  may  be,  all  eyes  will  yel 
be  turned  to  ^  the  bright  conBimi- 
mate  flower,"  wherever  the  air  is 
gladdened  by  such  an  apparitioiL 
We  are  neither  blind  nor  deaf  yet 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty — 
and  a  true  poet  is  aa  certain  of  re- 
cognition now  as  at  any  period  of  oar 
literature.    In  Scotland  we  have  no 
Prayer-book  printed  on  paper — per- 
haps it  would  be  better  u  we  had— 
but  the  prinrep4>ook  which  has  in- 
spired Mr  Keeble,  is  com|Mled  and 
composed  from  another  book,  whiclt, 
we  believe,  is  more  read  in  ScoUand 
than  in  any  other  country.    Here  the 
Sabbath  reigns  in  power  that  is  felt 
by  soul  and  sense  to  be  a  soTereign 
power  over  all  the  land.    We  have, 
It  may  be  said,  no  prescribed  holi- 
days ;  but  ail  the  evcfMs  recorded  in 
the  Bible,and  which  hi  Eng:laiid  make 
certain  days  holy  in  outmrd  as  well 
as  inward  observances,  are  fiunilisr 
to  our  loMwledge  and  our  feeling 
here  ;  and  thererore,  the  poetry  thtt 
seeks  still  more  to  hallow  them  to 
the  heart,  will  find  every  good  hesrt 
recipient  of  its  Inspiration,  lor  the 
ChnsUan  creed  is  ^  wide  and  ge- 
neral as  the  casing  air,"  a&d  felt  as 
profoundly  in  the  Higlilud  hesther- 
gien,  where  no  sound  of  psalms  is 
heard  but  on  the  Sahbatti,  as  in  the 
cathedral  towns  and  cities  of  Eng- 
landy  where  so  often 
"  Through  the  long-drawn  auiie  and  fret- 
ted vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 
pralae." 
Poe^,  in  our  age,  has  been  made 
too  much  a  thing  to  talk  about— lo 
shew  off  upon — as  if  the  writing  and 
the  reading  of  it  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  what  are  commonly  called— 
accomplishments.    Thus  even  true, 
great  poets  have  too  often  sacrificed 
the  austere  sanctity  of  the  divine  art 
to  most  unworthy  purposes,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  unwordiy-^or  it 
implies  much  voluntary  self-^^rada- 
tion— is  mere  popularity.    Against 
all  such  low  aims  he  is  preserved, 
who,  with  Christian  meekness,  ap- 
proaches the  muse  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  religion.    He  seeks  not  to  force 
his  songs  on  the  public  ear ;  his  heart 
is  free  from  the  fever  of  fame ;  his 
poetry  is  praise  and  prayer.  It  meets 
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the  soul  like  the  sound  of  pealms 
from  some  imseen  dwellmg  among 
tiie  woods  or  hills,  at  which  the  way- 
farer or  wanderer  stops  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  feels  at  every  pause  a  holier 
solemnity  in  the  silent  solitude  of 
nature.  Such  poetry  is  indeed  got 
by  heart ;  and  memory  is  then  tena- 
cious to  the  death,  for  her  hold  on 
what  she  loves  is  strengthened  as 
much  by  grief  as  by  joy ;  and  when 
even  hope  itself  is  dead — %  indeed, 
hope  ever  dies — the  trust  is  commit- 
ted to  despair.  Words  are  often  as 
unforffetable  as  voiceless  thoughts; 
they  become  very  thoughts  &«si- 
selves,  and  are  what  they  represent. 
How  are  many  of  the  simply,  rudely, 
but  fervently  and  beautifully  rhymed 
Psalms  of  David  very  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  most  spiritual  treasures  of 
the  Scottish  peasant's  being  f 

'*  Hie  Lord's  my  shepherd,  111  not  want, 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pBsturee  green :  he  leadeth  me 

The  quiet  waters  by.*' 

These  four  lines  sanctify  to  the 
thoughtful  shepherd  on  the  braes, 
every  stream  that  glides  through  the 
solitary  places, — ^they  have  often  gi- 
ven colours  to  the  greensward  be- 
yond the  beauty  of  all  herbage  and 
of  all  flowers.  Thrice  hallowed  is 
that  poetry  which  makes  us  mortal 
creatures  feel  the  union  that  subsists 
between  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the 
Book  of  Life! 

There  is  such  perfect  sincerity  in 
the  Volume  now  lying  before  us,  and 
which  creates  this  strain  of  thought 
in  which,  perhaps,  we  have  been 
somewhat  too  long  indulging,  such 
perfect  sincerity,  and  consequently 
such  simplicity,  that  though  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  and  finished  scholar, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  some  day 
or  other  find  its  way  into  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  humble  life.  Such  de- 
scent, if  descent  it  be,  must  be  of  all 
receptions  the  most  delightful  to  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  poet.  As  intelli- 
gence spreads  more  widely  over  the 
land,  why  fear  that  it  will  deaden  re- 
ligion ?  Let  us  believe  that  it  will 
rather  vinfy  and  quicken  it  ;  and 
that  in  time  true  poetry,  such  as  this, 
of  a  character  somewhat  higher  than 
probably  can  be  yet  felt,  understood, 
and  appreciated  by  the  people,  will 
come  to  be  easy  and  familiar,  and 


blended  with  all  the  other  benign  in- 
fluences breathed  over  their  common 
existence  by  books.  MeanwhUe,  the 
**  Christian  Year"  will  be  finding  its 
way  into  many  houses  where  the  in- 
mates read  fr<Mn  the  loveof  reading-* 
not  for  mere  amusement  only,  out 
for  instruction  and  a  deeper  delight; 
and  we  shall  be  happy  liTour  recom- 
mendation causes  its  pages  to  be  il- 
lumed by  the  gleams  of  a  few  more 
peaceful  hearths,  and  to  be  rehearsed 
by  a  few  more  happy  voices  in  the 
**  parlour  twilight'^ 

We  cannot  help  expressfaig  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  us  to  see  so 
much  true  poetry  coming  from  Ox* 
ford. 

<<  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead, 

Old  times^  methinks,  are  bnatihing  thert  ;*' 

and  it  is  delightful  to  see  that  classi- 
cal literature,  which  sometimes,  we 
know  not  how,  certainly  has  a  chilling 
effect  on  poetical  feeling,  there  warm- 
ing it  as  It  oujght  to  do,  and  causing 
it  to  produce  itself  in  song.  Oxfora 
has  produced  many  true  poets, — Col- 
lins, Warton,  Hurdis,  Bowles,  Heber, 
Milman,  and  now  Keeble— are  all  her 
own — ^her  inspired  sons.  Their  strams 
are  not  steeped  in  ''port  and  preju- 
dice f  but  in  the — Isis.  Heaven  bless 
Godstow — and  many  another  sweet 
old  ruined  place — secluded,  but  not 
far  apart  from  her  own  inspiring 
Sanctities  I  And  those  who  love  her 
not,  never  may  the  Muses  love ! 

The  "  Christian  Year"  contains 
upwards  of  a  hundred  poems — and 
from  them  we  shall  select,  or  rather 
alight  upon  in  love — Ten,  which  of 
themselves  wiU  make  our  Magazine 
this  month  delightful — even  If  we 
ourselves  should,  for  once  in  our  life, 
be  what  some  heartiess  blockheads 
would  fain  wish  to  believe  us  in  their 
habitual  and  hopeless  falsehood- 
dull,  heavy — epithets  applied  by  clog- 
§ed  clodhoppers  to  the  wings  of  the 
ove  and  of  the  eagle. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVJBNT. 

"  What  went  ye  out  to  see 
0*er  the  rude  sandy  lea. 
Where  stately  Jordan  flows  by  many  a 
palm. 
Or  where  Gennesaret^s  wave 
Delights  the  flowers  to  lave. 
That  o'er  her  western  slope  breathe  ailrs 
of  balm  ? 
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<'  AH  through  the  summer  night 
Those  blossoms  red  and  bright 
l^read  their  soft  breasts,  unheeding,  to 
the  breeze, 
Like  hermits  watching  still 
'     Around  the  sacred  hill. 
Where  erst  our  Sayiour  watched  upon  his 


'*  The  Paschal  moon  above 
Seems  like  a  saint  to  rove. 
Left  shining  in  the  world  with  Christ 
alone; 
Below,  the  lake*8  still  face 
Sleeps  sweetly  in  th'  embrace 
Of  mountains  terraced  high  with  mossy 
stone. 

"  Here  may  we  sit,  and  dream 

Over  the  heavenly  theme, 
Till  to  our  soul  the  former  days  return ; 

Till  on  the  grassy  bed, 

Where  thousands  once  He  fed, 
The  world*8  incarnate  Maker  we  discern. 

''  O  cross  no  more  the  main, 
Wandering  so  wild  and  vain, 
To  count  the  reeds  that  tremble  in  the 
wind. 
On  listless  dalliance  bound. 
Like  children  gazing  round, 
Who  on  God's  works  no  seal  of  Godhead 
find: 

**  Bask  not  in  courtly  bower, 
Or  sun-bright  hall  of  power ; 
FtMS  Babel  quick,   and   seek  the  Holy 
Land«- 
From  robes  of  Tyrian  die 
Turn  with  undazzled  eye 
To  Bethlehem*s  glade,  or  Carmel*s  haunt- 
ed strand. 

<'  Or  choose  thee  out  a  cell 

In  Kedron's  storied  dell, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Love,  that  never  die. 

Among  the  olives  kneel 

The  chill  night-blast  to  feel, 
And  watch  the  Moon  that  saw  thy  Mas- 
ter's agony. 

"  Then  rise  at  dawn  of  day. 
And  wind  thy  thoughtful  way. 
Where  rested  once  the  Temple's  stately 
shade, 
With  due  feet  tracing  round 
The  city's  northern  bound, 
To  th'  other  holy  garden,  where  the  Lord 
was  laid. 

**  Who  thus  alternate  see 
His  death  and  victory, 
Rising  and  f^^ing  as  on  angel  WjngR, 


They,  while  they  seem  to  roam, 
Draw  daily  nearer  home ; 
Their  heart  untravdl'd  stiD  adores  die 
King  of  kings. 

<<  Or,  if  at  home  they  stay, 
Yet  are  they,  day  by  day. 
In  spirit  journeying  through  tb^  gloriciu 
land. 
Not  for  light  Fancy's  reed, 
Nor  Honour's  purple  meed, 
Nor  gifted  Prophet's  lore,  nor  Science' 
wondrous  wand. 

'<  But  more  than  Prophet,  more 

Than  Angela  can  adore 
With  face  unveil'd,  is  He  they  go  toseelc; 

Blessed  be  God,  whose  grace 

Shews  him  in  every  place 
To  homeliest  hearts  of  pilgrims  pure  and 
meek." 

That  18  very  beautiful— ficriptural- 
ly  simple — Bible-breathing^liynm- 
like — a  psalm-ode — a  relidous  degy 
How  for  better  than  skilfully—how 
inspiredly  the  Christian  poet  touches 
upon  each  holy  theme,  winging  his 
way  through  the  stainless  ether,  iilte 
some  bird  gliding  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  leaving  one  place  of  rest  only  for 
another  equally  hushed,  equally  hap- 
py, in  the  folding  and  unfolding  of 
Its  snow-white  flight !  It  is  full  of  va- 
rious pictures — ^but  all  peacefiil  and 
solemn;  all  blended  together,  what- 
ever be  the  scene's  lineaments,  m 
one  spirit — ^the  spirit  of  piety^that 
silent  luminary— of  which  it  may  be 
said— - 

'<  The  FksdiBl  moon  aboTe 
Seems  like  a  saint  to  rove. 
Left  shining  on  the  world  with  Christ 
alone." 

Mr  Keeble  has  studied  Words- 
worth— (and  what  living  poet  of 
worth  has  not  ?)— as  the  foUowing 
ex<]^uisite  strains  will  shew  to  all  the 
initiated,  but  he  has  studied  him  as 
a  fi;reat  commentator  and  expounder 
ofthis  life's  mysteries,  with  a 

«  Quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart." 

He  has  begun  at  home— and  availed 
himself  of  the  wisdom  of  that  bard 
to  illumine  that  darkness  into  which 
his  own  vision  had  first  of  itself 
sought  to  penetrate—"  a  darlme«8  vi- 
sible,"—that  does  indeed  often  serre 
to  discover  sights  of  woe,  |)ut  w 
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often-^fur  oftener'^sights  of  blessed- 
ness— ^whlle  the  gloom  is  brightened 
to  the  eye  even  by  the  very  music 
that  comes  upon  the  ear  from  its  ut- 
most depths.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  thing  finer  in  the  volume ;  nor  do 
we  feel  it  to  be  too  fanciful  to  say, 
that  this  little  poem  breathes  like  an 
Eolian  harp,  if  we  could  suppose  it 
emitting  a  regular  tune  to  tne  mid- 
night air. 

FOURTH  SUKDAT  IK  ASVEKT. 

"  Of  the  bright  things  in  earth  and  air 
How  little  can  the  heart  embrace  ! 

Sufk  shades  and  gleaming  lights  are  there — 
J  know  it  well,  but  cannot  trace. 

*'  Mine  eye  unworthy  seems  to  read 
One  page  of  NatuTe*s  beauteous  book ; 

It  lies  before  me,  fair  outspread — 
I  only  cast  a  wishful  look. 

**  I  cannot  paint  to  Memory's  eye 

The  scene,  the  glance,  I  dearest  love — 

Unchanged  themselves,  in  me  they  die, 
Or  faint,  or  false,  their  shadows  prove. 

**  In  vain,  with  dull  and  tuneless  ear, 

I  linger  by  soft  Music's  cell, 
Ard  in  my  heart  of  hearts  would  hear 

What  to  her  own  she  deigns  to  tell. 

"  "Its  misty  all,  both  sight  and  sound — 
I  only  know  'tis  fair  and  sweet — 

'1  is  wandering  on  enchanted  ground 
With  dizzy  brow  and  tottering  feet 

**  But  patience !  there  may  come  a  time 
When  these  dull  ears  shall  scan  aright 

Strains,    that    oatring   Earth's  drowsy 
chime, 
As  Heaven  outshines  the  taper's  light. 

"  These  eyes,  that  dazzled  now  and  weak. 
At  glancing  motes  Sn  sunshine  wink, 

Sliall  f  ee  the  King's  full  glory  break, 
Nor  from  the  blissful  vision  shrink : 

'*  In  fe;  riess  love  and  hope  undoy'd 
For  ever  on  that  ocean  bright 

£mpower'd  to  gaze ;  and  undestroy'd. 
Deeper  and  deeper  plunge  in  light. 

^  Tliough   scarcely  now  their   laggard 
glance 

Reach  to  an  arrow's  flight,  that  day 
They  shall  behold,  and  not  in  trance. 

The  regitn  *  very  far  away.' 

"  If  I\remory  sometimes  at  our  spell 
Refuse  to  speak,  or  speak  amiss, 

We  »hall  not  need  her  where  we  d^ell 
Ever  in  sight  of  all  our  b]iss« 
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'*  Meanwhile,  if  over  sea  or  sky 
Some  tendei*  lights  unnoticed  fleet, 

Or  on  loved  features  dawn  and  die. 
Unread,  to  us,  their  lesson  sweet ; 

*'  Yet  are  there  saddening  sights  ai'ound. 
Which  Heaven,  in  mercy,  spares  us  too. 

And  we  see  far  in  holy  ground. 
If  duly  purged  our  mental  view. 

"  The  distant  landscape  draws  not  nigh 
For  all  our  gazing  ;  but  the  soul. 

That  upward  looks,  may  still  deacry 
Nearer,  each  day,  the  brightening  goal. 

"  And  thou,  too  curious  ear,  that  fain 
Wouldst  thread  the  maze  of  Harmony, 

Content  thee  with  one  simple  strain. 
The  lowlier,  sure,  the  worthier  thee ; 

**  Till  thou  art  duly  train'd,  and  taught 
The  concord  sweet  of  Love  divine : 

Then,  with  that  inward  Music  fraught. 
For  ever  rise,  and  sing,  and  shine." 

Poetry  has  beautified  childhood  by 
a  thousand  pictures,  in  which  fathers 
and  mothers  behold  with  deeper 
love  the  faces  of  their  own  offspring. 
Sucli  poetry  has  almost  always  been 
the  production  of  the  strongest  and 
wisest  minds.  Common  intellects 
derive  no  power  from  eai'liest  me- 
mories; the  primal  mom,  to  them 
never  bright,  has  utterly  faded  in  the 
"  light  of  common  day ;"  the  present 
has  swallowed  up  the  past,  as  the 
future  will  swallow  up  the  present ; 
each  season  of  life  seems  to  stand  by 
itself  as  a  separate  existence;  and 
when  old  age  comes,  how  helpless, 
melancholy,  and  forlorn !  But«-- 

"  The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man, 
And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety !" 

He  who  lives  in  "  the  spirit  of  that 
creed,"  sees  far  into  the  heart  of 
Christianity.  He  hears  a  divine  voice 
saying — "  Sufter  little  children  to 
come  imto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven !"  He  hears  a  human^voice  say- 
ing:— 
«  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

Thus  it  is  that  poetry  throws  back 
upon  the  New  Testament  the  light 
she  has  borrowed  from  it,  and  that 
man's  mortal  brother  speaks  in  ac- 
,  cordance  with  the  Saviour  of  man. 
On  a  dead  insensible  flower— a  lily 
—a  rose— a  violet^a  daisy.  Poetry 
may  pour  out  all  its  divineet  power,— 
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justas  the  sun  itself  sometimes  seems 
to  look  with  all  its  liffht  on  some  one 
especial  blossom  all  at  once  made 
transparently  lustrous.  And  what 
if  the  flower  be  alive  in  all  its  leaves 
—and  have  in  it  an  immortal  spirit  ? 
Or  what  if  its  leaves  be  dem,  and 
the  immortal  spirit  gone  away  to 
heaven  ?  A  Wordsworth  or  a  Chan- 
trey  shall,  through  the  senses,  sanc- 
tify the  soul — and  change  deatii  into 
sleep — till  the  erave,  in  itself  so  dark 
and  dismal,  shall  seem  a  bed  of 
bright  and  celestial  repose.  From 
Aeur  poetry — in  words  or  marble— 
both  alike  still  and  serene  as  water 
upon  gi-ass — we  turn  to  tiie  New 
Testament— and  read  of  ^  the  Holy 
Innocents."  "  They  were  redeemed 
from  among  men,  bein£  the  first- 
fruits  unto  God  and  to  me  Lamb." 
We  look  down  into  the  depths  of 
that  text— and  we  then  turn  again  to 
the  poetry  which  from  those  depths 
has  flowed  over  upon  the  uninspired 
page  I  Yet  not  uninspired — ^ii  that 
name  may  be  given  to  strains,  which, 
like  the  airs  that  had  touched  tiie 
flowers  of  Paradise,  **  whisper  whence 
they  stole  those  balmy  sweets."  Re- 
velation has  shewn  us  that  **  we  are 
greater  than  we  know;"  and  who 
may  neglect  the  Infancy  of  that 
Being  for  whom  Godhead  died  I 
**  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher 
mood"  than  ever  could  have  been 
sung  before  the  Christian  era :— • 

THS  HOLT  XKKOCKKTS. 

'<  Say,  ye  celestial  gtiards,  who  wait 
In  Bethlehem,  round  the  Saviour's  palace 
gate. 
Say,  who  are  these  on  golden  wings, 
That  hover  o'er  the  new-born  King  of 
kings, 
Their  palms  and    garlands  telUng 
plain 
That  they  are  of  the  glorious  martyr  train, 
Next  to  yourselves  ordain*d  to  praise 
His  name,  and  brighten  as  on  Him  they 
gaze? 

"But  where  their  spoils  and  trophies  ? 
where 
The  glorious  dint  a  martyr's  shield  should 
bear? 
How  chance  no  cheek  among  them 
wears 
The  deep-wom  trace  of  penitential  tears, 

Bat  all  is  bright  and  smiling  love. 
As  if,  fresh-bome  from   JE<den*a  happy 
grove, 
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They  had  il«wn  hers,  their  King  to 
se^ 
Nor  ever  had  beeoheSrtef  dark  mortality? 


"  Ask,  and  soma  angel  will  reply, 
'  These,  like  yourselves^  were  bom  to  an 
and  die, 
But  ere  the  poison  root  was  grown, 
God  set  his  seal,  and  mark'd  them  for 
his  own. 
Baptized  In  blood  for  Jesnia*  sake. 
Now  underneath  the  cross  their  bed  they 
make. 
Not  to  be  seared  from  that  sure  rest 
By  firighteu*d  mother's  shriek,  or  war- 
rior's waving  crest.' 

"  Mhidfol  of  these,  tha  ilnt-fridu 


Borne  by  the  suffsring  Church  her  Lord 
to  greet; 
Bless'd  Jesus  ever  loved  to  traes 
The  *  innocent  brightneas'  of  an  Inftaf  s 
face. 
He  raised  them  in  his  lioly  arms. 
He  bless'd  them  from  the  vroild  and  all 
its  harms: 
Heirs  though  they  irero  of  ain  aad 
shame^ 
He  bless'd  them  in  his  own  and  in  his 
Father's  i 


"  Then,  as  each  fmd 
child 
On  the  everlasting  Parent  sweetly  smiled, 

(Like  in&nts  sporting  on  Um  shore, 
That  tremble  not  at  Ocean's 


roar,) 
Were  theynot  present  to  thy  tkomht, 
AU  souls,  that  in  theur  cradles  thou  hast 


But  chieAy  these,  who  died  fir  Thee, 
That  Thou  mightst  Uva  for  th«m  a  i 
death  to  see. 

''  And  next  to  these,  thy 


Was,  as  a  pledge  of  benediction,  stond 
For  Christian  mothers^  while  tliAy 


Their  treasured  hopes,  just  bom,  baptized, 
and  gone* 
Oh,  Joy  for  Rachel's  broken  heart ! 
She  and  her  babes  shall  maai  no  more 
to  port; 
So  dear  to  Christ  her  pious  haste 
To  trust  them  in  his  armsy  for  ever  safe 
embraced. , 

«  She  dares  not  grudge  to  leave  thorn 
there^ 
Where  to  behold  them  was  her  heart's 
first  prayer. 
She  dares  not  grieve— but  she  mart 
weep. 
As  her  pale  placid  martyr  sinks  to  sie^ 
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Teachinir  m  well  and  silcntly 
How,  at  tbe  shepherd's  call,  the  lamb 
should  die : 
Hovr  happier  far  than  life  the  end 
Of  souls  that  infant-like  beneath  their 
burden  bend." 

They  who  read  these  lineB  in  a  mood 
of  mind  worthy  of  them,  will  go  on, 
with  a  still  deeper  delight,  through 
those  we  are  now  about  to  quote 
on  **  The  Epiphany."  They  are  ae" 
panted  in  the  volume  by  some  kin- 
dred and  congenial  strains ;  but  when 
brought  close  together,  they  occupy 
the  still  region  of  thought  as  two 
large  clear  stars  do  of  tiiemselves 
seem  to  occupy  the  entire  sky.  Of 
late  many  versifiers  have  attempted 
the  theme ;  and  some  of  ^em  with 
shameful  unsuccess.  A  bad  poem 
on  such  a  subject  is  a  sin.  He  who 
is  a  Christian  mdeed,  will,  when  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  rises  before  his 
cslesed  eyes,  be  mute  beneath  the 
linage,  or  he  will  hail  it  in  atrains 
flimple  as  were  those  of  the  shep- 
berds  watching  their  flocks  by  night 
when  it  appeared  <^  old,  high  as  were 
those  of  the  sages  who  came  from 
tbe  East  bearing  incense  to  the  Child 
in  the  Manger.  Such  are  this  Poef  s 
strainsy  ev«dving  themselves  out  of 
the  few  words — '^  Behold,  the  star, 
which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  be- 
fore them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 
where  the  young  Child  was :  when 
they  saw  the  star,  they  rcrjoieed  with 
exceeding  great  joy." 


"  Star  of  the  East,  how  sweet  art  ThoUy* 
Seen  in  Life's  early  morning  sky, 

Ere  yet  a  doud  has  dimm'd  the  brow. 
While  yet  we  gaze  with  childiHh  eye ; 

'*  When  father,  mother,  nursing  frieady 
Most  dearly  loved,  and  loving  best, 

First  bid  us  from  their  arms  ascend. 
Pointing  to  Thee  in  thy  sure  rest. 

^'  Too  soon  tbe  glare  of  earthly  day 
Buries,  to  us,  thy  brightness  keen. 

And  we  are  left  to  find  our  way 
By  faith  and  hope  in  Thee  unseen. 

**  What  matter  ?  if  the  waymarks  surer 
On  every  side  are  round  us  set. 

Soon  orerleq^'d,  but  not  obscure  ? 
'Tla  ours  to  mark  them  or  forget. 
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«<  What  matter  ?  if  in  ealm  old  age 
Our  childhood's  atar  again  arise. 

Crowning  our  lonely  ^Igrimage 
With  all  that  cheen  a  wanderar'a  eyes? 

^  Ne V  may  wa  loea  it  from  our  tight, 
TUl  all  our  hopes  and  dioQghts  are  ltd 

To  where  it  stays  its  lucid  flight 
Over  our  SaTidnr't  lowly  bed. 

**  There,  swathed  In  humblest  poTtrty, 
On  Chastity's  meek  lap  enehrined. 

With  breathless  Reyerence  waiting  by. 
When  we  our  sovereign  Matter  find* 

"  Will  not  the  long-forgotten  glow 
Of  mingled  joy  and  awe  return. 

When  stars  above  or  flowers  below 
First  made  our  infant  spirits  bum  ? 

**  Look  on  us,  Lord,  and  take  our  parts 
Even  on  thy  throne  of  purity ! 

From  these  our  proud  yet  grovelling  hearts 
Hide  not  thy  mUd  forgiving  eye. 

^  Did  not  the  Gentile  Church  find  grace. 
Our  mother  dear,  this  favour'd  day  ? 

Wllii  gold  and  myrrh  she  sought  thy  iaee. 
Nor  didtt  Thou  turn  thy  fitct  away. 

**  She  too,  in  terlier,  purer  days, 

Had  wateh'd  Thee  gleamhig  fidni  and 
far— 

But  wandering  in  self-chosen  ways. 
She  lost  Thee  quite,  thou  lovely  star ! 

<<  Yet  had  her  Father's  finger  tum'd 
To  Thee  her  first  enquiring  glance : 

The  deeper  shame  within  her  bum'd, 
When  waken'd  from  her  wilful  trance. 

<<  Beheld,  her  witett  throng  thy  gate. 
Their  richest,  swtetttt,  purett  ttore, 

(Yet  own'd  too  worthless  and  too  late) 
They  lavish  on  thy  cottage-floor. 

*'  They  give  their  beat— O  tenfinld  shame 

On  UB  their  fidlen  progeny, 
Who  sacrifice  the  blind  and  lam»— 

Who  will  not  wake  or  fast  with  Thee  !** 

The  transition  from  these  beauti- 
ful lines  is  natural  and  delightful  to 
a  strain  fartiier  on  in  the  volume, 
entitled,  **  Catechism."  How  soon 
the  infant  spirit  is  touched  with  love 

another  name  for  religion — none 

may  dare  to  say  who  have  watched 
the  eyes  of  little  children.  Feeling 
and  thought  would  seem  to  come 
upon  them,  like  very  inspiration— 
so  strong  it  often  is,  and  sudden  and 
clear— yet,  no  doubt,  all  the  work  of 
natural  processes  going  on  within 
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Immortality.  The  wi»dom  of  age 
has  often  been  seen  in  the  simplicity 
of  childhood— -creatures  but  nve  or 
'  six  years  old — soon  perhaps  about  to 
disappear — astonishing,  and  sadden- 
ing, and  subliming  the  souls  of  their 
'  parents  and  Aeir  parents'  friends,  by 
a  holy  ]>recocitv  of  all  pitiful  and 
compassionate  feelings  blended  into 
a  mysterious  piety  that  has  made 
them  sing  happy  hymns  on  the  brink 
of  death  and  the  grave.  Such  affect- 
ing instances  of  almost  infantine  un- 
folding of  the  spirit  beneath  spiritual 
influences  should  not  be  rare — ^nor  are 
they  rare — in  truly  Christian  house- 
holds. Almost  as  soon  as  the  heart 
is  moved  by  filial  affection — that  af- 
fection grows  reverent  even  to  earth- 
ly parents— and,  erelong,  becomes 
piety  towards  the  name  of  God  and 
Saviour.  Yet  philosophers  have  said 
that  the  child  must  not  be  too  soon 
spoken  to  about  religion.  Will  they 
fix  the  time?  No — let  religion— « 
myriad-meaning  word — ^be  whisper- 
ed and  breathed  round  about  them 
— as  soon  as  intelligence  smiles  in 
their  eyes  and  quickens  their  ears, 
while  enjoying  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  ttieir  own  small,  yet  multitudinous 
world. 

CATECHISM. 

"  Ob  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  young  mind  at  randiom  floats, 

And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 

*'  Dim  or  unheard,  the  words  may  fall. 
And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 

May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind. 

'*  Was  not  our  I^ord,  a  little  child. 
Taught  by  degrees  to  pray, 

By  father  dear  and  mother  mild 
Instructed  day  by  day  ? 

And  loved  He  not  of  Heaven  to  talk 
With  chUdren  in  His  sight, 
To  meet  them  in  his  daily  walk, 
And  to  his  arms  invite  ? 

'<  What  though  around  his  throne  of  fire 

The  everlasting  chant 
Be  wafted  from  the  seraph  choir 

Inglory  jubilant ; 

"  Yet  stoops  He,  ever  pleased  to  mark 

Our  rude  essays  of  love, 
FuJnt  as  the  pipe  of  wakening  lark, 

Pswrd  by.sopi^  twUight  grove : 


^'  Yet  is  He  near  us,  to  survey 
These  bright  and  ordered  files, 

Like  spring-flowers  in  their  best  amy, 
All  sUenoe  and  all  smiles. 

*'  Save  that  each  litde  voice  in  tarn 
Some  glorioos  truth  prodaims, 

What  sages  would  have  died  to  kan, 
Now  taught  by  cottage  dame^ 

**  And  if  some  tonet'be  false  or  knr, 
What  are  all  prayers  beneath 

But  cries  of  babes,  that  cannot  know 
Half  the  deep  thought  they  brcatk? 

*'  In  His  own  words  we  Christ  adoR^ 
But  angels,  as  we  speak, 

Higher  above  our  meaning  soar 
Than  we  o*er  children  weak :] 

*^  And  yet  His  words  mean  mere  tfaia 
they. 

And  yet  he  owns  their  praise : 
Why  should  we  think  He  tarns  amy 

From  infants'  simple  lays?" 

Some-^many — scriptural  sentences 
are  so  divinely  simple,  that  while  we 
read  them  in  proee-tnuislaition  kng 
-familiar  to  our  ear,  we  (eu  any 
change,  however  slight,  thatmiriitbe 
made  on  tiiem  by  verse— and  deure 
that  they  shall  be  held  inviolate.  Sudi 
surely  are  the  words  of  St  Lulce, 
**  And  when  he  was  come  near,  be 
beheld  tlie  city,  and  wept  over  it" 
The  poet  who  feels  that  text,  will 
leave  It  untoudied ;  and  onlybreatfae 
some  heart-bom  strain  accordant  to 
itsspurit  ThisMrKeebledoeaintiie 

TENTH  SDNDAT  AFTKE  TUXITT. 

*'  Why  doth  my  Saviour  weep 

At  sight  of  Sion's  bowers? 
Shews  it  not  fair  from  yonder  stoep^ 

Her  gorgeous  crown  of  towers  ? 
Mark  well  his  holy  pains : 

*Ti8  not  in  pride  or  scorn, 
That  IsraeFs  King  with  sorrow  staias 

His  own  triumphal  mom. 

''  It  is  not  that  his  soul 

Is  wandering  sadly  on. 
In  thought  how  soon  at  deathli  dari 

Their  course  will  all  be  mOf 
AVho  now  are  shouting  round 

Hosanna  to  their  chief; 
No  thought  like  this  in  Him  is  fbui 

This  were  a  Conqueror's  grief. 

**  Or  doth  he  fed  the  Croas 

Already  in  bis  heart. 
The  pain,  the  shame,  the  sooro,  the] 

Feel  even  his  God  depart? 
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No  :  though  he  knew  fuU  well 
The  grief  that  then  shall  be — 

The  grief  that  angels  cannot  tell — 
Our  God  in  agony  ! 

'*  It  ia  not  thus  he  mourns ; 

Such  might  be  Martyr's  tears, 
When  his  hist  lingering  look  he  turns 

On  human  hopes  and  fears ; 
But  hero  ne*er  or  saint 

The  secret  load  might  know, 
"With  which  His  spirit  waxeth  faint; 

His  is  a  Saviour*8  woe. 

''  <  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou, 

At  least  in  this  thy  day. 
The  message  of  thy  peace !  but  now 

*Tis  pa88*d  for  aye  away : 
Now  foes  shall  trench  thee  round. 

And  lay  thee  even  with  earth, 
And  dash  thy  children  to  the  ground, 

Thy  glory  and  thy  mirth.* 

**  And  doth  the  Saviour  weep 

Over  his  people's  sin. 
Because  we  will  not  let  him  keep 

The  souls  He  died  to  win  ? 
Ye  hearts^  that  love  the  Lord, 

If  at  this  sight  ye  burn. 
See  that  in  thought,  in  deed,  in  word. 

Ye  hate  what  made  Him  mourn." 

Protestant  poets  have  seldom  sung, 
as  t}iey  ought  to  have  done,  of  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord.  Poetry  is  pri- 
vileged to  be  idolatrous — when  the 
Saint  invoked  is  she  who  nursed  the 
Saviour  in  her  virgin  bosom.  "  And 
the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said, 
Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured, 
tlie  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art 
tliou  among  women."  What  divinest 
picture  of  divinest  painter  of  old,  of 
Mary  Mild,  ever  so  purified  and  ele- 
Tated  the  gazing  spirit,  as  Words- 
worth's holy  sonnet  to  the  Virgin? 

"  Mother !  whose  virgin  bosom  was  un- 

croet 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin 

alUed; 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified, 
0*er  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost ; 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak 

strewn 
With  forced  roses,  than  the  unblemish'd 

moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue 

coast; 
Thy  image  falls  to  earth.     Yet  come,  I 
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Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might 

hend, 
Aa  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  did  blend 


All  that  was  mix*d  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene." 

Try  to  wish  to  alter  one  single 
word  there— and  you  feel  it  would 
be  almost  sacrilege.  It  is  a  perfect 
poem — perfect  as  **  the  unblemished 
moon*'-— and  it  will  shine  serenely 
for  ever  in  the  heaven  of  poetry, 
**  Before  that  inward  eye. 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

Mr  Keeble  is  far  inferior — and  in- 
deed who  is  equal — to  Wordsworth 
— ^in  consummate  power  over  the 
heart-mysteries  shrouded  in  breath- 
ing words.  But  trusting  to  his  feel- 
ings— ^always  pure  and  sincere — he 
seldom  sinks  far  below  his  subject— 
and  often — even  when  that  subject  is 
high — sees  it  like  a  seraph.  Even 
af^r  that  sonnet  may  be  devoutly 
read, 

THE  AKKUNCIATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
MARY. 

**  Oh  Tliou  who  deign'st  to  sympathize 
With  all  our  frail  and  fleshly  tics, 

Maker  yet  Brother  dear ; 
Forgive  the  too  presumptuous  thought. 
If,  calming  wayward  grief,  I  sought 

To  gaze  on  Tliee  too  near. 

"  Yet  sure  'twas  not  presumption,  Lord, 
*Twas  thine  own  comfortable  word 

That  made  the  lesson  known  : 
Of  all  the  dearest  bonds  we  prove. 
Thou  countest  sons'  and  mothers'  love 

Most  sacred,  most  thine  own. 

*'  When  wandering  here  a  little  span. 
Thou  took'st  on  Thee  to  rescue  man. 

Thou  hadst  no  earthly  sire : 
That  wedded  love  we  prize  so  dear. 
As  if  our  heaven  and  home  were  here, 

It  lit  in  Thee  no  fire. 

'*  On  no  sweet  sister's  faithful  breast 
Wouldst  thou  thine  aching  forehead  rest. 

On  no  kind  brother  lean  : 
But  who,  O  perfect  filial  heart ! 
E'er  did  like  Thee  a  true  son's  part. 

Endearing,  fii*m,  serene  ? 

**  Thou  wept'st,   meek  maiden,   mother 

mild. 
Thou  wept'st  upon  thy  sinless  child, 

Thy  very  heart  was  riven  : 
And  yet,  what  mourning  matron  here 
Would  deem  thy  sorrows  bought  too  dear 

By  all  on  this  side  Heaven  ? 

"  A  son  that  never  did  amiss, 
Tliat  never  shamed  his  mother's  kiss. 
Nor  cross'd  her  fondest  prayer : 
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£yeii  front  th6  tr66  ii6  dcipi  d  to  bow 
For  her  Ut  agonised  brow, 
Her,  his  sole  earthly  care. 

**  Are  Maria!  bkiMd  Miud ! 
Lily  of  £den*8  fragrant  aluida^ 

Who  can  exprea  th«  loro 
That  nurtured  thee  ao  pure  and  sweety 
Making  thy  heart  a  sMter  meet 

For  Jesua*  holyJDoTe?  ^ 

"AveMarU!  pother  bleat. 
To  whom  caresiing  and  care«i*d, 

CUngs  the  Eternal  Child ; 
FaTour'd  beyond  Ardiangels'  dream, 
When  first  on  thee  with  tendereet  gleam 

Thy  new-bom  SaWonr  smiled ! 

"  Ave  Maria !  Thou  whose  name 
All  but  adoring  love  may  claim. 

Yet  may  we  reach  thy  shrine ; 
For  He,  thy  son  and  SaTiour,  tows 
To  crown  dl  lowly  lofty  brows 

With  love  and  joy  like  thine. 

"  Bless'd  is  the  womb  that  bare  Him*- 

bless'd 
The  bosom  where  his  lips  were  pressed. 

But  rather  bless*d  are  they 
Who  hear  his  word  and  keep  it  well. 
The  living  homes  where  Christ  shall 
dwell, 
And  never  pass  away." 


<'  Only  let  Heaven  her  fire  impart. 
No  richer  ineease  breathes  on  earth : 

*  A  spouse  with  all  a  daoghter'a  hearty' 
Fresh  from  the  perilous  birth. 

To  the  great  Father  Ufts  her  pale  glad  eye, 

Like  a  reviving  flower  when  m/amm  are 
hnah'd  on  high. 

"  O  what  a  treasore  of  sweet  thought 
Is  here !  what  hope  and  joy  and  knw 

All  in  one  tender  boaom  brought. 
For  the  all-gracious  Dove 

To  brood  o'er  silently,  and  form  for  heaven 

Each  passionate  wish  and  dream  to  dear 
aflfection  given. 

**  Her  fluttering  heart,  too  keeDly  Uest, 
Would  sicken,  but  she  leans  on  Thec^ 

Sees  Thee  by  fiuth  on  Mary's  breast. 
And  breathes  serene  and  fr«e. 

Slight  tremblings  only  of  her  veil  dedare 

Soft  answers  duly  whlsper'd  to  each  sooth- 
ing prayer. 

'^  We  are  too  weak,  when  Thou  dost  Uei^ 
To  bear  the  joy-^elp,  Yirgin-bom ! 

By  thine  own  mother's  first  caress^ 
That  waked  thy  natal  mom ! 

Help,  by  theunezpressive  smile,  that  made 

A  heaven  on  earth  around  the  couch  wiiere 
Thou  wast  had !" 


**  Consider  the  lilies  of  &e  field 
how  they  ^o  w ;  they  toil  not,  ndther 
do  they  spin,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.^ 
What  is  all  the  poetry  that  genius 
ever  breathed  orer  all  the  flowers  of 
this  earth,  to  that  one  divine  sen- 
they  strengthen  the  piety  out  of  ^^^  ^  ^*  ^^  inspired  our  Christian 
which  they  spring !   How,  by  con-     Poet—and    here   is   his    heait-felt 


Let  us  turn  to  another  strain  of 
the  same  mood,  which  will  be  read 
with  tears  by  many  a  grateful  heart 
What  would  become  of  us  without 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  ?  How 
I   Ihi 

centrating  all  that  is  holy  and  divine 
around  their  outward  forms,  do  they 
purify  and  sanctify  the  affections! 
What  a  change  on  his  infant's  face  is 
wrought  before  a  father's  eyes  by 
baptism !  How  the  heart  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  yearns,  as  he 
sees  the  wife  and  mother  kneeling 
in  thanksgiving  after  child-birth  f 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN. 

"  Is  there,  in  bowers  of  endless  spring, 
One  known  from  all  the  seraph  band 
By  softer  voice,  by  smile  and  wing 

More  exquisitely  bland ! 
Here  let  him  speed :  to^y  this  halIow*d 

air 
Is  fragrant  with  a  mother's  first  and  fond- 
est prayer. 


PIFTKBNTH  SUNOAT  AFTSa  TaiXlTT. 

"  Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 

Bath'd  in  soft  airs,  and  fed  with  dew. 
What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies. 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view  ? 
In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay. 
In  sorrow,  on  Life's  downward  way. 
How  soothing !  in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

**  Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers. 
As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fiur. 

As  when  ye  crown'd  the  sunshine  hoon 
Of  happy  wanderers  there. 

FaU'n  aU  beside-Ohe  world  of  liis^ 

How  is  it  stain'd  with  fear  and  strife ! 

In  Reason's  world  what  storms  an  rife. 
What  passions  range  a^d  ghvei 
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'*  But  cheerful  and  nnohaaged  the  while 
Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  shew, 
The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 

In  the  world's  opening  glow. 
The  stars  of  Hearen  a  course  are  taught 
Too  high  ahoTe  our  human  thought  ;— 
Ye  may  he  found  if  ye  are  sought, 
And  as  we  gaze  we  know* 

**  Ye  dwell  heside  our  paths  and  homes. 

Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow, 
And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams, 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  horrow. 
The  hirds  of  air  hefore  us  fleet. 
They  cannot  hrook  our  shame  to  meet«- 
But  we  may  taste  your  solatis  sweet. 
And  come  again  to-morrow. 

"  Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide—. 

Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 
Your  silent  lessons,  undescried 

By  all  hut  lowly  eyes ; 
For  ye  could  draw  th'  admiring  gaze 
Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys : 
Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze, 

He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

"  Ye  felt  your  Maimer's  smile  that  hour. 
As  when  he  paused  and  own*d  you  good ; 

His  hlessing  on  earth's  primal  bower, 
Ye  felt  it  aU  renew'd. 

What  care  ye  now,  if  winter's  storm 

Sweep  ruthless  o'er  each  silken  form  ? 

Clirist's  hlessing  at  your  heart  is  warm, 
Ye  fear  no  yezing  mood. 

"  Alas !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind, 
That  daily  court  you  and  caress, 

How  few  the  happy  secret  find 
Of  your  calm  loTeliness ! 

*  Live  for  to-day !  to-morrow's  light 

To-morrow's  cares  duJi  bring  to  sight. 

Go  sleep  like  closing  flowers  at  night. 
And  Heaven  thy  mom  will  bless.' " 

Would  we  had  more  such  strains 
as  tliese  in  English  poetry!  And 
more  we  shall  have  when  poets  read 
the  Book  of  Life  as  constantly  and 
as  devoutly  as  they  read  tibe  Book  of 
Nature.  The  last  poem  we  quote 
from  this  delightful  volume  is  worthy 
of  James  Montgomery. 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

*'  Ye  whose  hearts  are  beating  high 
With  the  pulse  of  Poesy, 
Heirs  of  more  than  royal  race, 
Framed  hy  Heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
God's  own  work  to  do  on  earth, 
(If  the  word  be  not  too  bold,) 


Giving  virtue  a  new  birth. 
And  a  life  that  ne'er  grows  old— 

«  Sovereign  masters  of  all  hearts  ! 
Know  ye,  who  hath  set  your  parts  ? 
He  who  gave  you  breath  to  sing. 
By  whose  strength  ye  sweep  the  string. 
He  hath  chosen  you,  to  lead 

His  Hosannas  here  below  ;— 
Mount,  and  claim  your  glorious  meed ; 

Linger  not  with  sin  and  woe, 

"  But  if  ye  should  hold  your  peace. 
Deem  not  that  the  song  would  cease- 
Angels  round  His  glory-throne. 
Stars,  His  guiding  hand  that  own. 
Flowers,  that  grow  beneath  our  feet. 

Stones  in  earth's  dark  womb  that  resty 
High  and  low  in  choir  shall  meet. 

Ere  His  Name  shall  be  unblest. 

"  Lord,  by  every  minstrel  tongue 
Be  thy  praise  so  duly  sung, 
That  thine  angels'  harps  may  ne'er 
Fail  to  find  fit  echoing  here : 
We  the  while,  of  meaner  birth. 

Who  In  that  divinest  spell 
Dare  not  hope  to  join  on  earth. 

Give  us  grace  to  listen  weU. 

"  But  should  thankless  silence  seal 
Lips,  that  might  half  Heaven  reveal, 
Should  bards  in  idle  hymns  profane 
The  sacred  soul-enthnUling  strain, 
(  As  in  this  bad  world  below 

Noblest  things  find  vilest  using,) 
Then,  thy  power  and  mercy  shew, 

In  vile  things  noble  breath  infusing  ; 

"  Then  waken  into  sound  divine 
The  very  pavement  of  thy  shrine, 
Till  we,  like  Heaven's  star-sprinkled  floor. 
Faintly  give  back  what  we  adore. 
Cliildlike  though  the  voices  be, 

And  untunable  the  parts. 
Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy. 

If  it  flow  from  childlike  hearts.'* 

Such  poetry  as  this  must  have  a 
fine  influence  on  all  the  best  human 
affections.  Sacred  are  such  songs  to 
sorrow — and  sorrow  is  either  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  or  a  domesticated  in- 
mate, in  every  household.  Religion 
may  thus  be  made  to  steal  unawares, 
even  during  ordinary  hours,  into  the 
commonest  ongoings  of  life.  Call 
not  the  mother  unhappy  who  closes 
the  eyes  of  her  dead  child,  whether 
it  has  smiled  lonely  in  the  house,  the 
sole  delight  of  her  eyes,  or  bloomed 
among  other  flowers,  now  all  droop- 
ing for  its  sake— nor  yet  call  the  &r 
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tfaer  unhappy  who  lays  his  sweet 
son  below  the  earth,  and  returns  to 
the  home  where  his  voice  is  to  be 
heard  never  more.  That  affliction 
brings  forth  feelings  unknown  before 
in  his  heart;  calming  all  turbulent 
thoughts  by  the  settled  peace  of  the 
f^rave.  Then  everv  page  of  the  Bible 
is  beautiful — and  beautiful  every 
vente  of  poetry  that  thence  draws  its 
inspiration.  Thus  in  the  pale  and 
almost  ghostlike  countenance  of  de- 
cay, our  hearts  are  not  touched  by 
the  remembrance  alone  of  beauty 
which  is  departed,  and  by  the  near 
extinction  of  loveliness  which  we 
behold  fading  before  our  eyes — ^but 
a  beauty  fairer  and  deeper  far  lies 
around  the  hollow  eye  and  the  sunk- 
en cheek,  breathed  from  the  calm 
air  of  the  untroubled  spirit  that  has 
heard  resigned  the  voice  that  calls  it 
away  from  the  dim  shades  of  mortal- 
ity. Well  may  that  beauty  be  said 
to  be  religious ;  for  in  it  speaks  the 
soul,  conscious,  in  the  undreaded  dis- 
solution of  its  earthly  frame,  of  a 
being  destined  to  everlasting  bliss. 
Witli  every  deep  emotion  arisinff 
from  our  contemplation  of  such 
beauty  as  this, — religious  beauty 
beaming  in  the  human  countenance, 
whether  in  joy  or  sadness,  health  or 
decay, — there  is  profoundly  interfu- 
sed a  sense  of  the  soul's  spirituality, 
which  silently  sheds  over  the  emo- 
tion something  celestial  and  divine, 
rendering  it  not  only  different  in  de- 
gree, but  altogether  distinct  in  kind, 
from  all  the  feeling  that  things  mere- 
ly perishable  can  inspire — so  Uiat  the 
spirit  is  fully  satisfied,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  beauty  is  but  a  vivid  recogni- 
tion of  its  own  deathless  beinff  and 
ethereal  essence.  This  is  a  feeling  of 
beauty  which  was  but  faintly  known 
to  tlie  human  heart  in  those  ages  of 
the  world  when  all  other  feeliDgs  of 
beauty  were  most  perfect ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  in  tlie  most  pa- 
thetic strains  of  their  eledac  poetry, 
lamentations   over   the  ueauty  in- 


tensely wnmAofped  m  tiie  dust, 
which  was  to  lie  for  ever  over  itii 
now  beamleas  head.  But  to  the 
Christian  who  may  have  seen  the 
living  lustre  leave  the  eye  of  some 
beloved  friend,  there  must  have  shone 
a  beauty  in  his  latest  smile,  whidi 
spoke  not  alone  of  a  brief  scene  clo- 
sed, but  of  an  endless  scene  unfold- 
ing; while  its  cessation,  instead  of 
leavinff  him  in  utter  darkness,  seem- 
ed to  be  accompanied  with  a  burst 
of  liffht 

vTe  hope  this  delightful  writer  will 
continue  to  compose  poetry  in  the 
leisure  allowed  nim  by  his  sacred 
profession.  He  wiU  always  find  an 
earnest  audience;  for  the  music  of 
his  voice  touches  the  heart,  and  en- 
dures in  the  memory  clear  and  dis- 
tinct among  those  common  recollec- 
tions that  are  hour  by  hour  fading 
irrecoverably  away  into  oblivion. 
Much  of  our  most  foshionable  Mo- 
dem Poetry  is  at  once  ludicrously 
and  lamentably  unsuitable  and  un- 
seasonable to  the  innocent  and  youth- 
ful creatures  who  shed  tears  **  such 
as  angels  weep"  over  the  shameful 
sins  of  shameless  sinners,  crimes 
which,  when  perpetrated  out  of  Poet- 
ry, and  by  persons  with  sudi  sur- 
names as  Emond,  and  Dobbie,  and 
Thurtell,  elevate  their  respective  he- 
ros  to  that  vulgar  altitude — the  gal- 
lows. The  darker — the  stronger  pas- 
sions, forsooth  I  And  what  hast  thou 
to  do — my  dove-eyed  Margaret— 
with  the  darker  and  stronger  pas- 
sions ?  Nothing  whatever  in  tiiy  sweet, 
still,  serene,  and  almost  sinless  world. 
Be  the  brighter  and  the  weaker  pas- 
sions thine — ^brighter  indeed— yet  say 
not  weaker^  for  they  are  stitmg^as 
death — ^Love and  Pity,  Awe  anoRe- 
verence,  Joy,  Grief,  and  Sorrow, 
sunny  smiles  and  showery  tears— be 
these  all  thy  own — and  sometimes, 
too,  on  melancholy  nights,  let  the  hea- 
ven of  thy  imagination  be  spanned  in 
its  starriness  by  that  most  celestial 
Evanescence—^  Lunar  Rainbow. 
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**  Well,  sir,  and  what  has  Parlia- 
^        ment  been  doing  since  it  met  ?" 
^  **  Don't  you  see  the  papers  ?" 

J  "  Yes,  I  see  them ;  but  I  have  too 

much  to  do  myself  to  find  leisure  for 
reading  a  good-sized  parophl e t  every 
day." 

**  Then  how  can  I  recapitulate,  in 

a  conversation,  all  the  aiscussions 

which  have  taken  place  since  the 

beginning   of   February? — all    tlie 

speeches  that  have  been  delivered, 

[        during  five  days  out  of  every  seven, 

and  during  ten  hours,  upon  the  ave- 

'        rage,  out  of  every  four-and-twen- 

'       ty  'r 

"  Never  mind  what  you  said  to 

each  other.     Just  mention,  in  few 

words,  the  upshot — what  came  of  it 

all — in  short,  what  has  been  done '?" 

«  Done  ?" 

"  Aye,  surely;  for  it  as  little  con- 
cerns me  and  the  like  of  nie,  to  know 
bjow  many  speeches  were  spoken,  &s 
it  would  to  enquire  of  my  thresher 
how  many  strokes  of  the  flail  he 
makes  in  a  day.  The  main  point  is, 
the  quantity  of  work  actually  done." 
"  You  are  right  That  is  the  main 
point;  but  the  seed-time,  friend,  is 
not  the  harvest.  We  must. wait  till 
the  latter  is  gadiered  in,  before  we 
pronounce  upon  the  abundance  or 
the  quality  of  the  crop." 

*'  I  understand  you,  sir.    A  great 
deal  of  plougliing  and  sowing,  dig- 
ging and  planting;  but  nothuig  come 
up  vet" 
*•  Just  so." 

"  Humph !  Good  morning." 
The  historv  of  the  above  dialogue 
Ss  briefly  as  follows :  Taking  advan- 
ta^  of  the  Easter  Recess,  wnich  was 
for  a  longer  period  this  year  than 
uAual,  (in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,) 
I  paid  a  visit  to  my  constituents  in 
tbe  north  of  England.  One  of  them, 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  diligent  ha- 
bits of  business,  who  always  calcu- 
lates the  prioductive  value  of  time  by 
the  number  of  things  done  which  are 
do  be  done,  perplexed  me  exceeding- 
ly, after  the  customary  salutations 
-were  exchanged,  by  his  first  ques- 
tion. *•  Well,  sir,  and  what  has  Par- 
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liament  been  doing  since  it  met?**  I 
hardly  think  I  could  have  been  more 
puzzled  had  he  asked  me  what  the 
Emperor  of  China  was  doing  at  tho 
moment  he  put  his  question. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  April  this 
conversation  took  place.  It  is  now 
the  10th  of  May ;  and  I  have  repeat- 
edly asked  myself  since — "  what  hag 
Parliament  done  ?"  It  has  met,  and 
sat,  and  talked ;  and  in  another  month, 
or  probably  less,  it  will  be  prorogued; 
and  then,  it  will  have  met,  and  sat, 
and  talked  for  nothing.  I  say,  for 
nothing,  compared  with  that  which 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  done. 

If  my  worthy  constituent,  instead 
of  asking  me  what  Parliament  had 
been  doitig  since  it  met,  had  enqui- 
red what  it  had  been  talking  abaut^  I 
could  have  answered  him  by  a  volu- 
ble recital  of  its  debates.  I  could 
have  told  him,  we  have  talked  about 
Portu^l,  Don  Miguel,  Donna  Maria» 
Tercel ra,  and  the  law  of  nations; 
about  Greece,  Prince  Leopdld,  and 
the  island  of  Candia;  about  East 
Retford,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
the  Hundred  of  Bassetlaw;  about 
distress,  and  its  legion  of  causes; 
about  economy,  and  the  impossibility 
of  being  economical ;  about  old  taxes 
repealed,  because  they  could  not  be 
raised,  and  new  ones  imposed,  be- 
cause placemen  must  be  paid;  about 
the  revision  of  our  financial  system, 
instead  of  its  reduction;  about  the 
injustice  of  denying  little  pensions 
for  less  services,  followed  up  by  the 
saving  of  L.900  aryear  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  loss  of  it  to  Messrs  Ba- 
th urst  and  Dundas,  two  sons  of  two 
cabinet  ministers,  who,  like  other 
sons  of  wealthy  parents,  must  hence- 
forth look  for  their  pocket-money 
from  the  paternal,  instead  of  the  na- 
tional, purse;  about  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's  divorce  bill.  Miss  Steele, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  the  pru- 
riencies of  an  adulterous  tale ;  about 
crown  lands,  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Irish  Union.  In  short, 
every  thing  was  discussed ;  and  be- 
ing discussed,  put  aside,  like  the  lots 
ofan  auctioneer's  catalogue,  to  make 
room  for  the  next 
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I  have  no  doubt  the  country  is 
greatly  benefited  by  these  periodical 
discussions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  At  all  events,  they  must 
afford  consolation,  analogous  to  that 
which  a  sick  man  feels,  whose  case 
is  gravely  considered  in  a  consulta- 
tion of  physicians.  He  knows,  that 
if  medioil  science  can  avail,  he  will 
obtain  relief;  and  the  country  knows, 
that  as  Parliament  is  omnipotent, 
whatever  it  fails  to  do,  must  be  im- 
practicable ;  for  it  would  be  a  very 
.ungrateful  country  to  doubt  the  "  an- 
xious disposition  of  Parliament"  to 
devise  and  apply  a  remedy,  when  it 
sees  how,  night  after  nighty  and  week 
after  wec^  its  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  the  subject  The  affairs  of  the 
nation  "  possess  it  merely."  Under- 
paid Secretaries  of  State,  over»paid 
Under-Secretaries  of  State,  and  un- 
paid supporters  of  both,  aided  by  pa- ' 
triotic  members,  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  the  public  good,  devote  them- 
selves to  tne  country.  Having  no 
private  ends  to  serve,  no  selfish  ob- 
jects to  gratify,  no  personal  interests 
to  advance,  and  being  withal  wise, 
discreet,  honest,  indefatigable,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  a  vast  con- 
•olation  to  know,  that  they  are  work- 
ing, night  and  day,  one  half  the  year, 
to  provide  for  the  comfort,  prosper- 
ity, and  happiness  of  the  whole  em- 
pire? 

The  practical  advantages  of  this 
system  of  talking  about  the  affiurs  of 
the  nation,  are  abundantly  evident 
•It  produces  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults as  an  amicable  explanation  be- 
tween two  disputants.  Errors  are 
rectified  I  doubts  cleared  up;  mis- 
takes removed ;  and  truth  finally  es- 
tablished. The  following  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  I  have  asserted, 
•  When  Parliament  assembled  in  the 
ttiDnth  of  February,  a  very  general 
notion  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  there  was  great  distress. 
The  farmer  complained;  the  manu- 
facturer complained;  the  merchant 
complained ;  the  shipowner  com- 
plained; and  the  artisans  believed 
they  were  starving.  So  general  w^as 
this  notion,  that  in  almost  every  coun* 
ty,  city,  town,  and  borough,  people 
were  induced  to  sign  petitions,  set- 
ting forth  these  complaints,  and  im- 


ploring relief.  Grand  juries,  magis- 
trates at  quarter  sessions,  and  coqto- 
rate  bodies,  joined  in  the  appeal 
The  tables  of  Lords  and  Commons 
groaned  under  piles  of  parcbmem, 
signed  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  his  Majesty's  dduded 
subiects,  who  fancied  themsekesaDd 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  aatate  of 
unparalleled  and  intolerable  inffer- 
inff.  I  say  unparalleled  and  intoler- 
able suffering;  because  it  wv  noi 
denied  in  the  royal  speech,  that  Imr 
and  there  a  sort  of  partial  and  tnn- 
sitory  embarrassment  w(u  felt  bf 
certain  classes. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  nat- 
ter dispassionately  examined  bf  Mi- 
nisters and  ^err  friends  in  botii 
House^  than  it  was  proved  (to  the 
satisfaction  of  triumphant  migori- 
ties)  that  the  people  were  wrong; 
that  they  were  not  in  distress;  tut 
they  were  not  suffering ;  <v  at  leaM 
that  their  distress  and  suffering  were 
ridiculously  exaggerated.  In  m 
the  alleged  sufferers,  and  their  mis- 
taken advocates,  urged,  that  instead 
of  distress  being  partial,  it  vas  ^ 
converse  of  that  position  vhich  wis 
true ;  that  the  well-doing  was  par- 
tial; and  that  the  few  vho  were 
thriving,  in  any  one  branch  of  na- 
tional industry,  were  the  exceptiom , 
to  the  many,  to  the  thooaaads,  wbo 
were  decaying  in  every  branch.  l>e 
Chancellor  of  the  Exdieqoer  met 
these  assertions  by  a  coDdusiTe  a^ 
gument  '*  Manuracturera,''  said  he, 
"  continue  to  make  goods;  meicbanti 
continue  to  export  them ;  they  hare 
done  so  for  a  series  of  years;  but 
would  they  do  so  at  a  loss  ?^  No 
one  ventured  to  ask  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  what  Sm  the 
merchant  and  manufiacturer  (who 
had  large  capitals  employed  in  flpe- 
cific  branches  of  trade)  could  do, 
but  go  on  a  little  longer,  and  yet  J 
little  longer,in  hopes  ofbctter  times? 
The  question  was  unnecesssry. 
Things  were  made ;  and  the  tWy 
that  were  made  were  sent  out  of  the 
country.  The  proof  was  complrtj 
Being  made,  and  being  sent  out  of 
the  country,  it  was  clear  to  demon- 
stration they  were  sold  at  a  ptm^ 
both  manufacturer  and  merchsBt 
Besides,  his  Grace  of  Welliiigton* 
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assured  us,  ^  there  was  as  much  of 
manufactures  in  the'  country  now  as 
at  any  preceding  time."  How,  then, 
could  were  be  distress  among  the 
manufacturers?  Or,  if  there  were 
partial  distress,  his  Grace  was  **  sa^ 
tisfied'*  it  was  attributable  entirely 
to  the  use  of  machinery ;  and  if  tiie 
fiarmer  was  a  little  pinched  in  his 
pocket,  had  he  not  the  consolation 
of  learning  from  the  same  authority, 
that  Parliament  had  no  control  oyer 
the  seasons  ?  There  were  too  many 
steam-encines,  and  too  many  ndny 
days.  Thus  the  ^  partial"  distress 
of  a  few  artisans  and  agriculturists 
tms  accounted  for.  If  the  rainy  days 
had  been  more  judiciously  distribu- 
ted, the  farmers  must  hare  been 
{prosperous,  for  his  Grace  ^9fA  "  sar 
tisfied"  the  scale  of  "  prices  of  com 
had  not  fallen  lower  than  the  remu- 
nerating point,  while,  as  to  other  ar- 
ticles oT  agricultural  produce,  for  in- 
stance meat,  timber,  and  other  mat- 
ters, they  bore  a  price  fully  equal  to 
that  at  which  they  were  sold  during 
the  time  of  the  nighest  amount  of 
taxation."*  Then,  as  to  the  ship- 
owners, his  Grace  was  "perfectly 
SBtisfied  thei/  were,  at  the  present 
moment,  employing  as  great  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  as  upon  any  previous 
occasion ;  in  fact,  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  our  shipping  interest 
was  daily  on  the  increase;"  and, 
IsMtly,  he  ^  begged  leave  to  ask,  if 
there  were  not  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving, that,  generally  speaking,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  upon 
the  increase— if  the  comforts  ofthe 
people,  generally  speaking,  were  in 
the  least  degree  diminished  ?"  f 

It  is  inconceivable  how.  any  per- 
sons can  find  pleasure  in  thus  coun- 
terfeiting distress,  and  pretending 
they  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  used 
to  be,  when  it  is  evident,  from  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  there 
is  actually  nothing  to  complain  about. 
For  how  does  the  question  present 
itself?  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
certain  classes  of  persons  (not  ex- 
ceeding from  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand,  at  the  utmost,  if  we  re- 


strict the  number  to  those  who  sign* 
ed  the  petitions  to  Parliament)  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  trade, 
manufacture,  commerce,  agriculture, 
&c.,  who  have  taken  it  mto  their 
heads,  or  who  have  been  unaccount-^ 
ably  induced  to  believe,  by  design- 
ing demagogues,  that  they  are  in  ex- 
treme distress.  Some  assert  they  can 
only  get  starvation  wages  for  their 
labour,  and  yet  work  fifteen  hours  a- 
day;  others,  that  they  cannot  sell 
what  they  produce  for  enough  to 
pay  rents  and  taxes ;  some,  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  even  thus 
much,  but  that  they  are  forestalled 
in  markets  where  they  once  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  ,*  others,  that  their  ruin 
is  certain,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for 
the  present  state  of  things;  and  many, 
that  absolute  ruin  has  already  come 
upon  them.  In  short,  their  repre- 
sentations of  their  own  condition, 
could  they  be  believed,  amoimt  to  a 
description  of  national  distress  such 
as  (to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Eldon4! 
who  went,  of  course,  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  to  be  belie- 
ved) *•  had  never  been  equalled  in 
this  kingdom  at  any  period  of  its  his- 
tory— distress  so  severe  and  grind- 
ing, as  would  have  broken  the  very 
hearts  of  any  men  but  Englishmen." 

This  is  the  case  of  the  Country ; 
but  it  is  an  old  and  very  true  saying, 
that  one  story  is  good  till  another  is 
heard. 

Ministers  and  their  adherents  deny 
these  statements ;  and  they  not  only 
deny — tiiey  disprove  them.  Their 
mere  denial,  however,  must  be  en- 
titled to  more  weight  than  the  inte- 
rested assertions  of  the  complaining 
party ;  upon  Uie  same  principle,  that 
the  ship's  surgeon  was  a  better  judge 
whether  a  man  was  dead  than  the 
man  himself,  who  swore  he  was  alive, 
when  his  messmates  were  about  to 
heave  him  overboard,  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  ofthe  doctor's  opi- 
nion. Their  proofs  were  irrefraga- 
ble. 

One  Cabinet  Minister}  (following 
the  example  of  his  very  particular 
friend,  Co«»/ Pomposo]])  takes  out 
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of  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  private  let- 
ters from  Glasgow,  Leeds,  or  Man- 
chester,and  demonstrates,  upon  their 
authority,  that  English  labourers  and 
artisans,  English  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, English  farmers,  and 
English  shipowners,  are  still,  as  they 
once  were,  possessed  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  comforts,  the  happiness, 
the  affluence  of  existence.  Mr  Kirk- 
man  Finky,  Mr  Gott,  Mr  Pym,  with 
Mr  A,  B,  and  C,  state,  that  in  their 
parts  of  the  country,  ''  neither  the 
agricultural  nor  the  manufacturing 
interests  had  any  thing  to  complain 
of;"  that  "  the  prices  of  labour  were 
highly  satisfactory ;"  that  the  people 
*'  were  seldom  in  circumstances  of 
greater  comfort  than  at  present;" 
and  that  ^  they  were  not  aware  of 
any  unusual  distress  among  the  work- 
ing classes."  Yet  these  very  people 
are  so  besotted,  or  so  perverse,  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  their  own  si- 
tuati<Mi,  so  egregiously  imposed  upon 
as  to  their  r^  condition,  or  so  basely 
culpable  of  wilful  deception,  tluut 
they  fill  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other  with  cries  of  distress,  and 
have  the  audacity  to  approach  Par- 
liament as  clamorous  petitioners  for 
relief  from  fictitious  difficulties. 

AnoUier  Cabinet  Minister,*  no  less 
anxious  than  his  colleague  to  sub- 
vert these  idle  fallacies,  adopted,  as 
a  test,  the  following  data,  shewing, 
by  comparison,  what  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town  of  Birmingham  at 
progressive  periods  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Ah  uno  disce  omnes.  If 
Birmiuj^bam  liad  flourished  since 
1819,  all  other  places  must  have  flou- 
rished equally. — This  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition. — And  if  all  other 
places  have  flourished,  then  the  coun- 
try has  flourished.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  What  becomes, 
therefore,  of  the  alleged  distress  ? 
**  In  1820,  there  were  198  maltsters 
in  Birmingham;  in  1829,  291.  In 
1825,  there  were  1150  tobacco-deal- 
ers; in  1829,  1568.  In  1820,  there 
were  81  wine-sellers;  in  1829,  151. 
In  1819,  there  were  38  four-wheeled 
carriages ;  in  1822,  44 ;  in  1825,  94  ; 
in  1827,  136 ;  and  in  1828,  157.  It 
might  be  said  that  this  only  shewed 
an  increase  in  the  comforts  of  the 


upper  classes;  but  the  number  of 
two-wheeled  carriages  in  use  in  those 
years  would  shew  that  this  conre- 
nience  had  been  largely  diffused 
through  the  middle  and  lower  dass- 
ea.  m  1819,  there  were  301  two- 
wheeled  carriages;  in  1822,  ^1 ;  in 
1825,386;  and  in  1828,471.  In  1819, 
there  were  623  houses  assessed  to 
the  taxes;  in  1822, 791;  and  in  1828, 
977." 

Facts  are  stubborn  things;  and 
figures  the  most  stubborn  of  fiscts. 
It  is  yery  true,  that  during  an  in- 
terval of  ten  years,  both  the  resident 
and  casual  population  of  a  town  like 
Birmingham,  would  go  on  increa- 
sing; and  a  superficial  reasoner 
miffht  contend  that  the  increase  of 
nuutsters,  wine-sellers,  tobacco-deal- 
ers, four  and  two  wheeled  carriaeea, 
houses,  &C.  was  in  the  ratio  of  Suit 
increase  of  population.  But  this  is 
not  the  legitimate  inference.  The 
special  argument  obviously  intended 
to  be  founded  upon  these  returns, 
(for  no  other  would  serve  the  gene- 
ral argument  which  it  is  meant  to 
illustrate,)  is,  that  they  who  kept  one 
carriage  in  1819,  keep  two  in  1829; 
that  Uiey  who  then  lived  in  one  house, 
now  live  in  two;  while  one-third, 
or  one-half  more  of  beer  and  tobacco 
is  drunk  and  smoked  by  the  same 
persons,  at  the  latter  period,  as  was 
smoked  and  drunk  at  the  former; 
thus  proving,  to  demonstration,  their 
increased  ability  to  command  the 
various  luxuries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  a  signal  ad- 
vantage to  any  nation,  to  have  a  body 
of  enlightened  persons  so  well  ac- 
auainted  with  other  people's  a&irs, 
tnat  they  can  at  all  times  set  them 
right  in  matters  which  most  nearly 
concern  themselves,  'miere  sudi  a 
body  exists,  delusion  can  never  be  of 
long  duration ;  and  I  doubt  not  at  the 
present  moment,  the  country  is  as 
well  '<  satisfied"  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  that  every  class 
in  it  18  thriving  and  prosperous. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  symp- 
toms of  our  situation  would  be  in- 
deed alarming.  If  it  could  be  sus- 
pected, that  our  best  and  dearest  u- 
terests  have  been  sacrificed  to  vain 
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theories;  that  all  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  our  prosperity  have  been 
removed;  that  we  are  circumnavi- 
gating the  shores  of  visionary  experi- 
menty  in  search  of  enchanted  gar- 
dens, mines  of  ma^ic  wealth,  and  pa- 
laces of  necromantic  diamonds ;  that 
being  well,  we  wished  to  be  better, 
and  are  incalculably  worse ;  that  we 
now  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  peti- 
tioning people,  and  an  incredulous 
legislature;  a  complaining  nation, 
and  a  government  that  denies  we 
Lave  any  cause  for  complaint ;  an 
advancing  spirit  of  remonstrance, 
and  an  increasing  spirit  of  resistance; 
that  the  mockery  of  statistical  re- 
turns and  comparative  statements, 
the  whole  machmery  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  of  items  and  of  figures,  are 
opposed  to  the  reality  of  grievances ; 
that  certain  tow^ns,  and  certain  classes 
of  the  population,  are  told  they  must 
be  prosperous,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tressed; must  be  rich,  and  cannot 
be  poor ;  must  be  making  large  pro- 
fits, and  cannot  be  losing,  when  they 
themselves  know,  and  feel,  and  pro- 
claim that  they  are  disti'essed,  and 
poor,  and  almost  beggared;  if,  I  say, 
this  could  be  suspected  to  be  our 
real  condition,  then  should  we  be 
hastening  to  a  crisis  which,  if  there 
were  no  power  in  ourselves  or  our 
rulers  to  avert,  would  shake  the  em- 
pire to  its  foundations. 

Are  we  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
such  a  crisis?  Are  we  drifting  to- 
wards the  vortex  ?  There  are  those 
who  respond  to  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  And  there  is  one 
among  them,  rising  steadily  but  bril- 
liantly upon  oiu*  political  horizon, 
with  a  lustre  which  betokens  a  me- 
ridian of  increasing  brightness,  whose 
language  I  will  bon*ow  while  I  re- 
cord his  sentiments;  language  no 
less  eloquent  and  forcible,  than  the 
sentiments  it  clothes  are  just  and 
convincing.*  What,  he  enquires, 
have  been  the  causes  of  our  calami- 
ties ? — **  We  inhabit  the  same  coun- 
try, favoured  beyond  all  others  in 
soil  and  climate,  unrivalled  in  its  po- 
sition, surrounded  by  the  same  ocean, 
the  scene  of  its  brightest  glories,  and 
till  of  late,  one  of  the  most  inexhaus- 
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tible  and  certain  elements  of  its 
wealth ; — we  possess  the  same  colo- 
nies, pouring  into  the  lap  of  this 
country  the  riches  of  every  soil  and 
climate  under  the  sun,  and  which 
they  give  to  us  in  exchange  for.  the 
products  of  British  skill  and  indus- 
try. We  possess  capital,  equal  to 
feed  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
we  have  what  is  the  superior, because 
that  which  is  the  creator  of  capital, 
industry — wholly  unrivalled  by  any 
other  nation,  or  even  by  this  in  any 
preceding  age ;  we  have  institutions 
which  are  supposed  to  prosper  and 
protect  that  industiy,  and  to  secure 
that  capita],  beyond  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and,  sir,  all  these  incalculable 
advantages  (any  of  which  ought  to 
be  of  itself  a  source  of  prosperity) 
we  have  now  enjoyed  during  a  long 
and  profound  peace ;  long,  1  say,  in 
reference  to  that  which  we  have  of- 
ten before  experienced;  profound, 
however  compared :  and  still,  sir,  the 
people  are  in  universal  distress, — 
they  are  at  the  bar  asserting  it, — they 
are  there  demandingrelief, — they  ai'e 
demanding  that  relief  which  I  believe 
in  my  conscience  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  bestow,  and  which  I  as  fully 
oelieve  nothing  but  an  unaccountable 
pertinacity  in  adhering  to  a  novel 
and  absurd  feeling  prevents  us  from 
bestowing,  and  wliich,  itself  the  off- 
spring of  change,  and  when  every 
thing  else  has  been  seen  to  be  chan- 
geable, is,  it  appears,  to  be  immu- 
table, and  even  sacred  from  enquiry. 
Now,  sir,  as  the  distress  can  be  no 
longer  denied,  or  very  successfully 
palliated,  it  is  really  curious  to  learn 
what  a  number  of  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  it.  It  would  be  amusing 
to  give  their  catalogue,  were  it  not 
too  appalling  to  be  a  subject  of  mii*th. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just 
preceded  me,f  has  enumerated  some 
of  the  causes  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  given,  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  this  countiy.  In  1 822,  the 
farmers  were  in  fault ;  they  produ- 
ced too  much  :  in  1826,  too  little.  In 
1826,  the  English  Bankers  were  to 
blame.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
it  is  the  Irish  bog-trotters,  the  pea- 
santry there,  who  do  the  mischief. 
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Over-production,  and  under-produc- 
tion—too good  and  too  bad  harvests^ 
— ^have  alternately  been  appealed  to ; 
1827  was  a  dry  season,  1829  awet  one ; 
in  fact,  nothing  can  equal  the  choice 
and  variety  of  we  reasons  which  now 
apologize  for  the  universal  distresses 
of  the  country.  But  one  of  the  last 
of  the  reasons  for  English  distress 
deserves  a  moment's  attention.  It 
is  discovered,  I  believe,  that  the 
poor,  in  some  other  and  neighbouring 
countries,  are  in  no  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  But  when,  sir,  till 
THIS  PERIOD,  when  excuses  have  to 
be  made  to  the  people  in  behalf 
of  the  absurd  policy  now  pursued, 
— ^when,  I  say,  was  such  a  fact  not 
presented  as  one  evincing  in  the 
nighest  decree  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  condition  of  the 
English  labourers  and  artisans,  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  same  classes 
m  surrounding  countries?  Sir,  we 
want  no  histoncal  proofs,  no  statisti- 
cal facts,  to  convince  us  that  any 
time  for  a  century  past,  the  serfs  or 
Poland,  for  instance,  who  are  now 
the  rivals  of  the  English  labourers, 
and  the  operatives  of  Southern 
France,  compared  with  our  own 
artisans,  were  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative destitution.  They  are  now, 
it  appears,  rivals    in    wretched- 


ness ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system  put  it  forth  as  a  sufEcient 
reason  tor  the  unparalleled  distress 
of  our  industrious  population,  if  tiiey 
can  shew  tiiat  the  workmen  of  other 
countries  are  similar  sufferers.*  Sir, 
we  want  no  better  proof  of  the  fa- 
tuity of  the  present  system^  vrhen 
its  advocates  can  advance  no  better 
apology  for  the  distresses  of  their  own 
countnr,  than  presenting  the  pic- 
ture of  the  wretchedness  of  others. 
But^  sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing to  what  causes  I  attribute  the 
distresses  of  the  country.  By  re- 
verting that  system  of  policy  by  which 
the  nation  attained  to  its  proud  pre- 
eminence of  wealth  and  power — by 
which  its  people  rose '  to  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  previous^ 
unknown.  It  is,  I  think,  a  maxim  of 
Lord  Bacon's,  (l  am  sure  it  is  one  of 
common  senise,)  that  those  means  br 
which  any  advantages  are  obtained 
are  those  only  bv  which  they  can  be 
retained.  We  nave  thought  fit  to 
reverse  it;  and  we  see  t£e  conse- 
quences 1  Our  wealth  and  capital 
are  duainishing  more  rapidly  thaa 
they  ware  accumulated.  If  we  re- 
view the  advantages  which  this  na- 
tion so  pre-eminentiy  possesses,  of 
which  of  them  do  we  now  duly 
avail  ourselves  ?    N^luch  of  tiiem 


*  Within  eight  and  forty  houra  after  these  worth  feU  frooa  the  H^  of  lir  Smikar  in 
the  Hoiiae  of  Commons,  a  member  df  the  other  hevae,  is  the  debate  upon  the  Dukt 
of  Richmond*s  motion  (March  18th)  for  a  oommitlee  of  cnquirj,  similar  to  tfait 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  Mr  Davenport,  nrgtA  thia  very  argomcBt,  (if  aifv* 
ment  it  may  be  calied,)  with  a  seemini^ly  profound  reiiaooe  upon  its  oogeacy.  It  was 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  who  enlivened  the  tofic  of  national  siifiiBUif 
by  observing,  that  "  tales  of  woe,  and  desolation,  and  public  distress  had  been  a 
standing  subject  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  that,  acoording  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  the  counU-y  had  been  ruined  sevens-two  times  between  1686  and  1723.* 
(By  the  bye,  the  **  complaints  of  the  people,"  their  **  tales  of  woe,**  and  tfie  **  poUie 
distress,"  were  discussed  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  and  levity,  and  defiance,  by  soate  neUe 
lords,  not  this  evening  only,  but  before  and  after,  whidi  I  deeply  regret.  It  is  pot 
politic  to  let  the  people  see  how  proudly  even  proud  men  can  treat  them ;  or  teach 
them  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  peer  by  the  same  standard  that  a  peer  employs  in 
estimating  the  value  of  a  plebeian.  Lord  BUenborough  was  one  of  the  noble  lords 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  I  name  him,  hecause  his  silly  indiscretion  received  a 
suitable  rebuke  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  It  was  a  smart  rap  on  the  koneUes 
for  his  lordship.  But  to  return  to  his  Grace.)  "They  should  consider  what  the 
limits  of  the  distress  were,  and  they  would  find  that  from  the  BSack  sea  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  ocean,  ^e  aame  distreea  piwatU 
ed  :  he  did  not  say  to  the  same  amount,  bnt  certainly  the  same  Ostress."  (This  is  a 
droll  kind  of  identity.)  »  If  those  causes,  then,  to  whioh  the  distnas  was  impnted, 
were  reaUy  the  causes  of  it,  where  those  causes  did  not  exist,  there  could  not  be  dis- 
tress."  Q.  E.  D.  If  his  Grace's  magnificent  seat  at  Stowe  were  set  on  fire  by 
lightning,  and  his  town-mansion  by  an  incondhury,  and  both  w««  bimud  to  the 
ground,  how,  save  by  a  quibble,  oould  he  pi!ove  that  eaOMStly  the  stmt  cansei  M  il* 
ways  necessary  to  produce  similar  effects  ? 
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have  we  not  practically  surren- 
dered ?" 

I  wish  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Mr  Peel,  and  Mr  Goulburn,  and 
Mr  Hemes,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Cabinet  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  would  meditate  upon 
these  simple  facts.  They  are  more 
valuable  than  a  waggon-load  of  in- 
genious theories  or  elaborate  argu- 
ments. They  speak  home  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  receive  from  it 
that  prompt  assent,  which  is  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  reason  to  the 
authority  of  truth.  In  an  evil  hour, 
Parliament  was  induced  to  lend  its 
sanction  to  the  experiment  of  ascer- 
taining whether  we  could  not  do 
better  for  ourselves  than  the  wisdom 
or  many  generations  had  done  for 
us.  We  were  not  satisfied  witli 
surpassing  all  other  countries  in 
wealth,  in  power,  and  in  greatness. 
We  yielded  to  a  puerile  feeling  of 
self-rivalry.  We  walked  our  course 
among  nations  in  unapproachable 
supremacy.  Not  only  no  competitor 
crossed  our  path  or  ^ined  upon  our 
steps,  it  coidd  hardly  be  said  there 
was  one  in  sight,  look  round  on 
whichsoever  side  we  chose.  Was 
not  this  enough  for  our  ambition, 
— ^more  than  enough  for  our  welfare  ? 
It  seemed  otherwise.  Our  greatness 
wanted  addition.  Our  wealth  cried 
out  for  more.  Perhaps  it  was  a  laud- 
able impulse  we  foUowed,  in  seek- 
ing to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  both. 
But  what  demon  stood  between  the 
nation  and  its  rulers,  what  spirit  of 
absurdity  was  it  that  took  possession 
of  our  councils,  when  the  portentous 
folly  of  going  backward  was  hailed 
as  the  £scovery  of  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  going  forward  with  accele- 
rated rapidity, — when  the  insane  no- 
velty was  adopted  of  trying  to  sur- 
pass ourselves,  by  abandoning  ail  the 
methods  we  had  successfully  em- 
ployed to  surpass  others  ?  The  mis- 
chief, however,  though  grievous,  is 
not  irreparable.  We  have  committed 
a  signal  blunder — Let  us  renounce  it. 
We  have  fallen  into  a  marvellous  er- 
ror. But  the  noblest  triumph  over  er- 
ror is  the  return  to  that  right  path  from 
which  it  beguiled  us.  Above  all,  let 
us  hasten  to  do  that  with  iree  grace 
which  events  are  hastening  to  do  for 
Vfl^  but  which,  if  we  wait  their  opera- 


tion, we  shall  find  accompanied  by 
what  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  avoid. 
The  country  is  placed  in  a  singu- 
lar, and,  were  1  speaking  of  any  other 
nation  but  England,  I  should  add,  an 
imminently  perilous,  {)08ition.  It  has 
respectfully,  and  constitutionally,  ap- 
proached the  Le^slature,  with  a  una- 
nimous declaration  of  its  sufferings. 
Its  "  tale  of  woe"  has  run^,  even  to 
satiety,  and  to  the  deadenmg  of  all 
sympathy  nearly,  in  the  ears  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  Right  or 
wrong,  it  has,  with  one  voice,  ascri- 
bed those  sufferings  to  the  measures 
of  government; — ^not  to  the  present 
administration, — nor  to  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding, — ^but  to  the  po- 
licy of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  du- 
ring tlie  last  tw^ve  years.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  it  matters  nothing; 
for  being  disti-essed,  the  right  is 
its  to  look  to  government  for  relief 
The  mere  fact,  indeed,  of  bringing 
under  their  notice,  in  a  regular  con- 
stitutional way,  by  petition,  the  ex- 
istence of  great  and  general  distress, 
carries  with  it,  or  ought  to  do  so,  the 
obligation  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  re- 
medy there  be.  It  has  been  told, 
however,  in  express  words  by  Mi- 
nisters, and  in  silent  majorities  by 
their  adherents,  that  remedy  there  is 
none.  The  government  avows  its 
helplessness ;  confesses  its  inability 
to  restore  the  national  prosperity; 
and  the  people,  therefore,  are  left  to 
their  own  devices — ^thrown  upon  their 
own  resources — delivered  up  to  their 
own  remedies.  Now,  such  a  state  of 
things  in  any  country  but  England, 
would  be  pregnant  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences, — consequen-* 
ces  neither  remote  nor  ambiguous. 
Here,  fortunately,  these  consequen- 
ces are  remote.  Englishmen  reason 
with  their  condition,  and  mingle 
more  true  philosophy  with  their  rea- 
soning than  is  taught  in  the  schools. 
Finding  the  government  can  do  no- 
tliing,  mey  will  at  once  set  to  work, 
and  try  the  utmost  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  Our  danger,  therefore, 
in  this,  as  I  have  called  it,  singular 
position,  lies  at  the  extreme  point  of 
suffering,  which,  if  it  be  reached, 
touches  at  the  same  moment  that  of 
resistance.  What  auspicious  space 
may  yet  intervene,  I  am  not  bold 
enough  to  guess,  much  less  to  define ; 
but  since  it  seems  we  have  only  the 
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chapter  of  accidents  (called  by  Mi- 
nisters the  **  elasticity  and  vigour  of 
the  national  character")  to  trust  to, 
to  lift  us  out  of  our  "  painful "  and 
"  temporary"  difficulties,  I  would 
fain  hope  it  is  spacious  enough  to 
allow  of  every  chance  that  may  be 
upon  the  cards. 

I  have  said,  that  among  the  thin^ 
talked  about,  were  Portugal,  Don  Mi- 

giel,  Greece,  and  Prince  Leopold, 
ortugal  and  Greece !  Is  it  possible 
to  name  these  two  countries,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  foreign  policy,  and 
not  diink  of  Canning's  grave  ?  I  will 
provoke  no  controversy,  offend  no 
)reiudices,  revive  no  bitterness  of 
'eeling,  by  examining  in  detail,  or 
characterisinff  in  general  terms,  the 

grinciples  of  nis  brief  administration; 
rief,  if  we  calculate  its  duration  by 
the  months  he  was  Prime  Minister, 
but  extended  through  many  years,  if 
we  more  correctly  ascribe  to  his  in- 
fluence, from  the  time  he  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the 
tone,  and  sentiments,  and  measures 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  govern- 
ment. Were  it  my  humour  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  at  this  time,  I  could 
do  BO  in  a  way  which  might  startle 
some,  who  now  repose  in  confidence 
upon  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office  over  its  diplomatic  mys- 
teries. But  I  shall  content  myself 
with  advancing  no  other  claim  on  be- 
half of  the  departed  Minister,  than 
has  been  conceded  alike  by  those 
who  loved,  and  by  those  who  hated, 
by  those  who  admired,  and  by  those 
who  feared  him :  the  claim  of  having 
raised  the  character,  and  by  conse- 
quence, stren^hened  the  authority, 
of  England,  in  Tier  forei^i  relations.  A 
pamphlet  has  been  published,  attribu- 
ted (I  know  not  how  correctly)  to 
Lady  Canninff,enti  tied, ''An  Authentic 
Account  of  Mr  Canning's  Policy  with 
respect  to  Portugal."  It  is  ably  writ- 
ten, by  whomsoever  the  pen  has  been 
held,  and  portions  of  it,  I  can  assert 
on  my  own  knowledge,  justify  the 
title.  The  concluding  sentences  are 
apposite  to  my  present  purpose,  and 
I  transcribe  them.  •*  While  Mr  Can- 
ning's expiring  energies  were  exert- 
ing themselves,  as  they  had  so  long 
been,  in  anxious  toil  for  his  country's 
welfare,  and  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  perfect  brightness  of  his  mental 


faculties  was  obscured  by  the  acute* 
ness  of  his  bodily  sufferings,  the  last 
words  which  he  uttered  on  political 
affiiirs  were  these : — *  I  have  labour- 
ed hard  for  the  last  few  years  to  piac« 
the  country  in  the  high  station  whidi 
she  now  holds.  Two  years  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  government 
will  undo  all  that  I  have  aone.'  The 
two  years  are  now  expired.  Has 
the  prophecy  been  falsified  bj  the 
event?" — I  will  net  commit  mvaelf 
to  any  premature  opinion,  by  answer- 
ing this  question,  m  tlie  absence  of 
those  documents  concerning  Greece 
and  Portugal,  which  Ministers  hare 
so  long  promised  should  be  lai(ib^ 
fore  Parliament,  but  which  hare  not 
vet  been  communicated.  There  are, 
however,  some  general  features  of 
their  foreign  policy,  and  some  8|)e- 
cific  transactions  connected  ^ith 
Portugal,  which  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  argument,  without  prejudice 
to  their  whole  system,  unaer  what- 
ever aspect  that  system  shall  appear 
when  tney  submit  it  to  Parliament 
A  nation  can  never  be  reduced  to 
worse  circumstances  than  to  be 
afraid  to  do  itself  justice.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  our  case ;  but  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  fear  and  the  neglect  of  asserting 
justice.  Mr  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton,  hare 
taken  great  pains  to  inculcate  the 
notion,  that,  though  we  are  prepared 
for  war,  we  are  enamoured  of  p«a(%; 
and  they  have,  on  all  occasions,  so 
much  more  earnestly  expressed  dieir 
pacific  predilections  than  their  war- 
like appetites,  that  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing a  suspicion  should  prevail  rerjr 
generally  on  the  continent,  that  they 
would  "  put  up  with  a  great  deal" 
before  they  would  even  look  pugna- 
cious, or  point  significantly  to  the 
hilt  of  a  sword.  **  Peace  is  Aeirdear 
delight,  not  Fleury's  more."  Thejr 
call  this  maintaining  a  dignified  neu- 
trality. I  am  afraid,  however,  a 
country  that  too  ostentatiously  avows 
its  disinclination  to  go  to  war,  places 
itself  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as 
if  it  declared  its  inability;  so  far, at 
least,  as  holding  forth  an  invitation 
to  every  other  country,  to  pursue  its 
own  plans  with  a  civil  disregard  ot 
the  opinions  or  interests  of  its  peace- 
able ally.  Nay,  should  it  even  be 
roused,  and  bluster  a  Uttle,  it  is  al^ 
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most  in  the  oondition  of  an  individual 
^0  allusion  to  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Clare)  who  lets  it  be  known  he  has 
fiworn  never  to  fight  a  duel,  and  so 
offers  his  nose  to  the  finder  and 
thumb  of  any  one  who  is  disposed 
to  tweak  it.  "  But  when"  (as  was 
justly  asked  by  Mr  Lamb  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  Session)  '<  has  a 
nation  avoided  war,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  its  fear  for  the  consequences  ? 
It  is  the  duty  of  nations  to  stare  war 
in  the  face."—"  Aye,"  replied  Mr 
Peel,  "  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  those  countries  which 
refrained  from  entering  on  an  unjust 
war,  had  always  proved  most  capa- 
ble of  carrying  on  a  just  one."  Tnis 
is  a  piece  of  homely  political  mora- 
lity, not  very  "  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter;" unless  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  means  to  infer,  that  sdl 
wars  are  successful  in  the  ratio  of 
their  justice,  an  inference  which 
would  not  exactly  fit  the  wars  waged 
by  France  under  her  ti'iple  Quality  of 
revolutionary,  consular,  ana  imperi- 
al. I  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  for  all  practical  and  useful  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  the  justice  of  wai's  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
we  do  with  many  other  things  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  which,  in 
our  ignorance,  we  call  evils.  For 
one  point  is  quite  certain;  there 
never  was  a  battle  fought,  since  the 
first,  whenever  it  took  place,  down 
to  that  which  we  may  expect  short- 
ly to  heai-  of,  between  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty's  troops,  and  those  of 
bis  Most  Sublime  Highness  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  in  which  both  parties 
did  not  appeal  to  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  celebrate  victory  or  de- 
plore defeat,  as  the  triumph  or  disas- 
ter of  this  same  justice. 

The  true  policy  of  a  coimtry,  in 
my  mind,  is  to  affright  war  from  its 
confines  by  her  own  image.  I  would 
not  merely  husband  the  sinews  of 
war ;  I  would  not  merely  store  ar- 
senals, build  ships,  and  levy  men ;  my 
hand  should  be  upon  my  sword,  and 
my  sword  against  my  enemy,  in  the 
same  moment  he  became  such. 
Among  individuals,  the  man  who  is 
feared,  because  he  is  known  to  have 
m  him  a  quality  daugerous  to  of- 
fence, is  the  man  who  is  seldom  of- 
fended ;  while  he  who  passes  for  a 
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very  honourable  person,  a  very  just 
person,  but  one  who  sleeps  upon  an 
injury,  and  admits  candid  explana- 
tions in  the  morning,  is  the  man  to 
whom  injuries  are  done  to-day,  and 
apologies  offered  to-mon*o\v.  So 
with  nations.  Fritter  away  wrongs 
in  conferences,  protocols,  and  dis- 
patches ;  delegate  to  diplomacy  what 
belongs  to  gunpowder;  let  ambas* 
sadors  expostulate,  when  generals 
should  take  tlie  field,  and  though  wm* 
may  thus  be  avoided,  the  occasion 
for  it  is  not;  while  the  only  thing 
that  is  preserved,  is  a  peace  which 
you  henceforth  keep,  not  at  your 
own  discretion,  but  at  die  conveni- 
ence of  others.  Nor  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  this  hostile  attitude  in- 
volves the  frequency,  much  less  die 
necessity,  of  hostile  action.  Just  the 
reverse.  For,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  and  dierefore  may  be  fairly 
assumed,  that,  in  such  cases  as  I  am 
contemplating,  war  is  not  a  pastime, 
or  a  thing  of  little  m omenta  to  other 
states ;  that  it  presents  itself  to  them 
as  an  alternative  fraught  with  weigh- 
ty consequences,  both  financial  and 
political ;  it  follows,  tliey  Anil  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  how  they  conduct 
themselves  towards  an  ally  who  can- 
not be  played  with ;  an  ally  whom 
they  may  not  Avind  up  and  unwind 
at  tlieir  convenience,  but  one  who, 
they  know  by  experience,  being 
wound  up,  strikes.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  a  course  like  this,  is  the 
course  no  less  of  sound  policy  than 
of  true  honour ;  of  policy,  because 
it  does  not  invite  insult ;  of  honour, 
because  it  promptly  resents  it. 

I  do  not  thuik  I  assert  what  is  in- 
capable of  proof,  when  I  say  that  one 
of  the  secret  springs  by  which  the 
foreign  relations  of  tnis  country  have 
been  regulated  since  the  accession 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  power, 
has  been  the  desure  to  purge  them 
from  the  Canning  spirit.  Earl  Dud- 
ley, and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  could  give 
valuable  and  curious  testimony  on 
this  point,  if  it  were  required  of  them. 
Where  the  good  faith  and  political 
integrity  of  the  country  were  pled- 
ged, this  bias  was  necessarily  check- 
ed, or  at  least  modified ;  but  where-, 
ever  there  Avas  room  for  change, 
Avitliout  involving  a  direct  sacrifice 
of  national  character,  or  such  a  breach 
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of  positif  e  engageneat  as  would  have 
juiitified  an  appeal  to  war— wherever 
it  was  posflible  to  go  to  the  left,  be- 
cause Mr  Canning  had  gone  to  the 
ri^ht,  or  to  the  rig&t^  because  he  had 
twen  the  left»  there  it  has  been  done, 
i  stale  this  opinion  with  the  less  he« 
•itatiouy  because  I  am  prepared  to 
state  with  equal,  and  even  greater 
confidence,  that  Mr  Canning  himself 
was  tainted  with  the  same  weakness. 
I  will  not  say  Ihww^  (for  men  hard- 
ly confess  such  motives  to  their  own 
hearts^)  but  I  believe,  upon  grounds 
inferior  <Mily  to  the  knowledge  which 
confession  would  afford,  that  when 
Mr  Canning  consented  to  renounce 
the  tempting  emoluments  of  his  ap- 
pohitment  as  Govemor-Greneral  of 
India,  to  direct  the  fordgn  policy  <^ 
England,  whatever  settled  and  de- 
liberate principles  he  may  have 
brought  to  his  office,  and  which  he 
would  equally  have  brought  under 
any  circumstances,  there  were  others, 
which  owed  their  existence  and  their 
resolute  adoption  to  the  simple  fact, 
that  he  was  the  successor  of  the 
Marauis  of  Londonderry.  These 
are  the  infirmities  of  ^eat  minds.  I 
deplored  them  in  Mr  Caiming.  I  can- 
not admire  them  (if  I  am  ri^ht  in 
my  opinion)  in  the  Duke  ot  Wel- 
lington. His  Grace,  too,  is  without 
the  palliative  which  may  be  claimed 
for  Mr  Canning.  The  latter  stood 
openly  opposed  to  many  parts  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry; but  the  former  was  an 
assenting  colleague  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  in  Parliament,  to  all  the  foreign 
policy  of  Mr  Canning,  down  to  the 
moment  that  he  resigned  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  OfiSce. 

It  is  to  the  paralyzing  infiuence  of 
this  infirmity,  i  attribute  much  of  the 
feeble  and  vacillating  character  of  our 
proceedings  as  regards  Greece  and 
Portugal.  We  are  again  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  when  we 
were  civilly  enough  permitted  to  pro- 
test against  those  thmgs  of  which  we 
did  not  approve,  and  when,  having 
protested,  the  things  were  done  with 
all  imaginable  disregard  of  our  dis- 
approbation. The  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  the  gates  of  Constantinople ;  Don 
Miguel  on  the  throne  of  Portugal 


with  the  c<HistitutioB  in  hb  pocket, 
and  the  constitutionalieta  in  exile; 
and  Greece,  waiting  to  be  governed 
by  Ihince  Leopok£  are  amoDf  the 
more  striking  illustrations  of  the  no- 
tion which  prevails  of  our  pacific  pre- 
dilections. With  respect  to  Greece, 
indeed,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen*  did 
not  hesiute  to  affirm,  that  the  Treaty 
of  the  6th  July  **  waa  not  fraoied  with 
a  view  to  its  independence,  but  ita 
pacification  only."  Did  the  &amer 
of  that  Treaty  ever  separate,  in  hig 
mind,  the  independence  from  the  pa- 
cification ?  Could  he  do  so  ?  Could 
any  statesman  do  so  ?  Would  tkm 
pacification  have  been  worth  a 
month's  purchase,  widiout  the  iade- 
pendence — the  solid  and  secure  in- 
dependence ?  Wliat  was  ike  princi- 
ple— ^the  necessary  principle;,  of  our 
mterf erence  'i  That  war  should  cease, 
and  that  end  gained,  that  we  should 
trouble  ourselves  no  further  ?  So  in- 
deed says  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
so,  too,  says  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Why  ?  For  no  earthly  reason  but  to 
build  upon  the  absurdity  a  false  claim 
to  superior  wisdom,  or  superior  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  Greece.  The 
plain  English  of  it  is  this :  "  Mr  Can- 
ning, by  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  July, 
limited  the  boon  Xopacificaiian  only  ; 
but  we,  the  present  minist^^  took  a 
larger  aim,  and  have  provided  for 
independence."  As  if  one  of  the  ju- 
niw  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or 
even  Alderman  Waithman,  could  have 
blundered  so  deplorably,  as  to  have 
put  all  that  machinery  in  motion 
which  was  brought  into  play  by  the 
above  Treaty,  for  the  single  purpose 
of  terminating  the  war.  No  doubt, 
the  noble  Secretary  for  Fm'eign  Af- 
fairs would  point  to  the  Treaty,  and 
ask,  in  what  part  d  it,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  the  three  poweis 
bound  themselves  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  But  /would 
point  to  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  ask  the  noble  Lord  what 
he  found  there^  (in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  courts 
of  London,  Paris,  and  St  Petersboig^ 
during  the  years  1826  and  1827,)  to 
justify  the  construction  he  now  puts 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  allied 
powers  ?  Or,  I  would  aak  die  Duke 
of  Wellington  what  were  his  instrw> 
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tioHSt  on  this  very  p<>int,wheA  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  hiB  mUBion  to  St  Peters- 
burg? 

With  respect  to  Portugal,  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear,  from  the  admls- 
uons  of  ministers  themselves,*  that 
they  have  allowed  Don  Miguel  to 
tweak  us  by  the  nose,  spit  in  our 
face,  and  apply  his  foot  to  &at  part 
of  our  national  person  which  is  re- 
j^arded  as  the  sanctuary  of  honour 
ui  individuals,  and  not,  therefore,  to 
be  violated  with  impunity.  And 
why  have  these  things  been  allow- 
ed ?  Because,  says  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, and  after  him  Lord  Godericb, 
the  offender  is  too  contemptible,  too 
inaignificant,  to  punish.  On  which 
side  does  the  insignificance  prepon- 
derate ?  But  suppose  we  grant  the 
argument,  must  we  also  grant  its 
consequence,  that  he  who  is  beneath 
notice,  for  his  injuries,  is  worthy  to 
be  sought  for  his  friendship  ?  This 
would  be  too  muck  Yet,  to  this 
practical  absurdity  it  comes.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  ^and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  some  kind  friend  will  indulge 
his  most  faithful  Majesty,  in  private, 
with  a  correct  translaticm  of  the  flat- 
tering epithets)  spoke  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Don  Miguel  in  these  terms: — 
^  That  he  isfalse,  that  he  is  treach- 
erous, and  that  he  is  perjured,  it  is 
IMPOSSIBLE  to  DEMY  1  lam  also  re«dy 
to  beHeve  that  he  is  cruel  !"f  And 
Lord  Goderich,  who  was  pime  mi- 
iiiater  {mirabile  dictu!)  auring  tlie 
tinae  that  some  of  these  ti'ansactions 
took  place,  which  have  stamped 
treachery,  perfidy,  and  perjury  on 
the  character  of  Miguel — Lord  G^e- 
ridi  lends  a  few  finishing  touches  to 
the  picture.  **  For  my  fuut,  I  think 
the  character  which  my  noble  friend 
hae  drawn  is  a  true  one." — "  As  to 
the  ceaduct  of  Don  Miguel,  which 
htm  arisen,  as  my  noble  friend  says, 
irom  perfidy  and  treachery,  and  by 
which  be  has  iiasuked  the  sovereign 
of  England,"  &g.— <<  I  confess  I  have 
not  language  to  express  tlie  contempt 
and  anaorrence  in  which  I  hold  the 
ooBduct  of  Den  Miguel,"  &c.  &cj: 


Thua,  then,  it  is  admitted,  (as  Lord 
Palmerston  observes,^)  that  *'  as  re- 
gards this  country,  he  has  broken 
ALL  FAiTU,  and  offered  personal  in- 
sult to  his  Miyesty."  And  yet, 
though  too  contemptible  to  punish 
for  these  delinquencies,  he  is  a  suf- 
ficiently dignified  and  respectable 
personage  to  seek  as  a  friend !  This 
country  ka$  so  sought  him,  and  be^i 
repulsed.  And  now,  (to  complete 
the  climax  of  our  own  dimity,)  we 
are  acc^ing,  if  not  soliciting,  the 
good  ofhces  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty.T 
We^  who  have  neither  power  to  com^ 
pel,  nor  influence  to  persuade,  ^  the 
treach^ous,  peijured,  and  perfidi- 
ous" king,  to  shake  hands  with  die 
monarch  he  has  ''  insulted,"  are  try- 
ing what  a  fiiend  can  do  for  us.  £ng-r 
land  seeks  a  mediator,  and  that  me- 
diator a  Bourbon,  to  obtain  for  her 
the  privilege  of  resuming  her  ancient 
relations  with  Portugal ! — Portugal ! 
her  oldest  ally,  bound  to  her  by  a 
century  and  a  half  of  solemnly  re- 
newed compacts ;  and,  since  the  fa- 
mous Methuen  treaty,  cherished  by 
li^r  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  her  ma- 
nufactures. Portugal!  in  whose 
cause  we  took  the  field,  when  Ni^po- 
leon  decreed  that  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  ceased  to  reign :  for  whom 
we  fought  and  conquered,  and  in 
whose  councils  it  has^ver  been  the 
policy  of  tfUa  countiy  to  prevail  over 
and  baffle  the  unceasiag  efforts  and 
manifold  intrigues  of  France,  at  all 
times,  and  unaer  all  circumstances, 
to  supplant  us  I  We  are  now  tlie  sup- 
uUantH  of  France  to  befriend  us  at 
Lisbon ;  and  Fitmce,  with  secret  ex- 
ultation at  the  humUity  of  our  atti- 
tude, smiles  graciously, and  promises 
us  her  good  offices,  to  be  bestowed, 
doubtless,  with  her  accustomed  dis- 
regard of  her  own  interests,  and  with 
a  spedal  oblivion  of  the  opportunity 
she  now  has,  to  say  one  word  for  us, 
and  two  for  herself.  How  Prince 
Polignac  must  contrast  his  pt'esent 
situation,  as  prime  minister,  with  his 
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former  one,  as  ambassador,  with  re- 
ference to  this  question  of  French 
and  English  influence  at  Lisbon  I  He 
can  recollect  a  case,  within  the  last 
six  years,  when  a  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Lisbon  held  language,  on  the 
subject  of  marching  French  troops 
into  Portugal,  so  reprehensible,  that 
he.  Prince  Poli^ac,  was  compelled 
to  obtain  from  his  government  a  sa- 
tisfactory assurance  in  writing,  (a 
verbal  assurance  was  rejected,)  that 
even  if  application  should  be  made 
to  France  oy  the  King  of  Portugal 
for  aid,  it  would  be  refused;  and 
further,  that  with  regard  to  the  am- 
bassador himself,  a  dispatch  had  been 
sent  to  him,  **  strongly  disapproving 
of  his  conduct"  He  may  remember, 
too,  how  nearly  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  endangered  by  one  rash  step  on 
the  part  of  that  ambassador,  wnen, 
fortunately,  the  commander  of  a  Spa- 
nish frontier  garrison  had  the  discre- 
tion not  to  obey  his  orders.  Lastly, 
he  may  remember,  that  when  he  was 
informed  by  our  government  of  these 
proceedings  by  we  agent  of  his,  and 
appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  how 
unceremoniously  incredulity  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
really  ignorant  Such  was  then  the 
jealousy  and  indignation  of  England 
at  the  bare  idea  of  French  influence, 
or  Frencli  interference,  in  Portugal. 
But  alas !  the  short  space  of  six  years 
has  been  suflBcient,  not  only  to  ex- 
tin^pish  this  jealousy,  and  calm  this 
indignation,  but  to  place  France  in 
the  position  of  a  mediator  on  behalf 
of  England,  in  obtaining  from  Portu- 
gal the  renewal  of  her  former  rela- 
tions with  that  country.  What  a  fall- 
ing ofl'  from  the  proutf  suflUciency  of 
our  own  power  to  obtain  our  own 
objects ! 

I  know  not  what  new  lights  may 
break  in  upon  us,  when  the  papers 
(all  the  papers,  I  hope^  relatmg  to 
our  negotiations  with  tne  Courts  of 
Lisbon  and  Rio  Janeiro,  are  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  But  unless  they 
disprove  what  Ministers  themselves 
have  admitted,  or  unless  Ministers 
have  compromised  their  own  char 
racter  unnecessarily  and  unjustly,  I 
think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  their  proceed- 
iugs.  I  dismiss  from  my  considera- 
tion altogether  the  incidental  ques- 
tions of  the  affair  at  Terceira,  the  re- 
cognition of  Donna  Mariai  and  the 


abandonment  of  the  constitutional 
party.  I  will  concede,  hypotbetically, 
that  in  all  these  points  the  course  of 
the  government  has  been  marked  by 
wisdom,  and  that  neutrality  has  been 
no  less  its  object  than  its  policy.  But 
I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  honour 
of  the  country  has  been  duly  main- 
tained ;  and  that  in  adopting  the  am- 
biguous principle  of  disdaining  to 
pimish  insults,  because  we  despise 
the  person  who  offers  them,  we  have 
not  established  the  precedent,  the 
dangerous  precedent,  that  there  are 
insists,  under  ^ven  circumstmces, 
to  which  we  will  submit  Mr  Fox, 
who  was  no  lover  of  war,  held  that 
the  **  honour  of  a  country  was  the 
best  justification  for  going  to  war;** 
and  Mr  Peel,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  our  transactions  with  Portu- 
gal, (March  10th,)  gave  to  this  maxim 
his  unqualified  assent.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  be  shewn  by  Ministra^ 
in  the  papers  they  have  promised  to 
produce,  whether  (I  use  the  words 
of  Mr  Peel  himself)  ''  the  interests 
of  this  country  obliged  us  to  enter 
into  a  war,  or  to  hold  that  menaciiu^ 
language,  which,  if  disregarded,  len 
no  alternative  but  war  ?" 

His  Majesty,  in  his  speech  to  Parliap 
ment,  after  lamenting  tiiat "  he  was  un- 
able to  announce  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Braganza,"  aaded,  '^  that 
he  had  not  yet  deemed  it  expedient 
to  re-establish  upon  tiieir  andent 
footing  his  Majesty's  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ; 
but  the  numerous  embarrassments 
arising  from  the  continued  interrup- 
tion o?  these  relations  increased  his 
Majesty's  desire  to  effect  the  termi- 
nation of  so  serious  an  eviL"  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  also,  (Feb.  18tfa,) 
having  done  that  justice  to  Don  Mi- 
guel's character  and  conduct,  whkh 
has  been  quoted,  observed,  **  it  was 
a  point  of  minor  importance  to  him 
whether  Don  Miguel  were  a  Nero  or 
a  Titus ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
serious  consideration  what  were  to 
be  our  connexions  with  Portugal, 
looking  to  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  and  the  basis  upon  whidi 
our  mutual  relations  were  to  be 
founded,  consistent  with  our  honour, 
happiness,  and  true  interests."  I 
agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  that  it  is 
a  point  of  minor  importance  to  us, 
wnether  Don  Miguel  be  a  Nero  or  a 
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Titus ;  I  further  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to 
know  what  ai-e  to  be  our  future  re- 
lations with  Portuf^l :  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  him,  it  he  would  hence 
infer  or  maintain,  that  the  restoration 
of  those  relations  is  the  only,  or  the 
principal,  thing  we  have  to  look  to. 
And  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  when- 
ever these  relations  are  now  restored, 
whenever  the  "  numerous  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  their  inten-up- 
tion,"  are  removed,  whenever  Don 
Migiiel  condescends  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries 
shall  be  re-established  upon  its  an- 
cient footing,  if  that  should  ever  be 
the  case,  (which  I  much  doubt,)  un- 
der the  auspices  of  France — ^the  ar- 
rangement will  be  infinitely  less  sa- 
tisfactory in  itself,  less  durable  in  its 
nature,  less  beneficial  in  its  conse- 
quences, less  honourable  in  its  cha- 
racter, than  if  it  had  been  demanded 
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at  the  point  of  the  sword.  An  am- 
bassador, who  could  have  pointed 
with  one  hand  to  the  conditions  we 
required,  and  with  the  other,. to  a 
British  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  would 
have  required  nothing  which  Don 
Miguel  would  have  refused,  and 
would  have  obtained  nothing  which 
Don  Miguel  would  have  ventured  to 
revoke  or  neuti-alize.  If  there  be  one 
description  of  persons  in  whom,  more 
than  another,  it  is  necessary  to  inti- 
midate by  "  menacing  language,"  it  is 
such  a  person  as  the  Eail  of  Aberdeen, 
described — "false,  treacherous,  and 
perfidious ;"  and  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  if  "menacing  language"  had 
been  employed,  Mr  Peel's  nervous 
apprehensions  of  the  alternative, 
would  have  been  in  no  danger  of 
being  realized;  for  they  who  are  ac- 
cessible only  to  such  appeals,  are 
the  very  last  in  the  world  by  whom 
they  are  likely  to  be  "  disregarded," 


HEAT  AND  THIRST, — A  SCENE  IN  JAMAICA. 


The  Torch  was  lying  at  anchor  in 
Bluefields  Bay.  It  was  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning.  The  land 
wind  had  died  away,  and  the  sea- 
breeze  had  not  set  in — there  was 
not  a  breath  stirring.  The  pennant 
from  the  mast-head  fell  sluggishly 
do^^'n,  and  clung  amongst  the  rigging 
like  a  dead  snake,  whilst  the  folds  of 
the  St  George's  ensign  that  hung  from 
the  mizen-peak,  were  as  motionless 
as  if  they  had  been  carved  in  marble. 

llie  anchorage  was  one  unbroken 
mirror,  except  where  its  glasslike 
surface  was  shivered  into  sparkling 
ripples  by  the  gambols  of  a  skipjack, 
or  the  flashing  stoop  of  his  enemy  the 
pelican;  and  the  reflection  of  the  ves- 
sel was  so  clear  and  steady,  that  at  the 
distance  of  a  cable's  length  you  could 
not  distinguish  the  water-line,  nor 
tell  where  the  substance  ended  and 
shadow  began,  until  the  casual  dash- 
ing of  a  bucket  overboard  for  a  few 
moments  broke  up  the  phantom  ship ; 
but  the  wavering  fragments  soon  re- 
united, and  she  again  floated  double, 
like  the  swan  of  the  poet.  The  heat 
was  so  intense,  that  the  iron  stan- 
clieons  of  the  awning  could  not  be 
grasped  with  the  hand,  and  where 
the  decks  were  not  screened  by  it, 
the  pitch  boiled  out  from  the  seams. 


The  swell  rolled  in  from  the  ofling' 
in  long  shining  undulations,  like  a 
sea  of  quicksilver,  whilst  every  now 
and  then  a  flying  fish  would  spark 
out  from  the  unruflled  bosom  or  the 
heaving  water,  and  shoot  away  like  a 
silver  arrow,  until  it  dropped  with  a 
flash  into  the  sea  again.  There  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens,  but  a 
quivering  blue  haze  hung  over  the 
land,  through  which  theii'hite  sugar- 
works  and  overseers'  houses  on  the 
distant  estates  appeared  to  twinkle 
like  objects  seen  through  a  thin 
smoke,  whilst  each  of  the  tall  stems 
of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  beacfa^ 
when  looked  at  steadfastly,  seemed 
to  be  turning  round  with  a  small  spi- 
ral  motion,  like  so  many  endless 
screws.  There  was  a  dreamy  indis- 
tinctness about  the  outlines  of  the 
hills,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
which  increased  as  they  receded,  un- 
til the  blue  mountains  in  the  horizon 
melted  into  sky.  The  crew  were 
listlessly  spinning  oakum,  and  mend- 
ing sails,  under  the  shade  of  the  awn- 
ing; the  only  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral languor  were  Johncrow  the  black, 
and  Jackoo  the  monkey.  The  for- 
mer (who  was  an  improvisatore  of  a 
rough  stamp)  sat  out  on  the  bow- 
sprit, through  choice,  beyond  the 
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shade  of  the  canvass,  without  hat  or 
shirt,  like  a  bronze  bust,  busj  with  his 
task,  whatever  that  mi^t  be,  singing 
at  the  top  of  his  ^ipe,  and  between 
whiles  confabulating  with  his  hairy 
ally,  as  if  he  had  l^en  a  messmate. 
The  monkey  was  han^ng  by  the  tall 
from  the  dolpliin-stnker,  admiring 
what  Johncrow  called  "  his  own  dam 
ogly  face  in  the  water.'*— «*  Tail  like 
yours  would  be  eood  tin^  for  a  sailor, 
Jackoo,  it  would  leave  his  two  hands 
free  aloft— more  use,  more  homament 
too,  Tm  sure,  den  de  piece  of  greasy 
junk  dat  hangs  from  de  Captain's  taf- 
fril.— Now  1  rfjall  sing  to  you,  how 
dat  Corromantee  rascal,  my  fader, 
was  sell  me  on  de  Gold  Coast 

"  Two  red  nightcap,  one  long  knife. 
All  him  get  for  Quarkoo, 

For  gun  next  day  bim  sell  him  wife — 
You  tink  dat  good  song,  Jackoo?" 

"  Chocko,  chocko,"  chattered  the 
monkey,  as  if  in  answer.  «  Ah,  you 
tink  so— sensible  honimal !— What 
is  daty  shark  ?— Jackoo,  come  up, 
sir :  don't  you  see  dat  big  shovel- 
nosed  fish  looking  at  you  ?  Pull  your 
hand  out  of  the  water,  Garamighty !" 
The  negro  threw  himself  on  the 
gammoning  of  the  bowsprit  to  take 
hold  of  the  poor  ape,  who,  mistaking 
his  kind  intention,  and  ignorant  oT 
his  danger,  shrunk  from  him,  lost 
his  hold,  and  fell  Into  the  sea.  The 
shark  instantly  sank  to  have  a  run, 
then  dashed  at  his  prey,  raising  his 
snout  over  him,  and  shooting  his  nead 
and  shoulders  three  or  four  feet  out 
of  the  water,  with  poor  Jackoo 
slirieking  in  his  jaws,  whilst  his  small 
bones  crackled  and  crunched  under 
the  monster's  triple  row  of  teeth. 

Whilst  this  small  tragedy  was  act- 
ing— and  painful  enougii  it  was  to  the 
kind-hearted  negro— I  was  looking 
out  towards  the  eastern  horizon, 
watching  the  first  dark-blue  ripple  of 
the  sea-breeze,  when  a  rushing  noise 
passed  over  my  head. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  gallinaso, 
the  large  carrion-crow  of  the  tropics, 
sailing,  contrary  to  tlie  habits  of  its 
kind,  seaward  over  tlie  brig.  I  fol- 
lowed it  with  my  eye,  until  it  vanish- 
ed in  the  distance,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  dark  speck 
far  out  in  the  offing,  with  a  little  tiny 
white  sail.  With  my  glass  I  made  it 
out  to  be  a  ship's  boa^  but  I  saw  no 
one  ou  board,  and  Uie  sail  was  idly 
flapping  about  the  mast. 


[Jime, 

On  making  my  report,  I  \^  de- 
rired  to  pull  towards  it  in  the  gig; 
and  as  weapproai^edyoneoftiiecrew 
said  he  diought  he  saw  some  one  peer- 
ingr  over  tiie  bow.  We  drew  nearer, 
and  I  saw  him  distmctly.  ''^Ij 
don't  you  haul  the  sheet  aft^and  come 
down  to  us,  sir  ?'* 

He  neither  moved  nor  answered, 
but,  as  the  l>oat  rose  and  fell  on  tibe 
short  sea  raised  by  the  first  of  die 
breeze,  the  face  kept  moppmg  lod 
mowing  at  us  over  tne  gunwale. 

**  I  will  soon  teach  you  mannen, 
my  fine  fellow  \  give  way,  men"— 
and  I  fired  my  musket^  when  Uie 
crow  that  I  had  seen  rose  from  tlie 
boat  into  the  air,  but  inunediately 
alighted  again,  to  our  astonishmeD^ 
vuiture-like  with  outstretched  wings, 
upon  the  head. 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  b(OTible 
plume,  the  foce  seemed  on  the  instaat 
to  alter  like  a  hideous  change  in  a 
dream.  It  appeared  to  become  of  a 
deathlike  paleness,  and  anon  streaked 
with  blood.  Another  stroke  of  die 
oar — ^the  chin  had  fallen  down,  and 
the  tongue  was  hanging  out  An- 
other pull — ^the  eyes  were  gone, 
and  from  their  sockets,  braina  and 
blood  were  fermenting,  and  flowing 
down  the  cheeks.  It  was  the  fiu» 
of  a  putrefying  corpae.  bi  this  float- 
ing cofiin  we  found  Uie  body  of  an- 
other sailor,  doubled  across  one  of 
the  thwarts,  with  a  long  Spani^ 
knife  sticking  between  his  ribs,  as  if 
he  had  died  m  some  mortal  struffle, 
or,  what  was  equally  probable,  nad 
put  an  end  to  himself  m  bis  frenzy; 
whilst  along  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
arranged  with  some  shew  of  care, 
and  covered  by  a  piece  of  cannas 
stretched  across  an  oar  above  it,  laj 
the  remains  of  a  beautiful  boy,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  apparent! j  but 
a  few  hours  dead.  Some  biscuit,  a 
roll  of  jerked  beef,  and  an  earthen 
water-jar,  lay  beside  him,  shewinf 
that  hunger  at  least  could  have  haa 
no  share  in  his  desti'uction,— M  <A« 
pipkin  was  drVy  and  the  smaU  water- 
cash  in  the  }h}ic  was  staved^  t»d 
empty. 

We  had  no  sooner  cast  our  grap- 
pling over  the  bow,  and  b^nm  to  tow 
the  Boat  to  the  ship,  than  me  abomi- 
nable bird  that  we  luid  scared  settled 
down  into  it  again,  notwithatandiDg 
our  proximity,  and  began  to  peck  at 
the  face  of  the  dead  Doy»  Atthii 
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moment  we  heard  a  gibbering  noise, 
andsawsomethinglikeabundleofold 
rags  roll  out  from  beneath  the  stern- 
sheet,  and  apparently  make  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  drive  the  gallinaso  from 
its  prey.  Heaven  and  earth,  what  an 
object  met  our  eyes !  It  was  a  full- 
grown  man,  but  so  wasted,  that  one 
of  the  boys  lifted  him  by  his  belt 
with  one  hand.  His  knees  were 
drawn  up  to  his  chin,  his  hands  were 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird,  while  the 
falling  in  of  his  chocolate-coloured 
and  withered  features  gave  an  un- 
earthly relief  to  his  forehead,  over 
which  the  homy  and  transparent 
skin  was  braced  so  tightly  that  it 
seemed  ready  to  crack.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  desolation,  his  deep-set 
coal-black  eyes  sparkled  like  two 
diamonds  with  the  fever  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;  there  was  a  fearful  fascina- 
tion m  their  flashing  brightness,  con- 
trasted with  the  deathlike  aspect  of 
the  face,  and  rigidity  of  the  frame. 
When  sensible  of  our  oresence  he 
tried  to  speak,  but  coula  only  utter 
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a  low  moaning  sound.  At  length 
— ^"  Aqua,  aqua"— we  had  not  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  boat  '*  El  muchacho 
esta  moriendo  de  sed — Aqua." 

We  got  on  board,  and  the  surgeon 
gave  the  poor  fellow  some  weak 
tepid  grog.  It  acted  like  ma^ic.  He 
gradually  uncoiled  himself,  his  voice, 
from  being  weak  and  husky,  became 
comparatively  strong  and  clear.  "  El 
hijo— Aqua  para  mi  pedrillo — No  le 
hace  para  mi— Oh  la  noche  pasado, 
la  noche  pasado !"  He  was  told  to 
compose  nimself,  and  that  his  boy 
would  be  taken  care  of.  "  Dexa  me 
verlo  entonces,  oh  Dios,  dexa  me 
verlo" — and  he  crawled,  grovelling 
on  his  chest,  like  a  crushed  worm 
across  the  deck,  until  he  got  his  head 
over  the  port-sill,  and  looked  down 
into  the  boat.  He  there  beheld  the 
pale  face  of  his  dead  son ;  it  was  the 
fast  object  he  ever  saw — ^*'  Ay  de  mi !" 
he  groaned  heavily,  and  dropped  his 
face  against  the  ship's  side — He  was 
dead. 


TO  MY  BABE. 


BY  DELTA. 

There  is  no  sound  upon  the  night— 
As,  by  the  shaded  lamp,  1  trace, 

My  babe,  in  infant  beauty  bright, 
The  changes  of  thy  sleeping  face.— 

Hallow'd  for  ever  be  the  hour 

To  us,  throughout  all  time  to  come, 

Which  gave  us  thee— a  living  flower- 
To  bless  and  beautify  our  nome ! 

Thy  presence  is  a  charm,  which  wakes 
A  new  creation  to  my  sight  ; 

Gives  life  another  look,  and  makes 
The  withered  green,  the  faded  bright 

Pure  as  a  lily  of  the  brook, 

Heaven's  signet  on  thy  forehead  lies, 
And  heaven  is  read  in  every  look, 

My  daughter,  of  thy  soft  blue  eyes. 

In  sleep  thy  little  spirit  seems 

To  some  bright  realm  to  wander  back, 
And  seraphs,  mingling  with  thy  dreams, 

Allure  thee  to  flieir  shining  track. 

Already  like  a  vernal  flower 
1  see  thee  opening  to  the  light. 

And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
Becoming  more  divinely  bright 
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Yet  in  my  gladneBs  stira  a  sigh, 

Even  for  the  blessiiu^  of  thy  birth, 
Knowing  how^  Bins  ana  sorroirs  try 

Mankind,  and  darken  o'er  the  earth ! 

Ah,  little  dost  thou  ween,  my  child. 

The  dangers  of  the  way  before. 
How  rocks  in  every  path  are  piled. 

Which  few  unharra'd  can  cWiber  o'er. 

Sweet  bud  of  beauty  I  how  wilt  tliou 

Endure  the  bitter  tempest's  strife  ? 
Shall  thy  blue  eyes  be  dimm*d— -thy  brow 

Indented  by  the  cares  of  life  ? 

If  years  are  spared  to  thee — alas ! 

It  may  be — ah  !  it  must  be  so; 
For  all  that  live  and  breathe,  the  glass, 

Which  must  be  quaff 'd,  is  drugged  with  woe. 

Yet  ah !  if  prayers  could  aught  avail. 

So  calm  thy  skies  of  life  should  be, 
Tliat  thou  shouldst  glide,  beneath  the  sail 

Of  virtue,  on  a  stormless  sea ; 

And  ever  on  thy  thoughts,  my  child. 

The  sacred  truth  should  be  impressed — 
Grief  clouds  the  soul  to  sin  beguiled. 

Who  liveth  best,  God  loveth  best. 

Across  thy  path,  Religion's  star 

Should  ever  shed  its  healing  ray. 
To  lead  thee  from  this  world's  vain  jar. 

To  scenes  of  peace,  and  purer  day : 

Shun  Vice— the  breath  of  her  abode 

Is  poison'd,  though  with  roses  strewn  ; 
And  cling  to  Virtue,  though  the  road 

Be  thorny— boldly  travel  on  I 

For  thee  I  ask  not  riches— thou 

Wert  wealthy  with  a  spotless  name ; 
I  ask  not  beauty— for  thy  brow 

Is  fair  as  my  desires  could  claim. 

Be  thine  a  spirit  loathing  guilt, 

Kind,  independent,  pure,  and  free;— 
Be_like  thy  mother,— and  thou  wilt 

Be  all  my  soul  desires  to  see ! 
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ox  THE  X»UNISHMBNT  OF  DEATH. 


Punishment  in  human  govern- 
ment may  be  referred  originally  to 
two  sources;  the  vengeance  o^  of- 
fended Power  J  and  the  satisfaction 
of  Justice— that  is,  retribution  mea- 
sured to  transgression.  Either  of 
these  feelings  suggests  the  idea  of 
punishment,  and  satisfies  the  minds 
of  those  who  impose  it.  To  these  is 
soon  added  the  use  to  which  punish- 
ment may  be  employed,  for  deterring 
others  from  the  same  crime.  The 
progress  of  moral  civilization  adds  a 
fourth  purpose — ^that  of  moral  resto- 
ration to  the  criminal.  The  illustra- 
tion of  these  Four  Principles  would 
go  through  the  whole  history  of  Pe- 
ual  Legislation. 

Tlie  character  of  those  feelings 
which  have  given  origin  to  punish- 
ment among  men,  must  expmin  the 
sanguinary  and  ferocious  character 
it  has  borne.  For  either  of  them  pro- 
vokes strong  jpassion  in  the  hearts  of 
rude  men.  Offended  power  and  in- 
dignant justice  crush  the  offender. 
Id  those  early  states  of  mankind  in 
which  laws  and  government  have 
their  origin,  there  is  nothing  for  men 
to  refer  to^  when  occasions  arise,  but 
the  sentiments  they  find  in  their  own 
hearts,  whencesoever  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  when  any  of  those  great 
violations  occur  which  call  for  se- 
verer chastisement,  the  passionate 
feeling  with  which  they  consider  the 
acted  offence  gives  birth  to  the  law. 

If  we  were  to  look  into  the  his- 
tory of  human  institutions  to  under- 
stand how  it  has  happened  that  those 
corporeal  inflictions  which  seem  to 
us  60  terrible — mutilations,  torments, 
death  with  all  possible  aggravations 
—have  entered  into  the  scheme  of 
government,  we  should  have  to  exa- 
mine the  effect  among  men  in  the 
pristine  states  of  life,  of  crimes  per- 
petrated before  their  eyes,  which 
provoke  vehement  indignation.  When 
the  punishment  is  once  allowed,  its 
continuance  is  accounted  for,  because 
the  minds  of  men  frame  themselves 
to  the  existing  institutions ;  and  the 
policy  of  a  barbarous  people  remains 
to  more  enlightened  ages. 

In  thus  referring  the  origin  of  Pu- 
nishment to  passionate  sentiments, 
we  at  once  explain  its  excess.  Be- 
cause it  is  the  property  of  such  pas- 
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sionate  feelings  to  justify  to  them- 
selves their  own  acts.  Offended  jus- 
tice and  offended  power  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  never  question 
the  extremity  of  their  resentment. 
It  will  be  clear  to  those  who  enquire 
into  such  conditions  of  society,  that, 
constituted  as  the  life  of  man  there  is, 
turbulent  and  ungovemed,  their  spi- 
rit of  understanding  dark,  and  every 
thing  new  and  indeterminate  amount 
them,  they  could  refer  to  nothmg 
else  but  in  the  individual  case  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion ;  that  those 
impetuous  dictates  of  feeling  to 
which  they  did  refer  performed  a 
most  important  service;  for  that, 
unless  they  had  acted  fearlessly  and 
vehemently  under  such  impulses, 
there  would  have  been  a  ^taf  relin- 
quishment of  all  government  among 
them — the  worst  state  into  which 
any  society  can  fall.  Therefore, 
when  that  state  of  society  is  come  in 
which  men  deliberate  with  reflective 
humanity,  and,  strong  in  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  ages,  upon 
their  own  legislation,  they  have  to 
separate  entirely  the  history  of  Pu- 
nishment, as  it  may  exist  among 
them,  from  the  consideration  of  its 
principles.  For  in  one  they  see  the 
natural  resources  of  uninstructed 
men ;  but  what  they  seek  for  them- 
selves in  the  other,  is  the  highest 
wisdom  of  possible  human  govern- 
ment. 

This  spirit  of  reflecting  humanity 
in  ledslation  we  scarcely  find,  ex- 
cept in  Christian  Europe ;  and  there 
not  till  its  latest  ages.  The  diffusion 
of  these  humane  sentiments  has  gra^ 
dually  abolished  many  modes  of  tor- 
turing punishment,  and  has  taken 
from  the  punishment  of  Death  very 
generally  the  enormities  with  which 
it  used  to  be  accompanied.  But  the 
softenings  of  justice  are  generally 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  tlie  natural 
influence  of  a  milder  spirit,  which 
revolted  from  shocking  inflictions, 
than  to  much  study  of  legislators  to 
conform  their  general  laws  to  the 
wisest  principles.  The  fearful  ap- 
pendages— the  hideous  ostentations 
of  the  punishments,  have  dropped 
away ;  but  the  reconstruction  of 
their  codes  upon  the  wisdom  which 
the  age  possesses,  is  a  work  yet  to 
3  L 
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be  done— for  most  of  them,  yet  to  be 
beffun.  It  seems  as  if  great  progrew 
indeed,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
were  required  to  enable  men  to  de- 
tach themselyes  in  idea  from  the  sys- 
tem to  which  their  minds  haye  been 
moulded ;  and  to  reform  it  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  understand- 
ing and  feeling. 
\Vhen  this  change  in  the  spirit  of 
/  the  age  begins,  and  they  consider 
not  what  the  Uws  are,  but  what 
are  the  principles  and  the  rights  of 
punishment — ^when  they  throw  off 
all  their  habitual  impressions,  and 
ask  for  a'perfect  eround,  or  reason, 
for  every  thing  they  dare  enact— 
the  first  startling  question  that  comes 
upon  their  thought,  is,  whether  men 
have  the  right  to  put  men  to  death  ? 
A  question  involving  such  ideas  of 
injury  and  responsibility,  that  it  takes 
phce  of  all  other  quesdons  on  the 
subject,  and  all  theories  of  punish- 
ment are  framed  with  a  reference 
to  its  solution.  At  the  time  when 
such  enquiry  begins,  it  is  found  that 
a  great  cnange  has  taken  place  in  the 
prevalent  views  of  punishment ;  and 
that,  in  place  of  tnose  conceptions 
of  ^direct  and  retributive  judgment, 
which  prevailed  in  the  origin  of 
laws,  the  common  idea  tiiat  now 
holds  a  place  in  the  public  opinion 
is  the  notion  of  its  practical  utility — 
not  its  justice,  but  its  eipediency. 
The  effect  upon  society  of  deterring 
from  the  commission  of  crimes-— the 
efficacy  of  punishment  by  example- 
will  be  found  to  have  its  chief  place 
in  common  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  may  possibly  be  found, 
that  there  is  a  common  disposition 
to  rest  punishment  altogether  upon 
that  ground. 

The  consideration,  tlierefore,  of 
the  expediency  of  punishment,  may 
perhaps  ratiomdly  be  brought  as  the 
first  to  the  question  of  the  right  of 
capital  punisnment  ,*  and  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  possible  that  any  degree 
of  expediency,  any  danger  to  be  re- 
pellea  from  society,  can  authorize 
to  take  away  life?  The  answer  of 
natural  feeling  is  here  direct  and 
simple;  that,  unless  the  life  is  for- 
feited, there  can  be  no  right  to  take 
it  away.-  And  we  are  thus  thrown  at 
once  upon  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of 
the  subject— the  forfeiture  of  the 
right  of  life.  If  there  be  any  cases 
m  which  it  is  certain  that  men  are 


commanded  by  the  highest  authority 
under  which  they  live  to  take  away 
life,  upon  those  cases  there  can  he  no 
deliberatioa.  But  if  that  be  doubt- 
ful— and  we  are  left  upon  our  hmnia 
understanding  of  rights  to  A«Mnhif 
the  question— the difiiculty  is  great; 
for  to  what  law  can  we  refer,  but  to 
the  common  law  of  human  naSuz«— 
declared  by  Feeling,  Reascm,  and 
Conscience  ? 

The  simplest  case  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge the  right  to  destroy  life, 
is  that  of  resistance  against  the  m- 
sault  upon  life.  A  man  attemptuig 
the  life  of  a  man,  a  nation  iovaduig 
a  nation  with  arms,  always  appears 
to  us  to  give  an  unquestionable  right 
to  put  to  death,  because  in  these 
cases  the  aggressor  breaks  i^>  the 
natural  bond  of  human  society;  he 
outlaws  himself;  he  takes  his  blood 

En  hia  own  head.  He,  in  ^ct, 
a  the  right  over  his  life,  not  to 
merely  whom  he  attacks,  bnt 
to  him  who  passes  by.  He  then  ap- 
pears certainly  to  have  forfeited  his 
right  of  life. 

Our  conception,  therefore,  is  not 
of  an  absolute  right  of  life.  We  con- 
ceive and  admit  its  forfeiture.  Now, 
can  we  state  on  what  ground  we 
conceive  a  right  of  life  ?  Only  upon 
this — ^that  we  are  members  of  one 
family.  Every  individual  human  be- 
ing has,  in  dur  eyes,  the  same  right 
at  our  hands,  by  the  community  of 
our  nature.  But  he  who  attempis 
life  haa  dissolved  for  himsdf  this 
community  of  nature;  he  has  annul- 
led it,  and  can  derive  no  right  from 
it.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  natural 
reasoning,  that  he  who  has  violated 
life  has  ^rfeited  his  own,  and  made 
them  innocent  who  destroy  it 

Let  us  take  another  step.  The 
delinquency  of  an  individual  against 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  m 
those  acts  which  are  against  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  body,  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  nature ;  to  abrogate 
his  fellowship  with  them;  toputhiin 
on  the  footinff  of  an  ordinary  enemy ; 
and  to  justify  his  death— as  theirs, 
provid^  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs  be  lawfully  constituted;  and 
thus  the  forfeiture  of  life,  or  punish- 
ment of  death,  may  seem  to  have 
a  justification  in  the  highest  trea- 
sons. 

Let  us  take  another  step.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose^  that  the  law^ 
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which  have  been  ftlwayt  extremely 
tftnguiiinry,  aninflt  pirates  and  band- 
ed robben,  have  proceeded  upon 
tuch  a  ground-^upon  the  assumption 
that  they  had  themselves  dissolved 
their  fellowship  with  men,  and  se- 
parated themselves  to  be  the  ene- 
mies of  human  society.  Therefore, 
the  question  was  not,  whether  they 
had  in  particular  cases  destroyea 
life,  but  their  occupation  of  itself 
was  held  justly  to  condemn  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  plainest 
cases  of  the  apparent  forfeiture  of 
the  right  of  life.  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  some  in  which,  by  construc- 
tion, it  may  be  conceived  to  be  for- 
feited. But  if  there  be  a  case  in 
which,  neither  palpably  to  common 
sense,  nor  by  any  construction,  it 
can  be  shewn  that  the  natural  rifi;ht 
of  life  is  forfeited— 'Is  it  possible  that 
any  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  the 
severest  punishment  can  justify  the 
use  of  the  punishment  of  death  ?  It 
seems  very  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  first  great  class  of  penalties 
upon  which  this  question  must  be 
aslced— in  our  own  country — are 
tliose  which  regard  the  invasion  of 
property,  where  there  is  no  person- 
al aggression.  It  is  plain,  that  in 
these  cases  of  fraud  and  theft,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  of  the  character 
of  offence  which  separates  a  man 
from  his  community.  He  violates  a 
law ;  but  no  man  will  say  that  that 
'is  simply  a  forfeiture  of  all  right. 
He  violates  a  right  which  is  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  state  Is 
founded.  But  will  any  man  sav,  that 
he  has  therefore  waged  war  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  ?  There  maybe 
difficulty  in  marking  the  point  where 
aggression,  on  the  one  side,  breaks 
up  to  the  man  the  laws  of  social  life, 
and  on  the  other,  has  ceased  to  do 
so ;  but  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
wealth  lies  open  to  invasion,  with- 
out any  injury  of  personal  aggres- 
«ion,  cannot  be  so  construed.  For 
the  injury  done  to  me,  who  suffer 
most,  is  not  such  that  I  can  desire 
the  man's  death.  The  spirit  of  re- 
venge, the  fiercest  spirit  that  ever 
entered  into  law,  does  not  ask  it. 
Yet,  upon  that  act,  for  which  the 
sufferer  dare  not,  before  God  or 
man,  ask  death,  the  legislator  him- 
self Imagines  to  inflict  it*-making 
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his  cooler  deliberation  of  expediency 
more  remorseless  than  revenge ! 

Here,  it  may  be  at  least  an  evi«- 
dence  that  life  is  not  forfeited,  when 
he  whose  passions  are  most  inflamed, 
would  never  have  dreamed  it  to  be 
so.  The  case,  indeed,  appears  per- 
fectly clear^that  here,  lue  is  taken 
which  is  not  forfeited.  To  those 
who  believe  that,  without  this  self- 
forfeiture,  there  c^n  be  no  such  pe- 
nalty iustifled  as  death,  the  argument 
is  ended.  To  those  who  look  upon 
expediency  as  constituting  a  neces- 
sity, it  remains  to  shew  that  the  pu- 
nishment is  expedient  But  the  ex- 
perience that  has  been  had  of  it  does 
not  shew  this. 

To  us  the  great  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  protection  of  property,  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  considerations, 
can  justify  the  punishment  of  death  ? 
In  most  of  the  aggressions  upon  pro- 

E;rty  which  have,  by  tlie  common 
ws  of  nations,  been  punished  by 
death,  there  has  been  other  aggres- 
sion upon  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  society,  which  gave  to  the  crime 
its  more  atrocious  character.  But 
in  a  country  in  which  property  is  so 
separated  from  the  person  that  it  can 
be  violated  alone,  the  question  comes, 
whether  it  is  lawful,  for  that  violation, 
to  take  away  life  ? 

Property  can  be  invaded  by  coun- 
terfeiting a  signature.  Does  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  it  give  a  right 
to  take  away  life,  in  order  to  deter 
from  that  invasion?  The  only  an- 
swer that  can  be  made  in  the  affir- 
mative, must  at  least  bear  the  quali- 
fication, **  if  there  is  no  other  method 
of  preventing  It,  and  this  is  effectual.*' 
What,  then,  if  it  can  be  said  that  this 
is  the  only  method  that  has  been 
tried,  and  that  this  is  not  eflfectual  ? 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  case, 
it  can  be  justified.  For,  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  law  bound  to  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  property?  If  I 
lock  up  my  purse  in  my  house,  the 
law  will  protect  it,  though  I  leave 
my  house  empty ;  but  if  1  leave  my 
purse  on  the  highway,  the  law  will 
not  protect  it.  m  one  case  I  do  not 
make  the  risk — it  exists  in  the  nature 
of  things.  In  the  other  case,  I  make 
it.  When  commercial  houses  have 
arranged,  that  the  check  of  a  holder 
of  money  «hall  command  it,  without 
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any  odier  authority  or  evidence  of 
bis  intentiou— if  that  puts  the  money 
at  risk,  they  have  put  it  for  them- 
selves; for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  property  constraimnfi^such 
a  risk.  It  is  an  arrangement  of  con- 
venience ;  and  if  the  law  did  not  pro- 
tect that  arrangement  by  any  penalty, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  holders  of  property  would 
devise  more  decisive  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  intention.  They  would 
be  able  to  i^void  the  insecurity,  but 
not  the  inconvenience.  It  is  their 
convenience,  then,  and  not  the  pro- 
perty, that  is  now  protected  by  the 
penalty  of  death. 

Another  invasion  of  pro[)erty,  of 
a  similar  Idnd,  is  that  which  is  effect- 
ed by  counterfeiting  the  promissory 
engagements  of  particular  commer- 
ce houses,  which  have  thecurrency 
of  money  with  the  public.  The  fraud 
is  on  the  public.  This  case  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  because 
no  means  which  could  be  taken  by 
those  who  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
it  are  sufficient  to  protect  them ;  the 
only  sufficient  means  being  out  of 
their  power.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  houses  who  derive  their  profit 
from  issuing  such  engagements, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  put  this  money 
into  circulation,  might  find  the  means 
of  protecting  the  public  from  fraud. 
And  if  there  were  no  protection  af- 
forded by  the  law,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  they  would  long  ago  have 
found  the  means  of  imparting  some 
more  indisputable  character  to  their 
money ;  because  the  perilous  uncer- 
tainty of  this  circulation  to  the  pub- 
lic would  otherwise  have  stopped  its 
currency.  But  the  ready  penalty  of 
death  was  at  band;  and  the  law  did 
as  much  as  lay  in  it  to  render  so 
much  pains  unnecessary. 

Tlie  protection  of  such  a  cu'cula- 
tion  by  the  penalty  of  death,  seems 
to  have  followed  from  the  protection 
of  the  coin  of  the  realm  by  the  same 
penalty.  At  least,  if  this  did  not  lead 
to  it  in  law,  it  may  be  believed  Uiat 
nothing  less  than  some  habitual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  protection  of  a 
currency  by  death,  could  have  dis- 
posed the  country  so  readily  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it.  But  tlie  protection  of 
the  coin  by  this  penalty,  is  in  itself 
a  very  extraordinary  part  of  policy ; 
and  it  is  derived,  not  from  any  opi- 
nion of  the  sanctity  of  property,  but 
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from  the  majesty  of  the  King,  gainst 
which  this  crime  is  an  aggreflBion,«Dd 
therefore  punishable  as  treason.  The 
law  was  never  enacted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  common  sentiments  of 
the  nation ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  acto 
of  offended  greatness, — an  act  of 
the  state;  and  the  penalty  was 
the  same,  if  the  coin  were  good. 
If  it  were  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  deliberated  in  a  civilized  and 
Christian  country,  in  what  mauner 
the  King's  coin,  the  engamnenti 
of  banks,  and  the  deposits  of  indivi- 
duals, should  be  guarded  from  inva- 
sion by  counterfelture, — ^who  is  there 
that  would  first  stand  up,  and  pro- 
pose that  the  security  should  consist 
m  the  penalty  of  death  ?  It  is  not 
supposable  that,  in  such  a  state, 
these  laws  should  take  origin.  Who 
is  there  whose  own  mind  would  sug- 
gest to  him  the  wish,  that  the  man 
who  had  passed  on  him  ten  counter- 
feit guineas  or  notes,  or  had  forged 
his  check  for  fifty  pounds,  should 
perish  for  it  on  Uie  gallows?  We 
have  a  punishment  which  no  legisla- 
tor would  dare  to  advise  for  the 
crime,  and  no  sufferer  by  it  to  desire. 

The  first  idea  that  presses  on  our 
mind  is,  that  property  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  whole  establishment  of 
the  country  seems  so  interwoven 
with  it,  that  we  look  with  dread  on 
its  insecurity;  and  its  security  seems 
to  us  a  first  law  of  necessity.  There 
b  a  feeling,  that  by  this  crime — ^For- 
gery—property may  be  reached  to 
such  an  extent — it  seems  so  easy, 
BO  small  an  act  to  work  such  great 
consequences,  that  we  can  thlA  of 
nothing  sufficient  but  the  mostdread- 
ful  protection.  It  is  but  a  few  yean 
since  the  persuasion  was  common, 
that  forgery  was  a  crime  which  never 
had  been,  and  never  could  be,  par- 
doned I 

The  same  idea  of  the  facility  of 
crime,  the  strong  temptation  to  it, 
from  the  unprotected  nature  of  the 
property,  lea  the  country  to  acquiesce 
in  tne  same  punishment  for  real  in- 
vasion of  exposed  property;  and  if 
there  were  no  other  means  of  pro- 
tection, and  this  were  such,  it  is  not  ^ 
probable  the  holders  of  property 
would  ever  consent  to  remit  the  law. 
But  now  they  feel  it  to  be  cruel,-r- 
because  they  see  it  to  be  ineffectual; 
and  men  will  not  enforce,  for  the 
sake  of  compensatioii,  a  penalty  ex- 
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ceedinff  by  infinite  degrees  the  mea- 
sure or  their  grievance. 

But  property  which  stands  under 
conventional  securities  seeras  to  dif- 
fer in  essential  respects  from- that 
which  subsists  and  is  secured  in  na- 
ture, w  He  that  removes  a  landmark 
— he  that  takes  my  money — that 
steals  my  plate — my  cattle— cuts 
away  the  very  substance  I  hold.  But 
he  that  passes  upon  me  a  false  guinea, 
or  a  forged  note,  or  obtains  from  me, 
by  a  forged  order,  the  money  I  hold 
of  another,  deceives  me,  and  gets  my 
property  with  my  own  consent  This 
act  18  fraud,  and  not  robbery.  Now, 
if  we  would  understand  how  widely 
i  these  two  crimes  stand  apart,  we 
may  observe,  that  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  which  is  never  punished 
with  death,  stands  between  them — 
the  breach  of  trust  The  moral  of- 
fence may  be  here  far  greater,  and 
also  the  danger  to  property;  yet  the 
just  sense  of  men  has  saved  this 
crime  from  this  punishment  The 
difference  between  robbery  and  fraud 
seems  to  consist  essentially  in  this, 
that  in  the  one  the  owner  has  no  con- 
sent— in  the  other  he  has;  and  there- 
fore it  is  presumed  that,  in  fact,  his  own 
imprudence  has  made  his  insecurity. 
Further,  in  one  there  is  open  and 
defying  war  against  the  establish- 
ment  of  society.  There  is  a  wilful 
arrogating  to  himself  of  the  disposal 
of  property.  The  hand  that  violates 
property  chooses  to  live  by  its  own 
law  against  society ;  and  it  has  there- 
fore cast  itself  out  from  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  But  the  man  who  lives 
by  fraud  puts  himself  still  within  the 
pale  of  society. 

But  we  have  a  deeper  feeling  yet; 
for  we  conceive  a  sanctity  in  pro- 
perty— an  inviolable  sacred  right. 
It  is  like  the  right  in  life  and  limb- 
in  marriage,  or  in  blood.  The  man 
brings  it  with  him  from  the  hand  of 
God — it  is  indefeasible  except  by  his 
own  act ;  and  therefore  the  moment 
we  perceive  his  own  act  in  effect- 
ing his  loss  of  it,  we  lose  the  idea 
of^the  violation  of  the  right  He 
who  robs  braves  this  right ;  he  who 
defrauds  acknowledges  it.  Upon 
such  impressions,  men  in  ruder  ages 
may  have  acted  to  extremity,  and 
yet  justly;  but  we  dare  not  act 
upon  them  now,  for  the  moment 
we  have  begun  to  question  them,  and 
find  that  they  have  their  impulse  in 


imagination,  we  know  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  deluded,  and  there- 
fore desire  to  act  on  calm  reason 
alone.  That  tells  us  that  the  right  of 
life  is  not  necessarily  forfeited  by 
the  violation  of  the  rightof  property. 

But  let  us  go  now  to  the  question 
of  expediency. 

Now,  if  the  punishment  of  death  is 
to  be  argued  upon  its  expediency, 
the  first  question  will  be,  upon  what 
does  the  power  of  such  punishment 
rest  ?  Upon  Fear.  It  takes  this  as 
the  highest  punishment,  and  rests  its 
efficacy  on  the  fact,  that  the  fear  of 
men  will  be  in  proportion — that 
their  actions  will  be  most  controlled 
by  tlie  strongest  fear.  But  it  is  dto- 
gether  contrary  to  experience  to  say, 
that  the  fear  of  death  has  the  strong-  ^ 
est  control  over  the  actions  of  men^ 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  th^ 
human  heart  is  full  of  passions 
stronger  than  tl^is  fear;  and  that,  so 
far  from  its  being  possible  to  rest 
the  security  of  states  upon  the  fear 
of  death  in  the  breasts  of  its  mem- 
bers, their  only  imaginable  security 
is  the  power  which  is  in  those  breasts 
to  triumph  over  it 

It  is  necessary  to  know,  therefore, 
what  it  is  that  gives  to  death  its  real 
efficacious  fear ;  and  what,  in  a  less 
degree  of  the  same  nature,  to  other 
bodily  inflictions.  We  must  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  that  what  lifts  men 
above  the  fear  of  death,  is — in  addi- 
tion to  natural  courage— the  sense  of 
honour — sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
men — the  necessities  of  some  great 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged 
constituting  a  plain  duty — and  last 
of  all,  the  habitual  presence  of  death 
steeling  the  heart  We  know  that 
all  these  circumstances  together,  and 
any  one  of  them  singly,  raise  men 
entirely  above  the  fear  of  death ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  any  expectation  be- 
ing entertained  by  us  that  their  ac- 
tions will  necessarily  be  governed 
by  the  fear  of  death",  we  have  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  and  rest  our 
sole  security  upon  that  confidence, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ap- 
palling shapes  of  death,  thev  will  be 
able  to  look  round  calmly  for  other 
motives— to  sustain  and  guide  them- 
selves by  other  principles  of  action. 

On  what  then,  we  ask  again,  do 
we  rest  the  efHcacy  of  the  fear  of 
death  V  Not,  surely," on  the  timidity 
of  men!  But  on  the  circumstance^ 
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of  the  death  bereaving  Diem  of  their 
natural  courage.  If»  then,  we  rest 
our  legislation  upon  dishonourable 
views  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
men,  we  debase  ourselves  as  them, 
and  blind  ourselves  to  the  truth.  It  is 
not  by  the  fear  of  death  that  punish- 
ment has  its  power ;  but  by  shame 
— ^by  exclusion  from  the  sympathy 
of  men— bv  tlie  iufrequency  of  in- 
fliction, which  leaves  the  natural 
sense  open  to  natural  fear — and  by 
conscience.  The  history  of  those 
who  have  died  by  the  hand  of  pub- 
lic justice  will  support  this  belief. 
The  common  sentiment  of  men, 
which,  whatever  its  authority  may 
be  in  grounding  a  law,  is  our  only 
authority  in  the  case,  is  perfectly  un- 
equivocal. Shame,  ana  men's  ab- 
horrence, and  the  burden  of  his  own 
conscience— are  the  weight  which 
a  culprit  cannot  bear ;  these  are  the 
terrors  that  sink  bis  heart  under  the 
i4>proach  of  death. 

if  this  be  true,  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
legislator  seeks  to  load  his  laws  with 
terror.  The  terror  is  not  there.  It 
is  in  the  minds  of  men ;  of  those  who 
stand  around  to  condemn;  and  of 
him  who  suffers.  How,  then,  may 
he  command  these  terrors,  and  bring 
them  in  to  aid  his  law  V  The  answer 
is  in  one  word— Justice.  If  his  pu- 
nishment be  measured  to  the  crime, 
the  legislator  will  have  the  sympathy 
of  men  on  his  side.  There  is  a  moral 
indignation  which  never  sleeps  in 
their  hearts ;  and  which,  at  the  per- 
petration of  atrocious  crime,  rises  up 
to  second  the  arm  of  power,  and  to 
curse  the  criminid  from  the  earth. 
There  is  a  moral  dread  which  is 
lodged  in  every  human  heart,  which 
crime  once  acted  rouses  up  from  its 
slumber,  and  which  expects  the 
stroke  of  Justice.  But  by  Justice 
only  can  the  lawgiver  reach  that 
overmastering  fear. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  make  death  over- 
whelming when  it  comes,  make  it 
formidable  in  prospect.  If  it  is  to 
repress  in  men^  hearts  the  motives 
to  crime,  it  must  be  because  shame 
and  abhorrence  invest  it;  and  that 
Fear  of  Conscience  is  in  league  wiUi 
natural  Fear — that  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  death  will  have  power  to 
awe  even  the  passions  of  men  from 
the  act,  or  to  impose  a  curb  on  their 
perverted  will ;  or  it  must  be  because 
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the  temptation  is  not  strong,  and  tha 

Sunishment  certain  and  immediate. 
»ut  that  implies  much.  U  impll«, 
in  iJie  first  ]uace»  that  puniahmeat  is 
measured  to  crime  according  to  a 
natural  standard  in  men*a  feelin|i| 
and  not  according  to  an  artificial 
standard  in  their  Khemes  of  policy. 
It  implies,  in  the  next  place,  that 
th^e  IS  amoitf  the  community  a  juat 
state  of  moraffaeling,  and  that  every 
man  is  able  to  Imow  by  hia  own  ex- 
perience of  men,  which  way  shame 
and  abhorrence  will  go,  that  they  are 
against  him  utterly.  It  implies  that 
the  number  trained  in  iniquity  should 
not  be  great;  but  ttuit  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  are  suppwed  ta 
oe  restrained  from  crime  by  positive 
fear  of  its  human  conseauences,  nsy 
be  those  who  would  be  dri¥6n  to  new 
crime  by  great  passions  or  strong 
temptations.  It  implies^  tfaat>  among 
those  whose  life  is  wicked,  uid  who 
are  tempted  to  crimes  of  tlw  greatest 
enormity,  there  should  be  yet  a  sur- 
viving conscience,  which  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Law,  and  acknow- 
ledges the  Justice  of  the  more  dread- 
ful penalty  which  they  have  not  yet 
incurred,  hung  over  the  crime  which 
Uiey  have  not  yet  committed. 

But  all  this  is  equivalent  to  sayii^ 
that  in  every  way  thare  shall  he  Jus- 
tice ;  that  is,  the  due  admeasureacat 
of  punishment  to  crime.  For  the 
state  of  the  moral  sense  of  a  people, 
which  depends  upon  many  causes 
which  the  penal  l^islator  eanaet 
control,  depends  also  upon  lam  in  no 
small  degree.  Especially  in  this  case 
— tlie  highest — ^it  depends  much  on 
him,  whether  that  moral  abhorroice 
which  attends  upon  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  shall  be  strcmg  and 
clear,  or  not  He  has  it  in  his  poww 
to  confirm  it ;  he  has  it  in  his  power 
greatly  to  shake  and  weaken  it.  Far 
die  force  of  moral  condemnation, 
indignation,  and  abhorrence,  isna- 
thii^  definite  and  fixed;  but  uih 
stedfast,  wavering,  and  transient.  And 
though  it  is  on  great  occasJOBs^on  the 
whole,  just,  yet  it  is  naore  or  leas  so. 
It  is  a  power  variable  with  the  in- 
fluences to  which  it  is  subjected 
One  of  the  strongest  detNTminiag 
causes  of  the  moral  judgment  of  a 
people,  is  the  moral  opimon  of  thest 
authorities  to  which  they  lo<^  up  ia 
the  highest  resort  One  of  the  oii^ 
of  those  authorities  is  their  national 
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law.  The  seal  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation  by  the  laws  weighs  ffreat- 
\j  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  If 
their  own  judgment  be  just^and  the 
law  by  its  condemnation  ratifies  ^is 
judgment,  their  moral  judgment  is 
strengthened;  their  dependence  on 
it  is  confirmed;  their  feelings  con- 
nected with  it  are  all  called  into 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  action ; 
their  views  are  made  through  it  clear- 
er. If  their  judgment  be  just,  and 
the  law  departs  from  it,  acquitting 
where  they  condemn,  and  condemn- 
ing where  they  acquit,  or  more  se- 
verely than  they  do  or  can,  then  they 
are  shaken  in  their  moral  judgment; 
are  drawn  from  their  relismce  on  it ; 
their  feelings  are  repressed;  their 
Tiews  are  disturbed;  and  they  are 
in  some  degree  forced  to  relinquish 
their  own  just  judgment  for  a  false 
one.  Thus,  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  law  affects  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people;  most  of  all  in  its  highest 
punishment — because  to  that  is  an- 
nexed the  most  powerful  emotion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  if  that  penalty,  which  all  men 
do  by  their  nature  contemplate  with 
a  serious  awe,  were  reserved  for  the 
utmost  crimes,  the  infliction  oi  that 
signal  punishment  unon  an  act,  which 
already  had  excited  in  the  utmost 
degree  their  passionate  abhorrence, 
would,  along  with  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gave  their  mind  by  the  re- 
tribution upon  crime,  greatly  confirm 
their  abhorrence  of  ue  crime ;  ren- 
der it  more  fixed  and  stable,  more 
decisive  and  unquestionable — would 
leave  from  their  passionate  feeling  a 
fimi  and  solemn  judgment  ^d 
thus  the  moral  feeling  of  the  whole 
people  upon  that  crime  would  be 
greatly  strengthened.  For  that  is 
the  effect  of  such  ccmfirmation.  If 
the  sympathyof  their  equals  heightens 
their  passion,  and  justifies  it  tor  the 
moment — ^the  assent  of  their  supe- 
riors, which  is  not  a  sympatliy  but  a 
judgment,  justifies  it  permanently. 

Thus,  in  the  awardine  of  punish- 
ment, especially  the  nighest,  the 
framer  of  Ihe  law  has  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  in  a  certain  de- 
gree dependent  upon  him ;  and  this 
is  one  great  consideration  which 
makes  it  doubtful  how  far,  in  ex- 
treme offences,  the  legislator  ought 
to  punish  btUno  the  aohorrence  of 
tbe  people,  ioasnrach  as  he  is  there- 
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by  in  danger  to  weaken  their  iust  ab- 
horrence. But  if  this  may  be  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  must  not  punish  above  their 
just  abhorrence ;  and  that  in  annex- 
ing to  offences  of  lesser  enormity 
that  heaviest  penalty  which  natural 
sense  would  annex  only  to  the  great- 
est, he  disturbs  the  moral  judgment 
of  crime  throughout  the  nation — ^per- 
plexing their  condemnation  between 
greater  and  lesser  crimes;  so  that, 
while  it,  perhws,  reconciles  them  by 
use — as  use  wul  reconcile  to  much 
-~to  undeserved  punishment,  it  cer- 
tainly weakens  their  abhorrence  of 
those  worse  crimes  which  are  visited 
by  no  heavier  retribution.  The  le- 
gislator, therefore,  who,  upon  sug« 
gestions  of  policy,  departs  frommen^s 
natural  standard  of  punishment,  dis- 
ables himself  in  two  ways ;  both,  as 
he  loses  some  part  of  that  mighty 
force  with  which  the  natural  feelmgs 
of  mankind  would  aid  his  policy 
against  the  worst  crimes ;  anoas  he 
separates,  in  some  degree  perma- 
nently and  altogether,  the  ajminis- 
tration  of  the  laws  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  lorffotten,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  effects  of  this  punishment 
on  our  moral  judgments,  that  some 
considerable  part  of  the  awe  with 
which  all  look  upon  death,  arises 
not  from  the  life  from  which  it 
separates  them,  but  from  that  to 
which  it  commits  them;  that  the 
thought  of  the  di'eadful  eternity, 
which  lies  beyond  the  mortal  pu- 
nishment of  the  offender,  gives  a 
weight  upon  their  souls  to  Uie  exe- 
cution of  the  law's  sentence,  which 
does  in  the  most  direct  manner,  and 
in  the  highest  kind,  confirm  their 
moral  feeling  of  his  crime.  It  is 
with  this  deepest  and  most  dreadful 
of  human  feelings  that  the  lawgiver 
trifles,  who  uses  the  penalty  of  atro* 
clous  crime  for  the  protection  of  the 
lesser  interests  of  society.  He  teaches 
them  to  separate  in  their  thoughts 
the  punishments  of  this  world  and 
another.  He  stops  their  fear  at  the 
moment  of  death;  and  constrains 
them  anxiously  to  struggle  in  their 
minds  against  the  belief  of  that  futu- 
rity for  toe  offender,  whom  they  have 
seen  perish,  from  which  they  would 
otherwise  not  have  dared  to  with* 
hold  their  belief.  It  severs  the 
strongest  bond  of  their  moral  judg« 
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mento  at  the  very  point  where  they 
ou^ht  to  be  most  strongly  united. 

ft  is  in  this  way  that  a  conformity 
to  natural  Justice  is  necessary  to 
that  legislation  which  is  to  be  rest- 
ed on  Fear — in  order  that  the  Moral 
Sense  of  the  people,  which  makes  by 
far  the  {freatest  part  of  that  Fear, 
may  be  m  its  utmost  strength  with 
the  Liaw.  But  it  is  necessary  also 
with  respect  to  those  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  restrained  by  fear 
from  the  commission  of  crimes.  For 
ev^ry  theory  of  government  supposes 
that  there  is  among  men  a  very  vari- 
able disposition  to  crime.  It  does  not 
presume  to  stop  all  crime ;  but  the 

S eater  part  Crime  will  burst 
rough  all  restraints.  What  do  we 
suppose,  then,  of  those  whom  the 
law  menaces  with  its  heaviest  inflic- 
tions, if  they  commit  crimes?  We 
suppose  that  some  men  in  the  midst 
of  ttie  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
ordinary  life  are  seduced,  or  driven 
by  strong  and  ungovernable  passions 
to  crime — some  by  the  compulsion 
of  strong  necessity;  —  that  some, 
neglected,  or  more  prone  to  evil, 
more  indUfQrent  to  good,  are  upon 
less  temptation  in  danger  of  falling 
into  transgressions;  that  some  live 
in  habitud  lesser  violation  of  the 
law,  and  are  therefore  searing  their 
conscience,  and  strengthening  them- 
selves in  the  defiance  of  authority, 
involving  themselves  more  and  more 
in  the  occasion  and  practice  of  crime, 
and  continuallymore  and  more  solicit- 
ed to  worse  crime,  as  they  widen  the 
separation  between  themselves  and 
the  common  order  of  society. 

Now,  from  this  general  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  possible-  for  us  to 
form  some  judj^ment  of  the  effect 
upon  these  different  minds  of  the 
natural  Justice  of  the  Law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said, 
that,  to  all  these,  there  is  some  de- 
cree of  moral  sense.  In  none,  per- 
haps, is  it  utterly  obliterated,  hi 
this  way,  the  Justice  of  the  Law  af- 
fects them,  by  the  response  it  makes 
to  the  Conscience ;  and  because  the 
greater  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, the  greater  theirs.  In  the 
next  place,  this  sense  of  the  judg- 
ment and  condemnation  of  men  wul 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  see  moral  judgment  to 
exist  among  them— in  which  they 
themselves  were  sensible  to  it,  be- 
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fore  their  own  days  of  crime.  And 
farther,  it  is  evident, that,  of  all  then 
classes,  the  last  are  Uio«e  with  whom 
the  law  must  find  it  most  difficult  to 
deal  by  fear. 

For  them  it  seems  desirable  to 
preserve  two  conditions;  one,  that 
there  should  be  left  them,  if  we  may 
dare  to  speak  so,  a  ran^  of  crime 
safe  from  the  penalty  ot  death ;  tlie 
other,  that  the  sort  of  war  carried  on 
against  them  by  the  state  should 
b«ar  as  much  as  possible  the  charac- 
ter of  necessity,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible that  of  resentment  and  eager 
persecution.  The  two  resolve  them- 
selves into  this — that  the  extreme 
punishment  of  the  law  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  withheld.  Perhaps 
this  may  seem  to  require  farther  ex- 
planation. 

Those  who  live  by  crime,  must  be 
continually  hardening  themsekei 
i^inst  the  apprehensions  of  punish- 
ment. Men  have  power  to  do  so  to 
a  wonderful  extent  Now,  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  state,  that  the  penalty 
against  which  these  men  should  be 
least  tempted  to  harden  themselves, 
should  be  its  extremest  penalty— 
that  of  death.  But  the  moment  the 
state  begins  to  punish  with  death 
the  offences  by  which  tiiey  habitual- 
ly live,  it  compels  them  to  hardoi 
themselves  against  the  fear;  and  it  is 
found  that  they  succeed  in  doing  so. 
Of  course,  in  hardening  themsdves 
against  this  worst  extremity,  they 
quite  lift  themselves  above  the 
thought  of  all  lesser  punishment; 
and  thus  there  is  produced  among 
this  class  of  the  community  thetenn 
per  of  hardest  insensibility  to  Uie  in- 
flictions of  law.  And  whatever  force 
the  fear  of  punishment  might  hare 
had  among  them — as  it  is  always 
presumed  to  affect  even  these-^ 
greatly  taken  away,  by  the  very  ex- 
cess beyond  natural  justice,  by  which 
the  law  sought  to  augment  it  Iliis, 
then,  is  one  sufficient  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  range  of  crime  safe 
from  the  punishment  of  death. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  For 
these  men,  in  some  degree  retaining 
the  natural  judgment  of  crime,  and 
partly  guided  by  the  actual  state  of 
themselves  in  human  life,  commit 
more  willingly,  and  have  oftener  oc- 
casion to  commit,  the  lesser  offencee^ 
But  if  the  law  visits  them  with  deadi. 
they  find  themselves^  early  in  t^eir 
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career  of  process! ve  crime,  already 
under  the  worst  pensdty  of  the  law. 
Then,  what  temper  of  mind  can  be  ex- 
pected in  them,  out  to  become  at  once 
desperate ;  and,  as  past  human  reco- 
very, and  as  forfeited  to  themselves, 
to  associate  themselves  to  the  worst 
oirendei*s  of  the  law — to  enter  with- 
out fear  into  those  worst  crimes 
which  have  most  temptation,  and 
which  sometimes  become  the  safest? 

It  is  further  a  consideration  with 
regard  to  such  men,  tliat  there  should 
be  as  little  as  possible  done  by  the 
law  to  exasperate  them  against  the 
society  with  which  they  are  at  war. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak,  as  there  can  be  but 
little  sympathy  with  what  may  be 
said  upon  it  But  it  is  necessary  to 
be  stated.  The  temper  of  those  who 
live  in  violation  of  law  is  more  or 
less  hardened,  more  or  less  fierce 
against  society.  It  may  be  imagined 
tiiat  they  have  but  one  governing 
sentiment — ^that  of  making  the  most 
profit  to  themselves  by  injury  to 
others,  with  impunity.  But  that  is 
not  the  truth.  They  are  not  at  war 
with  society  only,  but  with  them- 
selves ;  and  there  are  few  of  them 
who  do  not  well  know  that  their 
life  is  madness.  They  have  con- 
tentions in  their  own  minds,  and  are 
subject,  more  or  less,  to  determi- 
ning causes,  which  alternately  im- 
pel them  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
may  seem  prudence  in  a  state,  and  a 
duty  upon  man  governing  men,  not 
to  add  to  the  causes  which  determine 
them  to  crime — not  to  cast  into  the 
temper  of  those  who  are  wavering 
amidst  the  suggestions  of  wickedness 
and  possible  hope,  the  desperate 
feeling  of  resentment  against  society, 
and  at  the  same  time  against  the 
moral  order  which  society  upholds, 
by  bitter  and  merciless  persecution. 
They  have  made  themselves  enemies 
to  society,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
society  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  character  of  their  hostility. 

Yet  further — for  all  those,  of  what- 
ever class  or  character,  whom  the 
law  is  to  control  by  fear  from  crime, 
it  is  evident  that  the  first  essential 
condition  of  the  punishment  is — its 
certainty.  This  has  been  found,  and 
may  be  shewn  in  many  ways ;  by 
the  unwillingness  to  accuse — to  wit- 
ness against — to  condemn— to  exe- 
cute, when  the  punishment  is  beyond 
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natural  justice;— by  the  inequality 
of  administration,  which  necessarily 
enters  into  a  system  of  law  not  con- 
sistently planned.  The  same  spirit 
which  would  carry  the  most  perfect 
justice  into  the  frame  of  laws,  would 
carry  the  most  perfect  exactness  in- 
to their  execution.  But  violence  is 
always  a  sign  of  deficient  energy. 
There  must  nave  been  much  already 
wanting  to  just  government,  in  the 
temper  and  wisdom  of  that  society, 
which  could  consent  to  protect  itself 
by  a  fear  beyond  justice. 

Thus  there  seem  to  be  Three  Great 
Causes  of  Inefficiency  in  the  Laws 
which  are  framed  to  seventy  beyond 
the  crime — ^their  deadening  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people — their  hardening 
the  temper  of  criminals — their  un- 
certainty of  execution. 

But  much  more  may  be  said — tliat 
the  very  conception  of  controlling 
men's  passions  and  crimes  by  fear, 
is  in  itself  false ;  for  in  all  cases,  and 
with  its  utmost  strength,  it  is  an  in- 
efilicacious  power  to  control  human 
action.  They  have  already  over- 
come a  much  greater  fear.  It  would 
seem  as  if  law^vers  had  stood  in 
the  front  of  society,  to  wield  power 
against  the  criminal  passions ;  as 
if  they  saw  nothing  m  all  society 
but  crime  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
power  of  punishment  on  the  other, 
and  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
punish,  and  nothing  else,  till  society 
was  protected.  A  vain  imagination 
indeed!  For  they  forget  that  tlie 
great  control  of  our  propensities  to 
transgression,  is  not  m  the  law,  but 
in  that  whole  system  of  moral  powers 
and  restraints,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  bind  society  together ;  that  if 
they  indeed  had  to  wage  war  with 
the  passions  let  loose,  the  utmost  hu- 
mai>-power  would  at  once  be  swept 
away,  and  that  the  only  power  of  the 
punishment,  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  a 
system,  of  which  it  is  but  a  very  small 
part.  The  order  of  society  subsists 
already — ten  thousand  restraints  are 
imposed  throughout  all  its  parts  on 
the  license  of  tSe  will ;  but  they  are 
not  sufficient,  and  in  extremity  the 
legislator  interposos.  He  docs  not 
make  the  peace  of  society,  nor  or- 
dinarily does  he  preserve  it ;  but  the 
moment  he  loses  siirht  of  his  real  si^ 
tuation,  as  the  guardian  of  peace  in 
extremity,  which  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent i9  guarded  without  him,  h^  loseq 
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stffht  of  the  only  principle  that  can 
siuely  guide  him,  and  imagines  a 
magnitude  and  self-dependence  in 
his  function,  which  it  aoea  not  pos- 
sess. He  conceives  that  he  has  only 
to  ^o  on  exertinff  the  power  with 
which  he  is  armea»  till  he  has  made 
it  avaiL  He,  therefore,  blinds  him- 
self entirely  to  the  true  condition  of 
his  office ;  and  does  not  understand 
that  it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  pu- 
nishment  that  society  can  bear— that 
he  must  husband,  and  not  lavish,  bis 
power,  and  that  he  augments  by  spa- 
ring it 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  conceive  of 
punishment  under  human  law,  as 
merely  consonant  to,  seconding,  and 
fulfilling  Divine  and  Moral  Law — 
that  all  these  were  to  every  man's 
contemplation^one  and  the  same. 
Would  not  the  condemnation  of 
transmssion  be  something  more  im- 
pressive and  overcoming,  when  he 
found  that  to  whichever  he  should 
look  of  ^e  great  authorities  under 
which  he  lives,  the  same  stem  aspect 
of  menacing  interdiction  frowned 
upon  him?  That  beyond  the  warning 
of  his  conscience,  the  band  of  human 
law  was  lifted  up,  and  behind  all  mor- 
tal punishment  a  more  dreadful  aven- 
ging ?  Would  not  eacli  confirm  the 
other  ?  The  same  consideration  that 
weighs  with  men  at  one  time,  does 
not  equally  afiect  them  at  another. 
At  one  time  a  man's  heart  has  more 
moral  sensibility,  and  the  inclinations 
of  his  own  mind  will  then  much  go- 
vern him; — atanother,he  is  under  re- 
ligious impressions,  and  then  terrors 
and  promises  will  take  hold  upon  his 
understanding,  and  rule  bis  will.  At 
another  time,  when  his  higher  nature 
has  little  power,  and  he  rests  on  the 
present,  he  will  be  swayed  by  the 
fear  of  men— he  will  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
Code  of  the  Law.  Thus  to  every  man's 
serious  moral  contemplations,  or  to 
his  most  obscure  moral  fluctuations 
of  feeling,  the  code  of  his  country's 
penal  law,  if  it  be  conformable  to 
natural  human  sentiment,  is  of  im- 
*  portant  influence;  and  the  punish- 
ments, lesser  or  greater,  which  are 
annexed  to  transgression,  have  their 
daily  force  in  determining  the  moral 
temper  and  c<mdition  of  a  whole 
people. 

In  arguing  this  question,  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  that  we  consider  not  only  the 
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condition  of  those  upon  whom  the 
criminal  law  is  to  act,  but  also  tiie 
causes  of  that  condition.  What  if  that 
cwidition  was  made  evil,  not  by  thon- 
selves,  but  by  what  would  seem  al- 
most to  be  a  necessary  evil  inherent 
in  every  highly  civilized  society  ?  If 
BO,  are  we  to  punish  merely,  or,  by 
mercy  tempering  justice,  seek  to  re- 
store ?  If  crime  springs  out  of  igno- 
rance and  poverty,  and  if  tint  igoth 
ranee  and  pover^  have  fall^  upon 
thousands  as  a  doom,  shall  we  pu- 
nish such  criminals  with  death,  and 
not  sin  against  conscience,  reasoa, 
and  God? 

There  is  one  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation more  corrupt  than  the  resl^ 
which,  by  indigence,  vice,  ignorance 
-Hibject  condition  <tf  every  kind,  is 
the  lowest  amongst  us.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  understood,  that  in  a  great  and 
various  population  like  ours,  canses 
are  continually  operating  to  cast 
down  from  every  part  of  it  numbers 
into  its  lowest  and  worst  caaditMiaik 
if  the  natural  cimstitutifm  of  socaely 
be  considered,  it  must  be  understood 
that  unless  such  a  moral  order  pre- 
vails through  the  wh<^e,  that  idl  are 
rightly  governed  in  their  place,  wUdi 
is  not  the  condition  of  htunaiinatars 
—there  must  exist  in  every  country 
an  infamous  caste.  For,  the  lower 
men  are  born,  the  more  easily  ds 
they  escape  from  the  bonds  whidi 
hold  them  to  some  place  in  ordered 
society — ^they  are  on  the  verge,  nd, 
if  they  let  go,  they  drop. 

For  men  hold  their  place  in  ordered 
society,  not  by  their  conduct  mmly 
— ^but  by  their  rights — and  he  iriio 
holds  those  personal  ri^ita  kk  aode^, 
which  are  an  important  part  of  its 
own  entire  institution,  as  the  r^|lrtB 
of  prqierty,  may  commit  many  for- 
feitures, and  yet  not  lose  his  plaee; 
but  he  who  holds  his  place  m  his 
pei*son  only,  more  easily  forfeits  IL 
And  when  the  difficulty  of  kanmn 
conduct  is  cimsidered,  and  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  in  winch,  by  the 
natural  separation  of  the  daeses  of 
society,  and  the  extreme  n^Iect  of 
their  condition  in  that  extreuM  sep^ 
ration,  great  numbers  are  re«ea— 
and  the  vehemence  of  the  gross 
temptations  that  assail  them — ^it  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  there  should 
be  contmually  droppii^  fnm  dis 
bosom  of  society  into  mat  dans  wiaA 
is  bek>w  her  lowest  uak,  nvaben 
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of  her  children.  If  it  be  considered 
that  Uiev  are  exposed  to  all  the  na- 
tural difficulties  and  trials  of  human 
nature,  and  with  scarcely  any  thing 
of  its  aids  and  artificial  strength — that 
in  want  and  abject  life»  they  are  left 
almost  to  some  inherent  principle  of 
good  to  preserve  them  under  tempt- 
ations, against  which  we,  with  all  aid, 
are  often  not  able  to  stand — ^there  will 
be  sufficient  reason  seen,  why  there 
must  be,  as  the  lowest  part  of  a  great 
society,  a  deplorable  race,  for  whom 
the  benefits  of  society  scarce  seem 
to  exist. 

At  the  head,  are  those  who  regu« 
larly  subsbt  by  depredation  on  pro* 
perty,  knowing  no  other  livelihood. 
Of  Uie  life>  the  condition,  the  num- 
bers of  these,  the  rest  of  society  can 
know  little,  except  what  is  brought 
to  light  by  tlieir  intercourse  witli 
them  at  the  bar  of  justice.  For  the 
first  condition  of  the  life  of  this  peo- 
ple is  its  separation  and  obscurity. 
But  so  much  may  be  said  as  belongs 
to  the  present  purpose.  We  know 
of  them  then  that  they  are  numerous 
and  powerful;  that  tliey  subsist  in 
every  part  of  the  country — in  every 
ereat  town,  and  in  concentred  and 
formidable  strength  in  London— 
that  they  are  strongly  associated— 
that  their  skill,  in  places  of  their 
great  resort,  is  matured  and  consum* 
mate ;  and  their  courage  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  spirit  of  the  country — 
that  they  are  strong  in  united  num* 
hers,  in  counsel,  and  executi<»i.  We 
understajid,  that  among  this  associa- 
ted people  of  depredators  there  are 
all  descriptions:  those  artificers  of 
wickedness,  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  threads  of  other  men's  crimes; 
the  numerous  bands  who  are  given 
up  to  a  profligate  trade  with  little 
thought,  and  those  ^eat  numbers 
who  are  the  dupes  at  hrst  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  others,  till  they  take  their 
own  place,  and  willingly  extend  that 
corruption  of  which  they  have  been 
themselves  the  victims. 

Next  to  these,  and  intimately  uni- 
ted with  them,  are  those  great  num- 
bers, who  still  hold  their  place  in  so- 
ciety, and  yet  participate  in  the  crimes 
of  the  others;  not  relinquishing  the 
rights  they  hold  by  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, but  deriving  their  benefit  from 
the  crimes  of  those  who  do.  These 
are  perhaps  amonff  the  most  morally 
corn^  of  any.  They  furnish  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  part  of  that 
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corrupt    and    systematic   hostility, 

r'lnst  which  it  is  the  business  of 
law  to  protect  property,  strength- 
ening theu:  hand^  and  continually 
supplying  their  numbers. 

>fVith  ail  these  are  associated  those 
great  numbers  who  are  known  to  us 
by  their  vicious  life — those  who  de- 
rive their  subsistence  from  their 
vice ;  and  those  whose  indulgence  of 
life  is  habitually  vicious.  A  vastpo- 
pulation,  united  to  the  others  often 
m  depredation — ^united  in  their  har 
bits  of  life,  and  always  tending  to 
participation  in  their  crimes. 

All  may  be  regarded  as  united  in 
one  hostility  to  ordered  society.  For 
the  laws,  institutions,  observances, 
manners,  which  favour  the  order  of 
society,  and  are  conceived  by  us  as 
essential  to  our  welfare,  are  to  them 
unfriendly.  They  consider  them  with 
aversion. 

Such  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  con- 
stituti<m  of  that  great  class  of  so- 
ciety, amongst  whom  the  ofiences 
affainst  property  chiefly  spring  up ; 
of  whom  it  seemed  necessary  to  say 
so  much,  to  shew  that  those  agamst 
whom  the  laws  must  act,  are,  inde- 
pendently of  the  small  portion  of 
their  ofiences  that  can  ever  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  justice,  sub-  . 
sisting  in  an  absolutely  depraved  and 
corrupted  stat€^  by  which  they  are 
already  essentially  detached  from 
the  good  order  of  society. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the 
subject  without  speaking  also  of  the 
conditicm  of  those  who,  without  be- 
IcHigin^  to  this  sort  of  association, 
commit  the  same  offences ;  those 
who  in  their  private  connexion  with 
the  property  of  others,  are  brought 
into  continual  temptation  which  they 
have  not  strength  to  resist;  and, 
yielding  to  corrupt  inclination,  be- 
come habitually  criminal  in  their 
own  life,  long  before  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  join  themselves  to  those  who 
are  avowedly  abandoned.  But  they 
are  on  their  way  to  join  them.  Such 
daily  corruption  of  life  drawing  the 
man  gradually  lower  and  lower»open- 
ing  before  him  new  purposes  of  wic- 
kedness, and  still  pressmg  him  for- 
wards in  a  manner  that  can  scarcely 
end,  if  it  is  not  otherwise  broken  oft^ 
but  in  associating  him  irretrievably 
with  those  who  are  avowedly  aban* 
doned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  classes  which 
wealth  produces  in  a  country  to  prey 
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upon  itself.  The  divisioo  of  the  ranks 
of  society,  which,  with  advancing 
prosperity,  is  continually  proceed 
ing,  while  it  separates  one  portion  of 
the  coDimunity  to  affluence  and  re- 
finement, separates  another  portion 
to  indigence  and  abasement  The 
fitst  great  distinction  which  so  early 
takes  place,  into  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty and  those  who  are  bom  to  lap 
Dour,  must  appear  from  tlie  begin- 
ning to  establish  a  natural  warfare 
between  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the 
community  and  the  cravings  of  an- 
other. Yet  moral  institution  is  found 
sufficiently  powerful,  while  it  has 
power,  to  keep  down  this  hostility, 
and  to  maintain  the  order  of  society ; 
but  take  morality  away,  and  there  is 
no  human  power  of  avail  to  guard 
property  against  tlie  boundless  de- 
predation tnat  is  let  loose  upon  it. 

If,  now,  it  be  considered  what  nu- 
merous and  strong  sources  of  cor- 
ruption invade  the  morality  of  a  peo- 
ple from  great  and  sudden  wealtii, — 
what  overpowering  vice  is  engender- 
ed by  the  profuse  means  of  indulging 
it, — how  the  ancient  manners,  the 
strong  bond  of  the  people's  integrity, 
fail  away  in  the  rapid  changes  of  the 
time, — how  men  are  severally  divi- 
ded from  the  connexions  which  held 
them  in  restraint,  and  thrown  into  a 
licentious  independence, — ^how  the 
orders  of  society,  so  powerful  in  mu- 
tual control  while  they  are  connect- 
ed, are  continually  removed  from  one 
another  by  wider  separation,— how 
many  are  cast  down  into  hopeless 
want  by  the  fluctuations  of  even  the 
most  prosperous  times, — and  last  of 
all,  how  an  inflamed  desire  of  gidn 
usurps  the  minds  of  all,  and  expels 
the  virtuous  spirit  of  contented  sim- 

Slicity,—- if  all  these  tilings  be  consi- 
ered,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there 
is  cause  enough  in  a  great  and  over- 
flowing prosperity,  such  as  ours  has 
been,  to  strike  deep  wounds  into  the 
heart  of  a  people's  morality ;  and  it 
may  appear  that  reason  enough  is 
shewn,  why  that  spirit  of  lawless  de- 
predation which  the  very  condition 
of  society  must  create,  if  the  most 
powerful  moral  causes  did  not  hold 
It  subdued,  should  at  this  time  pre* 
vail. 

Thus  there  seem  to  be  plain  and 
sufficient  reasons  in  the  nature  of 
things,  why  such  a  people  of  offend- 
ers as  this  should  be  found  in  exist- 
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ence  in  a  great  and  wealthy  country. 
And  if  the  nature  of  the  enormous 
Metropolis  of  such  a  country  be  cob- 
sidered,  it  will  well  appear  why  such 
a  disease  should  rage  with  intense 
activity  ia  that  great  heart  of  the  na- 
tion ;  for  there  wealth  is  accumula- 
ted for  depredation, — ^tliere  it  is  set 
out  in  ail  accessible  forms  of  tempta- 
tion,— there  the  shadow  of  obscurity 
is  on  the  path  of  the  depredator  at 
noon-day,  and  tenfold  obscurity  on 
his  midnight  haunts, — ^there  the  in- 
fected and  fermenting  mass  of  corrup- 
tion is  most  heaped  together, — there, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  a 
loose  and  floating  mass  of  population 
is  continually  pouring  in, — and  there 
the  old  iniquity  of  the  place  has  its 
ancient  strongholds — There  the  art 
of  iniquity  has  its  hereditary  seat 

If  the  corruption  of  wealth  has  cd- 
gendered  amongst  us  a  great  vicious 
population, — if  the  restraints  of  mo- 
rality, taken  off  from  great  numbers, 
let  loose  depredation  upon  property, 
— if  the  two  evils,  profligacy  and  d^ 
honesty,  are,  in  human  nature  and 
society,  most  intimately  linked  toge- 
ther, is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  fir^ 
great  question  to  a  nation  like  this  in 
considering  by  what  means  it  shall 
provide  the  protection  of  property, 
IS,  how  it  shall  deal  with  the  moral 
corruption  of  its  people  ? 

It  is  from  views  such  as  these,  of 
which,  if  our  representation  be  ira- 

Eerfect  and  inadequate,  every  ooe, 
om  the  melancholy  details  of  intel- 
ligence that  are  before  the  public, 
may  easily  enlarge  and  rectify  it  for 
himself,  that  it  appears  to  us  neces- 
sary to  take  the  first  step  towards 
the  examination  of  our  Penal  Law. 
Whatever  that  law  may  be,  however 
it  may  be  designed,  it  is  on  this  peo- 
ple that  its  brunt  will  faU ;  and  it  is 
with  the  fullest  consideration,  there- 
fore, of  their  condition,  that  a  wise 
and  ^reat  nation  will  proceed  to  the 
framing  of  its  penal  enactments. 

If  we  go  on  then  to  the  question  o 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  asii 
what  are  the  provisions  it  contains 
applicable  to  the  case  of  this  peopli 
of  offenders— upon  what  principle  i 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  them— ii 
what  manner  it  has  devised  to  guam 
property  from  their  ever-active  hos- 
tility ?— It  must  be  answered  that  the 
law  deals  witli  them — by  Fear.  It" 
terrors  is  what  it  hangs  out  over  theii 
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headB.  It  trusU  to  daunt  their  ag- 
gression, by  visiting  their  offences 
with  vengeance. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  represented  or 
conceived  of  as  the  principle  of  our 
law— with  any  pre-eminence.  For, 
though  ours  bears  the  reputation, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  a 
more  sanguinary  character,  and  has, 
perhaps,  been  less  sparing  than  any 
other,  among  civilized  men,  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple to  visit  offence  with  vengeance, 
and  to  secure  society  by  terror,  has 
been  common  to  all  law ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  that  those  nations  who 
have  retained  to  late  times  the  wheel 
for  the  greatest  malefactors,  or  those 
who  have  punished  offences  of  less- 
er enormity  with  the  galleys,  have 
breathed  in  their  public  justice  a 
more  merciful  spirit  than  our  own. 

But  such  a  compai'ison  is  little  to 
the  present  purpose.  What  is  of 
consequence  to  us  to  understand  is, 
that  tiie  provision  of  our  statute-book 
for  the  offences  against  property  of 
every  kind,  is  simply  vindictive  pu- 
nishment— that  all  Its  penalties,  from 
least  to  greatest — imprisonment, 
stripes,  disgraceful  labour,  infamous 
exposure,  (so  lately  expunged,)  ba^ 
nishment,  death,  have  but  one  pur- 
pose and  spirit  running  through  them 
all— having  for  their  design  to  repress 
crime  by  tear. 

And  the  question  is.  Is  this  the  law 
in  which  we  can  be  contented  to 
rest  ?  Is  this  the  best,  the  only  policy 
which  human  wisdom  can  ofler,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  case-^ 
torepress  a  wide-spread  corruption — 
to  siibdue  in  a  corrupted  population 
tiie  spirit  of  offence  ? 

It  does  certainly  seem  in  the  out- 
set something  repugnant  and  shock- 
ing to  natunu  judgment,  to  conceive 
that  with  one  large  portion  of  the 
society  living  under  its  care,  the  law 
can  hold  no  mtercourse,  but  that  of 
avenging  punishment.  It  is  strange 
and  unnatural  to  conceive,  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  necessary  order  of  so- 
ciety, that  one  part  must  be  treated 
as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  other, 
to  be  held  in  subjection  only  by  a 
continual  war.  With  a  people !  And 
look  what  these  people  are.  They  are 
not  merely  those  fierce  offenders, 
whose  audacious  wickedness  braves 
the  laws  of  men,  and  challenges  their 
vengeance;   who  sever  themselves 
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in  defiance  from  human  society,  and 
proclaim  against  it  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. They  are  the  lost — of  sQl 
kinds ;  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  the 
thoughtless,  the  seduced,  the  unhap- 
py offspring  of  unhappy  parents,— the 
forlorn,  the  famishea,  the  victims  of 
luxury, — ^the  slaves  of  sin,  the  repro- 
bate in  vice  before  they  ventured 
upon  crime, — ^ey-headed  men,  lost 
women,  and  children  nursed  in  trans- 
gression. No  doubt,  they  have  among 
them  those,  whom,  if  human  law 
may  avenge,  it  must  visit  with  ven- 
geance,— those  hardened  against 
Uieir  kind,  who  trample  every  thing 
into  destruction  for  themselves.  But 
these  are  not  the  majority.  The 
greater  number  are  those  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  human  sin  has  fallen, 
-^those  to  whom  vice  and  wicked- 
ness are  the  calamity  under  which 
they  are  bom,— on  whose  heads  the 
lees  of  corruption  from  a  vast  and 
corrupt  society  have  dropped  down, 
— those  to  whom,  in  the  apportion- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  men,  the 
condition  of  abject  wretchedness  has 
fallen. 

Let  it  be  thought,  too,  for  what 
end  we  are  to  wield  vengeance  against 
them ;  for  the  defence  of  a  privilege 
which  we  inherit  in  virtue  of  tlieir 
exclusion  from  it ;  and  their  exclu- 
sion from  which  is  the  first  cause  of 
the  evil  under  which  they  lie. 

They  ai-e  a  people  engendered  by 
the  moral  corruption  ot  the  society. 
Then,  if  we  know  any  thing,  we  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quell  them  by 
fear.  They  are  too  many.  Terror 
may  subdue  single  offenders,*  or  it 
may  break  down  a  heartless  and  bro- 
ken cause.  But  a  people  strong  in 
mutual  support  ana  sympathy,  co- 
vered from  tlie  law  by  their  multi- 
tude, and  continually  springing  up 
afresh  and  renovated  from  the  same 
corrupt  source,  are  invincible  to  fear. 
This  must  be  known  without  evi- 
dence; but  there  is  the  weightiest 
evidence  to  this  point,  of  which  we 
shall  speal^  hereafter  in  another  pa- 
per. 

Their  number  is  one  reason  that 
makes  the  restraint  of  fear  impracti- 
cable with  respect  to  them.  The  de- 
pravity in  which  they  live  is  an- 
other. 

For  what  is  to  them  the  terror  of 
punishment  ?  Do  they  not  live  in  the 
iiabitual  diwregard  of  all  fear  ?  Are 
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they  not  hardened  Into  insentibllitT  f 
Have  they  not  acquired  the  hcaltf 
of  living  upon  present  impulses,  in 
blindness  to  the  future  ?  Is  not  their 
temper  reckless  and  desperate?  Is 
there  any  thing  they  have  to  forfeit  ? 
Is  not  Uie  heaviest  penalty  which 
Nature  has  annexed  to  punishment, 
for  them  abrogated,  Shame?  The 
whole  temper  and  condition  of  their 
mind  is  disordered ;  and  yet  the  law 
trusts  to  their  reason.  They  have 
thrown  away  what  was  indeed  dear 
to  them ;  and  the  law  threatens  to 
take  what  is  left  It  scourges  those 
whose  condition  has  been  bodily 
suffering.  It  banishes  those  who 
have  neither  home  nor  country.  It 
puts  those  to  death  who  are  sick  of 
life. 

Of  a  people  living  in  moral  cor- 
ruption—it IB  to  be  understood  that 
a  law  of  terror  trusts,  by  acts  of  pu- 
nishment falling  here  and  there,  to 
stop  tlie  whole  current  of  their  lives ! 
If  It  were  possible  to  impress  upon 
every  man  s  mind  the  unalterable 
conviction  that  the  next  offence  he 
commits  will  put  him  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  be  his  last,  it  miffht 
be  conceived  to  stop  offences.  But 
when  the  conviction  upon  every 
man's  mind  is,  that  his  next  offence 
will  not  be  his  last— what  can  it 
stop?  If  he  can  flatter  himself  with 
impunitv  for  the  next  crime,  that  is 
all  that  IS  required  for  ail  offences  to 
be  committed.  The  undefined  tei^ 
ror  of  the  law  will  indeed  keep  with- 
in limits  those  who  have  not  yet 
overstepped  them ;  because  they  do 
not  calculate  impunity.  They  are 
now  safe ;  and  then  they  would  be 
under  danger.  But  he  who  has  al- 
ready violated  the  law,  can  feel  no 
restraint  from  its  terror; — he  has 
passed  through  danger,  and  the  next 
step  is  as  likely  to  be  safe,  as  the  last, 
perhaps  more  so.  But  let  it  be  add- 
ed, that  he  is  corrupt.  There  is  for 
him,  within  the  pale  of  ordered  so- 
ciety, no  life;  then  he  must  find  a 
life  without  its  pale.  His  corruption 
of  life  is  upon  him  a  necessity  to  go 
on  in  violation  of  the  law.  What 
man  is  there  who  stops  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  calling,  because  it 
daily  endangers  his  limb  or  his  life? 
Do  we  imagine  it  is  to  make  a  dif- 
ference to  the  man,  that  the  peril  is 
not  from  accident  ever  at  hand,  but 
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from  the  dlataot  and  uncertain  inter- 
position of  law  ?  There  fa,  indeed,  a 
terror  of  punishment,  which  ia  Iright- 
ful  to  our  minds,  and  which  may  en- 
velop the  young  offender  with  fean ; 
but  that  is  only  becauae  he  is  ma- 
king the  step  of  transition  from  safe 
untroubled  life,  to  the  perturbed  lifp 
of  ^ilt  His  own  soul  is  up  in  arms 

Et  him;  and  the  terror  that 
in  his  ears,  is  from  within.  But 
<mly  to  go  on,  and  perturbatioa 
will  become  so  familiar,  tiiat  it  will 
no  longer  alarm  him.  The  disorder 
of  his  passions,  the  unsettled  courses 
and  agitated  scenes  of  lawless  Ufe, 
the  trouble  of  conscience  which  he 
mar  yet  feel^-anger,  and  suspicion, 
and  hate,  mutual  with  those  about 
him,  will  make  one  eternal  deafen* 
ing  tumult  in  his  mind,  in  wluch  the 
fears  of  human  law  will  be  litde 
heard  and  hardly  distmguished.  The 
temper  of  mind  which  the  man  must 
acquire,  who  is  to  go  on  resolutely 
in  a  guilty  life,  is,  mdependently  of 
all  superadded  terrors  of  human  law, 
a  temper  of  reckless  defiance ;  and 
whether  to  the  pains,  fears,  hinder- 
ances,  miseries  of  every  sort,  which 
that  defiance  must  overcome,  he  yet 
added  the  menace  of  the  law,  may  ap- 
pear to  make  little  difference  in  the 
strength  of  desperate  will  that  is  re- 

SuiriKi  to  entertain  that  temper, 
[eap  men  together  in  depravity^ 
give  them  a  common  purpose— and 
But  one  way  of  life  before  them,  and 
who  is  he  that  knows  so  little  of 
men,  as  to  imagine  that  they  will 
falter  from  each  other's  purpose, 
because  it  leads  them  in  the  front  of 
death  ?  The  whole  history  of  confe- 
derated criminals  is  evidence  of  the 
terrible  courage  which  men  acquire 
in  guilt.  How  do  we  expect  that 
terror  of  the  law  is  now  to  quell 
those  whom  it  has  never  quelled? 
Lfet  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  U  cri- 
minals are  few,  the  law  may  deliver 
society  by  their  extirpation.  But  if 
they  are  gathered  together  in  un- 
counted numbers,  and  supplied  from 
an  inexhaustible  source, — ^that  is,  if 
their  strength  is  established  in  the 
common  corruption  and  depravitv  of 
a  great  body  of  a  people,— the  aeli- 
verance  of  society  must  be  effected 
by  some  other  aid,  than  was  ever  in 
the  hand  of  avenging  Justice. 
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THB  FIRST  SERMON. 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEFHERD. 

Once,  on  a  lovely  day— it  was  in  spring*- 
I  went  to  hear  a  jsplendid  young  divine 
Preach  hia  first  sermon.    I  had  known  the  youth 
In  a  society  of  far  renown, 
But  liked  him  not,  he  held  his  head  so  high ; 
And  ever  and  anon  would  sneer,  and  poogh ! 
And  cast  his  head  all  to  one  side,  as  it 
In  perfect  agony  of  low  contempt 
At  every  tlung  he  heard,  however  just. 
Men  like  not  this,  and  poets  least  of  all. 

Besides,  there  are  some  outward  marks  of  men 
One  scarcely  can  approve.    His  hair  was  red. 
Almost  as  red  as  German  sealing-wax ; 
And  then  so  curled— What  illustrious  curls  \ 
'Twas  like  a  tower  of  strength  I  O,  what  a  head 
For  Combe  or  Dr  Spurzheim  to  dissect, 
After  'twas  polled.    His  shoulders  rather  narrow. 
And  pointed  like  two  pins.    And  then  there  was 
A  primming  round  the  mouth,  of  odious  c>ast. 
Bespeaking  the  proud  vacancy  within. 

Well,  to  the  Old  Grey  Friars'  Church  I  went, 
And  many  more  with  me.    The  place  was  crowded ! 
In  came  the  beadle — ^then  our  hero  followed 
With  gown  blown  like  a  mainsail,  flowing  on 
To  right  and  left  alternate.    The  sleek  beaver 
Down  by  his  thigh  keeping  responsive  time. 
O  such  a  sight  of  graceful  dignity 
Never  astounded  heart  of  youthful  dame ; 
But  I  bethought  me  what  a  messenger 
From  the  world's  pattern  of  humility ! 

The  psalm  was  read  with  beauteous  energy. 
And  simg.    Then  pour'd  the  prayer,  from  such  a  face 
Of  simpering  seriousness— 'it  was  a  quiz — 
A  mockery  of  all  things  deem'd  divine. 
Some  men  such  faces  may  have  seen  among 
The  Methodists  and  Quakers — but  I  never. 
The  eyes  were  closely  shut— one  cheek  tum'd  up ; 
The  mouth  quite  long  and  narrow  like  a  seam. 
Holding  no  fit  proportion  with  the  mouths 
Which  mankind  gape  with.    Then  the  high  curl'd  hair 
With  quiver  and  with  shake,  announced  supreme ' 
The  heart's  sincere  devoticm  I    Unto  whom  ? 
Ask  not — It  is  unfair  I    Suppose  to  Heaven, 
To  the  fair  maids  around  the  gallery, 
Or  to  the  gorgeous  idol.  Self-conceit. 
Glad  was  my  neart  at  last  to  hear  the  word. 
That  often  long'd  for  and  desired  word, 
W'hich  men  yearn  for  as  for  the  dinner  bell, 
And  now  was  beauteously  pronounced,  Ay-main  ! 

Now  for  the  sermon.    O  ye  ruling  Powers 
Of  Poesy  Sublime,  ffive  me  to  sing 
The  splendours  of  that  sermon  I  The  bold  hem  I 
The  look  sublime  that  beam'd  with  confidence ; 
The  three  wipes  with  the  cambric  handkerchief; 
The  strut — the  bob— and  the  impressive  thump 
Upon  the  holy  Book  I    No  notes  were  there. 
No,  not  a  scrap— All  was  intuitive. 
Pouring  like  water  from  a  sacred  fountain^ 
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With  current  unexhausted.    Now  the  lipii 
Protruded,  and  the  eyebrows  lower'd  amain. 
Like  Kean*8  in  dark  Othello. — The  red  hair 
Shook  like  the  wither'd  juniper  in  wind. 
'Twas  grand— o'erpoweringf— Such  an  exhibition 
No  pen  of  poet  can  delineate ! 

But  now>  Sir  Bard,  the  sermon  ?    Let  us  hear 
Somewhat  of  this  same  grand  and  promised  sermon — 
Aha  I  there  comes  the  rub !  'Twas  made  of  scraps, 
Sketches  from  Nature,  from  old  Johnson  some. 
And  some  from  Joseph  Addison — John  Logan — 
Blair— William  Shakspeare— Young's  Night  Tlioughts-Tbe 

Grave — 
Gillespie  on  the  Seasons— Even  the  plain 
Bold  energy  of  Andrew  Thomson  here 
Was  pressed  into  the  jumble.    Plan  or  system 
In  it  was  not — no  gleam  of  mind  or  aim — 
A  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — yet  the  blare 
Went  on  for  fifteen  minutes,  haply  more. 
The  hems  !  and  haws  !  becan  to  come  more  close ; 
Three  at  a  time !  The  camDric  handkerchief 
Came  greatly  in  request    The  burly  head 
Gave  over  tossinff.    The  fine  cheek  grew  red — 
Then  pale — ^then  blue — ^tlien  to  a  heavy  crimson ! 
The  beauteous  dames  around  the  ^leries 
Began  to  look  dismay'd ;  their  rosy  lips 
Wide  open'd ;  and  their  bosoms  heavin|r  so. 
You  might  have  ween'd  a  rolling  sea  witliiu. 
The  gruff  sagacious  elders  peered  up. 
With  one  eye  shut  right  knowingly,  as  if 
The  light  oppressed  it — ^but  tlieir  features 
Shew'd  restlessness  and  deep  dissatisfaction. 

The  preacher  set  him  down— open'd  the  Bible, 
Gave  half  a  dozen  hems  !  Arose  again. 
Then  half  a  dozen  more— It  would  not  do ! 
In  every  line  his  coimtenance  bespoke 
The  loss  of  recollection ;  all  withm 
Became  a  blank — a  chaos  of  confusion. 
Producing  noujs^ht  but  agony  of  soul. 
His  long  lip  quiver'd,  and  ms  shaking  hand 
Of  the  trim  beaver  scarcely  could  make  seizure, 
When,  stooping,  floundering,  plaiting  at  the  knees. 
He — made  nis  exit.    But  how  I  adinired 
The  Scottish  audience  I  There  was  nei^er  laugh 
Nor  titter ;  but  a  soften'd  sorrow 
Pourtray'd  in  every  face.    As  for  myself, 
I  lauffh'd  till  I  was  sick,  went  home  to  dinner. 
Drank  the  poor  preacher's  health,  and  laugh'd  again. 

But  otherwise  it  fared  with  him ;  for  he 
Went  home  to  bis  own  native  kingdom— Fife, 
Pass'd  to  his  father's  stable — seized  a  pair 
Of  strong  plough-bridle  reins,  and  haing'd  himseif. 

And  I  nave  m  bethought  me  it  were  best, 
Since  that  outrageous  scene,  for  young  beginnera 
To  have  a  sermon,  either  of  their  own 
Or  other  man's.    If  printed,  or  if  written. 
It  makes  small  difference — but  have  it  there 
At  a  snug  opening  of  the  blessed  book 
Which  any  time  will  open  there  at  wiU, 
And  save  your  credit.    While  the  consciousness 
That  there  it  is,  will  nene  your  better  part, 
And  bear  you  Uirough  the  ordeal  with  acclaim. 
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THE  REIGNING  VICE. 

BOOK  VI. 

The  following  Book  U  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  the  more  violent 
and  evil  pattions  of  our  nature  take  their  rise : — to  refer  them  all  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  Poem,  viz.  Self-love ; — and,  at  the  same  time,  still  further  to 
prove  that  Self-content  is  the  dearest  aim  of  our  existence,  by  shewing,  that  what- 
ever aids  this  mighty  tendency  is  grateful  to  our  natiure ;  while,  on  the- other  hand, 
whatever  counterworks  it,  is  the  cause  of  onr  most  unhappy  excesses. 

Trace  the  dark  passions; — view  their  strength  uncurb'd; 

The  wildest  are  but  self-content  disturb'd : 

As  natures  vary,  tliey  derive  their  growth 

From  outraged  Pride,  or  Vanity,  or  both : 

Envy  and  Spite,  to  Vanity  allied, 

Hate  and  Revenge,  the  baneful  tai'es  of  Pride. 

That  Envy  's  vex'd  self-love  from  this  is  clear — 

Each  only  envies  what  has  cross'd  his  sphere; 

There  if  superior  wealth  or  parts  be  shewn. 

We  feel  the  silent  satire  on  our  own. 

Comparison  wakes  rivalry.    The  clown 

Sighs  for  your  night-cap,  not  a  monarch's  crown. 

No  lordly  fete,  but  neighbour  Stubbs's  ball, 

Urges  the  spendthrift  grocer  to  his  fall. 

Voltaire  contented  owns  a  Buffbn's  fame. 

And  breathes  his  vapours  round  a  Corneille's  name. 

Eclipsed  by  others,  how  we  strain  our  powers 

To  reach  their  lot,  or  pull  them  down  to  ours ! 

Hence  Malice  opes  her  keen  unwinking  eyes. 

And  all  her  tongues  industrious  Slander  plies. 

Detraction  spreads  her  universal  itch ; — 

What's  robb  d  from  others  may  ourselves  enrich. 

Then,  oh,  the  bliss,  when  they,  whose  radiant  fire 

Fretted  our  sight,  in  some  dark  shade  expire  I 

A  thousand  knaves  exult  o'er  Virtue's  pall. 

And  many  a  frail  one  hails  Lucretia's  fall. 

Nor  only  joy  we  our  reproof  is  gone  ;— 

Our  stars  may  twinkle,  when  the  sun 's  withdrawn. 

Hence  does  the  soul,  with  microscopic  eye. 

Its  neighbour's  faults,  its  own  perfections,  spy; 

For  its  own  faults,  for  others'  virtues,  grope 

Through  the  wrong  end  of  Pride's  dim  telescope.  ^ 

Hence,  colour'd  by  our  own  distemper'd  thoughts. 

Our  faults  seem  virtues,  others'  virtues,  faults. 

Show  is  your  glory,  but  Pomposo's  vice ; 

Prudence  in  you,  in  me  is  avarice. 

What  in  Amyntor  is  undue  expense. 

In  me  is  spirit,  is  benevolence. 

Our  self-detraction  self-applause  betrays. 

Others  we  censure  while  we  seem  to  praise. 

Thus  Vappa  cries — ^**  'Tis  Prudens  we  can  trust, 

Whose  maxim  is — ere  generous  be  just ! 

Who  to  the  world  a  rare  example  sets. 

And  seldom  gives,  but  always  pays  his  debts. 

Could  /  thus  stint  my  hand,  'twere  well  for  me — 

But,  ah,  my  vice  is  generosity !" 

"  How  blest,"  sighs  Caleb,  "  are  the  tranquil  throng! 

Impetuous  feeling  ever  leads  me  wrong. 

Quick  is  my  temper,  and  my  zeal  offends  ;— 
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But,  fire  to  foeft,  r<igo  through  fire  for  friendB. 
Oh  that  like  thee,  iEqualis.  I  could  prove. 
And,  dipp'd  in  Lethe,  neither  hate  not  love !" 
"  Then  why  not,"  Reason  cries,  ••  conceal,  correct 
That  which  you  say  you  mourn  as  a  defect? 
Here,  let  me  whisper  truth !— It  is  a  sin. 
Which,  as  it  glitters,  may  be  gknied  in  I" 

Next  Jealousy's  mix'd  agonies  explore  f— 
Wounded  Setf-lore  lies  ranlding  at  the  core. 
Pure  Love  were  bless'd  its  object's  bliss  to  know, 
Ours,  to  be  hiqppy,  must  that  bliss  bestow. 
Deserted !— Ana  a  rival  too  preferr'd ! 
Then,  then,  the  depths  of  human  hate  are  stirr'd! 

Thus  all  proclaims  our  Nature's  mighty  bent 
To  aim  at  Heaven  and  snatch  supreme  content 
Reft  of  this  light,  how  dark  the  prospect  lies, 
How  blind  our  hopes,  bow  vain  our  tendencies  I 
Blot  this— how  wild  our  joy  and  sorrow  seems  I 
Disclose  iv-order  through  the  chaos  beams  I 
Why  else  should  evil  yield  the  soul  delight? 
Our  very  crimes  betray  the  Infinite  I 
On  filth  we  prey,  celestial  food  denied. 
And  plunder  Hell  to  calm  insatiate  Pride. 
More  I  More !  she  cries— till  every  source  she  drains 
Then,  lean  as  Famine,  sucks  her  very  veins. 
Explore  her  joys  ;—of  all  the  brood  accurst 
Dominion  glares,  the  strongest  and  the  first 
Why  turns  the  tyrant  to  a  frantic  brute  ? 
Abuse  of  power  proclaims  it  absolute. 
We  strain  the  cords  that  bind  our  struggling  prey, 
Because  'tis  luxury  to  feel  our  sway. 
And,  if  our  triumph  other  eyes  attest, 
Exult — for  captives  grace  a  pageant  best 
This  governs  msult,  regulates  caprice 
Towards  the  paid  flatterer,  or  dependant  niece. 
Ev'n  village  pedants  feel  the  joys  of  power, 
The  beadle  struts  his  consequential  hour. 
And  the  staroh'd  housekeeper,  with  rustling  state, 
Against  th'  unlicensed  stranger  locks  the  gate. 
Hence  the  strange  bliss  of  cruelty,  confest 

gread  truth  f )  an  instinct  of  the  human  breast 
bes  torture  flies,  as  Nero  tortured  men, 
To  feel  the  privilege  of  giving  pain. 
As  cruelty  to  sentient  beings  shewn, 
'Tis  mischief  exercised  on  wood  and  stone. 
All  own  the  mighty  impulse  to  destroy, 
The  kinff,  an  empire,  and  the  child,  a  toy. 
For  Pride  would  dwell  alone  beneath  the  skies, 
And  on  the  ruins  of  Creation  rise. 
Hence  to  insult  the  fall'n  mankind  are  prone. 
Eager  to  prove  authority  their  own. 
New  power  is  nectar.    'Tis  a  pleasant  thmg 
To  cage  a  lion,  or  to  try  a  King. 
Behola  unsceptred  Charles  from  trial  led  I 
What  jeering  crowds  heap  insult  on  his  head  I 
He  drops  his  truncheon; — ^none  of  all  around 
Will  stoop  to  lift  Power's  emblem  from  the  ground. 
Buffooning  soldiers  mock  his  kingly  grace. 
And  puff  tobacco  in  the  royal  face. 
Nor  less  Napoleon,  bound  by  fortune's  chain, 
SweU'd  the  base  triumph  of  the  low  «ad  yain. 


IHott  ^tm  M^\  awl  at  him  dwi 

Xo  TVtsift— aai  wari^  or  cummI  ailtkv ! 
To  roll  tbe  konih-,  ikai  aervr  ewis, 
(Tcr  acaixHUatg  vphevm.  awl  iwpr 
Shooid  ner  awcwL  to  OS  t^  praise  be  < 
iB^  do  OS  cpnbt,  md  oar  pmeccpci  taot 
ShouM  t^eir  wiid  comiw^  Wwl  tewaasai 
Whf  tbcB — «Y  ahrajv  said  h  would  be  aai 
Xext  br  iwpaikqa  ve  raise  our  prida^ 
Aad  «iiii>  to  <ifie  the  balance  oa  oar  «de» 
Ko€  in  th«aa«eiTes  mankiDd**  Drntetn 
Bat  as^  br  cccsrast.  tber  eabanre  wsr  i 
Wbea  odbers  tvcl^,  bov  tbe  laorb  n 
From  OS  vko stawl  wvk  botb  leci  oa  tbe  crooad! 
Hence  the  aad  taie,  bescp  trasir  vreaea  deliffi^ 
Awi  bowlin?  tCB!pe««i  Il1\  ibe  wintry  aifbtr 
Hence  chili&eB  ctrire  ifc^  kii<3«l  to  aanor. 
While  bs«  poor  rare  prt>v«*ke»  tb^ir  brdtii  ioy. 
TbeflBseh-cs  w-Tb  Lim  iii.-coB«r:oof  they  cnspara^ 
Awi  sbew  him  of  lo  make  the  ccmtra^i  £iare^ 
Their  rva^on  rlorie?  in  bi«  fo"y  «  ienrrti, 
ffis  weakness ~i«  a  flanerr  on  xhtrx  ftrenrtk 

IMstznction*  r^^iarm— ^TZ^trio^B  or  ab<:aTd^ 
3^0  matter !  ««  tber  mark  q«  frc*sa  the  herd ! 
A  star — a  Tibl<« — ^a  coD«r*-h — a  ;!^— 
Queens  hare  no  lers  «Ed  moT-arrb§  Berer  die. 
Cheap  ioy*  we  «rr«Ti,  aad  en:uloT2«-}r  aeiae 
The  poet'of  Fame  before  the  t*'**^  <rf  Eas«e. 
The  lowe«t  fear  k»>t  k.irer  sbc'-^Id  encroach. 
As  boors  pre<»  forward  wh*^  tber  mount  a  coach. 
Hence  rare«t  baubles  virttio^o*  «^ 
And  all  tlieir  pieasure'«  wajctsword  i»— ■  Uaiqae.'* 
As  nature^  vary,  tyrart«  rack  tbeir  brain 
To  find  new  pleasure,  or  :lt^iit  new  pain; 
And,  in  a  humSl^  «;«b4!"Te,  at  fame  we  try. 
With  «infin?^  drmk: nz.  or  a  nerkrW!!'?  tie- 
Hence  al]  monopolisms  drHr^it  ibr-  rn'od. 
They  Tai<«  our  naD«*,  ainl  mark  u<  froa  1 
Monopolies  of  Wiwiom,  Rule,  or  P'%re, 
And— -direr  stilj — moDopc»lie*  of  Grace, 
Reli£ion*<  self,  wbo  «'bo«iId  eplarre  our  ] 
To  her  rast  sphere,  is  sarrnw*<i  d^-twn  to  oors* 
And  Saan  trrump^h*  wLi-e  Lis  ^-taxe*  conypel 
The  arm*  of  Heavpo  to  a':d  tb^  r^u*^  of  HeB. 
One  truth  at  lea«  do  ^*yr  '*^rrr  ran  \  :de — 
The  pride  &i  bircc*  i*  ;». e  \^*^*^\  pride. 
What !  shaD  we  *^?e  itfi'^r'"^  Heav#Ti  unfold 
Hope«  for  the  trc,}^  warr«:iiz»  for  tbe  bctid. 
Lore  for  the  ff*-r**^<.Kis  ii.x*'r«^\  Kpt  the  mean. 
Yet  stint  her  drama  to  a  <^zzz2>  «c»-De  'f 
Shall  bounded  iran  iL^  IiifT:re  con^ne. 
And  mete  tie  M<?a«ur<^!***  •'•j  r»:!<?  acd  line? 
Or  Him  restrain,  t»  itv^  iii:iver^  *'»u! 
Rolls  in  the  re«T'*^  ware  frnrr.  Po'e  to  P've, 
Sweeps  in  the  wind,  •jt**^'  ff=»jrm  in  tbe  ^^-'^ 
And  eazes  tbrotxrr:.  t}.*-  mrria'i  '^J^  *^  Xirbt  - 
If  such  thy  aim,  al!  wwjDd«  to  ^'C^  •rilO'je, 
And  bleach  the  ntu.^**}^  to  a  kz^\^  ^Tie ! 

As  rents  deep-buried  '•^ear  a  <-o«*3er  lRi«v 
Fotbidden  joys  tie  tpT::  dk'M  CLtce. 
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Vex'd  tbat  one  bliss  should  lie  beyond  her  grasp. 
Pride  drops  all  else,  the  coy  delight  to  clasp. 
Of  flowers  beneath  our  feet  we  take  no  heed. 
But  climb  Sin's  precipice  to  snatch  a  weed, 
And  Disobedience,  perilously  sweet. 
To  stolen  waters  lures  the  wandering  feet 
Ev'n  in  small  things  the  same  caprice  enchains. 
The  spot,  that's  near  us,  still  unseen  remains ; 
The  book,  we  sent  for  with  such  eager  haste. 
Rests  on  the  shelf,  and  vainly  courts  our  taste. 
What  we  possess  appears  of  homelier  cost ; 
But  how  we  prize  it  when  the  thing  is  lost ! 
Swift  to  his  nymph  the  lover  spurs  his  horse. 
But,  near  her  gate,  he  checks  his  headlong  course. 
With  adverse  winds  the  sea  of  Liove  runs  high. 
But,  with  the  dying  gale,  the  billows  die. 

Why  thus  should  Pride  remoter  joys  pursue. 
Why  slight  the  old,  and  sigh  for  somethmg  new  ? 
She  strives  by  fresh  excitement  to  create 
Perpetual  feeling  of  her  high  estate — 
Heaps  proof  on  proof — demands  with  every  hour 
Revived  assurance  of  her  sovereign  power — 
With  stronger  walls  her  citadel  enfolds. 
And  frames  new  titles  to  the  store  she  holds. 
The  miser's  treasure,  which  he  starves  to  win. 
Is  but  an  outpost  of  the  wealth  within. 
Each  added  mite  confirms  his  morbid  pride. 
Charms  for  a  moment — ^then  is  flung  aside. 
And  all  seems  nothing,  while  the  globe  contains 
One  spark  of  precious  metal  in  her  veins. 
Ev'n  Power  itself  grows  worthless,  when  possest ; 
Could  boundless  empire  calm  the  Persian's  breast  V 
He  weeps  for  other  kingdoms  to  subdue, 
And  cannot  rest  with  all  the  stars  in  view. 

Nor  yet  all  evil  are  the  joys  of  Pride, 
At  times  to  loftiest  ecstasy  allied. 
Aspiring  Natures  hence  the  world  adorn. 
And  frown  on  pleasure  with  a  virtuous  scorn. 
Hence  patriot  ardour  fires  the  generous  blood, 
The  noule  selfishness  of  doing  good. 
Bold  thought,  briffht  fancy,  hence  their  bliss  have  won. 
And  try  then-  eagle  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Hence  the  deep  rapture,  when  in  youth,  at  first, 
The  soul's  own  glories  on  her  vision  burst 
Ere  yet  she  knows  the  limits  of  her  reign. 
Imagination  doubles  the  domain, 
A  joy  unmatch'd  by  all  that  life  can  bring. 
Where  Truth  still  halts  behind  Invention  s  wing. 

All-potent  Flattery,  universal  Lord ! 
Reviled,  yet  courted ;  censured,  yet  adored ! 
How  thy  strong  spell  each  human  bosom  draws. 
The  very  echo  to  our  self-applause ! 
'Tis  thine  to  smooth  the  furrow'd  brow  of  Pique,      ) 
Wrinkle  with  smiles  the  sour  reluctant  cheek,  > 

Silence  the  wratliful,  make  the  sullen  speak,  ) 

Disarm  a  tyrant,  tame  a  father's  curse. 
Wring  the  slow  farthing  from  tlie  miser's  purse. 
Subdue  Lucretia  even  when  gold  shall  fail. 
And  make  Apiclus  smile  o'er  cheese  and  ale ! 
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At  thy  behest^  with  contradictioii  strange. 

Our  thoughts  of  others  in  a  moment  change. 

We  call  Hjrdaspes  a  conceited  dunce ; 

We  learn  he  praised  us— he's  a  wit  at  once ! 

Thou,  who  throuffh  life  on  dainty  fare  wouldst  live, 

Caress'd,  prized,  nonour'd-^ear  the  rules  I  give ! 

'Tis  skill,  not  force,  guides  music's  tuneful  sphere. 

Storms  lull  to  sleep,  but  Zephyrs  wake  the  year. 

First,  learn  to  listen  weU.    Both  old  and  young 

Love  listening  ears  beyond  a  Seraph's  ton^e. 

Attention  charms,  when  praise  steals  noteless  by. 

And  silence  is  the  sweetest  flattery. 

Use  positives  in  praise ; — there  lurks  a  sting 

In — ^**  very  excellent — considering !" 

See  some  old  beauty  bridle  up  with  rage. 

To  hear — *^  How  well  you  look.  Ma'am — ^for  your  age  I" 

The  candles  blaze,  the  fire  bums  bright  and  clear. 

We  breathe  our  poem  in  a  critic's  ear. 

"  ¥St  above  mediocrity  I"  he  cries ; — 

We  sigh  and  shrug,  and  drop  our  woeful  eyes ! 

Of  tiie  dull  phrase — *^  You  are  improved" — ^take  heed ; 

It  hints  still  more  improvement  one  may  need. 

We  love  the  praise  to  wit,  not  labour,  given, 

For  native  Genius  is  a  ray  from  Heaven. 

Else  why,  Philomelus,  so  prompt  to  say, 

"  I  draw  untutor'd,  and  by  ear  I  play  ?" 

Examine  with  due  caution,  ere  you  speak. 

Who  love  direct  eulogium,  who  oblique* 

The  man  you  cannot  to  his  face  commend. 

Praise  through  the  medium  of  a  mutual  friend 

Assent,  unvaried,  tries  the  nicer  ear. 

And  haply  breeds  a  doubt  if  you're  sincere. 

Advance  your  own  opinion  then,  and  still 

Seem  only  vanquish'd  by  superior  skill. 

But,  chief,  the  ruling  foible  well  explore^ 

Where  each  is  soonest  flatter'd,  soonest  sore. 

With  master  hand  call  forth  the  master  tone, 

Strike  but  that  chord,  and  all  the  man's  your  own. 

Wliat  all  concede  'tis  labour  lost  to  praise. 

Reserve  your  breath  some  doubtful  point  to  luise ; 

Consult  a  blockhead,  laugh  at  wit  in  Lords, 

For  actions  always  flatter  more  than  words : 

When  fools  tell  stories,  change  your  wondering  toces 

From  the  gay  giggle  to  pathetic  groans. 

By  seeming  censure  oft  applause  confer  ;-— 

Say  to  old  Hunks — **  You  re  far  too  liberal,  sir !" 

So  shall  mankind  approve  thy  honest  zeal. 

And  thy  fair  stomach  never  lack  a  meal. 

But,  oh !  'twere  better  dig  the  hardest  soil ! 

Appeasing  vanity  is  heavy  toil ; 

nhen  life  is  ending,  'tis  but  just  begun, 

And  oft  the  work  of  years  is  in  an  hour  undone. 

If  Pride  be  thus  in  smiling  peace  disclosed. 
How  must  she  shake  creation,  when  opposed ! 
We  judge  not  rivers  from  their  quiet  course. 
But  learn  their  fury  from  the  toiTent's  force. 
Scan  then  her  wrath ;— behold  her  in  the  hour 
Of  baffled  will,  and  ineffectual  power ; 
On  blind  dull  elements  she  wreaks  her  hate, 
Grows  mad  with  Nature,  and  contends  with  Fate. 
In  monarchs'  haods,  she  wields  the  whip  and  chain 
To  scourge  and  fetter  the  rebellious  mam ; 
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In  fractious  children,  ckmours  for  the  mootk. 

Or  rends,  in  mobs,  the  long-delay'd  balloon. 

Howe'er  men  differ— all  in  this  agree, 

A  slight  is  nature's  keenest  injury. 

What  marvel  this  should  raise  the  soul  to  strife ! 

It  touches  on  the  very  nerve  <^  life ; 

Our  inmost  being  in  its  fort  assails. 

Stings  to  the  quick,  and  flays  us  to  the  nails. 

'Tis  Discord's  apple— *tis  the  Centaur's  robe  I 

It  fires  the  tamest,  it  embroils  the  globe  I 

Keen  at  St  James's  pomts  the  civil  speech. 

And  bursts  at  Billingsf^te  In  "<  W— e  and  B->h  I" 

\Vhen  Pride  meets  Pride,  then  Strife  her  bami^  shakes, 

Gods  rush  to  combat,  and  Olympus  <]^uakes. 

True,  one  must  fail,  yet  spoils  can  neither  boast, 

For  'tis  the  weakest  shews  her  strong  the  most. 

Cru8h'd,  but  not  conquer'd,  she  the  held  matotains, 

Triumphant  o'er  her  victor  and  her  pains. 

No  sigh  shall  reach  the  air,  no  muscle  start, 

While  Agony  is  eating  out  her  heart 

Then,  then,  the  soul  is  all  transform'd  to  Hate, 

Blood,  blood  alone  its  frantic  thirst  can  sate. 

What  bitter  joys  the  immortal  spirit  swell, 

To  tread  the  trampler,  triumph  where  we  fell  I 

Grant  but  revenge,  what  grief  can  touch  the  soul, 

Wliat  pain  can  torture  ?— -vVe  have  won  the  goal ! 

Midst  crumbling  ruin  Pride  undaunted  glows, 

Like  Samson,  blest  to  perish  with  her  foes. 

W^hat  makes  revenge  the  manna  of  the  heart  ? 

The  cure  is  dearest  of  the  bitterest  smart 

Why  can  this  only  yield  the  spirit  rest? 

It  re-enthrones  tlie  idol  of  the  breast  I 

Hence,  when  a  thousand  wrongs  convulse  the  mhud. 

It  curdles  into  hate  of  all  mankmd. 

Pride's  rage,  as  boundless  as  her  thwarted  aim. 

Slaughters  whole  hecatombs  to  clear  her  shame. 

Read  Byi'on  by  this  light;— how  strangely  clear 
Does  then  thin  riddle  of  our  age  appear ! 
In  early  conflict  with  the  mean  and  coarse. 
His  springs  of  life  were  poison'd  at  the  source. 
Capricious  Fortune  chafed  his  restless  pride 
Alike  in  what  she  granted  and  denied. 
She  gave  him  titles,  but  refused  him  gold. 
Gave  manly  beauty,  yet  deform'd  its  mould; 
Smiled  for  a  few  brief  hours,  then  wrapt  his  name 
In  darkest  vapours  of  opprobrious  fiame. 
With  strange  extremes  she  mark'd  his  wayward  fate, 
A  nation's  worship  and  a  nation's  hate ; 
Bade  him  in  griefto  distant  lands  retire, 
A  widow'd  husband  and  a  childless  sire ; 
Till  all  the  tenor  of  his  troubled  life 
Became  a  contradiction  and  a  strife. 
What  marvel,  then,  alternate  throbs  should  form 
His  verse  an  earthquake,  and  his  soul  a  storm  ? 
That  gloomy  wrath  with  kindness  should  contend. 
And  all  seem  foes,  himself  to  all  a  friend  ? 
Oh  judge  him  gently  I  for  to  him  was  given 
A  feelmg  soul—that  fatal  gift  of  Heaven ! 
And  every  thrill  that  through  the  poet  ran. 
Was  only  keener  torture  to  the  man. 

form  d  to  exult  or  shiver  at  a  touch, 
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Cotildst  thou,  like  him,  draw  fame  from  every  sicb. 
Like  him,  in  Freedom's  noblest  quarrel  die  ? 

Neglect,  what  thousand  woes  attest  thy  smart,— 
The  ruin'd  temper,  and  the  broken  heart; 
Beauty  tum'd  canker  in  deserted  bloom, 
Pale  Genius  fading  to  an  early  tomb ; 
Louring  Distrust,  Suspicion's  darker  mien. 
And  all  the  virulence  of  letter'd  spleen ! 
Neglect 's  an  ill  nor  gods  nor  men  endure. 
Worse — that  it  scarce  admits  complaint  or  cure : 
Injustice  rouses— force  inspires  mankind,— 
But  this  dead  weight  is  nightmare  to  the  mind. 
In  vain  contempt  to  raise  the  spirit  tries. 
We  feel  ourselves  below  what  we  despise. 
Coldness  and  Scorn,  so  loftily  belied. 
Are  but  uneasy  stilts  of  halting  Pride. 
Elaborate  despising  is  pretence. 
For  true  contempt  is  but  indifference. 
How  sad  his  lot,  who,  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
Finds  that  no  jnortal  rates  him  as  himself ! 
The  blank  misgivings  of  a  twilight  mind. 
To  its  own  meanness  conscious,  not  resigned. 
'Mid  talent's  circle  neither  in  nor  out, 
Perpetual  effort,  and  perpetual  doubt  I 
In  nobler  souls  Neglect  more  error  breeds. 
As  desert  gardens  bear  the  rankest  weeds. 
The  poor  m  good  to  mighty  mischief  fly. 
And,  failing  Fame,  will  catch  at  Infamy; 
Then  ri^ht  and  left  the  venom' d  arrows  hurl'd. 
Take  wild  sarcastic  vengeance  on  the  world. 
Hence  sudden  rancour  m  the  words  of  some 
Strikes  in  a  moment  friendly  converse  dumb ; 
A  spiteful  something,  which,  in  careless  hours. 
Glares  on  you,  like  the  serpent's  eye  through  flowers. 
They  purr  and  purr,  then  lance  their  talons  out. 
And  what  has  roused  their  malice  is  a  doubt 

As  'tis  a  joy  to  weigh  our  lot  with  worse, 
To  weigh  it  with  the  better  is  a  curse. 
Hence  the  strong  bias  of  the  human  mind, 
To  its  own  level  to  bring  all  mankind. 
Ye  stanch  republicans,  who  loudly  hide 
Yoiu*  pride  beneath  the  very  hate  of  pride, 
Why  does  EauaJity  your  ardour  move, — 
The  fondest  dream  of  exquisite  Self-love  ? 
Hence  sour  Old  Age  looks  grim  on  girls  and  boys, 
And  mars  the  pleasure  it  no  more  enjoys. 

Sum,  in  one  word,  what  Pride  would  most  escape— 
*Ti8  Degradation  in  its  every  shape. 
Hence  to  small  favours  gratitude  belongs — 
Favours  too  great  to  be  return' d  are  wrongs : 
Make  a  dependent,  and  your  lavish  pelf- 
Hell's  keenest  curse ! — degrades  him  to  himself. 

Hence  the  world's  pity  Pride  indicant  flies, 
Because  she  knows  'tis  Triumph  in  disguise ; 
Griefs  may  be  shewn  from  which  there  s  none  exempt^ 
But  all  hide  sorrows  that  ensure  contempt. 
Ev'n  its  own  pity  will  the  spirit  shun, 
And  talk  of  happiness  when  most  undone. 
'Tis  for  this  cause  we  suffer  with  less  pain 
The  world's  abhorrence  than  the  world's  disdain, 
Rather  than  fools  amuse,  the  virtuous  shock, 
And  stand  a  portent,  than  a  laughing-stock. 
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Mortals,  though  censured,  may  be  great  and  wise. 

But  what  aJl  kugh  at  is  what  all  despise. 

Bear  to  be  lauglr  d  at ! — Bring  me  forth  the  man. 

The  Devil,  or  the  Demi-god,  who  can. 

Heroes  sword-proof  are  vulnerable  here— 

All-daring  Virtue  withers  at  a  sneer; 

Ev'n  awi^l  Wisdom  dreads  the  jesting  fool. 

And  Truth  herself  turns  pale  at  ridicule. 

Go,  brave  the  tempest's  shock— the  cannon's  roar — 

Wild  howling  nionsters  on  a  savage  shore — 

Earth's,  Ocean's,  Heaven's  artillery — and  then 

Shrink  into  nothing  at  the  laugh  of  men  I 

There  is  in  each  a  more  especial  part, 
Where  Self  sits  throned,  great  Empress  of  the  heart 
Touch  not  on  this,  and  men  with  grateful  ease 
Win  hear  advice — nay,  take  it — ^if  they  please! 
We,  in  our  friends,  may  certain  errors  chide. 
For  there  are  faults  which  well  assort  with  pride; 
But  here  Self-love — her  tenderness  is  such*- 
Shrinks,  like  the  snail,  from  ev'n  a  distant  touch. 
Attack  thy  friend — ^his  wife — ^his  purse^— his  game— 
Succeeding  years  may  still  endear  thy  name-^ 
Hurt  his  Self-love — ^then  timely  quit  the  field — 
Selif-love's  deep  wounds  are  never  to  be  heal'd. 
You  mourn  your  fault— why,  that  confirms  it  more, 
And  explanation  frets  the  rankling  sore. 
His  tongue  for^ves,  while  fury  swells  his  bre%^. 
For  deepest  injuries  are  least  exprest 
•*  Go,"  he  exclaims,  "  you  wrong  me,  my  good  friend. 
To  think  so  small  a  matter  could  offend." 
Young  Harry  whored  and  drank,  and  fought  and  gamed, 
Still  his  sire's  will  the  darling  spendthrift  named. 
Youn^  Harry  drew  him  dancmg  in  the  gout, 
And  then  the  graceless  rascal  was  strucK  out 
For  one  more  sin  no  mercy  hope  to  meet, 
A  once  successful,  now  detected  cheat 
Pride  hates  to  think  that  ev'n  a  mote  can  shun 
Her  eyes,  more  piercing  than  the  noon-day  sun. 
Unhappy  Fire  King!  hence  a  nation's  rage 
Drove  thee  and  all  thy  wonders  from  the  stage. 
Away,  vile  wretch,  of  fame  and  bread  bereaved, 
For  cheating  those  who  wish'd  to  be  deceived ! 

Opinion's  diflerence  we  from  Pride  detest. 
The  true  Procrustes  of  the  human  breast 
While  others'  sentiments  with  ours  agree. 
How  kind — how  meek— -how  moderate  are  we ! 
W^hen  others'  arguments  our  own  supplant^ 
How  rude — ^how  furious — ^how  intolerant ! 
Oh,  not  for  kingdoms  would  our  wrath  afford 
The  paltry  triumph  of  the  poor  last  word ! 
What  makes  our  struggle  and  our  wrath  so  strong  ? 
Are  others  riffht  ?— why  then  we're  in  the  wrong. 
To  each,  the  landmark  of  unerring  taste 
Is  ever  that  which  he  himself  hath  placed, 
And  all  mankind  must  rise  or  fall  in  sense. 
To  that  approaching,  or  receding  thence. 
"  O,  man  of  soundest  intellect!*^  we  cry- 
In  Truth's  plain  dialect—"  he  thinks  as  L" 
While—"  prating  coxcomb— shallow-pated  elf!" 
Means—"  toto  coelo,  differing  from  myself." 
Howe'er  the  little  pronoun  we  disguise-* 
Shik  it  in  sounds,  m  letters  pluralize, 
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**  We  think,"—"  Men  say,"— or  "  This  the  world  has  pass>'d,"— . 
Is  "  So  1  think,"  and  «  So  I  act,"  at  last. 

Of  all  the  ills  that  curse  life's  thorny  waste. 
Preserve  me  from  the  bigotry  of  Taste ! 
Some  think  tlie  man,  who  dares  to  disa^ee 
With  their  dear  selves,  far  gone  in  villamy ; 
Who  to  tlieir  favourite  pudding  are  averse. 
Forsooth,  are  dangerous,  and  might  steal  your  purse ; 
Who  on  their  darling  author  fail  to  dote, 
Would  hardly  hesitate  to  cut  a  throat ! 
A  san-benito,  pitch  and  fire,  and  sticks, 
Were  far  too  food  for  such  vile  heretics. 
Their  soul 's  m  arms,  tliat  such  vile  taste  is  shewn. 
So  very  vile ! — because  'tis  not  their  oivn. 
Go,  in  eternal  folly  pass  thy  life. 
Seduce  a  virgin,  or  corrupt  a  wife ; 
Thy  flatterers  feed,  thy  creditors  defraud  j — 
The  world  will  pardon  and  perhaps  applaud ! 
Or  be  ridiculous  to  make  men  stare,  ^ 

And  they  will  laud  thee  to  the  empty  air ; —        > 
But  dare  not  for  thyself  be  siimilar !  ) 

From  men's  dull  boundaries  it  thou  dare  depart. 
For  thy  own  comfort,  or  thy  peace  of  heai't ; 
Instruct  by  wisdom,  by  example  teach. 
And  grasp  at  excellence  they  cannot  reach ; 
Choose  thy  own  morals,  or  thy  shoe-string's  tie, 
'Tis  pride,  'tis  treason,  'tis  insanity ! 
Down  with  the  Avretch,  who  gains  that  height  accurst, 
To  diifer  fi'om  themselves,  ofcrimes  the  worat ! 
ITie  reason's  clear ; — by  differing  you  condemn. 
Your  conduct  is  a  silent  lash  at  them. 
Besides,  you  shew  you  scorn  their  paltiy  laws, 
Above  their  worthless  censure,  or  applause. 

'Tis  in  Opinion— arbiti-aiy  Queen— 
The  strongest  features  of  vex'd  Pride  are  seen. 
Ev'n  now  I  see  her  banner  wide  unfurl'd ; 
I  see  her  rise,  Bellona  of  the  W'orld ! 
Her  arms  9  poniard,  and  a  sword,  embrued. 
That  with  domestic,  this  with  foreign  blood ; 
A  torch,  a  stake,  some  holy  blood  in  bottle ; 
A  Hobbes,  a  Bible,  and  an  Aristotle ! 
Wide  slips  of  parchment  on  her  head  she  ties, 
Scribbled  with  curses,  ravings,  blasphemies. 
Sedition,  Tyranny,  around  her  dance. 
Mad  Hate,  blind  Zeal,  and  drunken  Ignorance. 
Exploding  vapours,  kindling,  round  her  roll. 
Now  rend  an  eggshell,  now  convulse  the  pole : — 
Tlirones,  footstools,  altars,  mandarins  o'erturn ; 
And  now  a  book,  and  now  a  martyr  burn. 
Where'er  she  moves,  ten  million  throats  are  stirr'd ; 
All  gabble,  each  unhearing,  each  unheard ; 
Opprobrious  names  rise  jostling  o'er  the  din, 
Eutychian,  Witch,  Whig,  Tory,  Jacobin — 
Swine-eater,  Saint ; — and,  'midst  the  mighty  pother. 
Each  mortal  excommunicates  the  other. 
They  dance,  they  riot,  they  embrace,  they  fight. 
And  all  are  wrong,  and  each  is  in  the  right. 

Come,  pierce  with  me  yon  last  abode  of  ill. 
Where  Reason  guides  no  more  the  humau  will ; 
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Explore  the  cause  of  her  dominion  lost, 
'Tis  Pride  o'erstrained  to  ecstasy  in  most. 
Here  gaze  on  Nature's  workings  unrestrain'd,  ^ 
Here  souls  are  free,  although  ue  limbs  be  chain'd. 
The  fane  is  rent,  the  veils  are  drawn  aside. 
Yet  still  enthroned  remains  the  idol — ^Pride. 
The  woes  she  wrought,  she  teaches  to  endure. 
For  mighty  mischieis  tend  themselves  to  cure. 
Here  only  true  content  the  soul  can  gain. 
Burst  from  the  bars  'gainst  which  she  beat  in  vain. 
See  how  she  climbs,  when  nought  impedes  her  road  I 
Who  shall  control  yon  maniac  ?  He  is  God  I 
The  golden  secret  theirs,  fond  dreamers  rest, 
And  scholars  square  the  circle,  and  are  blest 
Weep  not  for  these ;  let  men  thy  ffrief  employ. 
Who  walk  abroad,  not  mad  enougn  for  joy; 
Who,  scarce  deluded,  try  from  straw  to  frame 
The  crown  of  empire,  or  the  wreath  of  Fame  i 

See,  then,  through  all,  one  bias  of  the  mind. 
Pride  's  the  last  passion  that  deserts  mankind. 
It  prompts  the  future,  chronicles  the  past, 
Clings  to  the  lowest,  haunts  us  to  the  last 
From  their  true  names  the  knave  and  scoundrel  fly. 
Thieves  have  their  honour,  whores  their  chaatity. 
To  men's  opinions  ev'n  in  death  we  cling. 
With  cries  of  innocence  our  scaffolds  ring; 
And  the  lost  wretch  still  acts  his  human  part. 
Smiles  on  his  lip,  self-murder  in  his  heart. 
The  soul  depres^  to  find  its  level,  boils, 
Tum'd  from  its  point  the  magnet  back  recoils. 
Self-preservation  is  not  more  confest 
The  law  of  life,  than  to  make  beii^  blest ; 
And  if  our  peace  be  ruin'd  beyona  hope, 
What  can  remain  ? — A  pistol,  or  a  rope  I 
Thy  rack,  Disgrace,  what  mortal  can  abide  P 
The  worst  of  human  ills  is  humbled  Pride. 

But  all  these  pangs,  each  arm'd  with  tenfold  force. 
Assail  the  stormy  bosom  of  Remorse. 
What  kind  relief  can  Hope  or  Memory  urge. 
Thyself  the  offender,  and  thyself  the  scourge  ? 
On  whom  can  Pride  the  soul  to  vengeance  stir. 
When  Self  's  the  injured  and  the  injurer  ? 
If  Guilt  such  torments  can  on  eardi  create, 
How  dread  tli'  eternity  of  fix'd  Self-hate  I 
This  the  true  Hell,  the  worm  beyond  the  tomb. 
The  unconsuming  fires,  that  still  consume. 
Despair's  true  form  was  ne'er  beheld  below, 
Ev'n  dark  Self-murder  is  escape  from  woe ! 
Death  brings  the  dread  reality  to  light. 
Once  fled  from  life,  man  finds  no  farther  ffight 
Then  wakes  a  pang  beyond  our  fancy's  scope, 
Joy's  strong  desire  wiUiout  its  power  or  hope. 
No  sense  remains,  soft  minister  of  joy. 
No  frame  which  impious  frenzy  may- destroy. 
Bound  down  to  gaze,  with  everlasting  eye, 
On  its  own  loathsome,  mean  deformity. 
The  soul  shall  writhe,  still  sensitive  to  fame. 
One  thought  of  horror,  and  immortal  ^ame. 
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SOME   REMARKABLE  PASSAGES   IN   THE   REMARKABLE  LIFE  OF  THE 
BARON  ST  GIG. 


B^  tU  EUrick  Shepherd. 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  if  it  was 
possible  that  a  person  could  exist 
without  a  conscience.  I  think  not, 
if  he  be  a  reasonable  bein^.  Yet 
there  certainly  are  many  of  whom 
you  would  judge  by  their  actions 
that  they  had  none ;  or,  if  they  have, 
that  conscience  is  not  a  mirror  to  be 
trasted.  In  such  cases  we  may  sup- 
pose that  conscience  exists  in  the 
Boul  of  such  a  man  as  well  as  others, 
but  that  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  not 
being  rightly  informed  of  what  sin  is, 
and  consequently  unable  to  judge 
furly  of  his  actions,  by  comparing 
them  with  the  law  of  Gfod.  It  is  a 
sad  state  to  be  in ;  for  surely  there 
is  no  condition  of  soul  more  wretch- 
ed than  that  of  the  senseless  obdu- 
rate sinner,  the  faculties  of  whose 
Boul  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  numb- 
ness, and  void  of  that  true  feeling  of 
sensibility  which  is  her  most  vital 
quality. 

I  was  led  into  this  kind  of  mood 
to-night  by  reading  a  sort  of  Memoir 
of  the  life  of  Jasper  Kendale,  alias 
the  Baron  St  Gio,  written  by  himself, 
which,  if  at  all  consistent  with  truth, 
unfolds  a  scene  of  unparalleled  bar- 
barity, and  an  instance  of  tibat  numb- 
ness of  soul  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  scarcely  to  be  excelled. 

Jasper  says,  he  was  bom  at  bonny 
Dalkerran,  in  the  parish  of  Lees- 
wald;  but  whether  that  is  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Wales,  he  does  not 
inform  us ;  judging  in  his  own  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  that  every  one  knows 
where  bonny  Dalkerran  is  as  well  as 
he  does.  For  my  part,  I  never  heard 
either  of  such  a  place  or  such  a  pa^ 
rish;  but  from  many  of  his  expres- 
sions, I  should  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  he  comes  from  some  place  in 
the  west  of  Scotland. 

**  My  father  and  mother  were  unco 
good  religious  focks,"  says  he,  "  but 
verry  poor.  At  least  I  think  sae,  for 
we  were  verry  ragged  and  duddy  in 
our  claes,  and  often  didna  get  muckle 
to  eat"  This  is  manifestly  Scottish, 
and  in  the  same  style  the  best  parts 
of  the  narrative  are  written ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  shortening  it  two  thirds 
at  least)  I  must  take  a  style  more  con- 
cise. 


When  I  was  about  twelve  years 
of  affe,  my  uncle  eot  me  in  to  be 
stable-boy  at  CasUe-Mddin,  and  a 
happy  man  I  was  at  this  change ;  for 
whereas  before  I  got  only  peel-an- 
eat  potatoes  and  a  little  salt  twice  a- 
day  at  home,  here  I  feasted  like  a 
gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of  good 
meat  to  take  or  to  leave  every  day 
as  I  listed,  and  as  suited  my  appe- 
tite, for  it  suited  my  constitution  won- 
deifuUy.  I  was  very  thankful  for 
this,  and  resolved  to  be  a  good,  dili- 
gent, and  obedient  servant;  and  so  I 
was,  for  I  took  care  of  every  thing 
intrusted  to  me,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  every  body  liked  me. 

Before  I  had  been  a  year  tliere 
the  old  laird  died,  and  as  I  had  hard- 
ly ever  seen  him,  that  did  not  affect 
me  much;  but  I  suspected  that  all 
things  would  go  wrouj^  about  the 
house  when  the  head  ofit  was  taken 
away ;  that  there  would  be  nothing 
but  fasting,  and  mourning,  and  every 
thing  that  was  disagreeable.  I  was 
never  more  agreeably  mistaken,  for 
the  feasting  and  fun  never  began  about 
the  house  till  then.  The  ladies,  to  be 
sure,  were  dressed  in  black ;  and  beau- 
tiful they  looked,  so  that  wooers  flock- 
ed about  them  every  day.  But  there 
was  one  that  far  outdid  the  rest  in 
beauty.  Her  name  was  Fanny,  the 
second  or  thurd  daughter  of  the  fa- 
mily, I  am  not  sure  which,  but  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw 
in  the  world.  There  was  a  luxuriance 
of  beauty  about  her  that  is  quite  in- 
describable, which  drew  all  hearts 
and  all  eyes  to  her.  She  was  teazed 
by  lovers  of  every  age  and  descrip- 
tion, but  I  only  know  what  the  maids 
told  me  about  these  things.  They 
said  her  behaviour  was  rather  light- 
some with  the  gentiemen ;  for  that 
she  was  constantly  teazing  them, 
which  provoked  them  always  to  fast- 
en on  her  for  a  romp,  and  that  her 
sisters  were  often  ill-pleased  with 
her,  because  she  got  the  most  part  of 
the  fun  to  herself.  I  know  nothing 
about  these  things;  but  this  I  know, 
that  before  the  days  of  mourning  were 
over  Miss  Fanny  vanished — ^was  lost 
—and  her  name  was  said  never  to 
have  been  mentioned  up  stairs,  but 
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wilh  us  she  was  the  constant  subject 
of  discourse,  and  one  of  the  maids 
always  put  on  wise  looks,  andpre- 
tended  to  know  where  she  was.  Tune 
passed  on  for  some  months,  until 
one  day  I  was  ordered  to  take  my 
uncle's  pair, and  drive  a  gentleman  to 
a  certain  great  market  town.  (Jasper 
names  the  town  plain  out,  which  I 
deem  improper.)  1  did  as  I  was  or- 
dered, and  my  uncle  giving  the  gen- 
tleman some  charges  about  me,  clo- 
sed the  door,  and  off  we  drove.  The 
man  was  very  kind  to  me  all  the  way, 
and  good  to  the  horses ;  but  yet  I 
could  not  endure  to  look  at  him.  He 
had  a  still,  round,  whitish  face,  and 
eyes  as  if  he  had  been  half  sleeping, 
but  when  they  glimmered  up,  they 
were  horribly  disagreeable. 

We  remained  in  the  town  two 
nights,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing I  was  ordered  to  drive  through 
the  town  by  his  direction.  He  kept 
the  window  open  at  my  back,  and 
du'ected  me,  by  many  turnings,  to 
a  neat  elegant  house  rather  in  the 
suburbs.  He  went  in.  1  waited 
long  at  the  door,  and  often  heard  a 
noise  within  as  of  weeping  and  com- 
plaining, and  at  length  my  gentleman 
came  out  leading  Miss  Fanny  with 
both  hands,  and  put  her  into  the 
coach.  She  was  weeping  violent- 
ly, and  much  altered,  and  my 
heai't  bled  at  seeing  her.  There  was 
no  one  came  to  the  door  to  see  her 
into  the  chaise,  but  I  saw  two  ladies 
on  the  stair  inside  the  house.  He 
then  ordered  me  to  drive  by  such  a 
way,  which  I  did,  driving  tlie  whole 
day  by  his  direction ;  and  the  horses 
being  in  excellent  keeping,  we  made 
great  speed ;  I  thought  we  drove  on 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  And  I 
knew  by  the  sun  that  we  were  going 
to  the  eastwai'd,  and  of  course  not 
on  the  road  home.  We  had  for  a 
good  while  been  on  a  sort  of  coun- 
try road ;  and  at  len|^h  on  a  broad 
common  covered  with  furze,  I  was 
ordered  to  draw  up,  which  I  did.  The 
gentleman  stepped  first  out,  and  then 
banded  out  Miss  Fanny;  but  still  not 
with  that  sort  of  respect  which  I 
weened  to  be  her  due.  They  only 
walked  a  few  steps  from  the  cai*- 
riage,  when  he  stopped,  and  looked 
iirst  at  one  whin  bush,  then  at  ano- 
ther, as  if  looking  for  something  of 
which  he  was  uncertain.  He  then 
led  her  up  to  one,  and  holding  her 
la^t  by  the  wriat  with  one  hand,  with 
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the  other  he  pulled  a  dead  body  co- 
vered with  blood  out  of  the  mids^tof 
the  bush,  and  aaked  the  lady  if  she 
knew  who  that  was  ?  Such  a  shriek, 
1  think,  was  never  uttered  by  a  hu- 
man creature,  as  that  hapless  bein^ 
uttered  at  that  moment,  and  such 
may  my  ears  never  hear  again !  But 
in  one  instant  after,  and  even  I  think 
before  she  could  utter  a  second,  he 
shot  her  through  the  head,  and  she 
fell. 

I  was  so  dreadfully  shocked,  and 
amazed  at  such  atrocity,  that  I  leap- 
ed from  the  seat  and  ran  for  it ;  but 
my  knees  had  no  strength,  and  the 
boots  hampering  me,  the  ruffian 
caught  me  before  1  had  run  fifty 
paces,  and  dragged  me  back  to  the 
scene  of  horror.  He  then  assured 
me,  that  if  I  offered  again  to  stir 
from  my  horses,  he  would  send  me 
the  same  way  with  these  culprits 
whom  I  saw  lying  there ;  and  per- 
ceiving escape  to  be  impossible,  I 
kneeled,  and  prayed  him  not  to  shoot 
me,  and  I  woujid  stay  and  do  any 
thing  that  he  desired  of  me.  He 
then  re-loaded  his  pistol,  and  taking 
a  ready  cocked  one  in  each  hand,  he 
ordered  me  to  drag  the  bodies  away, 
and  tumble  them  into  an  old  coal- 
pit, which  1  was  forced  to  do,  taking 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  Mr 
young  mistress  was  not  quite  dead, 
for  I  saw  her  lift  her  eyes,  and  as 
she  descended  the  void,  I  heard  a 
slight  moan,  then  a  great  plunge,  and 
all  was  over. 

1  wonder  to  this  day  tliat  he  did 
not  send  me  after  them.  I  expected 
nothing  else ;  and  I  am  sure  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  driving  of  the 
chaise  by  himself,  which  on  some  ac- 
count or  other  he  durst  not  attempt, 
my  fate  had  been  sealed. 

He  did  not  go  into  the  chaise,  but 
mounted  on  the  seat  beside  me,  and 
we  drove  and  drove  on  by  quite 
another  road  Uian  that  we  went,  un- 
til the  horses  were  completely  fore- 
spent,  and  would  not  raise  a  trot  I 
was  so  terrified  for  the  fellow,  that 
I  durst  not  ask  him  to  stop  and  com 
the  horses,  but  I  said  several  times 
that  the  horses  were  quite  done  up. 
His  answer  was  always,  "  Whip  on- ' 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he 
asked  my  name,  my  country,  and  ail 
about  my  relations ;  and  in  particu- 
lar about  the  old  coaclimau  atCastle- 
Meldin.  I  told  him  the  plain  truth  on 
every  pointy  on  which  he  bade  me 
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be  of  good  cheer,  and  keep  myself 
free  of  all  suspicions,  for  as  long  as 
I  made  no  mention  of  what  I  had 
seen,  no  evil  should  happen  to  me ; 
and  he  added,  *'  I  daresay  you  would 
be  a  little  astonished  at  what  you 
saw  to-day.  But  I  hope  you  will 
say,  God  forgive  you !" 

•*  I'll  be  unco  laith  to  say  ony  sic 
thing,  man,"  quo'  I,  "  for  I  wad  be 
very  sorry  if  he  did.  I  hope  to  see 
you  burning  in  hell  yet  for  what  ye 
hae  done  the  day."  (^These  are  Jas- 
per's own  words.) 

**  What !  1/ou  hope  to  see  me  there, 
do  you  ?  Then  it  bespeaks  that  you 
hope  to  go  there  yourself,"  said  he. 

"  If  I  do  not  see  you  there,  some 
will,"  said  I ;  for  by  this  time  I  saw 
plenty  of  human  faces  around  us, 
and  lost  all  fear,  so  I  said  what  I 
thouofht. 

"  If  you  have  any  value  for  your 
life,"  said  he,  "  be  a  wise  boy,  and 
say  nothing  about  it  Can't  you  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  atrocity  in  the 
deed — at  least  not  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  sum  which  you  seem  to 
calculate  on  V  Do  you  think  it  was 
reasonable  that  a  whole  family  of 
beautiful  and  virtuous  sisters  of  the 
hiffhest  rank,  should  all  have  been 
rumed  by  the  indiscretion  of  one  ?" 

"  That  is  no  reason  at  all,  sir,  for 
the  taking  away  of  life,"  said  L 
"  The  law  of  God  did  not  condemn 
her  for  aught  she  had  done;  and 
wliere  lay  your  right  to  lift  up  your 
hand  against  her  life  ?  You  might 
have  sent  her  abroad,  if  she  had  in 
any  way  disgraced  the  family,  which 
I  never  will  believe  she  did." 

"  True,"  said  he,  "  I  could  have 
secured  her  person,  but  who  could 
have  secured  her  pen  V  All  would 
have  come  out,  and  shame  and  ruin 
would  have  been  the  consequence. 
Though  I  lament  with  all  my  heart 
that  such  a  deed  was  necessary,  yet 
there  was  no  alternative.  Now,  tell 
me  this,  for  you  have  told  me  the 
plain  truth  hitherto,— did  or  did  you 
not  recognise  the  body  of  the  de^d 
gentleman  ?" 

«  Yes,  I  did,"  said  I,  frankly.  «  I 
knew  it  for  the  body  of  a  young 
nobleman  whom  I  have  often  seen 
much  caressed  at  Castle-Meldin." 

He  shook  his  head  and  gave  an 
inward  growl,  and  then  said,  ^  since 
you  say  so,  I  must  take  care  of^oii ! 
You  are  wrong;  that  is  certain; 
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and  you  had  better  not  say  such  a 
thing  again.  But  nevertheless,  since 
you  have  said  it,  and  may  say  it  again, 
I  must  take  care  of  yo«." 

He  spoke  no  more.  We  were  now 
driving  through  a  large  town ;  but 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  one  we  left 
in  the  morning,  I  could  not  tell,  and 
he  would  not  mform  me.  We  drew 
up  on  the  quay,  where  a  fine  barge 
with  eight  rowers, all  leaning  on  their 
oars,  stood  ready  to  receive  us.  My 
fine  gentleman  then  desired  me  to 
aligh^  and  go  across  the  water  with 
him,  for  a  short  space.     I  refused 

{)ositively,  saying,  that  I  would  not 
eave  my  horses  for  any  man's  plea- 
sure. He  said  he  had  a  lad  there  to 
take  care  of  the  horses,  and  I  knew 
it  behoved  me  to  accompany  him 
across.  "  I'll  not  leave  my  horses ; 
that's  fiat.  And  you  had  better  not 
insist  on  it.  I'm  not  in  the  humour 
to  be  teased  much  farther,"  said  I. 

That  word  sealed  my  fate.  I  was 
that  moment  pulled  from  my  seat, 
ffagffed  by  a  fellow's  great  hand,  and 
hurled  into  the  boat  oy  I  know  not 
how  many  scoundrels.  There  I  was 
boimd,  and  kept  ga^ed  by  the  sail- 
ors, to  their  great  amusement.  We 
reached  a  great  ship  in  the  ofiBng, 
into  which  I  was  carried,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  bound  hands  and 
feet  We  sailed  next  morning,  and 
for  three  days  I  was  kept  bound 
and  gagged,  but  fed  regularly.  My 
spirit  was  quite  broken,  and  even 
my  resolution  of  being  avenged  for 
the  death  of  the  lovely  Fanny  began 
to  die  away.  On  the  fourth  day, 
to  my  inexpressible  horror,  the 
murderer  himself  came  down  to  my 
place  of  confinement,  and  addi*essed 
me  to  the  following  purport 

"  Kendale,  you  are  a  good  boy — ^a 
truthful,  honourable,  and  innocent 
boy.  I  know  you  are ;  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  you  kept  in  durance  this 
way.  We  are  now  far  at  sea  on  our 
way  to  a  foreign  country.  You  must 
be  sensible  that  you  are  now  entire- 
ly in  my  power,  and  at  my  disposal, 
and  that  all  your  dependence  must 
be  on  me.  Swear  then  to  me  that 
you  will  never  divulge  the  rueful 
scene  which  you  witnessed  on  the 
broad  common  among  the  furze,  and 
I  will  instantly  set  you  at  liberty, 
and  be  kind  to  you.  And  to  dispose 
you  to  comply,  let  mo  assure  you 
that  tlie  day  you  disclose  my  secret 
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is  jour  Uttt^and  no  power  onearthcaii 
•are  you«  even  though  I  were  at  the 
dittanceof  athousa^miles.  I  have 
ventured  a  dreadful  stake,  and  must 
go  through  with  it^cost  what  it  will." 

I  perceived  that  all  he  had  said  was 
true,  and  that  I  had  no  safety^  but  in 
compliance;  and  yearning  tobeabove 
deck  to  behold  the  sun  and  the  blue 
heavens,  I  there,  in  that  dismal  hole, 
took  a  dreadful  oath  never  to  men- 
lion  it,  or  divulge  it  in  anyway,  either 
on  board,  or  in  the  country  to  which 
we  were  going.  He  app^ed  satis- 
fied, and  glad  at  my  compliance,  and 
loosed  me  with  his  own  hand,  telling 
me  to  wait  on  him  at  table,  and  ap- 
pear as  his  confidential  servant, 
which  I  promised,  and  performed  as 
well  as  i  could.  But  I  had  no  hi4>pi' 
ness,  for  the  secret  of  the  double 
murder  preyed  on  my  heart,  and  1 
looked  on  myself  as  an  accomplice. 
There  was  one  thing  in  which  my 
belief  was  fixed;  that  we  never  would 
reach  any  coast,  for  the  ship  would 
to  a  certainty  be  cast  away,  and  every 
gale  that  we  encountered,  I  prepared 
for  the  last. 

My  master,  for  so  I  must  now  de- 
nominate him,  seemed  to  have  no 
fears  of  that  nature.  He  drank  and 
sung,  and  appeared  as  happy  and 
merry  as  a  man  so  gloomy  ot  coun- 
tenance could  be.  He  was  called 
Mr  Southman,  and  appeared  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ship.  We  saw  no  land 
for  seven  weeks,  but  at  length  it  ap- 
peared on  our  starboard  side,  and 
when  I  asked  what  country  it  was,  I 
was  told  it  was  Carolina.  I  asked  if 
it  was  near  Jerusalem  or  Egypt,  and 
the  sailors  laughed  at  me,  and  said 
that  it  was  just  to  Jerusalem  that  I 
was  going,  and  I  think  my  heart  never 
was  so  overjoyed  in  my  life. 

Honest  Jasper  has  nearly  as  many 
chapters  describing  this  voyage,  as  I 
have  lines,  and  I  must  still  hurry  on 
in  order  to  bring  his  narrative  into 
the  compass  of  an  ordinary  tale,  for 
though  I  have  offered  the  manuscript 
complete  to  several  booksellers,  it 
has  i>een  uniformly  rejected.  And 
yet  it  is  exceedingly  amusing,  and  if 
not  truth,  tells  very  like  it  Among 
other  things,  he  mentions  a  Mr  M*- 
Keuzie  from  Ross-shire,  as  having 
been  on  board,  and  from  somethings 
he  mentions  relating  to  him,  I  am 
sure  I  have  met  with  him. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  haded 
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at  what  Jasper  calls  a  grand  dty, 
named  Savannah,  ^rtiich  the  fuSkn 
made  him  bdieve  was  Jenaalem; 
and,  whai  undecdved  by  hia  maato', 
he  wept.  The  captain  and  steward 
took  their  orders  from  Mr  Soudh 
man,  hat  In  hand,  and  then  he  and 
his  retinue  sailed  up  the  river  in  a 
flmall  vessel,  and  latterly  in  a  baige, 
until  they  came  to  a  fine  house  on  a 
level  phdn,  so  extensive  that  Jasper 
Kendue  says,  with  great  aimplici^, 
**  It  looked  to  me  to  be  bigger  nor 
the  whole  world,*' 

Here  they  settled ;  and  here  Jasper 
remained  seven  years  as  a  sort  of  Uf 
idle  servant,  yet  he  never  knew  whe- 
ther his  master  was  proprietor  <^ 
or  steward  on,  the  estates.  There  is 
little  interesting  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  save  some  comical  amouis 
with  the  slave  girls,  to  which  Jaqrar 
was  a  little  subject,  and  his  master 
ten  times  worse,  by  hia  account 
There  is  one  summing  up  of  his  da- 
racter  which  is  sin^ilar.  It  is  in 
these  emphatic  words, — **^  In  short, 
I  never  saw  a  better  master,  nor  a 
worse  man." 

But  there  is  one  thing  assertedhere 
which  I  do  not  believe.  He  avers 
that  the  one  half  of  all  the  people 
in  that  country  are  slaves !  Absolute 
slaves,  and  bought  and  sold  in  tiie 
market  like  dieep  and  cattle!  **Then 
said  the  high  priest.  Are  these  things 
so?" 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  or 
thereby,  there  was  one  day  Aat  I 
was  in  the  tobacco  plantation  with 
forty  workers,  when  a  gentleman 
came  up  to  me  from  the  river,  and 
asked  for  Mr  Southman.  My  heart 
flew  to  my  throat,  and  I  could  scarce- 
ly contain  myself,  for  I  knew  him  at 
once  to  be  Mr  Thomas  B  -  h,  the 
second  son  at  Castle-Meldin.  Then 
were  only  two  brothers  in  the  family, 
and  this  was  the  youngest  and  the 
best  We  having  only  exchanged  a 
few  words,  he  did  not  in  the  least 
recognise  me,  and  indeed  it  was  im- 
possible he  could,  so  I  said  nothii^ 
to  draw  his  attention,  but  knowing 
what  I  knew,  I  could  not  conceive 
what  his  mission  to  my  master  could 
import  I  never  more  saw  him  alive; 
but  the  following  moraii^,  I  knew 
by  the  countenance  of  my  master 
Aat  there  was  some  i^ernal  plot 
brewmg  within,  for  he  had  that  look 
which  1  had  never  aeea  him  wear 
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but  once  before.  There  wai  no  mis- 
taking it  It  wu  the  cloven  foot 
of  Satan,  and  indicated  certain  de* 
■truction  to  tome  one.  I  had  reason 
to  Biupect  it  would  be  myself,  and 
■o  well  convinced  was  I  of  this,  that 
I  bad  resolved  to  fly,  and  try  to  get  on 
board  some  ship.  But  I  was  mis« 
taken.  The  bolt  of  hell  struck  else* 
where.  The  young  stranger  disap- 
peared, after  staying  and  being  might- 
Uy  caressed  two  davs  and  nights; 
and  shortly  thereaiter,  his  body 
was  thrown  on  the  shore  of  the  Si- 
vannah  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide, 
not  far  below  the  boundary  of  my 
master's  estate.  I  went,  with  many 
others,  and  saw  the  body,  and  knew 
it  well,  and  it  was  acknowledged, 
both  by  my  master  and  the  house 
servants,  to  have  been  a  stranger 
gentleman  that  was  in  that  country 
wanting  to  purchase  land — that  he 
had  been  entertained  by  Mr  South- 
man  ;  but  none  could  tell  his  name. 
He  had  been  murdered  and  robbed, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river, 
and  no  light  whatever  was  cast  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime  by 
the  investigation.  The  Georgians 
seemed  greatly  indifferent  about  the 
matter.  I  was  never  called  or  ex- 
amhied  at  all ;  and  if  I  had,  I  know 
not  what  I  would  have  said.  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  death  farther  than 
suspicion  dictated,  but  of  the  iden- 
tity of  his  person  I  was  certain. 

Immediately  on  this  I  was  sent  to 
an  estate  far  up  the  country,  on  the 
fine  table  lands,  to  assist  a  Mr  Cour- 
teny  in  managing  it.  1  took  a  letter 
from  my  master  to  him,  and  was 
kindly  received,  and  made  superin- 
tendent of  every  thing  under  Mr 
Courtenv.  He  was  a  delightful 
man,  and  held  as  delightful  a  place ; 
but  neither  did  he  know  whether 
Bfr  Southman  was  the  proprietor  of 
these  estates,  or  steward  over  them, 
with  a  power  of  attorney.  He  knew 
they  were  purchased  by  one  bearing 
quite  another  name ;  but  he  had  ex- 
ercised all  the  powers  of  a  proprie- 
tor for  a  number  of  years,  and  had 
been  sundry  voyages  over  at  Britain. 
It  was  a  lucrative  property,  and  he 
was  held  as  a  very  great  man. 

Here  I  remained  for  three  years. 
Among  others  of  my  master's  sa- 
tellites who  attendedme  to  thatplace, 
th«Pe  was  a  German  called  Allan- 
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stein.  That  man  had  come  whk 
us  from  England,  and  was  one  of 
them  who  bound  and  gagged  me 
in  the  boat.  But  he  was  a  pleasant 
old  fellow,  and  I  liked  him,  and  was 
always  kind  to  him.  He  was  taken 
very  ill;  and,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  he 
and  another,  whom  he  would  not 
name,  had  orders  to  watch  all  my 
motions,  and  in  no  wise  to  suffer  me 
to  leave  the  country,  but  to  shoot 
me.  He  said  he  would  never  see 
his  master  again,  and  he  thought  it 
best  to  warn  me  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  remain  quietly  where  1  was.  He 
likewise  told  me  that  Mr  Southman 
had  left  America  for  some  time,  and 
he  believed  for  ever.  After  givinff 
me  the  charge  of  his  concerns,  ana 
a  handsome  present,  poor  Allanstein 
died. 

As  long  as  I  had  no  knowled^  of 
this  circumstance,  I  had  no  desire  to 
leave  the  country;  but  the  moment 
I  knew  I  was  watched  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  liable  to  be  murdered  on 
mere  suspicion,  I  grew  impatient  to 
be  gone.  There  was  one  feUow 
whom  I  suspected,  but  had  no  means 
of  learning  the  truth.  I  turned  him 
out  of  our  employment,  but  he  re- 
mained on  the  estate,  and  lingered 
constantly  near  me.  He  had  lik«i< 
wise  come  with  us  from  England, 
and  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  mo- 
ney at  command.  I  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  give  him  the  slip,  and,  es- 
caping into  South  Carolina,  I  scarce- 
ly stinted  night  or  day  till  I  was  at 
Charlestown,  where  I  got  on  board 
the  Elizabeth  sloop,  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. Then  I  breathed  freely,  ac- 
counting myself  safe ;  and  then,  also, 
I  was  free  nrom  my  oath,  and  at  li- 
berty to  tell  all  that  I  had  seen.  The 
vessel,  however,  had  not  got  her 
loading  on  board,  and  we  lay  in  the 
harbour,  at  the  confluence  of  the  ri- 
vers, two  days;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment  to  perceive,  after  we 
had  heaved  anchor,  the  wretch  Ar- 
notti  on  board  along  with  me,  brown 
with  fatigue  in  the  pursuit,  and  co- 
vered with  dust  I  was  now  certain 
that  he  was  the  remaining  person 
who  was  sworn  to  take  my  life  if  I 
should  offer  to  leave  tlie  state,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do,  as  I  was  per- 
suaded he  would  perform  it  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  ufe.    I  had  paid 
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my  freight  to  Britain ;  nevertlieless,  1 
went  on  sliore  on  Sullivan^s  Island, 
and  suffered  the  vessel  to  proceed 
without  me,  and  was  now  certain 
that  1  was  quite  safe,  my  enemy  har 
ving  gone  on  with  the  Elizabeth.  I 
waited  here  long  before  a  vessel 
passed  to  a  right  port,  but  at  length 
I  got  one  going  to  the  Clyde,  and 
took  my  passage  in  her ;  and,  after 
we  were  fairly  out  to  sea,  behold, 
there  m  v  old  friend  Amotti  popped 
his  head  once  more  out  of  the  fore- 
castle, and  eyed  me  with  a  delighted 
and  nudicious  grin !  I  was  quite  con- 
founded at  again  seeing  this  destroy- 
ing angel  haunting  my  motions,  and 
said,  **  What  is  tnat  murdering  vil- 
lain seeking  here  ?" 

The  seamen  stared;  but  he  re- 
plied, sharply,  "  Vat  you  say,  Mon- 
sieur Ken-dale?  You  say  me  de 
moorderour?  Vat  you  derrV  You 
help  de  moorderour,  and  keep  him 
secret.    Dat  is  de  vay,  is  it  ?" 

I  then  took  the  captain  of  the  ship 
by  himself,  and  told  him  what  I  sus- 
pected, and  that  I  was  certain  Uie 
villain  would  find  means  of  assassi- 
nating me.  He  at  firsi  laughed  at 
me,  and  said,  he  could  not  think  I 
was  so  much  of  a  coward  as  to  be 
afraid  of  any  single  man;  but  per- 
ceiving me  so  earnest,  he  consented 
to  disarm  all  the  passengers,  begin- 
ning with  myself,  and  on  none  of 
them  were  any  arms  found,  save  on 
Arnotti,  who  had  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  dagger,  neatly  concealed  in  his 
clothes.  Hp  was  deprived  of  tliese, 
and  put  under  a  partial  confinement, 
and  then  I  had  peace  and  rest 

For  all  this  severity,  the  unac- 
countable wretch  tried  to  strangle 
.Tasper  by  night,  just  as  they  began 
to  approach  Ireland ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, baffled,  wounded,  and  tossed 
overboai'd,  a  circumstance  after- 
wards deeply  regretted.  But  Jasper 
makes  sucn  a  long  story,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  pass  it  over  by  the  mere 
mention  of  it 

Jasper  found  his  mother  still  alive, 
and  very  frail ;  his  father  dead,  and 
his  brethren  and  sisters  all  scattered, 
and  he  could  find  no  one  to  whom 
to  unburden  his  mind.  He  went 
next  to  CasUp-Meldin,  and  tliere  al- 
so found  the  young  squire  dead,  and 
his  brother  Thomas  lost  abroad! 
Avhither  he  had  gone  to  claim  an 
estate;  and  the  extensive  domains 


were  now   held  by  Lord  William 

E ^le,  in  right  of  hia  wife.    The 

other  ladies  were  likewise  all  mar- 
ried to  men  of  rank.  Old  ooachee, 
Jasper's  mother's  brother,  was  still 
li  vinff  at  the  Castle, on  the  superaimii- 
ated  list,  and  to  him  Jasper  unfolded 
by  d^ees  his  revolting  and  myste- 
rious tale.  The  old  man  could  not 
fathom  or  comprehend  iu  The  re- 
maining capabilities  of  his  mind  were 
inadequate  to  the  grasp.  He  forgot 
one  end  of  it  ere  he  got  half  ^vay  to 
the  other;  and  though  at  times  he 
seemed  to  take  deep  interest  in  the 
incidents,  before  one  could  have 
noted  any  change  in  his  countenance, 
they  had  vanished  altogether  from 
his  mind. 

The  two  friends  agreed  on  the 
propriety  of  acqu^tuig  Lord  Wil- 
liam with  the  circumstances,  and  af- 
ter watching  an  opportunity  for  some 
time,  they  got  him  by  himself  in  the 
shrubbery.  I  must  give  this  in  Jas- 
per's own  words. 

*'  When  the  lord  saw  my  uncle's 
white  head,  and  the  old  laced  hat 
held  out  afore  him,  as  if  to  b^  for  a 
bawbee,  he  kend  be  the  motion  that 
he  wantit  to  speak  till  him.  So  he 
turns  to  us,  and  he  says,  '  Well,  old 
coachee,  what  has  your  stupid  head 
conceived  it  necessary  to  say  to  me 
to-day  ?  Is  the  beer  of  the  hall  too 
weak  ?' 

**  *  Wod,  ye  see,  my  lord,  ye  see, 
that's  no  the  thing.  But  this  wee  cal- 
lant  here,  he  tells  me  sic  a  story,  ye 
see,  that,  wod,  ye  see,  I  canna  be- 
lie ve't,  'at  can  I  nae.  He's  a  sister's 
son  o'  mine.  Ye'U  maybe  mind  o*  him 
when  ye  were  courtin'  here  ?  Oogfa  I' 

"  *  What  boy  do  you  speak  of,  An- 
drew? Is  it  this  boardly  young 
man^?' 

"•Ay,  to  be  sure.— Him?  Hout! 
A  mere  kittlin,  ye  see.  He's  my  sis- 
ter Nanny's  son,  that  was  married  to 
Joseph  Kendale,  ye  ken.  A  very  lio- 
nest  upright  man  he  was;  but  this 
callant  has  been  abroad,  ye  see,  my 
lord.  And — What  was  tliis  I  was  gaun 
to  say  V ' 

**  *  Some  story  vou  were  talkmg 
of.' 

"*Ay,  wod,  that's  very  true,  my 
lord,  an'  weel  mindit  Ye'll  mind 
your  eldest  brother  weel  eneugh'r 
Did  ye  ever  ken  what  oord  o'  him  r' 

"  *  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  sav  I  never 
did.' 
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«<  And  do  you  mind  your  Bister-in- 
law,  MisB  Fanny,  the  bonniest  o* 
them  a*  ?  Oogh  ?  Or  did  ye  ever  ken 
what  came  o*  her  ?'— (Lord  William 
shook  his  head) — *  There's  a  chap  can 
tell  ye  then.  Lord  forde  us,  my 
lord,  didna  he  murder  3iem  baith, 
an*  then  traU  them  away,  first  the 
tane  and  then  the  tither,  an'  fling 
them  intil  a  hole  fifty  faddom  deep, 
ye  see !  Oogh?  Wasnathat  the  gate 
o't,callant?^ 

**  Lord  William  burst  out  in  laugh- 
ter at  the  old  man's  ridiculous  accu- 
sation; but  I  stopped  him,  assuring 
him,  that  although  my  uncle's  mina 
was  unstable  and  wandering  on  a 
subject  that  affected  him  so  much,  I 
neTertheless  had,  nearly  twelve  yeieirs 
before,  on  the  7th  day  of  October, 
seen  that  young  lady  murdered.  Aye, 
led  far  away  out  to  a  wild  common, 
like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
cruelly  but4;liered  in  one  instant, 
without  having  time  given  her  to  ask 
pardon  of  Heaven.  And  though  I 
nad  not  seen  his  brother  slain,  I  had 
seen  him  lying  slain  on  the  same  spot, 
snd  was  compelled,  by  a  charged  pis- 
tol held  to  my  head,  to  carry  both  the 
bodies,  and  throw  them  into  a  pit 

*'  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  as  the 
countenance  of  Lord  William  dis- 
played. Consternation,  horror,  and 
mental  pain,  were  pourtrayed  on  it 
alternately,  and  it  was  at  once  mani- 
fest, that,  at  all  events,  he  had  no 
hand  nor  foreknowledge  of  the  foul 
transaction.  He  asked  at  first  if  I 
was  not  raving? — if  I  was  in  my 
sound  mind?  And  then  made  me 
recite  the  circumstances  all  over 
again,  which  I  did,  in  the  same  way 
and  order  that  I  have  set  them  down 
here.  I  told  him  also  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother-in-law  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Savannah,  and  that  I  w&<9 
almost  certain  it  was  by  the  same 
hand.  That  I  knew  the  city  from 
which  the  young  lady  was  abstracted, 
and  thought  I  could  know  the  house 
if  taken  to  it;  but  I  neither  knew  the 
way  we  went,  the  way  by  which  we 
returned,  nor  what  town  it  was  at 
which  I  was  forced  aboard  in  the 
dark,  so  that  the  finding  out  tlie  re- 
mains of  the  hapless  pair  appeared 
warcely  practicable.  My  identity 
was  proven  to  Lord  William's  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  my  disappearance 
from  the  Castle  at  the  date  specified ; 
..,    but  no  one,  not  even  my  old  uncle, 
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could  remember  in  what  way.  The 
impression  entertained  waaj  that  I 
had  got  drunk  at  the  town,  and  been 
pressed  aboard,  or  persuaded  on 
board,  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships. 

**  Lord  William  charged  me  not  to 
speak  of  it  to  any  other  about  the 
(;astle,lest  the  story  should  reach  the 
ears  of  his  lady,  on  whom  the  effects 
might  be  dreadful  at  that  period.  So, 
taking  me  with  him  in  the  carriage, 
we  proceeded  to  the  chief  town  of 
&e  county,  the  one  above  mentioned, 
where  he  had  me  examined  by  the 

Sublic  authorities;  but^ere  my  story 
id  not  gain  implicit  credit,  and  I 
found  it  would  pasa  as  an  infamous 
romance,  unless  I  could  point  out 
the  house  from  which  the  lady  was 
taken,  and  tlie  spot  where  the  re- 
mains were  deposited.  The  house  I 
could  not  point  out,  though  I  peram- 
bulated the  suburbs  of  the  town  over 
and  over  again.  Every  thinff  was  al- 
tered, and  whole  streets  buut  where 
there  were  only  straggling  houses. 
Mr  Southman's  name,  as  an  Ameri- 
can planter,  was  not  known ;  so  that 
these  horrid  miirders,  com|nitted  in 
open  day  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
were  likely  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out farther  investigation. 

"  I  traversed  the  country,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  searching 
for  the  broAd  common  covered  with 
furze,  and  the  old  open  coal-pit  into 
which  I  had  cast  Uie  bodies  of  the 
comely  pair.  I  searched  till  I  be- 
came known  to  the  shepherds  and 
miners  on  those  wastes,  but  all  to  no 
purpose — I  tould  not  find  even  the 
slightest  resemblance  in  the  outlines, 
of  the  country  which  still  remained 
impressed  on  my  memory — ^till  one 
day  I  came  to  an  old  man  casting  turf 
whose  face  I  thought  I  knew,  with 
whom  I  entered  into  conversation, 
when  he  at  once  asked  what  I  was 
looking  for,  for  he  had  seen  me,  he 
said,  traversing  these  commons  so 
often,  without  dog  or  gun,  that  he 
wondered  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him 
all,  day  and  date,  and  what  I  was  look- 
ing for.  The  old  fellow  was  never 
weary  of  listening  to  the  tale  of  hor- 
ror, but  the  impression  it  made  on 
his  feelings  scattered  his  powers  of 
recollection.  He  had  never  heard  of 
the  lady's  name,  but  he  guessed  that 
of  the  gentleman  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, remembeiTug  of  his  disappear- 
ance on  that  very  day.  It  was  ua- 
3n 
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4ttito«d  bj  luft  £iiBily  tlial  he  had 
ben  called  out  U>  fii^  a  dud  Ibat 
verning^  be  laid;  but  Ibe  careuui> 
■ianeea  were  to  eoDluaed  m  bia  me- 
motj,  tbat  be  eateested  ef  me  to 
aaeei  bias  at  tbe  aaaM  place  tbe  fol- 
toiriiig  dajf  and  by  tbat  time,  from 
bb  own  recoUecttooy  and  tbat  of 
mbert,  be  would  be  aUe  to  tell  me 
aometbiag  more  diatfaietly. 

^  Tbe  next  day  leame  aaappointed* 
wben  he  aaid  be  auapected  tbat  I 
waa  looking  for  the  fatal  spot  atleaat 
tbbty  milea  dwtaat  from  where  it 
waa,  for  be  bad  learned  tbe  place 

where  Lord  Richard  E le  bad 

been  laet  aeen,  and  hv  the  direction 
in  which  be  thea  rode,  it  was  evi- 
dent tbe  spot  where  he  met  his  death 
4Sould  not  be  in  tbat  quarter.  And 
that,  moreover,  if  i  would  pay  him 
•well,  he  thought  be  could  take  me  to 
the  place,  or  near  it,  for  he  bad  heard 
•of  aspot  where  a  great  deal  of  blood 
•bad  been  shed,  which  vras  never  ao- 
.eounted  for,  and  where  the  cries  of 
t  woman's  ghost  bad  been  beard  by 
niriit. 

"  I  aaid  I  would  give  him  five  sfail- 
.linffs  a-day  as  long  as  I  detained  him, 
fmch  offer  he  accepted,  and  away 
we  went,  chatting  about  tiie  *  terrible 
;iob,'  as  he  called  it  Lord  Richard 
bad  been  seen  riding  out  very  eariy 
In  the  morning  at  full  speed  with  a 
gentleman,  whose  description  tallied 
•pretty  doaely  with  that  of  the  assas- 
sin, even  at  that  distance  of  time. 
We  did  not  reach  the  spot  tbat  night, 
after  travelling  a  wh<de  day;  but  the 
next  morning  I  began  to  perceive 
the  landmarks  so  long  remembered, 
and  so  eagerly  looked  for.  I  was 
confounded  at  my  stupidity*  and  ne- 
Ter  will  comprehend  it  while  I  live. 
I  now  at  once  recognised  tiie  place. 
The  common  was  partly  enclosed  and 
improven,  but  that  part  on  which  the 
open  pits  were  situated  remained 
the  same.  I  knew  the  very  bush 
from  which  I  saw  the  body  of  the 
young  nobleman  drawn,  and  the  spot 
where,  the  next  moment,  his  betroth- 
ed fell  dead  across  his  breast  The 
traces  of  the  streams  of  blood  were 
still  distinguishable  by  adarker  green, 
and  the  yawning  pit  that  received 
tiieir  remains  stood  open  as  at  that  day. 
I  dispatched  the  old  hind  in  one  di- 
rection, and  I  posted  off  in  another, 
to  brinff  Lord  William  and  all  the 
conneiionB  of  the  two  familios  to* 
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gsiba,  to  examine  the  remains,  and 
try  to  identify  them.  I  had  bard  work 
to  find  him,  for  be  bad  been  to  ail 
the  great  trading  bouaee  in  tbe  west 
of  ^S>giaitH  to  find  out  tbe  aaaasaiif  § 
name.  It  occurred  in  none  of  their 
books.  But  there  was  one  merchant 
who^  after  much  consideration  and 
searcb,fouttdaletter,in  which  was  Ae 
foUowinff  sentenoe:  'Myne^bour, 
Mr  SouSiman,  has  a  harge  store  of 
the  articles,  which  I  could  buy  at 
aoch  and  such  prices.'  A  list  follow* 
ed,  and  this  waa  all.  Tbat  goid^ 
man  engaged  to  write  to  bia  corre^ 
pendent  forthwith,  aa  did  ma«y 
others;  and  in  this  state  mattera  stood 
when  I  found  him. 

**  A  great  number  repaired  to  As 
spot  There  were  noblemen,  knigfat^ 
surgeons,  and  divines,  and  gapsy 
peasants,  without  number;  there 
were  pullies,  wbidlassea,  basket^ 
cofiina,  and  every  thing  in  c<Hapiels 
preparation,  both  for  a  seareb,  and 
the  preservation  ci  such  remains  ai 
might  be  discovered.  I  went  down 
wiUi  the  first  to  a  great  depth.  It 
was  a  mmeral  pit,  and  bad  a  stro^ 
smell,  as  of  sulphur  mixed  with  tor* 
pontine;  and  I  confess  I  was  far  from 
oeing  at  my  ease.  I  was  afraid  the 
foul  air  would  take  flame ;  and,  mor^ 
over,  it  was  a  frtghtsome  thing  to  bs 
descending  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  bones  of  mm^ 
dered  human  beings.  I  expected  to 
see  some  shadowy  ^osts;  and  what 
the  bats  came  buffing  out  of  their 
holes,  and  put  out  our  lights,  I  was 
almost  beside  myself.  We  bad,hoi^> 
ever,  a  lamp  of  burning  charcoal  wiA 
us,  and  at  length  readied  the  water 
in  safety.  It  was  rather  a  sort  of 
puddle  than  water,  at  that  season, 
and  little  more  than  waist-deen.  We 
soon  found  the  bodies,  fresn  and 
whole  as  when  flung  in,  but  they 
were  so  loaden  with  mire  as  not  to 
be  recognisable  until  taken  to  a 
stream  and  washed,  and  then  die 
identity  whs  acknowledged  by  every 
one  to  whom  they  were  fonneriy 
known.  The  freshness  of  the  bodies 
was  remarkable,  and  viewed  by  tbe 
country  people  as  miraculous ;  but  I 
am  persuaded,  that  if  they  had  lain  a 
century  in  that  mineral  puddle,  they 
would  have  been  the  same.  The  bo> 
dies  were  pure,  fair,  and  soft;  but 
when  handled,  the  marks  of  tbe  fin* 
gera  remained* 
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*  It  WIS  now  maaifeB^  thaA  Lord 
Blcbaid  £«— -le  had  been  murdofv 
ed.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  back 
hy  two  pistoUbulletiy  both  of  which 
were  extracted  from  the  redon  of 
the  heart  And—woe  is  my  heart  to 
nslate  it  !*--it  appeared  but  too  mani* 
festlj  that  the  young  lady  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  that  frightful  duni> 
geon! 

^  Every  eifort  was  now  made  to 
discover  the  assassin.  Officers  were 
dispatdied  to  Savannah,  witii  full 
powers  from  fl[ovemment|*  hioh  re- 
wards were  offered  for  a[>prehend- 
ing  him,  his  person  descrioed,  and 
these  were  puDlished  through  all  Eu^ 
rope ;  but  the  culprit  could  nowhere 
be  found  A  singular  scene  of  vil- 
lainy was,  however,  elucidated,  all 
transacted  by  that  arch  villain,  known 
by  the  name  of  Southman  in  Geor- 
gia, but  nowhere  else." 

The  part  that  follows  this,  in  Mr 
Kendale's  narrative,  I  do  not  under- 
stand, nor  am  I  aware  that  it  is  at  all 
founded  on  facts.  He  says,  that  some 
rich  merchants  of  Germany  got  an 
extensive  grant  of  lands  from  King 
Charles  the  First,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savannah,  on  condition  of  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  set  number  of 
troops ;  that  these  merchants  sent  a 
strong  colony  of  Germans  as  settlers 
to  cultivate  the  district;  and  that  af- 
ter a  long  struggle  with  the  natives, 
and  other  difficiuties,  they  succeeded 
in  making  it  a  fine  country,  and  a  lu- 
crative speculation ;  but  the  original 
holders  of  the  grant  having  made  no- 
thing but  loss  of  it,  and  their  succes- 
sorsoisregarding it, the  whole  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  hands  of  this  infa- 
mous rascal,  who  first  sold  the  whole 
colony  to  a  company  of  British  gen- 
tiemen,  receivea  the  payment,  and 
returned  as  their  manager,  and  short- 
ly after  sold  it  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  absconded.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  clear  up  this  transaction,  as  I 
Imow  nothing  aoout  the  settlement  of 
that  colony,  nor  where  to  find  it ;  so 
I  must  pass  on  to  some  other  notable 
events  in  Jasper's  life. 

*  He  was  now  established  at  Castle- 
Meldm  as  house-steward  and  butler, 
and,  if  we  take  his  own  account  of 
it,  he  must  have  been  an  excellent 
servant  *  I  watched  every  wish  and 
want  of  my  lord  and  lady,"  he  says, 
•  both  of  whom  I  loved  as  myself, 


and  I  would  raierally  present  them 
with  things  tEey  vranted  before  they 
aaked  for  them.  Indeed^  I  knew  1ii« 
commands  of  my  lady's  eye  as  well  as 
those  of  her  tongue,  and  radMr  bel* 
ter."  Jasper  must  have  been  a  moat 
valuable  servant^andno  one  can  w<m.* 
der  that  he  was  a  Cavourite.  **  I  had 
likewise  learned  to  keep  books  and 
accounts  of  all  Idnds  widi  Mr  Cour^ 
teny,  and  that  with  so  great  accu- 
rateness,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  could  have  made  ends  meet  in  tlia 
Castle  expenses  to  the  matter  of  a 
few  pounds."  What  must  the  wwld 
think  of  such  aoeurateness  as  this  ? 
I  have  known  a  gentleman  in  bus^ 
ness  go  over  the  whole  of  his  books 
for  a  twelvemonth,  because  they  did 
not  balance  by  threepence.  That 
man  Jasper  would  have  taken  for  a 
fool,  koowingthat  it  is  easier  to  dis» 
cover  that  such  a  sum  is  wantingi 
than  how  to  make  it  up. 

*'  I  grew  more  and  more  into  fa» 
vour,  until  at  length  I  was  treated 
like  a  friend,  and  no  more  like  a  me* 
nial  servant;  and  the  mysterious, 
but  certain  circumstances  of  the 
murders,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  concealed,  reaching  my  lady's 
ear,  so  much  affected  ner  health, 
which  before  was  delicate,  that  her 
physicians  strongly  recommended  a 
change  of  climate.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  our  de^ 
parture  hito  toe  south  of  Europe, 
and  it  v^bs  arranged  that  I  should 
travel  with  them  as  a  companion, 
but  subordinate  so  far  as  to  take  the 
charge  of  every  thing;  pay  all  ac^ 
counts,  hire  horses,  nimish  the  ta* 
ble,  acting  as  steward  and  secretary 
both.  I  was  to  sit  at  table  with  my 
lord,  be  called  Mr  Kendale,  and  in- 
troduced to  his  friends." 

The  Journey  through  France  I 
must  leave  out,  it  being  merely  a 
tourist's  journal,  and  not  very  intel- 
ligible. They  tarried  for  some  time 
at  Paris,  then  at  Lyons ;  at  both  of 
which  places  Mr  Kendale  met  with 
some  capital  adventures.  They  then 
crossed  mto  Tuscany ;  but  Mr  Ken- 
dale seems  to  have  had  little  taste 
for  the  sublime  or  beautiful,  for  he 
only  says  of  the  Alps,  •*  It  is  an  hoN 
rid  country,  and  the  roads  very  badly 
laid  out"  And  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amo — "  The  climate  was  so  good 
here,  and  the  sky  so  pure,  that  my 
lord  resolred  to  remain  in  the  coun^ 
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try  till  hlfi  lady  got  quite  better,  as 
the  was  coming  round  eTery  day." 
At  Florence  ImA  E— le  had  an 
introduction  to  a  Count  Sonnini, 
who  shewed  them  all  manner  of 
kindness,  and  gaxe  many  great  en- 
tertainments on  their  account.  He 
was  a  confident  of  the  Grand  EHike's, 
and  a  man  of  great  power  both  in 
the  city  and  country,  and  Mr  Ken- 
dale  is  never  weary  of  describing 
his  bounty  and  munificence.  But 
now  comes  the  catastrophe. 

*<  One  day  the  Count  had  been 
•hewing  my  lord  through  the  mud 
cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  old  kirk ; 
and  then  through  the  gallery  of  the 
medicines,  (the  Medicis  perhaps,) 
filled  with  pictures  and  statutes, 
(qu?)  many  of  them  a  shame  to  be 
seen,  but  which  my  gentlemen  liked 
the  best.  The  Count  Sonnini,  per- 
ceiving that  I  did  not  know  where  to 
look,  put  his  arm  within  mine,  and 
leading  me  forward,  said  in  his  bro- 
ken English,  <  Tell  me  now,  Mashi 
Ken-dale,  vat  you  do  tink  of  dis  Ve- 
nus ?' — ^  Slie  is  a  soncy,  thriving-like 
Suean,  my  lord  count,'  said  I, '  and 
oes  not  look  as  she  wanted  either 
her  health  or  her  meat ;  it  is  a  pity 
she  should  be  in  want  of  clothes.' 

*'  But  the  next  scene  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent description.  On  turning  from 
the  Duke's  palazzo  about  a  gun-shot, 
the  Count  says  to  us, '  I  can  shew 
you  a  scene  here  that  the  like  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 
There  are  none  admitted  but  mem- 
bers, and  such  as  members  introduce ; 
and  as  I  have  been  admitted,  I  will 
claim  a  privilege  which  they  dare  not 
refuse  me.'  He  then  led  us  through 
a  long  gallery  paved  with  marble, 
and  down  some  flights  of  steps,  I  do 
not  know  how  far,  till,  coming  to  a 
large  door,  he  ning  for  admittance. 
A  small  iron  shutter  was  opened  in 
the  door,  and  a  porter  demanded  the 
names  and  qualities  of  the  ffuests. 
*  The  Count  Sonnini  and  two  friends 
foreigners,'  was  the  reply.  The  iron 
shutter  sprung  again  mto  its  place, 
and  we  waited  long.  The  Count  lost 
patience  and  rung  again,  when  the 
shutter  again  opeue(£  and  a  person 
apparently  of  high  consequence,  ad- 
dressing the  Count  politely,  remind- 
ed him  that  he  was  asking  a  privilege 
which  it  was  out  of  the  society^s 
poiver  to  grant ;  and  entreating  him 
to  rest  satisfied  till  some  future  day. 


that  he  and  his  friends  could  be  in- 
troduced in  the  usual  form. .  My 
lord  entreated  to  be  gone,  but  the 
Count  was  a  proud  man,  and  aware 
of  his  power  and  influence,  and  go 
he  would  not,  but  requested  to  see 
the  Marquis  Piombino.  The  Marquis 
came,  when  the  Count  requested  hioi, 
in  a  tone  that  scarcely  manifested 
the  brooking  of  a  refusal,  to  intro- 
duce him  and  his  two  friends.  The 
Marquis  hesitated— returned  again 
to  consult  the  authorities,  and  &ially 
we  were  admitted,  though. with  ap- 
parent reluctance.  This  was  a  gam- 
Dling  house  on  a  large  scale,  in  which 
hundreds  of  people  were  engaged  at 
all  numner  of  games,  while  the  money 
was  going  like  slate  stones. 

^  1  cannot  describe  it^  nor  wiU  I  at- 
tempt it  It  was  splendidly  lighted 
up,  for  it  had  no  windows,  aim  the 
beams  of  the  sun  had  never  entered 
there.  There  were  boxes  all  around, 
and  a  great  open  space  in  the  middle 
for  billiards,  and  a  promenade.  My 
lord  and  the  Count  began  betting  at 
once,  to  be  like  others,  but  my  at- 
tention was  soon  fixed  on  one'  ob- 
ject, and  that  alone ;  for  at  one  of 
the  banking  tables  I  perceived  the 
identical  Mr  Southman,  seated  on 
high  as  a  judge  and  governor.  I  saw 
his  eyes  foUoiving  my  lord  through 
the  hall  with  looks  of  manifest  doubt 
and  trepidation,  but  when  the  Count 
and  he  vanished  into  one  of  Ae  dis- 
tant boxes,  and  the  villain's  looks 
dropped  upon  me  almoet  dose  be- 
side him,  I  shall  never  foi^et  the 
fiendish  expression  of  horror  legible 
in  his  countenance.  With  the  deep 
determined  look,  indicative  of  selN 
interest,  and  that  alone,  in  despite  of 
all  other  emotions  of  the  soul,  there 
was  at  this  time  one  of  alarm,  of 
which  I  had  never  witnessed  a  trait 
before.  It  was  that  of  the  Arch- 
fiend, when  discovered  in  the  garden 
of  Eden. 

He  could  attend  no  farther  to  the 
banking  business,  for  I  saw  that  he 
dreaded  I  would  go  that  instant  and 
pve  him  up.  So,  deputing  another 
m  his  place,  he  descended  from  his 
seat,  and  putting  his  arm  in  mine, 
he  led  me  into  an  antechamber.  I 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any 
danger,  for  no  arms  of  any  kind 
are  allowed  within  that  teniplc  of 
vice  and  extravagance.  But  I  have 
something  cowardly  in  my  constitu- 
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tion,  elsel  know  not  how  it  happen- 
ed, but  I  was  afraid.  I  was  awed 
before, that  monster  of  iniquity,  and 
incapable  of  acting  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  cherished  in  my  heart. 

"  He  began  by  testifying  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing  me  in  Uiat  country ; 
and  at  once  enquired  in  what  capa^ 
city  I  had  come.  I  answered  inge- 
nuously, that  I  had  come  as  the  friend 
and  travelling  companion  of  Lord 

William  E le.    *  That  is  to  say, 

you  were  informed  of  my  retreat, 
and  are  come  in  order  to  have  me 
apprehended  ?'  said  he. 

**  I  declared  that  we  had  no  such  in- 
formation, and  came  with  no  such 
intent ;  and  was  proceeding  to  relate 
to  him  the  import  of  our  journey, 
when  he  interrupted  me.  *  1  know  of 
all  that  has  taken  place  in  England,' 
said  he, '  relating  to  that  old  and  un- 
fortunate affair,  and  have  read  the 
high  rewards  offered  for  my  appre- 
hension. You  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  this,  and  have  banished  me  from 
society.  Yet  you  know  I  preserved 
your  life  when  it  was  in  my  power, 
and  very  natural  for  me  to  have  ta- 
ken it  Yea,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years  your  life  was  m  my  power 
■every  day  and  every  hour.* 

**  *  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  I,  *  my 
life  was  never  in  your  power  further 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  every 
other  assassin.  As  long  as  I  do  no- 
thing that  warrants  the  taking  of  my 
life,  I  deny  that  my  life  is  in  any 
man's  power,  or  in  Uiat  of  any  court 
on  earth.' 

•*  *  Very  well,'  said  he,  *  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  settle  this  problema- 
tical point  at  present.  But  I  have 
shewed  you  much  kindness  in  my 
time.  Will  you  promise  me  this,— 
that  for  forty-eight  hours  you  will 
not  give  me  up  to  justice  ?  I  have 
many  important  things  to  settle.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  you  of 
your  reward,  which  would  be  a  for- 
tune to  you.  Therefore,  all  that  I 
request  of  you  is  to  grant  me  forty- 
eight  hoiu's  before  you  deliver  me 
up  to  justice.  After  that  period  I 
care  not  how  soon.  I  shall  deliver 
up  myself,  and  take  my  chance  for 
tiiat  part  of  it.  Will  you  promise  me 

"  'I  will,'  said  I.  *  There  is  my 
hand  on  it.'  1  was  conscious  I  was 
dohag  wrong,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
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He  thanked  me,  shook  my  hand,  and 
squeezed  it,  and  said  he  expected  as 
much  from  my  generous  natuie,  add- 
ing, *  It  is  highly  ungenerous  of  the 

E — ^les  this  proceoure, — d bly 

ungenerous  of  them  and  their  friends. 
But  they  do  not  know  all.  I  wish 
tiiey  did,  which  they  never  will,  nor 
ever  can  now.' 

•*  *  No,'  said  I,  *  they  do  not  know 
that  you  robbed  and  murdered  their 
kinsman  and  brother,  Mr  Thomas  of 
Castle-Meldin.' 

**  He  stared  me  in  the  face — his  lip 
quivered — his  shrivelled  cheek  turn- 
ed into  a  ghastly  paleness,  and  his 
bloodshot  eye  darted  backward  as  it 
were  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

*  Hold  your  peace,  sir;  I  never  rob- 
bed the  person  of  man  or  woman  in 
my  life !  said  he,  vehemently. 

"  *  True,  the  dead  body  mi^ht  have 
been  robbed,  though  not  by  your 
hands,  yet  by  your  orders,'  said  L 

*  And  that  you  murdered  him,  or 
caused  him  to  be  murdered,  I  know 
as  well  as  that  I  now  see  you  stand- 
ing before  me.' 

*'  *  It  will  haply  puzzle  you  to  prpve 
that,'  said  he ;  '  but  no  more  of  it 
Here  is  a  sealed  note,  which  you  may 
open  and  peruse  at  your  leisure.  It 
will  convince  you  more  of  my  inno* 
cence  than  anything  I  can  say.' — And 
so  saying,  he  went  up  to  his  deputy 
at  the  bank,  and  conferred  with  him 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  as  if 
into  one  of  the  back  boxes,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  him. 

**  I  was  sensible  I  had  done  wrong, 
but  yet  knew  not  well  how  I  couM 
have  done  otherwise,  being  ignorant 
of  the  mode  of  arresting  culprits  in 
that  strange  country.  I  resolved, 
however,  to  keep  my  word,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  measures  for  the 
fulfilment  of  my  duty.  But  the  first 
tiling  I  did  was  to  open  the  note, 
which  was  to  convince  me  of  my  old 
master's  innocence;  and  behold  it 
was  a  blank,  only  enclosing  a  cheque 
on  a  house  m  Leghorn  for  a  thousand 
gold  ducats. 

*'  I  was  quite  affronted  at  this.  It 
was  such  a  quiz  on  my  honesty  as  I 
had  never  experienced.  But  what 
could  I  do  ?  I  could  do  nothing  with 
it  but  put  it  up  in  my  pocket,  and 
while  I  was  standing  in  deep  medi- 
tation how  to  proceed,  I  was  accost- 
ed by  an  old  gentleman,  who  enqui- 
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red  if  1  had  beeki  a  former  a<^44uaiuK 
ance  of  the  Baron's  ? 

"<  Of  the  Baron's  ?  what  Baron  ?' 
seidL 

*<  <  De  Iskar/  aud  be,  <  Baron 
Quillautne  de  Iskar,  the  gentleman 
who  addreseed  you  so  famuiarljr  just 
now?' 

*'  I  replied  that  I  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, having  known  him  manf 
years  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world. 

**  *  That  will  be  vien^'ed  as  a  singu- 
lar incident  here/  said  he;  '  and 
will  excite  intense  curiosity,  as  you 
are  the  only  gendemlin  that  ever  en- 
tered Florence  who  knows  any  tiling 
where  he  has  scjoumed^  or  to  what 
country  he  belongs.  And  1  do  assure 
you,  he  does  not  miss  to  lie  under 
dark  suspicions;  for,  though  he  has  the 
riches  of  an  empire,  none  knows 
from  whence  they  flow,  and  he  is 
never  seen  save  in  this  hall ;  for  as 
to  his  own  house,  no  stranger  was 
ever  known  to  enter  it.' 

"  '  I  am  engaged  to  be  there,  how* 
ever,'  said  1 ;  '  and,  supposing  that 
every  one  would  know  his  directi<Hi, 
I  forgot  to  take  it  from  himself.' 

**  *  His  house  is  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  we  stand,'  said  he; '  and 
has  a  private  entrance  to  this  suite  of 
rooms ;  but  as  for  his  outer  gate,  it  is 
never  opened.' 

*'  This  being  the  very  information 
1  wanted,  I  left  the  garrulous  old 
gentleman  abruptly,  and  went  in 
seaixh  of  my  master,  to  wliom  1  re- 
lated the  fact,  that  I  had  discovered 
the  mysterious  assassin  of  his  three 
relatives,  and  requested  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  procuring  a  legal  vrarrant 
from  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  other 
audiorities,  for  ids  apprehension. 
The  interest  of  the  Count  Sonnini 
^easily  procured  us  all  that  was  re- 
quired, and  what  assistance  we  jud- 
^d  requisite  for  securing  the  delin- 
quent; but  yet,  before  the  forms  were 
all  gone  through,  it  was  the  evening 
of  tne  next  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Count  set  spies  on  the  premises 
to  prevent  the  Baron's  escape,  for  he 
seemed  the  most  intent  of  all  for  se- 
curing him,  and  engaged  all  who  hi- 
red horses  and  carriages  in  the  city, 
to  send  him  information  of  every  one 
engaged  for  thirty  successive  hours, 
-for  I  was  still  intent  on  redeeming  my 
pledge.  At  midnight,  yre  were  in- 
'fbrmed  that  two  <M>aches  were  enga- 
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ged  from  llie  Bridge  hotel,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  but  where  they  were  to 
take  up  uie  paaaengers  was  not 
known.  I  had  four  policemen  well 
mounted,  and  four  horsemen  of  tiie 
guards  and  myself  was  the  ninth. 
Signor  Veccia,  the  head  of  the  policei 
had  die  command,  but  was  obliged  to 
act  by  mv  directions.  At  the  hovr 
appointed  the  carriages  started  from 
the  hotel.  We  dog^d  them  to  the 
comer  of  the  Duke's  palazzo,  where  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  muffled  up  in 
cloaks,  entered  hastily,  and  the  car« 
riages  drove  off  in  different  directioBSi 
one  towards  Costello,  and  the  other 
towards  Leghorn.  We  knew  nol 
what  to  do.  Veccia  got  into  a  ^xeat 
rage  at  me,  and  swore  moat  feartully, 
for  he  wanted  to  take  up  the  whole 
party  at  once  on  suspicion,  but  1 
would  not  consent  to  it ;  for  I  always 
acted  wrong,  although  at  preaoit  I 
l>elieved  myself  to  be  standing  ofi  a 
point  of  high  honour. 

'' '  I  must  follow  this  on^'  said  Vec* 
cia ;  '  because  it  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  Duke's  territories;  and  if  the 
party  once  reach  the  Church's  doou- 
ntoas,  I  dare  not  touch  mic  of  ifaeaiK 
Take  you  four  horsemen.  I'll  lake 
three ;  and  do  you  follow  thai  Gar> 
riag«  fill  you  ascertain,  at  least,  who 
is  in  it.  i  shall  keep  dooe  fk^t  «f 
tiiM,  for  here  the  offender  ia  sure  to 
be,  though  I  Aii  not  know  him.' 

^  We  ^en  galloped  aS^  in  order  to 
keep  within  hearing  of  the  carriiy» 
wheels^  but  it  was  with  the  greateat 
difficulty  we  could  trace  them,  ahoit 
as  their  Start  had  been ;  for  they  had 
crossed  at  the  lowest  bridge,  aad 
then  turned  up  a  lane  at  a  nght  aa- 
]^e ;  and  this  circuitous  way  of  ae^ 
ting  out  almoet  iTonvmced  me  liiat 
the  Baron  was  in  that  carriage.    At 
a  place  called  Empoli,  on  &e  UH 
bank  of  the  Ahm^  a  long  stage  from 
FlcM-ence,  we  miaaed  them^  and  rode 
on.    They  had  turned  abropdy  iii^ 
a  couit,  and  alighted  to  change  tl 
horses,  while  we  kq>t  on  the  r«id  % 
wards  Leghorn  for  four  miles,  belVa 
we  leamra  that  no  carriage  had  paa 
ed  that  way.  This  was  a  terrible  n~ 
buff.  We  had  aothing  fw  it  but  to  tal^ 
a  short  refresfamenl,  and  return 
Empoli,  where  we  learned  Uiat  ti 
carrsEige,  with  two  mtiffled  gentlem^ 
in  it^  had  set  out  to  the  aoiithwir 
with  Aeeii  horaea,  and  waa  aa  boi 
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andaha]fa-beadof  u&  A  clean  pur- 
suit now  ensued,  but  not  for  twenty 
miles  did  we  come  again  in  ai^ht  oif 
the  carriage,  and  then  it  was  gomg  on 
again  with  fresh  horses,  at  tiie  rate  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
My  time  was  now  expired,  and  I  was 
at  full  liberty  to  give  one  of  the  great- 
est wretches,  who  ever  breatiied  the 
breath  of  life,  up  to  justice.  But  how 
to  reach  him,  there  lay  the  difficulty ; 
for  the  guardsmen  would  not  leare 
Aeir  own  horses,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  get  rather  cross  at  so  long  and 
■o  vain  a  pursuit. 

**  I  gave  each  of  our  horsea  a  bvCtle 
of  wine,  which  recruited  their  spirits 
remarkably;  and  neither  did  I  sptam 
the  best  of  wine  upon  their  riders. 
After  a  run  of  I  daresay  seventy  and 
odd  miles,  (considering  the  round* 
aboutways  wetook,)  we  fairlyrunthe 
old  fox  to  earth,  at  an  old  town  called 
Peombyna,or  some  such  name;  and 
just  as  he  and  his  friend  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  there  were  the  guards, 
Bolicemen,  and  I,  entering  the  court. 
Ue  rushed  into  the  hotel.  1  gave  the 
word  and  followed ;  but  at  the  very 
first  entry  to  the  house,  the  numb^ 
of  entries  confused  me,  and  1  lost 
him.  Not  so  the  policemen ;  inured 
to  their  trade,  they  k^t  watch  out- 
side, and  it  was  not  ioog  till  one  of 
^bem  gave  the  alarm  in  the  back  set- 
ti^nents,  the  Baron  having  escaped 
by  a  window.  I  was  with  the  po- 
licemen in  a  minute,  for  I  flew  out 
of  the  same  window ;  and  the  bade 
of  the  hotel  being  toward  the  cliff 
that  surrounds  the  town  all  toward 
the  island  of  Elba,  he  had  no  other 
retreat  but  into  that  I  think  he  was 
not  aware  of  what  was  before  hfan, 
for  he  WBS  at  le«9t  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  before  us ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  point  of  the  promontory 
he  looked  hastily  all  around,  and  per- 
eeiving  no  egress,  he  faced  around, 
wesentuigalarge  iiorse  pistol  in  every 
Band.  We  were  armed  with  a  pistol 
each,  and  sabres.  I  would  neverthe- 
less gladly  havewaitedfor  the  coming 
up  of  our  assistants,  now  when  we 
had  him  at  bay.  But  whether  from 
fondness  of  the  high  reward,  or  mere 
temerity,  I  know  not,  only  certain  it 
is  Cesario  the  policeman  would  not 
be  restxiiined.  I  rather  drew  back, 
not  caring  to  rush  on  a  desperate 
man  with  two  cocked  pistols  present- 
ed, and  pistols  of  audi  length,  too. 
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that  they  would'  have  shot  BXty  man 
through  the  body  at  thirty  yu*ds  dis- 
tance, while  ours  were  nere  crack- 
ers. But  Cesario  mocked  me,  and 
ran  forward,  so  that  I  was  fain  to  ac- 
company him.  Mr  Southman,  alias 
GuiUaume  Suddermens  Baron  de  Is- 
kar,  stood  there  undaunted,  with  a  de- 
risive grin,  presenting  his  two  hu^e 
pistols.  We  held  out  our  two  litUe 
ones,  still  advancing.  Luckily  I  was 
on  the  right  hand,  as  behoved  the 
command]^  of  the  expedition,  and  oif 
course  opposed  to  hislefr  hand  pistol, 
which  lessened  my  chance  of  being 
shot.  For  all  that^  I  could  not  for 
my  life  help  sidieiag  half  behind  Ce- 
sario the  policeman.  When  we  came, 
as  te  as  I  remember,  close  upon  hiin^ 
even  so  chsse  as  seven  or  eight  yarda» 
he  and  Cesario  fired  both  at  the  same 
rastant  The  latter  felL  I  rushed 
<mward;  and,  not  having  time  to 
change  hands,  he  fired  hia  pistol  al- 
most dose  on  my  faca  As  the  Lord 
graciously  decreed,  he  missed.  'Now, 
wretch,  I  have  you  V  cried  I;  ^  there- 
fore  yield,  and  atime  for  all  your  ho]> 
rid  crimes  I' 

'*  My  three  armed  assistants  came 
running  along  the  verge  of  the  diff 
which  draws  to  a  point ;  and,  escape 
being  impossible,  he,  without  so  much 
as  shrinking,  took  a  race,  md  leaped 
from  the  top  of  that  fearful  predpioew 
I  believe  he  entertained  a  last  hope 
of  clearing  the  rode  and  plunging  in* 
to  the  tide;  but  1  beinff  dose  upon 
him,  even  so  close  as  to  have  stretdi* 
ed  out  my  hand  to  lay  hold  of  him, 
saw  his  descent  He  had  not  weH 
begun  to  descend,  ere  he  uttered  a 
loud  scream;  yet  it  was  a  scream 
more  of  derinon  than  terrw.  We 
perceived  that  he  had  taken  a  wrong 
direction,  and  that  Iub  had  not  dear- 
ed  the  whole  diff.  A  jutting  point 
touched  him,  and,  as  I  thought,  scarce- 
ly touched  him,  ere  he  plunged  head 
foremost  into  the  sea. 

He  made  no  effort  to  swim  ormovc^ 
but  floated  seaward  with  his  head 
down  below  water.  I  cried  to  my 
assistants  to  save  his  life,  for  &e  eake 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  the  relations 
of  the  murdered  persons.  Bat  they 
were  long  in  finding  thdr  way  be- 
hind those  fearful  rodcs,  for  though 
there  was  a  cut  stair,  diey  did  not 
kniyw  ef  it,  and  before  they  got  faimi 
U>  land,  be  was  *  past  speaking  ;*  for 
his  left  loin  was  out  of  jomt^  wtd  hk 
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back-bone  broken.  We  carried  bim 
to  tbe  botel,  and  took  all  the  palna  of 
him  we  covdd,  for  I  bad  ereat  hopes 
of  a  last  confession,  explaining  his 
motives  for  putting  so  many  innocent 
persons  of  high  rank  to  death.  The 
satisfaction  was,  however,  denied 
me.  As  long  as  he  knew  me,  he  onlf 
shewed  a  ferocity  indicative  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  The  next  morning  he 
died,  and  the  motives  which  urged 
him  on  to  the  murders  he  committed, 
must  in  part  remain  a  mystery  till 
the  day  of  doom. 

'« It  was  said  in  England  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  ha  vine  got  a  car- 
riage, horses,  and  servant  ^oro  Castle 
Meldin  indicated  a  commissitm  from 
one  or  anothert>f  that  family.  I  think 
differently ;  and  that  he  got  these  on 
false  pretences.  That  he  was  a  wooer 
of  Miss  Fanny's,  and  the  favoured 
one  by  the  family;  I  afterwards  satis- 
factorily ascertained;  but  on  what  ac- 
count he  exacted  so  dreadful  a  retri- 
bution, both  of  the  lady  herself  and  the 
favoured  lover,  it  is  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  calculate  with  any  dej^e 
of  certainty,  for  the  moving  principles 
of  his  darK  soul  were  inscrutable. 

**  That  the  voung  and  gallant  Lord 
E— le  was  foully  betrayedto  his  death, 
was  afterwards  satisfactorily  proved. 
A  Btran^r,  suiting  Mr  Souuunan's 
description,  called  on  him  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  nim, 
and  the  two  seemed  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  Toward  evening  a 
gentleman  called  with  a  note  to  Lord 
£ — ^le,  and  requested  an  answer.  This 
was  a  challenge,  a  foived  one  doubt- 
less, signed  Ashley  or  Aspley,  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  which,  request- 
ing a  meeting  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  on  some  pretended  point  of 
honour.  The  young  lord  instantly 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  naturally 
asked  his  associate  to  accompany  him 
as  second ;  so  the  two  continued  at 
the  wine  over  night,  and  rode  out  to- 
gether at  break  of  dav.  So  that  it  is 
quite  apparent  he  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  shooting  him  behind  his 
back,  while  waiting  in  vain  on  the 
common  for  their  opponents,  llie 
death  of  the  lovely  Fanny,  and  that 
of  her  amiable  brother,  as  they  ex- 
ceed other  acts  in  cruelty,  so  they  do 
in  mystery.  But  it  became  probable 
that  all  these  murders  formed  only  a 
modicum  of  what  that  unaccountable 
Fretch  had  perpetrated. 


<*  His  body,  and  that  of  poor  Geaa- 
r  o  the  too  brave  policeman,  we  took 
back  with  us  in  tne  carriage  to  Flo- 
rence, but  what  became  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  fled  along  with  theButin, 
was  never  known.  It  was  probably 
an  accomplice ;  but  we  were  too  long 
in  Uiinking  of  him. 

"  The  story,  which  I  was  called  to 
relate  before  the  Grand  Duke,  crea- 
ted a  horrible  interest  in  Florence, 
while  every  circumstance  was  cor- 
roborated by  my  lord  and  lady.  The 
travelling  trunk  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased was  opened,  it  contained 
great  riches,  wnich  were  claimed  by 
the  Arch-duke  as  the  property  of  the 
state.  I  thought  my  assistants  and  I 
had  the  best  right  to  them,  but  I  said 
little,  having  secured  a  thousand  gold 
ducats  before.  We,  however,  got  a 
share  of  this  likewise. 

*'  In  his  house  was  found  a  youne 
lady  of  great  beauty,  whom  he  baa 
brought  up  and  educated,  and  two  f e- 
male domestics;  but  they  only  knew 
him  as  the  Baron  de  Iskar,  for  rather 
Ischel,  as  they  pronounced  it,)  and 
little  could  be  elicitedfrom  them  save 
that  there  were  often  nighUy  meetings 
in  his  house.  But  when  his  strong-box 
was  opened,  the  keys  of  which  were 
found  m  his  trunk,  such  store  of  riches 
and  jewels  of  all  descriptions  never 
before  appeared  in  Florence.  It  had 
been  the  depository  of  all  the  brigands 
in  Italy,  if  not  of  Europe,  for  there 
were  trinkets  in  it  of  every  nation. 
Among  other  things,  there  were 
twenty-seven  English  gold  watches, 
and  a  diamond  necklace  whidi  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Queen  of  France, 
valued  at  Li»00,000.  The  state  of 
Tuscany  was  enriched,  and  a  more 
overjoyed  man  than  Duke  Ferdinand 
I  never  saw.  And  it  having  been 
wholly  in  and  throuffh  my  agency 
that  he  obtained  all  this  Measure,  his 
commendations  of  me  were  wi^out 
bounds.  He  indeed  gave  me  some 
rich  presents,  but  rather,  as  I  thought, 
with  a  grudge  and  a  sparing  hand ; 
but  to  make  amends  tor  his  parsi- 
mony, he  created  me  a  peer  of  the 
Duchy,  by  the  title  of  Baron  St  Gio, 
with  the  heritage  of  an  old  fortalice 
of  that  name. 

**  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  serve 
any  more  my  beloved  lord  and  lady, 
for  it  would  have  been  laughable  to 
have  heard  them  calling  <  Sir  Baron,' 
or  *  My  Lord  St  GiO|  hring  me  bq 
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and  so ;'  therefore  was  I  obliged  to  been  worth  an  earldom.  Riches  now 

hire  a  separate  house  of  my  own  flowed  on  our  new  baron,  for  besides 

wherein  to  see  my  friends,  although  all  that  he  amassed  at  Florence  and 

I  lived  most  with  my  benefactors.  I  all  that  his  spouse  brought  him,  he 

had  besides  another  motive  for  this,  exacted  the  full  of  the  offered  reward 

which  was  to  marry  the  beautiful  from  his  benefactors,  which  amount- 

oung  ward  of  the  late  Baron  de  Is-  ed  to  a  great  sum.    He  brought  his 
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^arj  whom  I  conceived  to  ^e  now  lady  to  Lancashire,  but  she  disliked 

left  destitute.    Her  name  was  Rose  the  country,  and  they  retired  to  Flan- 

Weiland,  of  Flemish  extract,  and  na-  ders,  and  there  purchased  an  estate, 

tural  qualities  far  above  common;  so  She  was  living  so  late  as  1736,  for 

we  were  married,  with  great  feasting  she  was  visited  in  the  summer  of 

and  rejoicing,  about  a  month  before  that  year  by  Lady  Helen  Douglas, 

we  left  Florence."  and  the  Honourable  Mrs  Murray,  at 

It  turned  out  that  this  lovely  Fie-  her  villa  on  the  Seine,  above  Brussels, 

ming.  Rose  Weiland,  now  Lady  St  Into  her  hands  she  put  several  cu« 

Gio,  who  was  thus  left  destitute,  riosities  of  former  d!ays,  and  among 

proved  herselfto  have  had  some  good  others  her  deceased  husband's  MS. 

natural  qualities.    She  had  helped  from  which  I  have  extracted  these 

herself  liberally  of  the  robber's  store,  eventful  incidents, 

for  she  had  one  casket  of  jewels  alone  May  1 5,  1830. 
which  her  husband  admits  to  have 


CATO. 
AMBASSADORS  FROM  CiESAR  ADDRESS  CATO* 

"  Noblest  of  Romans,  we  come  to  save 
The  pride  of  Rome  from  a  timeless  grave : 
Hear  the  greeting  which  Caesar  senos — 
*  Csesar  counts  Cato  among  his /rtenrf^.'  " 

"  Bear  back  to  Caesar  Cato's  reply — 
CbiU}*b  friends  are  the  friends  of  liberty." 

"  Csesar  offers  thee  power,  high  station,  and  sway- 
Power  that  all  next  to  Csesai-'s  himself  shall  obey." 

**  No  power  of  value  to  Cato  can  be. 

Save  the  power  of  keeping  his  country  free." 

"  Csesar  offers  thee  wealth — ^riches  we'll  bring 
That  shall  rival  the  stores  of  the  Lydian  king." 

**  Freedom  is  of  a  price  too  high 
For  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  to  buy." 

"  Caesar  offers  thee  pleasure — the  west  and  east 
Shall  be  traversed  for  beauty  thy  view  to  feast." 

"  No  beauty  can  equal  in  Cato's  eye 
The  loveliness  of  liberty." 

"  A  grander  offer  of  favour  we  bring ; 
Some  subject  kingdom  shall  call  thee  king.' 

"  In  Cato's  eyes,  the  freeman's  grave 

Is  grander  far  than  the  throne  of  a  slave." 

"  Ask  aught  in  the  power  of  Caesar  to  dve  : 
There's  nought  he'll  refuse  if  Cato  will  live." 

"  Go,  bear  this  answer  to  Csesar  home— 

The  boon  Cato  asks  is — the  Freedom  of  Rome.'* 


THB  MAIIIIinL*S  RETURN.* 
A  DBSCRIPTION. 

JmHam.  Blest  be  emch  grain  of  sand  beMRth  mj  feet. 
And  blest  these  shells  se  brieht  and  beautifu]. 
On  which  'twere  sin  to  treaa  I  Pedro»  beh<M 
How  like  a  troop  of  eay  and  hni^ihing  fnaMia, 
Greeting  aone  exiled  nan  on  his  return. 
With  eager  haste  and  voioe  most  mnsieal. 
Flow  the  sweet  wares  of  this  delightful  bay ! 
Fly  not  away,  ye  birds  of  loveliest  plumes  I 
dim  is  the  air,— the  ocean  and  the  shore 
Are  calm  as  calm  may  be,— and  lore  ve  not. 
Fair  Halcyons  I  Ocean  in  his  hours  of  rest ! 
Well  may  the  Sun  in  all  his  glory  bathe 
Yon  stately  mount,  that  in  the  clear  blue  sky^ 
Rock-crested,  like  an  airy  citadel, 
Spreads  gorgeously  abroad  his  oli?e-^roves. 
See  where  yon  towers  and  temples,  mrough  the  mist 
Of  the  great  cit;^,  sporting  with  the  tight. 
Now  burn  like  lire  above  the  brightening  woods^ 
And  now,  soft-sinking  in  the  haze  so  dreamily. 
Lie  imaged  still  within  my  gaadng  soul ! 
Pedro !  we  two  have  sail'd  around  the  world. 
And  many  a  strange  and  beanteous  thing  have  seeu 
On  continent  or  isle,— yet  saw  we  not, 
Methinks,  through  that  our  &we  years'  voyaging, 
A  paradise  like  wis  I  But  yestemL^h^ 
Stretched  on  the  deck,  I  dreamt  ofthis  same  land. 
Bleak,  desolate,  and  wild;— henceforth,  no  more 
Trust  I  in  foolish  dreams. 

Pedro.  In  foolish  dreams ! 

Nay !  then  it  is  ffood  time  for  men  like  us, 
To  live  dull  landsmen  on  ^e  slu^sh  tkmre ; 
'    Seafaring  men,  who,  in  our  swinging  cots, 
Sailing  uong  through  darksome  solitude, 
'Mid  shoals,  sands,  rocks,  some  single  fathom  deep 
Below  our  rushing  keel,  yet  haply  dream. 
Even  in  the  shadow  of  Eteniity, 
Of  all  most  peaceful  in  this  world, — of  bays, 
Calm  and  serene  as  the  untroubled  light 
Within  the  crescent  moon  Imparadised, 
Where  proudly  riding  at  her  anchoras^e. 
Our  good  ship  streams  her  proud  emblazonry 
High  o'er  the  island^woods, — of  verdant  lawns. 
Where  suddenly  our  white  pavilions 
Smile  to  the  sea,-— and  of  a  glorious  shew 
Of  plumed  princes,  tall  and  beautiful. 
Marching  with  green  boughs—— 

Julian,  By  the  Messed  ivod  J 

Pedro,  thy  phrase  is  right  poetical. 
Ere  long,  accordant  to  the  gay  guitar, 
Thou'lt  sing  lovc-ditties  bv  the  wan  moonlight. 
Beneath  some  lattice-window—— 

Pedro,  Be  it  i 


*  Four  or  five  lines,  perhaps,  in  this  composition,  are  versified  from  a  paang«  ^  * 
prose  article.by  the  same  author,  published  in  this  Magazine  a  good  many  yein  H^ 
entfUed,  «*  Singular  PreservaUon  from  Death  at  Sea." 
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The  like  hath  been  with  wiser  men  than  L 
Yet,  Julian,  thus  to  heai*  the  Sailor's  creed 
Scoff'd  at  by  one  himself  a  mariner, 
Did  stir  the  heait  within  me  I  'Tia  most  true 
That  dreams  descend  from  heaven ! 

Julimu  It  is  most  true. 

God  brought  us  here—I  breathe  the  sales  of  heaven. 
Here  would  I  wish  to  live— here  wish  to  die ! 
I  touch  yon  green  cliff  with  my  magic  wand> 
And  lo !  exhaling,  like  a  wreath  of  dew 
That  girdles  the  Iresh  bosom  of  the  morning, 
Uprises  mine  own  dwelling  from  the  height ; 
But  whether  resting  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
Or  on  the  tender,  soft-embracing  air, 
My  soul  scarce  whispers  to  its  happiness  ? 

Pedro,  Shame  on  this  sighing  mood !  The  scene  is  hk^ 
As  heeds  must  be  where  the  great  Ocean 
Walks  monaich-like  along  his  subject  shores 
In  calm  or  storm.    But  hast  thou  lost  so  soon 
All  memory  of  those  refulgent  Isles 
Far  in  the  West,  where  our  delighted  crew 
(And  none  more  ea^er,  Pedro  \  than  thyself) 
Would  fain  have  sojourn' d,  and  their  numerous  tents 
Pitch'd,  ne'er  to  strike  them  more  ?  There  was  ^e  land 
Wortliy  indeed  thy  blessing,  as  it  stretch'd 
Beyond  the  ken  of  searching  telescope, 
Smooth,  hard,  and  shelving  gradual  to  the  main, 
Till  underneath  our  anchor'd  ship  it  smiled 
Sparkling  to  us,  who,  from  the  idle  deck. 
Hung  gazing  down !  There  might  your  startled  eyes 
Have  worshipped  a  league-long  wreath  of  shells. 
O'er  which  the  billows,  in  their  merry  march, 
Blush'd  crimson  as  they  murmur'd^there,  in  soeHi, 
Good  cause  there  was  for  fond  Idolatry, 
Where  birds,  like  some  celestial  ii'uitage,  hung 
On  every  large-leaved  bough,  or  from  the  waves 
Rose  meteor-like  with  softly-burning  plumes, 
Or  on  our  rigging  swung  like  magic  jamps, 
Tamiu*  our  Pendant's  lustre,  though  it  shone 
With  ttie  proud  arms  of  Spain.    These  olive-groves 
Are  green  and  fresh,  and  breathe  a  summer-feeting 
But  HI  my  soul  I  see  a  Forest  frown. 
Beneath  whose  shadow  our  top-gallant  mast 
Shrinks  to  the  mimic  tacklrag  ot  some  skiff 
By  burgher  launched  on  the  Veiietian  seas. 
The  pride  and  glory  of  ^e  ^y  Regatta  1 

Julian,  Not  umlelightful,  Pedro,  is  the  dream 
Of  all  those  fairy  Islands,  as  they  lie. 
Clustering  like  stars,  amid  a  heavenly  sea. 
Each  in  itself  a  solitary  world 
Serene  as  sleep,  where  hermit  well  might  buiW 
His  bower,  nor  in  that  far  tranquillity 
Hear  the  faint  whispering  of  his  mortal  nature ! 
Or  where  the  homeloss  aweller  on  the  deep, 
Soul-stunn'd  and  heart-sick  with  the  endless  roll 
Of  waves,  waves,  waves,  a  weary  world  of  waveS| 
And  still  his  lonely  ship,  where'er  she  sail. 
The  centre  of  that  world  of  weariness, — 
Why,  he  might  leap  ashore  in  ecstasy, 
Fast  pitch  his  tent,  or  build  his  stframer-bower, 
Dismantle  his  proud  ^ip,  and  fondly  «w«ar 
For  aye  to  sojourn  there !  And  such  a  man 
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Wa»  I !  But  yon  bright  spire  of  burnish'd  gold 
Gleams  o'er  my  natave  city,  and,  ere  uood, 
I  hope  to  Bay  my  prayers  upon  my  knees 
Within  my  father's  house ! 

Pedro,  These  gushing  tears, 

That  sobbing  voice,  and  solemn  countenance. 
And  clasped  hands  hard-press'd  convulsively ! 
My  soul  18  touch'd  within  me — Yet  I  feel 
More  sorrowful  than  glad  thus  to  behold 
My  friend  in  such  a  trance  of  happiness. 
Thy  fttther^s  house  I  No  wonder  that  kind  heart 
Should  weep.     Nay,  troth,  these  tears  so  womanlike 
Are  follow'a  fast  by  mine;  yet  in  their  graves 
My  father  and  my  mother,  side  by  side. 
Slept,  ere  their  orphan  child  had  memory 
To  Keep  tlie  dead  alive  within  his  soul ! 

Julian,  God  love  thy  tender  heart ! — To  me  most  dear 
Mj  father's  silver  locks,  and  "may  they  long 
His  honour'd  temples  shade !    Yet  may  a  son. 
Without  offence  to  filial  piety, 
Own  one  sight  holier  than  the  holy  snow 
That  crowns  his  father's  head  with  reverend  age. 
Then  listen  to  me,  Pedro !  while  I  strive 
To  tell  my  friend  the  story  of  my  life. 
The  reason  of  these  blessed  tears,  and  all 
Hiat  tearless  agony  oft  witness'd  by  him ; 
Whether,  when  sitting  speechless  at  his  side 
In  our  dim  cabin,  or  m  horrid  mirth 
Singing  and  shouting  through  the  solitude 
Of  the  huge  Indian  forest.    Since  the  dawn, 
The  glorious  dawn  of  tliis  refulgent  morn. 
My  spirit  bums  within  me  to  reveal 
Secrets,  that  tomb-like  it  so  long  hath  kept. 
Not  only,  Pedro,  to  thy  pitiful  heart. 
But  to  tiiat  gentle  sea,  those  skies  serene. 
And  those  hush'd  listening  woods.    All  nature  calls 
For  my  confession ;  and  Uie  weight  of  joy 
So  presses  on  my  soul,  that  I  must  break 
Witn  grateful  words  tlds  universal  cdm. 
Too  heavenly  to  be  borne ! 

Pedro,  Speak — Julian — speak. 

And  I  will  listen  to  thee,  like  a  brother 
Wlio  for  the  first  time  knows  his  brother's  heart 

Julian,  When  first  I  came  upon  our  warlike  deck 
Thou  well  remember'st.    Chain'd  unto  the  oar. 
While  you  fierce  boarders  like  a  whirlwind  swept 
The- shrieking  Pirate,  all  unarm'd  I  sat 
fL  wretched  galley-slave.    Three  moons  before, 
Suling  through  sunshine  in  my  war-ship's  barge, 

aiiou  must  nave  heard  her  not  inglorious  name— ■ 
e  Salvador,^  a  Moorish  schooner  bore 
Down  on  our  oeam,  and  nearing,  hoisted  straight 
Her  bloody  ensign.    There  was  with  me  on  board 
A  fair  and  delicate  lady,  who  my  name 
Three  little  weeks  had  borne,  my  peerless  bride. 
I  saw  her  lying  dead  among  the  oars — I  heard 
The  plunge  of  her  sweet  body  in  the  sea! 
And  some  days  after,  as  a  fellow  slave 
Informed  me,  I  woke  as  ftom  the  dead. 
Sitting  in  chains  among  a  ghastly  crew. 
Each  ghastlier  than  the  touer  at  his  side. 
What  misery  tore  my  being,  God  forbid 
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That  I  Bhould  strive  to  tell  thee— let  it  pad» 
With  the  forgotten  clanking  of  my  chains ! 
I  said  unto  myself  that  I  would  live, 
TiU  God  in  his  good  mercy  should  demand 
My  not  unwilling  soul ;  and  so  1  sail'd 
Away  from  Spain,  as  I  believed,  for  ever ; 
Though  now,  sweet  Spain !  with  reverential  lips 
I  kiss  thy  soil  once  more  I 

Pedro,  And  was  despair 

The  heart-companion  of  my  Julian, « 
Even  when  we  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
Watching  the  stars  that  shone  conspicuous 
Below  as  up  above,— or  in  the  shrouds 
Hung  near  each  other,  near  although  unseen. 
When  storm  at  midnight  laid  the  straining  ship 
r  the  trough  of  the  mad  sea  I    All— all  the  crew 
At  all  times  happy — Thou  at  all  times  curst ! 

Julian,  Aye  I  many  a  thousand  leagues  we  sail'd  along 
For  days  before  the  wind,  our  gallant  prow 
As  in  a  cataract  of  thundering  toam 
Buried,  or  in  close  contest  with  the  storm. 
Even  like  an  eagle  to  his  mountain-cliff 
Steering  on  his  broad  vans  majestical. 
Right  through  the  broken  hurricane,  we  bore 
The  tempest's  fury  on  our  slanting  sails 
Close-reef 'd,  while  high  above  the  naked  mast 
One  solitary  ensign  through  the  gloom 
Like  shivering  ffleams  of  lightning  danced  and  play'd. 
I  thought  of  nouiing  but  our  glorious  ship  I 
Save  sometimes  when  she  slackened  in  her  course. 
Amid  the  sudden  pause  a  sense  confused 
Of  irremediable  misery  ' 
Seem*d  shaken  from  the  flapping  of  her  sails. 
In  truth  that  fever,  and  the  midday-toil 
I  sufTer'd  in  my  slavery,  had  touch' d, 
.  Most  strangely  touch' d,  my  brain;  and  though  I  knew. 
And  wept  to  know,  that  some  sweet  one  haa  died. 
Whom  I  when  well  most  tenderly  had  loved. 
Yet  was  her  name  unknown,  her  place  of  birth. 
Where  I  had  loved  her,  and  where  she  liad  died ! 
Oft,  I  remember,  did  I  climb  the  mast. 
And  gazing  on  the  Ocean,  who  no  bound 
Felt  to  his  vastness  but  the  walls  of  heaven, 
'Mid  his  eternal  thunder  I  forgot 
The  far-off  silence  of  that  thing  call'd  laud. 
All  human  beings  but  our  crew  alone ; 
And  as  she  slowly  wafted  us  along 
Through  the  pure  ether,  I  believed  our  ship 
Not  built  by  human  hands,  but  gliding  there 
On — on  for  aye — some  product  of  the  sea. 
At  last,  one  morning,  as  I  stood  alone. 
Ne'er  thinking  on  myself,  nor  aught  aroimd. 
All  on  a  sudden  the  thick  nidit  of  mist 
Ascended  from  my  soul — as  1  have  seen 
A  shroudlike  vapour  from  some  mountain-vale 
Drawn  up  to  heaven,  and  a  resplendent  lake. 
With  steadfast  woods  and  hanging  palaces. 
Seeming  immortal  in  their  depth  of  rest. 
By  heaven  I  I  was  most  happy,  and  I  blest 
Sea,  heaven,  and  ship,  and  pray'd  that  she  might  float 
For  everlasting  o'er  those  golden  waves ! 
•*  Hast  thou  forgot  Tlieresa  ?"  a  small  voice 
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Breathed  aad^r  fton  Ae  MftI 

I  taw  her  lying  wMi  her  pale  alUl  lue 

Under  the  wave  that  with  a  gentle  vdst 

Just  dimm*d  the  tsoiwwwhUe  atiUBeae  ef  heri 

Then  knew  I,  as  that  VidoB  dMappeai^d, 

All  that  had  happened  I  I  had  strength  to  erawi 

Down  U»  my  cabin,  where  I  paas'dihe  day; 

But  never  more,  except  in  mockery. 

Had  I  the  heart  to  squile. 

Pedro,  Thus  Natme  leavea 

Oft  desolate  her  hoUeat  worshlmMrs, 
While  millions  upon  mllUoBS  gladden  oa 
Through  Life's  bright  verage  prosperaua  to  the  laal» 
Who  care  no  more  for  all  her  sanctities 
Than  the  po<N-  mute  carea  for  the  sound  of  Ptalas 
Chanted  round  his  numb  ear  in  a  cathedral. 
By  the  Toice  of  praise  and  prayer  I  'Tia  even  so. 
.    MMm,  No !  Pedro  t  Nature,  giacious  and  benign. 
Ne'er  leaves  tlie  immortal  spirit  that  she  framed 
Utterly  destitute,  else  had  Ijperlsh*d, 
Self-plunged  into  the  sea.    Soon  reconciled 
To  life,  for  life's  mere  sake — I  next  began, 
kx  least  by  daylight  and  among  the  eyes 
Of  creatures  round  me  moving  to  and  fro. 
To  enjoy  that  life,  though  seemingly  of  all 
That  muces  up  joy  berm; — until  erelong 
I  could  endure  the  silent  majesty 
Of  night  rejoicing  In  her  moon  and  stars. 
And  not  to  wrong  the  H<rf  v  Power  that  made  me, 
I  will  say, "  I  was  happy  r'  By  these  tears, 
Most  truly  happy,  Peciro,  in  thy  lov^ 
And  in  my  deeo  return  of  thy  affection, 
That  told  me  I  had  yet  a  human  heart 
Moments  I  felt  so  free  from  selfishness, 
That,  looking  outwards  from  myself,  I  loved 
My  fellow  Cnristians  iw  no  otiier  cause 
Than  that  they  were  my  bretiuren}-*yet  had  I 
Fallen  overboard  at  night,  I  could  have  sunk 
Without  a  strun;]e— scarcely  with  a  sigh ! 
What  I  tiioughicared  not  for  myself  I  Our  ship. 
Was  she  not  beautiful  ?  And  was  our  crew 
Not  worthy  of  a  comer  in  the  heart 
Even  of  despair?  From  many  thousand  brave 
Chosen  for  their  bravery,  each  bold  soul  a  lyre 
Yielding  its  music  <mly  to  the  blast 
Yes  I  on  at  stormy  midnight,  at  tiie  wheel 
Sole-eitting,  when  the  watcher^s  awful  voice 
Proclaim'a  the  safety  of  five  hundred  souls, 
I  pray'd  unto  Old  Ocean  with  a  voice 
Low  as  his  humblest  breeae,  that  he  would  fold 
His  hoary  arms  in  love  around  our  ship. 
About  to  sail  where  ship  had  never  sail'd. 
Nor  e'er  might  sail  a«dn  I  Need  I  narrate 
How  my  soul  kindled,  when  on  the  New  World 
I  Mras  the  first  to  stand  ?  Through  all  my  being 
Rush'd  the  Great  Spirit  of  that  continent 
With  one  wild  forest-roar,  and  swept  away 
The  dwindled  image  df  my  native  clime. 
Why  should  I  own  not,  as  thou  now  didst  say, 
Iliat  none  of  all  our  crew  surrender*d  up, 
Wth  lower  prostration,  h<me  and  mem<Nry, 
lluin  my  own  wretched  s^^  when  o'er  ear  teati^ 
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On  some  Btream-wster'd  lawn  pavilioned, 

Hung  the  far  ahadow  of  primeval  woods 

Awful,  even  mid  the  changeful  melodies 

Of  the  mad  mock-bird's  song  ?  And  when,  at  night. 

In  honour,  of  the  Ocean-King^  out  came 

To  the  wild  chime  of  woodland  instruments. 

Nymphs  moving  graceful  in  some  iigure-danee 

Processional,  with  such  robes  as  the  loom 

Might  vainly  emulate,  by  their  owii  hands 

Pruned  from  the  rind  of  palm-tree,  and  bedew'd 

With  the  bright  lustre  sleeping  in  the  shell. 

With  shells  their  black  hair  braided,  and  with  plume 

Confusedly  noddinff  through  the  interchange 

Of  many  rainbow  mes,  while  rising  oft 

In  chorus  steep'd  in  a  strange  harmony. 

Yet  like  no  earthly  tune,  their  voices  shook 

The  blossoms  from  the  boughs  ^>ove  their  head% 

Till  their  steps  sunk  in  fragrance, — I  could  gaae 

Delighted  on  these  lovely  islanders. 

And  saw  their  beauty  pure  and  passionless. 

As  in  a  soft-toned  picture,  while  the  Ghost 

Of  One  more  beauteous  far  across  the  lawn 

Glided  close  by  me,  and  then  disappeared. 

Like  smiling  moonlight,  in  the  noiseless  woods ! 

JWhat  man  could  have  felt  wretched — could  have  help'd 

Tlie  wave  of  joy  from  rising  in  his  soul, 

Though  in  a  fire  or  earthi^uake  he  had  lost 

Wife,  children,  parents,  friends,  and  stood  alone 

In  the  wide  lonesome  world,  who  had  beheld. 

As  I  beheld,  and  with  a  seaman's  eye. 

The  ocean  laden  with  a  tiiousand  barks. 

Cresting  his  foamy  billows  gloriously. 

Or  in  the  hollow  of  his  playful  wrath 

Hanging,  like  creatures  of  tiie  element,— 

Canoe  and  skiff,  indebtjed  to  no  sails. 

But  by  the  virtue  of  the  savage  arm^ 

Shot  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  like  a  grove 

Of  living  palm-trees  movinff  o'er  the  main. 

Betokening  peace,  yet  ready  for  the  war. 

While,  proudly  station'd  in  his  war-canoe. 

Upon  a  stately  platform  lay  the  King, 

The  Island-King,  surrounded  by  a  guard 

Of  nobles  in  theii*  war-mats  standing  grim. 

And  motionless  all  save  their  nodding  plumes  ? 

Pedro  I  as  rush'd  that  hundred-oar^d  eanoe 

Swift  as  a  sunbeam  past  our  lingering  ship. 

That  linger'd  ne'er  before,  my  roused  soul. 

Expanding  like  a  rainbow,  seem'd  to  fold 

Heaven,  air,  and  ocean,  in  its  bright'ning Joy  I 

Pedro,  There  spake  the  sailor's  heart  Thou  still  wert  happy. 

Julian,  Oh !  what  are  some  few  moments  of  real  joy. 
Peace,  or  indifference,  mid  the  long,  long  hours, 
Days,  nights,  weeks,  months  of  unknown  wretchedness, 
That  crowd  themselves  into  five  endless  years  ! 
What  mean  some  fleams  of  animal  delight 
To  man's  immortal  soul  I   Can  eye  or  eai* 
Bring  comfort  to  the  haunted  solitude. 
That  weighs  at  midnight  on  the  hopeless  heart  ? 
Oh  I  what  drear  moomess  nights  of  agony, — 
Eternal  nights,  whose  blackness  ne'er  would  end. 
Enclosed  me  in  my  cabin  as  a  tomb  1 
Impious  repiiungs  sicken'd  in  my  blood  ; 
Impious  I  telt  them,  yet  I  clung  to  them 
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With  something  like  an  atheist  hardihood, 

B^use  that  they  were  wicked.    Then  the  grave 

Commanded  me  to  sit  down  on  a  stone. 

And  mid  the  churchyard  moonlight,  ghostly-wan, 

To  read  one  word— one  little  dreadful  word— 

<*  Theresa."    I  could  bear  that  misery. 

But  who  on  earth  might  bear  the  tenderness 

That  drown'd  my  spirit,  wholly  for  her  sake. 

Who  was  not !  Sure  when  Pity  weeps  the  dead. 

Feeling  that  Death  hath  done  a  woful  wrong 

To  happy  Innocence,  she  feels  her  tears 

More  msupportable  than  dry  despair. 

This  was  not  all  I  Bu£fer'd ;  often  rose 

My  youtii's  existence  radiant  and  tmdimm*d, 

To  shew  what  now  I  was;  as  the  sweet  moon, 

Serenely  gliding  past  some  dungeon-bars. 

Reveals  to  the  condemned  prisoner 

His  fetters  and  his  straw.    But  worse  than  all. 

The  consummated  curse  of  wretchedness, 

I  lost  all  hope  in  my  immortal  soul. 

At  times  believed  that  she  for  whom  If  wept. 

Extinct  through  all  eternity,  would  lie 

A  senseless  clod !  and  that  this  troubled  world 

Was  but  some  juggling  demon's  mockery. 

Pedro.  Groans  have  I  sometimes,  Julian,  heard  by  fiti 
Rending  thy  sleep, — groans  of  articulate  words 
But  all  disjointeo,  rapture  with  despair 
Alternating  most  wildly,  hate  with  love. 
Curses  with  prayers, — while  laughter  suddenly. 
Such  laughter  as  a  maniac  howls,  wrune  out 
Against  the  struggles  of  thy  fetter'd  will. 
In  midnight-hush  most  horrible,  awoke  tiiee 
Back  to  uie  waking  world,  with  all  its  woes, 
Oh  I  not  so  dismal  as  the  world  of  dreams ! 

Julian.  The  dreams  of  sleep,  though  dreadful,  ara  unreal, 
And  therefore  no  one  pities  them ;  but  I 
Found  no  relief  from  waking,  for  a  weight. 
Heavier  than  ever  hung  on  fantasy. 
Awaited  me  on  opening  of  my  eyes ; 
And  then  I  knew  that  no  imaginings     ^ 
Could  ever  be  so  woful  as  the  truth. 
But  be  those  ^ears  and  all  their  agonies 
Extinguisli'd  m  this  mom !  Oh  I  hear  me  now, 
For,  Pedro  I  1  could  sing  aloud  for  joy. 
If  joy  like  mine  were  not  by  gratitude' 
Subaued  down  to  an  ecstasy  divine ! 
Just  as  the  sun  was  rising  from  the  sea. 
While  yet  our  gallant  ship  at  anchor  hung 
'Mid  the  dim  beauty  of  the  verdant  wavesj 
I  left  my  berth,  and  on  the  de^vy  deck, 
Ghostlike,  I  took  my  solitary  stand. 
I  dared  to  look  around  me. — I  beheld 
A  thousand  friends,  on  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 
Which  I  from  youth  had  loved.    Oh  !  all  unchang 
They  hung  in  glory,  or  in  glory  roll'd, 
Sound,  silence,  stillness,  motion,  form,  and  hue. 
The  same  that  ushered  in  the  stately  mom 
That  saw  Her  my  bright  Bride.    The  flaming  sun, 
Loving  alike  the  ocean  and  the  sky, 
Each  worthy  of  the  ^od,  in  the  same  train 
Of  eorgeous  clouds  involved  his  majesty. 
And  bade  the  swift  beams  of  his  orient  light 
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Smite  the  Bame  billows  kindling  suddenly 
O'er  all  the  foamy  deep.    The  oraided  heavens, 
Witli  the  same  marbled  beauty  blent  their  blue. 
Blue,  purple,  crimson,  and  tliat  mingling  light 
Too  glorious  to  be  named.    A  noble  sweep 
Of  shore,  shaped  to  a  crescent,  there  embay'd 
Our  ship  between  its  horns,  and  many  a  league 
Distant,  I  knew  each  wooded  precipice, 
And  almost  wept  to  hear  the  melodies 
Of  my  own  olive-groves.    I  raised  my  eyes, 
And  with  the  inward  senses  of  my  soul 
Looking  and  listening,  I  forgot  awhile 
Our  voyage  round  the  wonders  of  the  world, — 
Forgot  that  I,  by  fate  a  mariner. 
Was  doom'd  to  dwell  for  ever  on  the  deep. 
I  look'd  again,  and  as  I  look'd,  the  sun 
Seem'd  nothing  but  a  beamless  orb— the  sea, 
Array'd  before  in  dazzling  happiness, 
Was  now  but  water — water  and  no  more ;  - 
And  that  same  shore  I  could  have  kiss'd  with  tears, 
Fond  grovelling  on  its  breast,  its  very  name 
Had  lost  its  music — *'  Barcelona !— Spain  I" 
My  ear  now  heard  them  like  a  tuneless  song. 
I  could  have  cursed  mine  own  identity, 
It  bore  so  like  the  downfall  of  a  storm 
U^on  my  hopeless  heart — while  all  I  knew 
Of  native  Spain  or  its  inhabitants. 
Was,  that  one  Tomb  was  there !  .And,  dismal  dream ! 
That  among  all  so  many  million  things 
Alone  had  my  Theresa  ceased  to  be] 
I  gazed  intently  on  the  sullen  waves. 
And  felt  them  moaning  on  me  to  leap  down. 
Even  with  one  plunge  into  eternity ; 
And  God  forgive  me,  but  the  impious  thought 
Was  gathering  power  for  deed, — ^when  looking  up. 
Bright  in  the  sun  and  streaming  to  tlie  breeze, 
I  saw  the  Spanish  Standard  float-in  heaven. 
Ceased  now  the  morning-watch,  and  on  the  deck 
Five  hundred  men,  erect  and  beautiful, 
Walk'd  with  a  mien  and  aspect  that  defied, 
With  something  like  a  guarded  amity, 
The  ever-awfuf  sea.    Their  stirring  feet, 
Gay  voices,  laughter  loud,  and  cloudless  eyes, 
Wliose  lights,  as  all  the  crew  moved  to  and  fro, 
Had  made  a  coward  brave,  all  roused  my  soul. 
As  at  a  trumpet's  sound,  and  glorified 
My  country's  Banner  flying  at  the  main. 
Soon  was  our  ship  surrounded  as  thou  knowest, 
With  many  a  barge  that  twinkled  to  the  sun 
Her  oars  of  glancing  gold,  and  with  her  green 
Silk  awning  idly  strove  to  emulate 
The  foara-crown'd  beauty  of  the  emerald  sea,— - 
With  many  a  mimic  ship,  whose  snow-white  sail 
All  proudly  lifted  its  fantastic  flag 
High  as  our  gunwale,— flag  most  deftly  framed 
By  lady's  lovely  hand,  where  fancy  mix'd 
Arms  of  all  nations  peacefully  combined. 
Christian  and  Turk,  Corsair  and  Maltese  knight; 
While,  rising  oft  at  intervals,  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  music,  clarion  clear. 
Soft-breathing  flute,  and  heaven-ascending  horn, 
Cheer'd  by  the  clashing  cymbal,  or  subdued 
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By  boUow  BOiiadfaig  of  Uie  Bwrfted4iriiffli, 

Give  motiim  lo  our  ▼^f^^CllJli  w  ^  1l  ^ 
Thouffh  her  Btorm-aiichor  bound  her  to  me  •e*. 
Pedr?!  thou«naerttohe«»M«iiml«id 
The  gauderies  of  tlie«e  iMidBmei^  sttd^  in^ 
1  carS  not  for  them,  moro  th«  for  IheH^ 
Then  twinkUng  hi  the  sun ;  yet  was  1  Wind 
To  aU  that  show  through  fo4aiA  misery ; 
For.  on  my  soul,  they  were  most  bean^fol-- 
Thirt  fairy  fleet Mghtrfan^o'CTtl^  bayl 
Climbimr  our  ship^ae  a  deBghted  bMid 
Of  mJS  and  matrons,  'mid  our  swarthy  «rew 
With  steps  like  falBng  snow  along  the  deck 
Glided  with  mantlmg  smiles  ;-«P«^  I  s^od. 

With  someUimg  of  » -^^^.^^^f^^^Pi-^M^ 
Mix'd  with  the  joy  Ihat  mirht  net  be  withstood. 
When,  by  the  Holy  Virgin  I  a  pale  face, 
Too  beautiful  for  grief,  yet  all  too  sad 
For  ioy !— a  face  that  long  had  smiled  in  hearen, 
Else  what  fond  wretch  were  I !— seemM  lookmg  up* 
Beyond  our  top-mast,  as  to  cat^  the  light 
Of  our  far-floatinff  standard !    Wo  I  hw  eyes 
Looked  far  beyond  that  vidn  emblazonry, 
And  as  serenely  on  the  serene  heavens 
They  dwelt  and  fed,  that  deep  blue  silence  feU 
Throuffh  the  large  dewy  orbs  into  her  heart 
1  thoiSht  her  tomb  was  built  upon  the  shore ! 
For  five  long  years  by  day  and  night  that  tomb 
Enclosed  me  in  its  walls— but  on  thy  breast^ 
O  Pedro !  let  me  lay  my  dizzy  brain, 
For  in  yon  city,  by  all  eyes  beloved, 
Theresa  is  alive  I-nmine  own  sweet  wife- 
Alvarez'  daughter— Barcelona's  pride— 
CastiUe's  fair  lUy  once  1  tlie  star  of  Spain  I 

Pedro.  Heaven  purchased  by  five  years  of  misery ! 
Cheap,  although  destined  only  to  endure 
One  single  day  I    Oh !  fatal  ignorance 
Of  Gotfs  continual  goodness,  like  a  cloud 
Self-wrapp'd  around  our  hearts,  that  in  the  darkness 
Go  groping  on  for  every  hideous  shape 
Of  death,  and  sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  bUnd 
To  the  fair  star  of  Hcjpe,  that  in  the  sky 
Might  still  be  seen  a  ntile  lucid  point, 
Far,  far  away,  if  that  our  filmy  eyes      , .     ^  .  ,         , 
Were  purged  by  Faith !— But  now  my  fHend  is  happy  f 

Julian.  Happy  I  O  tame  and  unexpressive  word ! 
By  what  sweet-soundine  airy  syllables. 
Breathings  held  sacred  m  the  hour  of  prayer, 
VMien,  communing  with  God,  the  soul  devout 
Chooses  insensibly  the  holiest  names 
For  earthly  thing8,'as  if  they  were  of  heaven  I 
How,  Pedro !  may'I  tell  thee  that  my  spirit. 
Late  dark  and  desolate  as  the  midnight  nold 
Of  sinking  ship  that  springs  a  leak  at  sea, 
Where  land  is  none — ^no  rock  amid  the  waves— 
Now  dances  through  the  sunshine,  like  that  ship 
Rescued  from  wreck,  with  all  her  radiant  sails 
Spread  fearlessly  before  Old  Ocean's  eye, 
Her  ensigns  holding  in  their  pride  of  place 
Dominion  o'er  the  winds,  ana  as  she  stoops 
Queenlike  in  stately  dalliance  with  the  ^e. 
Throwing  the  foam-spray  from  her  roanng  prow, 
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The  martial  band  is  eoanding  mi  her  deck, 
Music  recording  glorious  victory; 
Till,  at  the  anthem's  close,  tiie  signal-gun 
Sends  far  its  tliunder  o'er  the  echoing  deepi 
And  with  the  sunshine  blends  the  sudden  flash 
Of  harmless  lightning !— Such  a  bark  am  1 1 
So  bear  I  onwards  to  the  Port  of  Peace ! 

Pedro,  To  sail  the  seas  no  more ! 

Julian.  Oh  I  Pedro  f^-friend  1 

Wlien  the  first  shock  of  blessedness  was  past, 
I  could  have  smiled  to  see  her  widow's  weeds 
Braided  so  meekly  o'er  a  frame  that  shew'd 
Life's  loveliest  prime,  though  touch'd  as  by  the  breitb 
Of  slow-consuming  sorrow  for  my  sake ! 
Behind  the  mast  her  long-wept  husband  stood, 
And,  in  the  cowardice  of  sudden  bliss, 
Scarce  dared  I  longer  to  behold  her  foce 
Angelical,  the  hushed  grief  in  her  eyes  I— 
What  sawst  thou  in  that  banner  ?  Didst  thou  dream 
Of  thy  own  Julian's  triumphs,  when  from  top 
Of  watch-tower  thou  of  yore  didst  feed  thy  sight 
With  the  first  glimpse  of  his  victorious  flag 
Above  the  horizon,  till,  as.  she  approach'd. 
Stately  and  slow,  with  all  her  bravery  on. 
The  Sallee-roYer,  or  the  Pirate-bark, 
In  sullen  silence  dragg'd  along  her  wake, 
Lower'd  the  bloody  ensign,  and  the  Moon 
Trail'd  in  dishonour  on  the  Christian's  deck ! 
Oh !  why  should  Pride  thus  blend  with  Joy  and  Love  ? 
Thou  art  alive !  And  whether  on  thy  heart 
My  image  is,  or  wasted  Memory 
Survive  not  Hope, — and  they  oft  die  together,— 
Blessed  am  I  beyond  all  blessed  things, 
In  His  great  goodness  made  on  earth  by  Qod ! 

Pedro.  Pale  art  thou,  Julian;  and  thou  tremblest.  Didst  thou 
Not  dare  reveal  thyself? 

Julian.  I  reason'd  not 

What  then  were  best  to  do,  but  I  obey'd 
The  bidding  of  my  spirit,  and  was  silent; 
.\iid  stood  apart,  even  like  some  guilty  man 
Returning  to  his  country,  terrified 
By  every  eye  that  seems  to  search  his  face. 

Pedro.  No  meeting  of  your  eyes  ? 

Jtdian.  '  Yes.    Once  there  was, 

And  mine  grew  blind.    But  when  my  sight  retum'd, 
Hers  I  beheld  tuni'd  upwards  to  the  skies. 
And  my  Theresa  wept!  Just  then  there  rose 
A  Vision  at  her  knees  !    Its  head  was  bright 
As  any  star,  the  colour  of  its  hair 
The  same  as  hers  that  day  she  was  my  bride ! 
It  wept  not — no,  it  smiled — and  such  a  smile 
Coula  belong  only  to  Theresa's  child. 
Though  as  an  angel's  beautiful,  that  face 
A  likeness  had  to  mine,  and  all  at  once  . 
I  knew  that  my  Theresa  had  been  happy, 
Though,  during  all  our  fixe  years'  voyaging, 
Believing  I  was  dead  ! 

Pedro.  How  may  we  break 

To  her  the  shock  of  siich  dread  blessedness  ? 

Julian.  Oh !  Pedro !  what  if  these  long  yearB-*(how  long, 
How  like  a  life  itself!  when  creeping  on 
On  the  slow  feet  of  Sorrow)— have  so  dumn*d 
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My  image,  that  the  mourner  scarcely  knowB 
\Vby,  and  for  whom>  she  wee|w !    What  I  if  her  grief 
Hath  brought  its  own  unconscious  remedy, 
And,  almost  happy  in  her  widowhood. 
She  hopeth,  wisheth  not  that  one  called  JuBan 
Were  now  alive !    Yet,  angels  bless  her  soi^^ 
The  calm  pure  waters  of  her  gentle  soul, 
Though  Julian's  face  be  not  reflected  th<ure ! 
Is  she  not  living  ?  Breathes  she  not  the  air  ? 
Falls  not  her  gentle  shadow  in  the  sun. 
Gentle  as  silent  thouffht?    The  seasons  breathe 
Their  buds,  flowers,  leaves,  before  her  living  steps. 
Gladdening  her  heart,  although  she  think  it  not  ? 
Hears  she  not  human  voices?  And  her  own, 
(Oh,  me !  it  singedi  in  my  memory 
More  like  the  echo,  than  the  voice  itself) 
Each  mom  and  evening  breathes  it  not  m  prayer  ? 
So  long  have  I  believed  Theresa  dead. 
That  I  could  almost  shudder  when  I  think 
Upon  her  face — ^yet  beautiful  in  life ! 
Pedro !  such  thoughts  have  sanctified  my  being, 
And  if  need  were,  methinks  this  very  night 
From  Baxcelona  I  could  sail  away. 
And  all  life  long  keep  wandering  o'er  the  seas^ 
Just  knowing  in  the  silence  of  my  heart 
That  she  was  well  and  happy  I    O  Pedro !  think. 
With  what  a  right  grave  solemn  face  give  out 
Your  doctors  in  Love's  Court  their  s&Uow  saws. 
By  the  poor  worldling's  miserable  soul 
Most  eagerly  imbibed,  because  they  fit 
Apdy  his  changeful  nature,  and  thus  seem 
To  fond  self-love  divuie  pUlosophy. 
If  Love  be  not  eternal,  then  dow  Hope 
Cast  out  her  anchor  on  the  shifting  sand; 
'  And  we  poor  voyagers  o'er  Life's  dim  sea 
Must,  spite  of  mystic  magnet,  chart,  or  pole-star. 
Be  shipwreck'd  all  at  last.    But  tiiou,  O  Sun, 
Behela'st  Theresa  on  my  breast  a  bride ! 
And  by  the  sanctities  that  God  and  nature 
Breathe  o'er  the  virgin  and  the  wife,  I  fear  not, 
Pedro,  that  any  man  of  woman  bom, 
Though  as  an  angel  bright,  might  ever. stand 
Between  me  and  the  shadow  of  her  love ! 
— But,  hark !  tlie  tinkling  of  the  gay  guitar ! 
And,  lo !  Roderigo,  Beauty's  paramour. 
High  up  among  tne  rocks,  abstracted  sits. 
And  to  the  green-hair'd  mermaid  frames  a  song. 
Let  us  ascend  unto  the  Poet's  clifi; 
And  though  his  brain  witli  it^  own  fantasies. 
Aerial  or  marine,  be  busy  all, 
Yet  Roderigo  hath  a  heart  as  tender 
As  if  it  ne'er  had  left  a  human  home ! 
Let  me  to  him  again  divulge  my  bliss. 
That  1  may  be  enabled  to  endure  it. 
And  you  and  he  must  go  to  my  Theresa, 
And  let  her  spirit  comprehend  Inr  glimpses 
That  'tis  withm  the  ordinance  ofnature 
That  I  may  be  alive,  though  long  deem'd  dead ; 
So  when  I  stand  before  her  she  may  shriek  not. 
Seeing  her  husband's  ghost. 
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No.  L. 

XPH  A'EN  STMnOSm  KTAIKHN  nEPINIZSOMENAXlN 
HAEAKH  TIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

S. 
PHOc.  ap  Ath. 
[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaningy  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  people. 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
But  gaily  to  chat  ^vhile  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  Uis^-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,] 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr. 

Scene—  The  Arbour,  Buchanan  Lodge,  Time — Eight  o*  Clock.  Presents- 
North,  English  Opium-Eater,  Shepherd,  and  Tickler.  .  Table  with 
light  unnes,  oranges,  biscuits,  almonds,  and  raisins, 

shepherd. 
Rain  but  no  star-proof,  this  bonny  bee-hummin',  bird-nest-concealin^ 
Bower,  that  seems, — ^but  for  the  trellice-wark  peepin'  out  here  and  there 
where  the  later  flowerin'  shrubs  are  scarcely  yet  out  o'  the  bud,— -rather  a 
production  o'  Nature's  sell,  than  o'  the  gardener's  genius.  Oh,  sir,  but. in 
Its  bricht  and  balmy  beauty  'tis  even  nae  less  than  a  perfeck  Poem ! 

NORTH. 

Look,  James,  how  she  cowers  within  her  couch— only  the  point  of  her 
biU,  the  tip  of  her  tail,  visible— so  passionately  cleaveth  the  loving  crea- 
tui'e  to  the  nestlings  beneath  her  mottled  breast, — each  morning  beautifying 
from  down  to  plumaf  e,  till  next  Sabbath-sun  shall  stir  them  out  of  their 
cradle,  and  scatter  them,  in  their  first  weak  wavering  flighty  up  and  down 
the  dewy  dawn  of  their  native  Paradise. 

shepherd. 

A  bit  mavis  I  Hushed  as  a  dream — and  like  a  dream  to  be  startled  aff  in- 
till  ether,  if  you  but  touch  the  leaf-croon  that  o'ercanopies  her  head.  What 
an  ee  I  Shy,  yet  confidin'— as  she  sits  there  ready  to  flee  awa'  wi'  a  rustle  in 
a  moment  yet  link'd  within  that  rim  by  the  chains  o'  love,  motionless  as  if 
she  were  dead ! 

NORTH. 

See*-*8he  stirs  t 

shepherd* 

Dinna  be  disturbed.  I  cou'd  glower  at  her  for  hours,  musin'  on  the  mys-* 
tery  o'  instinct,  and  at  times  forgettin'  that  my  een  were  fixed  but  on  a  silly 
bird,— for  sae  united  are  a'  the  affections  o'  sentient  Natur  that  you  hae 
onlv  to  keek  intill  a  bush  o'  broom,  or  a  sweet  brier,  or  doon  to  the  green 
braird  aneath  your  feet,  to  behold  in  the  Untie,  or  the  lark— or  in  that  mavis 
— God  bless  her  I— an  emblem  o'  the  young  Christian  mother  fauldin'  up 
in  her  nursin'  bosom  the  beauty  and  tibe  blessedness  o'  her  ain  First-born  I 

NORTH. 

I  am  now  three-score  and  ten,  James,  and  I  have  suffered  and  enjoyed 
much — ^but  I  know  not,  if,  during  all  the  confusion  of  those  many-coloured 
yeara^  diviner  delight  ever  possessed  my  heart  and  my  imagination,  than  of 
old  entranced  me  in  solitude,  when  among  the  braes,  and  the  moors,  and 
the  woods,  I  followed  the  verdant  footstep?  of  the  Spring,  uncompanioned 
but  by  my  own  shadow,  and  gave  names  to  every  nook  in  na,ture,  from  the 
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flinging-birds  of  Scotland  discovered,  but  disturbed  not»  in  th^  most  secret 
nests. 

TICiOEB. 

Namby-pamby! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  sic  thing.  A  sbilfa's  nest  within  the  angle  made  by  the  slicht»  silTery, 
satiny  stem  o'  a  bit  birk-tree,  and  ane  o'  its  younff  branches  glitterin'  and 
fflimmerin'  at  aince  wi'  shade  and  sunshine. and  a  dowery  o'  pearls^  is i^  aicfat 
that,  when  seen  for  the  first  time  in  this  life,  nrs  a  boy's  bemg  lowp  out  o' 
his  Terra  bosom  rlcht  up  hitill  tiie  boundless  blue  o'  heaven ! 

TICiCLER. 

Fool 

SHBPHBRD. 

Wliisht— O  whisht  For  'tis  felt  to  be  something  far  far  beyond  the 
beauty  o'  the  maist  artfu'  contrivances  o'  mortal  man,— and  gin  he  be  a 
tiiochtfu'  callant,  which  frae  wanderin'  and  daunderin'  bv  himsell,  far  aw^ 
ft-ae  houses,  and  ayont  the  loneliest  ahielin'  amang  tiie  nilla,  is  surely  nae 
unreasonable  hvpothesis,  but  the  likeliest  thing  in  natur,  thinkna  ye  that 
though  his  mood  micht  be  indistinck  even  as  ony  sleepin'  dream,  that  never- 
theless it  maun  be  sensibly  interfused,  throughout  and  throughout,  wi'  the 
consciousness  that  that  Nest,  wi'  sic  exquisite  delicacy  intertwined  o'  some 
substance  seemingly  mur  beautifu*  than  ony  moss  that  ever  grew  upon  this 
earth,  into  a  finest  fabric  growin'  as  it  were  out  o'  the  verra  bark  o'  the 
tree,  and  in  the  verra  nook — the  only  nook  where  nae  winds  cou*d  touch 
it,  let  them  blaw  a'  at  aince  frae  a'  the  airts,— wadna,  sirs,  I  say,  that  calknt'e 
heart  beat  wi'  awe  in  its  delich^  feelin'  that  that  wee,  cozy,  beautifu',  and 
lovely  cradle,  chirp-chirpin'  wi'  joyfu'  life,  was  bifged  there  by  the  hand  o' 
Him  that  hung  the  sun  in  our  heaven,  and  studded  with  stars  the  boimdless 
universe? 

VICKLSR. 

James,  forgive  my  folly— 

SHBPHRRn. 

That  I  do,  Mr  Tickler— and  that  I  wou'd  do,  if  for  every  peck  there  was 
a  firlot  Yet  when  a  laddie,  I  was  an  awfu*  herrier !  8ic  is  tiie  incondst- 
encj,  because  o'  the  corruption,  o'  human  natur.  Dka  spring,  I  used  to  hae 
balf-ardozen  strings  o'  eggs-^^— 

TICKLER. 

^  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung.'* 

SHKPHERD. 

Na^no  at  random — ^but  a'  accordin*  to  an  innate  sense  o'  the  beauty  o' 
the  interminglm'  and  interfusin'  variegation  o'  manifold  colour,  whidi,  when 
a'  gathered  thegether  on  a  yard  o'  twine,  and  dependin'  frae  the  lid^  roof 
o'  our  bit  cottie,  aneath  the  cheeee-bauk,  and  aiolins  atween  a  couple  ff 
hangin'  hams,  seemed  to  ma  een  sae  fu'  o'  a  strange,  wild,  woodland,  wonder- 
fri',  and  maist  unwarldish  loveliness,  that  the  verra  rainbow  hersell  lauchin' 
on  us  laddies  no  to  be  feared  at  the  thunner,  looked  nae  mair  celestial  than 
thae  eggshells  I  Ae  string  especial]  v  will  I  remember  to  my  dying  day.  It 
taper'd  awa'  frae  the  middle,  made  o'  the  eggs  o'  the  blackbird— doon 
through  a'  possible  vareeties— lark.  Untie,  yellow-yite,  hedge-sparrow,  shilfa, 
and  goldfinch--aye,  the  verra  goldfinch  hersell,  rare  bird  in  the  Porest-^to 
the  twa  ends  so  dewdrap-like,  wi'  the  wee  bit  blue  pearlins  o'  tiie  kitty- 
wren.  Damm  Wullie  Laidlaw  for  stealin'  them  ae  Sabbath  wb^i  we  was  a' 
at  the  kirk !  Yet  I'll  try  to  forgie  hhn  for  sake  o'  ^  Lucy's  FlittinV  and  be* 
cause,  notwithstanding  that  cruel  crime,  he's  turned  out  a  gude  husband,  a 
gude  father,  and  a  guae  freen'. 

TICKLER. 

We  used,  at  school,  James,  to  boil  and  eat  them. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin  ye  did,  then  wouldna  I,  for  ony  consideration^  in  a  fiiture  state  bs 
your  sowle. 

^Vkere's  the  difference  % 
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SHEPHEKK 

AVhat !  atween  you  and  me?  Yours  was  a  base  fleBhly  hunger,  or  ha* 
tred,  or  hard-heartedness*  or  acathe  and  scorn  ^  the  quaBn*  griefs  o'  tiie 
bit  bonny  riiriekin*  burdies  around  the  tuft  o'  immb,  a'  that  was  left  o'  their 
herriednests;  but  mine  was  the  sacred  hui^i;er  and  diirst  o' dlTine  sOrer  and 
gold  gleamin'  amang  the  diamonds  drapt  by  momin'  on  the  hedgeraws,  and 
rashea»  and  the  broom,  and  the  whins— love  o*  the  lovely— des&e  conquep- 
in'  but  no  killin'  pity— and  joy  o'  blessed  possession  that  teft  at  times  a  tear 
OB  my  cheek  for  the  bereavement  o*  the  heart^Nroken  warblers  o'  the  wood». 
Yet  brak'  I  not  mony  o'  their  hearts,  after  a^ ;  lor  if  the  nest  had  five  eggs,  1 

fenerallytookbuttwa;  thoughlconfessthateBgaim  back  agii^  to  brae,  btt^, 
usb,  or  tree,  I  was  glad  when  the  nest  was  deserted,  the  eggs  cauld,  an^ 
the  birds  awa'  to  some  ither  phice.  After  a'  I  was  never  cruel,  sirs;  that* s 
no  a  sin  o'  mine,— and  whenever,  either  then  or  since,  I  hae  gieit  psm  to 
ony  leevin'  cretur,  in  nae  lang  time  after,  o'  the  twa  pairties,  mme  has  been 
the  maist  achin'  heart  As  for  pyote  and  hoody-eraws»  and  tiie  Hke,  I  used 
to  herry  them  without  compunction,  and  flingin'  up  staaes^  to  shoot  then 
wi'  a  gun,  as  they  were  ilafiterin'  out  o'  the  nest* 

ENGLISH  OPIUK-BATER. 

S<mie  one  of  my  ancestors— for,  even  with  the  daepest  sraae  of  my  ewif 
unworthiness,  I  cannot  believe  that  my  own  ms — as  a  cause — Imve  been 
adequate  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect— must  have  perpetrated  some 
enormous— some  monstrous  crime,  punished  in  me^  his  deseendnt,  by  utter 
blindness  to  all  bird's  nests. 

SHEPHBRn* 

Maist  likely.  The  De  Qunshys  cam  owre  wf  the  Conqueror,  and  wertf 
great  Criminals. — ^But  did  you  ever  look  for  them,  sir  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

From  the  year  181 1— the  year  in  which  the  Marrs  and  Williamsons  were 
murdered— till  the  year  1821,  in  which  Bonaparte  the  little*— vulgarly  called 
Napoleon  the  Great— died  of  a  caneer  in  his  stomach^-~ 

SHEPHERD. 

A  hereditary  disease — accordin'  to  the  Doctors. 

ENGLISH  OPIUH-BATER. 

^  ......did  I  exclusively  occupy  myself  during  the  flprhsg^months,  from  ni^ 

till  morning,  in  searching  tor  the  habitations  oi  these  interesting  crea- 
tures. 

9HBPRERD. 

Frae  nicht  till  meniin'  \  That  comes  if  re^rershi'  the  order  o*  Ifatur. 
You  micht  see  a  rookery  or  a  heronry  by  moonlicht — but  no  a  wren's  aast 
aneath  the  portal  o'  some  cave  lookin'  out  upon  a  sleepless  waterfti*  dinnin' 
to  the  stars.  Mr  De  Qunshy,  you  and  me  leeves  in  twa  different  warlds — 
and  yet  it's  wonnerfu'  hoo  we  understaun  ane  anilher  sae  weeFs  we  do — 

Suite  a  phenomena.  When  I'm  soopin'  you're  breakfastin' — when  I'm  lyin' 
oon,  alter  your  coffee  you're  risin'  up — as  I'm  coverin*  my  head  wT  the 
blankets  you're  pittin'  on  your  breeks — as  my  een  are  steekin'  like  sun^^ 
flowers  aneatli  the  moon,  yours  are  glowin'  like  twa  gas-lamps,  and  while 
your  mind  is  masterin'  poleetical  economy  and  metapheesics,  in  a  deroerate 
feeht  wi'  Ricawrdo  and  Cant,  I'm  heard  by  l^e  nicht-wanderin'  mfaries 
snorin'  trumpet^nosed  through  the  land  o'  Nod. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Though  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have,  I  admit,  a  certun 
natural  connexion  with  the  ongoings  of—* 

SHEPHERD. 

Wait  awee — ^nane  o'  your  astrology  till  after  sooper.  It  canna  be  tnie^ 
sir,  what  folk  say  about  the  influence  o'  the  moon  on  character.  I  never 
thocht  ye  the  least  mad.  Indeed,  the  only  fawte  I  hae  to  fin'  wi'  you  is^that 
you're  ower  wise.  Yet  we  speak  what,  in  the  lang  run,  wou'd  wpear  to  be 
ae  common  laagage— I  sometimes  understaun  you  no  that  verra  mdiBtinctly 
>— and  when  we  tackle  in  our  talk  to  the  great  interests  o'  humanity,  we're 
philosophers  o'  the  same  school,  sir,  and  see  the  inner  warld  by  the  sel£- 
aamA  central  licht.    We're  incomprehensible  creturs,  are  we  men— thaf  s 
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beyond  a  doot;'*and  let  us  be  born  and  bred  as  we  may— -black,  white,  red, 
or  a  deep  bricht  burnished  copj>er— in  spite  o'  the  dlTision  o'  tongues, 
there's  nae  tUvision  o'  heaits,  for  it's  the  same  bluid  that  gangs  circulatin' 
through  our  mortal  tenements,  carrying  alang  on  its  tide  the  same  freifi:fatage 
o*  feelins  and  thochts,  emotions,  affections,  and  passions-^thougb,  like  the 
ships  o'  different  nations,  they  a'  hoist  their  ain  colours,  and  prood  prood 
are  they  o'  their  leopards,  or  their  crescent-moons,  or  their  stars,  or  their 
stripes  o'  buntin ; — ^but  see !  when  it  blaws  great  guns,  hoo  they  a'  fling  ower- 
board  their  storm-anchors,  and  when  their  cables  part,  hoo  they  a'  seek  the 
ahelterin'  lee  o'  the  same  michty  break-water,  a  belief  in  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  One  Living  God. — ^But  was  ye  never  out  in  the  daytime, 
sir? 

SNGUSH  OPIUX^KATEB. 

Frequently. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  it's  sae  lane;  sin'  syne,  that  in  memoiy  the  Bunlicht  maun  seem 
amaist  like  the  moonlicht, — sic,  indeed,  even  wi*  us  that  rise  wi'  the  lave- 
'rock,  and  lie  doon  wi'  the  Untie,  is  the  saftenin'— the  shadin' — the  daik- 
enin'  power  o'  the  Past,  .o'  Time  the  Prime  Minister  o'  Life,  wha,  in 
spite  o'  a'  Opposition,  carries  a'  his  measures  by  a  silent  vote,  and  af  ten,  wf 
a  weary  wecht  o'  taxes,  bows  a'  the  wide  warld  doon  to  the  verra  dust 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  South  my  familiars  have  been  the  nightingales,  in  the  North  the 
owls.  Both  are  merry  birds— -the  one  singing,  ana  the  other  shouting,  in  moods 
of  midnight  mirth  :^Nor  in  my  deepest,  darkest  fits  of  meditation  or  of  me- 
lancholy, did  the  one  or  the  other  ever  want  my  sympathies, — ^wheth<ff  pi- 
ping at  the  root  of  the  hedgerow,  or  hooting  from  tlie  trunk  of  the  syca- 
more—else all  still  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  maun  hae  seen  mony  a  beautifu'  andmony  a  sublime  sicht,8ir,  in  the 
Region,  lost  to  folk  like  us,  wha  try  to  keep  oursells  awauk  a*  day,  and 
asleep  a'  nicht — and  your  sowle,  sir,  maun  hae  acquired  something  o'  the 
serene  and  solenm  character  o'  the  sunleft  skies.  And  true  it  is,  Mr  De 
Qunshy,  that  ye  hae  the  voice  o'  a  nicht-wanderin'  man — ^laigh  and  loun— 
pitched  on  the  key  o'  a  wimplin'  bum  speakin'  to  itsell  in  the  silence,  aneath 
the  moon  and  stars. 

TICKLER. 

'Tis  pleasant,  James,  to  hear  all  us  four  talking  at  one  time.  Your  bass, 
my  counter,  Mr  De  Quincey's  tenor,  and  North's  treble—- 

NORTH. 

Treble,  indeed  I 

TICKLBB. 

Aye,  childish  treble     ■  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Come,  nae  quarrellin*  yet  That's  a  quotation  frae  Shakspeare,  and  Uiere's 
nae  insult  in  a  mere  quotation.  I  never  cou'd  admire  Wuilie's  Seven  Ages. 
They're  puir,  and  professional. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

.  Professional,  but  not  poor,  Mr  Ho^.  Shakspeare  intended  not  in  those 
pictures  to  shew  the  most  secret  spirit  of  tiie  Seasons  of  Life.  In  one  sense 
they  are  superficial, — ^but  the  sympathies  touched  thereby  maybe  most  pro- 
found— ^for  the  familiar,  when  given  by  a  master's  hand,  awakens  the  unfa- 
miliar— yea,  the  grotesque  gives  birth  to  the  grand— the  simple  to  the  sub* 
lime — and  plain  and  easy  as  are  the  steps  of  diat  stair,  made  of  euth's  com- 
mon stone,  and  without  balustra<des  of  cunning  or  gorgeous  cai'ving — yet 
do  they  finally  conduct  us,  as  we  ascend,  to  the  portico,  and  then  into  the 
penetralia,  of  a  solemn  temple— even  the  temple  of  life.  For  is  not  that  an 
oracular  line, 

**  Sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans  teeth,  sans  every  thing !" 

p  SHEPHERD. 

i-aith,  I  believe  it  is.  I  was  gaun  to  gie  ye  prose  picturs  o'  the  Seven  Aires 
Q  my  am  pentm'— but  V\\  keep  them  Tor  anither  Noctes.  Andnoo,sir,  wuU 
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ye  be  sae  gude  as  help  yoursell  to  a  glass  o'  calcaValla— or  is't  caracalla  Y — 
and  then  launch  awa',  as  Allan  Cunningham  says,  wi'  **  a  wet  sheet  and 
a  flowing  sail/'  into  the  sea  of  metapheesics. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  human  soul,  Mr  Hogg,  to  bear  within  itself  a 
Fountain  of  Will.  This,  Ficht^  called  its/— the  £^o  of  each  individual.  This 
should  be  active  and  full  of  all  power,  endless  in  the  production  of  de- 
sires— only  coerced  and  ruled  by  knowledge  and  apprehensions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  sundry  tendernesses. 

SHEPHERD. 

1  hear  a  response  to  that,  sir,  in  my  ain  sowie — ^but  no  that  very  distincL 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

To  the  forming  mind,  which  is  yet  uninstructed  and  blind,  the  dis- 
covery by  sympathy  of  the  judgments  of  others,  and  the  power  by  sym- 
pathy of  their  judgments  over  it,  is  useful  to  instruct,  to  give  it  know- 
ledge of  itself,  of  them,  and  of  the  constitution  of  things. 

SHEPHERD. 

Didna  Adam  Smith  say  something  like  that,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  but  not  precisely  so. 

ENGLISH  0PIU5I-EATER. 

But  when  the  inind  is  formed,  then  it  ought  to  use  that  sympathy  only  as  a 
means  of  tenderness — I  mean  that  sympathy  which  discovers  to  it  the  ope- 
ration of  other  minds.  That  sympathy  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  its  self- 
moving  principles  and  powers.  Yes,  Mr  Hogg,  Adam  Smitn  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  a  great  part  of  actual  morality  is  from  this  operation  of  sympathy. 
There  are  numbers  of  people  to  whom  it  is  almost  a  recognised  and  stated 
law  or  truth,  that  the  approbation  and  condemnation  of  society  is  the  rea- 
son for  doing  and  not  doing.  But  hear  me,  sir.  The  tendency  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  is  to  produce  the  J— the  Ego — and  draw  out  of  itself— that  is, 
the  Individuality — all  the  rules  of  action.  Therefore,  it  is  the  perfect 
Law  of  Liberty.  In  other  words, — at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfect 
liberty,  it  is  perfect  law.  The  Jewish  Law  is  wholly  external — that  is,  not 
that  it  ends  and  is  completed  in  things  external,  but  its  power  is  from  with- 
out, and  from  without  it  binds.  The  other  binds  from  within.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  so  much  bind  as  reign. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fine  and  good  distinction. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Now  all  people  who  are  bound  from  witibout,  are  Jews  of  this  earth. 
They  are  held,  regulated,  constricted,  and  constructed, — edified,  that  is, 
built-up,  of  a  quantity  of  intercatenated  ideas  given  to  them,  which  Uiey 
had  no  part  in  making,  in  and  bv  which  they  desire  and  trust  to  live. 
But  life  IS  not  there,  except  that  life  is  every  where.  The  number  of  them 
was  great  among  old-fashioned  people,  who  lived,  moved,  breathed,  and 
had  £eir  being  among  a  set  of  hereaituy  rules,  many  of  them  good,  many 
indifferent,  and  many  ridiculous — ^but,  on  the  whole,  destroying  the  Indivi- 
duality, the  /—and  lying  like  a  perpetual,  although  unfelt  weight  on  the 
will. 

SHEPHERD. 

Strickly  speakin',  no  free-augents. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Now,  my  dear  James,  Poetry  is  of  the  earth,  a  spirit  analogous  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  free,  yet  under  full  law,  producing  out  of  itself  both  action 
and  guidance,  both  "  law  and  impulse."  Poetry  is  in  willing  harmony  with 
the  world — a  vast  law  voluntarily  embraced,  and  always  anew  embraced, 
hence,  evermore  and  to  the  last,  spontaneous.  The  essence  of  Christianity, 
again,  is,  that  the  human  being  becomes  without  a  will,  and  yet  has  the 
strongest  will.  It  is  self  in  the  utmost  degree  triumphant,  by  means  of  the 
utter  annihilation  of  self.  For  the  Christian  seeks  absolute  conformity  of 
his  will  to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  that  maybe,  and  however  promulgated. 
He  desires,  and  is  capable  of,  no  other  happiness.  It  would  be  misery  to  him 
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to  imagine  himself  divided  from  that  will.  Tlie  eonforminff  to  tiiat  win  it, 
then,  in  the  utmost  deffree»  inmost  utter  sj^ontaaeit^r,  perfect  liberty,  and  yet 
absolute  law.  But  in  this  state,  his  own  will,  which»  towards  God,  is  notluBg 
but  the  resignation  of  all  will,  is  towards  all  human  beinffs  utter  and  irre- 
sistible. He  can  ^>eak  and  act ;  he  can  do  whatever  is  to  be  done ;  he  can 
rule  the  spirits  of  men;  he  can  ^o  conquering  nations  in  the  power  of  the 
Word,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore,  so  he  is  at  once  s^-lriura- 
phant  and  self-annihilated.  He  b  self-annihilated,  for  he  has  given  himself 
up;  he  feels  himself  not — is  nothing — mere  conformitj — passivwiesa  ■ 
manifestations  of  an  agency.  He  feels  only  the  presence,  the  spirit,  the 
power  in  which  he  lives.  He  lives  in  God.  At  the  same  tuae  he  ia  self- 
triumphant  For  what  is  self,  but  the  innermost  and  very  nature  of  the 
b^g,  the  *^  iwtima  et  ipsis$ima  essentia?'^  All  that  is  subaequeni  and  af> 
eidental  is  not  self;  but  this  Christian  Love,  as  it  advances,  throws  off»  ex- 
pels more  and  more,  every  thing  that  is  subsequent  and  accidental,  brin^fiag 
out  into  activity,  consciousness,  and  power,  that  nature  which  waa  given 
widi  beinff  to  the  soul.  Moreover,  this  state  of  surrendered,  happy  Love, 
searches  mat  nature  with  pleasures  nothing  sh(N*t  of  ecstasy.  So  that  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  self  becomes  its  unspeakable  happiness ;  and  self, 
annihilated,  exalted  in  glory,  and  bathed  in  bliss,  is  aelwriumphapl^  and 
Death  is  Immortality. 

SHErnian. 

0  man !  if  them  that's  kiekin'  up  sic  a  row  the  noo  about  the  doe* 
trine  o'  the  Christian  religicm,  had  looked  intiil  the  depths  o'  their  ain  natur 
wi*  your  een,  they  had  a'  been  aa  mum  as  mice  keekm'  roun'  the  end  •'  a 
pew,  in  place  of  scrauchin'  like  pyota  on  the  leads,  or  a  hoody  wi'  a  sair 
tiiroat 

BNQUSH  OPlUM-SATn. 

1  know  not  to  what  you  allude,  Mr  Hogg,  for  I  live  out  of  what  is  caiM 
tibe  Religious  World. 

SHEPHBRD. 

A  loud,  noisy,  vulgar,  bai^lin^,  brawling,  wrangiin',  branglhi',  routin*  and 
roarin'  warld — maist  unfittin'  indeed  for  the  likes  o'  you,  ^,  wha,  under 
the  shadows  o'  woods  and  mountains,  at  midnight,  communes  wi'  your  am 
lieart,  and  is  stilL 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATBR. 

No  religious  controversy  in  modem  days,  sir,  ever  seemed  to  me  to  reach 
back  into  those  recesses  in  my  spirit  where  the  sources  lie  from  wUeh  well 
out  the  bitter  or  the  sweet  waters — ^the  sins  and  the  miseries — the  holinesses 
and  the  happinesses,  of  our  incomprehensible  being  I 

SHBPHERD. 

And  if  they  ever  do>  hoo  drumly  the  stream  1 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Better  even  a  mere  sentimental  religion,  which,  though  shallow,  is  pure, 
than  those  audacious  doctrines  broached  by  Pride-in-Humility,  who^  bind 
as  the  bat,  essays  the  flight  of  the  eagle,  and  ignorant  of  tfcHB  lowest  natures, 
yet  claims  acquaintance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye — better  far  a  sentimental— a  poetical  religion,  as  you  say,  sir — though 
that's  far  frae  bein'  the  true  thing  either — ^for  o*  a'  the  Three  Blessings  o*  Man, 
the  last  is  the  best — Love,  Poetry,  and  Religion.  What*n  a  book  micht  he 
written,  Fve  aften  thocht — and  aiblins  may  hae  said — on  thae  three  words ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUir-EATER. 

Yes,  my  dear  James — Beauty,  the  soul  of  Poetry,  is  indeed  divine— bat 
there  is  that  which  is  diviner  still — and  that  is  Duty. 
Flowers  laugh  before  her  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  her  footing  treads; 
She  doth  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong. 
And  the  eternal  heavens  tiirough  her  are  fre^  and  strong. 

SKBPHERO. 

Wha  said  that  ? 
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ENGLISH  OPIUM-SATER. 

Who  ?««Word8Wortb.    And  the  Edmburgh  t^m^w^hughed. 

SHEPHSBD. 

He  has  made  lt»  sin  syne,  lauch  out  o*  the  wrang  side  o'  its  mouUu  He 
soars. 

NOBTH* 

Human  life  is  always,  in  its  highest  moral  exhibitions,  sublime  rather 
than  beautiful«-»and  the  sublimity  is  not  that  of  the  imagination,  but  of  tb^ 
aouL 

SBiffHian. 

That's  rery  fine,  sir ;  I  wish  you  would  say  it  ower  again'*'<4o> 

NOBVH. 

The  setting  or  the  rising  sun,  being  mere  matter,  are  in  themselves,  James, 
nothing,  unless  they  are  clothed  in  light  by  the  imagination,  unless  th^  east 
and  the  west  are  irradiated  by  poetiy.  But  the  spirit  that  is  within  us,  is 
an  existence,  in  itself  vast  and  imperishable,  and  we  see  and  Imow  its  nature 
—its  essence  then  best,  when  we  regard  it  with  the  steadiest,  most  solemn, 
and  unimpassioned  gaze — ^not  veiling  it  in  earthly  imagery,  and  adorning  it 
with  the  ^ments  of  sense,  and  then  worshipping  its  imagined  grandeur  and 
beauty  with  such  emotions  as.  we  creatures  of  the  day,  children  of  the  dust, 
have  been  wont  to  cherish  towards  transitory  shadows-^the  fleeting  phan- 
toms of  our  own  raising-— but  stripping  it  rather  bare  of  all  vain  and  idle, 
however  bright  and  endearing  colours,  poured  over  it  by  the  yearmngs,  and 
longings,  and  passions  of  an  earthly  love  4nd  trying  to  behold  it  in  its  true 
form  and  lineaments,  not  afraid  that  even  when  it  stands  forth  in  its  own 

S roper  lights  and  proportions.  Virtue  will  ever  seem  less  than  angelical  and 
ivme^-^^though  her  countenance  may  be  somewhat  sad,  her  eyes  alter- 
nately raised  to  heaven  in  hope,  and  oast  down  in  fear  to  the  earth-r-her 
voice,  it  may  be,  tremulou6*«*or  mute,  as  she  stands  before  her  Creator,  her 
Saviour,  and  her  Judge,— her  beauty  visible,  perhaps,  to  the  intelligences, 
to  the  bright  Ardours  round  the  throne— 4>ut  all  unknown  to  herself,  for  she 
is  humble,  awe-struck,  and  sore  afraid.  And  so,  too,  were  all  the  countless 
multitudes  of  human  beings,  who  have  in  thislife-^Hio  evanescent--put  Aeir 
trust  perhaps  too  much  in  her—although  her  name  was  yirtue,**^for  etiJl 
she  was  but  human— and  there  is  a  strong  taint-»*A  dire  corruption  in  a]1 
most  bright  and  beautiful->-that  was  once  but  an  i^parition  of  this  earUi, 

SHBPHEBD« 

Mr  De  Qunshy,  do  na  ye  admire  that  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM^EATBB. 
IdO. 

MOBTH^ 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  in  the  highest  moral  judgment  of  the  eha* 
racters  of  men,  the  feellDg  or  emotion  of  beauty  will  not  exist  at  all->*but  that 
it  will  have  melted  away  and  disappeared  in  a  state  of  mind  more  suitable 
to  the  solemn,  the  sacred  subject.  A  human  being  has  done  his  duty,  and 
gone  to  his  reward.  "  God  grant,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  that  I  may  do  mine, 
and  escape  from  darkness  into  eternal  light  I"  That  is,  or  ought  to  be— the 
first  fee1mg,or  thought  of  self — so  suddenly  interfused  with  the  moral  judg- 
ment on  our  dead  brother,  that  it  is  as  one  and  the  same  feeling  and  thought 
—too  awful — ^too  dreadful  to  be  beautiful,-^for  the  soul  is  with  gloom 
oversliadowed— and  the  only  light  that  breaks  through  it,  is  light  straight 
from  Heaven,— *light  ineffable,  and  that  must  not  be  profisned  by  an  earthly 
name,  whose  very  meaning  evanishes  with  the  earth,  and  is  merged  into  an- 
eAer  state  of  being— when  we  can  only  say, 

**  Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise." 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATEB. 

And  so,  sir,  m  like  manner,  many  descriptions  may  be  dven,  and  ought 
to  be  given,  of  suffering  virtue,  in  which  the  sense  or  feeling  of  beauty  is 
strong'— for  die  love  oF virtue  is  thus  excited  and  encouraged  by  delight. 
But  carry  on  the  representation  of  the  trials  of  virtue  to  the  last  extremity 
«*4e£si^  or  trionipiiapt,  failing  or  victoriouan^and  then  the  moral  mind** 
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the  conscience— will  not  be  satisfied  witli  the  beautiful--nay,  will  be  im- 
patient  of  it— will  turn  from  it  austerely  away — and  will  be  satisfied  and 
elevated  by  the  calm,  clear  perception,  that  the  poor,  frail,  erring,  and  sin- 
ful creature,  lyinff  perhaps  on  its  forsaken  bed  of  straw,  has  striven,  wilii 
all  its  heart  and  all  its  soul,  to  do  the  will  of  its  heavenly  Father — and  dares 
to  hope  that»  by  the  atonement,  it  may  see  the  face  of  God.  In  such  a 
scene  as  liiis,  the  spirit  of  the  looker-on  is  gathered  up  into  one  Thought — 
and  that  is  a  Mystery—of  its  own  origin  and  of  its  own  destiny — and  all 
other  thoughts  would  be  felt  repugnant  to  that  awe-struck  mood,  nor  would 
they  coalesce  with  feelings  breathed  on  it  from  the  promised  land  lying  in 
light  unvisited  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 

NORTH. 

You  pause— and,  therefore,  I  say,  that  such  states  of  mind  as  these  can- 
not be  of  long  endurance.  For  they  belong  only  to  the  most  awful  hours 
and  events  of  this  life.  They  pass  away,  either  entirely,  to  rise  up  again 
with  renovated  force,  on  occasions  that  demand  them,  or  they  blend  with 
inferior  states,  solemnizing  and  sanctifying  them ;  and  then  to  such  states 
the  term  beaudful  may,  I  think,  be  correctly  and  well  applied.  For  the 
mere  human  natural  affections  of  love,  and  delight,  and  pity,  and  admira- 
tion,—these  all  blend  with  our  moral  judgments  and  emotions — and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  entire  state  of  mind,  if  naturally  and  truly  drawn,  may  be,  nay, 
ought  to  be,  bright  with  the  lights  of  poetry.  To  such  pictures  we  iqyply 
the  term  Beautiful ; — ^they  find  their  place  among  the  moral  literature  of  a 
people,  and  when  studied,  unAer  the  sanction  and  guidance  of  thoughts 
Higher  still,  they  cannot  ful  to  be  friendly  to  virtue. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

May  I  speak,  sir  ? — That  the  highest  moral  judgment,  however,  is  some- 
thing in  it8e]f,  apart  from  all  such  emotions,  excellent  and  useful  as  they 
are,  and  how  amiable  and  endearing  I  need  not  say,  is  proved  by  this— ^tfaat 
there  are  many  men  of  such  virtue  as  awes  us,  and  seems  to  us  beyond  and 
above  our  reach,  who  have  nevertheless  seemed  to  have  never  felt  at  all, 
or  but  very  faintly,  the  emotion  of  the  beauty  of  virtue.  The  Word  of  God 
they  knew  must  be  obeyed — ^to  obey  it  they  set  themselves  with  all  their 
collected  might:  To  avert  the  wrath— to  gain  the  love  of  God,  was  all  their 
aim,  day  and  niffht— and  that  was  to  be  done  but  by  bringing  their  will  into 
accordudce  with,  and  subjection  to,  the  will  of  God.  The  struggle  was 
against  sin — and  for  righteousness — shall  a  soul  be  saved  or  lost  V  And  no 
other  emotion  could  be  permitted  to  blend  with  thoughts  due  to  God 
alone,  from  his  creature  striving  to  obey  his  laws,  and  hearing  ever  and 
anon  a  '*  still  small  voice"  whispering  in  his  ear  that  the  reward  of  obedi- 
ence, the  punishment  of  disobeaience,  must  be  beyond  all  comprehension, 
—and,  necessarily,  (the  soul  itself  being  immortal,)  enduring  tiirough  all 
eternity. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  you  will  alloo  a  simple  shepherd  to  speak  on  sic  a  theme     ■ 

NORTH. 

Yes,  my  dearest  James,  you  can,  if  you  choose,  speak  on  it  better  than 
either  of  us. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  then,  that  is  the  view  o'  virtue  that  seems  maist  consistent  wi*  the 
revelation  o'  its  true  nature  b^  Christianity.  Isna  there,  sirs,  a  perpe- 
tual struggle— a  ceevil  war— in  ilka  man's  heart  ?  This  we  ken,  whenever 
we  have  an  opportunity  o'  discerning  what  is  gaun  on  in  the  hearts  o*  ithers, 
— this  we  ken,  whenever  we  set  ourselves  to  tak  a  steady  gaze  intill  the  secrets 
of  our  ain.  We  are,  then,  moved— aye,  appalled,  by  much  tliat  we  behold; 
and  wherever  there  is  sin,  there,  be  assured,  will  be  sorrow.  But  arena 
we  aften  cheered,  and  consoled,  too,  by  much  that  we  behold  ?  And  where- 
ever  there  is  goodness,  our  ain  heart,  as  weeFs  them  o'  Ae  spectators,  bums 
within  us  I  Aye — ^it  bums  within  us.  We  feel— we  see,  that  we  or  our  bre- 
thren are  pairtly  as  God  would  wish — as  we  must  be  afore  we  can  hope  to 
see  his  face  in  mercy.  I've  often  thocht  intill  mysell  that  that  feeling  is  ane 
that  we  may  desecrate  (is  that  the  richt  word?)  by  ntnklng  it  amang  ttem 
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that  appertains  to  our  senses  and  our  imagination,  rather  than  to  the  reli- 
gious soul. 

.    ?;0RTH. 

Mr  De  Quincey  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Listen.    An  extraordinary  man  indeed,  sir ! 

SHEPHERD. 

No  me ;  there's  naething  extraordinar'  about  me,  mair  than  about  a  thou- 
sand ither  Scottish  shepherds.  But  ca'  not,  I  say,  the  face  o'  Uiat  fatiber  beau- 
tiful who  stands  beside  the  bier  o'  his  only  son,  and  wi'  his  ain  withered 
hands  helps  to  let  doon  the  body  into  the  grave — though  all  its  lines,  deep 
as  they  are,  are  peacefu'  and  untroubled,  and  the  grey  uncovered  head 
maist  reverend  and  affecting  in  the  sunshine  that  fal£  at  the  same  time  on 
the  coffin  of  him  who  was  last  week  the  sole  stay  o'  his  auld  age !  But  if 
you  could  venture  in  thocht  to  be  wi'  that  auld  man  when  he  is  on  his  knees 
before  God,  in  his  lanelv  room,  blessing  him  for  a'  his  mercies,  even  for 
having  taken  awa'  the  licht  o'  his  eyes,  extinguished  it  in  a  moment,  and  left 
a'  the  house  in  darkness— you  would  not  then,  if  you  saw  into  his  inner 
spirit,  venture  to  ca'  the  calm  that  slept  there — beautifu'  I  Na,  na,  na !  In 
it  you  would  feel  assurance  o'  the  immortality  of  the  Soul— -o'  the  transito- 
riness  o'  mere  human  sorrows— o'  the  vanity  o'  a'  passion  that  clin^  to  the 
clay — o'  the  power  which  the  spirit  possesses  in  richt  o'  its  origin  to  see 
God's  eternal  justice  in  the  midst  o'  sic  utter  bereavement  as  might  well 
shake  its  faith  in  the  Invisible — o'  a  life  where  there  is  nae  decaying  frame 
to  weep  over  and  to  bewail ;  and  sae  thinkin' — and  sae  feeling — ye  would 
behold  in  that  old  man  kneeliu'  in  your  unkent  presence,  an  eemage  o'. human 
nature  by  its  intensest  sufferings  raised  and  reconciled  to  that  leenid  state 
o'  obedience,  acquiescence,  and  resignation  to  the  will  o'  the  Supreme, 
which  is  virtue,  moitdity,  piety,  in  ae  word — ^religion.  Aye,  the  feenal  con- 
summation o'  mortality  putting  on  immortality,  o'  the  doul  shedding  the 
slough  o'  its  earthly  affections,  and  reappearing  amaist  in  its  pristine  inno- 
cence, nae  unfit  inhabitant  o'  Heaven. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Say  not  that  a  thousand  Scottish  shepherds  could  so  speak,  my  dear  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

,  Aye,  and  far  better,  too.  But  hearken  till  me — When  that  state  o'  mind 
passed  away  frae  us,  and  we  becam  willing  to  find  relief,  as  it  were,  frae 
thochts  so  rar  aboon  the  level  o'  them  that  must  be  our  daily  thochts,  then 
we  micht,  and  then  probably  we  would,  begin  to  speak,  sir,  o'  the  beauty  o* 
the  auld  man's  resifi^ation,  and  in  poetry  or  paintmg,  the  picture  might  be 

Sronounced  beautini',  for  then  our  souls  would  nae  subsided,  and  the 
eeper,  the  mair  solemn,  and  the  mair  awfu'  o'  our  emotions  would  o'  them- 
selves hae  retired  to  rest  within  the  recesses  o'  the  heart,  alang  wi'  maist  o' 
the  maist  mysterious  o'  our  moral  and  religious  convictions, — (Dog  barks,) 
Heavens !  I  cou'd  hae  thocht  that  was  Bronte ! 

NORTH. 

No  bark  like  his,  James,  now  belongs  to  the  world  of  sound. 

SHEPHERD. 

Purple  black  was  he  all  over,  except  the  star  on  his  breast — as  the  raven's 
wing.  Strength  and  sagacity  emboldened  his  bounding  beauty,  and  a  fierce- 
ness lay  deep  down  within  the  quiet  lustre  o'  his  een  that  tauld  ye,  even 
when  he  laia  his  head  upon  your  knees,  and  smiled  up  to  your  face  like 
a  verra  intellectual  and  moral  cretur,— as  he  was, — that  nad  he  been  anger- 
ed,  he  cou'd  hae  torn  in  pieces  a  lion, 

NORTH. 

Not  a  child  of  three  years  old  and  upwards,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lodge,  that  bad  not  hung  by  his  mane,  and  played  with  his  fangs,  and  been 
affectionately  worried  by  him  on  the  flowery  greensward. 

SHEFHEim. 

Just  like  a  stalwart  father  gambollin'  wi'  his  lauchin'  bairns ! — And  yet  there 
was  a  heart  that  cou'd  bring  itsell  to  pushion  Bronte !  When  the  atheist  flung 
liim  the  arsenic  ba',  the  deevil  was  at  bis  elbow. 
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NOATB. 

And  would  that  my  fist  were  now  at  his  jugular ! 

SHirSKAD, 

What  a  nieve  o*  im !— Unclinch%  sir,  for  it's  fearsonke. 

NORTH. 

Had  the  murder  been  perpetrated  by  ten  detected  Gilmerton  carter!,  I 
would  have  smashed  them  like  crockery  I 

SRBPHBRD« 

En  masse  or  ieriawtim^  till  the  cart-ruta  ran  wi*  their  felon  bluid,  and  a 
race  o*  slit  noses  gaed  sto^erin'  through  the  stoure,  and  then  like  a  heap  o' 
bashed  and  birsed  paddocks  wallopped  intill  the  ditch. 

KORTR. 

'Twas  a  murder  worthy  of  Hare,  or  Burke,  or  the  bloodiest  of  their  most 
cruel  and  cowardly  abettors. 

SHBPHERD. 

I  agree  wi'  you,  sir  ;--^but  dinna  look  so  white,  and  sae  l>lack,  and  sae  red 
in  the  face,  and  then  sae  mottled,  as  if  you  had  the  measles ;  for  see,  nr, 
how  the  evening  sunshine  is  sleepin'  on  his  grate! 

NORTH. 

No  yew-tree,  James,  ever  grew  so  fast  before — Mrs  Gentle  herself  plant- 
ed it  at  his  head.  My  own  eyes  were  somewhat  dim^  but  as  for  hers— God 
love  them  !~they  streamed  like  April  skies-Hind  nowhere  else  in  all  the 
garden  are  the  daisies  so  bright  as  on  that  small  mound.  That  wreath,  so 
curiously  v\'rought  into  the  very  form  of  flowery  letters,  seems  to  fantasy 
like  a  funeral  inKcription— his  very  name^Bronte. 

SHEPHERD. 

Murder's  murder,  whether  the  thing  pushioned  hae  fowre  lees  or  only  twi 
—for  the  crime  is  curdled  into  crime  in  the  blackness  o*  the  smner's  heart, 
and  the  revengefu'  shedder  even  of  bestial  blood  would,  were  &e  same  de- 
mon to  mutter  into  liis  ears,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  gallows,  poison  the 
well  in  which  the  cottage-girl  dips  the  pitcher  that  breiucs  the  reflection  o' 
her  bonny  face  in  that  liquid  heaven.-^But  hark!  wi'  that  knodc  on  the 
table  you  hae  frichtened  the  mavis !  Aften  do  I  wonder  whether  or  do 
blrd8,  and  beasts,  and  insecks,  hae  immortal  sowles  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

What  God  makes,  why  should  he  annihilate  ?  Quench  our  own  Pride  m 
the  awful  consciousness  of  our  Fall,  and  will  any  other  response  come  frma 
that  oracle  within  us— Conscience — than  that  we  hare  no  claim  on  God  for 
imniortnlity,  more  than  the  beasts  which  want  indeed  ^  disccnirse  of  reason," 
but  which  live  in  love,  and  by  love,  and  breathe  forth  the  manifestations  of 
their  being  through  the  sam(9  corruptible  clay  which  makes  the  whole  eartii 
one  mysterious  burial-place,  unfathomable  to  the  deepest  soundings  of  our 
souls ! 

SHEPHERD. 

True,  Mr  De  Qunshy— true,  true.  Pride's  at  the  bottom  o'  a'  our  blind- 
ness, and  a*  our  wickedness,  and  a'  our  madness;  for  if  we  did  indeed 
and  of  verity,  a'  the  nichts  and  a'  the  days  o*  our  life,  sleepin'  and  waukia', 
in  delicht  or  in  despair,  aye  remember,  and  never  for  a  single  moment  for- 
got, that  we  are  a* — worms — Milton,  and  Spenser,  and  Newton— -gods  as  they 
were  on  earth — ^and  that  they  were  ffods,  did  not  the  flowers  and  the  stars 
declare,  and  a'  the  t^va  blended  warlas  o'  Poetry  and  Science,  lyin'  as  it  were 
like  the  skies  o'  heaven  reflected  in  the  waters  o'  the  earth,  in  ane  auithei's 
arms  ?  Aye,  Shakspeare  himsell  a  worm — and  Imogen,  and  Desdemons, 
and  Ophelia,  a'  but  the  eemages  o'  worms — and  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  and 
Hamlet !  ^^^le^e  would  be  then  our  pride  and  the  self-idolatry  o'  our  pride, 
and  all  the  vain-glorifications  o'  our  imagined  magnificence?  Dashed  doon 
into  the  worm-holes  o'  our  birth-place,  among  all  crawlin'  and  slimy  things 
— and  afraid  in  our  lurking  places  to  face  the  divine  purity  o'  the  far  wr* 
afif  and  eternal  heavens  in  their  mflnitude  f — ^Puir  Bronte's  dead  and  buried 
--and  sae  in  a  few  years  will  a'  Us  Fowre  be  I  Had  we  naething  but  our 
boasted  reason  to  trust  in,  the  dusk  would  become  the  dark— and  the  darit 
the  mirk,  mirk,  mirk  ;^but  we  hare  the  Bible,— and  lo  I  a  golden  lamp  II* 
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luminin^  the  short  midnicht  that  blackens  between  the  mortal  twilight 
and  the  immortal  dawn. 

NORTH  (blowing  a  boatswain*i  whistle,) 
Gentlemen— look  here  1  (A  nobh  ymmg  Newfoundlander  comes  bounding 
into  the  Arbour.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  me!  mercy  me!  The  rerra  dowg  himsell!  The  dowg  wi'  the 
star-like  breast! 

NORTH. 

Allow  me,  my  friend,  to  introduce  you  to  O'Beontb. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye — I'll  shake  paws  wi*  you,  my  gran'  fallow;  and  though  it's  as  true 
among  dowgs  as  men,  that  he's  a  clever  chiel  that  kens  his  ain  father,  yet 
as  sure  as  wee  Jamie's  mine  ain,  are  you  auld  Bronte's  son.  You've  gotten 
the  verra  same  identical  shake  o'  the  paw — the  verra  same  identical  wag  o' 
the  tail.  (See,  as  Bums  says,  hoo  it  ^^hanffs  ower  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swuri.") 
Your  chowks  the  same— like  him  too,  as  Snakspeare  says,  **  dew-lapped  like 
Thessawlian  bills."  The  same  bnud,  smooth,  triangular  lugs,  hanging  doon 
aneath  your  chafts ;  and  the  same  still,  serene,  smilin',  and  sagacious  een. 
Bark !  man — bark !  let  us  hear  you  bai'k — Aye,  that's  the  verra  key  that  Bronte 
barked  on  whenever  *'  his  blood  was  up  and  heart  beat  high:"  and  I'se  war- 
rant that  in  anither  year  or  less,  in  a  street-row  like  your  sire  you'll  clear 
the  causeway  o'  a  clud  o*  curs,  and  carry  the  terror  o'  your  name  frae  the 
Auld  to  the  New  Flesh-market ;  though,  tak'  my  advice,  ma  dear  (VBronte, 
and,  except  when  circumstances  imperiously  demand  war,  be  thou—- thou 
jewel  of  a  Jowler— a  lover  of  peace  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  am  desirous,  Mr  Hogg,  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance-^nay,  I  hope  of 
forming  the  friendship — of  that  noble  animal.  Will  you  permit  him  to— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Gaung  your  wa's,  O'Bronte,  and  speak  till  the  English  Opium-Eater. 
Ma  faith !  You  hae  nae  need  o'  droogs  to  raise  your  animal  speerits,  or 
hichen  your  imagination.  What'n  intensity  o'  life ! — But  whare  s  he  been 
syne  he  was  puppied,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

On  board  a  whaler.    No  education  like  a  trip  to  Davis's  Straits. 

SHEPHERD. 

He'll  hae  speeld,  I'se  warrant  him,  mony  an  iceberg— and  worried  mony 
a  seal — aiblins  a  walrus,  or  sea-lion.  But  are  ye  no  feard  o'  his  rinnin'  awa' 
to  sea  ? 

NORTH. 

The  spirit  of  his  sire,  James,  has  entered  into  him,  and  he  would  lie,  till 
he  was  a  skeleton,  upon  my  grave. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  canna  be  denied,  sir,  that  you  hae  an  unaccoontable  power  o'  attachln' 
to  you,  no  only  dowgs,  but  men,  women,  and  children.  I've  never  dooted 
but  that  you  maun  hae  some  magical  poother,  that  you  blaw  in  amang  their 
hair — na,  intill  their  verra  lugs  and  een — imperceptible  fine  as  the  motes  i* 
the  sun— and  then  there's  nae  resistance,  out  the  sternest  Whig  saftens 
afore  you,  the  roots  o'  the  Radical  relax,  and  a'  distinctions  o'  a^c,  sex,  and 
pairty — the  last  the  stubbomest  and  dourest  o'  a' — fade  awa'  intill  undistin- 
guishable  confusion — and  them  that's  no  in  the  secret  o'  your  glamoury,  fears 
that  the  end  o'  the  warld's  at  haun',  and  that  there'll  sime  be  nae  mair  use 
for  goods  and  chattels  in  the  Millennium. 

TICKLER. 

As  I  am  a  Christian — •^ 

SHEPHERD. 

You  a  Christian ! 

TICKLER. 

——Mr  De  Quincey  has  given  O'Bronte  a  box  of  opium. 

SHEPHERD. 

What?  Has  the  dowg  swallowed  the  spale-box  o'  pills?  We  maun  gar 
him  throw  it  up. 
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NORTH. 

Just  like  that  subscriber,  who  alone,  out  of  the  present  population  of  the 
globe,  has  thrown  up — The  Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw — ^haw — haw— capital  wut !  Syne  he  cou'dna  digeest  it,  he  has  reason 
to  be  thanJkfu'  that  the  Dooble  Nummer  didna  stick  in  his  weasen,  and  mak 
him  a  corp.  What  wou'd  hae  becum  o'  him,  had  they  exploded  like  twa 
bomb-shells  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  most  monstrous  and  ignominious  ignorance  reigns  among  all  the  phy- 
sicians of  Europe,  respecting  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  poppy. 

SHEPHERD. 

wush  in  this  case,  sir,  that  the  poppy  mayna  pruve  ower  poorfii'  for  the 
puppy,  and  that  the  dowg's  no  a  deaa  man.  WuU  ye  take  your  bible-oath 
that  he  bolted  the  box  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Hogg,  I  never  could  see  any  sufficient  reason  why,  in  a  civilized  and 
Cliristian  country,  an  oath  should  be  administered  even  to  a  witness  in  a 
.  court  of  justice.  Without  any  formula.  Truth  is  felt  to  be  sacred — ^nor  will 
any  words  weigh 

SHEPHERD. 

YouVe  for  upsettin'  the  haill  frame  o*  ceevil  society,  sir,  and  bringin'  back 
on  this  kintra'  a'  the  horrors  o*  the  French  Revolution.  The  power  o'  an 
oath  lies  no  in  the  Reason,  but  in  ^e  Imagination.  Reason  tells  that  simple 
affirmation  or  denial  should  be  aneuch  atween  man  and  man.  But  Reason 
canna  bin*,  or,  if  she  do.  Passion  snaps  the  chain.  F(h-  ilka  passion,  sir,  even 
a  passion  for  a  bead  or  a  button,  is  as  strong  as  Sampson  burstin'  the  wythies. 
But  Imagination  can  bin',  for  she  ca*s  onherFlamin'  Ministers — The  Fears; 
— they  palsy-strike  the  arm  that  would  disobey  the  pledged  lips — and  thus 
oaths  are  dreadfu'  as  Erebus  and  the  gates  o'  hell. — ^But  see  what  ye  hae 
done,  sir,— only  look  at  O'Bronte. 

[  O^  Bronte  saliies  from  the  Arbour — goes  driving  head  over  heels 
through  among  the  flower-beds^  tearing  up  pinks  and  carnations  with 
his  mouth  andpawsy  and^  finally ,  mcAes  rqtcated  attempts  to  climb 
vp  a  tree, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

No  such  case  is  recorded  in  the  medical  books — and  very  important  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  an  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena  now 
exhibited  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  canine  species,  under  such  a 
dose  of  opium  as  would  probably  send  Mr  Coleridge  nimself  to 

SHEPHERD. 

his  lang  hame— or  Mr  De  Qunshy  either — ^though  I  should  be  loth 

to  lose  sic  a  poet  as  the  ane,  and  sic  a  philosopher  as  the  ither— or  aic  a 
dowg  as  O'Bronte — But  look  at  him  speelin'up  me  apple-tree  like  the  auld 
serpent !  He's  thinkin'  himsell,  in  the  ddusion  o*  tiie  aroo^,  a  wull-cat  or  a 
bear,  and  has  clean  forgotten  his  origin.  Dell  tak  me  gm  I  ever  saw  the 
match  o'  that !  He's  gotten  up ;  and  s  lyin'  a'  his  length  on  the  branch,  as 
if  he  were  streekin'  himsell  out  to  sleep  on  the  ledge  o'  a  bri^ !  What 
thocht's  gotten  intill  his  head  noo  ?  He's  for  herryin  the  goldfinch's  nest 
amang  the  veiTa  tapmost  blossoms  ! — Aye,  my  lad !  that  was  a  thud ! 

[  O*  Bronte,  who  has  fallen  from  the  pippin,  recovers  his  feet — storms 
the  Arbour — upsets  the  table,  with  all  the  bottles,  glasses,  and  plates, 
and  then,  dashing  through  the  glass  front'door  of  the  Lodge,  disap^ 
pears  with  a  crash  into  the  interior, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER, 

Miraculous ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A  hairy  hurricane !— What  think  ye,  su-,  o'  the  Scottish  Opium- 

Eater  ? 

-  ,  .    ,  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  hope  It  IS  not  hydrophobia. 

TT  .^  TICKLER. 

poonlrT^^   ^  ^'  imagines  himself  at  the  whaling,  and  is  off  with  the  har- 
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SHBPBBRD. 

A  viBion  o'  blubber's  in  his  sowle*  Oh  I  that  he  cou'd  gie  the  warld  his 
Ck>iifessions  I 

ENGLISH  OPiUHrEATElt. 

Mr  Hogg,  how  am  I  to  understand  that  insinuationy  sir  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony  way  you  like.  But»  did  ever  ony  body  see  a  philosopher  sae  pas- 
sionate ?  ne  cool—be  cool. 

TICKLER. 

See,  see,  see  I 
[O' Bronte, 

Like  a  glory  from  eifar. 
Like  a  reappearing  star. 

Comes  sponging  back  into  the  cool  of  the  evening^  with  Cyprus, 
North's  unique  male  tortoisesheU  cat  in  his  mouth,  followed  by 
John  and  Betty,  broom-and-^it^rmed,  with  other  domestics  in  the 
distance. 

NORTH. 

Drop  Cyprus,  you  villain  I  Drop  Cyprus,  you  villain  I  I  say,  you  villain, 
drop  Cyprus— or  I  will  brain  you  with  Crutch! 

[& Bronte  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrances,  and  continues  his 
cat-carrying  career  through  flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen-gardens — the 
crutch  having  sped  after  him  in  vain,  and  upset  a  beehive. 

TICKLER. 

Demme— Fm  off*  [Makes  himself  scarce. 

NORTH. 

Was  that  thunder? 

SHEPHERD. 

Bees— -bees — ^bees  I  Intil  the  Ai'bour— intil  the  Arbour — Oh  I  that  it  had 
a  door  wi'  a  hinge,  and  a  bolt  in  the  inside  I  Hoo  the  swarm's  ragin'  wud  I 
The  hummin'  heavens  is  ower  het  to  baud  them — and  if  ae  leader  chances 
to  cast  his  ee  hither,  we  are  lost.  For  let  but  ane  set  the  example,  and  in  a 
moment  there  '11  be  a  charge  o'  begnots. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  Georgics,  Virgil,  at  once  poet  and  naturalist — 
and  indeed  the  two  characters  are,  I  believe,  uniformly  united— -beautifully 
treats  of  the  economy  of  bees — and  I  remember  one  passage 

SHEPHERD. 

They're  after  Tickler — they're  after  Tickler — like  a  cloud  o'  Cossacks  or 
Polish  Lancei*8 — a'  them  that's  no  settlin'  on  the  crutch.  And  see— see  a 
division — the  left  o'  the  army — is  bearin'  doon  on  O'Bronte.  He'll  sune 
liberate  Ceeprus. 

TICKLER  (jsub  tegminefagiJ) 

Murder — murder — murder  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  you  may  roar — that's  nae  fiea-bitin' — ^nor  midge-bitin' neither— na,  it's 
waur  than  wasps — for  wasps's  stings  hae  nae  barbs,  but  bees's  hae — and  when 
they  strike  them  in,  they  canna  rug  them  out  again  withouten  leavin'  ahint 
their  entrails — sae  they  curl  theirsells  up  upon  the  wound,  be  it  on  haun, 
neck,  or  face,  and,  demon-like,  spend  their  vitality  in  the  sting,  till  the  venom 
gangs  dirlin'  to  your  verra  heart.  But  do  ye  ken  I'm  amaist  sorry  for  Mr 
Tickler — for  he'll  be  murdered  outricht  by  the  insecks — although  he  in  a 
mainner  deserved  it  for  rinnin'  awa',  and  no  sharin'  the  common  danger 
wi'  the  rest  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arbour.  If  he  escapes  wi'  his  life,  we  maun 
ca'  a  court-martial,  and  hae  him  brock  for  cooardice.  Safe  us — he's  co- 
min'  here,  wi'  the  haill  bike  about  his  head  I — Let  us  rin — let  us  rin  I  Let  us 
rin  for  our  lives !  [The  Shepherd  is  off  and  away. 

NORTH. 

What  I  and  be  broke  for  cowardice  ?  Let  us  die  at  our  post  like  men. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  have  heard  Mr  Wordsworth  deliver  an  opinion,  respecting  the  courage, 
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or  rather  the  cowardice,  of  poets,  which  at  the  time,  I  confess,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  unwarranted  by  any  of  tiie  acoredited  phmiomena  of  the  poelical 
character.  It  was  to  this  effect :  That  every  passion  of  the  poel  being  of 
**  imagination  all  compact,"  fear  would  in  all  probability,  on  sudden  and 
unforeseen  emergencies,  gain  an  undue  ascendency  in  his  being  over  all 
the  other  unaroused  active  powers  i — (and  here  suffer  me  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  against  believing,  that  by  the  use  of  such  terms  as  Active  Powers, 
1  mean  to  cl&ss  mvself,  as  a  metaphysical  moralist,  in  the  Sootdsh  schixd,— 
that  is,  the  school  more  especially  of  Reid  and  Stewart— whose  ignorance 
of  the  Will — ^the  sole  provmce  or  Moral  Philosophy — I  hold  tq  be  equally 
shameful  and  conspicuous :)  so  that,  except  in  cases  where  that  Fear  was 
withstood  bv  the  force  of  Sympathy,  the  poet  so  assailed  would,  ten  to  one, 
(such  was  the  homely  egression  of  tjie  Bard  anxious  to  clench  it^)  take  to 
almost  immediate  flight  This  doctrine,  as  I  have  said,  appeared  to  me,  st 
that  time,  not  to  be  founded  on  a  sufficiently  copious  and  comprehensiTe 
induction ; — ^but  I  had  very  soon  after  its  oral  delivery  by  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Excursion,  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  it  to  the  test  act:— 
For,  as  Mr  Wordsworth  and  myself  were  walking  through  a  field  of  consi- 
derable— ^nay,  great  extent  of  acres— discussing  the  patriotism  of  the  Spa- 
niardsi  and  in<H-e  paiticulaFly  the  heroic  defence  of 

^  Iberian  burghers,  when  the  sword  they  drew 
In  Zaragoaa,  naked  to  the  gales 
Of  fier(^y«breathing  war,'*^ 

a  bull— of  a  red  colour  (and  that  there  must  be  something  essentially  and 
inherently  vehement  in  red,  or  rather  the  natural  idea  of  red,  was  interest- 
ingly proved  by  that  answer  of  the  blind  man  to  an  enquirer  more  distin- 
guished probably  for  his  curiosity  than  his  acuteness — **  that  it  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet")  bore  down  suddenly  upon  our  discourse,  breaking, 
as  you  may  well  suppose,  the  thread  thereof,  and  dissipating,  for  a  while, 
the  many  high  dreams  (dreams  indeed !)  which  we  had  been  delighting  to 
predict  of  the  future  fates  and  fortunes  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Bard^s  words, 
immediately  before  the  intrusion  of  Taurus,  were,  <^  that  death  was  a  bug- 
bear," and  that  the  universal  Spanish  nation  would  "  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation." One  bellow — and  we  were  both  hadess  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch.  **  If  they  do,"  said  I,  ^  I  hope  it  will  not  be  after  our  fashion,  with 
fear  and  trembling."  But  I  rather  suspect,  Mr  North,  that  I  am  this  mo* 
ment  stung  by  one  of  those  insects,  behind  the  ear,  and  in  among  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  creature  has  yet  disengaged— or  rather 
disentangled  itself  from  the  nape— for  I  feel  it  struffgling  about  the  not — 
I  trust— -Immedicable  wound— tne  bee  being  scarcely  distinguishable,  while 
I  place  my  finger  on  the  spot,  from  the  swelling  round  the  puncture  made 
by  its  sting,  which,  judging  from  the  pain,  must  have  been  surcharged  with 
— ^nay,  steeped  in  venom.  The  pain  is  indeed  most  acute — and  approaches 
to  anguish — I  had  almost  said,  agony. 

NORTH. 

Bruise  the  bee  "*  even  on  the  wound  himself  has  made."    'Tis  the  only 
specific.-* Any  alleviation  of  agony  ? 

BNOLISH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

A  shade.   The  analysis  of  such  pain  as  I  am  now  suiering— or  say  rather, 
enduring-— 

[TiGKLER  and  the  Shepherd,  after  having  in  vain  sought  skc^ 
among  the  shrubs,  come  flying  demented  towards  the  Arbour. 
tickler  and  shepherd. 
Murder  I — ^murder  I— murder  I 

NORTH. 

•*  Arcades  ambo, 
Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati  I" 

p,      ,  ENGLISH  opium-eater. 

t^h  encircled,  as  to  his  forehead,  with  a  livinir  crown— a  murmuiii 
bee-diadem  worthy  of  Aristeus. 
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KO&TH. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  minj^le  yourselves  with  us,  I  will  shoot  you  both  dead 
upon  the  spot  with  this  rowling-piece. 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  foolin'-piece  ?  Oh  I  sir,  but  you're  cruel ! 

[Tickler  lies  dqwn,  and  rolls  himself  on  a  plat 

NORTH. 

Destruction  to  a  bed  of  onion-seed !  James  I  into  the  tool-house. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  tried  it  thrice — ^but  John  and  Betty  hae  barred  themselves  in  against 
the  swarm — oh !  dear  me — Fm  exhowsted— sae  let  me  lie  down  and  dee 
beside  Mr  Tickler  I 

[The  Shepherd  lies  down  beside  Mr  Tickler, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  I  am  more  near-sighted  than  ever,  it 
would  be  that  I  do  not  see  in  all  the  air,  or  round  the  luminous  temples  of 
Messrs  Tickler  and  Hogg,  one  single  bee  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

NORTH. 

They  have  all  deserted  their  stations,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
O'Bronte.    Now,  Cyprus,  run  for  your  life ! 

SHEPHERD  (raising  his  head.) 
Hoo  he's  devoorin'  them  by  hunders ! — Look,  Tickler. 

TICKLES. 

My  eyes,  James,  are  bunged  up — ^and  I  am  flesh-blind. 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo  they're  yokin*  to  Ceeprus !  His  tail's  as  thick  vn'  pain  and  rage 
as  my  arm.  Hear  till  him  caterwaulin'  like  a  haill  roof-fu'  I  Ma  stai's,  he  11 
gang  mad,  and  O'Bronte  '11  gang  mad,  and  we'll  a'  gang  mad  thegither,  and 
uie  gai'den  '11  be  ae  great  madhouse,  and  we'll  tear  ane  anither  to  pieces, 
and  eat  ane  anither  up  stoop  and  roop,  and  a'  that'll  be  left  o'  us  in  the 
momin'  '11  be  some  bloody  tramplin'  up  and  doon  the  beds,  and  that'll  be 
a  catasti'ophe  waur — if  possible — than  that  o'  Sir  Walter's  Ayrshire  Tra- 
gedy— ana  Mr  Murray  '11  melodramateeze  us  in  a  peece  ca'd  the  "  Bluidy 
Battle  o'  the  Bees ;"  and  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  '11  a'  be  crooded  to  suffo- 
cation for  a  hunder  nichts  at  haill  price,  to  behold  swoopin'  alang  the  stage 
the  Last  o'  the  Noctes  Ahbrosianje  !  I ! 

ENGLISH  opium-eater. 

Then  indeed  will  the  ''  gaiety  of  nations  be  eclipsed,"  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  mav  resign  their  commission  in  the  sky,  and  old  Nox  re-ascend,  never 
more  to  be  dislodged  from  the  usurpation  of  the  effiaced,  obliterated,  and 
extinguished  universe. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  need  o'  exaggeration.  But  sure  eneuch,  I  wndna*,  for  anither  year, 
in  that  case,  insure  the  life  o*  the  Solar  System. — {Rising  up.)  Whare's  a' 
the  bees  ? 

NORTH. 

The  hive  is  almost  exterminated.  You  and  Tickler  have  slain  your 
dozens  and  your  tens  of  dozens — O'Bronte  has  swallowed  some  scores — 
Cyprus  made  no  bones  of  his  allowance — and  Mr  De  Quincey  put  to  death 
—one.  So  much  for  the  killed.  The  wounded  you  may  see  crawling  in 
all  directions,  dazed  and  dusty ;  knitting  their  hind  legs  together,  and  impo- 
tently  attempting  to  unfurl  their  no  longer  gauzy  wings.  As  to  the  miss- 
ing, driven  by  fear  from  house  and  home,  they  will  continue  for  days  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  birds,  while  expiring  on  their  backs  on  the  tops  of  thistles 
and  binweeds— and  of  the  living,  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundreds  may  be  on 
the  combs,  conferring  on  state-affairs,  and>— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Moumin'  for  their  queen.    Sit  up.  Tickler. 

[Tickler  rises,  and  shakes  himself. 
What'n  a  face ! 

NORTH. 

Ton  my  soul,  my  dear  Timothy,  you  must  be  bled  forthwith— for  in  this 
hot  weather  inflammation  and  fever—* 
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8HEPBBBD. 

Wull  soon  end  in  moriificadon — ^then  como  and  then  deatfa.  We  maun 
lance  and  leech  him,  Mr  North*  for  we  canna  afford,  wi'  a'  hia  failin'a,  to  lose 
Southside. 

TICKLER. 

Lend  me  your  ann»  Kit— - 

NORTH. 

Take  my  crutch,  my  poor  dear  fellow.    How  are  you  now  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  are  you  noo  ? — ^Hoo  are  you  noo  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Tickler,  I  would  fain  hope,  sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  aaaault  of 
these  infuriated  insects,  which  m  numbers  without  number  numberleea,  on 
the  upsetting 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  oh !— Whoh !  whoh !— Whuh  I  whuh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That  comes  o'  wearin'  nankeen  pantaloons  without  drawers,  and  thin 
French  silk  stockin's  wi'  open  gushets,  and  nae  neckcloth,  like  Lord  Byron. 
I  fin'  corduroys  and  tap-boots  impervious  to  a'  mainner  o'  inaecks,  bees, 
wasps,  hornets,  ants,  midges,  clegs,  and  warst  o*  a' — the  gad.  By  the  time 
the  bite  reaches  the  skin,  the  venom's  drawn  oot  by  ever  so  mony  plies  o' 
leatTier,  linen,  and  wurset—and  the  spat's  only  kitly.  But  (putting  his  hand 
to  his  face)  what's  this?— Am  I  wearin'  a  mask? — a  fawse  face  wi'  a 
muckle  nose  ?  Tell  me,  Mr  North,  tell  me,  Mr  De  Qunshy,  on  the  honours 
o'  twa  gentlemen  as  you  are,  am  I  the  noo  as  ugly  as  Mr  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

'Twould  be  hard  to  decide,  James,  which  face  deserves  the  palm;  yet — 
let  me  see — let  me  see — I  think — I  think,  if  there  be  indeed  some  slight 
shade  of — What  say  you,  Mr  De  Quincey  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  beg  leave,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  either  party,  to  decline 
delivering  any  opinion  on  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy,  and       ■ 
TICKLER  and  SHEPHERD  (ffuffawtng,) 
Wliat'n  a  face  !  what'n  a  face !  O !  what'n  a  face  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  a  small  pocket-mirror,  which,  ever  aince  the 
year 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  be  sae  chronological,  sir,  when  a  body's  sufferin'.  Gie's  the  ghiss, 
(looks  in,)  and  that's  me  ?  Blue,  black,  ochre,  gambooshe,  purple,  pink,  and 
— green  I  Bottle-nosed— wi'  een  like  a  piggie's  I  The  OwUier  o'  Ae  Queen's 
Wake !  I  maun  hae  my  pictur  ta'en  oy  John  Watson  Gordon,  set  in  dia- 
monds, and  presented  to  the  Empress  o'  Russia,  or  some  iUier  croon'd 
head.  I  wunner  what  wee  Jamie  wad  think  I  It  is  a  phenomena  o'  a  £2- 
zionamy — An'  hoo  sail  I  get  oot  the  stings  r 

NORTH. 

We  must  apply  a  searching  poultice. 

SHEPHERD. 

O*  raw  veal  ? 

TICKLER  (taking  the  mirror  out  qfthe  shepherd's  hand.^ 
Aye! 

NORTH. 

'Twould  be  dangerous,  Timothy,  with  that  face,  to  sport  Narcissus. 

"  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen, 
So  aptly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature  I" 

Hal  O'Bronte? 

[  O' Bronte  enters  the  Arbour^  still  under  the  influence  ofop\ 
What  is  your  opinion  of  these  faces  ? 
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o'bronts. 
Bow — ^wow— wow — ^wow — Bow  -wow — ^wow — wow  I 

SHEPHERD. 

He  taks  ub  for  Eskymaws. 

NORTH. 

Say  rather  seals,  or  searliQns. 

o'brontb. 
Bow— wow— wow — ^wow-wBow — wow — ^wow— wow! 

SHEPHERD. 

Laugh'd  at  by  a  dowg !— Wha  are  ye  ? 

[John  and  Betty  enter  the  Arbour  with  bcisins  and  towels,  and  a 
phial  of  leeches. 

NORTH. 

Let  me  manage  the  worms. — Lively  as  fleas.' 

[Mr  North,  with  tender  dexterity^  applies  six  leeches  to  the  Shep- 
herd's face, 

shepherd. 
Preens — preens — preens — ^preens  I 

NORTH. 

Now,  Tickler. 

[Attempts,  unsuccessfully y  to  perform  the  same  kind  office  to 
Tickler. 
Your  sanguineous  system,  Timothy,  is  corrupt    They  wont  fasten. 

shepherd. 
Wunna  they  sook  him  ?  I  fin'  mine  hanffin'  cauld  frae  temple  to  chaft, 
and  swallin — there's  ane  o'  them  played  piowp  intill  the  baishm. 

NORTH. 

Betty— the  salt. 

shepherd. 
Strip  them,  Leezy.    «There's  anither. 

NORTH, 

Steady,  my  dear  Timothy,  steady;  aye !  there  he  does  it,  a  prime  worm 
»-of  himself  a  host.    Sir  John  Leech. 

shepherd. 
You're  no  feared  for  bluid,  Mr  De  Qunshy  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  little  so — of  my  own. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  WUS8  Mr  Wordsworth's  auld  leech-gatherer  was  here  to  gie  us  his  opi- 
nion o'  thae  worms.  It's  a  gran'  soobjeck  for  a  poem — Leech-Gatherin' ! 
I  think  I  see  the  body  gaun  intill  the  pool,  knee-aeep  in  mud,  and  bringin' 
them  out  stickin'  till  his  taes.  There's  whiles  mair  genius  in  the  choice  o' 
a  soobjeck,  than  in  the  execution.  I  wunner  Mr  Wordsworth  never  thocht 
o'  composin'  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  or  Miltonic  blanks,  on  a 
**  Beggar  sitting  on  a  stane  by  the  roadnside  crackin'  lice  in  the  head  o'  her 
baim.^'    What^s  in  a  name  ? 

**  A  louse 
By  any  other  name  would  bite  as  sharp ;" 
and  he  micht  ca't — for  he's  fond  o'  soundin'  words, — see  the  Excursion 
passim — "  The  Plague  o'  Lice,"  and  the  mother  o'  the  brat  would  personify 
the  ministering  angel.    Poetry  would  shed  a  halo  round  its  pow — conse- 
crate the  haunted  hair,  and  beautify  the  very  vermin. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  observe  that  a  state  of  extreme  languor  has  succeeded  excitement,  and 
that  O'Bronte  has  now  fallen  asleep.  Hark !  a  compressed  whine,  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  general  convulsion  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  indi- 
cates that  the  creature  is  in  the  dream-world. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  dookin'  I  or  fechtin' — or  makin'  up  to  a 

NORTH, 

Remove  the  apparatus. 
[John  and  Betty  carry  away  the  basins,  pitchers,  phial,  towels,  §-c.  8fc, 
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lance  r/i^'^^  jtorth. 

Sou*  ysJ*'*^'         ^^   mt  dim  diBcolor8tlo&  setfl  off  the  brUliancj 

tt>(*pf'^"'^'f§d^^'^>  *^^  ^  a™  n^*  8'*^®  ^  ^®  bridge  of  your 
.■  n^^  ^y"  ^.^be  not  an  improvement 

*^tsitBO^'^  (SHEPHERD. 

^  .^g^^'^tf/nMmairftbootit   Thafdricb^  Mr  Tickler,  to  bang 

\^'eeh  ^^ffcby  ower  your  face,  like  a  nun  takin'  the  veil,    Whare 

wer^^  NORTH. 

If  were  discuBsing  the  commercial  spirit,  James,  which  is  now  the  ru- 
•  l^e  reigning  spirit  of  our  age  and  country. 

^^  SHEPHERD. 

jTie  M^^  ^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Episode. 

NORTH. 

Witt  you  be  so  good.  Tickler,  as  repeat  to  Mr  TLogg,  who  I  believe  was 
jiot  Attending  to  you  at  the  time,  what  you  said  about— -Oedit 

TICKLER. 

I  conceive,  Mr  Ho^,  that  within  these  last  thirty  years,  the  facili^es  of 
credit  in  all  ihe  transactions  of  trade  have  been  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent 
Gredit  has  been  granted  from  one  house  of  trade  to  another  upon  a  much 
]es8  jealous  estimate  of  their  respectability  than  heretofore;  and  farther,  it 
has  been  the  general  spirit  of  all  nouses  to  avail  themselves  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  formerly  of  their  own  power  of  commanding  credit,  bo  as  great- 
ly to  enlarge  the  proportion  of  their  actual  transactions  to  their  actual  ca- 
pital. It  has  been  tne  effect  of  the  same  spirit,  that  numberless  traders 
m  those  inferior  departments  of  trade,  in  which  the  circulation  of  their  own 
documents  of  debt  as  money  was  dreamt  of,  have  extensively  put  them 
forth ;  and  it  has  been  the  last  excess  of  the  system,  that  Vouchers  of  trans- 
actions, which  had  never  taken  place,  have  been  put  into  circulation,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  as  documents  of  real  debt 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Ay,  Mr  Tickler,  and  to  crown  the  system,  and  consummate  the  work,  those 
houses  which  are  to  the  Commercial  World  the  especial  managers  of  Credit, 
and  the  organs,  I  may  say^  of  Circulation  to  the  documents  ofcredit,  in  part 
acting  upon,  and  in  part  yielding,  to  the  same  spirit,  have  created,  or  car- 
ried  to  an  extent  before  unknown  the  creation  ot  a  species  of  documents  of 
their  own^namely,  of  debt  created,  either  by  tfie  deposit  in  their  hands  of 
such  vouchers  as  you  have  spoken  of,  (in  which'case  it  might  be  said  tJiey  en- 
larged the  operations  of  credit  bjr  substituting  their  own  high  responsibility 
for  the  doubtful  or  obscure  credit  of  the  vouchers  made  over  to  them ;)  or, 
though  in  theb*  nature  essentially  vouchers  of  debt,  they  have  been  granted 
upon  no  debt  whatever,  but  as  money  upon  securities  more  ot  less  scru- 
pulously taken :— In  which  case,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  Houses,  as  far 
as  they  ascertained  well  their  security,  and  were  themselves  responsible, 
availed  themselves  of  a  Commercial  Form  to  give  the  utmost  extent  to 
legitimate  credit:— But,  as  far  as  they  acted  upon  insufficient  securitv,  or 
beyond  their  own  responsibility,  that  they  gave  their  names  to  authenticate 
to  the  public  by  false  vouchers  an  unreal  and  illusory  credit 

NORTH. 

Here  then,  sir,  is  an  indisputable  instance  of  credit  acting  wifli  injuriouf 
force  in  accelerating  the  operations  of  commerce.  And  methinks,  Mr  D« 
Quincey,  I  see  in  those  violent  extinctions  of  credit,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences  they  spread  around  them,  the  symptoms  of  a  general  and  fearfiiJ 
disease.  I  see  in  the  application  of  such  terms  as  avidity,  vehemence  of 
activity,  passion— if  they  are  just— to  the  commercial  transactions  of  a  great 
people,  indications  of  some  most  disordered  condition  among  them;  and 
above  all,  I  recognise  in  the  change  of  habits,  manners,  and  character, 
throughout  all  the  people  of  the  land,  which  these  years  have  witnessed, 
^Jlf^^^  ^''^^j®'*  ®/  commercial  activity  far  beyond  what  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety demands-disordering  and  menacing  disorders. 


It  is  till  T^f  bfldi  sir.  Se«  how  the  fluetuatloiifl  of  eomttietee^  whieh 
carry  ]if)d  to  one  part  of  A  <;ountrf ,  and  leave  distress  in  dllother,  wUl  b6 
more  frequest  and  extremei  as  the  activity  of  coinmerce  iticreasefi. 

feNGLlSH  dPiUM-EATER. 

Yeat—all  the  powers  of  Nature  oroceed  br  change  |  that  ehariM  ItldtidM 
destruction  ftnd  production  f— but  m  slow  ehange,  the  destruction  iS  silent 
decay  $  in  rapid  change,  it  is  a  desolfttion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Said  ye.  sir,  that  the  prosperity  0'  commerce  includes  in  it  a  sort  o'  de- 
struction ? 

English  opiua^-eater. 

I  did.  Its  imnfovetnents  ttre  founded  on  injuiy,'  fot  the  Improremeilt 
is  the  raising  Ot  some  above  those  Ovei^  whotn  the  improvement  is  made; 
Thus  we  know  that  many  of  the  great  impi^dvements  in  our  manufactures, 
though  they  have  advlinced  the  prOspetity  Of  the  country,  have  sptead 
much  injury  where  they  were  first  introdticed ;  in  many  places  of  old-esta- 
blished trade  which  hate  maae  great  adviineement,  many  of  the  old  houses 
have  quite  sunk ;  and  the  outcry  Of  the  people,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  wealthier  classes  to  the  aiitnorities  6t  the  country  agHinst  improvement 
in  other  places,  are  all  evidence  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  commercial 
advancement  to  depress  while  it  raises ;  and  therefore  furnish  grounds  for 
an  opinion  that  rapid  commercial  prosperity  will  be  at  all  times  throwing 
down  great  numbers  into  uttet'  indigence  and  niisery,  overwhelming  by  the 
suddenness  of  iheii-  calamit)r  those  who  In  slower  change  might  have  fore- 
seen and  eseaped  one  after  the  other  front  impending  poverty. 

NORTrt, 

And  then,  sir,  these  parts  of  trade  thus  Suspended^  hftvfe  themselves,  per* 
haps,  been  rapidly  increasing ;  so  that  it  falls  upon  a  portion  of  the  people 
in  a  state  of  rapid  increase,  who  meet  it  ttith  A  greater  shock^K>n  lai^ge  far 
milies— and  families,  too,  from  long  habits  of  indulgence,  severer  sufferers 
in  distress,  and  less  able  to  extricate  thetiiselVeS  from  it. 

TICKLER. 

Besides,  in  a  country  urging  on  like  ours  so.  impetuously  in  commercial 
enterprise,  there  is  another  consideration.  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  sHeHfice  of 
the  labouring  people  to  the  insatiable  £lbpetite  for  wealth  of  their  employ- 
ers ?  A  most  inordinate  detnand  for  labour  has  thus  been  created  ,*  for, 
observe.  Gents,  that  I  consider  not  this  present  juncture  of  affairs  at  all-^ 
But  what  is  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  and  country  Y  Thus  sex  and  lige 
have  been  swept  into  the  work  with  no  disctimination.  Thus  the  ivife  and 
mother  of  the  family  has  been  called  from  her  own  place  of  duty,  to  be  made 
an  instrument  of  work, — girls  of  the  tenderest  age  have  been  called  Into  the 
manufactory,  and  grow  up  to  the  age  6f  wives  and  mothers,  with  no  know- 
liedge  of  their  dtities,  as  instruments  of  work  ,•  and  boys  that  shotdd  become 
the  Men  of  the  Comtnunity,  immersed  ftom  their  edrly  years  in  noxious 
employments,  and  oppressed  with  interminable  labour,  rise  up  a  deterionl- 
ted  race — susceptible  of  the  appetites  of  men,  but  bereft  df  that  vigorous 
spirit  which  ougtit  to  mark  the  manhood  of  a  people  ,*  and  which,  if  it  con- 
tains the  violence  of  passion,  contains  also  its  generosity  ,*  contains  too  the 
principle  of  stubborn  endurance,  and  of  hardy  contention  with  any  severer 
fortune.  And  how  hunff  upon  that  trade,  and  trembling  with  every  breath 
that  shakes  it,  is  a  family  which  only  subsists,  while  father,  and  wife,  and 
children,  are  all  racked  with  employment?  What  sort  of  population  will 
that  country  possess,  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  itself,— and  those 
far  greater  vicissitudes  which  the  political  changes  of  the  world  throw  into 

ENGLtSR  OPlUlff-EATER. 

Say, — ^what  is  the  bulwark  of  a  people — the  foundation  of  its  greatness 
and  the  substance  of  its  power  ? — The  virtue  of  the  people ;  their  courage, 
their  independence,  the  severe  fortitude  of  their  souls,  their  hearts  filled 
with  just  and  strong  loves,  the  power  of  their  happiness.  This  is  the  con- 
ception we  fotm  of  the  people  of  this  island  from  north  to  south.    This  is 
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the  character  which  all  tongues  have  qpoken — which  has  been  avouched 
from  affe  to  age — ^the  traditionary  faith  received  by  our  childhood ;  and  now 
we  look  around,  and  tremble  to  discover  that  the  dream  has  passed  away 
from  the  land.  The  overflow  of  wealth  has  run  through  it»  unsettling  aU 
ancient  conditions — ^breaking  up  the  bonds  of  life,  casting,  even  upon  the 
husbandman  amidst  his  fields,  the  restless,  un^vemed,  aspiring  spirit  of 
commerce-— daaaling  and  blinding  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  scat- 
tering among  them  the  vices  of  prosperity,  if  it  has  not  brought  them  ita 
enjoyments. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  mak  me  dispond  o'  the  kintra,  Mr  De  Qunshy.  Hoo  aften  whea 
a's  black  in  natur,  outbursts  the  sun,  and  the  warld*s  filled  wi'  iicht !  Oh ! 
man !  but  there's  a  majestic  meaning  in  thae  twa  words — Great  Britain  ! 
Think  ye  it'll  ever  hae  a  Decline  ana  Fa'  like  the  Roman  Empire? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  seemeth  alike  to  my  reason  and  my  imaginatUMa,  Immortal. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  then  think,  sir,  o'  the  march  o'  intelleck.    That  strengtbens  a  state. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

It  does.    But  not  without  the  flow  of  feeling* 

SHEPHERD. 

Capital  I  I  was  just  gaan  to  bae  said  that»  when  you  took  the  words  out 
o'  my  mouth, 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

We  want  not,  Mr  Hogg,  a  quand^  of  reasonable,  contented,  steady,  so- 
ber, industrious  inhabitants — mere  Chineses,  and  nothing  mcn-e;  but  we 
want  men,  who,  if  invaded,  will  spring  up  as  one  man — loving  their  ances- 
tors, who  cannot  feel  their  gratitude—- 

SHEPHERD, 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expeck  it 

EN6USH  OPIUM-EATER. 

and  doing  every  thing  for  their  posterity,  who  have  done  and  can  da 

nothing  for  them— - 

SHEPHERD* 

Gie  them  first  time  to  get  intill  existence—and  then  they'll—* 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

-*^men  among  whom  crime  is  restrained,  not  by  a  vigilant  police,  but  by 
Rn  awful  sense  of  right  and  wrong^who  love  their  soU,  and  not  only  see  it 
to  be  rich,  but  feel  it  to  be  sacred — ^yea!  to  whom  poverty  and  its  scanty 
hard-wrung  pittances  are  the  gift  of  God 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  roosin  I  You're  an  eloquent 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

^— who  are  sustained  and  animated  in  this  life,  by  the  operation  on  their 
minds  of  their  convictions  of  another — a  people  in  whose  vigorous  spirit 
joy  is  strong,  under  all  external  pressure,  and  who,  stooping  out  of  the  low 
doors  of  tfieir  huts — clay-built,  perhaps,  yet  flower-covered— hold  up  smi- 
ling faces  in  the  sunshine,  and  from  their  bold  foreheads  fling  back  the  blue 
beauty  of  their  native  skies. 

SH  BPHERD 

"  Fling  back  the  blue  beauty  o'  their  native  skies  I"  I'll  briiu}  in  that  in 
my  speech,  the  first  time  I  return  thanks  for  my  health  at  a  pubuc  denner. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  have  been  speaking,  sir,  of  Scotland—a  country  naturally  poor 

SHEPHERD. 

No  sae  naturally  poor  's  it  looks  like,  sir.  In  the  Kerss  o*  Gowrie 
the  sile  s  fifty  yards  deep— a  fine  rich  broon  black  moold,  that  shoots  up 
Wheat  and  beans  twunty  feet  high ;— and  even  in  the  Forest,  what  wi'  the 
aecay  o  great  auld  aik-trees,  and  what  not,  there's  sic  a  deposit,  that  m 
Z^v^  ^  *  ^^^  ^**®  ^  gang  <ioon  amaist  to  the  verra  centre-pint  o'  the 
ST^ia^T  XS."^  ^f^  ^"'^  ®*  ^®  ^^»™»  and  jingle  wi'  vour  pick  again 
I5*^«5vvei.    1  he  Heelans  to  be  sure 's  geyan  staney— -perfeckly  mountaw* 
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neons  ath^ether— but  there,  sir,  you  hear  the  lowin*  o'  cattle  on  a  thou-* 
aan'  hills-^md  the  river-fed  gteus,  (naturally  puir  indeed!)  arena  they 
rich  wi'  the  noblest  o'  a'  craps— craps  o'  men,  sir,  (to  say  naething  the  noo. 
o'  the  snooded  lasses,)  that 

"  Plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array,*' 
(ane  o'  tlie  best  lines,  that,  m  a'  poetry,)  hae  frichtened  the  French  out  o' 
their  senses  time  and  place  without  number,  and  immemorial,  frae  Fon-t 
tenoye  to  Waterloo  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  do  not  disesteem  your  national  enthusiasm,  Mr  Hogg,  but  I  must  not  suffer 
it  to  disturb  the  course  of  my  observations : — and  I  was  about  to  say,  that  in 
richer  and  merry  England,  there  may  be  less  of  that  dignity  of  which  I 
spoke,  because  less  is  overcome;— the  spirit  may  be  less  free  even,  per- 
hap8>  in  some  respects, — ^because  the  body  is  better  endowed ; — yet  hath 
not  such  a  people  great  conceptions  ?  Yea,  the  people  of  England  feel  the 
neatness  of  their  country — ^because  they  know  that  she  has  been  always 
n-ee  and  enlightened  from  Alfred — Magna  Charta — the  Reformation — ^the 
Armada — the  sixteexV  hundred  and  eighty-eight — that  she  has  ever  been 
awful  in  the  sight  of  nations : — And  since,  sir,  you  speak  of  France,  our 
Harry  it  was  that  like  a  lion  ramped  among  the  Lilies — our  Black  Prince, 
that,  in  his  tent  with  captive  kings > 

SHEPHERDr 

'Twas  lucky  for  them  baith,  that  they  never  tried  the  fechtin  on  this  side  o' 
the  Tweed,  wi'  Scotchmen,  or  ablins,  wi'  bluidy  noses,  they  wou'd  hae  bitten 
the  dust  at  Roslin  or  Bannockbum. 

ENGLISH  opium-eater, 

I  foi^et  the  precise  lines,  sir,  but  Shakspeare  makes  some  one  in  that 
noble  <£aina,  Henry  the  V.,  speak  of  the  '*  weasel  Scot,"  who,  during  his 
conquest  of  France, "  Stole  in,  and  sucked  his  princely  eggs" 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a  great  goose  he  was  for  layin*  them  in  an  unprotected  nest  amang 
the  nettles.    Haw,  haw,  haw ! 

NORTH* 

Gentlemen^  gentlemen  I    But  let  me  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
[Mr  North  touches  a  spring^  and  the  chandelier  pendant  from  the  roof 
of  the  Arbour  is  set  suddenly  in  stars. 

SHEPHERD. 

My  sowle  bums  and  lowps  within  me — and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  write  upon 
the  spat  a  glorious  poem ! 

TICKLER. 

On  what  subject? 

SHEPHERD. 

On  ony  soobjeck,  or  on  nae  soobjeck.  Oh !  but  it's  a  divine  idea — the 
idea  o'  immortal  fame ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  Mr  Hogg; 
-—one.  Delight  in  the  works  of  God,  from  which  the  energy  of  Genius 
springs— and  one,  Pride  in  its  ovni  powers,  from  which  springs  the  energy 
of  Ambition. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  ma  opinion,  baith  thae  twa  soorces  o'  energy  are  in  a'  minds  whatsom- 
ever,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Yes,  Mr  Hogg,  they  are ;  but  in  different  allotment  One,  either  by  na- 
ture, or  by  the  sources  of  life,  will  be  predominant  If  the  delight  in  good, 
in  natural  and  morid  beauty,  be  the  stronger  principle,  then  all  the  energy 
that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  strength  and  skill,  and  from  the  plea- 
sure of  activity,  falls  into  subservience  to  the  nobler  power ;  and  tnose 
men  are  produced,  who,  if  their  talents  are  great,  and  fall  in  with  great 
occasions,  receive  the  name  of  teachers,  deliverers,  fathers  of  their  coun- 
tries. But  if  imagination  is  weak — and  the  delight  in  contemplation  of  all  that 
is  great  and  beautiful  in  the  worlds  has  little  sway  in  the  mind^  bu.t  the 
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pride  In  its  own  powers  is  strofiff^-^tliefl  spring  ttp  Ae  «ffll«tm  Of  mtm 
kind,— tlien  cotnes  tliat  Love  of  Gtlotr,  whidi  is  not,  as  in  Mbler  miiidsi « 
generous  delight  in  tiie  sympatlif  and  approliation  of  ttelr  fellow  men ;  foiH 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  renown,  that  the  voice  of  mankind,  Aoiigh  k  wertf 
of  their  groans,  maf  bear  Witness  to  their  transcendent  might,  and  feed 
iheir  own  consciousness  of  it,— then  come  those  disordered  snd  tormentiag 
passions,  stung  hj  rival  glory,  and  maddened  by  opposition,  whidi  engender 
the  malignant  character  of  genius.  For  if  there  be  genius  in  sUck  n  ndnd, 
it  cannot  maintain  its  nature  against  such  evil  influences ;  but  lends  itself 
to  any  the  most  accursed  work. 

ifORtn. 

Kor  matters  it  what  the  power  may  be,  sir,  whe^er  merely  extermd,  n 
from  birth  and  place,  which,  without  much  native  power,  has  mad^  tiie 
common  tyrants  of  the  world— or  whether  it  be  the  Intensest  power  of  an 
extraordinary  mind.  If  it  be  intellectual  glory  and  empire  am<mg  men 
which  it  seeks,  it  will  tear  down  Truth  and  set  up  Falsehoods — ^ 

sitnpRERn. 

Aye,  gin  it  can. 

HOfcTn. 

And  it  can,  and  often  does,  shaming  moralitt  tmd  even  i-eli^ionout  of  the 
world.  In  all  cases  alike,  there  is  the  same  subserviency  of  tne  energies  of 
genius  to  the  energy  of  ambition.  But  look,  James,  to  their  respective 
works.  The  spirit  of  genius  is  naturally  creative ;  its  Works  have  in  them- 
selves a  principle  of  duration— because  it  creates  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  nature— ana  therefore  the  laws  of  nature  preserve  Hs  works.  The  arts 
which  genius  has  invented,  maintidh  themselves  by  their  importance  to 
mankind.  Its  beautiful  productions  are  treasured  dp  by  their  love,  ted 
delivered  over  from  one  generation  to  another, — the  laws  it  has  given  blend 
themselves  with  the  existence  of  society,^the  empires  it  has  established 
stand  by  the  wisdom  in  which  they  Were  founded.  But  the  spirit  of  am- 
bitious power  is  naturally  a  destroyer;  and  when  it  attempts  to  create,  it 
departs  from  its  character  and  fails.  It  creates  agahist  nkture,  and  therefore 
nature  rejects  its  works,  and  the  process  of  her  laws  shall  overthrow  them. 
It  shall  build  up  in  the  kingdom  of  mind,  ertor,  superstition,  and  illusion, 
which  shall  tyrannize  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  aWfty  for  ever.  It  shall 
build  up  military  stren^h  and  political  dominion— H  fabric  reaching  to 
heaven,  and  overshadowing  the  earth.  But  it  is  built  up,  not  in  wisdom, 
but  in  folly ;  its  principle  of  destruction  is  within  itself,  and  when  its  hour 
is  come,  lo !  it  crumbles  into  dust. 

'riCKLBR. 

Good,  North ;  at  least  tolerable— not  much  amiss. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  hantle  better  nor  ony  thing  ye'll  say  the  nicht 

TICKLER. 

Napoleon  and  Alfred !— Tlie  ohe  is  already  dead— the  other  will  live  for 
ever.  Alfred  I  the  mighty  Warrior,  who  quelled  and  drove  afar  from  him 
the  terrible  enemy  that  had  baffled  the  prowess  of  all  his  predecessors— the 
Father  of  his  people,  who  listened  to  all  complaints,  and  redressed  all  wrongs 
—the  Philosopher,  who  raised  up  a  barbarous  age  towards  the  height  of  his 
own  minds,  and  founded  the  civilisation  of  England— the  Liegislator,  whose 
laws,  after  a  thousand  years,  make  part  of  the  liberties  of  his  cauhttj ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Better  than  I  expected.  Tak  breath,  and  at  it  again,  tooth  and  nail,  lip 
and  nostril. 

TICKLER. 

Our  imagination  cannot  dream  of  a  greater  mftn  than  this,  or  of  one  hap- 
W  !?  ^*®  greatness.  Yet,  we  dO  not,  I  opine,  Mr  De  Quinc«y,  think  of 
Alfred  ns  strongly  possessed  by  a  Love  of  Fame.  We  thhik  of  him  as  con- 
scious of  his  own  high  thoughts,  and  living  in  the  elevation  Of  his  nature. 
«ut  he  seems  to  us  too  profoundly  affected  by  his  great  designs,  to  care  for 
the  applauses  of  the  race  for  whose  benefit  his  mighty  Wind  was  in  con- 
stMit  mediation.  He  seems  to  ns  rather  absorbed  Ifi  tile  ljfaUoeo|ibk 
^eam  ot  the  wide  change  which  his  wisdom  was  to  produce  on  the  cba- 


TBMitiet  of  Ui  eotniirf )  and  in  all  that  he  did  for  iiiaii»  to  hare  dfeiired  tho 
rMectioflL  ndt  of  hlB  own  glorjr,  but  of  their  happineiSi  The  thourhtail 
moral  spirit  of  Alfred  did  not  make  him  insensible  to  the  sfttipathies  of 
men  i  but  it  was  self-satisfied^  and  Hierefore  sought  them  not;  and,  aocot-d- 
Itigly,  in  our  conception  of  his  character,  the  Lore  of  Qlory  makes  no  parti 
but  would,  I  thinlcj  oe  felt  at  oUce  to  be  Inconsistent  with  its  simple  and  se* 
date  grandeur. 

SHaptttaD^ 
YouVe  acquitted  yoursell  weel,  Mr  Ticlder,  and  had  better  hand  f  ouf 
longtte  for  the  test  &  the  nicht 

NORTH. 

**  Lest  aught  less  great  should  stamp  you  mortiil." 
SHEpRsan. 

0  man !  Timothy^  what  for  are  you  sae  serere,  and  satirical,  and  sftrdo* 
nic,  in  your  natur  ?  A  gim— or  A  toss  0'  yoUr  head— or  a  gnimph  's  a*  you 
aftett  condescend  to  gie  in  answer  to  a  remark  made  in  the  natural  order  o' 
discoorse — but  it's  no  richt  o'  you — ^for  folk  doesna  like  the  superceeliOUs 
in  soceety — though  it  may  pass  current  wi'  a  tall  man  on  the  streets. — Fm 
tlilnkin'  you've  forgotten  your  face  ? 

TicaLEk. 

1  rote  we  change  the  Arbour  for  the  Lodge,  "tis  cold— posltirely  chilli 
curae  the  climate ! 

ENOtiSi!  OPIUM-EAtER. 

our  sensation!^  are  the  sole-*— 

SHEPUERD. 

If  youYe  cauld,  sir,  you  may  gang  and  warm  yoursell  at  the  kit4;hen-fire. 
But  tre's  no  stir— - 

TlCKlEfe. 

Curse  the  climate ! 

snEPHEKn. 

Cleemat !  Where's  the  cleemat  like  it,  I  wou'd  wush  to  ken  ?  Greece  f 
Italy  ?  Persia  ?  Hindostan  ?  Poo — ^poO — poo !  Wha  cou'd  thole  months 
after  mOnthei  0'  ae  kind  o'  weather,  were  the  sky  a'  the  while  lovely  as  an 
angel's  ee  ?  Commend  me  to  the  bold,  brieht,  blue,  bladcj  boisterous,  and 
blusferin'  beauty  o'  the  British  heavenii. 

But  what  think  ye,  James,  of  a  tropic  tornado,  or  hurridmo  ? 

SnEPllERD. 

I  wou'dna  gie  a  doit  for  a  diiizen.  Swoopitf  awa*  a  town  o'  Wooden 
cages,  wi'  ane  bigger  than  the  lave,  ca'd  the  governor's  house,  atid  aiblins 
a  truly  contemptible  kirk,  floatin'  awa'  into  rottenness  sae  muckle  colonial 
produce,  rice,  rum,  or  sugar,  and  frichtenin'  a  gang  o'  neeggers  I  It  mayna 
roar  sae  loud  nor  sae  lang,  perhaps,  our  ain  indigenous  Scottish  thunner  * 
but  it  rairs  loud  and  lang  eneuch  too,  to  satisfy  ony  reasonable  Christian 
that  has  the  least  regard  for  his  lugs.  Nae  patriot,  Mr  Tickler,  IVou'd  un- 
dervalue his  native  kintra's  thunner.  Hear  it  spangin' — hap,  step,  and 
loup — frae  Cruachan  to  Ben  Nevis !  The  red-deer — you  micht  tnink  them  a' 
dead — and  that  their  antlers  were  rotten  branches — sae  stane-like  do  they 
couch  atween  the  claps — ^without  ae  rustle  in  the  heather.  Black  Is  the  sky 
as  pitch— but  every  here  and  there,  shootin'  up  through  the  purple  gloom, 
— tor  whan  the  lichtnln*  darts  out  its  fiery  serpents  it  is  purple,--lo !  bricht 
pillars  and  pinnacles  illuminated  in  the  growlin'  darkness,  and  then  gone 
in  a  moment  in  all  their  glory,  as  the  day-nicht  descends  denser  doon  upon 
the  heart  o'  the  glens,  and  you  only  hear  the  mountain-tap ;  for  wha  can 
see  the  thousand-year-auld  cairn  up  by  yonder,  when  a'  the  haill  heaven  is 
ae  coal-cloud — takin'  fire  every  noo  and  then  as  if  it  were  a  furnace — and 
then  indeed  by  that  flash  may  you  see  the  cairn  like  a  giant's  ^host.  Up 
goes  the  sable  veil — for  an  eddy  has  been  churhin'  the  red  river  into  spray, 
and  noo  is  a  whirlwind — and  at  that  updriving  see  ye  not  a  hundred  snaw- 
white  torrents  tumblin'  frae  the  tarns,  and  every  cliff  rejoicitt'  in  its  new- 
bom  cataract  ?  There  is  the  van  o'  anither  cloud-army  frae  the  sea.  What'll 
become  o'  the  puir  ships  I  A  dismal  Word  to  think  on  in  a  tempest — lee- 
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liflilg  ''^^^rJ  sort  o*  8ugh.    Yet  the  cloud-armj 

1^104  #^  ^^^^init^f^!^^a»tw  the  mufAed  drum.  I<a— that  flash 

f«»  irf^ '  ^^ df^'^'^^l/Srrm  stricken  blin' !  Rattle— rattle — ^rattle 

an  *  rt'^*i!!ltti  '^y^.^^l^frere  «hot  out  o'  the  sky  doon  an  invisible  aim- 

Qf  i^ff^rS f'^,'^JS^ iB!^  ^«  »«•-    The  eagles  dauma  scream — ^but 

Q  rjJ^^/i/i'«^^^Y««fcfl--^^  it  out  o'  the  earth,  or 

^a^d^'^.*^^,  or  cloud?  My  bein^  is  cowed  in  the  insane  solitude. 

^/^'^^J^^/mtf— is  that  a  wee  bit  Hieland  lassie  sittin'  in  her  plaid 

Butp^^^^g'bf  lierselly  far  frae  hame,  haein'  been  sent  to  look  after 

^i^^^^lf^J  declare  there  is  ane  lyin'  on  her  bosom,  and  its  mither  maun 

^'ti^fViBBM  he  frichtened,  my  sweet  Mhairi,  for  the  lichtnine  shall  na 

A^  f/V^  by  G^  ^  touch  the  bonny  blue  ribband  round  thy  yellow  hair ! 

^TVrv*'''  Mt  o*  Scottish  thunner  and  lichtning  for  you,  Mr  Tickler,  and 

JI  il  doeto*  satisfy  you,  aff  to  the  troppics  for  a  tomawdoe ! 

^  ENGLISH  OPIUM-BATBR. 

Yaa  pilot  in  words,  mine  admirable  Shepherd,  Nature  in  all  her  moods 

^««pects— 

SHEPHERD. 

Few  poets  are  fonder  o'  the  face  o'  Natur  than  mysell,  sirs;  yet  a  man 
ghouidna  let  ony  thing  like  the  chief  pairt  o'  his  happiness  in  this  warld  be  at 
the  mercy  o'  its  Beauty — the  slave  o  the  ear  and  ee— which  that  man  must 
be  wha  habitually  draws  his  veetal  bliss  frae  the  bonny  colours  or  souns  o' 
the  mere  earth.  The  huiqan  sowle  aught  to  be  at  last  totally  independent 
0*  the  ooter  creation,  except  for  meat^  drink,  house,  and  claes.  I  say  at 
last;  for  at  first,  and  for  a  lan^,  lang  time,  we  maun  hang,  like  sookin' 
babbiesy  at  the  breast  o*  mother  Natur,  or  gang  stacherin'  at  her  knees  while 
she  is  actin*  in  the  capacity  and  character  o*  a  great  big,  muckle  Dry  Nurse. 

TICKLER. 

Skelping  your  dolp,  James,  with  storm,  sleet,  snow,  and  rain,  and,  by  one 
and  the  same  benign  but  severe  process,  invigorating  at  once  head,  heart, 
and  hurdies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fie,  fie— thafs  coorse  I  What  I  mean's  this.  A  man,  wha  aiblins  thinks 
himsell  a  poet,  and  wha  we  shall  alloo  has  poetical  propensities,  has,  by  the 
goodness  o*  Providence,  been  set  down  in  a  house  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
commandin'  a  beautifu'  bend  o'  the  blue  braided  sky  overhead,  hills  and 
mountains  piling  theirsells  in  regular  gradation  up,  up,  up, — and  far,  far, 
far-aff  and  awa ,  till  you  kenna  whilk  are  their  rosy  summits,  and  whilk 
the  rosy  clouds-Hmd,  beyond  a  forej^ound  o'  woods,  groves,  balls,  and  cot- 
tages, exquisitely  interspersed  wi'  fields  and  meadows,  which,  in  the  dim- 
mest days,  still  seem  spots  of  sunshine, — a  loch  I  or,  supposin*  the  scene  in 
England,  a  lake,  a  day  s  journey  round  about,  always  blue  or  bricht,  or,  if 
at  ony  time  black,  yet  then  streaked  gloriously  wi'  bars  o'  sunburst,  sae 
that  in  the  midst  o'  the  foamy  gloom  cr  Purgatory  are  seen  serenely  rising 
the  Isles  o'  Paradise^— 

NORTH. 

Poussin ! 

SHEPHERD. 

— *  Deil  mean  him  to  be  cheerfu',  and  crouse,  and  talkative,  and  eloquent 
on  the  poetical  and  the  picturesque — and,  to  croon  a',  proud  as  Lucifer !  But 
only  observe,  sirs,  tlie  gross  delusion  into  which  the  cretur  has  cowped  ower 
heaid  and  ears,  sae  lang  syne  that  there's  nae  chance  o'  his  recovery  in  this 
life.  He  absolutely,  sirs,  thinks  that  glorious  scene — Himsell;  Loch  Lo- 
mond or  Windermere — Himsell ! — Forgettin',  that  if  either  o'  them  were 
struck  out  o'  being,  the  beauty  o*  the  earth  would  be  shorn  of  its  beams— 
or  at  least  all  England  and  all  Scotland — Cockneydom  excluded — be  de- 
solate ;  whereas  you  ken,  sir,  that  were  the  bit  trinin'  cretur  himsell  killed 
by  a  cherry-stane  stickin'  in  the  throat  o'  him,  or  a  sour-cider  colic,  in  nine 
days  he  wou'd  be  nae  mair  missed  in  his  ain  parish — I  had  amaist  said  on 
his  ain  estate — than  a  defunck  cock-sparrow. 

TICKLER. 

And  what,  pray,  James,  is  your  drift  ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

My  drift?  Truthwards  oo  the  sea  o'  philosophy.    The  delusion's  the 
Bame  wi'  a'  kinds  o'  wealth — ^bonds,  bills,  bank-stock,  or  ivhat  not, — ^tlie 
man  mistakes  them  for  himsell ;  but  the  looker-on  is  free  fi«ae  that  delusion 
— and  sees  that  in  truth  he  is  as  poor  as  Lazarus.    Therefore,  rug  the  ane 
awa'  frae  Loch  Lomond  or  Windermere,  I  say,  and  crib,  cabin,  and  confine 
bim  in  a  back  parlour  in  some  dingy  town,  commanding  a  view  o'  a  score 
o'  smoky  chumleys,  and  then  look  into  his  eyes,  and  listen  unto  his  voice 
for  his  poetry.    He  is  seen  and  heard  to  be  a  Sumph.    Rug,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  man  o'  money  frae  his  bags, — let  the  feet  o'  some  great  Panic  tram- 
Ele  out  his  Ploom,  as  you  or  me  wou'd  squash  a  sour  Ploom-damass  wi*  the 
eel  o'  our  shae,  and  in  sowle  as  in  body  behold  a — Powper !  But  bring  the 
Poet  frae  his  dwelling  amang  the  licht  o*  risin'  and  settin'  suns,  and  amang 
the  darkness  o'  thunderous  clouds,  sae  grim  that  they  seem  to  threaten  earth- 
quake,— frae  amang  the  pearlins,  and  jewels,  and  diamonds  o'  momin',  wha 
adorns  the  bleakest  heath  she  loves  wi'  gossamery  dew-draps,  finer,  and 
fairer,  and  richer  far  than  all  the  gems  that  ever  swarthy  miners  dug  out  o* 
the  subterranean  galleries  o'  Golconda  and  Peru, — frae  amang  the  meridian 
magnificence  o'  liglits  and  shadows,  smiling  like  angels,  or  a-frown  like  de- 
mons, shiftin'  or  stationary  on  the  many-coloured  mountain's  breast,  till  the 
earth  seems  the  sea — frae  amang  the  one-star-y-crowned  gloaming  pensive 
wi'  the  wood-lark's  sang,  or  mair  than  pensive,  profoundly  melancholy,  wi' 
the  far-aff  croonin'  o'  the  cushat  hidden  somewhere  or  ither  in  the  heart 
o'  some  auld  wood,— frae  amang  the  moonlicht  that,  after  it  has  steeped  a' 
the  heavens,  has  a  still  serene  flood  o'  lustre  to  pour  down  on  the  taps  o' 
trees,  and  ancient  ruins,  and  lakes  that  seem  to  burn  wi'  fire,  and  a'  ower 
the  dreamy  slumber  o'  tiie  toil-forgettin'  Earth ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Exquisite ! 

TICKLER. 

It  beats  cock-fighting. 

NORTH. 

Go  on,  James— keep  moving. 

SHEPHERD. 

Clap  him  in  a  garret  in  Grub-street,  and  yet  shall  he,  like  a  fixed  star, 
hang  on  the  bosom  o'  infinitude,  or  lUce  a  planet  pursue  his  flight,  in  mu- 
sic, round  the  Sun. 

OMNES. 

Hurra— hurra— hurra !  The  Shepherd  for  ever !  Hurra— hurra— hurra  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Sear  his  een  wi'  red-bet  plates  o'  irn,  or  pierce  their  iris  wi'  fire-tipped 
skewers,  and  soon  as  the  agony  has  gi'own  dull  in  his  brain-nerves,  he  will 
see  the  Panorama  o'  Natur  still,  Mont  Blanc  and  his  eagles.  Palmyra  in  the 
desert,  the  river  o'  Amazons,  and  the  sail-swept  Ocean  wi'  all  his  isles ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Author  of  Kilmeny !  that  is  Imagination  !  To  the  sumph  (an  admirable 
word),  every  thing  is  nothing — to  the  man  of  genius,  nothing  is  every  thing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

See  how  genius  throws  all  that  arises  within  itself,  out  of  itself,  making 
that  which  in  respect  of  the  reality  is  subjective,  in  respect  of  the  effect  or 
apprehension,  objective. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  joy  and  the  love  spring  in  itself,  and  remain  in  itself;  but  it  flings 
them  forth  into  the  object,  scattering  li^ht  as  from  a  golden  urn.  That  joy 
and  that  love,  now  poured  upon  the  object,  appears  to  genius  as  a  property 
or  nature  residing  tnerein,  wnich  property  or  nature,  gloriously  self-decei- 
ved by  the  divinity  it  bears,  it  thenceforth  acknowledges  as— Beauty.  In 
the  same  way>  or  a  similar,  the  mind  has  before  given  colour  to  the  grass. 
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and  light  to  the  mm.  (My,  that  in  the  attribution  of  these  merely  physical 
propertiea»  it  appears  to  do  no  more  than  remove  that  whi<m  is  presmit  to 
It  in  the  eye,  to  a  greater  distance  from  it,  out  of  the  eye.  Whereas  in 
beauty*  you  find  an  union  of  your  soul  with  the  object^ that  Is  Love.  Deve- 
lope  love  infinitely,  and  you  develope  beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  believe  that,  sir,  to  be  indeed  God's  truth. 

ENGLISH  GPinH-BATSE. 

Both  beauty  and  sublimity — vou  may  remember  we  touched  on  these 
subjects  at  the  last  Noctes,  and  mdeed  an  hour  ago— appear  to  be  visible  in 
visible  objects.  When  we  begin  to  think,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  are 
otherwise ;  and  we  abhor  the  metaphysical  attempt  to  take  the  qualities 
out  of  the  objects,  to  make  them  alien  to  the  eye.  Why  ?  Because  that 
attempt  dissolves  the  world.  It  makes  that  whereon  our  love,  our  soul 
has  rested  as  on  rock-strong  Reality,  unreal— mere  Figured  Air ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  that  our  verralife  is  ta'en  Irae  us  by 
sic  speculations. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Be  it  so.  The  great  question  is,  will  we  know,  or  will  we  have  ignorant 
bliss?  Know  we  must  We  very  soon  become  convinced  by  divers  reflections, 
that  our  first  natural  and  inevitable  idea  is  not  strictiy  true,  tiiat  the  Beauty 
and  the  Sublimity  are  not  $o  imbedded  and  inherent  in  the  objects  as  they 
once  appeared  to  be.  We  must  give  up  more  and  more,  and  shall  find  no 
rest  till  we  recognise  that  they  are  totally  of  the  mind.  Then,  indeed,  we 
obtain  a  support— -a  life>-of  a  different  and  more  sufficient  kind  than  that 
which  was  at  first  taken  away,  in  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  creative 
and  illimitable  power  of  the  mind.  We  can  rest  well  in  either  extreme — 
but  between  them  rest  is  there  none. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  do  you  no  write  poetry,  Mr  Qunshy — seein'  tiuit  ye  are  a  poet? 
But  you're  prouder  o'  bein*  a  pheelosopher. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

There  are  two  principal  ways,  Mr  Hogg,  in  which  every  object  can  be 
considered — ^two  chief  aspects  under  which  they  present  themselves  to  us — 
the  philosophical  and  the  poetical — ^as  they  are  to  reason,  as  they  seem  to 
imagination. 

SHEPHERD.    - 

Can  you,  sir,  make  that  great  distinction  good? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  absolute  distioction  in  the  world  of  nature,  or  in  the 
human  soul.    But  let  me  say,  we  may  consider  all  things,  either  as  intellect 
without  feeling  tends  to  consider  them,  or  intellect  with  feeling,  i.  e.  cau- 
satively  and  passionately.    The  great,  the  most  earnestly  desiring  enquiry 
that  pure  reason  makes,  is  of  the  causes  of  things.    For  this  end  it  corned 
into  the  world.    To  intellect  thus  working,  what  it  sees  is  notbing^for 
what  it  sees  are  signs  only  of  what  has  preceded — and  therefore  8U(£  spe- 
culation dissolves  the  fabric  to  construct  it  over  again.    It  builds  out  of 
destructiou.    But  intellect  working  by  feeling,  t.  e,  imagination,  does  quite 
the  reverse.    What  is,  is  every  thing  to  it    It  beholds  and  loves.    Imagina- 
tion educes  from  its  objects  all  the  passion,  all  the  delight  that  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  it    It  desires,  it  cares  for  nothing  more.     Hence  pli' 
losopliy  and  poetry  are  at  war  with  each  other,  but  they  are  powers  whi 
may  belong  to  the  service  of  the  same  kingly  mind.    Imagination  lives 
tiie  present — in  the  shewn — in  the   apparent— in  the  ^<wf«fMfdf,     Prr 
the  whole,  as  it  is  presented,  springs  some  mighty  passion.    Disturb  t 
actual  presentment,  and  the  passion  is  gone. 

"  If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play> 
Then  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away." 

That  line,  beautiful  as  it  Is,  and  true— is  yet  inadequate  to  express  the  d 
mobtion,  when  is  and  sibms  encounter,  and  tiie  latter  is  overllirown. 


Plawto  pour*d  out  his  pheelosophy  in  Dialogues*  and  sae,  air,  do  you 
— aad  T\\  back  ye  again'  tae  auld  Trpjan — that  |6,  Grecian — for  a  barrel  o* 
^i9ter8.  I  pever  underatood  metafeezjxs  afore — ^but  noo  the  distinction 
atween  reason  and  imagination  and  their  objects,  is  as  plain  as  that  atween 
the  pikestaff  o'  a  sergeant  o'  militia  and  the  sceptre  o'  Agamemnon. 

NORTH. 

You  have  been  toucbipg*  my  dear  Opium-Eater,  on  abstruse  matters  in- 
deed, but  with  a  pencil  of  lieht.  Certamly>  the  effect  of  right  metaphysical 
9tu4y  i*  to  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of  knowledge.  Boscovich  has  meta- 
physiqized  matter,  and  shewn  that  there  need  be  none — that  certain  cen- 
&-es  of  atlr&ction  and  repulsion  are  the  only  things  needed.  Others  have 
paetaphy»ipized  vision.  Now,  two  great  bonds  of  our  knowledge,  are— habit, 
IIp4  the  feeling  we  annex  to  forms;  and  we  repugn  the  breaking  up  of 
either.  How  our  idea  of  a  house,  a  palace,  a  kmgdom,  a  man,  the  sea,  is 
infused  with  feeling  I  To  all  doctrines  that  dissolve  feelings  or  habits,  we 
are  naturally  averse.  They  are  painful — as  for  example,  that  which  denies 
that  colour  or  beauty  is  in  the  objects— Just  like  that  further  discovery  of 
the  world,  which  shews  us  that  those  whom  we  thought  all-perfect,  have 
great  faults.  But  this  is  a  discipline  we  must  go  through — for  we  begin 
phildren,  and  end  spirits.  There  is  but  One  good.  There  is  but  One  deservmg 
of  all  love.  The  discipline  forms  love  in  us,  and  gradually  and  successively 
breaks  it  off  from  all  less  objects,  so  that  we  remain  with  the  affection,  and 
Him  the  sole  object  fitted  to  it.  He  is  to  be  all  in  all.  The  more  you  ap- 
proach to  total  devotion,  the  more  you  unite  high  intellect  and  high  feeling 
to  stable  and  strong  happiness. 

ENGLISH  QPIUU-EATER. 

Sometimes  there  seems,  sir,  to  be  a  simplicity  of  love  that  is  happy  in 
mere  calm*  but  it  U  rare}  and  generally  there  is  not  happiness  that  is 
not  bi|ilt  on  the  rock.  Religion.  Every  less  happiness  Is  broken,  imper* 
feet,  low,  inconsistent^  self-contradictory,  full  of  wounds  and  flaws,  or  it 
remains  solid  by  a  low  measure  of  understanding  and  sensibility. 

NORTH. 

Did  Mallebranche  say  that  we  see  all  things  in  God  ?  It  is  not  impossible 
that  as  our  moral  nature,  to  find  itself  entire,  must  rest  in  God,  so  our  in- 
tellect must  We  cannot  be  happy — we  cannot  be  moral — we  cannot  know 
truth — except  in  him.  Thus,  it  may  be  destined  that  our  beginnings  of  life 
shall  be  on  this  earth,  as  if  this  earth  were  all.  We  love  the  parents  that 
gave  us  birth,  the  spot  on  which  we  grow,  all  things  living  and  lifeless 
about  our  cradle.  We  love  this  moist  and  opaque  eartli,  which  is  our  soil 
for  our  downward-striking  roots — here  we  receive  the  sunshine  and  the 
dews— and  we  begin  Terrene.  Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her 
Qwn.  The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can.  There  seem,  indeed,  immense 
powers  exerted  about  us  to  bind  us,  to  shut  us  up  in  earth  and  mortality, 
Xq  make  us  love  finite  things,  centre  and  limit  our  desire  in  them,  and  be 
ourselves  finite.  All  our  pleasures,  all  our  senses,  all  habits  and  all  cus- 
toms, seem  to  close  us  in ;  strong  passions  spring  up  and  embrace  things 
finite ;  this  is  earth,  and  the  strength  of  earth.  This  is  natural  man — the 
child — ifie  day-darger — Uie  Savage.  Is  it  not  singular  to  see  what  a  fitting 
tliere  has  been,  and  what  quantities  of  power  employed,  to  make  terrestrial 
man  ?  Yet  as  if  this  were  but  a  nursery  or  school,  a  place  of  preparation, 
lo  I  another  end  I  For  a  power  evolves,  of  which  it  seems  the  use  to  de- 
stroy and  abolish  what  has  been  made  with  such  pains,  as  if  all  that  had 
lieen  made  were  but  fuel  for  this  new  fire  to  bum — a  crop  to  be  ploughed 
in  for  the  true  harvest.  The  fostered  flesh  has  been  strong.  The  spirit 
comes.  If  the  spirit  could  have  its  force  and  course,  Uie  man  should  gra- 
dually tend  towards  heaven,  as  he  wears  from  earth.  He  should  mount 
continually.  Morally,  this  is  true;  but  is  it  not,  my  dear  De  Quincey, 
curious  in  metaphysics  to  see  it  true  intellectually  ?  To  see  the  material 
world,  that  seemed  so  hard  and  ponderous,  turned  into  a  thought  ?  To  see 
iDtellect  play  with  it,  dallying  between  its  existence  and  its  non-existence  ? 
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To  see  the  intellect  grow  spiritual,  till  it  has  rejected  cumbroiu  matter, 
and  only  knows  and  sees  spirit  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER* 

That  ingenious  man,  John  Feam,  with  whom  Dugald  Stewart  would  not 
enter  into  discussion  on  a  metaphysical  question  involving  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  Professor,  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  matter,  and  is 
quite  satisfied  about  it  Cant  thought  that  there  was,  but  that  we  could 
know  nothing  of  it;  that  it  was  nothm^  in  the  least  like  what  it  appeared  to 
us  to  be ;  existing  as  a  cause  of  certam  affections  of  our  minds,  but  in  no 
sort  revealed  to  them—and  even  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  that  the  moat 
solid- looking  matter  was  a  most  delicate  and  airy  net-work,  if  net-work  it 
may  be  called,  of  which  the  infinitesimally  invisible  atoms  were  a  thousand 
or  a  million  times  their  own  diameter  distant  from  one  another,  and  that 
all  the  real  matter  of  the  universe,  compacted,  might  be  contained  in  a  cubic 
inch ! 

NORTH. 

Aye,  thus  it  is,  sir,  that  metaphysicians  and  physicians  concur  in  over- 
throwing and  absolving  our  sensible  knowledge.  They  teach  us  we  are 
fools !  and  that  what  we  take  to  be  solid  is  the  fabric  of  a  vision ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

True.  And  is  not  philosophy,  my  dear  Mr  North,  the  very  undoer  of 
what  nature  has  been  doing  from  the  beginning  ?  To  nature,  'Hir  Hogg^  the 
earth  is  flat — the  sky  a  dom^-^ 

SHEPHERD. 

The  ane  green,  the  ither  blue,  and  baith  beautifu' — 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  sun  moves — and  Galileo  is  imprisoned  for  thinking  otherwise.  But 
intellect  sees  through  the  coloured  cloud  of  things.  It  is  an  alchemic  fire 
which  fuses  the  substance  of  nature,  annihilating  its  customary  and  known 
form  to  disclose  its  essence,  which,  alas !  is  not  by  us  to  be  found !  But 
we  must  conceive  this  utter  disdain  and  rejection  of  the  admitted  world, 
by  intellect  in  its  giant,  consummated  power,  and  that  is  the  only  true  idea 
of  philosophy.  Intellect,  therefore,  can  have  no  rest  but  in  Deity — and  we 
have  seen  how  metaphysical  intellect  is  driven  to  this,  when  it  comes  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  matter — nothing  but  a  continual  agency  of  Deity 
upon  mind. 

NORTH. 

Just  so  do  we  find  it  excessively  difficult,  from  looking  at  the  world,  to 
find  the  true  relation  of  religion  to  man.  The  looking  at  the  world  natu- 
rally lowers  to  us  the  estimate  of  this  relation,  because  there  is  so  little  re- 
ligion in  the  world — hardly  any — and  we  can  scarcely  believe  every  body, 
here  too,  to  be  utterly  in  the  wrong.  We  think  the  world  must  have  com- 
mon sense,  and  end  in  thinking  the  high  notion  of  religion  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  visionary.  But  do  not  mankind  err— and  do  we  not  know 
it  ?  For  you  see  that  the  multitude  miss  the  End  of  Life.  Have  they  found 
the  possession  of  their  highest  faculties — ^innate  in  all  ?  No— not  one  in  a 
million.  Have  they  found  happiness  ?  No— not  generally.  Look  sublimely 
upon  them,  and  you  deplore  them  and  their  fate.  What  is  human  life  then? 
Mixed.  High  affections  mixed  with  low,  religion  with  earth  and  sin,  the 
finite  with  the  infinite.  Make  an  idea  of  man,  and  you  inevitably  take  him 
at  the  highest,  and  exalt  his  life  to  be  like  him ;  but  look  at  him  existing, 
and  you  see  bright  fragments  of  this  idea  mixed  with  what  you  would  fain 
reject  from  his  life.  But  can  this  mixture  be  all  that  was  intended,  that  is 
to  be  aimed  at,  to  be  required  ?  Impossible.  But  we  have  not  the  invinci- 
ble, burninor,  aspiring  spark  in  our  thoughts— it  is  stifled  and  smothered— 
and  therefore  we  hope  neither  for  ourselves  nor  others.  But  see  how 
those  judge  of  others  who  feel  on  their  own  shoulders  the  untamed  eagle- 
pinions.  See  how  Christians  judge,  expect,  require — ^the  Saints,  the  An- 
chorites, the  Holy  Men  who  have  walked  on  this  world  more  present  with 
another— for  whom  the  veil  of  flesh  has  been  lifted  up  or  rent  Is  it  not 
strange  that  Brahmins,  Christians,  and  Stoics,  all  come  to  one  conclufdon? 
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ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  lowphilosophy,  tending  more  and  more  to  the  elevation  of  the  External, 
is  prevalent  amo^  us  at  this  day  in  England.  Jeremy  Bentham  is  pre- 
ferred to  Jeremy  Taylor— «nd  Pdey  has  triumphed  over  Plato.  All  good 
and  all  evil  is  in  the  Will  The  mind  that  can  see  the  vulgar  distinction 
between  Faith  and  Works,  must  think  that  roots  and  fruits  are  not  parts  of 
the  same  tree-»and  expect  to  see  the  ^  golden  balls''  on  a  rotten  stump. 

TICKLER. 

Jeremy  Bentham  and  Paley  are,  nevertheless,  both  great  writers. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  shall  not  contradict  you,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Yes  I  that  doctrine,  while  it  exacts  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
moral  law,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  cheering  and  consolatory  of  any  in 
a  world  constituted  as  this  is— far  more  so  than  any  laxer  doctrines  contrived 
to  flatter  human  weakness,  and  thereby  encouraffiiundce,  and  causing  misery. 
Por,  according  to  this  doctrine,  virtue  and  its  menable  rewards  may  be  hi 
the  spirits  of  all,  be  their  lot  what  it  may.    The  slave  in  bonds  may  be  a 

Slorious  freeman.  He  that  seems  to  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
leath,  may  be  soaring  in  light  and  in  life  eternal.  The  sphere  of  action 
varies  from  the  theatre  of  a  kingdom — the  world — ^to  some  obscure  and 
narrow  nameless  nook ;  and  if  the  future  doom  of  men  were  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  their  deeds,  what  would  become  of  that  portion  of 
the  race  that  passes  away  silently  and  unknown  into  seeming  oblivion  !  But 
once  allow  that  as  the  Will  of  a  man's  spirit  has  been,  so  shSl  he  be  judged 
by  Him  who  gave  it  into  his  keeping,'and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  flung  wide 
open  to  all  the  uprisen  generations  of  mankind,  and  the  beg^^ar  that  sat  by 
the  waysides  of  this  dreary  earth,  blind,  paralytic,  most  destitute — but  pa- 
tient, uiirepining,  contented  before  the  All-seeing  eye  with  his  lot  of  affliction, 
for  him  will  the  heavens  lift  up  their  everlasting  gates  that  he  may  enter  in, 
even  like  a  king  in  glory, — because  his  Will  was  good ;  while  the  conqueroi;, 
at  whose  name  the  world  grew  pale,  may  stand  shiverix^  fai*  aloof,  because 
while  he  had  wielded  the  wills  of  otiiers,  he  was  most  abject  in  his  own,  and, 
dazzled  with  outward  pomp  and  shows,  knew  not  that  there  was  a  kingdom 
in  his  own  soul,  in  which  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  reign,  because  he 
who  has  been  monarch  there,  exchanges  an  earthly  for  a  spiritual  crown, 
and  when  summoned  from  his  throne  on  earth,  awakens  at  the  feet  of  a 
throne  in  heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  coarse  buffoonery— the  indecent  ribaldry,  o'  the  Noctes  Ambro- 
sianse ! ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUH-EATER. 

Spirit  of  Socrates,  the  smiling  sage !  whose. life  was  love,  I  invoke  thee 
to  look  down  from  heaven  upon  this  blameless  arbour,  and  bless  "  Edina's 
old  man  eloquent"  Unsphere  thy  spirit,  O  Plato !  or  let  it  even,  like  some 
large  and  lustrous  star,  hang  over  the  bower  where  oft  in  musing  **  melan- 
choly sits  retired"  the  grey-haired  Wisdom-Seeker  whom  all  Britain's  youth 
adore,  or  ^  discourseth  most  excellent  music"  with  lips  on  which,  as  on 
thine  own,  in  hifancy  had  swarmed 

SHEPHERI). 

For  heaven's  sake,  nae  mention  o'  bees  I  That* s  a  sab:  soobjeck  wi'  me 
and  Mr  Tickler.    Get  on  to  some  o'  the  lave. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Nor  thou,  stem  Stagyrite  I  who  nobly  heldst  that  man's  best  happmess  was 
"  Virtuous  Energy,"  avert  thy  face  severe  from  the  high  moral  "  Teacher 
of  the  Lodge,"  oT  whom  Truth  declares  that  "  he  never  lost  a  day." 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  bonny* 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

From  thy  grove-gardens  in  the  sky,  O  gracious  and  benign  Epicurus  I 
let  drop  upon  that  cheerful  coimtenance  the  dews  of  thy  gentle  and  trou- 
ble-soothing creed  I 
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8HBPHBBD. 

Od !  I  ihocht  Epicurus  had  been  a  great  Epicure. 

ENOLMH  OPIUM-BATBB. 

And  tliou  I  O  matchleaa  Merryman  of  tlie  Frogs  and  the  Clouds  1^-^ 

8HEPHBBD. 

Wha  the  deevil's  he  ?  The  matchless  menynuui  o*  the  Frogs  and  Clouds ! 
— Thaf  8  opium.  But  hush  your  havers,  Mr  De  Qunshy ;  and  tell  rae,  Mr 
Nortib,  what  for  ye  didna  come  out  to  Innerleithen  and  fish  for  the  silver 
medal  o'  the  St  Ronan's  Border  Club?  I'm  thinkin'  ye  was  feared. 

NORTH. 

I  have  won  so  many  medals,  James,  that  my  ambition  h^  Afimvut  ia  dead 
— 4md,  besides,  I  could  not  think  of  beating  the  Major. 

8HBPHERD. 

You  beat  the  Major  I  You  micht  at  bafgy-mennons,  but  he  cou'd  gie  ye 
a  Btane-wecht  either  at  trouts  or  fish.  Hers  just  a  warld's  wunner  wi'  the 
aweevil,  a  warlodc  wi'  the  worm,  and  wi'  the  flee  a  feenisher.  If  s  a  pure 
pleesur  to  see  him  playin'  a  pounder  wi'  a  single  liair.  After  &e  first  twa 
three  rushes  are  ower,  he  seems  to  wile  them  wi'  a  charm  awa*  into  the 
side,  ontil  tiie  gerss  or  tiie  grewel,  whare  they  lie  in  the  sunsliine  as  if  they 
were  asleep.  His  tackle,  tor  bricht  airless  days,  is  o'  gossamere ;  and  at  a 
wee  distance  aif,  you  think  he's  fishin'  without  ony  line  ava',  till  whirr  gansis 
the  pirn,  and  up  springs  the  sea-trout,  silver-bricht,  twa  yards  out  o'  the 
water,  by  a  delicate  jerk  o'  Ihe  wrist,  hyeucked  inextricably  by  the  tongue 
clean  ower  the  barb  o'  the  Kirby*bend.   Midge-flees  I 

NORTH. 

I  know  the  Major  is  a  master  in  the  art,  James;  but  I  will  back  the  Pro- 
fessor against  him  for  a  rump-and-dozen. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  would  just  then,  sir,  lose  your  rump.  The  Professor  can  fish  nae 
better  nor  yoursell.  You  wou'd  midce  a  pretty  pair  in  a  punt  at  the  perches ; 
but  as  for  the  Tweed,  at  trouts  or  sawmon,  rU  back  wee  Jamie  again'  ye 
baith,  gin  ye'll  only  let  me  fish  for  him  the  bushy  pools. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  you,  James.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  no  astronomer. 

SHEPHBRD. 

Wha'sl^inaft/M? 

NORTH. 

I  know  not  But  his  Essays  on  Amrling,  in  that  excellent  paper  the  Edin- 
burgh Observer,  are  about  the  best  1  know  out  of  The  Magazine,  and  ought 
to  1^  added  to,  and  published  in,  a  small  pocket-volume. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Bovd  o'  Innerleithen's  Issued  Proposals  and  Prospectus  o'  a  bit  an- 
glin'  buicky  to  be  ca'd  **  Tweed  and  its  Tributary  Streams."  You  maun 
gie't  a  lift,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  will,  James.  A  good  title ;  and  my  dd  landlord  is  a  good  angler,  and  a 
good  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  towtological  and  an  anticleemacks.  For  wha  ever  heard  o'  a  gnde 
angler  being  a  bad  or  indifferent  man  ?  I  hae  nae  objection,  sir,  uoo  ^at 
there's  nae  argument,  to  say  that  you're  a  gude  angler  yoursell,  and  sae  is 
the  Professor. 

NORTH. 

James,  these  civilitieB  touch.  Your  hand.  In  me  the  passion  of  the  sport 
Is  dead— or  say  rather  dull  i  yet  have  I  gentle  enjoyment  still  in  the  "  An- 
gler's silent  Trade."  But,  heavens  I  my  dear  James  I  how  in  youth — and 
Srime  of  manhood  too — I  used  to  gallop  to  the  glens,  like  a  deer,  over  a  hun- 
red  heathery  hills,  to  devour  the  dark-rolling  river,  or  Uie  blue  breezy  loch ! 
How  leaned  my  heart  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  nearing  waterfall !  and  lo ! 
yonder  flows,  at  last,  the  long  dim  shallow  rippling  luizel-banked  line  of 
music  among  the  broomy  braes,  all  astir  with  back-fins  over  its  auHace; 
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and  now,  that  the  feed  is  on^  teeming  with  BwiftHihooting,  bright-bounding, 
and  silver-shining  scalf  life,  most  beauteous  to  behold,  at  every  soft  alight- 
ing of  the  deceptive  lure,  captivating  and  irresistible  even  among  a  shower 
ofnatural  leaf-bom  flies  arswarm  in  the  air  from  the  mountain-woods ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  sir,  in  your  younger  days  you  maun  hae  been  a  verra  deevil. 

NORTH. 

No,  James— ' 

"  Nae  maiden  lays  her  scathe  to  me." 
Poetry  purified  my  passions ;  and,  worshipping  the  Ideal,  my  spirit  triumph- 
ed over  mere  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  preserved  in  innocence  by  the 
Beautiful. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  your  ain  account  o*  yoursell,  sir.  But  your  enemies  tell  an- 
ither  tale— 

NORTH. 

And  what  do  my  enemies,  in  their  utter  iterance,  know  of  me  ?  But  to 
iny  friends,  my  character  lies  outspread,  visible  from  bound  to  bound,  just 
like  a  stretch  of  Highland  prospect  on  the  Longest  Day,  when,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  the  few  marbled  clouds  have  all  lain  steadfast  on  the  sky, 
and  the  idr  is  clear,  as  If  mist  were  but  a  thought  of  Fancy's  dream. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  creel-fu's  you  maun  hae  killed  f 

NORTH. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  in  one  day  in  Loch-awe,  James,  as  I  hc^e  to  be 
saved—not  one  of  them  under 

SHEPHERD. 

A  dizzen  pun', — and  twa  thirds  o'  them  abune't  Athegither  a  ton.  If  you 
are  gaun  to  use  the  lang  bow,  sir,  pu'  the  string  to  your  lug,  never  fear 
the  yew  crackin',  and  send  the  grey-^se-feathered  arrow  first  wi'  a  lang 
whiz,  and  then  wi'  a  short  thud,  right  mtill  the  bull's  ee,  at  ten  score,  to  the 
astonishment  o'  the  ^host  o'  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Adam  Bell,  Clym  o' 
the  Clough,  and  William  o'  Cloudeslee. 

NORTH. 

My  poor  dear  old  friend,  M*Neil  of  Hajrfield — God  rest  his  soul — it  is  in 
heaven — at  ninety  as  lifeful  as  a  boy  at  nineteen — ^held  up  his  hands  in 
wonder  as  under  a  shady  tree  I  laid  the  hundred  and  thirty  yellow  Shiners 
on  the  bank  at  his  feet     Major  Mackay, 

**  A  lambkin  in  peace,  and  a  lion  in  war," 

acknowleged  me  as  a  formidable  rival  now  in  angling  as  in  leaping  of  yore. 
Auchlian,  God  bless  him,  the  warm-hearted  ana  the  hospitable — long 
may  he  live  and  be  happy,  among  the  loving  and  beloved—from  that 
day  began  to  respect  the  Lowlanders.  And  poor  Stevenson,  mild  and  brave 
— a  captain  in  the  navy,  James — now  no  more — ^with  his  own  hands  wrea- 
thed round  my  forehead  a  diadem  of  heather-bells,  and  called  me  King  of  the 
Anglers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poo !  That  was  nae  day's  fishin'  ava,  man,  in  comparison  to  ane  o'  mine 
on  St  Mary's  Loch.  To  say  naething  about  the  countless  sma'  anes,  twa 
hunder  about  half  a  pun,  ae  hunder  about  a  hail  pun,  fifty  about  twa  pun, 
five^and-twenty  about  fowre  pun,  and  the  lave  rinnin'  free  half  a  stane  up 
to  a  stane  and  a  half,  except  about  half  a  dizzen,  aboon  a'  wecht,  that  put 
Geordie  Gudefallow  and  Huntly  Gordon  to  their  mettle  to  carry  them 
pechin'  to  Mont-Benger  on  a  haun  barrow. 

NORTH. 

Well  done,  Ulysses. 

SHEPHERD. 

Anither  day,  in  the  Meeget,  I  caucht  a  cart-fu*.  As  it  gaed  down  the 
road,  the  kintra-folk  thocht  it  was  a  cart-fu'  o'  herrins— for  they  were  a' 
preceesly  o'  ae  size  to  an  unce — and  though  we  left  twa  dizzen  at  this  house 
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— «iid  four  dizKen  at  that  house— and  a  gross  at  Henderland— on  coontin' 
them  at  hame  in  the  kitchen,  Leezy  made  them  out  forty  dizzen,and  Ginzy 
fourty-twa,  aught ;  sae  a  dispute  luen  arisen,  and  o'  coorse  a  bett»  we  took 
the  census  ower  again,  and  may  these  be  the  last  words  I  saU  ever  q»eak, 
gin  they  didna  torn  out  to  be  Fourty-Five  I 

NORTH. 

The  heaviest  Fish  I  ever  killed  was  in  the  river  Awe— ninety jpound  neat 
I  hooked  him  on  a  Saturday  aftemoon*-and  had  smaU  hopes  of^ldlling  him 
—as  I  never  break  the  Sabbath.  But  I  am  convinced  1hat»  within  the  nonr, 
he  came  to  know  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Christopher  North — ^aad  his 
courage  died*  I  gave  him  the  but  so  cruelly,  that  in  two  hours  he  began  to 
wallop;  and  at  the  end  of  three  he  lay  dead  at  my  feet,  just  as 

^  The  star  of  Jove»  so  beautiful  and  laige^" 

tipped  the  crest  of  Cruachan. 

SBBPHXRD. 

Hoolang? 

NORTH. 

So  beautifully  proportioned,'that,  like  that  of  St  Peter's  or  St  Paul's,  yon 
did  not  feel  his  mighty  magnitude  till  after  long  contemplation.  Then,  you 
indeed  knew  that  he  was  a  sublime  Fish,  and  cmild  not  choose  but  smile  at 
the  idea  of  any  other  salmon. 

TICKLER. 

Mr  De  Quincey,  now  that  these  two  old  fools  have  got  upon  ang- 
ling  

SHEPHERD. 

Twa  auld  fules!  You  great,  starin',  Saracen-headed  Langshanks !  If  it 
werena  for  bringin'  Mr  North  intill  trouble,  by  haen  a  dead  man  fund  with- 
in his  premises,  deal  tak  me  gin  I  wudna  fractur'  your  skull  wi'  ane  o'  the 
cut-crystals ! 

[Mr  North  touches  the  spring,  and  the  Bower  is  in  darhness. 

TICKLER. 

But  8uch  a  cliief  I  spy  not  tli rough  the  host — 
De  Quincey,  North,  and  Shepherd,  all  are  lost 
In  general  darkness.    Lord  of  earth  and  air ! 
Oh,  King!  Oh,  Father !  hear  my  humble  prayer: 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  lieht  of  heaven  restore; 
Give  me  to  sec,  and  Tickler  asks  no  more. 
If  I  must  perish — I  thy  will  obey. 
But  let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw  I  haw  !  haw!  The  speech  o*  Awjax,  in  Pop's  Homer. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  go  to  supper  in  the  Lodge.  [Onmes  turgtmL 

SHEPHERD. 

Wliat'naskyI 

NORTH. 

*'  Then  glow*d  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphu-es.    Hesperus,  who  led 
The  starry  hos^  shone  brightest^till  the  Moon, 
Rismg  in  clouded  majestv,  at  length. 
Apparent  Queen  I  unveil  d  her  peerless  lights 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 
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James  Henry  Monlc,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Pe- 
terborough. Handsomely  printed  in  4to, 
with  a  portrait,  price  L.3,  3s.  boards. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
31.  A.  late  Vicar  of  Louis- weedon,  North- 
amptonshire, and  formerly  FeUow  and 
Tutor  of  King*s  College,  Cambridge.  To 
which  are  annexed,  an  Essay  on  the  Li- 
terary Beauties  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
gained  the  Norrislan  Prize  in  1784,  and 
Five  Discourses,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Lloyd,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  St  Dunstan*s 
in  the  West.     8vo,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  deprived 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  Public  Events  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Political  and  Relit 
gious,  from  bis  Birth  to  his  Death ;  in- 
cluding some  Acount  of  the  Life  of  Mors- 
ley.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  fii'st  pa- 
tron, and  the  friend  of  Isaac  Walton, 
brother-in-law  to  Ken.  With  portrait, 
and  a  design  by  Callcott,  R.A.  Vol.  I. 
Qvoy  15s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles, 
P.R.S.  &e.    By  his  Widow. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Walter 
^cott,  Bart.     2  vols.  12mo,  12s. 

The  Life  of  Columbus.  By  Washing. 
ton  Irving.     Small  8vo,  5s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ma- 
iiommedan  Power  in  India,  till  1612« 
4  vols.  8vo,  £^  4«. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Remarks  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
orders ;  with  especial  Reference  to  recent 

VOT.  \XVTT.  NO,  CT.XVTT." 


Investigations  on  the  Subject  of  Insanity* 
Price  Is.  6d. 

Physiological  Lectures  and  Discourseir, 
delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London.  By  John  Abemethvf 
F.R.S.   8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

Remarks  on  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  ti'eoting  it ;  consi- 
dering the  functions  of  the  skin  as  alond 
deserving  medical  attention.  By  James 
Jenkins,  Surgeon,  &c.    2s. 

Au  Inquiry  concerning  the  Indications 
of  Insanity ;  with  suggestions  for  the  bet* 
ter  protection  and  care  of  the  Insane.  By 
John  Conolly,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Univeraity.     1  vol*  8vo. 

Plain  Instructions  for  the  Management 
of  Infants.  With  practical  Observations 
on  the  Disorders  incident  to  Childhood. 
To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  Spinal 
and  Cerebral  Irritation.  By  John  Dar- 
wall,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Birming- 
ham Dispensary.    12mo,  6s.  6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Picture  of  India ;  exhibiting  in  a 
brief,  yet  clear  and  graphic  manner,  the 
Geography,  Topography,  History,  Natu- 
taH  History,  Native  Population,  and  Pfoal 
diice,  of  that  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  Earth  ;  with  a  particular  Account  of 
the  European  Settlements,  with  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  British  Territories,  an<| 
an  Impartial  View  of  the  India  Question, 
with  reference  to  the  Impending  Discus^ 
sion  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter.  la 
2  small  octavo  volumes,  with  Illuatrationsy 
price  16s.  in  cloth. 

Z  The  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Aniinat 
Kingdom,  described  and  arranged  in  con* 
formity  with  its  Organisation,  by  the  Ba« 
ron  Cuvier ;  translated,  with  large  addi-^ 
tional  Descriptions  of  the  Species  hitherto 
named,  and  of  many  not  before  noticed, 
and  with  other  Original  Matter,  by  E. 
Griffith,  F.L.S.,  C.  Hamilton  Smith. 
F.L.S.,  and  E.  Pidgeon.  With  Engra- 
vings, price,  in  demy  8vo,  L.l,  16s.;. 
royal  8vo,  L.2,  14s. ;  and  in  demy  4to» 
L.3,  12s.  in  cloth. 

lYaits  of  Scottish  Life:  Pictui^es  of 
Scenes  and  Character,  In  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  L.l,  7s, 

The  Present  Land  Tax  in  India,  coo* 
aidered  as  a  Measure  of  Finance.  By  John 
Briggs,  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  ^ladraa 
Army,  &c.     In  8vo,  price  128,  bound. 

The  Commentaries  of  Gamboa  on  tlie 
Mining  Ordinances  of  Spain.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish,  by  Richard  Heathfield^ 
Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law , 
In  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  price  L.2,  boKr4% 
S  n 
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letters  to  the  Young.  By  Maria  Jane 
Jewsbury.  Second  editioiu  l2mo,  6a. 
boards. 

Fompeiana ;  the  Topography,  Edlfleea, 
and  Ornaments  of  PompeiL  By  Sir  Wil- 
liam Oell,  M.A.  F.It&  F.&A.  SMond 
Series.  The  work  will  be  oompletcd  in 
about  twelve  parts,  forming  two  Tolumes. 
A  part  to  be  published  eyery  two  months, 
poBtaining  six  engravings,  and  oocasion^ 
ally  two  or  three  vignettes,  wiA  two 
aheets  of  letter.press,  handaomoly  printed 
in  royal  8vo,  10s.  6d. ;  imperial  8vo,  ISs. 
^d. }  proofs,  on  demy  4to,  18s. ;  India 
yapor,  with  the  etchings,  limited  to  25 
copies,  £\,  lis.  6d. 

Literary  Recollections.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Werner,  F.  A.  S.  Rector  of  Great 
Chaiaeld,  Wilts,  &c.   2  vols.  8vo,  £\,  6s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  tho 
Abbey  and  Cathedral  Church  of  BrlstoL 
By  John  Britton,  F.8.  A.  M.R.S.L.  kc 
Illustrated  by  fourteen  engravings  by  Lo 
Keux,  &c  Medium  4to,  jCI,  4a.  hds.  | 
Imperial  4to,  £2,  Ss. ;  with  proofs  and 
etchings,  £4,  4«. — A  limited  number  of 
copies  is  printed  in  super-royal  folio,  with 
proofs,  £4,  -k. ;  or  with  proofs  and  etch* 
logs,  £8,  8s. 

The  Theological  Works  of  Samuel 
Horsley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A. S.Uite  Lord 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  including  his  Ser* 
mons,  Charges,  Biblical  Criticisms,  and 
IVanslation  of  the  Psalms.  9  vols.  8vo^ 
i64,  7s.  boards. 

Tlie  Law  of  Population ;  a  Treatise, 
in  Six  Books,  in  Disproof  of  the  Super* 
fecundity  of  Pluman  Beings ;  and  deve- 
loping the  real  Principle  of  their  Increase. 
By  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  M.P.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Tithe  System ;  shew- 
ing its  foundation  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Land  ;  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Edited  by  the  author  of  <<  Church  Re- 
form."    Se(?ond  edition.     8vo,  Is. 

Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek 
Classic  Poets ;  for  the  Use  of  Young  Per- 
sons at  School  or  College.  Contents  of 
Part  I.  : — 1.  General  Introduction— 3. 
Homeric  Questions — 3.  Life  of  Homer 
—4.  Iliad — 5.  Odyssey— 6.  Margites— 
7.  Batrachomyomachia — 8.  Hymns — ^9. 
Hesiod.  By  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge. 
l»08t  8vo. 

Ireland,  and  its-  Economy ;  being  the 
result  of  Observations  made  In  a  Tour 
through  the  Country  in  the  autumn  of 
1829.  By  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.  F.R.S., 
«ec.  Linn.  Soc,  &c  &c     PostSvo. 

The  Pilgrlm»8  Progress ;  with  a  Life 
of  John  Bunyan.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  «cc.  &c  &c  Splendidly 
aittstrated  with  Engravings^  ftom  De* 
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signs  of  Martin ;  and  with  numerous 
Wood-cuU  by  the  first  Artists.  Demy 
8vo,  L.],  Is.,  <fp  in  royal  Svo,  (proof 
plates,)  L.2,  2s. 

Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Architecture, 
chiefly  on  the  Western  side  of  India, 
Pirt  VL  (which  completes  the  work.) 
Royal  4<to,  L.2,  2s. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  Thomaa  Saa- 
derson  of  Sebergliam;  with  his  Life  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Lothian.     8s. 

Myhmnrtanlwn  Unveiled,  &&  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Forster.     2  vola.  8vo,  ^4s. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Coetof  Obtahi. 
ing  Money,  Amu  By  N.  W.  Senior^  A-M 
ds.6d. 

An  Introduction  to  a  Coarse  of  Ger. 
man  Literature,  la  Lectniea  ddivered  u 
the  Students  of  the  University  of  Lea- 
dofi.  By  Ludwi^  von  Muhlcnfeis, 
LL.D.     78. 

On  Financial  Reform.  By  Sir  Henry 
FMrnell.    Svo,  9k  6d. 

FraamasoBry.  A  Short  View  of  the 
History  of  Freemaeonry,  &c.  By  W. 
Sandys,  Esq.     3s. 

Times  of  Trial;  being  a  Brief  Narra. 
tive  of  the  Progress  of  the  Reforniatioa. 
By  M.  A.  Kelty.     lOa.  6d, 

On  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  sf 
England ;  exhibiting  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Ecclesiastical  Taxation.  By 
George  Coventry,  author  of  "  An  En- 
quiry relative  to  Junius.  ** 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Park.  By 
one  of  the  Minority  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
Motion  on  Portugal. 

The  Resonrees  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  W.  It  A.  Pettman,  R.N.     8vol 

Notiees  of  Brazil,  in  1828-9.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Wakh,  LL.D.  &o.  With  Maps. 
2  vols.  8vo,  S4o. 

The  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heher.  Br 
the  Rev.  Tho.  Robinson,  A.M.    8vo»  9s. 

Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  New- 
ton, and  Heber.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Bourrienne's  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
Vols.  L  and  IL     8vo,  28s. 

Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  in 
the  Peninsula,  &o.  By  Captain  J.  Kin- 
cald.     Post  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

An  Authentic  Account  of  M^r  Gun- 
ning's Policy  with  respect  to  the  Const!- 
tntional  Charter  of  PortugaL  8vo,  2^  6d. 
Letters  from  Nova  Sootia,  or  Sketches 
of  a  Young  Country.  By  Captain  Moor- 
•om.     PostSvo,  12b. 

Sidney's  Anecdotes,  Puts  L  and  IX. 
18mo»  2s.  6d.  each. 

VOVKLS. 

The  Barony,  a  Romance.  By  Miss 
Anne  Maria  Borter.  la  3  vols.  I2ms^ 
L.1,  7s.  bds. 

Perkin  Whrbecfc,  or  the  G»nrt  of  Jamei 
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the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  an  historical  ro- 
mance. By  Alexander  Camphell.  In  3 
toIb.  12mo,  price  16s.  6d. 

Paul  Clifford.  By  the  Author  of  Pel- 
hain.     In  3  toIi.  poet  8vo,  Sla.  6d. 

The  Musselman.  By  R.  Madden.  3 
TOli.  post  Sro,  Sis.  6d. 

The  Armenians.  By  C.  Macfarlane. 
dTols.  poetSro,  3Is.  6d. 

First  Lore.     3  vols,  pott  8vo,  318.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old 
School.     By  a  Lady.      2  vols.  8vo.  Ids. 

Walter  Colyton ;  a  Tale  of  th«  Reign 
of  James  II.    3  vols,  post  8vo,  3s. '6d. 

Cloudesley  ;  a  Novel.  By  W.  Godwin, 
Esq.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Gertrude ;  a  Tale.     2  vols,  pott  8vo. 

Carwell ;  or  Crime  and  Sorrow.  Post 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

The  Life  of  a  Lawyer.  By  Himself. 
Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Jewish  Maiden ;  a  Novel.  4  voU. 
l2mo,  22s. 

Tales  of  Our  Counties.  3  vols,  post 
8vo. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies.  By  William 
Howison,  Esq.     ^  vols,  post  8vo,  2 Is. 

POETBY  AMD  THE   DRAMA. 

The  Family  Library,  Dramatic  Series, 
Number  I.  containing  the  Plays  of  Philip 
Massinger,  Vol.  I.  illustrated  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  and  adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Families  and  Young  Persons,  by  the 
Omission  of  all  exceptionable  Passages. 
With  a  Portrait,  price  5s. 

The  Traveller's  Lay ;  a  poem,  written 
during  a  Tour  on  the  Continent.  By 
'Thomas  Maude,  Esq.  A.M.  Oxon. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.     In  post  8vo,  5s.  bds. 

The  Beauties  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
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oonaittuotg  of  Misoellaneoas  Selections  from 
his  Poetical  Works — ^the  entire  Poems  of 
Adonais  and  Alastor,  and  a  revised  Edi- 
tion of  Queen  Mab,  free  from  all  the  ob- 
jectionable Passagea.  With  a  Biographi- 
cal Preface.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Poems  on  Varioos  Subjects.  By  W. 
J.  Atkinson.     12mo>  5t.  6d, 

The  Career  of  Woman.  By  Charles 
Lewis.     12mo,  08. 

Mount  Sinai ;  a  Poem.  By  William 
Phillips,  Esq.     10s.  6d. 

Prayer;  a  Poem.  By  Frederick  Ed- 
wards.   8vo» 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Hebridee.  By  the 
author  of  *'  Three  Days  at  KiUamey.** 
8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Domestic  Life ;  a  Poem.  8vo,  4  s.  6d. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Iliad ;  tha  Part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache,  &e.  By 
WUllam  Sotheby.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

W^iseman  ;  a  Tragedy.    8vo,  3s. 

The  Descent  into  Hell ;  a  Poem.  Sro, 
78.  6d. 

VOYAOBS  AKD  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Kamtchntka  and  Siberia  ; 
with  a  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  China. 
By  Peter  Dobell.     2  vols.  8vo,  Sis. 

Travels  in  Timbnctoo  and  other  part^ 
of  Africa.  By  M.  Caillie.  2  vols.  8vo» 
30s. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  8on:a 
parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  By  Jo 
seph  Fuller,  Esq.    8to. 

Travels  in  the  Morea.  By  Willhm 
Martin  Leake,  F.  R.  S.  3  vols.  8vo,  L.2,  5jw 

Travels  in  Peru.  By  Sir  Edmond  Ten:- 
pie.     2  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  12s. 

Notes  on  Haiti.  By  Charles  M'Kei|. 
zie,  Esq.     2  vols,  poet  8vo,  21s. 
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The  Practical  Planter ;  containing  Di- 
rections for  the  Planting  of  Waste  Lands, 
and  Management  of  Wood,  with  a  new 
method  of  rearing  the  Oak.  By  Thomas 
Cruickshank,  Forester  at  Careston.  1  vol. 
&yo,  12s. 

A  Vindication  of  Christian  Faith,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who,  believing  in  God, 
yet  refuse  or  hesitate  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  hath  sent.  By  John 
Inglis,  D.  D.  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Old  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordi- 
nary in  Scotland.     In  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Mornings  with  Mama,  or  Dialogues 
on  Scripture,  for  Children  from  Ten  to 
Fourteen  years  of  age.  Dedicated  to.  the 
Rev-  Dr  Chalmers.    18mo,  4s. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
mud  Prize  Essays  and  Traasactions  of  the 


Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  No.  IX. 
5s.  6d. 

Parochial  Law ;  embracing  the  Law  of 
Scotland  on  the  following  Sutgects  :-^ 
Churches  —  Church  Officers  —  Church- 
yards— Parish  Dues — Manses  and  Glebes 
— The  Poor — Sacraments,  Necessaries  for 
the  Administration  of — and  Schools.  By 
Alexander  Duhlop,  Esq.  Advocate.  In 
octavo.     12s. 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Alexander, 
written  by  himself,  and  edited  by  John 
Howell,  author  of  '*  Journal  of  a  Soldier," 
"  Life  of  John  Nicol,"  ftc.  2  vols.  12mo, 
14<. 

This  singuUr  piece  of  Autobiography 
exhibits,  most  minutdy  and  faithfully,  the 
real  Adventures  of  Alexander  Alexander, 
the  disowned  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,    It  coouaencea  with 
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Infancy,  trtvewes  three  qnarters  of  the 
globe,  and  comprehends  a  period  of  nearly 
lifty  years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
been  placed  in  many  trying  situations,  aa 
a  Soldier,  aii  Overseer  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  an  Officer  in  the  Patriot  Armies  of 
South  America :  it  is,  in  short,  the  com- 
plete unreserved  history  of  a  human  being. 
In  tivo  volumes,  foolscap  8ro,  with  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Hodgetts, 
from  an  Original  Picture,  by  John  Wat- 
son Gordon,  Esq. 

Cases  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  15th  January  to  9th  February,  1830. 
Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw,  Alexander 
Dunlop,  and  J.  M.  Bell,  Esqrs.  Advo- 
cates.    Vol.  VIII.  Part  III.  7s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Representatives  of  Scot- 
land in  Parliament,  respecting  the  state 
of  our  Law,  and  the  Jurisdiction  and  Du- 
ties of  the  Court  of  Session.  By  a  Scot- 
tish Barrister.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Two  Essays : — I.  On  the  Assurance  of 
Faith.  II.  On  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  Universal  Pardon.  By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.     5s. 

The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Me- 
morable Transactions  in  Scotland  from 
1624'  to  1645.  By  John  Spalding,  Com- 
missary Clerk,  Al»erdeen.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, one  vol.  Svo,  12s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Stirling  on  Sun- 
^y  the  7th  March,  1830,  at  the  Conse- 
cration of  the  Right  Uev.  James  Walker, 
D.D.  to  the  office  of  a  Bishc^  in  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church.  By  the  Rev.  M. 
.Russel,  LL.D*     In  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

The  Truths  of  Religion.  By  James 
Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers.     In  8vo,  Ss. 

The  Encydopeedia  Britannica.  Part 
First  of  the  New  Edition,  6s. 

I.  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil ;  a  Melo- 
Drama.  II.  Anchindrane;  or  the  Ayr- 
shire Tragedy.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
In  Octavo. 

Eanthe,  a  Tale  of  the  Druids ;  and  other 
Poems.     By  Sandford  Earle,  Esq.    5s. 

The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Pardon  Con- 
aldered  and  Refuted,  in  a  Series  of  Ser- 
mons, with  Notes  Critical  and  Expository. 
By  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.  Minister  of 
St  George*s  Church,  Edinburgh.  In 
I2mo,  6s.  6d. 

Dialogues  on  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  with  a  Preliminary  Enquiry ; 
an  Appendix,  containing  Supplemental 
Discourses ;  and  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Morehead,  D.D. 
F.RS.E,  &c.    In  12mo,8s. 

A  History  of  Music,  containing  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  origin  of  that  Science, 
its  Progress  and  Present  State  in  all  the 
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principal  Countries  of  the  World.  By 
William  Cooke  Stafford,  in  18mo,  price 
3s.  6d. 

llie  Life  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace  of 
Elderelie.  By  John  D.  Carrick.  In  2 
vols.  18mo,  7s. 

Sermons  on  the  Charactera  of  the  Seven 
Churches  in  Asia,  described  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  ;  to  which  are  added,  tin 
Sermons  on  the  Distinction  between  "  Se- 
cret and  Revealed  Things**  In  RdigisB. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Muir,  D.D.  Mi- 
nister  of  St  Stephen*s  Church.  In  ISteo, 
4«.6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sufigkad 
Journal.     No.  CHI.  price  6a. 

Considerations  on  the  Proposed  AUer- 
ationa  of  the  Coiurt  of  Session.  By  Areki- 
bald  Swinton,  Esq.,  Writer  to  th«  Sigoct 
8vo»  Is.  6d. 

Outlines  of  a  Plan  of  Reform  of  tke 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Saprene 
Courts  of  Scotland ;  and  Relative  Obeer- 
vations,  with  an  Appendix,  UlnsCrative  ef 
the  Modes  of  Pleading  In  England  and 
Scothmd.    Svo. 

Lectures,  Sermons,  and  Sacramental 
Addresses,  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Brown, 
of  Dunfermline ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  William  Johnstoo, 
A.M.     Price  4«.bda. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Critical 
Journal,  No.  CI.  6s. 

The  Practice  of  the  Several  Judicato- 
ries of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Alex- 
ander Hill,  D.D.  Minister  of  DaUly. 
ISmo,  3s. 

The  True  Phtn  of  a  Living  Temple; 
or,  Man  Considered  in  his  Proper  Rda- 
tion  to  the  Ordinary  Occupations  and 
Pursuits  of  Life.  By  the  author  of  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  &&  &c. 
3  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  2s.  6d. 

A  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dis- 
senting Churches.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bal- 
lantyne,  author  of  ''  An  Examination  ef 
the  Human  Mind."  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.     Svo,  price  7s.  boards. 

Elements  of  the  Latin  Language,  sim- 
plified and  connectedly  aminged.  In 
Three  Parts.  Part  First,  Rudiments,  sr 
Introductory  Grammar,  with  Exercises 
and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Edward  Wood- 
ford, A.M.     12mo,  Is.  6d.  boond. 

The  Pocket  Lawj'cr,  or  Practical  Di- 
gest of  the  Laws  of  Scotland  ;  in  wkicb 
all  the  most  important  Branches  of  those 
Laws  will  be  found  reduced  to  short  maA 
familiar  Propositions,  supported  by  Refe^ 
rences  to  approved  Authorities :  with  an 
Appendix  of  Forma  of  Writings,  Law 
Expenses^  &c  12mo. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 
February,lSaO. 


Local  Ranic  Col.  Houston,  of  the  B.  I.  Comp.  Serv, 
to  be  Colonel  ia  the  Army,  whibt 
holding  the  appolntinentor  Lt  Gov. 
of  the  Seminary  at  Addiscombe. 

I  Dr.  Gds.  Cor.  Grant,  Lt  by  purdi.  vloe  Thom- 

son, ret.  If  Fe^  1830 

En».  Todd,  from  72  F.  Cor.  by  purch. 

vice  Grant,  prom.  26  do. 

4  Lt  Penleaxe,  Cap.  by  purch.  yiee  Sta* 

mer,  ret  do. 
Cor.  Mayow,  Lt  do. 
Pix,  from  h.  p.  Cape  Cat.  Cor.  do. 

6  Dr.       Capt  Greswolde,  UaJ.  by  purch.  irice 

Warmnd,  ret  do. 

Lt  Mackay,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  Hon,  H.  Cole,  Lt  do. 

W.  Scott,  Cor.  do. 

7  Cor.  Symottt,  from  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Gds. 

Cor.  pay.  diff.  da 

II  £.  F.  Cherry,  Vet  Surg,  vice  Gauley, 

dead  SI  Jan. 

16  G.  Grafton,  Cor.  by  puxdi.  vice  Blake- 

locke,  let  18  Feb. 

Gr.  Gdi.    M^  and  Col.  Woodford,  Lt  Col.  by 

pureh.  vice  ffon.  H.  G.  P.  Towns- 

nend,  h.  p.  rec.  dift  do. 

Capt  and  Lieut  Col.  D'Oyly,  Mai.  and 

Col.  ^   do. 

Lt  CoL  Ferguson,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  and 

Lt  CoL  do. 

1  F.         Assist  Surg.  Dickson,  from  90  F.  Ass. 

Surg,  vice  M  'Andrew,  1 1  F.  do. 

6  Hosp.  Assist.   Murtagli,  Jf.D.  Assist 

Slug,  vice  Campbell,  dead        1 1  do. 

7  Lt  Morahead,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Gage,  ret  S6  do. 

Ens.  Glover,  from  8S  F.  Lt  do. 


8  Staff  Sun.  Cardiff,  JIf.D.  from  h.  p. 

Surg,  vice  Mostyn,  47  F.        14  Jan. 

]  1  E.  Seoior.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Goode, 

ret.  7  do. 

15  Gent  Cad.  J.  A.  Cole,  from  R.  MIL 

ColL  Ens.  vice  Campbell,  fS  F.  14  do. 

17  Ens.  Reynolds,  from  63  F.  Ens.  vice 

Campbell,  43  F.  31  Dec.  18» 

R.  Campbell,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ro- 
bertson, 71  F.  S  Feb.  1830 
J.  Erskioe,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Camp- 
bell, 32  F.  11  do. 

32  Ens.  Campbell,  from  15  F.  Lt  vice 

Mylne,  dead  14  Jan. 

33  Ld.  H.  Beauclerk,  2d  Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  Lawrence,  prom.  IS  Feb. 

31  Lt.  Kirkaldy,  from  63  F.Lt  vice  Gnmt, 

prom.  do. 

^  GeuN  Cad.  J.  T.  Airey,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Cochrane,  cane  11  da 
J3  Ens.  Campbell,  from  17  F.  Ens.  vice 

Payne,  dead  4  do. 

39  Ens.  Corrigan,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  Ens.  vice 

Willock,  cane.  18  do. 

41  Ens.  Shcppard,  from  71  F.  Lt.  by  pur. 

vice  GUitigow,  ret  3  do. 

42  — —  Campbell,  from  17  F.  Ens.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  31  Dec.  1839 

4 1  Lt  Codd,  from.  h.  p.  Lt. vice  Lowther, 

ret  IS  Feb.  1830 

43  Ens.  Campbell,  Lt   by  purch.   vice 

Tupper,  ret  7  Jan. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  Ens.  do. 

46  Lt  French,  Capt  vice  Otway,  dead 

18  Sept  1839 

47  Surg.  Austyn,  from  8  F.  Surg,  vice 

Millar,  h.  p.  14  Jan.  1830 

48  Capt.  Greville,  from  h.  p.  8  W.  1.  R. 

Capt  pay.  diff.  vice  Fothergill,  50  F. 
*^    '   ^  26  Feb. 

49  Capt.    Ormond,    Maj.   vice  Laroont, 

dead  31  Dec.  1839 

Lt  Otter,  Cnpt  do. 

Ens.  Parker,  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cad.  W.  P.  K.  Browne,  from  R. 

MIL  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

M  Capt  Fothergill,  from  48  F.  Capt  vice 

PoweU,  h.  (K  2  W.  L  R.  30  Fch.  1830 


50  F.        Cant  Del  Voeux,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 
Fry,  exch.  rec  diflL  37  Feb 

53  E.  Inge,  Ens.  by  puxeh.  vice  Delme, 

prom.  7  Jan.  1830 

54  Ens.  Brown,  Lt  hy  puioh.  vice  Tin- 

combe*  ret  31  Dec.  1839 

H.  Neville,  Ens.  do. 

55  Capt  Bird,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Fick« 

lln,  exch.  rec.  diff.         36  Feb.  1830 

57  Ens.  Butler,  from'  h.   p.    Ens.  vice 

Graham,  59  F.  IS  Fd).  1830 

59  Ens.  Hartford,  Lt  vice  Lukis,  Paym. 

3  F.  .  34  Dec.  1839 

— -  Graham,  from  57  F.  Ens.         do. 

63  Lt  Buchannan,  from  b.  p.  York  Rang. 

Lt  vice  KirkaMy,  34  F.13  Feb.  WSo 

63  O.  B.  Pratt,  Ens.  vice  Reynolds,  17  F. 

31  Dec  1829 

66  Ens.  Anutiong,  Lt  by  purch.   vice 

Kerr,  let  36  Feb.  1830 

J.  Parker,  Ens.  da 

71  Lt  L'Estrange,  Capt  by  porch,  vice 

Upjohn,  ret  7  Jan.  183U 

Ens.  Myers,  Lt  da 

J.  F.  Scott,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Robertson,  from  17  F.  Ens.  vice 

Sheppard,  41  F.  3  Feb. 

72  S.  Fisher,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Todd,  i 

Dr.  Gds.  36  da 

75  Ens.  Saunders,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Da- 

vison, ret  13  do. 

En«.  and  Adj.  Boys,  Lt  13  da 

W.  R.  Hamday,  Ens.  13  da 

Lt  Graham,  Capt.  by  porch,  vice  Da- 
niell,  ret  35  da 

Ens.  Jardine,  Lt  da 

J.  Rvie,  Ens.  do. 

79  Lt  Butler,  Capt  by  porch,  vice  Fraser. 

ret  3  do. 

Ens.  Lance.  Lt  da 

G.Gordon,  Ens.  do. 

81  C.  Humfrey,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Sy- 

mons,  ret  13  da 

83  J.  Bnsh,  Eos.  by  purdi.  vice  Gk>ver, 

7F.  26da 

83  Ens.  Watsoo,  Lt  vice  Ball,  dead 

14  Jan. 

Gent  Cad.  G*  Grey,  from  R.  Mil.  Coll. 

Ens.  da 

98  Ens.  Orrosbyi  Lt  by  purch,  vice  RoUo, 

ret  13  Feb. 

H.  B.  DmmnMnd,  Em.  da 

97  G.  R.  Cummin,  Eos.  by  pureh.  vice 

Gillow,  caoc.  7  Jan. 

1  W.  L  R.  Ens.  Russell,  Lt  vice  Tboreau,  dead 

]8do 
S.  Hodson,  Ens.  do. 

2  Lt  Stanley,  from  h.  p.  R.  Af.  Corps* 

Lt  vice  Buchannan,  cane.     13  Feb. 

Ordnance  Department, 

R.  Art.       Sd  Lt  Robertson,  Adj*  vice  Ord,  dead 

23  May  1839 

Sd  Capt  Romer,  Capt  vice  'Jaylor. 

dead  3  Jan.  1830 

.   Capt  Clarke,   from  Unatt  h.  p.  Sd 

Capt  do. 

Ist  Lt  Trotter,  Sd  Capt.  do 

3d  Lt  P.  S.  Campbell,  1st  Lt  do* 

Medical  Department, 
Staff  Surg.  Melin,  from  h.  p.  Sura,  to 
Forces,  vice  Griffin,  h.  p.  14  Jan.1830 

UncUtached, 

3d  Lt  Lawrence,  from  93  F.  by  purch. 

13  Feb.  1830 

Lt.  Lord  C.  Wellesley,  from  Horse  Gds. 

Capt.  by  purch.  36  d<^ 

Exchanges, 
Capt  Manyat,  13  Dr.  rec  dilt  with  Capt  Bumf, 
b<p. 
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Capt  Cowell,  6  F.  ree.  dift  with  Capt  Galloiray, 
L  p.  71  F* 

Connor,  71 F.  ree.  «C  with  Cap!  Upfobob 

h.  p.  2  W.  I.  R. 

.1^—  Montagu,  80  F.  icc  dilC  with  Capt.  Ste- 
phen, h.  p. 

Coniidine.  34  F.  with  Capt  Deeds,  5S  F. 

Limt.  Taylor,  9  F.  rea  dUt  with  UmU.  Chiehi»> 

^  Vuidelcui,  12  F.  with  Lieut  Lecfamm^ 

— l^CobboU,  57F.no.  daft  with  UcutWhpt* 

ley,  h.pb 
-.—  Creaghe,  58  F.  with  Limit  Boyei,  h.  p. 

71  F. 
—  Wella,  9  P.  with  Lieut  Jackaon,  25  F. 
Id  Lieut  Mac  Mahon,  57  F.  with  0«.  Cunyiq^ 

hama,  h.  p.  Cape  Car. 

Garrison, 

Lt^Gen.  Sir  W.  Hutchiaaoii,  Gov.  of  Canidi> 
hrguB,  Tiee  Geo.  Monerieflii,  dead 

ItFelklSSO 


Aj)pomtmenis,  Pr<mittH&nty  4*<« 


Punc, 


Warraad,  6  Dr. 


lUtiremeiUs, 

Captains, 


Stamer,  4  Dr.  Gds. 
Jones,  h.  p.  6  F. 
U|>iohs,71F. 
Fraaer,  79  F. 

ThoBson,  1  Dr.  Odt. 
GUHom,  41  F. 
Lowther,  44  F. 
Tupper.  45  F. 
Tueombe,  54  P. 
Buchanan,  li.  |^  60  F. 
Davidioo.  75  F. 
Rollo,  92  F. 
Ronmey,  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R« 

Blakdocke.  16  Dr.  ^^ 

Goode,  14  F. 


fomooc,  81  J*. 


,  h.  p.  Can.  Feofc 
Gylby,h.p.Staft 


iliiiley,  h.  p.  Mr.  Carfw. 
Onow,  97.  F. 
FiliPalftak.MF. 

D€ath9. 

Caleraft,  f^oto  Coldst  Odi. 
Monerleflr  Got.  of  Caniekta«i 
8lr  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  G.CB.  2 


UetiL-GeneraL 
1  Rot.  Art.  EaatCowet  15  Fck  30 

MAtt'Qtmerala. 
D.  Steward  Ixom  96  F.  Got.  of  St  Ludi,  St 
Lucia  Dec.29 

J.  P.  Coflio,  Bath  lOOct. 

Cook,  h.  p.  L  F.  O.  of  a  RecDfat  Roucb 

3Dee.Sf 
LteuL-CoknuL 
Donffltd,  Roy.  Ait  Jamaica  9  Dec.  29 

CapUUms, 
<>tway,46F. 

mbby.  h.  p.  7  P.    NewVorit  17  Nor.  29 

Farr,  h.  p.  28  P.    UcahBc,  Liaeobi  seSDec. 

Thomsoo,  li.  p.  52  P.    Newry  99  Jan.  tO 

Kirchbener,  h.  p.  WatteriUcPa  Beet     Benie 

S4  Not.  39 
Ciiich.p.YoifcRang.    Bath  SIJaa-SB 

XJe^ienantt• 
Tboreau,  1  W.  L  R.    Trinidad  17  Dec  29 

lUng.  late  2  R.  Vet  Bat  SS  Jan.  SO 

H'Lennan,  late6do.    Edfaibni]^  ISdck 

Hbicket,  late  7  do.  Oueraiey  8  do, 

Shcrlodii.h.  p.  20  F.    Fort  OaKnoc^  Chatham 

SFdi. 
Btuignt. 


90  Dec.  29 
27  Jan.  SO 


giyiic,32P. 
oe  •       -  ' 


MafdflttaHx  i5  F*    GiSnUtax  * 
CiongTDTe,  h.  p^  76  F.    Boukgne 


Jf  otthey,  95  P. 

Gordon,  late  10  Roral  Vet  Bo. 

-       •^  9JaB.S9 

1  Decs 
Mai^esaieb  >v  p.  4  Vet  Ba.  Fort  Clarenoe.  Chat- 
ham 20FehbS3 
Siott,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Quebec              SB  Not.  29 

Adiuiant, 
F.  CampbeU,  ArnU  and  Bute  HUitia  31  Oct  29 

S/iimrUr-Musttru 
Heoery,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Gd«.  31  Jan.  30 

O'NeiQ,  h.  p.  107  P.  Nanaghmore,  Ireland  5d0k 

Jl99Uiani  Svrgeoma, 
CampbeU,  6  F.  at  sea  22  Sept  29 

Caaement,  91  F.  da  (on  board  the  Alfaalia) 

3  KoNC 
BhKkadder.  h.  p.  SUff  15  Jan.  SO 

Sdimwiahl,  h*  p.  Art  Gor.  L^  Hanorer 

12  Oct  29 
fleeptte/ i4«tMo«t 
De  Heaume«  h.  p.  Slal(  Jeney  20  Jan.  30 

the  undermentioned  Cadelt  of  the  BontmmUe 
the  East  India  Compant^s  Srrricr  to  have  Tem- 
porary Rani-  as  Enripu  dmrtn^  the  period  of 
their  heins^plaeed  under  the  Commamdof  Loco- 
1enant'(Monet  Poiley  of  the  Botml  Eng^h^ert, 
rneUrnstructioneintheArfof 

18  Feb.  ISSO 


at  Chatham, fn 
Sapping  and  Mining. 


Jan.  30 


GMt  Cadet  W.  DoughM 
■     W.S.Jacob 

*- L-HUl 

-^H.8lddoae 

-  W.  H.  Uonlejr 

■     ■  C  W.  Tremenhcie 
— —  F.  Wemyie 


da 


March. 


Breret     Ctpt  GaUway,  6  P.  H^}.  f A  ihA  Army 

12  Aug.  1829 

LifeGde.  Lt.  Bulkeky,  Capt  by  purch.  Tice  Pil. 

khigton,  ret  29  Jan.  1850 

Cor.  and  9ub>Lt  Roche,  Lt  da 

P.  Blackburn,  Cor.  and  Sub.Lt      do. 

R.H.Gds.  Cor.  O.  A.  P.  Ftoc.  Pordwlch,  Lt  by 

nureh.  Tiee  Lord  C.  WeUeiley,  prom. 

27  P.  do. 

J.  M.  M.  GricTc,  Cor.  by  purdi.  Tice 

GaaooigMb  ret  16  do. 

Hon.  H.Titt,  Cor.  by  purch.  Tice  Fin. 

Fordwich  27  do. 

Lt  Co«by>  A<U.  Tioa  SheUey,  xea.  Adj. 

« ..  °"^JL  16  do. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  Eds.  Todd,  ftora  72  P.  Cor.  by  purch. 

Tice  Grant,  prom.  %6  do. 

4  Dr.        Cor.  ElUi,  Lt  by  purch.  Tice  Ainslie, 

— *^  16  Mar. 


CoUatGdhEBi.  and  Lt  Gnham,  Ltand  Capt  by 
purch.  Tice  Lord  GraTeg,  ret.        do. 
3  F.         Ena.  Johnstone,  Lt  Tice  Rohtainf ,  h.  f. 
aa  Ena.  18  P.  do. 

-^-  Cameron.  Lt.  by  porch.  Tice  Kca- 
yon,  ret.  17  da 

.— —  Ward,  tram  h.  p.  18  F.  Ens.  Tiee 
Johnttone  16  do. 

O.  Lonsdale,  Ena  by  puich.  Tice  Ca- 
meron 17  da 
13              Lt  BoUoo.  from  h.  p.  Lt  Tice  Moor- 
house,  56  F.                            16  Mar. 
17              LtBalU  A:omh.p.7IF.  Lt  TioeAl- 
lei,58P.  da 
20             Lt  Beiguer,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Tice  Pal- 
mer, eana                              16  Mar. 
38             Gen.  Lont  C.  H.  SomeraaU  firom  I  W. 
I.  R.  CoL  Tice  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbnok, 
dmd                                     StUk 
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4 b  F.        Bt  MaJ.  A(*iiew,  from  h.  p.  Malta  ReirL 

Capt  vice  Grevf  lie,  ret.  16  Mar.  1830 

53  Lt  Atlec,  from  17  Lt.  vice  Blnstead,  h. 

p.  71  F.  do. 

50  Lu  Moorhotise,  from  13  F.  Lt  vice 

Humfrcy,  h.  p.  do. 

7o  Capt.  Hammond,  M^).  by  purdh.  vice 

Browne,  pi  om.  S6  Febb 

Lt  King.  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Suitton,  Lt  da 

G.  Collier,  Em.  do. 

83  Lt  Colquhoun,  Capt  bypurch.  vice 

Nice,  ret  16  Mar. 

Ens.  Blakeney,  Lt  do. 

Ens.  Pringle,  from  9S  F.  Ens.  do. 

92  R>  Cross,  Ens,  by  purch.  vice  Pringle, 

83  F.  do. 

95  J.  J.  Whitting,  Ens.  vice  Nortbey,  dead 

do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  Lawrence,  ftom  1 F.  LtviceWbyte, 

h.  p.  IF.  17  do. 

1 W.  I.  R.  M.  Gen.  Sir  P.  Maitland,  K.C.B,  Col. 

vice  Gen.  Lord  C.  H.  Somerset,  33  F. 

22  Feb. 

Capt.  Ashe,  from  h.  p.  39  F.  Capt  vice 

Wemyss,  ret  16  liar. 

Ordnance  Department, 

R.  Art     Capt  and  Bt  Mid.  Story,  Lt  CoL  vIm 

Dumford,  dead  10  Dec.  18S9 

3d  CaptMolesworth,  Capt  20  Jan.1830 
—  Fumeaoz,  from  unatt  h.  p.  2d 

Capt  ^do. 

R.  Eng.    Capt.  Tbomsou,  Lt  CoL  viee  FiflX, 

<£ead  26  Dec.  lS29 

3d  Capt  Rdsall,  Capt  da 

1st  Lt  Tait,  2d  Capt  16  Feb.  1830 
2d  Lt  Chaytor,  1st  Lt  da 

1st  Lt  Vicars,  3d  Capt.  vice  Cooper, 

ret.  .  Idda 

2d  Lt  Aldrlcb,  1st  Lt  da 

Unattached. 

llal.  Browne^  Arom  75  F.  Lt  Colt  by 
purch.  16  Mar.  1829 

Lt  Ainalk,  ftom'4  Dr.  Capt  by  puaeb. 
do. 

Weston,   from  4  Dr.  Capt.  by 

purch.  da 

Exchanges. 

Capt  Cuthbert,  3  Life  Gds.  rec  dilL  with  Capt 
Pilkington,  h.  p. 

Lieut.  Segrave,  6  Dr.  rec.  difl*.  with  Lieut  O. 
Vandeleur,  h.  p. 

Burrow,  1  F.  rec.  dift  with  Lieut  Law- 
rence, h.  p. 

^—  Saumarez,  5  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Poore, 
h.p. 

Fiti  Gerald,  rec.  dilC  with  Lieut  Web- 
ster, h.  p.  31  F. 

Retirements* 

UeuL-CoUmd. 
Smart,  R.  Eng. 

Ctfpte<fU. 
Pilkington,  2  Life  Gds. 
Greville,  48  F. 
Idee,  83  F. 
Wemyss,  1.  W.  I.  R. 


OagB,7F. 
DanidI,  75  F. 

LietUenafiis. 
Lord  Graves,  Coldst  Gds. 
Cameron,  3  F. 
Kerr,  66  F. 
Simjnon,  h.  p.  35  F* 
Ray,  h.  p.  45  F. 
Bowen,  n.  p.  103  F. 
Bruce,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Ross,  h.  p.  Cav.  Staff  Corps 
Shenley,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Comeis»  2d  Ueuienani,  and  Entlfn*. 
Gascoigne,  R.  Horse  Gds. 
Stanley,  h.  p.  87  F. 
Armstrong,  h.  p.  104  F. 
MacMahoP,  h.  p.  Cape  Regt. 
Surgeon. 
HilsoD,  Staff. 

Assistant  Surgeon; 
FiU  Patrick,  h-p.  51  F. 

Ho^tUal  Assistant. 
Balmaln,  h.  p. 

Cancelled. 

Lieut  Palmer,  20  F. 
Ensign  Cochrane,  30  F. 
Wlllocks,  39  F. 

Deaths. 

Lieut.  General. 
Cookaon,  from  R.  Art  Devon  18  Mar.  M 

Colmulst 
Duncan,  E.  I.  Comp.  Service,  London  14  Mar.  90 
Madan,  h.  p.  Independents 

Ueut-Colonel. 
Flgg,  R«  Eng.  Montreal,  Upper  Canada 

25  Dee. » 
Captains. 
Lintott,  13  F.  Dinapore,  Bengal  9  Aug.  30 

Douglas,  late  3  Royal  Vet  Bn.  Simra  Leone  (as 

Barrack  Master)  17  Nor* 

Chisholm,  h.  p.  12  F.  Inverness  9  Sept. 

Shaw,  h.  p.  5  W.  L  R. 

Duke,  h.  p.  Unatt  30  Jan.  M 

Gesenius,  lu  p.  B*  Axt  G«r.  LsMt  Hanover 

liPelfc 
Lieutenants. 
Vallatteey»  31  F.  on  the  Ganieib  biiow  Cuwi^ 

pore  2  Sept  29 

M'Intosh,  late  9  Roy.  Vet  Bn.  22  Feb.  3d 

Spence,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  Gds. 

J.  Smith,  h.  p.  45  F.  1  Mar.  30 

Hannaghar,  n.  p.  47  F. 

Gordon,  h.  p.  92  F.  Edinbtufh  22  Jan.  30 

Edwards,  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn.  23  F. 
Ritterholm,  h.  p.  Bnins.  IdL  Brunswick      4  do. 
De  liten,  h«  p.  1  Huss.  Ger.  Leg.  Harburgb 

3  Nov.  29 
9d  Lieuienani  and  Ensigns, 
RobesoQ,  R.  African  Corps,  at  Sea       10  Fel^  30 
Cromie,  Royal  Eng.  Kingston,  Upper  Canada 

13  Jan. 
SkNme,  late  10  Royal  Vet  Bn.  13  Mac 

Dep,  Inspector  of  HospUals. 
Downing,  h.  p.  1  Mar.  30 

Surgeon. 
Gonther,  b.  p.  4  Line  Ger.  Leg.  Nieuburg, 
Hanover  10  Jan.  30 

AsHstant  Surgeon. 
Coleman,  iO  F.  Hobart's  Town,  Van  Djammifn 
-      •  I  July,  29 


April. 


Retirements,  ^d 

Cornets  and  Ensign*. 
Mahon,  h.  p.  R.  Wagg.  Train 
M'Bean,  h.  p.  84  F. 
Bulwer,  h.  p.  Unatt 

AssiMtani  Surgeon. 
Stewart,  h.  p.  12  F. 

Deaths. 

Generals. 

Sir  H.  Dalrymple,  CoL  of  57  F.  Governor  of  BladL- 

ness  Castle  9  Apr.  1830 

Mann,  Roy.  Eng.  Insp.  Gen.  of  Fortiflcatioos, 

Lewlshams  27  Mar. 


Heut.-G€nerat. 
Fletcher,  late  of  6  Dr.  Fishergate 

ColoneU 
Sir  W.  Parker,  Bart.  W.  Suifelk  MiL^Bniy  St 
Edmunds 

LietU.-ColoneL 
Stanhope,  h.  p.  56  F.  Faniham 
Majors. 


Gregory,  h.  p.  1.  Gn.  Bn. 
Kuhlman,  h.  p.  Roy.  Art  Ger.  Leg; 

Captains. 
Brodrick,  29  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Campbell,  83  F.  Glasgow 
Bartow,  b.  p.  Roy.  Art  Woolwidi 


12  Jan.  10 

I  Bnry  St 
91  Apt  30 

6  Apr.  30 

8Mar.2 
19  do. 

Jan.  30 
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Croasdale,   h.  p.  5  F.  Orici brook  near  Frank- 
fort 1 1  Ao.  SO 
RobertwD,  h.  p.  54  F.  near  Peith  20  Mar. 
Gregory,  h.  p.  5  Gii.  Bn.  Mar. 

Ueutetuifds. 
Moses,  57  F.  Oma^h,  Ireland  7  Mar,  .TO 

Dawson,  Roy.  Art.  Leith  Fort  10  Apr. 

Davie,  late  ofSapp.  and  Min,  Woolwich     2<  Mar. 
Stanford,  late  3  Roy.  Vet.  Bn.  Jersey  SO  do. 

Boee,  h.  p.  R.  Wagg.  Train,  Mangalore  98  May,  37 
Browne,    do.  HO  Mar.  30 

Bums,  h.  p.  8  F.  ft  Jan. 

Hendly,  h.p.  17F.  12  Apt. 

Else,  h.  p.  $5  F.  Newark '  8  do. 

Waldron,  h.  p.  56  F.  Trowbtidge  13  do. 

Schaife,  h.  p.  Bruns.  Cav.  21  F. 

Ensifitis, 
Cathrow,  1  F.  Bangalore  96  Oct  S9 

Marson,  h.  p.  13  F.  Feb.  30 

Duff,  late  3  Vet.  Bn.  Elgin  10  Mar. 

Pai/masUr$, 
Henzle,  3.1  F.  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica    6  Har.  .TO 
Dudden,  h.  ix  3f  F.  Omagh,  Ireland     35  Mar.  SO 
Kerr,  h.  p.  62  F.  5  Feb. 


Appvintnunts,  Pramolions,  §'c.- 


[June, 


Morrison,  hie  7  Vet.  Bn. 
Thompson,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Gd& 
Dawson,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 


llMar.oO 

Bradbury,  lu  p.  Pem.  Fen,  Gsv.  9  dow 

Armbrocht,  h.  p.  5  Line  Bn.  Ger.  Leg.       1 5  Mar. 

AuM  CimmitiaTjf  Gen, 
Ermatinger,  h.  n,  3  Feb.  39 

Dep.  AssUU  Cammiuary  Gen. 
Nugrnt,  h.  p.  Pan  19  Dec.  29 

Farnan,  S4  F.  MuIliiMar  13  Apr.  SO 

Panting,  h.  p.  Staff,  WdliDgton,  ShropahiTc 

Wetsig,  h.  p.  1  Une  BaU  Ger.  Leg.  HUdeshnn 

6  Fcbw 
AssiHant  Swrgetms. 
Fralayson,  h.  p.  99  F.  Apr.  29 

Nelson,  h.  p.  Staff  25  Mar.  30 

Apotfttturifft 
Barman,  Kingston,  Jamaica  28  FcIilSO 

Constable,  h.  p.  Prior  Park,  near  Ckmmell 

Si  Dec  29 


AlphaeetIcal  List  or  Esgi.ish  Bankruitciks,  announced  from  the  23d  of  Feb.  to 
the  2?d  of  April,  1830,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Atkinson,  H.  Doncastcr,  drujrgist 

Arnold,  W.  J.  Great  Tower-street,  winc-bfokcr. 

Armstrong,  W.  Birkenhead,  draper. 

Armiunge,  G.  Almondbury,  wooUen>e1oth4nanu> 
facturer. 

Atlee,  J.  LiTerpool,  merchant. 

Adlington,  J.  Chesterfield,  mercer. 

Bryant,  E.  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park,  auigcoo. 

Bristow,  W.  Horstead,  builder. 

Baker,  J.  Bimdngfaam,  grocer. 

Bowling,  T.  Gunthorp,  and  M.  Bowling,  Kent- 
street,  Southwark,  merchants. 

BagnaU,  T.  WestweU,  baker. 

Barron,  P.  Preston,  rooney-scriTener. 

Bell,  J.  W.  Pinner's  Hall,  merchant. 

Brown,  T.  Prince's-place,  Ccmmcrdal-road,  dra- 
per. 

Blnney,  T.  Wakefield,  Btnney,  R.  and  Blnner, 
M.,  MOTton,  corn-factors. 

Burden,  T.  Gloucester,  grocer. 

Barret,  J.  C.  Northampton,  corn-factor. 

Buckley,  J.  Manchester,  and  C.  Nunn,  Old 
Change,  gingham-manuCseiurers. 

Berguer,  L.  T.  and  E.  Blaquiere,  Pickett -street, 
printers. 

Bitton,  H.  Woolwich,  druggist 

Browneil,  J.  Reading  and  Oxfbrd-strcet,  straw- 
hat  manufacturer. 

Baster,  C.  Abingdon,  money-scrirener. 

Blake,  R.  St  Mawes,  twine-manufacturer. 

Bryer,  J.  Bath,  grocer. 

Blakeley,  T.  Bath,  haberdasher. 

Bristow,  J.  sen.  Poole,  spiritrdealer. 

Clacket,  H.  Dover,  grocer. 

Clarke,  R.  and  J.  Tucker,  BlackfiiarVroad,  oil 
and  colour-men. 

Crulckihank,  W.  and  E.  L.  Whitehead,  Lewis- 
ham,  oom-dcalers. 

Clayton,  J.  Goldington,  miller. 

Crumpton,  T.  Shrewsbury,  cordwainor. 

Cattell,  J.  W.  Huggin-lane,  slUe-shag-manufactu- 
rer. 

Cunliffb,  J.  Rainhill,  miller. 

Coleman,  C.  W.  Bond-sirect,  auctioneer. 

Chambers,  J.  West  Kent,  draper. 

Calvert  J.  Wrestle,  corofactor. 

iCassel,  J.  Plymouth,  buiMer. 

Clarke,  T.  Dover,  master-mariner. 

tole,  W.  and  R.  K.  Vorley,  Suflblk-kuie,  hop- 
merchant  * 

Clark,  J.  Blyth,  miller. 

Corren,  J.  Strand,  glover. 

Dandy,  G.  Tarlton,  corn-dealer. 

Deans.  J.  B.  Bath,  grocer. 

Dawson,  J.  Keswick,  inmmongtr. 

Dench,  H.  Seymour-place,  upholsterer. 

DAvles,  T.  Glandlyar,  Unen-dwr. 

5*1^  *A^;  ^^  Windsor,  slltiicrcer. 

gavles,  O.  Maentwrog,  innkeeper. 

Dangerfleld,  W.  Cheltenham,  ?ictu«Uer. 


Dicken,  T.  and  E.  Bromby,  Drayton-in-llale, 

bankers. 
East,  S.  Lavenham,  innkeeper. 
Edwards,  B.  Yeovil,  currier. 
Evans,  D.  Lanwennog,  groeer. 
Evans,  J.  Mandiester,  Umber-m 
Flutter,  T.  HenrietU-street,  lim 
Friedabergh,  M.  Paternoster-row,  t 

.er. 

Foster,  E.  BlaAroad,  Lancashire,  shoemaker. 
Fanoourt,  J.  MarshaD-atreet,  victualler. 
Field,  T.  Blackft-ian-road,  floor-factor. 
Fox,  J.  Margate,  merchant. 
Fourdrinier,  C.  J.  Losfeoek  Oralam,  dmcist 
Flinn,  J.  Hoxton,  commiasioii-ageDC. 
Gibbons,  D.  and  G.  Christopher,  >u.  Bristol, 

millers. 
Oreen,  B.  Field-end.  York,  miller. 
Gonalei,  F.  Copthall-court,  merduoL 
Gough,  W.  WhKisor,  ooach-maker. 
Gebon,  G.  BhMskfriar'a-road,  ttmber-meithaat 
Guerrier,  S.  Pentonville,  bookseller. 
Garlick,  J.  Balsall,  flour^ealer. 
Gooch,  T.  Crawfbrd-street,  linen-draper. 
Goulden,  J.  Hackney-road,  carpenter. 
George,  M.  Margati^  draper. 
Garraway,  R.  Poplar,  shi|iowner. 
Groves,  T.  Chebea,  white-lead-manufactursr. 
Golding.  J.  Walworth,  bookseller. 
Goodrum,  T.  Redenhall,    bombaaine-manwfiw^ 

turer. 
Godson,  S.  Jun-  Coventry,  groeer. 
Godson.  R.  Southwark,  grocer. 
Holt,  O.  Walton-on-the-Uill,  schodmaBta. 
Holt,  W.  Keanley,  shopkeeper. 
Hardy,  W.  Kirby,  Moorside,  taikir. 
Hyams,  J.  P.  brandy-merchant 
"  -   --      ind.i 


Harton,  R.  Hoylan 

Uindle,  R.  F.  Boroughbridge,  innkeeper. 

Howarth,  J.  and  O.  SpoUand*  wonted^namifacw 
turcTs. 

Hyde,  J.  and  H.  New  Birmingham  amf  Gainsbo- 
rough, common  carriers. 

Heightngton,  G.  Sheffield,  wine-merdumt 

Hyde,  J.  Manchester,  eotton-manuCacturer. 

Hibbard,  J.  West,  West  Kiocald  Ferry,  wood- 


Holmes,  M.  Leeds,  builder. 

llayton,  J.  B.  and  T.  F.  Bell,  Kingtton«pa»MiiI. 

brokers. 
Hosking,  V.  Claines,  builder. 
Herbert  W.  RatcUff,  leine-merchant. 
HoMen,  P.  Prescott,  innkeeper. 
Hawke,  R.  Pensance,  baker. 
Holland,  J.  Upper  Thomhaugh-street,   cbecse- 

monger. 
Heatley,  J.  Manchester,  corn-dealer. 
Hutson,  H.  Spibby,  taik>r. 
Harvey,  W.  Bearfldd,  cattle-saksman. 
Harrison,  J.  BIyton,  brick-maker. 
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Hodgens,  W.  Ncwgate^street,  glafis-ilealer. 

Haraden,  J.  R.  Cambridgei  uphohlerer. 

Howardj  J.  Warringtou»  fail-canvaN»-maker. 

HuakissoD.  W.  Haggeri-ton,  chemist. 

UuMey,  T.  High  Holtiorn,  hat-manufacturer. 

Hatton,  T.  sen.  Ashby -de-la- Zouch,  plumber. 

I;»aacs,  L.  and  J.  Manchester*  furriers. 

Isherwood,  J.  Bolton,  victualler. 

Ireland,  T.  Manchester,  dyer. 

Jones,  E.  Livorpool,  victualler. 

Jbhnson,  H.  Trowell,  coal-dealer. 

Jenuer,  J.  Lindfleld,  wine-mercbant. 

Johnson,  O.  T.  Huddersfield,  wool-stapler. 

Jackson,  T.  Walworth,  master-roaiiner. 

Jacobs,  L.  Chelsea,  broker. 

James,  I.  Merlhyr  Tydvil,  victualler. 

Jenkins,  II.  Tunbridge  Wells,  grocer. 

Johnson,  J.  N.  Liverpool,  colour-manufacturer. 

Jones,  G.  Tenterdcn-strcet,  livery-stable-kcoper. 

Jones,  W.  C.  Shrewsbury,  mercer. 

Johnsou,  T.  Leeds,  victualler. 

Joseph,  N.  Mtnories,  tailor  and  draper. 

Kay,  H.  Leeds,  victualler. 

Kirkhous,  T.  Merthyr  Tydvil,  groocr. 

Kennedy,  T.  Keswick,  woollen-manufacturer. 

Kirk,  B.  Leeds,  victualler. 

lAwson,  W.  J.  Lombard-street,  bill-broker. 

Lloyd,  H.  George-street,  Jeweller. 

I^ces,  L  Oldham,  cotton-spinner. 

'Lees,  J.  Newton-moor,  cotton-spinner. 

Xionsdale^  J.  and  A.  Manchester,  silk-warehouse- 
men. 

lauriere,  J.  St  Jaroes*s-street,  JewcUcr. 

JLade,  J.  S.  Maidstone,  comfactor. 

Lilley,  J.  Tibberton,  corn-dealer. 

Uoyd,  D.  Brecon,  tanner. 

Morris,  G.  jun.  Norwich,  slater. 

Sfoulton,  W.  Warwick,  grocer. 

MoultoD,  T.  Warwick,  grocer. 

Jf  ortlock,  J.  Bury  St  Edmund**,  innkeeper. 

MeUor,  J.  Almondbury,  dyer. 

MuUowny,  J.  Bristol,  merchant 

Sf  orris,  E.  Wrexham,  tower. 

Martin,  W.  Bath-street,  cordwaiaer. 

Ilaooomack,  Pontefract,  teardealer. 

Miller,  T.  Tottenham-court-rcad,  stable-keeper. 

JM 'Donald,  C.  Liverpool,  surgeon. 

I^athan,  I.  and  B.   Nathan,  Westminster-road, 

.    music-sellers. 

Naah,  E.  Clerkenwell,  jeweller. 

Ifichobon,  E.  Great  Titchfieldstreet,  milliner. 

Pope,  J.  Great  Yarmouth,  cabinet-maker. 

Ftorciral,  W.  Eastgatc,  Lincoln,  fanner. 

Faulin,  H.  Berwick,  innkeeper. 

Pearce,  W.  Bodmin,  chemist. 

Pettifer,  H.  High  Uolbom,  < ' 

Pocock,  G.  A.  Dartford,  printer. 

PoltU  L.  Bristol,  carver. 

Pecqueur,  L.  Paddington-street,  upholsterer. 

Perkins,  C.  Worthiog,  coach-proprietor. 

Pratt.  H.  C.  Norwich,  linen-draper. 

Pecqueur,  L.  and  L.  Jun.  and  W.  Paddington- 
street,  mattress  makers. 

Phillips,  T.  Strand,  linen-draper. 

Parkinson,  T.  jun.  Liverpool,  brewer. 

Princ.'>,  W.  Sunningwell,  lime-burner. 

Potter,  O.  and  W.  Bishop,  Blackman-street,  vic- 
tualler. 

Partridge,  S.  Birmlncham,  grocer. 

Jlayne,  J.  and  C.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  seed- 
crushers. 

Roobard,  J.  Kensington-gravel-pits,  brewer. 

Rendell,  E.  P.  West  Coker,  sail-cloth-manufac* 


Rose,  J.  Old  JeFry*  Auctioneer. 

Roberts,  C.  Leoids,  clock-maker. 

Raven,  G.  GreviUO'Stroet  and  Sidmouth-street, 
apothecar|^ 

Ryan,  T.  T.  Hoxtoo,  meichftnt,  late  of  New 
York. 

Robson,  W.  and  G.  Gray,  Gateshead,  ship- 
buUden. 

Robinson,  T.  Wigton,  saddler. 

Richmond,  W.  Gutter-lane,  factor. 

Ramon,  H.  de,  (formerly  of  Paris)  London,  mer- 
chant. 

Randal,  T.  HaUfaz,  ironfounder. 

Ridgway,  R.  Manchester,  brewer. 

Ridley,  W.  Gateshead,  dealer  in  marine  stores. 

Rose,  R.  Coventry,  grocer. 

Roffers,  J.  Knighubridge,  victual!,  r. 

Smith,  T.  Bride-lane  and  Lambeth,  wine-mer- 


Smith,  H.  T.  and  J.  York,  drapers. 

Sutton,  E.  P.  Clement*s-inn,  money-scrivener. 

Shephcard,  J.  Beaumont-mews,  oorn-dealer. 

Sampsott,  P.  S.  Brighton,  bookseller. 

Simon,  J.  Regen^street,  hosier. 

Steel,  J.  Southwark-bridge-road,  builder. 

Smith,  E.  Nottingham,  baker. 

Somerfieid,  P.  Walsall,  victualler. 

Sweet,  G.  Uplowman,  maltster. 

Sambru<&,  M.  Fishguard,  draper. 

Sherrin,  J.  Street,  innholdcr. 

Skyrme,  A.  J.  Hereford,  tanner. 

Simpson,    H.  Warmfleld-cum-heath,   boarding- 
house-keeper. 

Salmon,  J.  Banbury,  miller. 

Sharp,  W.  Ramsey,  paper-manufacturer. 

Sampey,  S.,  M.  Felkl,  and  E.  Feild,  New  Bond- 
street,  milliners. 

Stodart,  G.  Somei's-town-tenBce,  master-mari- 
ner* 

Thompson,  W.  Rodiester,  gla»dealer. 

Thredder,  H.  V.  Jun.  Barkii^,  smack-owner. 

Thorn,  G.  and  T.  Livingston,  Cheapside,  biscuit* 
bakers. 

Thompson,  C.  Earl-street,  bookbinder. 

Tye,  J.  Chalford,  draper. 

TtmbreU,  W.  GoswelUtreet,  eoni.dea]er. 

Thomes,  T.  Stroud,  fishmonger,  (hiiterer,  and* 
sheriiTfroffloer. 

Underwood,  W.  Coventry,  grocer. 

Vick,  N.  PimUco,  coal-merchant. 

Wagner,  J.  PloeadiUy,  tailor. 

White,  J.  Taunton,  upholsterer. 

Westlake,  G.  Great  James'-street,  boarding-house- 
keeper. 

Walker,  W.  Dmry-lane,  looking-glass-manufac^ 
turer. 

Wallace,  W.  Workington,  shipwright. 

Wilde,  W.  Oldham,  cotton^inner. 

Wilkinson,  T.  Audenshaw,   gingham-manufae» 


Robins,  T.  St  John's-square,  silversmith. 
^eld,  W.  Ball-alley,  watch-maker. 


Woodward,  C.  Manchester,  innholder. 
Wainwright,   H.  and  W.   Walnwright,    Leeds, 

woollen-cloth  manufacturers. 
Ward,  W.  Coventry,  ribbon-manufacturer. 
Wood,  J.  E.  Shrewsbury,  tanner. 
Wainwiighl,  M.  and  W.  nnd  J.  Johnson,  Catea* 

ton-street,  wooUen-waiehousemen. 
Wilkinson,  R.  Epworth,  woollen-draper. 
Willett,  C.  Brandon,  linen-draper. 
Whittaker,  M.  Esholt,  York,  worsted-stuiT-ma* 

nufacturer. 
Winch,  J.  Kingsland-road,  victualler. 
Wilkins,  T.  Warmlngton,  Uik>r. 
Whitby,  J.  Weasenham,  St  Peter,  grocer* 
Wood,  F.  C.  Leeds,  shoemaker. 
Wiley,  F.  Sheffield,  meroer. 


ALruABETicAL  LisT  Of  ScoTCH  BANKauPTciES,  Runouiiccd  betwceu  the  Ist  February 
and  31st  April,  1830,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Campbell,  Robert,  nddler,  merchant,  and  ftuar, 

Ixichpilphead.  ^ 

Ewart,  George,  saddler  and  ironmonger,  Dunse. 
Fitchie,  Henry  Sangster,  late  merchant,  Dundee. 
Guild,  James,  and  Ca,  merchaaU,  maltsters,  and 


Aitcheson,  Robert,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

Bathgate,  William,  grocer  and  spiritr dealer, 
James'  Square.  Kiiinburgh. 

Budge,  David,  innkeeper,  Dundee. 

Cochrane,  John,  junior,  grain  merchantt  Glasgow. 

Coekburn  and  Hardie,  tinsmiths  hi  Edinburgh, 
and  Coekburn,  Robert,  hstter  and  Unsmlth,  and 
Hardie  Roddam,  Urn  mith  there,  as  individualv. 


granary-keepers.  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow ;  and 
Guild,  James,  merchant,  malUter,  and  granary- 
keeper  there,  osly  putner,  ai  an  indlviduai. 
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Gall,  JuoH,  haberdiAcr,  Ddndeo. 

Jenkins,  Peter,  bookieiler  and  tUtiootr,  Glugoir. 

JtfTray,  WilUam»  teMnerelumt  and  aoeounUnt  in 
Glasgow, 

Lancaster,  Dnoaatt  and  C«i  and  Dunean,  Arehi- 
bald.  and  Co.  merdiaots,  in  Glasgow,  and  of 
Lancaiter,  Thomas,  Donean,  Archibald,  and 
Duncan,  James,  the  partnen  of  aaid  firmly  aa 
individuals. 

Mac  Do  wall,  Dafid,  and  Co.  merehantt,  Glaigow, 
and  MacDowaU,  David,  individtiai  |iutner 
thereof,  and  at  individual  partner  of  the  com- 

Ciny  carrying-on  bosineM  under  the  firm  of 
arshall,   George,  merchant  and  cottan-miU 

furnisher,  Glasgow. 
Mackay,  James  Duff,  gialn-dealcr,  merchant,  and 

ship-owner,  and  also  some  time  flth-corerand 

dealer  in  lierrings.  In  BanS 
Markenzie,  Alexander,  sheep  and  cattk^eder  at 

Mill- bank,  near  Dii!^aIL 
MacNaoght,  John,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glawow. 
Miller,  Robot,  boolualkr  and  itationer.  ^Un- 

burgh. 
Perry,  William,  merchaat  In  Olaigov. 
Russel.  nohcvt,  iroomomer  and  founder.  Kirk- 

al'ly. 
Rankine.  Charles,  some  time  writer  and  merean- 

tile  Hgenc  in  Glasgow,  now  mercantile  agent  In 

Glasf^ow. 
Scot,  Alexander,  groeer  and  merdiant,  Dmulee. 
Soott,  David,  Jun.  groeex  and  mcnfaant,  Dundee. 


Bankrupi^^Sirthg. 


[Jmie, 


Scarth,  Pntani,  ttd  Co.  l 
Scarth,  Jamei,  Maitland,  . 
Francis  Scott,  aH  merehanti  thefc^  partnen,  at 
individuals. 

Seymour,  Fnneit,  merchant,  CHaaiow,  and  ma- 
nacer  of  the  theatres  of  Ayr,  Greeaock,  and 
Kiiouimoelc,  and  an  indivldoal  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Francis  Seymour  and  Co.  theatrical 
proprietors  and  managen,  Glasgow. 

Scott,  William,  merdumt,  or  grocer^  at  Bronzy 
Ferry. 

Sharpe,  Thomas  Peat,  merchant,  GIhbov. 

Smith,  William,  merchant.  East  KiHmde. 

The  oopartnership  which  carried  on  trade  at  cat- 
tie-dealers  and  graiien  at  Lochend,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  South  Knapdale,  Aigyleriiire,  under  the 
names  of  Campbdl,  John,  and  of  Campbell,  Ar> 
efaibald.  and  of  Campbell,  Archibald,  afijcmaid, 
-surriTina  partner,  at  an  indiridaaL 

Thorn,  JcMin,  i 
tor,  Oban. 

Thornton,  Jamct,  banker,  Sanqidiar,  now  or 
lately  residing  there,  and  formerly  in  Gknim. 

Thomson,  John,  booktHler  and  ttatlooer  in  Edia- 
buigh. 

Turner,  Jamct,  lately  innkeeper  in  HamilCoa. 

Wauffh,  John,  miller  and  Tictoal  dealer,  Redhail* 
miUs,  near  Edinburgh. 

Wdr,  William,  innkeeper,  BwwnririaWj  iBmgm 

White,  Jamet,  merchant,  Banfll 

Wilton,  Jamct,  gcaiB^nereliantf  Rcnftew* 


maton,  builder,  and  road  ooatao- 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  30,  1828.  At  Durdwan,  Eait  Indlat,  the 
lady  of  David  Scott.  Etq.  jun.  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  of  a  daughter. 

SepL  &  At  Poonah,  the  lady  of  James  BrydoB, 
M.  D.  surgeon  on  tke  Bombay  ettablishmtnt.  of  a 
son. 

18.  At  Bombay,  tba  tady  of  tba  Hon.  Sir  Ja: 
Dewar,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Ronie,  the  llaichionestof  Notthauptai, 
of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Prender- 
cast,  Esq.  of  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil 
Service,  of  a  daughter. 

.  Oct.  8.   At  Ca^tta,  the  lady  of  C  Flaming 
Hunter,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

,  11.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt  AUan  Stew- 
art, 3d  Buff«,  of  a  daughter. 

Xov.  8.  At  Palaveraro,  Madras  ettaUithment, 
the  lady  of  Mi^or  John  Scott,  »th  regiment  of 
native  mfantry,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Beliae,  Honduras,  Mrt  R.  J.  Andrew, 
of  a  son. 

Dec.  17.  At  Ithaca,  the  lady  of  Ua^  ParMttt, 
of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Lisbon,  lln  Rdbert  Mnnro,  of  a  ion. 

Jan.  33,  1830.  At  HavreHie-Giace.  the  lady  of 
Farquhar  JamieMin.  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

'      - -"    '^     'lohnJol 


of  Ardoch,      son. 


At  Forret,  the  lady  of  John  Johnston,  Etq. 
of  a  son. 

Feb.  1.  At  Finkytton,  Mrt  B 
of  a  dauffhter. 

—  At  Papple,  Mrs  Robert  Walker,  of  a  ton. 

9.  At  No.  11,  Duke  Street,  Mn  Haidy,  of  a  son. 
3.   At  No.  17,  Northumberland  Sueet,  Mrt 
Finlay,  pf  a  son. 

5.  At  No.  5,  Eaat  Clarenont  Street,  Mn  Ro- 
bert Strachan,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Ldth,  Mn  Harper,  of 
a  son. 

<—  At  Ainslic  Place,  Mn  Snodgrast  Buchanan 
of  CuniD^haDihead,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Kavenscroft,  near  Irvine,  Mn  SUlar,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Netherdale,  the  lady  of  Jaraes  Rose  Innes, 
Esq.  younger  of  Netherdale,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Hartest  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rer. 
Jamei  White,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Early  Bank  Cottage,  Mn  Ccdonel  Far- 
quhar,  of  a  daughter. 

a  i^.^'  ^°'  ^^'  "**^  ^^'"^  **"  Robertion,  of 


9.  The  lady  of  Dt  Suthaila^  of  ParBiimt 
Street,  London,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  No.  67,  Great  KingStmet^  Mn  I 
Blackie,  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  At  No.  83,  George  Street,  Mn  1 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  6,  Bxooghton  Place,  Mn  Yoia«,  of 
ton. 

13.  At  No.  40,  Great  Kinf  Street,  Mn  B.  A. 
Souter,  of  a  too. 

14.  At  Cockaimy  House,  the  lady  of  Llcnt^Co* 
lonel  Sir  Robert  Mowbray,  of  a  daufhtcx. 

—  At  the  Manseof  Aberdour,  Mn  Brrae,  of  a 
ton. 

15.  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Honeyman,  of  a  dm^ 
ter. 

16.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  lady  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ramtay  of  Balmain,  Bait,  of  a  daqgk- 
ter. 

—  At  No.  51,<MelvU1e  Street,  Mn  Alexander 
Blair,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  No.  11,  Archibald  Places  Mn  Thoaaan, 
of  a  son. 

18.  At  Kebo,  Mn  W.  B.  Mmou.  of  aaoo. 

21.  At  London,  the  lady  of  ColoDel  Maelnws. 
of  a  ton. 

—  At  No^  70,  Great  King  Street,  Mn  Jafaa 
Gardiner  Kinnear,  of  a  son. 

SS.  Mn  Cook,  Dmmmond  Place,  of  a  too. 

—  At  No.  10,  FeCtes  Row,  Mn  Howdcn,  of  a 


24.  At  BithopiWeaxmouth,  the  lady  of  tlie  Ber. 
Charles  Grant,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Moray  Place,  Mn  Geocfe  WanelMpc^  of 
aion. 

25.  At  No.  59,  London  Street,  Mn  Scolt,  of  a 


26.  At  No.  4,  Scotland  Street,  Mn  MncA 
of  a  daughter. 

S7.  At  Isauld,  the  lady  of  Captain  Macdonald« 
R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Sir  John  Hay's,  Bart.  AthoU  Crcasent* 
Mn  Fraser,  Cattle  Fiater,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Kingscote,  Glouoettershire.  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Isabella  Kingaoote,  of  a  Ron. 

March  1.  At  Jedburgh,  Mn  Robertaon,  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  the  lady  of  Robert  Warden,  of  ParkliBI,  bf. 
of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  No.  1,  HUltide  Cresoent,  Mn  Stenait,  ef 


*  daughter. 
—  AtS 


t  Stewartfleld,  Mn  Vetteh,  of  a    __ 
—  At  Cambo  House,  the  lady  of  9ir 
Snkine  of  Cambo^  Bart,  of  a  danglitar. 
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5.  At  No.  48,  Northumberbnd  Street,  Mn 
Daltiel,  of  a  daughter. 

-.  AC  No.  ?8,  South  Cattle  Street,  Mn  Thom< 
son  of  Bonside.  Linlithgowshire,  of  a  son. 

^  Ac  Melville  Street,  the  lady  of  Jamei  E. 
Leslie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

6.  At  No.  4,  Fyfib  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mn 
Greig,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  No.  50,  Northumberland  Street,  the  lady 
of  Dr  Fife,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  No.  4,  Charlotte  Street,  MrtGUlonof 
Wallhotue,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Auchter  House,  Forfanhlre,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Helen  Wedderbum,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  H,  Brighton  PUce,  Portobello,  the  lady 
of  MiOor  Hugh  M'Gregor,  of  a  son. 

-.  At  Ahnond  Hill,  Mn  J.  Dudgeon,  of  a  son. 

*  IS.  At  Greenlaw  Manse,  Berwickshire,  Mn 
Home,  of  a  daughter. 

' .—  At  Clapham  Common,  the  lady  of  Mark 
Sprott,  Esq.  of  Rlddell,  Roxburgh,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Littlewood  Park,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Forbes  of 
Brux,  ofason. 

_  AtPosail,  Mn  Colin  Campbell,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  White  House,  the  Lady  Lucy  Grant,  of 
A  daughter. 

17.  At  26,  Abereromby  Place,  the  lady  of  Alex- 
ander Duncan,  Esq.  of  Canandaigua,  state  of  New 
York,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Durrisdeer  Manse,  Mn  Wallace,  ofason. 

—  At  Caen,  France,Mn  Somerrllle  MacAlester, 
Junior,  of  a  son. 

—  In  Atholl  Crescent,  the  Hon.  Mn  Ramsay  of 
Bamton,  of  a  sUll-bom  child. 

19.  At  30,  Great  King  Street,  Mn  Heriot  of 
Ramoraie,  of  a  daughter. 

~  At  38,  Albany  Street.  Mn  W.  Ferrier,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Steuart  of  Steuarthall,  of 
a  son. 

20.  At  S5,  Heriot  Row,  the  lady  of  Erskine 
Douglas  Sandford,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  the  lady  of  Bryce  John- 
stone, Esq.  of  a  son. 

23.  At  23,  Walker  Street,  Mn  DaTidton,  of  a 
daughter,  still  bom. 

24.  At  Rosemount,  Leith,  Mn  John  Wood,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Jessfield,  North  Leith,  Mn  Dall,  ofason. 
26.  At  Kentish  Town,  the  lady  of  Captain  Bry- 
an Broughtoo.  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Eddington,  West  Maitland  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Bum  Murdoch  of  Gar- 
tincaber,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Thankerton,  the  lady  of  Captain  Colin 
Campbell  of  Ardpi^ck,  R.  N.  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  18,  Hart  Street,  Mn  Alexander  M'- 
NeiU,  of  a  daughter. 

April  1.  At  Woolwich  Common,  the  lady  of 
Michael  Tweedie,  Esq.  Royal  ArtUlery,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  131,  Princess  Street,  Mn  Lee,  of  a  son. 

—  At  17,  Walker's  Street,  the  lady  of  William 
Clark,  Esq.  of  Langhaugh,  Lieut.  R.  N.  of  a  ion. 

—  At  Geneva,  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale, 
of  adausliter. 

—  At  65,  Laurieston  Place,  Mn  James  Ritchie, 

2.  At  25,  York  Flaoe,  Mn  J.  F.  Macfsrlan,  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  At  23,  Union  Pbux,  Mn  Alexander  Douglas, 
of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Eskhill,  Roelin,  Mn  Menicks,  of  a  sod, 
sau-bom. 

—  At  Baberton  House,  the  lady  of  Archibald 
Christie,  Ecq.  of  Baberton,  of  a  son. 

—  At  3,  Lynedoch  Place,  the  lady  of  Dr  H.  G. 
Strachan,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Vellore,  Mirs  Pearson  of  Myrecaimie,  of  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William  Ogilvie, 
Esq.  younger  of  Chestcn,  or  a  daughter. 

—  At  124,  George  Street,  Mn  B^bie,  ofason. 
-^  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  WUliam  Manhall, 

Esq.  proprietor  of  the  Panorama,  of  twin  sons. 

8.  At  btoneridge,  Mn  Hood,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  MUfleld  mu,  the  lady  of  JohnGrey,  Eiq. 
of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Charleton,  the  lady  of  George  Fullerton 
Carnegie,  Esq.  of  Pittarrow,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mn  Ferrier  Hamil- 
ton, of  a  ion. 
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10.  At  Shawfleld,  the  kdy  of  Major  MiddletoD« 
iSd,  or  Royal  Highlanders,  of  a  son, 

11.  At  Regent's  Terrace,  Mn  Francis  Grant,  of 
a  MO. 

12.  At  4,  St  Vincent  Street,  the  lady  of  Frede^ 
rick  L.  Roy,  Esq.  W.S.  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  12,  Coates  Crescent,  the  Ifldy  of  Thomas 
Murray  Allan,  Esq.  of  Hav'ring,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  22,  Fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  the  lady 
of  Henry  Hyndman,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

16.  Mrs  Mercer  of  Gorthy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  9,  Newington  Place,  Mrs  H.  PiUans,  of  a 
daughter. 

~  At  2,  Forres  Street,  the  lady  of  Alexander  E. 
Menteath,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  51,  Frederick  Street,  Mrs  Keiih,  ofason. 

17.  At  28,  Queen  Street,  Mn  Borthwick,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Balgarvie,  thelady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webster,  ora son. 

'  18.  At  Oxford,  Lady  Carmichael  Anstruther,  of 
a  daughter. 

19.  At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Mn  Henchy,  of  a 
son. 

20.  At  Minto  Street^  Mn  M'Candliah,  of  a 
daughter. 

31.  At  2,  Glenfinlas  Street,  Mn  Bruce  of  Lang- 
\6tt  of  a  son. 

—  At  Vuefield,  near  Selkirk,  Mn  Robert  Hen* 
derson,  ofason. 

22.  The  lady  of  R.  Duke,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

23.  At  21,  Fludyer  Street,  Mrs  Richardson,  of 
a  son. 

25.  At  James*  Square,  Mn  Renton,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  The  lady  of  Captain  Archibald  TrotUr,  Esq. 
younger  of  Dr^hom,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  3,  Glenfinlas  Street,  the  lady  of  Charles 
Fergusson,  Esq.  younger  of  Kilkerran,  advocate, 
of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Frederick  Street,  Mn  Rymer,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  36,  Gihnour  Place,  Mn  William  Reld,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Dalswlnton,  the  lady  of  James  Macalplna 
Leny,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  ueathbank,  Cheshire,  Mn  Aytoun,  of  a 
son. 

May  2.  At  3,  Roxburgh  Terrace,  Mn  Whjte^ 
of  n  daughter. 

—  At  77i  Rose  Street,  Mn  Mensies  Bayne,  of  a 
daughter,  being  her  one-and-twentiotlx  diild. 

Latelv,  At  Chorlottcnburgh,  county  of  Glen* 
nrry.  Upper  Canada,  the  wife  of  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dalchosnie,  the  lady  of  LleuL-Colond 
M'Donald,  92d  HighUuiden.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  London,  the  Marchioness  of  London* 
derry,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sepl,  25, 1829.  At  Keitah,  Lieut.  John  Ualkett 
Craigle,  20th  native  infantry,  Bengal,  to  Caroline, 
fourth  daughter  of  Colonel  Maxwell,  C.  B.  com- 
manding in  Bundlekund. 

Nov.  5.  At  Grenada,  West  Indies,  Thomas 
Spence,  Esq.  surgeon,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Nidiolson,  Esq. 

12.  At  Aisthorpe,  D.  C.  Ilait,  Esq.  Glasgow,  to 
Fanny,  youngest  daufhter  of  John  Miines,  Esq. 
of  AisthOTpe,  Lincolnshire. 

18.  At  Bombay,  Archibald  Spens.  Esq.  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  civil  service, 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Spens,  Inveresk,  to  Henri- 
etta Ochterlony  Valiant,  eldest  daughter  of  Colo* 
nel  Valiant,  40th  regiment  of  foot 

Dee.  9.  At  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Mr  James  Prim- 
rose, merchant,  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Prim- 
rose, Grange,  N.  B.  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  John 
Gordon,  merchant,  Pictou. 

25.  At  Devon,  the  Hon.  Frederick  John  Shore, 
second  son  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  to  Chariotte 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late  George  Cor- 
nish, Esq.  of  Saloombe  Hill,  Devon. 

—  At  Uimmen  Mills,  Mr  William  Monro,  He- 
riot Bank,  to  Mary,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Gimmen 
Mills. 

Feb,  2, 1830.  At  London.  RusseU  ElHot^  Esq. 
commander,  R.  N.  son  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Elliot 
of  Stobe  Castle,  Roxburghshire,  Bart,  to  Bethia^ 
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eldest  dAUgktcr  of  Di  WiUiam  Ru  kieH,  PorfiDKn 

J.  At  Elfin,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fy vic»  If.  A.  In- 
Ternesft,  to  Miss  DuffMacfarlane,  youDKcst  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Bishop  ilacfarlaae. 

—  At  Glasgowego,  James  Brand,  Esq.  meichant, 
U>ndon,  to  Jane,  youogest  daughter  of  the  late 
Adam  WilBOD^  Esq.  of  Gla^gowq^o,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

5.  At  East  Loch,  Hr  George  Watson,  Edin* 
burgh,  to  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Purdie,  farmer.  East  Loch. 

~  At  Grcenfoot,  Mr  John  Steren,  Edinburgh, 
to  Susan,  youngest  daughtct  of  Mr  John  Giahanif 
farmer,  Greenfoot. 

11.  At  St  John's  Church.  Newcastle,  G.  L.  Sin- 
clair, Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  James  Sindair, 
Esq.  of  rorss,  to  Francis  Ann,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Boaiman,  Esq.  of  Aoombank,  West- 
moreland. 

—  At  No.  7>  AInslie  Places  WiUiam  Pitt  Dun- 
das,  Esq.  advocate,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Strange,  Esq. 

—  At  Strathmartin,  William  Rowley  Wynyard, 
Esq.  lieutenant,  R.  N.  to  WiUiam  EUsabeth,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  WUUam  Butler  Laizd,  Esq.  of 
Strathroartiii. 

13.  At  Kilmarnock,  the  Rer.  James  Fleming* 
Troon,  to  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Hamilton,  minister  of  the  High  Church* 
Glasgow. 

19.  At  the  Manse  of  Trinity  Cask,  Patrick 
Smeaton,  Esq.  younger  of  Coul.  to  Janet,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Ralph  Taylor,  minister  of  Monxie. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Walter  Gray,  merchant,  to 
Miss  Christian  TumbuU,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Turabull,  writer  there. 

SZ.  At  104,  George  Street,  Mr  Thomas  Ireland, 
Junior,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  lite  Wm.  Wotherspoon,  Esq.  Edinbui^ 

.  At  Edinburgh,  John  George  MaeUvish,  Esq. 
of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  BaY  Company,  to 
Miss  Catherine  Aiiken  Turner,  daughter  of  the 
late  Keith  Turner  of  Tumerhall,  Esq. 

23.  At  Old  Aberdeen,  John  Leslie  of  Powis. 
£$q.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Macln- 
ues,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  GapUin  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Spencer,  C.  B.  third  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  to  MiM 
]V>ynts,  second  daughter  of  W.  S.  Poynta,  Esq.  of 
Cowdray  Park,  Sussex. 

—  At  Dunoon,  Mr  D.  Jackson,  surgeon,  to 
Margaret,  youngfst  daughter  of  the  late  Donald 
Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Bcmice. 

25.  AtKirkwaU,  William  TraUI,  Esq.  of  Fro- 
toft,  to  Robtna,  daughur  of  Patrick  Fothering- 
hame,  Em.  KirkwaU. 

—  AtWTseby  House,  William  Graham,  Esq. 
jtmlor,  of  Mosfknow,  Mi^r,  ISth  Royal  Lancers, 
to  Ann,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Mair,  Esq. 
of  RedhaU  and  W  iseby,  Dumfries-shire. 

S6.  At  Newburgh,  Andrew  Rossell,  Esq.  of 
Grange,  to  Agnes,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
David  Hepburn,  Newbuigh. 

3iarch  1.  At  Twickenham,  George  Edward  Po- 
cock,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Pocock,  Bart, 
to  Augusta  Elinor,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  WiUiam  Coventry,  of  North  Cray  Place, 
Kent. 

—  At  Charlotte  Square,  James  Whitshed  Haw- 
kins, Esq.  of  Dunnichen,  county  of  Forfkr,  to 
rhailotte,  third  daughter  of  W.  S.  Dempster. 
Ewi.  of  Skibo,  county  of  Sutherland. 

1.  Mr  David  Whitelaw,  baker,  Musselburgh,  to 
Janet,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew 
Alison,  shipowner,  Leith. 

—  At  London,  Edward  Binns,  Esq.  M.D.  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  to  Charlotte,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  Smith,  Esq.  of  Gloucester  Plaoe 
New  Road,  London.  ' 

5.  At  Edinbuwh,  James  Petrie,  Esq.  writer,  to 
Jane  Margaret,  daughter  of  ihelate  Wflllam  Arm- 
strong, Esq.  of  ihe  royaj  artillery,  Woolwich. 

8.  At  Tadcaster,  John  Davy,  tin.  M  D.  physi- 

^I'ut^lZ^^A  ?.  **"ff»'rt.  thJ"*  d.iughtcr  of 
the  late  Archibald  Fleicher,  Esq.  advocate. 

M  n  f  iiT'iPl*  ''l*^'  ^'^  W*»»''  ■'*>>»"  Shirley, 
late  MV^m;^4?""'  **?«*  daughter  of  & 

II  A»^«  iSiiT<S^*"'  **>«  *"  Edinburgh. 
Em  wM  '.^*iK"5^f*^,''  S**^**"^  Dennistoun, 
lis*  v.,;  I**  '*»nn*h,  only  dauahter  of  the  lar« 
^hA  Meiklam,  &s.  of  Cwiibn4  Si&lhuS'* 


15.  A  t  Cl8}(rov,lhe  Rer.  David  Fleming,  of 
Carriden,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Carltle,  Esq.  Paiairy. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Wuiiam  Forbes  Mackenae, 
Esq.  younger  of  Portmore,  to  Helen  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Stanhnpe, 
BarrM.P. 

—  At  EdinbOTgh,  Mr  John  Mill,  to  Mary,  se- 
CQBd  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Fniter  of  Newstead. 

—  At  23,  Castle  Street,  Capt.  James  Aitcliiaan. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  tUth  r^gimcat, 
to  Miss  Mary  Turner. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Bowie  Campbell, 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Sarah  PrisciUa,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Fcranside,  E!sq.  London. 

—  At  EdinburghrwUliam  PzHtie  Bayly,  Esq. 
Capt.  92d  Highlanders,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Bayly,  Rector  of  Nenah.  to  Amelia  Elisabeth,  on- 
ly daughter  of  Tho.  Dallas,  Esq.  Royal  Te 

18.  At  Leith,  Thomas  OUver,  Esq.  Lo( 
to  Susan,  daughter  of  Adam  White,  Esq. 

19.  At  Smaflhobn,  Roxburghahire,  Mr  Geoiae 
Richardson,  Galashiels,  to  Elisabeth^  only  dangk- 
ter  of  Mr  James  Cranston. 

23.  At  SpringOekl,  William  Foncst,  &a.  of 
Trusbanks,  toJe«y  Craig  Clark,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Clark,  Esq.  of  Auchenwrath. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  MiUer,  Esq.  advocate, 
to  labella,  daughter  of  Richaid  Prvntieef  Esq. 
Princes  Street. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Alexander  Gowan,  ac- 
countant, to  Etisabeth,  daughter  of  the  laU  Mr 
Robert  NeU.  of  the  Stamp  Office,  Edinborgfa. 

13.  At  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Jas.  Gilespie  Graham* 
Esq.  of  OrchUI,  to  EUzabeth  Marjory,  ekiert 
daughter  of  the  late  M^)or  John  Campbell,  of  ike 
7t>ih  regimeut  of  Foot. 

—  At  FairUght  Church,  near  Hasting*,  Sussex. 
Thomas  Johnston  Barton,  Esq.  of  Battel  Abbey, 
Sussex,  to  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Morris,' Esq.  one  of  the  Masters  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  graad-danghter  of 
the  late  Lord  Erskineu 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Gray,  oiihzSvth 
British  Advertiser,  to  Susanna  Sophia,  fourth 
daughter  of  George  Mordaunt,  Esq.  Lawn,  South 
Lambeth,  Surrey ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Loo- 
don,  the  Rev.  George  ftobert  Kensit.  Kode,  So- 
mersetshire, to  Georgiana  Mary,  thini  dau^Uer 
of  George  Mordaunt,  Esq.  <tf  the  sameplaee. 

^  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  William  Littlriobn,  Town 
and  County  Bank,  Aberdeen,  to  Janet,  adat 
daughter  of  Professor  James  Bentley,  of  Kill's 
College. 

—  At  Amport,  Sidney  Henry  Widdrington,  Eiq 
of  Hauxby  UalU  Northumberland,  Capcahi  In  the 
53d  regiment,  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-GeBetal  Wid- 
drington, to  Fanny  CaroUne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.  of  KendaL 

30.  At  101,  George  Street,  James  Gray,  Eeq. 
Cupar-Fife,  to  Anne  Christian,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Wodermoon,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 

31.  At  Musselburgh,  Mr  James  Lawne.  mer- 
chant, Edinburgh,  to  Elisabeth,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  Hugh  Peacock,  merchant,  MusKlbar^ 

—  At  Paisley,  Mr  Charles  Lorimer  Sawen, 
merdiant,  Dtmbar,  to  Fknny  Brown,  seeood 
daughter  of  Mr  Francis  Orr,  manwfartarer  thcrt. 

AprUf,  At  London,  Peter  F.  Aiken.  Eiq.  at'vo- 
cate,  to  Constance  Eliiabeth,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  John  Chetwood,  of  the  m  foot. 

->  At  Edinburgh,  Laogford  Lovell  Hodge,  Esq. 
of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  to  Anne  Elisabeth  Uaii« 
only  daughter  of  Wm.  Hart,  Esq.  Madras. 

—  Mr  Hamilton  Watson,  earthenwaremanu- 
Csclurer,  Prestoopans,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Wilson,  Esq.  merchant,  Dalkdth. 

3.  At  London,  Horaee  Twiss,  Esq.  M.P.  and 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Under-Secretaries  of  Stat^  to 
Mrs  Greenwood,  widow  of  Mr  Greenwood,  an 
eminent  Russian  merdiant. 

6.  At  London,  Henry  Rutherford,  Esq.  mer- 
diant, of  Rotterdam,  to  Marian,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  WiLion,  Esq.  of  Transy,  Fifi^im 

10.  The  Hon.  M.7jor  Taylor,  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  to  the  Lady  Sarah  O'Brien,  daughter 
of  Ihe  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Thomood. 

13.  At  Leith,  Mr  Danid  Robertson,  acoonntanf. 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  Kirkaldy,  to  EUen,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Mr  Thomaa  M'Ladilan,  Kirk- 
aldy. 

«•  At  Lob^nloben,  In  Saxe  ftiuritt  Janci 
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Rocheid,  Esq.  of  Inv«rleltb,  to  th«  Baroneu  Ma- 
rlanne  Danckdraan,  ouly  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Baron  Adolph  Danckelman. 

IS.  At  Caisillis,  Ayrshire,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wkl- 
lace,  minister  of  Dalrymple.  to  Elisabeth  M*Car* 
ty,  daughter  of  the  late  ftlr  M'Carty,  Loudon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Albn  Eliott  Lockhart,  Esq. 
vounger  of  Borthwick  Brae  and  Clorhom,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Dundas,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Oundas  of  Beechwood,  Bart 

13.  At  19,  Gayfield  Square,  Captain  Monilaiu, 
R.  N.  to  Miss  Nivison,  only  daughter  of  the  lata 
ReT.  Mr  Nivison,  of  Middlebie. 

«  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Dick,  Esq.  account 
ant,  to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Alexander  Paterson,  manufacturer,  Bannoefcbum. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  O.  D.  Roebuck. 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Bengal  service, 
to  Henrietta,  second  daughter  of  tlie  late  T.  An- 
drew, Esq. 

—  At  Perth,  Francis  Henry  Ramsbothara,  of 
New  Broad  Street,  London,  to  Mary,  eldest  daugh« 
ter  of  Henry  Lindsay,  Esq. 

19.  At  Charlotte  Square,  Charles  H.  Chriitie. 
Esq.  of  Dtirie,  to  Elisabeth  Pringle,  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Whytbank. 

—  At  London,  Lord  Henry  Thynne,  second 
SOD  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  to  Harriet,  dau^ter 
of  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  the  Grange, 
in  the  county  of  Hants. 

—  At  GUutfow,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  congresation,  Haddington, 
to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  James  Imray. 

SI.  At  Westbams,  Mr  William  Bertram.  Cran. 
shaws,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Andrew 
Taylor,  Esq. 

S3.  Stephen  Slight,  Esq.  Captain  Bombay  en- 
gineers, to  Charlotte  Knox,  youngest  daughter  of 
Young  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Cruicksfield,  Berwick- 
shire^ 

87.  At  Mrs  Colonel  Murray's,  Minto  Street, 
Newington,  Ewen  Alexander  Cameron,  eldest  son 
of  Allan  Cameron,  E$q.  Morinish  Castle,  Island 
of  Mull,  to  Sybella,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Co- 
lonel  M.  Murray,  of  the  HonouraUe  East  India 
Gomnany's  service,  and  of  Haregills,  in  the  coun- 
ty or  Dumfries. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Hood,  stirgeon,  Ayton, 
to  Janet,  daughter  of  John  Chemaide,  Esq.  West 
Newington  Place. 

28.  At  Jamaica  Street,  North  Lelth,  James  So- 
mervail,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Thomson,  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  glassworks. 

S9.  At  6,  Hope  Park,  Mr  Thomas  Crawford, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  to  Jane,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  James  Smith. 

Lately,  At  the  Manse  of  Auchterderran,  Fif<p- 
shire,  William  Lang,  Eso.  W.  S.  to  IsabelU,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Murray. 

—  At  Paris,  Viscount  Stuart,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Castle  Stuart,  to  Emmdine,  sole  sur- 
viving child  of  the  late  Beniamin  Bathurst,  Esq. 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

•DEATHS. 

July  3,  1899.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  ship  Lady  Melville,  on  her  pas- 
sage from  Calcutta  to  Penang,  aged  21,  Mr  Robert 
Gladstone,  of  Calcutta,  third  son  of  Mr  Thomas 
Gladstone,  of  LiverpooL 

Aug.  29.  At  Cannanore,  Captain  T.  R.  Man- 
ners, 25th  regiment,  assistant  commissary-general* 
Madras  army,  aged  30. 

Sfpt.  14.  At  Calcutta,  in  the  25th  year  of  hia 
age,  Mr  Robert  Shirra  Thomson,  eldest  son  of 
Provost  Thomson,  Stilling. 

26.  On  the  passage  nrom  Madras,  Lieut- 
Col.  Andrew  Macqueen,  of  36th  regiment  native 
infantry,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Darnel  Maequeen, 
Prestonkirk. 

Oc/.  11.  At  Meenit,  aged  22,  Ueut  Thomas 
Carstairs,  29th  regiment  Bengal  native  Infantry, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  O.  Carstairs  of  Kings- 
barns,  minister  of  Wester  Anstruther. 

Nov.  9.  At  St  Vineent's,  Mr  Peter  Hill,  junior, 
son  of  Mr  Peter  Hill,  collector  of  Cess,  Edinburgh. 

11.  At  China,  Mr  David  Mitchell  Wishart, 
'econd  ofllcer  of  the  ship  Cambria,  son  of  Captain 
John  Wishart,  Dundee. 

21.  In  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  at  the  extraor* 
dipary  age  of  151  years,  Mrs  Judith  Cr.\w(Qrd. 


She  had  the  power  of  her  bodily  strength,  as  we 
as  her  faculties,  until  within  a  few  years.   She  re- 
membered thedreadAiI  earthquake  of  1692. 

28.  At  Kingston*  Jamaica,  aged  88,  Anthony 
Gutzmer,  Esq. 

Dec,  18.  At  St  Lucia,  after  an  illness  of  tea 
days  Major-general  Stewart  of  Garth.  In  the 
month  of  June  last  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever ; 
and,  deaf  to  the  advice  of  doctors,  he  took  such 
»ower(Ul  doses  of  medicine  as  overcame  the  fever 
fn  twenty-seven  hours.  He  removed  to  the  salu- 
brious spot  '*  Pigeon  Island,**  reeovered  rapidly, 
and  was  admitted  by  every  one  to  look  as  well  as 
he  ever  did  x  but  as  this  was  a  short  dtetanoe  from 
the  seat  of  Government,  he  got  tired  of  it,  and 
returned  in  November  to  Government  House; 
Dissensions  between  some  authorities  in  the  island 
and  the  inhabitanta,  in  whidi  he  had  been  urged 
mueh  to  interfere,  it  is  feared  allbcted  his  too 
sensitive  mind,  and  brought  on  another  attack  ctf 
fever,  which  proved  UXmL 

20.  In  Jamaica,  Lieut-Colonel  Dnmford,  oom- 
mending  the  Artillery  there. 

21.|At  Bombay,  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Seymour, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

27.  At  New  York,  the  Rev.  John  M.  ^' 
D.D.  of  New  York. 

Jan.  1830.  At  Demerara,  Alexander  Briggs, 
merehant,  Bridgetown,  Barbadocs,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  Briggs,  late  of  Dalkeith. 

1.  At  Edhiburgh,  Mrs  Copeland,  Na  1,  LothUa 
Road. 

12.  At  Naplet,  aged  92,  Genoial  Acton,  brother 
to  the  late  Sfr  John  Acton. 

—  At  St  Domingo,  Captain  Daniel  Monro, 
of  the  Mary  of  Leith. 

15.  Near  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  John,  seventh 
son  of  the  late  Andrew  Gray,  Esq.  of  Craigs,  Dum- 
fries-shire. 

19.  At  Locfagair  House,  Colin  Campbell.  Esq. 
writer,  Inveraray,  and  Provost  of  that  burgh. 

21.  At  Versailles,  General  MoncriefT. 

— >  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  rector  of 
Temple  Hay,  aged  80. 

Si.  At  Aberdeen,  John  Forbes,  Esq.  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs,  aged  96. 

—  At  Freeman  Cottage,  Edinburgh,  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Carmichael,  Tax  Office. 

25.  At  Pittormie,  Mrs  Jean  Swan,  widow  of 
Robert  Meldrum,  Esq.  of  PiUonnie,  in  her  87th 
year. 

—  At  Boulogne,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
SeropilL 

26.  At  Jessfleld,  Mrs  Mackensie  of  Forret. 

—  At  Greenhill  Lodge,  Burrowmuirhead,  aged 
6,  John  Swinton  Simpson,  Esq.  King's  Assay- 
Master  for  Scotland. 

29.  At  Springkell,  LieuL-General  Sir  John 
Heron  Maxwell,  Bart,  aged  57  years. 

—  At  Willowbank,  Perth.  Elisabeth  Campbell 
wife  of  John  Canning,  Esq. 

—  At  AUoa,  tai  her  84th  year,  Mrs  Mary  Thom- 
son, relict  of  the  late  Mr  William  M'Gowan. 

•—  At  Worthing,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Dudley  Law, 
only  child  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

—  At  Greenlaw,  Mr  Alexander  Lyal,  student 
of  divinity,  in  connexion  with  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church. 

30.  At  Ladyrig,  Mr  Andrew  Roberton,  tenant 
there,  in  his  72d  year. 

—  At  Lochnaw  Castle,  Elisabeth,  third  daugh- 
ter  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bait,  aged  one  year  and 


eight  months. 


At  No.  59,  Frederick  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Stcu- 
house. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  48,  Mr  John  Donaldson, 
last-BDaker  and  wood-merchant. 

—  At  Limerick,  Captain  John  Campbdl,  late 
ofthe  12th  foot. 

Feb.  2.  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Vesey  Knox,  brother 
to  Viscount  Northland. 
.—  At  Combe,  near  Bath,  Mr  Charles  Brown. 

—  At  NOi  47«  Hanover  Street,  Mr  Wallace,  late 
dentist. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  David  Duncan,  of  the  Leith 
Bank- 

3.  At  Queeosferry,  John  Low,  Esq.  surgeon 
there. 

4.  At  Claremont  Street,  John  Shanks,  formerly 
of  South  BaltiUy,  Fifcshire,  aged  85. 

—  At  Newbvth,  aged  five  years,  Mary,  daugh- 
ter Qf  Sir  D«Yid  und  Mdy  ADA?  ^nird. 
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4.  At  Gttcnueyi   Un  M«U»  llMAooald  of 

Koisdale. 

—  At  ri6,  Xorthumberhnd  SticcC.  Henry  Joluh 
ton  Wylic,  K<q. 

—  At  Gay  field  Square.  Miat  Jean  Wood,  dauffh- 
ter  of  the  lat«  Mr  Hugh  Wood,  merdunt,  Uith. 

—  At  Iron  Mill.  Mrs  HdenShimir,  idiot  of  the 
Ute  Mr  David  Hutehooo. 


5.  At  Portobello,  in  her  Bid  yew,  Udy  Ma<s 
Giegor  Murray,  relict  of  Sir  John  llacGre|or 
Murray  of  MacGregor,  BerL  end  dator  to  Sir 


William  M'Leod  Bannatyne  of  Bannatyne. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  aged  73.  Un  Janet  I^otfaiaa. 
wife  of  H.  Anderton,  Uristo  StreeL 

—  At  Strawfnink,  in  the  pariah  of  Cantaira,  in 
his  95d  year,  Mr  Goorge  SommcrviU.  student  in 
divinity,  son  of  Mr  Thomaa  SommerviU,  Cumef 
there. 

—  At  Newington.  W«t,  £lphinaton  BalAiur, 
Exq.  in  hi«  76th  year. 

—  At  Norrii  Castle,  near  Cowaa,  Isle  of  Wiaht, 
in  his  8tth  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour. He  was  aecond  brother  to  the  late,  and 
onde  to  the  present,  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

7.  At  No.  7.  Jamcs'a  Court,  Mr  Jamca  Pillaa^ 
printer,  in  his  86th  year. 

—  On  board  the  Honourable  Compeny'a  ship 
Minerva,  Charles  Oswald,  only  son  of  Captain 
Sanderson,  9tb  rejdment  Bengal  light  cavalry. 

8.  At  No.  4.  Rankeillor Street,  John  Leishipaqt 
iMker,  age<l  47. 

—  At  Thomson's  Plaoe,  Leith,  Mr  Tbooaef 
Hntchinfon.  timbernaerehant  IhereL 

—  At  Longformacus  Manae,  the  Rev.  Georfc 
Bell,  minister  of  that  parish. 

9.  At  Hirc'ford,  John  Guise  Rogers,  Esq.  fov* 
merly  a  commander  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany s  Sirvice. 

—  At  Uourdcaux,  in  France,  Alexander  Walr 
ker,  Esq.  formerly  barrackmaster  at  Gibraltar. 

10.  At  15,  George  Street,  Mr  Duncan  MacGv*^ 
gor. 

—  At  Dysart,  Mrs  MargAret  Thomson,  wife  of 
Mr  James  Uaii),  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Rosalyn. 

—  At  Carnwaih,  Mr  WiUiam  Walker,  mer- 
chant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Misa  Jane  Taylor,  aeoood 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Kirk* 
tonhill. 

—  At  We»t  Linton.  Mr  Joaeph  Maenaval,  mefw 
chant  there. 

11.  At  Leith  Walk,  Mra  Franela  LyoB,  wife  of 
Robert  Somcrville,  Esq. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mi^)or  Alexander  Dunbar, 
aged  59. 

—  At  Inverarity  Manae,  the  Rev.  WilHam  Ran- 
kine,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age,  and  '2'id  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  ]\\s  house,  Archibald  Plaee,  in  the  Slat 
yearof  hi«  age,  Mr  David  Hume,  merchant. 

—  At  George  Square,  MiaaSeottof  Thirlatalnek 
'  —  At  Oban,  Da\id  Campbell,  Eaq.  younger  of 
Cora  by. 

—  At  No.  66.  Gracamnrket.  Mra  laabdla  Da^ 
vidson,  rtliet  of  Mr  William  Thomaon,  own* 
merchant  llicre. 

I?.  At  No.  30.  Rose  Street,  Mr  John  Booklesa, 
late  builder  in  Edinburgh. 

—  Drowned,  off  the  coaat  of  Jamaica,  John 
Macintyrc,  M.  D.  assistant  aurgeon  on  board  hia 
Majesty's  ship  Magnificent. 

\5.  At  Union  Place,  Hortobello,  Mrs  Katharine 
Ogilvie,  relict  of  George  Clarke  Ogilvie,  Esq. 
Montrose. 

14.  At  GilmouT  Place,  Mrs  Jane  Trotter,  widow 
of  James  Trotter,  E^q.  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Huntly,  John  Ramsay,  Eaq.  bUely  ataff> 
surgeon,  aped  77. 

—  Ac  EAst  C'owes,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lieutenant* 
Oenprnl  John  Burton,  late  of  the  royal  artillery, 
aged  73. 

—  At  Leopold  Place,  Alexander  Dick,  Eaq.  late 
Collector  of  Excise  at  Leith. 

Vu  .\t  No.  8,  Adam  Street,  aced  57  yeara,  Mia 
Cathcrinp  Rcnton,  wife  of  Mr  William  Christie. 

—  .\t  Montrose,  aged  76  yeara,  Mr  John  Greig, 
writer  in  Montrose. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  William  Robb,  late 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  St  Andrewa. 

—  At  No.  1,  Rankeillor  Street.  Mr  Alexander 
Xyle,  youngest  son  of  the  Ute  Mr  Divid  Kyle, 
biewer,  Ac.  Melroae.  ' 


17.  John,  Meond  son  of  Andrew  ColvlUe,  Ea^ 
ofOdUltrce,  aged  19. 

•»  At  OrmiatoD,  David  Wight,  Eaq. 

—  Anna  Elixabeth,  only  daughter  of  Jobn  J«ai- 
kynea,  Eaq.  of  Red  Lion  Square,  Loodoo. 

—  At  Na  13,  North-wcat  Ciicua  Place,  Mr  John 
B.  Laldlaw,  writer. 

—  At  Comely  Bank,  Mary,  wiiie  of  Lieutenant 
Joaeph  Fowler. 

^-r  At  Portobelk>,  Mrs  Fell,  wife  of  thn  Rer. 
Ilkhmond  PeU,  Rector  of  Aiktoo. 

18.  At  the  Manae  at  Kinloas.  Jemima,  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Robertaon,  minia- 
terofKinkMB. 

19.  A t  Na  ff.Nieolaon  Street,  aged  1 00  >  ears, 
^ra  Henrietta  Farquharaon,  daughter  of  the  de- 
er Fa      '  ^ - 


Alexander  Farquharaon,  w.  S.  relict  of 

Weitcr  Gilchrlat,  late  merchant  in  Edinbargh,  and 
mother  of  John  Borthwick  Gikdirist,  LUiD.  a  li- 
neal deaoendant  of  the  Borthwick  family. 

—  At  hia  brother'a  hooaeb  Ittveribeichittg»  Mr 
George  Peddie,  Aberdowr. 

SO.  John  Mackenaie,  Eaq.  of  Tovil,  Kent^  pay- 
meater  to  the  3d  royal  veteran  beftalioo. 

—  At  the  Manae  of  Leslie,  the  Rev.  David  Don- 
bar,  minister  of  li^licr 

»  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Anderaon.  M.a.  wril 
known  to  the  public  aa  the  editor  and  biographer 
9f  the  British  Poeta. 

--  At  BowJen  Downa,  Cheahire,  Mra  Mainet 
Whigham,  widow  ci  Henry  Hazdie^  Eaq.  ILD. 
Mancheacer. 

Si.  At  Edinburgh,  Mra  Agnea  Bennet,  wife  of 
Mr  Jamca  FrsKr,  Red  Lion  Tavern,  Shakspeaie 


Squai 
SS.- 


At  No.  1 1,  Scotland  Street,  Mn  Jean  GiAsdf 
wife  of  Mr  Fergna  Ferguaon. 

—  At  Perth,  Mr  Andrew  Confute. 

.  —  At  Marine  Villa.  PortobeUo,  Mn  Loekbnt, 
senior  of  Castlehill. 
-*.  At  StitcheU  Houae,  Lady  Pringle. 

—  At  No.  10,  Blenheim  Phu^c  Mr  Thoom  Ja- 
meaon,  merchant,  Leith. 

95.  In  the  Mall,  Clifton,  on  a  risit  to  hia  aoa. 
to  hia  83d  year,  William  St  Clair,  Eaq.  of  Skcd- 
away,  Fifeahire,  and  of  Edinburgh,  late  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel  of  the  S5rd  regimenC  or  Royal  Bor- 
derers, in  which  repment  he  served  for  35  years. 

S4.  At  No.  7i  RankeiUor  Street,  Mia  Archibald 
Bathgate. 

S6.  At  Maekie  Place,  Simaon  Ogilvk,  Eaq.  ad- 
vocate, youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ogil. 
vie,  p.p.  of  Midmar. 


—  Mr  Wm.  HUl,  menAanl.  Frederiek  Street 
~  At  Rolls  Park.  Bnex,  in  hia  7Sd  year.  Ad- 

mlinl  Sir  Eliah  Harvey,  G.  C.  B.  member  of  fw 
liament  for  the  county  of  Eaaex. 
.  S7.  At  Aberdeen,  Pe^ick  Blaekie.  M.  D.  va- 
gaoai  in  the  royal  navy,  and  phyiicuui  to  the  La< 
natic  Asylum. 

-*  At  No.  7,  St  John's  Place,  I^th  Links,  Hn 
Cecilia  Martin,  wifeof  J<rfm  Dudgeon.  Esq. 

March  1.  At  No.  SS,  Charlotte  Square,  Hn 
Anne  Smith  Cimninghame  of  Camingum,  dau^ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Dick,  Bart,  of  Preston- 
fleld,  and  wife  of  John  Cunninghame  Smith,  Esq. 
W.S. 

—  At  London,  after  a  few  days'  illnesa,  Cant^ 
Ha,  wife  of  the  Honourable  Archibald  Stuart,  asd 

FMingest  dauahtcr  of  the  late  Edmund  Mortal 
leydell,  of  Milbora  St  Andrew,  Dorset.  Esq. 
•~  At  Buckholmside,  GaUshiela,   Mrs  Mary 
Peterson,  wife  of  Mr  Richard  Lees,  manufacturer. 

—  At  No.  38.  NorO\  Castle  Street,  Robert  Max- 
well,  aeoond  aon  of  William  Meroer.  Esq.  W.  S. 

S.  At  Unlitbgow,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Ro- 
bert Fife,  Ute  teacher  there^ 
•  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Dumtareck,  eoadi- 
maker,  aged  6S  years. 

.  3.  At  47,  Cumberland  Street,  Catren  Maxwell, 
only  daughter  of  Robert  Maxwell,  bulkier. 
■  —  At  unmbrydon,  in  the  pariah  of  CoUington, 
EUsa  Haliburton.  wifeof  Mr  James  Tait. 

—  At  7,  Aralston  Place,  Newiogtoo,  Mn  Rhind. 

—  At  38,  George  Square,  in  the  85th  year  of 
Ms'age,  Mr  Thomas  Chahnera,  late  smith  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  19,  Charlotte  Street,  Leith,  John,  seventh 
son  of  George  Qibsoa*  Eaq. 

—  At  15,  Hermitage  Place,  Waiter  Cowan,  Eb^ 
netchant.  Leith. 

i*  At  SmtMLOnavEsM*,!!!!  UmrjCba^^ 
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.  Deaths. 


4,  At  15,  Keir  Street.  Ueut.  Joim  Smitb,  half- 
MY  of  the  iSih  reRimcDt. 


.     14.  All 
of  hiss 


^967 

MoAkt,inthe9]Ufear 
Tod,  Ute  taxmtt  9f  Ch». 


%j  of  the  45ih  reffimeDt.  of  his  age,  Mr  WUUam  To4<  W 

—  At  Archibald  Place,  James  Waidrop,  Esq.      pel,  much  respected. 

te  of  TortenehiU.  —  At  East  Mouiley,  agtd  75*  Admhal  Sic  £d. 

'   ~    ■ ' "  '  ^       mund  Nagle,  ILC.B.  one  of  theOrooms  of  Ma 

Majesty's  Bedchamber. 


i  deik  to  the  Associate  Syuod,  having  just 
npleted  the  48th  year  of  his  age  and  25lh  of 


5.  David,  third  son  of  the  late  Mr  George  Sta- 
art.  Old  Bridge  End,  Musselburgh. 

•i-  At  Lerwick,  Zetland,  Mr  A.  C.  Irvine,  mer- 
chantf  deeply  lamented  by  his  friends. 

—  At  Naples,  the  Hon.  Reginald  Ashbinrnham. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  Fifeshixe,  Mr  Thomas  Mil. 
lax,  half-pry.  R.N. 

—  At  London,  Lady  Augusta  de  Ameland*— 
Her  ladyship,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  married  in 
1793,  at  Rome,  and  again  at  St  George's,  Hano< 
▼er  Square,  in  the  December  following,  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  whom 
ahe  has  left  issue,  Augustus,  a  son,  and  a  daughter 
named  Augusta.  To  dissolve  this  second  mar- 
riage, a  suit  was  fantituted  in  the  Prerogative 
Court,  by  which  the  marriage  was  declared  null 
and  void  in  August,  1794.  The  family  name  of 
her  ladyship  was  Murray,  she  being  the  fourth 
daughter  oi  John  Murray,  fourth  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  which  she  exchanged  for  that  of  De  Ame- 
land,  in  October,  1806,  by  royal  license,  out  of 
raspect  to  her  desceDt  from  that  ancient  family. 
— LofiAm  Paper. 

6.  At  3,  Cliark>tte  Square,  Mrs  Watson,  wife  of 
"Walter  Watson,  Esq.  of  Southfield. 

•^  At  London,  Elisabeth,  third  daughter  of 
William  Irving,  Esq. 

—  At  50,  Queen  Street,  James  Scott,  Esq.  ae- 
4KN]ntant» 

7.  At  Pathhead,  Fifeshire,  Mr  Henry  Rait,  reed- 
numufacturer. 

^  At  S2,  Broughton  Place,  John  Balfour,  Esq. 
in  his  74th  year. 

8.  At  Dysart,  Mrs  Wation. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Watson, 
minister  of  the  Associate  Burgher  Congregation, 

and ....    - 

comi 

bis  ministry. 

T-  At  Oxwellmains,  near  Dunbar,  William  Rea- 
.  nte,  Esq. 

9.  At  Gibraltar,  in  his  38th  year,  Capt.  John 
Macdonald  of  Arisatg,  Invernesa-sbire,  paymaster 
in  his  Majesty's  regimentof  RoyalWel&h  Fusileerf:. 

9.  (O.  S.)  At  iit  Petersburg,  Mr  John  Glen, 
senior,  aged  68. 

11.  On  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Blonde,  pott  of 
Constantinople,  Mathew  Caponi,  Esq.  surga>n  of 
that  ship. 

~~  At  London,  William  Hay,  Esq.  in  his  88th 
year. 

—  At  58,  Northumberlaod  Street,  David  Pear- 
B<xi,  Esq. 

If.  At  his  houie  in  Pall-Mali  East,  London, 
the  Hon.  Douglai  Kinnaird.  Mr  Kinnaird  was 
brother  of  the  late,  and  uncle  of  the  present,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  taste 
and  attainments,  and  had  the  peculiar  quality  of 
blending  with  the  lighter  and  more  agreeable 
pursuits  of  society,  an  indefatigable  seal  and  atten- 
tion to  his  professional  avocations.  He  was  in 
his  43d  year,  and  had  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  confined  by  severe  indisposition.  He  was  a 
partner  in  the  long-established  banking  firm  of 
Ramsay  and  Co. 

—  At  Fountalubridgc  Street,  John  Stewart, 
Esq.  formerly  merchant  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  53,  Albany  Street,  John  Veitch,  Esq. 
W.S.  third  son  of  Henry  Veitch,  Esq.  of  Elliock. 

—  At  13,  Raebura  Puice,  Lilias,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  James  Grahame,  writer. 

13.  At  Rose  Villa,  near  Hamilton,  of  inflamma- 
tion, arising  from  a  wound  recrived  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  Capt.  Donald  Macintosh,  late  of  the 
4Sd  re«iirent,  or  Royal  Highlanders. 

—  At  Mount-Annan,  Francis,  flftli  son  of  Lieu- 
tenantrGeneral  Dirom  of  Mount-Annan,  in  his 
18th  year. 

—  At  79,  Pottenow,  aged  80  years,  Mr  Cot- 
ton, senior,  formerly  tobaooo-oumufacturer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  Dawlish,  Heriot  Isabella  Octavia,  daugh- 
ter of  Archibald  Speirs,  Esq.  of  Eldershe. 

14.  At  59,  North  Frederick  Street,  Mr  Joseph 
Grandeau.  late  of  Lyons,  aged  69. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mrs  Margaret  Blake,  wife 
of  Mr  Robert  Roughead,  Haddington. 


—  At  London,  Cokmel  William  DuneaOi  late 
of  the  Bengal  military  service. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,'  Margaiet,  youngest  dauf^ 
ter  of  Mr  Alexander  Abeme^iy,  printer. 

16.  At  London,  Sir  Robert  Townsend  Fv 
quhar,  Bart.  M.P.  many  years  Governor  cf  tlie 
Mauritius  and  its  dependencies. 

—  At  London,  Tnomas  Beckwith,  Esq.    . 

—  At  II,  St  Andrew  Street,  Mrs  CoGkbam^ 
aged  75  years,  relict  of  Um  Ute  William  Coek- 
buro,  Esq. 

17.  At  Rothsay,  Islefof  Bute,  Christian,  leeond 
daughter  of  Major  Shairp,  younger  of  Houton, 
in  her  19th  year. 

19.  At  Haadingtoo,  aged  6i  yean.  Mrs  Margaitt 
Kay,  relict  of  the  Ute  Mr  Adam  Scoular. 

—  At  ^Belhaveo*  near  Dunbar,  Mrs  StieU  of 
Belhaven.  i 

.  fO.  At  31,  Clerk  Street,  Andrew  Mutter,  third 
son  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Mutter,  farmer,  Ar- 
.aiston  Mains. 

—  At  DaU,  in  Perthshire,  in  the  86th  yeir  tf 
his  age,  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Strowao^ 

21.  At  Allan  Park,  Stirling,  Archibald  Sa^n, 
Esq.  ofShirgarton. 

—  At  Beme,  M.  I.  R.  Wyss,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

22.  At  7f  India  Street,  Mrs  Marvaret  Wood, 
wife  of  Mr  John  Luke,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

•^  At  Balboughiy,  John  Clark,  only  son  of  Mr 
John  Clark,  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
Soone. 

21.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Mary  Anne  Sothehy, 
wife  of  Admiral  Sotheby, 

-7  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Craig,  spirit-mer- 
chant, 198,  Canongate. 

—  At  Rose  Bank,  Broughton  Road,  Mr  Robert 
Alexander,  late  watch  and  compass  maker,  Leith, 
aged  81  years. 

25.  At  Rose  Park,  Barbara  A.  Hamilton,  wife 
of  Professor  Dunbar. 

—  At  Rosehili,  near  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Du« 
thie,  Esq.  of  Ruthrieston. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Soper  Dempster, 
Esq.  ofSkibo.  i~  r      . 

27.  At  London,  aged  20,  AugusU  Maria  Selina, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Head  Greaves.  F.sil 

—  At  Jersey,  Robert  Eraser,  Esq.  of  Struy,  in 
the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

--•At  East  Wemyss,    Mr    George  Edington, 


fourth  son  of  the  deceased  Mr  Edington. 

—  At-      ' 
dumt. 


—  At  Dunfermline,  Andrew  Peebles,  Esq.  mer- 


28.  At  London,  Mr  Jamet  Small,  late  grooer 
and  spirit-merchant.  East  Richmond  {Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

^  At  Marine  Terrace,  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  5 1st 
year  of  his  age,  DugaM  Campbell,  Esq.  Ute  of  the 
91st  regiment,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Keys 
.  in  that  Island. 

—  At  29,  Northumberland  Street,  Marion, 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Hannay. 

29.  At  London,  Major  Rennel,  in  the  88th  year 
of  his  age,  after  severe  suffering  for  twelve  weeks, 
in  consequence  of  a  distressing  accident  that  be- 
fell him  by  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone. 

—  At  7,  Saxe  Cobourg  Place,  George  Muir,  son 
Of  William  CampbeU,  Esq. 

—  At  46,  Melville  Street,  Susanna  Monoreiff, 
youngest  dauahterof  William  Paul,  Esq. 

—  At  Soum  Lodge,  near  Stirling,  James  M'- 
Gibbon,  Esq.  of  Easter  Greenyards. 

'   30.  At  Carlaruhe,  at  the  age  of  67,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jamet  Eraser,  late  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Richard  L.  Messiah,  Esq. 
lateofBarbadoes. 

31.  At  Greenwich  Hospital,  Lieutenant  Robert 
Aitchison,  R.  N.  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Kirkwall,  WUliam  Sindaur,  Esq.ot  Brccfc> 
sheriff-clerk  of  Orkney. 

—  At  Drimdrissaig,  Argyllshir-i  Hector  Ma(N 
NeiU  of  Drundrimig,  &q. 
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91.  At  11.  MoaCiMe  Stntt,  Un  Anne  Barlin. 
■wire  at  Mr  WilUam  Braidwood,  lD(^rchant,  Edin- 
buish* 

—  At  CbriiieDaii^  Betty  Dooclas,  and  on  theM 
iwt  Archibald  Haddov  Dougbs.  aon  end  daugh- 
Cv  of  Jamct  Douglas,  fanner,  Lanarkshire. 

AorU  1.  At  Langhohn  Mame,  William  Elliot 
Lockhart.  youngeat  ion  of  the  Rer.  William  B. 
Shaw,  aipxl  nearly  four  yean. 

f.  AtRome.  tbeMoet  Noble  the  Msrchioocaa 
of  Northampton. 

— At  Inrerary,  Ilin  Eliaabeth  GampboU,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Mn  CampbeiL 

—  At  MuMelburgb,  Thomas  Farquhazvoo.  Esq. 
S.  At  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  Anne,  Countess 

of  Ormonde^  relict  at  John,  bta  Earl  of  Ormonde. 

4.  At  Southfod,  John  Stenhottse«  Esq.  of  South- 
Ibd,  In  his  Slit  year. 

^  At  H,  HcndertOQ  Row,  Mr  Adam  Steele. 

—  At  PortobeUo,  Mrs  Catherine  M'Lean,  reUet 
of  the  UU  Mr  Alexander  Shew,  Union  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

~  At  Edinburgh.  John  MaedanaM.  Esq.  of 
Glcnaladale,  in  his  78th  year. 

5.  Marianne,  the  ioCsnt  daughter  of  Lord  Mon- 
Crieff 

~~  At  Glasgow  College,  aged  t8,  Dnnean  Mae- 
fhrlan.  Jun.  Esq.  advocate,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Principial  Macfarlan. 

7.  At  LaiKlon,Geofge,  Earl  of  Pomflret,  aged  63. 
.  At  8.  Hart  Street.  Mlas  Agnca  Veitch,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Veitch.  surgeon. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  MatUda  StabUinI,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  Stabilini,  professor  of  music,  and 
wife  of  William  Lamood.  writer. 

—  At  Stenhottse,  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Peacock,  Esq.  of  Stanhouse. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kinnaird,  the  Rev.  David 
Spenoe,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  and  4Gth  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Paisley,  Andrew,  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Symhigton. 

—  At  Culross,  Christian  Ged^Ies,  Eaq.  inhls  85d 
year. 

9.  At  Balgramn.  Eglantine  Amabe\  third 
daughter  oTsirWUIiam  Maxwell  of  Monreith. 
Bart. 

—  At  Brussels,  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, Lord  Elibank.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  ion  Alexander,  at  present  on 
military  service  in  the  East  Indies. 

10.  At  Leith  Fort.  Ueutenant  Franch  Dawson, 
joyal  artillery,  aged  37  years. 

—  At  London,  Mr  John  Roae,  late  of  Shak- 
speare  Square.  Edinburgh,  in  his  69th  year. 

11.  At  Johnston's  Place,  Stockbridge.  Alexan- 
der Legget,  Esq.  deacon  of  (he  incorporation  of 
skinners,  in  his  41st  year.  < 

13.  At  his  house,  Sali^wry  Road,  Patrick  San- 
derson. Eiq.  banker. 

—  At  Hastings,  Helen  Maria,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  dvil  service. 

—  At  Northumberland  Street.  William  Bett. 
aged  three  years,  third  fon  of  E.  D.  Alison.  Esq. 

li.  Anne  Loch  Irvine,  daughter  of  Patrick  Ir- 
vine, Esq.  of  Inveramsay.  W.S. 
13.  At  3S,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Dunlop^ 
16  At  Perth,  George  Condie.  Esq.  writer. 

—  At  the  Royal  Terrace,  Neil  Ryrie,  Esq. 

—  At  George's  Place.  Leith  Walk.  Mrs  Mar- 
garet L.  Hardy,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Wight,  Swe- 
dish and  Norwegian  Consul  at  Leith. 

17.  At  Edinbuigh,  Miss  Williamina  Fleming, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  William  Fleming,  Esq. 
of  Barrochan. 

—  At  Alva  House,  James  Raymond  Johnstone, 
Eiq.  of  Alva. 

18.  At  Couftland.  George  Dickson  Wilson, 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Wilson,  merchant, 
Dalkeith. 

—  At  Grangemouth,  Mr  James  Dow,  many 
years  of  the  customs,  and  collector  of  light  duties 
at  that  port,  aged  74. 

A  1.^',  Glasgow,  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Uwson,  late  minister  of  Kirkmahoe. 


19.  AtEdtobargh,  George  Rose.  Esq. 

some  time  of  the  HonounUe  East  India 
pany's  service. 

—  At  London,  Mn  Stirling,  wife  of  WlBiaia 
Stb-ling  of  Content,  Esq. 

—  At  Eskside,  MuasellMirgh,  James  TfaomaaD. 
Esq. 

trS.  At  George  Square,  Mn  Grade,  sotiar. 

—  At  St  Ai^drewi,  Charles  KInloch,  ToanBat 
sota  of  Thomas  Myhie.  Esq.  of  Myhiclleid. 

—  At  139,  George  Street,  Elisabeth.  daiKhttr 
of  the  late  Rev.  Jame«  Brown,  minister  of  New- 


S3.  At  Duke  Street,  Leith.  Mary.  eldatdac«b. 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Antiioay  Laird,  coofitt  and 
flsh-eurer  there. 

—  At  London,  Lord  Gray,  only  son  of  tbe  B»l 
and  Countess  of  Wilton. 

Si.  At  71.  Oerk  Street,  Mr  John  Wane,  anr- 
geon  and  diuggist 

S3.  At  Wdlfield.  in  hU  20th  year,  Alesaa^r, 
aon  of  the  late  John  Rait,  Esq.  of  Amxiston. 

28.  At  St  John's  Hill,  the  Rev.  WUttaa  H»- 
shall  of  Manner,  PeeUes-shiie,  IS  yean  ii 
of  that  parish. 

May  1.  At  Edinburgh.  Miss  Mary  Vo^_^ 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ycung,  Kiaesr- 
dine. 

Latefy,  At  Gibraltar,  Alexander  Farquhar,  Eae. 
the  oldest  resident  British  merchant  there. 

—  At  Runfurley  House,  Rosstieevor,  bciandL 
in  hia  80th  year,  James,  Loid  Viscount  U&jid. 

—  At  Cincinnati,  Father  Hill,  of  the  CtathoBe 
Church,  brother  to  Lord  HilL 

—  At  London,  General  Sir  Hew  Whil^id 
Dalrymple,  Bart. 

—  At  Paris,  Richard  Chenevisr.  Esq.  MrCSe^ 
nevix  was  a  lielknr  of  the  Royal  Sooety,  md  a 
member  of  most  of  tbe  sdeniiHc  and  litenrvB- 
stitutions  of  Europe. 

—  At  Calverton,  Genera]  Sir  John  Oospe  Sbet- 
broke,  G.C.B. 

—  At  33,  Regent  Temce,  Cokmel  Udny  Vnlr, 
C.B.  Hon.  East  India  Company^  service. 

—  At  Creteuil,  near  Paris,  aged  77.  Join  Wil- 
liam Ker,  Esq.  brother  of  the  late  James  Ker. 
Esq.  of  Blackshiells. 

^  At  Aberystwith,  in  hia  risth  year,  James 
Herbert  Wemysa,  second  son  of  LMuL-Cohnel 
Wemyss,  late  of  the  58th  regiment. 

—  At  the  North  Muir  of  Foriar,  Peter  Snath, 
aged  103  years. 

The  lats  John  Bohthwick,  E«q.  of  Cbook- 
aroK^We  deeply  regret  to  amwunce  the  death 
of  this  gentleman,  which  took  place  at  fab  rcn- 
dence  at  Lauriston  on  Saturday,  lith  Apcil,  m  his 
78th  year.  Any  tribute  to  the  mcmonr  of  thb  cx- 
oeOent  and  respected  individual,  may,  in  adharisg 
to  truth,  appear  to  adopt  the  laiwiiage  6t  pane> 
eyrie.  But  thoae  only  who  had  the  benefit  of  be- 
ing inttmately  acauainted  with  Mr  Borthwiek, 
oouM  duly  appreciate  his  unimpencbablc  interi- 
ty.  his  warmth  of  affection,  his  unwearied  labour 
to  serve  his  friends  whenever  they  reqnircd  to 
assistance,  his  modest  yet  sincere  piety,  hisadni- 
ration  of  what  was  good  in  othcws,  his  pecninr 
avimion  to  censure,  or  even  to  spenk  of  their 
foibles  and  faults,  whilst  he  abhorred  (bat  prds- 
red  rathei  to  despise  titan  to  resent)  whatever  «ai 
mean  and  dishonourable.  Though  fimd  of  icciie- 
ment,  and  unassuming  in  hia  mannen,  hb  pa»a- 
al  appearance  and  demeanour  always  indicased 
the  high-bred  gentlenun.  and  never  failed  to  eon- 
mand  respect.  Men  of  far  inferior  mental  endow- 
roents,  who,  either  from  taste  or  accident  hare 
been  led  to  become  partisans  in  the  noisy,  bat 
often  frivolous  occurrences  of  the  worM,  may,  ia 
their  fleeting  day,  have  been  more  seen  orsaokea 
of  by  their  contemporaries;  butasonewho,  witi^ 
out  the  smallest  display  or  pretension,  under- 
stood and  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  conatry— 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  relation,  a  friend,  a 
landlord,  a  master,  there  is  no  person  whose  kn 
will  be  more  deeply  Mt  and  lamented,  or  whose 
memory  will  be  longer  remembered  and  reverel, 
than  that  of  ttie  late  Mr  Borthwiek  of  Crookstoo. 
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